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FOREWORD 


The second Yearbook of the United Nations deals with the activities of 
the organization from June 30, 1947, to September 21, 1948, the opening day 
of the third regular session of the General Assembly. 

The period covered by the Yearbook was an eventful one, during which 
many of the most complicated problems of international relations were brought 
before the United Nations. The activity of the organization increased accord- 
ingly, both in the political field and in the economic and social fields. 

The reader of the Yearbook will understand that only the briefest summary 
can be given of earlier events and discussions which have a bearing on the 
activities described in detail in the present volume. I hope that this survey of 
one year’s work of the United Nations and its specialized agencies will enable 
students of international affairs to understand better the increasingly complex 


activities of the United Nations and its associated organizations. 
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Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council are referred to in this Yearbook by their official numbers, 
the number of the session at which it was adopted appearing in brackets after the num- 
ber of the resolution. Thus, resolution 137(II) in the section on the General Assembly 
refers to the Assembly’s 137th resolution, which was adopted at its second session; resolu- 
tion 152( VII) in the section on the Economic and Social Council refers to that Council’s 
152nd resolution, adopted at that Council’s seventh session; resolution 12(II) in the 
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186th resolution, which was adopted at its second special session. The collected texts of 
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Records. The Bibliography lists important documents, giving both the original document 
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was thought necessary, for example, in the case of revised texts. 
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tions Conference on International Organization at San Francisco the full citation is given 
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References are made to the summary of verbatim records of the General Assembly 
and the three Councils where quotations are given. Otherwise, except in the case of the 
Trusteeship Council, it has been thought sufficient to specify the meetings at which dis- 
cussions took place, since the number of the meeting and the number of the verbatim 
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records numbered consecutively beginning with the first session; a reference to the record 
number (e.g. T/SR—) is therefore given. 

Dollar signs, except where otherwise indicated, refer to United States dollars. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
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Historical Introduction 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories 

The International Trusteeship System 
The International Court of Justice 


The Secretariat 


I. Historical Introduction 


A. ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS ' 


1. The Declarations 


The term “The United Nations” was suggested 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It was first used 
in the Declaration by United Nations, and at the 
San Francisco Conference it was unanimously 
adopted as the name of the new international or- 
ganization as a tribute to the late President of the 
United States. 

On January 1, 1942, the representatives of 26 
nations? that were fighting against the Axis ag- 
gressors signed in Washington, D. C., a Declara- 
tion by United Nations,? in which they undertook 
to co-operate in winning the war and not to make 
a separate peace. 


The signatories of the Declaration subscribed to 
a “common program of purposes and principles” 
embodied in the Joint Declaration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland dated August 14, 
1941, known as the “Atlantic Charter’. The At- 
lantic Charter envisaged a peace affording to all 
peoples security from aggression, freedom to 
choose their own government, access on equal 
terms to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
justment and social security, freedom from fear 
and want, and freedom of the seas. The nations of 
the world, the Charter asserted, “must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force”. 

At the close of the Moscow Conference on Oc- 
tober 30, 1943, the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Ambassador in Moscow 
issued a Declaration of Four Nations on General 
Security> (known as the “Moscow Declaration’ ) 
affirming “that they recognize the necessity of es- 
tablishing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organization, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, 
and open to membership by all such States, large 
and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security”. 


2. The Proposals 


The first concrete step toward the creation of 
the organization was taken in the late summer of 
1944, when the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations 
took place. The first phase of the Conversations 
was between the representatives of the USS.R., 
the United Kingdom and the United States from 
August 21 to September 28, and the second phase 
between the representatives of China, the United 
Kingdom and the United States from September 
29 to October 7. As a result of these Conversa- 
tions the four Powers reached a number of agree- 
ments which were embodied in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals.® These provided that an interna- 
tional organization, open for membership to all 
peace-loving states, should be established to main- 
tain international peace and security, to develop 
friendly relations among nations, to achieve co- 
operation in the solution of international economic, 
social and other humanitarian problems, and to 
provide a centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the achievement of these ends. The or- 
ganization was to be based on the principle of 
sovereign equality of states and the members were 
to be obligated to refrain from the threat or use 
of force in their international relations and to as- 
sist the organization in any action undertaken 
within the provisions of its Charter. 


‘For a fuller account, see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, pp. 1-50. 

*In addition to the original 26 signatories, 21 nations 
subsequently adhered to and signed the Declaration. 

“For text, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946- 
47, p. 1; also U. S. Department of State Bulletin, January 
3, L942) p. 3: 

*For text, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946- 
47, p. 2.; also U. S. Department of State Bulletin, August 
16, 1941, p. 125; and Cmd. 6321, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1941. 

"For text, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946- 
47, p. 3; also U. S. Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 6, 1943, p. 307. 

"For text, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946— 
47, pp. 4-9; also Dumbarton Oaks Documents on Inter- 
national Organization, U. 8. Department of State, Confer- 
ence Series 56, Publication 2192; and Cmd. 6560, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1944. 
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The Proposals provided for four principal or- 
gans of the organization—a General Assembly, a 
Security Council, an International Court of Justice 
and a Secretariat. The four Powers suggested that 
the structure and functions of these organs should 
be as follows: 

(a) All members of the organization should 
be members of the General Assembly and each 
should have one vote. Important decisions should 
be made by a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting; other matters should be decided by a sim- 
ple majority. The General Assembly should have 
the right to consider general principles and specific 
questions relating to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and should make recom- 
mendations to the members and the Security Coun- 
cil with regard to such principles and questions. 
It should not, however, on its own initiative, make 
recommendations on such matters while they were 
being dealt with by the Security Council. 

An Economic and Social Council should be es- 
tablished under the authority of the General As- 
sembly to “facilitate solutions of international 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems 
and promote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms’. The Council should consist of 
eighteen members, each elected for a term of three 
years. Decisions should be taken by a simple ma- 
jority vote. 

The Council should enter into agreements with 
specialized agencies in its field, co-ordinate their 
activities and receive reports from them. 

(b) The Security Council should consist of 
eleven members. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., China and, “in due course”, 
France should have permanent seats on the Coun- 
cil. Six other members should be elected by the 
General Assembly for a term of two years each, 
three of them retiring every year. The Council 
should be able to function continuously and 
should have the “primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security”. 

The Security Council should be empowered to 
investigate and to recommend appropriate meth- 
ods of adjustment of any dispute or situation 
whose continuance was likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. Any state might bring 
any such dispute or situation before the Council. 
The Security Council should be empowered to de- 
termine what diplomatic, economic or military 
measures should be employed to give effect to its 
decisions and call upon the members to provide 
the assistance considered necessary. A Military 
Staff Committee should be established, under the 
authority of the Security Council, to negotiate 


agreements with member states for the provision 
of armed forces to maintain international peace 
and security. Agreement was not, however, reached 
at Dumbarton Oaks on the voting procedure in 
the Security Council. 

(c) The International Court of Justice should 
constitute “the principal judicial organ of the Or- 
ganization”. . All members of the organization 
should ipso facto be parties to the Statute of the 
Court. CLs 

(d) The Secretariat should comprise the Secre- 
tary-General and such staff as might be required. 
The Secretary-General should be elected by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council, and should be the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the United Nations. The 
Secretary-General should act in that capacity in 
all meetings of the General Assembly and the 
Councils and submit annual reports to the As- 
sembly on the work of the organization. He might 
bring to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which, in his opinion, threatened inter- 
national peace and security. 

In the second phase of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conversations, the Chinese Government put for- 
ward additional proposals’ which were accepted at 
the time by the United States and the United King- 
dom. The Government of the U.S.S.R. later agreed 
to join in sponsoring the proposals. They con- 
sisted of specific provisions that “adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes should be 
achieved with due regard for principles of justice 
and international law”, that the Assembly should 
initiate studies and make recommendations with 
respect to the development and revision of inter- 
national law, and that the Economic and Social 
Council should promote cultural co-operation. 

In February 1945, Prime Minister Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and Marshall Stalin met at 
Yalta and agreed to call a Conference of the 
United Nations at San Francisco to meet on April 
25, 1945. China and France were invited to spon- 
sor the Conference jointly with the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. The Chinese 
Government accepted the invitation; the French 
Government agreed to participate in the Confer- 
ence but decided not to act as a sponsoring nation. 

The invitations to the Conference were issued 
on March 5 and sent to all nations which had de- 
clared war on Germany or Japan and had signed 


"United Nations Information Organization. Docu- 
ments of the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco, 1945 (published in co- 
operation with the Library of Congress). Vol. 4, p. 23. _ 
Doc. 1/G/1(a). : | 
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the Declaration by United Nations. The text of 
the invitations included a proposed voting proce- 
dure for the Security Council which had been 
agreed to by the three Powets at Yalta. According 
to this procedure, each member of the Security 
Council should have one vote. Decisions on pro- 
cedural matters should be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members. Decisions on other issues 
should be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members. A party to a dispute, how- 
ever, should abstain from voting on decisions in- 
volving peaceful settlement of the dispute.* 

A Committee of Jurists from 44 countries met 
from April 9 to 20, 1945, in Washington, on the 
invitation of the United States Government, and 
prepared a draft Statute for the International Court 
of Justice on the basis of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. Certain al- 
terations were suggested by the Committee, such 
as the insertion of a procedure for amendment of 
the Statute. The Committee considered that the 
question whether the new Court should or should 
not be a continuation of the Permanent Court was 
one to be decided by the San Francisco Conference 
itself. On the question of the nomination of 
judges and of obligatory jurisdiction of the Court, 
the Committee submitted two alternative texts to 
the Conference. 


3. The Charter 


The Charter of the United Nations was pre- 
pared at the San Francisco Conference, officially 
known as the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization, which met on April 25, 
1945. Representatives of 50 nations attended the 
Conference.? : 

The Conference established four commissions, 
divided into twelve technical committees, to for- 
mulate recommendations on various parts of the 
agenda assigned to them. The agenda consisted of 
“the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, as supplemented 
at the Crimea Conference, and by the Chinese pro- 
posals agreed to by the Sponsoring Governments, 
‘and the comments thereon submitted by the par- 
ticipating countries”.1° In addition, on May 5, the 
Sponsoring Governments jointly submitted a 
series of amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals.1? 

Several important additions and alterations were 
made by the Conference to the original Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. The following are some of the 


main alterations, and the principal questions dis- 
cussed by the Conference. 

A Preamble was added to the Charter, setting 
forth the common ends of the United Nations and 
the means by which they have resolved to accom- 
plish those ends. Since these ends and means, to 
some extent, coincided with the Purposes and 
Principles included in the two subsequent articles 
of the Charter, it was found difficult to draw a 
clear-cut distinction between the Preamble, Pur- 
poses and Principles. The Committee which dis- 
cussed the matter, however, recorded its opinion 
that the Preamble sets forth the intentions of the 
participating Governments, the Purposes consti- 
tute the raison d’étre of the United Nations, and 
the Principles serve as standards of international 
conduct. The report of the Committee emphasized 
that the provisions of the Charter were indivisible 
and that the Preamble had the same validity as 
the Purposes and the Principles.!* 

The provisions regarding membership were 
elaborated at the Conference. 

A majority of delegations believed that univer- 
sality of the United Nations, with obligatory par- 
ticipation of all states, was an ideal toward which 
it was proper to aim but which it was not possible 
to realize at once. The Conference made a dis- 
tinction between original Members and future 
Members and devised a procedure for the admis- 
sion of new Members. Original Members were 
those states which, having participated in the Con- 
ference or having previously signed the Declara- 
tion by United Nations, signed and ratified 
the Charter. Other states could be admitted to 
membership by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council. To be eligible for admission, they 
should not only be peace-loving, but should accept 
the obligations of the Charter and be able and 
willing to carry out such obligations. The Com- 


‘For text of invitations, see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, p. 10; also U.S. Department of State 
Bulletin, March 11, 1945, pp. 394-95. 

*The invitation to Poland, an original signatory to the 
Declaration by United Nations, was withheld pending the 
formation of a Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity. On April 30 the Conference approved the 
admission of Argentina, the Byelorussian S. §. R. and the 
Ukrainian S. S. R. On June 6 Denmark, which had just 
been liberated, was invited to attend the Conference. 

Documents of the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization, op. cit., Vol. 5, p. 84. Doc. 
30/DC/5(1). 

"Tbid., Vol. 4, pp. 888-96. Doc. 2.G/29, G/29(a); 
see also Yearbook of the Unig ations, 1946-47, pp. 
14-17. 

“Documents of the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, op. cit., Vol. 6, pp. 446-49. 
Doc. 944.1/1/34(1). 
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mittee which recommended these provisions, how- 
ever, declared that the distinction between orig- 
inal and other Members “did not imply any dis- 
crimination against future Members”.1® The Con- 
ference approved an interpretative commentary 
submitted by the Mexican delegation to the ef- 
fect that membership should not be open to “the 
states whose regimes have been established with 
the help of military forces belonging to the coun- 
tries which have waged war against the United 
Nations, as long as those regimes are in power’.!* 

A lengthy discussion took place regarding the 
suspension, expulsion and withdrawal of Mem- 
bers. Finally, provision was made for suspension 
or expulsion for violation of the Charter but with- 
drawal was not mentioned in the Charter. The 
Commission on General Provisions (Commission 
1) adopted a commentary which stated, inter alia, 
that “if, however, a Member because of exceptional 
circumstances feels constrained to withdraw, and 
leave the burden of maintaining international 
peace and security on the other Members, it is not 
the purpose of the Organization to compel that 
Member to continue its co-operation in the Or- 
ganization”.1® 

The Conference enlarged the competence of the 
General Assembly by inserting a provision that it 
may discuss and make recommendations upon 
“any questions or any matters within the scope of 
the present Charter or relating to the powers and 
functions of any organs provided for in the present 
Charter” except those being considered by the Se- 
curity Council. Although many delegations op- 
posed the inclusion of a-specific clause providing 
for revision of treaties by the Assembly, the Con- 
ference gave the Assembly the more general and 
inclusive power to “recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare or friendly relations among nations”. 
The Conference also approved a commentary of 
its Commission on the General Assembly (Com- 
mission II) that the right of the General Assembly 
to consider the reports of the Security Council 
should encompass the right to discuss and make 
recommendations upon them.1® 

The Conference decided that France should 
forthwith have a permanent seat on the Security 
Council instead of “in due course” as proposed at 
Dumbarton Oaks. It was agreed that, in the elec- 
tion of the six non-permanent members of the 
Council, due regard should be paid “in the first 
instance to the contfibution of Members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to other purposes of 


the Organization, and also to equitable geograph- 
ical distribution”. 

After a prolonged debate, several proposals to 
modify the Yalta formula for voting in the Secur- 
ity Council were rejected. Several delegations had 
in particular opposed the rule that recommenda- 
tions for the pacific settlement of a dispute must 
have the concurrence of all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council. During the course of the dis- 
cussion the four Sponsoring Governments issued a 
joint statement explaining the application of the 
rule of unanimity of the Great Powers. 

According to this interpretation,’’ procedural 
matters were to include: 


adoption and alteration of the rules of pro- 
cedure of the Security Council; 

selection of times and places of meetings of 
the Council; 

establishment of agencies by the Council; 

invitation to a Member State not represented 
on the Council to participate in its discussions. 

It was further stated that no individual member 
of the Council can prevent consideration and dis- 
cussion by the Council of any dispute or situation 
brought to its attention. Nor can parties to such 
a dispute be prevented by any individual member 
from being heard by the Council. 

Beyond this point, it was felt that all decisions 
and actions by the Council that might initiate a 
“chain of events” which might, in the end, require 
the Council to invoke enforcement measures, 
should require the unanimity of the five per- 
manent members of the Council. This chain of 
events, it was stated, begins when the Council de- 
cides to make an investigation, or to call upon the 
parties to settle their differences, or to make rec- 
ommendations to them. The only exception to this 
unanimity rule is that any permanent member 
which is a party to a dispute should abstain from 
voting on decisions concerning pacific settlement. 

The Conference provided that any Member not 
represented on the Security Council may pat- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the Council when 
there is a question of the utilization of its armed 
forces. 

A new article was written into the Charter al- 
lowing for the “inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defence” if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations before 


*[bid., Vol. 7, p. 325. Doc. 1178.1/2 76(2). 

“Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 615-16. Doc. ie ae 

“[bid., Vol. 1, p. 616. Doc. 1210. P/20. 

*[bid., Vol. 8, p. 267. Doc.-1180.11/18 (I). 

“Tbid., Vol. 11, pp. 711-14, Doc. 852.1I/1/37(1); 


for text, see also Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946— 


47, pp. 23-25. 
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the Security Council has taken the measures neces- 
Saty to maintain or restore international peace. 

The objectives of the United Nations in the 
economic and social fields were broadened by the 
adoption of a separate article providing that the 
Economic and Social Council shall promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, conditions of 
economic and social progress and development, 
solution of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems, international cultural and 
educational co-operation, and universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. The Economic and So- 
cial Council was established as a principal organ 
of the United Nations. Provision was also made 
for consultative arrangements between the Council 
and non-governmental organizations concerned 
with economic and social matters. 

Tt had been agreed at Yalta that the principles 
and machinery of the Trusteeship System should 
be formulated at the San Francisco Conference. 
The Conference drafted the Trusteeship System 
(Chapter XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter) on 
the basis of a working paper prepared by the dele- 
gations of Australia, China, France, the U.S.S.R. 
and the United Kingdom from drafts submitted 
by various delegations.1® It established a Trustee- 
ship Council as one of the principal organs of the 
United Nations. The Conference accepted an 
agreement of the three Powers at the Yalta Con- 
ference that the System should apply only to the 
existing Mandates of the League of Nations, ter- 
ritories to be detached from the enemy states as a 
result of the war and any other territories that 
may voluntarily be placed under Trusteeship, the 
placing of specific territories under Trusteeship to 
be left for subsequent negotiation between the ad- 
ministering governments and the United Nations. 

After some controversy, it was decided that the 
objectives of the Trusteeship System should in- 
clude the promotion of the progressive develop- 
ment of the peoples of Trust Territories towards 
“independence” as well as “self-government”. The 
Conference also drafted a Declaration on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories (Chapter XI of the 
Charter). In this Declaration, Members of the 
United Nations administering Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories have undertaken certain obligations 
toward the peoples of these Territories whether 
they place the Territories under the Trusteeship 
System or not. 

It was finally decided that the International 
Court of Justice should be a new Court and not a 
continuation of the Permanent Court of Interna- 


tional Justice. Although several delegations 
wished to establish the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court, the Conference decided that this should 
be optional so that the maximum number of states 
might become parties to the Statute. The Confer- 
ence felt that the system of nomination of judges 
by national groups for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice had worked well and adopted 
the same system for the International Court in 
preference to an alternative method of nomination 
by governments. A minority of delegations fa- 
vored the election of judges by the General As- 
sembly alone while a majority supported the elec- 
tion by an absolute majority of both the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The Confer- 
ence added a provision to the Charter to the ef- 
fect that if one party to a case before the Court 
does not comply with the Court’s decision, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council. 

The Conference added new provisions stressing 
the international character of the Secretariat. The 
members of the Secretariat were required to re- 
ceive no instructions from any authority external 
to the organization, and Members of the United 
Nations were to respect the exclusively interna- 
tional character of the duties of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his staff. The Secretariat was to be re- 
cruited on as wide a geographical basis as pos- 
sible. However, the paramount consideration, it 
was agreed, should be the necessity of securing 
the highest standards of efficiency, competence 
and integrity. 

Miscellaneous provisions regarding the privileges 
and immunities of the United Nations, registra- 
tion of treaties, and treaty obligations inconsistent 
with the Charter were first introduced in and 
adopted by the Conference. 

The technical committee which discussed legal 
problems decided that it would be neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to make any explicit statement 
on the interpretation of the Charter. For the rec- 
ord, however, it stated that “the members or the 
organs of the Organization might have recourse 
to various expedients in order to obtain an ap- 
propriate interpretation”.1® 

The procedure for the amendment of the Char- 
ter, as adopted at San Francisco, differed from the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. On the proposal of 


Documents of the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, op. cit., Vol. 10, pp. 677-83. 
Doc. 323. 11/4/12; for text, see also Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 29-30. 

“Documents of the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, op. cit., Vol. 13, p. 710. Doc. 
933. IV/2/42(2). 
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many delegations, the Conference provided for a 
General Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations to review the Charter. The Charter as 
adopted by the Conference requires ratification of 
amendments by two thirds of the Members in- 
cluding the permanent members of the Security 
Council, while the Proposals required a majority 
of the Members and the permanent members. 

Finally, the United Nations Conference decided 
that the Charter should come into force when the 
five Great Powers and a majority of other signa- 
tories ratified the instrument. Representatives of 
all the 50 nations present at the Conference signed 
the Charter on June 26, 1945.°° It was duly ratified 
and came into force on October 24, 1945. 


4. The Preparatory Commission 


On June 26, 1945, when the delegates to the 
San Francisco Conference signed the Charter ot 
the United Nations, they affixed their signatures 
at the same time to an agreement on Interim Ar- 
rangements. This agreement established a Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations for the 
purpose of making provisional arrangements for 
the first sessions of the General Assembly and the 
Councils, for the establishment of the Secretariat 
and for the convening of the International Court 
of Justice. The Commission consisted of one rep- 
resentative of each government signatory to the 
Charter. 

The Interim Arrangements also provided for an 
Executive Committee of the Commission, to con- 
sist of one representative of each of the fourteen 
governments which had been represented on the 
Executive Committee of the Conference: Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 

At its first meeting, held in San Francisco on 
June 27, 1945, the Commission agreed that the 
Executive Committee should carry on, in London, 
the work of the Commission and should call the 
full Preparatory Commission to meet again as soon 
as possible after the Charter had come into force. 

The Executive Committee met in London on 
August 16, and reported its recommendations to 
the Preparatory Commission, which convened 
again on November 24, 1945. The report of the 
Executive Committee"! served as the basis for the 
Preparatory Commission’s discussions. 

The work of the Commission was embodied in 
a Report of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations, adopted on December 23, 1945.°? 


The report included provisional rules of procedure 
recommended for adoption at the first sessions of 
the General Assembly and the Councils, and pro- 
visional agenda for the first sessions of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council and the Economic 
and Social Council. The Commission approved a 
draft resolution to be adopted by the General As- 
semibly calling on Mandatory Powers to undertake 
practical steps so that Trusteeship Agreements 
could be submitted for approval preferably not 
later than the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly. It recommended the adoption 
by the General Assembly of provisional staff regu- 
lations drafted by a special sub-committee of the 
Commission. Among other documents  trans- 
mitted by the Preparatory Commission to the 
General Assembly were: a Study and a Draft Con- 
vention regarding Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations, a report from its Technical 
Advisory Committee concerning the functions, 
policies and activities of the Department of Public 
Information in the Secretariat, and draft provi- 
sional financial regulations, submitted by an Ad- 
visory Committee established by the Commission, 
together with the observations of certain delega- 
tions. 

The Commission recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should establish six Main Commit- 
tees (Political and Security; Economic and Finan- 
cial; Social, Humanitarian and Cultural; Trustee- 
ship; Administrative and Budgetary; Legal), two 
Procedural Committees (Credentials Committee 
and General Committee), two Standing Commit- 
tees (Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions and Committee on Contri- 
butions) and such ad hoc committees as might be 
required from time to time. The Security Council 
was advised to adopt, at its first meeting, a direc- 
tive requesting the Chiefs of Staff of the per- 
manent members of the Council to meet at a 
given place and to constitute a Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 

In its report, the Commission also recommended 
that the Economic and Social Council should es- 
tablish at its first session a Commission on Human 


*A space was left among the original signatories for 
Poland, since the composition of its Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity was not announced until June 
28, too late for a Polish representative to attend the Con- 
ference. Poland signed the Charter on October 15, 1945. 
There are, therefore, 51 original Members of the United 
Nations. . 

“Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations. Preparatory Commis- 
sion of United Nations, 1945. (PC/EX/113/Rev.1). 

“Report of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations. Published for the United Nations by H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London, 1946. (PC/20). 
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Rights, an Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, a Temporary Social Commission, a Statistical 
Commission and a Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
and consider the desirability of establishing a 
Demographic Commission, a Temporary Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, a Fiscal 
Commission, and a Co-ordination Commission. 
The report included a number of observations “to 
serve as a guide to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in its negotiations with specialized agencies”. 

The Commission approved the action of its 
Executive Secretary, who had issued invitations 
for the nomination of candidates for the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice so that these nominations 
might be made before the first sessions of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council, and 
recommended that the Assembly should take the 
necessary steps for the convening of the Court. 
The Commission also adopted a resolution stating 
that it would welcome measures for the dissolution 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
the League of Nations. 

It was the opinion of the Commission that the 
Secretary-General’s freedom to organize the Secre- 
tariat should not be restricted by too detailed rec- 
ommendations. The Commission made only a 
few broad recommendations. It rejected the view 
that separate secretariats should be established for 
each of the principal organs of the United Nations 
and recommended that the Secretariat should be 
organized on a functional basis and divided into 
eight principal departments (Security Council Af- 
fairs, Economic Affairs, Social Affairs, Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories, Public In- 
formation, Legal, Conference and General Services, 
and Administrative and Financial Services). It 
proposed that the Secretary-General should take 
the necessary steps to co-ordinate the activities of 
the two departments concerned with economic-and 
social affairs. The Commission rejected a proposal 
requiring that appointments of staff members 
should be made only with the concurrence of the 
governments of the candidates concerned. It rec- 
ommended that the Secretary-General should es- 


tablish an International Civil Service Commission 
after consultation with the heads of the specialized 
agencies. 

The Preparatory Commission discussed other 
matters such as registration of treaties, privileges 
and immunities, headquarters and the transfer of 
assets of the League of Nations. It recommended 
that the Secretary-General should work out details 
for the registration and publication of treaties and 
that the General Assembly should consider inviting 
non-members to send their treaties and agree- 
ments to the Secretary-General and inviting all 
states to send for publication treaties concluded 
before the Charter came into force which were not 
included in the League of Nations Treaty Series. 
It reminded the Member nations of their obligation 
under the Charter to accord the United Nations 
the privileges and immunities necessary for the 
performance of its duties, and recommended a te- 
consideration of the privileges and immunities of 
the specialized agencies contained in their respec- 
tive constitutions with a view to their co-ordina- 
tion with any convention ultimately adopted by 
the United Nations. The Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations in the United 
States and set up an interim committee to ex- 
amine specific sites. 

Although there was general agreement that the 
United Nations should take over certain of the 
functions, powers, activities and assets of the 
League of Nations, several delegates opposed the 
transfer of political functions and even certain 
non-political functions exercised by the League 
under international agreements. The Preparatory 
Commission, therefore, recommended that the 
United Nations should take over only custodial, 
technical and non-political functions belonging to 
the League and reserve its right not to assume any 
particular function or power. It appointed a Com- 
mittee to negotiate with the League of Nations 
Supervisory Committee in order to devise a com- 
mon plan for the transfer of assets of the League 
to the United Nations. 


B. THE UNITED NATIONS FROM JANUARY 1946 TO JUNE 1947 


The following is a brief summary of the activi- 
ties of the United Nations from the first meeting 
of the General Assembly in London on January 
10, 1946, until June 30, 1947. These activities are 
described in detail in the Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47. 


Although during this time—the initial period 
of the United Nations—organizational matters re- 
quired much thought and work, the United Na- 
tions was also called upon to deal with substantive 
issues from the first moment. For the convenience 
of the reader, the two aspects of the United Na- 
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tions’ work, the organizational and the substantive, 
are dealt with separately in this résumé. 


1. Organizational Developments to 
June 30, 1947 


During this period all the principal organs of 
the United Nations were established and began 
their operations. By June 30 each organ had 
adopted at least provisional rules of procedure 
and had elaborated its own organization and 
structure. ; 

At the first part of its first session (January 10 
to February 14, 1946), the General Assembly 
elected the six non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, the eighteen members of the 
Economic and Social Council, and, in conjunction 
with the Security Council, the fifteen judges of the 
International Court of Justice. The Assembly, on 
February 1, 1946, on the recommendation of the 
Security Council, also appointed, in the person of 
Trygve Lie (Norway), the first Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. The only major organ 
provided in the Charter of the United Nations 
which was not established during the first part of 
the General Assembly’s first session was the Trus- 
teeship Council, but this gap in the organization 
was filled in during the second part of the first 
session, which took place in New York between 
October 23 and December 15, 1946. Following 
the approval of Trusteeship Agreements sub- 
mitted by five Administering Authorities, the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 14, 1946, elected two 
membets which, with the five Administering Au- 
thorities and the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council which were not Administering Au- 
thorities, in accordance with the Charter, formed 
the Trusteeship Council (making a total of ten 
members). The Trusteeship Council has since 
been enlarged to twelve members. 

During the first part of its first session the Gen- 
eral Assembly decided on its own committee 
structure. It decided that there should be six Main 
Committees to deal, respectively, with the follow- 
ing categories of questions: political and security; 
economic and financial; social, humanitarian and 
cultural; Trusteeship; administrative and budgetary; 
and legal. The Assembly also established two pro- 
cedural committees, the General Committee and 
the Credentials Committee; and two standing com- 
mittees, the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions and the Committee 
on Contributions. 

Two major commissions were established which 


report to the Security Council: the Atomic Energy 
Commission, established by the General Assembly 
on January 24, 1946, but responsible to the Se- 
curity Council on matters affecting security; and 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments, es- - 
tablished by the Council itself on February 13, 
1947. 

The Economic and Social Council developed the 
most complex organization of any of the United 
Nations organs. By the end of June 1947 nine 
functional commissions—dealing respectively with 
economic and employment matters, transport and 
communications, fiscal questions, statistical ques- 
tions, population questions, human rights, the 
status of women, social matters, and narcotic drugs 
—with five sub-commissions and two regional — 
economic commissions, for Europe and for Asia 
and the Far East, had been established. Other sub- 
sidiary bodies functioning under the Council's 
authority were the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, established by the 
General Assembly on December 11, 1946, and the 
Supervisory Body and Permanent Central Opium 
Board, bodies concerned with the international 
control of narcotic drugs which had been taken 
over from the League of Nations. During the — 
period, agreements bringing four specialized 
agencies into relationship with the United Nations 
were negotiated by the committee of the Economic — 
and Social Council established for the purpose and 
wete approved by the General Assembly. These 
four specialized agencies were: the International 
Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- — 
ization and the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. Negotiations for agreements with other — 
inter-governmental organizations were authorized. — 
Forty-three non-governmental organizations were . 
granted consultative status by the Economic and — 
Social Council, and seven of these were placed in | 
category “A” and given the right to suggest items — 
for inclusion in the Council’s agenda. 

The Trusteeship Council had not, up to June | 
30, 1947, established any permanent subsidiary — 
bodies. 

During the first part of its first session, on Feb- | 
ruary 13, 1946, the General Assembly decided on 
the administrative organization of the Secretariat. 
According to its decisions, the Secretariat was 
organized into eight principal units—the Depart- 
ment of Security Council Affairs, the Department 
of Economic Affairs, the Department of Social — 
Affairs, the Department of Trusteeship and In-— 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
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he Department of Public Information, the Legal 
Jepartment, Conference and General Services, and 
\dministrative and Financial Services. At the same 
ime the General Assembly adopted Provisional 
taff Regulations. By the end of the period the 
taff employed by the United Nations numbered 
pproximately 3,000 and was drawn from 59 
ationalities. 

The first part of the first session of the General 
issembly was held in London, and during that 
ession the General Assembly decided that both 
he permanent and interim headquarters of the 
ganization should be located in the United States. 
Jn March 6, 1946, the interim headquarters of the 
Jnited Nations was established at Hunter College, 
sronx, New York. During April an agreement was 
igned taking over the City Building at Flushing 
feadow for the sessions of the General Assembly 
nod part of the Sperry Plant at Lake Success, Long 
sland, for the Secretariat. The Secretariat moved 
) Lake Success in the middle of August 1946, and 
ne second part of the first session of the General 
ssembly (from October 23 to December 15, 
946) was held at Flushing Meadow. 

At this session the General Assembly, on De- 
ember 14, 1946, chose a location in New York 
ity as the site for the permanent headquarters of 
1e United Nations, accepting an offer made by 
ohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., to contribute $8,500,00078 
) make possible the acquisition by the organiza- 
on of the tract of land in question, i.e., the area 
ounded by First Avenue, East 48th Street, the 
ast River and East 42nd Street. Certain adjacent 
arcels of land which were not available to Mr. 
ockefeller were given to the United Nations by 
1e City of New York. 

The assets of the League of Nations were trans- 
red to the United Nations, under a Common 
lan approved by the General Assembly on Febru- 
y 12, 1946, and by the final Assembly of the 
cague of Nations on April 18, 1946. The effective 
ate of the transfer was August 1, 1946. The 
nited Nations also made atrangements to take 
yet certain substantive work of the League of 
ations. 

The budgets of the organization for the years 
46 and 1947 were approved by the General 
ssembly at $19,390,000 and $27,740,000, re- 
ectively. The Assembly also provided for a 
Jorking Capital Fund of $25,000,000 for 1946 
id $20,000,000 for 1947, and adopted a scale of 
tributions, determining the proportion of the 
idget and capital fund to be contributed by each 
‘ember State. 


2. Sessions of Major United Nations 
Organs 


By June 30, 1947, the major organs of the 
United Nations had been in session as follows: 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


First Session January 10— 
First Part London February 14, 
1946 
Second Part New York October 23- 
(Flushing ) December 15, 
1946 
First Special Session | New York April 28— 
(Palestine ) (Flushing) May 15, 1947 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


(In continuous session since January 17, 1946; the 
Council held its first 23 meetings in London, while the 
24th and all subsequent meetings have been held in New 
York at Hunter College, Henry Hudson Hotel or Lake 
Success, the interim headquarters of the United Nations. 
The Council had held 149 meetings by June 30, 1947.) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


First Session London January 23- 
February 18, 
1946 
Second Session New York May 25-— 
(Hunter June 21, 
College) 1946 
Third Session New York September 11- 


(Lake Success) December 10, 
1946 
(The Council recessed on October 3, 1946, and 
reconvened on December 10, 1946, to confirm the 
members of its functional commissions. ) 


Fourth Session New York February 28— 
(Lake Success) March 29, 
1947 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
First Session New York March 26— 
(Lake Success) April 28, 
1947 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Inaugural Session The Hague April 18— 
May 6, 1946 


3. Substantive Work of the United 
Nations to June 30, 1947 


a. POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 


Although most of the political and security ques- 
tions dealt with by the organization during the 
first one and a half years of its existence reached 


*Dollar signs refer to U.S. dollars unless otherwise 
specified. 
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the United Nations via the Security Council, the 
General Assembly itself took the initiative in a 
number of important cases, notably those concern- 
ing the control of atomic energy and the reduction 
and regulation of armaments. The United Nations 
phase of the Palestine Question also originated in 
the General Assembly. 


(1) Atomic Energy™ 

As far back as November 1945, the Govern- 
ments of Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States had jointly proposed the creation of 
an international Atomic Energy Commission. A 
month later the three Governments were joined 
by those of China, France and the U.S.S.R. in spon- 
sorting a proposal for the establishment of such a 
commission, and the matter was placed on the 
agenda of the first part of the first session of the 
General Assembly. On January 24, 1946, the 
General Assembly unanimously resolved to estab- 
lish an Atomic Energy Commission and charged 
it with exploring, under the direction of the Secur- 
ity Council, the problems arising out of the 
discovery of atomic energy and with devising 
recommendations designed to ensure that the new 
source of energy be used exclusively for peaceful 
purposes. 

The Atomic Energy Commission held its first 
meeting on June 14, 1946, and adopted a first 
report to the Security Council on December 31, 
that same year. This report, which had been 
adopted by ten affirmative votes with the repre- 
sentatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. abstaining, 
recommended the establishment of a strong and 
comprehensive international system of control and 
inspection of atomic research and activities, the 
exact scope of the system to be defined in a con- 
vention or treaty open to the participation, on fair 
and equitable terms, of all United Nations Mem- 
ber States. Such a treaty or convention should, it 
was recommended, contain a provision for the 
establishment of an international Authority whose 
task it would be to operate the system of control 
and inspection in the field of atomic energy activ- 
ities. Furthermore, in order to protect parties to the 
agreement or convention against the hazards that 
might otherwise arise from evasions and violations 
by one or more of the signatories thereto, it was 
recommended that the unanimity principle (the 
so-called “veto” ) should not apply to the operation 
of such an international Authority. The proposed 
Authority would be charged with encouraging re- 
search in the field of nuclear energy, promoting the 
exchange of relevant scientific information, design- 
ing safeguards against the unauthorized use of 


atomic energy, and carrying out inspections and 
generally co-ordinating activities in this new field. 
The proposed international instrument would 
specifically ban the manufacture, possession, and 
use of atomic weapons and contain provisions for 
the destruction of existing stockpiles thereof. 

On February 18, 1947, the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive proposed in the Security Council a, number of 
specific amendments and additions to the general 
findings and recommendations contained in the 
Commission’s first report. 

The U.S.S.R. proposals included a provision that 
inspection, supervision and management by an 
international agency should apply to all existing 
atomic plants immediately after the entry into 
force of an appropriate convention or conventions. 
Another proposal suggested that an effective sys- 
tem of control of atomic energy must be interna- 
tional in scope and established by an enforceable 
multilateral convention administered within the 
framework of the Security Council. Further amend- 
ments would provide for the destruction of stocks 
of manufactured and unfinished atomic weapons, 
and for elimination of the recommendation in the 
Commission’s report that in case of violation there 
should be no legal right, by “veto” or otherwise 
whereby a wilful violator of the terms of the 
treaty or convention should be protected from the 
consequences of violation of its terms. 

On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
urged the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of its terms of reference. I 
recommended that the Security Council expedite 
consideration of the reports which the Commissiog 
would make to the Security Council and that i 
facilitate the work of that Commission. It fur. 
ther recommended that the Security Council ex 
pedite consideration of a draft convention or con: 
ventions for the creation of an international sys: 
tem of control and inspection, these conventions 
to include the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

After discussing the first report of the Atomi 
Energy Commission, the Security Council request 
the Commission to study the whole matter furth 
and to submit a second report. The Council plac 
the record of its discussion on the subject at th 
Commission’s disposal, and the latter, in Marct 
1947, instructed its subsidiary bodies to considel 
the problem of the control of atomic energy in the 
light of the Security Council’s discussion, concen 
trating particularly on those aspects of the matte} 
on which no agreement had as yet been reached. 


*For details, see Yearbook of the United Natio 
1946-47, pp. 64-66, 444-51, 454, 459-62. 
“For subsequent developments, see pp. 461-76. 
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(2) Regulation and Reduction of Armaments ™ 


On the initiative of the delegation of the 
S.S.R., the General Assembly also turned its 
tention during the first year and a half of the 
‘ganization’s existence to the question of regulat- 
ig and reducing national arms and armed forces. 
1 a resolution unanimously adopted by the As- 
mbly on December 14, 1946, the necessity for a 
sitive accomplishment along these lines was rec- 
snized. The Security Council was called upon 
‘omptly to consider ways and means of effecting 
ie general regulation and reduction of armaments 
id armed forces and of assuring that the provi- 
ons im question, once agreed upon, would be 
nerally observed by all concerned rather than 
uilaterally by only some of the participants. 

The Assembly also recommended the progres- 
ve and balanced withdrawal of forces stationed in 
cenemy territories and the prompt removal of 
ie armed forces of any Member stationed in terri- 
ty belonging to another Member, as well as a 
dual reduction in the size of national armed 
ces. The Assembly left to the Security Council 
ie decision as to what information Members 
ould submit in connection with the implementa- 
on of this resolution. 

Acting on this resolution, the Security Council 
1 February 13, 1947, established a Commission 
x Conventional Armaments (as distinct from 
omic and other weapons of mass destruction, 
sing considered by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
on) to make proposals on the regulation and 
duction of armaments and armed forces and on 
feguards to protect complying states.?" 


(3) Membership ”™ 

By June 30, 1947, eleven additional states had 
plied for membership in the United Nations. 
nder the Charter, admission of a state to mem- 
ship in the organization is effected by the Gen- 
al Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
curity Council. The Council recommended Af- 
vanistan, Iceland, Siam and Sweden for member- 
ip in the United Nations, and the Assembly 
yanimously accepted the recommendations. Af- 
ianistan, Iceland and Sweden became Members 
| November 19, 1946; Siam became a Member on 
ecember 16, 1946—the day following the close 
the second part of the first session—and the 
presentative of Siam took his seat for the first 
me on April 28, 1947, at the opening plenary 
eeting of the Assembly’s first special session (on 
ilestine). 

The remaining seven states that had applied for 
nited Nations membership by the end of June 


1947 were Albania, Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Ireland, Transjordan, Portugal, Hungary and Italy. 
The Security Council submitted no recommenda- 
tion concerning their applications, none of them 
having received the requisite number and composi- 
tion of votes (i.e., seven affirmative votes includ- 
ing affirmative votes of all the five permanent 
members of the Security Council.) 

The General Assembly, on November 19, 1946, 
recommended that the Security Council reconsider 
the applications of five of these seven states, the 
applications of Hungary and Italy not having been 
submitted at that time. (Hungary applied for 
membership by letter dated April 22, 1947, Italy 
under date of May 7, 1947.)?° 


(4) Iranian Question ™® 

On January 19, 1946, two days after the first 
meeting of the Security Council, Iran charged 
before the Council that the U.S.S.R. was interfer- 
ing in internal Iranian affairs, a charge denied by 
the U.S.S.R. Both parties indicated willingness to 
negotiate, and the Council called on them to do so, 
keeping it informed of the progress. 

On March 18 Iran repeated its charges, declaring 
that a dispute existed between it and the U.S.S.R., 
arising from continued Soviet interference and the 
maintenance of Soviet troops in Iranian territory 
contrary to the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance of 
January 29, 1942. On April 4 the Council resolved 
to ask both Governments to report by May 6 
whether all Soviet troops had been evacuated from 
Iranian soil. On April 6 the Government of the 
US.S.R., and on April 15 the Government of Iran, 
requested the Council to delete the Iranian Ques- 
tion from the agenda on the ground that agreement 
had been reached between the two Governments 
concerning the unconditional withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Iranian territory by May 6, 1946. The 
Council did not accede to this request. 

On May 6 the Government of Iran informed the 
Council that Soviet troops had left Iranian soil, 
with the possible exception of the Province of 
Azerbaijan. In a subsequent communication, Iran 
on May 21 announced that reliable testimony indi- 
cated that Azerbaijan, too, had been evacuated on 
May 6 by Soviet forces. Thereupon, the Council, 
on May 22, decided to adjourn discussion of the 


*For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 375-81, 451-53, 454, 462-65. 

For subsequent developments, see pp. 476-80. 

For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 122-25, 303, 414-21. 

*For subsequent developments concerning membership 
applications, see pp. 39-45 and 480-89. 

*For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 327-36. 
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Iranian Question, but to retain the matter among 
the questions of which it is “seized”. On December 
5, 1946, Iran forwarded a further report to the 
Council concerning the state of affairs in Azer- 
baijan. 


(5) Indonesian Question™ 

On January 21, 1946, the Ukrainian S. S. R. 
brought to the Security Council’s attention the 
situation in Indonesia, where, it was alleged, mili- 
tary action was being carried out against the Indo- 
nesian population by British and Japanese forces, 
endangering peace and security. 

A number of proposals were put forward when 
the Council considered the question, but none 
secured the necessary number of votes, and the 
matter was regarded as closed.*? 


(6) Syrian-Lebanese Question™ 

On February 4, 1946, Syria and Lebanon brought 
to the attention of the Security Council the ques- 
tion of the presence of French and British troops 
in the two countries. A resolution, expressing con- 
fidence that France and the United Kingdom 
would negotiate with Syria and Lebanon concern- 
ing an early withdrawal of the troops and asking 
for reports on the progress of these negotiations, 
received seven affirmative votes, but failed of 
adoption since one of the five permanent members, 
the U.S.S.R., had voted against it. Nevertheless, 
France and the United Kingdom declared they 
would act in accordance with the resolution, since 
it reflected the views of a majority of Council 
members. 

The proposed negotiations were carried out and 
their results were described as satisfactory in com- 
munications addressed to the Council by Syria 
(May 19) and Lebanon (May 9). Syria reported 
that all foreign troops had been withdrawn from 
Syrian territory by the middle of May, two weeks 
ahead of the negotiated deadline. As for Lebanon, 
the United Kingdom agreed to withdraw its forces 
by June 30, and France its forces by December 31, 
1946. 


(7) Greek Question™ 

On Januaty 21, 1946, the U.S.S.R. brought to 
the Security Council’s attention the situation in 
Greece where, it was alleged, the presence of 
British troops constituted an interference in Greek 
internal affairs, causing tension likely to endanger 
peace and security. The United Kingdom and 
Greece stated that British troops in Greece were 
there with the consent of the Greek Government 
and that there had been no interference in the 
internal affairs of Greece. A statement made by the 


President of the Council, noting the various views 
expressed in the course of the discussion, was ac- 
cepted by Council members as closing the matter. 

Half a year later, on August 24, 1946, the situa- 
tion in Greece was again brought before the 
Council, this time by the Ukrainian S. S. R., on 
the grounds that the situation in the Balkans 
resulting from the policy of the Greek Government 
constituted, it was alleged, a threat to peace. The 
charges were denied by Greece. Various proposals, 
including one for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry to be dispatched to the Balkans to 
gather on-the-spot evidence, failed to muster the 
necessary votes in the Council. On September 20, 
1946, the question was taken off the agenda of the 
Council. 

The question was re-opened on December 3 by 
Greece, whose Government asked the Council to 
give early consideration to a situation which was 
leading to friction between Greece and its north- 
ern neighbors, the latter being charged with sup- 
porting Greek guerrillas in their warfare in 
northern Greece, charges which the three Govern- 
ments concerned, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, denied. On December 19, 1946, the Council 
decided to dispatch a Commission of Investigation 
(which consisted of representatives of all the 
members of the Security Council) to the Balkan 
regions in question. The report of the Commis- 
sion was made public on June 25, 1947. In it, a 
majority of the members of the Commission held 
that Yugoslavia, and to a smaller extent Albania 
and Bulgaria, had supported Greek guerrillas, 
while a minority declared that the Greek Govern-. 
ment was itself to blame for the frontier incidents. 
The Council began consideration of the report on 


‘June 27, 1947.35 , 


(8) Spanish Question® 

On February 9, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution endorsing the view that 
Franco-Spain was ineligible for membership in the 
United Nations, and calling upon Members to aa 
in accordance with the letter and spirit of the reso- 
lution in the conduct of their future relations with 
Spain. . 
“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 338-41. 

“For subsequent developments on the Indonesian Ques- 
tion, see pp. 362-87. 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 341-45. q 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 336-38, 351-75. 

“For subsequent developments, see pp. 337-52, 63-75 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations 
1946-47, pp. 66-67, 126-30, 345-51; for subsequen 
developments, see pp. 47-52, 496-97. 
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On April 8 and 9, 1946, Poland brought to the 
security Council’s attention the situation arising 
rom the existence and activities of the Franco 
egime. A short time thereafter (on April 17) 
oland proposed that the Council call on all 
Members of the Organization to sever diplomatic 
elations with Spain. The proposal was not adopted, 
yut the Council decided to set up a sub-committee 
o study the Spanish situation. A majority of the 
ub-committee found that the Franco regime was a 
sotential rather than an actual threat to peace and 
. source of friction among Members. It recom- 
nended that its findings be placed before the Gen- 
tal Assembly, with the advice that, should the 
‘ranco regime be still in office at the time, the 
Assembly should recommend the severance of dip- 
omatic relations with Spain. The proposal of the 
ub-committee, as well as other proposals, did not, 
1oWever, muster sufficient votes in the Council, the 
atter merely resolving to keep the Spanish Ques- 
ion under continuous observation. On November 
i, 1946, the Council took the Spanish Question off 
ts agenda to enable the General Assembly to make 
ecommendations on the matter. 

On December 12, 1946, the General Assembly 
ecommended that Franco-Spain be barred from 
membership in the specialized agencies having 
elations with the United Nations, that all Mem- 
yers of the United Nations immediately recall their 
Ambassadors and Ministers Plenipotentiary from 
Madrid, and that the Security Council consider 
vhat further measures might be required if a 
jpanish Government based on the consent of the 
jpanish people were not established within a rea- 
onable period of time. 


(9) Treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa™ 


On December 8, 1946, the General Assembly 
dopted a resolution stating that the treatment of 
ndians in the Union of South Africa should be in 
onformity with the international obligations in 
orce between the Governments of India and South 
\frica and with the Charter of the United Nations, 
nd calling upon the two Governments to nego- 
late. 

The question of the treatment of Indians in 
uth Africa had been placed on the agenda of the 
econd part of the first regular session of the 
seneral Assembly by India, with the allegation 
hat this treatment had led to a situation the con- 
inuation of which was likely to endanger friendly 
elations between the two nations. The Assembly, 
n adopting its resolution, implicitly rejected the 
Jnion’s contention that the matter complained of 


by India was within South Africa's domestic juris- 
diction. The Assembly had also rejected a proposal 
to refer to the International Court of Justice, for 
an advisory opinion, the question of whether the 
matter was, or was not, within South Africa’s 
domestic jurisdiction.® 


(10) Corfu Channel Incident 

On January 10, 1947, the Secretary-General re- 
ceived a communication from the United King- 
dom, asking that the Security Council take up a 
dispute between the United Kingdom and Albania 
arising from the loss of lives and damages sus- 
tained by two British warships by mines in the 
Corfu Channel on October 22, 1946. In February, 
1947, the Council established a sub-committee to 
examine the material bearing on the dispute. The 
Council considered the report of its sub-committee, 
which had been issued on March 15, but could 
reach no agreement. On April 9 the Council 
decided to recommend that the case be referred to 
the International Court of Justice. The United 
Kingdom initiated proceedings before the Court 
on May 22, 1947. 

The Corfu Channel incident was the first dispute 
brought before the International Court of Justice.4° 


(11) Trieste* 

On January 10, 1947, the Security Council 
adopted a resolution approving certain Annexes to 
the Italian Peace Treaty, namely the “Instrument 
for the Provisional Regime of the Free Territory 
of Trieste”, the “Permanent Statute for the Free 
Territory of Trieste”, and the “Instrument of the 
Free Port of Trieste”. The Council thereby accepted 
the responsibility of ensuring the independence 
and integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
including the responsibility of appointing the 
Governor. The Council began consideration of the 
choice of a Governor, but its deliberations on this 
point had not resulted in agreement by the end of 
June 1947.” 


(12) Palestine Question * 


On April 2, 1947, the United Kingdom re- 
quested that the Palestine Question be placed on 


the agenda of the General Assembly’s next (sec- 


‘For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 14448. 

*For subsequent developments, see pp. 52-59. 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 392-94. 

“For subsequent developments, see pp. 792, 794-95. 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 381-92. 

“For subsequent developments, see pp. 352—56. 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 276-304. 
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ond) regular session, and that a special session 
be convened to appoint and instruct a special 
committee to prepare the ground for the considera- 
tion of the question. 

The special session was held at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, from April 28 to May 15, 
1947. After hearing representatives of the Arab 
Higher Committee and of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, the General Assembly decided to set up 
an eleven-member United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine (Australia, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia) and to give it 
“the widest powers to ascertain and record facts, 
and to investigate all questions and issues relevant 
to the problem of Palestine”, to authorize it to 
conduct its investigations wherever it deemed 
useful, including Palestine, and to request the 
Special Committee to submit its report on or be- 
fore September 1, 1947. 

The Special Committee held its first meeting on 
May 26, 1947.44 


6. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Many of the important questions in the eco- 
nomic and social spheres dealt with by the United 
Nations during the first year and a half of the 
organization’s existence were legacies from the 
war. There were such urgent and pressing prob- 
lems as those of the reconstruction of war- 
devastated economies, of the more than a million 
refugees and displaced persons, of tragic food, 
medicine, housing and transportation shortages. In 
these and related fields, the final decision and often 
the initiative, too, are the responsibilities of the 
General Assembly, but the responsibility of draft- 
ing concrete programs for the Assembly’s approval 
rests upon the Economic and Social Council. The 
complexity of the tasks assigned to the Council 
may be judged from the fact that even up to June 
30, 1947, meetings of the Council and its subsidiary 
bodies accounted for about 50 per cent of all meet- 
ings held by United Nations organs. The following 
were some of the most important questions dealt 
with. 

(1) Refugees* 

A special committee to study ways and means 
of coping with the problem of refugees and dis- 
placed persons was established by the Economic 
and Social Council during its first session, pursuant 
to a resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
in February 1946. The Assembly resolution had 
outlined the general principles that were to guide 
United Nations activities in this field. The Assem- 
bly recognized that the refugee problem was an 


international issue and agreed that no bona fide 
refugee or displaced person should be repatriated 
if he expressed valid objections; that to encourage 
and assist repatriation was, however, the prin- 
cipal task; that humanitarian action on behalf of 
refugees must not interfere with the prosecution 
and surrender of war criminals, traitors and quis- 
lings; and that the case of Germans being re- 
patriated to Germany did not come within the 
scope of the Assembly’s resolution. 

The committee set up by the Economic and 
Social Council recommended, in June 1946, the 
creation of a temporary specialized agency, the 
International Refugee Organization, and submitted 
a draft constitution and other pertinent recom- 
mendations. The Council, with certain modifica- 
tions, endorsed the program proposed by the 
Committee, and recommended its adoption to the 
General Assembly. On December 15, 1946, the 
General Assembly approved the constitution and 
budget of the IRO as well as an agreement for the 
creation of an IRO Preparatory Commission to 
carry out the preliminary work pending the com- 
ing into existence of the IRO itself. The constitu- 
tion provided that the IRO would come into being 
when ratified by a minimum of fifteen states, con- 
tributing at least 75 per cent of IRO’s operational 
budget.*¢ 


(2) World Shortage of Cereals * 

In view of the acute shortage of cereals caused 
by the Second World War, the General Assembly 
on February 14, 1946, adopted a resolution urging 
all governments and peoples to take immediate and 
drastic action to ensure the maximum production 
of grain in the coming season. 

Following the adoption of the resolution by the | 
Assembly, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
arranged a Special Meeting on Urgent Food 
Problems in Washington in May 1946. Recom- 
mendations were made to governments on the con- 
servation and expansion of scarce food supplies — 
and on the short-term and long-term international 
arrangements required in the field of food and- 
agriculture. 

As recommended by the Special Meeting, an _ 
International Emergency Food Council represent- 
ing some twenty countries was formed on June 20, 
1946, to replace the Combined Food Board. 
ee further developments, see pp. 227-81, 304-12, 

For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 72-75, 164-70, 546-50, 805-20. 

“For subsequent developments, see pp. 126-29, 612— 
13, 645-46, 957-64. 


“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 75-76, 170-73, 495-96, 690. ; 
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The General Assembly again in December 1946 
adopted a resolution recognizing that the food 
Situation was still unsatisfactory. The Assembly 
urged governments and international agencies con- 
cerned to adopt or continue measures designed to 
overcome the deficit during 1947 in bread grains, 
tice, fats and oils, dairy products, meat and sugar, 
and to achieve an equitable allocation and prompt 
distribution of the supplies available. 

(3) Reconstruction and Relief * 

In June 1946, the Economic and Social Council 
set up a Temporary Sub-Commission on the Re- 
construction of (war) Devastated Areas. Arising 
out of the work of this Sub-Commission and sub- 
sequent Council discussions, the Council, on March 
28, 1947, established an Economic Commission for 
Europe and an Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. The former held its first session from 
May 2 to 14, the latter from June 16 to 25, 1947. 

The United Nations also took measures in the 
related field of international relief. To ascertain 
the basic relief and assistance needs of a number 
of countries, the General Assembly itself set up, on 
December 11, 1946, a Special Technical Commit- 
tee, whose report, submitted a month later (Jan- 
uaty 23, 1947), showed that eight European 
countries which had been receiving UNRRA 
assistance would need assistance in 1947 totalling 
some $583,000,000. 

As a special measure, the General Assembly, 
accepting a recommendation of the Economic and 
Social Council, on December 11, 1946, created the 
United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund to be used for the benefit of children 
and adolescents in countries which had been the 
victims of aggression or which had been receiving 
UNRRA aid, as well as for child health purposes 
n general. The Fund was to be financed by volun- 
ary contributions from governments, voluntary 
igencies and individuals and by any assets made 
available by UNRRA. On March 29 the Economic 
und Social Council decided that the Fund should 
also be used to benefit the health of expectant 
mothers. On June 19, 1947, the Fund approved a 
six-months program of providing some 200 
calories per day in the form of milk, fats and cocoa 
for approximately three and a quarter million 
children in eleven countries. 

On December 11, the General Assembly re- 
juested the Secretary-General to consider ways and 
means of using contributions equivalent to one 
Jay's pay from people all over the world to help 
meet relief needs. The Economic and Social Coun- 
il, considering the need for funds of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, on March 29, 


1947, approved in principle such a world-wide 
appeal for non-governmental voluntary contribu- 
tions.*9 


(4) International Trade™ 

In order to deal with the problem of expanding 
the volume of world trade—a problem closely 
linked with the question of full employment and 
economic development—the Economic and Social 
Council in February 1946 set up a Preparatory 
Committee for an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment to prepare an annotated 
draft agenda for consideration by the international 
conference. 

The Preparatory Committee held its first session 
in London in October and November 1946. At 
that session a number of important problems relat- 
ing to international trade were discussed, and a 
report issued. The report contained, as an annex, a 
working document embodying a partial draft text 
of the charter of the proposed International Trade 
Organization. 

The work of the Preparatory Committee was 
continued during January and February 1947 at 
Lake Success by a drafting committee, which was 
set up to do further work in connection with the 
establishment of the draft charter. 

It was agreed at the first session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee that, pending the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization, some machin- 
ety was required for co-ordinating international 
action on commodity problems. As a result, the 
Secretary-General, by recommendation of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, appointed an Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements to keef informed of, and to 
facilitate by appropriate means, inter-governmental 
consultation or action on commodity problems. 

The Preparatory Committee began its second 
session at Geneva in April 1947, and discussions 
were still in progress at the end of June.”! 


(5) Statistics” 
Considerable progress had been made in devel- 
oping the statistical services of the United Nations. 


Sor details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 155-60, 162-64, 478-91, 518-21. 

“For subsequent developments, see Economic Commis- 
sions, pp. 98-100, 523-46; United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, pp. 620-23, 125-26; United 
Nations Appeal for Children, pp. 623-28; also pp. 546- 
48 for subsequent developments on reconstruction of 
devastated areas. 

5°See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
492-95. 

For subsequent developments, see pp. 522-23, 973- 

8See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
506-9. 
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A Statistical Office of the United Nations, to act 
as the central statistical unit in the Secretariat of 
the United Nations, was established. The statistical 
activities of the League of Nations were taken over 
by the United Nations. A Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, which contains more than twelve hun- 
dred key statistical series relating to seventy 
countries, was being published by the United 
Nations. Preparations were also being made to 
provide an opportunity for statisticians of all 
Member countries to discuss statistical problems in 
a World Statistical Congress to be held in Sep- 
tember 1947.°* 
(6) Fiscal Problems ™ 

The Fiscal Commission, meeting at Lake Success 
in May 1947 for its first session, outlined certain 
general arrangements concerning the establishment 
within the United Nations of an international 
fiscal information and reference service, the pro- 
vision of technical advice to governments and 
specialized agencies, the co-operation to be ob- 
tained from governments and the establishment of 
a liaison system with national fiscal administrations. 

Among other things, the Commission recom- 
mended that, in continuation of the work done by 
the League of Nations, the following publications 
should be compiled and issued in the near future: 
Public Debt 1914-1947; Public Finance Survey 
1937-1947. It also made recommendations for 
the collection of information to assist in the study 
of international tax relations.>® 


(7) Population Questions” 

The Population Commission held its first ses- 
sion in February 1947. Acting on the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations and those of the Statistical 
Commission, the Economic and Social Council in 
Match 1947 made recommendations, inter alia, 
on: the compilation of population statistics, es- 
timates and studies needed by the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies; assistance by the 
Secretariat to Member States taking comparable 
population censuses; the publication by the United 
Nations of a Demographic Yearbook; the prepara- 
tion of proposals for securing greater comparabil- 
ity and a general improvement of basic population 
data; and the preparation of special studies of the 
population of Trust Territories.®* 

(8) Transport and Communications ® 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion at its first session in May 1946 reviewed 
international activities in the fields of civil aviation, 
postal services, telecommunications and maritime 
navigation. It suggested that the inter-govern- 
mental organizations which already existed in the 


first three of these fields should be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations as specialized 
agencies, after modification by these organizations 
of their basic instruments where necessary. The 
Economic and Social Council approved this pro- 
gram at its second session. 

On the recommendation of the Commission, the 
Council decided to call a conference of interested 
governments to consider the establishment of a 
new inter-governmental maritime organization. At 
the same time, the Council confirmed the view of 
the Commission that problems of inland transport 
were primarily regional in character. Accordingly, 
the Economic Commission for Europe convened 
on May 27, 1947, a meeting of transport experts, 
which advised that the Economic Commission for 
Europe should establish, as a subsidiary body, an 
Inland Transport Committee to facilitate inter- 
governmental co-operation in this field in Europe. 
As far as other regions of the world were con- 
cerned, the Council requested the Secretary-General 
to undertake studies of regional organization in the 
field of inland transport in Asia and the Far East, 
and in the Americas. 

A committee of experts to prepare a world con- 
ference on passport and frontier formalities was 
convened by the Economic and Social Council at 
Geneva in April 1947, and made recommendations 
for improving passport formalities, simplifying 
visa procedure and easing frontier formalities.*® 

(9) Continuation of the Social Welfare Activities 

of the League of Nations and UNRRA®™ 

In the social sphere, action taken by the United 
Nations during the first eighteen months of its 
existence included making arrangements for as- 
suming the work previously performed by the 
League of Nations in the control of narcotic drugs 
and in the suppression of the traffic in women and 
children and obscene publications, and for trans- 
ferring to the United Nations the advisory social 
welfare activities performed by UNRRA.*! 


"For subsequent developments, see pp. 562-67. 

"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
504-6. 

“For subsequent developments, see pp. 559-62. 
Gare Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 

For subsequent developments, see pp. 637-41. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
496-504. ; 
ares subsequent developments, see pp. 567-72, 969— 
“For functions taken over from the League of Nations, 
see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 110— 
11, 261-68, 521, 536-39; for continuation of social wel- 
fare functions of UNRRA, see ibid., pp. 160-62, 516-18. 

"For subsequent developments, see Social Activities, 
pp. 606-19, 100-1. . 
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(10) Human Rights? 

The Economic and Social Council at its first 
ssion established a Commission on Human 
ights to prepare proposals concerning an inter- 
ational bill of rights and international declara- 
ons or conventions regarding civil liberties. A 
rafting committee established by the Commission 
egan to draft the bill. The Council stated that 
ending the adoption of the bill international 
eaties involving human rights should conform to 
1e fundamental standards set forth in the Charter. 
- requested the Secretariat to compile a yearbook 
n law and usage relating to human rights, and 
1vited Members to consider establishing local 
uman rights committees in their countries to col- 
borate in furthering the Commission’s work. 

Sub-Commissions were set up by the Commis- 
on on Human Rights on the Prevention of Dis- 
‘imination and the Protection of Minorities and 
n Freedom of Information and of the Press. 

The Assembly also reflected its concern for free- 
9m of the press, when, on December 14, 1946, it 
solved that a conference of all Members should 
e held on freedom of information. The Confer- 
ace was to consider the rights, obligations and 
tactices which should form a part of the concept 
f freedom of information. Proposals concerning 
1€ Organization and agenda of the Conference 
ere drafted by the Sub-Commission on Freedom 
f Information and of the Press. 

On December 11, 1946, the General Assembly 
randed the practice of genocide as an interna- 
onal crime, to be punishable under international 
w, and requested the drafting of a convention on 
is subject.®% 


(11) Status of Women™ 

The Economic and Social Council also decided 
) establish a nuclear Sub-Commission (later ex- 
anded into a full Commission) on the Status of 
7omen. The Commission was asked to examine 
<isting legal and conventional disabilities of 
omen with respect to political, social and eco- 
omic rights, as well as educational opportunities, 
ad to present suitable proposals designed to cor- 
ct any such inequalities. A questionnaire was 
repared concerning the legal status and treatment 
f women. Members were invited to send in re- 
lies to the Secretary-General by July 1, 1947, con- 
srning Part I of the questionnaire, Public Law; 
ection A, Franchise; and Section B, Eligibility to 
old public office. On December 11, 1946, the 
reneral Assembly adopted a resolution recom- 
ending that all Member States which had not 
ready done so should grant women the same 
litical rights as men.®° 


(12) Health” 

The United Nations took steps to improve world 
health through the creation of a World Health 
Organization. The constitution of the Organization 
was drafted at the International Health Conference 
convened by the Economic and Social Council, 
and held in New Yotk from June 19 to July 22, 
1946. An Interim Commission started functioning 
at the end of the International Health Confer- 
ence.®* 


(13) Narcotic Drugs” 

At its fourth session the Economic and Social 
Council adopted a resolution asking the Secretary- 
General to communicate with the four occupying 
Powers of Germany recommending that they set 
up, without delay, an effective system for the con- 
trol of narcotics in Germany. This communication 
was sent on May 7, 1947. Also at its fourth session, 
the Council recommended that the governments 
responsible for negotiating peace treaties with 
Japan should arrange for extremely strict control 
of narcotics in that country. 

The Economic and Social Council on March 28, 
1947, adopted a resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary-General to invite all the governments of 
countries where the use of opium for smoking was 
still legal to take immediate steps to prohibit the 
manufacture, internal traffic and use of opium for 
such purposes. 

At its fourth session the Council also approved 
the issue to governments of questionnaires on raw 
opium and on the coca leaf.®® 


c. TRUSTEESHIP QUESTIONS AND RELATED 
Matters ”° 


The most important development in the field 
of the International Trusteeship System between 
January 10, 1946, and June 30, 1947, was the 
approval, on December 13, 1946, of eight Trustee- 
ship Agreements, as follows: 


®See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
175-78, 254-56, 523-32. 
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Administering 
Trust Territory Authority 
New Guinea Australia 
Ruanda-Urundi Belgium 
Cameroons under French Admin. France 
Togoland under French Admin. France 
Cameroons under British Admin. United Kingdom 
Togoland under British Admin., United Kingdom 
Tanganyika United Kingdom 
Western Samoa New Zealand 


The approval of these Agreements made pos- 
sible immediate creation of the Trusteeship Council. 

On April 2, 1947, the Security Council approved 
a Trusteeship Agreement for the strategic area of 
the Territory of the Pacific Islands (the Marshalls, 
Marianas and Carolines) submitted by the United 
States. 

During the first session (March 26—April 28, 
1947) of the Trusteeship Council, that organ dis- 
posed of such necessary routine matters as the 
adoption of its provisional rules of procedure, and 
also dealt with other business. Thus, it drew up a 
Provisional Questionnaire which was to serve as the 
basis for the reports which Administering Author- 
ities must submit annually on conditions in their 
respective Trust Territories. The Council also 
examined a number of petitions, and, in connection 
with one of these, dispatched its first visiting mis- 
sion. The petition in question had been submitted 
by the leaders of the Western Samoan people, who 
requested self-government. The petition further 
suggested that New Zealand, the Administering 
Authority, should continue to remain associated 
with Western Samoa as Adviser on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It also called for an end to the “unnatural” 
division of the Samoan people into the two sep- 
arate territories of Western Samoa and United 
States-administered Samoa. The Council decided 
that this last point went beyond its own com- 
petence, since Samoa, unlike Western Samoa, was 
not a Trust Territory. 

Another development in the sphere of depend- 
ent areas came when the General Assembly, on 
December 14, 1946, declared itself unable to ac- 
cede to the incorporation of the Mandated territory 
of South West Africa into the territory of the 
Mandatory Power, the Union of South Africa. In- 
stead the Assembly invited the Union Government 
to submit a Trusteeship Agreement for South 
West Africa. 

With regard to Non-Self-Governing Territories 
not placed under the Trusteeship System, the Gen- 
eral Assembly in February 1946 reminded the 
administering Powers that their obligations under 
Chapter XI of the Charter were already in force. 
It asked the Secretary-General to summarize the 


information transmitted to him by these Powers 
under Article 73 e of the Charter. 

In December 1946 the General Assembly estab- 
lished an ad hoc Committee to study the informa- 
tion transmitted by the Powers administering such 
Territories and to make recommendations to the 
next (second) regular session of the Assembly on 
the best method of dealing with such information. 
By the second part of the Assembly’s first session, 
information had been submitted by five administer- 
ing Powers: Australia, France, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom and United States, concerning 36 terri- 
tories; and Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom had express- 
ed their intention of submitting information on 
other Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


d, LEGAL QUESTIONS 

Among the most important developments in the 
legal field during the first one and a half years of 
the organization’s existence was the decision of the 
General Assembly to establish a committee to 
advise it on what steps to take to encourage the 
development and codification of international law. 
Among the assignments entrusted by the Assembly 
to this committee was the instruction to treat as of 
primary importance in the formulation of a code 
of offences against peace and security the principles 
of international law laid down in the Charter of 
the Niirnberg Tribunal and embodied in the 
Tribunal’s Judgment. These principles were af- 
firmed by the Assembly. 

Other legal matters dealt with included the 
approval by the General Assembly on February 13, 
1946, of a Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations (by June 30, 1947, 
six Members had acceded to the Convention); 
the adoption by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 7, 1946, of an official seal and emblem of the 
United Nations; and, a week later, the adoption of 
regulations for the registration and publication of 
treaties and international agreements. 

As for the International Court of Justice, as has 
been stated, the only case referred to it by June 30, 
1947, was the Anglo-Albanian dispute over the 
Corfu Channel Incident, the application for the 
Court’s consideration of this matter having been 
filed by the United Kingdom on May 22, 1947.78 


™For subsequent developments on Trusteeship ques- 
tions, see pp. 138-42, 727-88; on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, see pp. 142-55, 708-21. 

“For legal questions, see Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions, 1946-47, pp. 99-109, 249-61; for International 
Court of Justice, see zbid., pp. 98-99, 237-49, 593-612. 

“For subsequent developments on legal questions, see 
pp. 187-222; for the International Court of Justice, see 
pp. 185-87, 791-802. . 


II. The General Assembly 


A. THE CHARTER AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’ 


The General Assembly is the only one of the six 
srincipal organs of the United Nations which con- 
ists of all the Members of the United Nations. It 
s essentially a deliberative, overseeing and review- 
ng organ. 

In broad terms, the Charter states that the Gen- 
tal Assembly may discuss any questions or any 
natters within the scope of the Charter or relating 
o the powers and functions of any organs of the 
Jnited Nations, and it may make recommenda- 
ions to the Members of the United Nations or to 
he Security Council, or to both, on any such 
juestions or matters. The only exception to this is 
hat the Assembly may not make recommendations 
n. disputes or situations that are being dealt with 
y the Security Council, unless the Security Council 
equests it to do so. The Assembly receives and 
onsiders annual and special reports from the 
ecurity Council, including an account of the 
neasutes that the Council has decided upon or 
aken to maintain international peace and security. 
“he Assembly also receives and considers reports 
rom the other organs of the United Nations. 


1. Functions and Powers 


The functions and powers of the General 
\ssembly fall into the following main categories: 
qaintenance of international peace and security; 
romotion of international political, economic and 
ocial co-operation; operation of the International 
‘rusteeship System. The Assembly has also various 
rganizational, administrative and budgetary func- 
ions. 


, MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AND SECURITY 


Although the Security Council is entrusted with 
he primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
nternational peace and security, including the 
ormulation of plans for the establishment of a 
ystem for the regulation of armaments, the Gen- 
ral Assembly may consider the general principles 
f co-operation in the maintenance of international 
ace and security, including the principles gov- 


erning disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments, and may make recommendations with 
regard to such principles to the Members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or to 
both. 

The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations, or by the Security 
Council, or by a state which is not a Member of 
the United Nations if that state accepts in advance 
the obligations of pacific settlement provided in 
the Charter, and may make recommendations to 
the state or states concerned or to the Security 
Council on such questions unless they are already 
being dealt with by the Security Council. Any such 
question on which action is necessary is to be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

The General Assembly may recommend meas- 
ures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, 
regardless of origin, which it deems likely to im- 
pair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations, including situations resulting from 
violations of the Principles and Purposes of the 
United Nations, provided such situations are not 
being dealt with by the Security Council. 

The General Assembly may call the attention of 
the Security Council to situations which are likely 
to endanger international peace and security. 

The Secretary-General, with the consent of the 
Security Council, is to notify the General Assembly 
at each session of any matters relative to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security which 
are being dealt with by the Security Council and 
is similarly to notify the General Assembly, or the 
Members of the United Nations if the General 
Assembly is not in session, immediately the Secur- 
ity Council ceases to deal with such matters. 


*This section is a summary of the Charter provisions 
with respect to the General Assembly. Chapter VI, 
Articles 9-22, of the Charter is devoted to the General 
Assembly. Other provisions are to be found in Articles 
1-2, 4-7, 23-24, 35, 60-64, 66, 85-88, 93, 96-98, 
101, 105, 108-9 of the Charter, and Articles 4, 7-12, 
32-33, 69 of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. 
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b, PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CO-OPERATION 


The General Assembly is to initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of: 

(1) promoting international co-operation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codification; 

(2) promoting international co-operation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
fields, and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 

The functions and powers of the United Nations 
with respect to international economic and social 
co-operation are vested in the General Assembly 
and, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
in the Economic and Social Council.” 


c. OPERATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
‘TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


The functions and powers of the United Nations 
with regard to Non-Self-Governing Territories not 
designated as strategic that are placed under the 
International Trusteeship System, including the 
terms of Trusteeship Agreements and of their 
alteration or amendment, are exercised by the 
General Assembly; the Trusteeship Council, oper- 
ating under the authority of the General Assembly, 
assists the General Assembly in carrying out these 
functions.? 


d. ORGANIZATIONAL, ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY FUNCTIONS 


The General Assembly elects the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the members of 
the Economic and Social Council, and such mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council as: may be neces- 
sary to ensure that the total number of members of 
the Trusteeship Council is equally divided between 
those Members of the United Nations which ad- 
minister Trust Territories and those which do not. 
The General Assembly and the Security Council, 
voting independently, elect the members of the 
International Court of Justice. 

Upon the recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly appoints the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The Secretary- 
General acts in that capacity in all meetings of the 
General Assembly, and makes an annual report to 
the General Assembly on the work of the organiza- 
tion. He appoints the staff of the Secretariat in 
accordance with regulations established by the 
General Assembly. 
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The General Assembly considers and approves 
the budget of the United Nations. The expenses of 
the United Nations are borne by the Members as 
apportioned by the General Assembly. The General 
Assembly considers and approves any financial and 
budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies 
and examines the administrative budgets of such 
agencies with a view to making recommendations. 

Upon the recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly may admit any state to 
membership in the United Nations; suspend the 
exercise of the rights and privileges of membership 
by any Member against which preventive or en- 
forcement action has been taken by the Security 
Council; and expel from the United Nations any 
Member which has persistently violated the Prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

The General Assembly, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council, determines the condi- 
tions on which a state which is not a Member of 
the United Nations may become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. The 
General Assembly may request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question, and it may authorize the other 


organs of the United Nations, as well as the 


specialized agencies, to request advisory opinions 


of the Court on legal questions arising within the 


scope of their activities. 

The General Assembly may make recommenda- 
tions concerning, or propose conventions on, the 
privileges and immunities of the United Nations, 
of representatives of Members of the United Na- 
tions and of officials of the United Nations, to the 
Member Governments of the United Nations. 

Any amendment to or alteration of the Charter 
will come into force when it is adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Assembly or of a 
General Conference called to amend the Charter 
and ratified by two thirds of the Members of the 
United Nations, including all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


2. Voting and Procedure 


The voting and procedure of the General As- 
sembly are defined in the Charter as follows: 

Each Member of the United Nations may send 
up to five representatives to the General Assembly, 
but each Member has only one vote. 

Decisions of the General Assembly on important 
questions are made by a two-thirds majority of the 


°*See pp. 500-1. 


*See p. 727. 
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fembers present and voting. These questions in- 
lude: recommendations with respect to the main- 
nance of international peace and security; the 
lection of the non-permanent membets of the 
ecurity Council, the members of the Economic 
nd Social Council, and the elective members of 
1e Trusteeship Council; the admission of new 
fembets to the United Nations; the suspension of 
ie rights and privileges of membership; the 
xpulsion of Members; questions relating to the 
peration of the Trusteeship System; and budget- 
ry questions. Decisions on other questions, includ- 
1g the determination of additional categories of 
uestions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, 
re made by a majority of the Members present 
nd voting. 

A Member of the United Nations which is in 
rrears in the payment of its financial contributions 


to the organization has no vote in the General 
Assembly if the amount of its arrears equals or 
exceeds the amount of the contributions due from 
it for the preceding two full years. The General 
Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such a Mem- 
ber to vote if it is satisfied that the failure to pay 
is due to conditions beyond the control of the 
Member. 

The General Assembly meets in regular annual 
sessions and in such special sessions as occasion 
may require. Special sessions may be convoked by 
the Secretary-General at the request of the Security 
Council or of a majority of the Members of the 
United Nations.* 

The General Assembly adopts its own rules of 
procedure. It may establish such subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the performance of its 
functions. 


B. ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The rules of procedure adopted by the General 
ssembly define its organizational structure, which 
in be outlined as follows: 

At each session the General Assembly elects a 
resident and seven Vice-Presidents, who hold 
fice until the close of the session at which they 
e elected. If the President finds it necessary to be 
ssent during a meeting or any part thereof, he 
spoints one of the Vice-Presidents to take his 
lace. If the President is unable to perform his 
nctions, a new President is elected for the un- 
xpired term. 

There are four types of committees of the Gen- 
-al Assembly: 

(1) Main Committees 

(2) Procedural Committees® 
(3) Standing Committees? 
(4) ad hoc Committees® 


1. Main Committees 


There are six Main Committees: 


First Committee—Political and Security (in- 
cluding the regulation of armaments) ; 


Second Committee—Economic and Financial; 

Third Committee—Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural; 

Fourth Committee—Trusteeship (including Non- 
Self-Governing Territories) ; 


Fifth Committee—Administrative and Budget- 

anys 

Sixth Committee—Legal. 

These Main Committees correspond to the major 
fields of responsibility of the General Assembly. 
They have the function of considering agenda 
items referred to them by the General Assembly 
and of preparing draft recommendations and reso- 
lutions for submission to the General Assembly. 
On each of these Committees all Members of the 
United Nations have the right to be represented. 


The Political and Security Committee considers, 
among other items, the admission, suspension and 
expulsion of Members; any political and security 
matters within the scope of the Charter; the gen- 
eral principles of co-operation in the maintenance 
of international peace and security and the prin- 
ciples governing disarmament and the regulation 
of armaments; the promotion of international co- 
operation in the political field and the peaceful 
adjustment of situations likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare and friendly relations among nations. 

The Economic and Financial Committee con- 
cerns itself with the economic and financial aspects 


*The rules of procedure of the General Assembly pro- 
vide that a special session may also be called at the request 
of any Member of the United Nations concurred in by 
the majority of the Members. 

‘*For membership and lists of representatives in com- 
mittees, see Annex III, pp. 319-22. 
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of the program of the Economic and Social Council 
and of the specialized agencies, and may consider 
any economic and financial matters within the 
scope of the Charter. It may also consider the pro- 
motion of international co-operation in the eco- 
nomic field, including questions of higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment and conditions of 
economic progress and development. It may also 
deal with the question of equilibrium and stabiliza- 
tion of prices. 

The Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Com- 
mittee considers the corresponding aspects of the 
work of the Economic and Social Council and of 
the specialized agencies, and any social, humani- 
tarian, cultural, educational, health and related 
matters within the scope of the Charter. 

The Trusteeship Committee considers items rfe- 
lating to the International Trusteeship System. It 
may also consider any matters arising under Chap- 
ter XI relating to Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
considers matters pertaining to the budget of the 
organization, the changes in the assessments of 
Members and financial and budgetary arrange- 
ments with the specialized agencies. It also con- 
siders administrative questions and matters relating 
to the organization of the Secretariat. 

The Legal Committee considers the legal and 
constitutional aspects of such matters as proposed 
amendments to the Charter, requests to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for advisory opinions and 
legal problems referred from other committees. It 
may also consider measures to encourage the pro- 
gressive development of international law and its 
codification. 


2. Procedural Committees 


There are two Procedural Committees: a Cre- 
dentials Committee and a General Committee. 

The Credentials Committee, which consists of 
nine members, is appointed at the beginning of 
each session by the General Assembly on the 
proposal of the President. The Committee ex- 
amines and reports on the credentials of repre- 
sentatives. 

The General Committee consists of fourteen 
members, no two of whom may be members of the 
same delegation, and is so constituted as to ensure 
its representative character. It comprises the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, who presides, the 
seven Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the six 
Main Committees. The General Committee studies 
the provisional agenda and the supplementary list,® 
considers requests for the inclusion of additional 


items in the agenda and reports to the plenary 
meeting. It assists the President of the General 
Assembly in drawing up the agenda for each 
plenary meeting, in determining the priority of 
agenda items, and in co-ordinating the proceedings 
of all committees of the General Assembly. It also 
assists the President in the conduct of the work of 
the General Assembly which falls within the com- 
petence of the President. It may not, however, 
decide any political question. 


3. Standing Committees 


Two Standing Committees are provided for in 
the General Assembly’s rules of procedure: an 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions and a Committee on Con- 
tributions. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions examines the budget of the 
United Nations and advises the General Assembly 
on other administrative and financial matters re- 
ferred to it. It consists of nine members, including 
at least two recognized financial experts. The 
members of the Advisory Committee are appointed 
on the basis of broad geographical representation, 
personal qualifications and experience; they serve 
for three years. The members of the Committee 
retire by rotation and are eligible for re-election. 

The Committee on Contributions is appointed 
to report to the General Assembly concerning the 
apportionment, under Article 17 of the Charter, of 
the expenses of the United Nations among Mem- 
bers, broadly according to capacity to pay. The 
Committee also reports to the General Assembly 
on the contributions to be paid by new Members; 
appeals made by Members for a change of assess- 
ment; and the action to be taken with regard to 
the application of Article 19 of the Charter, which 
deals with the question of Members in arrears in 
the payment of their financial contributions to the 
United Nations. The Committee consists of ten 
members who are elected on the basis of broad 
geographical representation, personal qualifications 
and experience; they serve for three years. The 
members of the Committee retire by rotation and 
are eligible for re-election. | 


"See Rules of Procedure, Annex IV, pp. 322-32, new 
Rules 13 and 17 (old Rules 13, 14 and 18). The Gen- 
eral Assembly revised its rules of procedure, including 
the numbering of the rules, at the second regular session 
(see p. 37). As the second regular session was held 
under the rules of procedure as adopted at the first ses- 
sion, references in the text concerning the second regular 
session are made to the old rules. For text of rules o} 

procedure adopted at the first session, see Yearbook o 

the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 313-22; see also docu: 

ment A/71/Rev.1. 
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The General Assembly is also assisted in its 

rok by a Board of Auditors, an Investments 
jommittee and a United Nations Staff Benefit 
jommittee. 

The Board of Auditors consists of the Auditor- 
seneral (or corresponding official) of three Mem- 
et Governments of the United Nations appointed 
y the General Assembly for three years. Its mem- 
ets retire by rotation. The members of the Board 
f Auditors serve as external Auditors of the 
ccounts of the United Nations, the International 
fourt of Justice and of designated specialized 
gencies. The Board submits to the General Assem- 
ly an annual report, which is made available to 
he Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
sudgetary Questions. 

The Investments Committee, which consists of 
htee members appointed for three years by the 
ecretary-General, after consultation with the Ad- 
isory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ty Questions and subject to the approval of the 
seneral Assembly, advises the Secretary-General 
n regard to the investment of special and other 
unds under the control of the United Nations as 
vell as the pensions funds. 

The United Nations Staff Benefit Committee 
onsists of three members elected for three years 
y the General Assembly, three members ap- 
yointed by the Secretary-General and three mem- 
ets, who must be participants, elected for three 
ears by secret ballot. The Committee is charged 


with the administration of the Pension Scheme. 
At its second session the General Assembly 
established an International Law Commission" to 
be composed of fifteen persons of recognized com- 
petence in international law elected for three-year 
terms of office by the General Assembly from a 
list of candidates nominated by Member Govern- 
ments. The Commission’s function is to promote 
the progressive development of international law 
and its codification. It is primarily concerned with 
public international law, but is not precluded from 
entering the field of private international law. 


4. Ad hoc Committees 


In addition to Main, Procedural and Standing 
Committees, the General Assembly may appoint 
such ad hoc committees or commissions as may be 
required from time to time for special purposes. 

In the period under review the Assembly estab- 
lished the following ad hoc committees and com- 
missions: Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly,® United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea, United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans,!° United Nations Palestine Com- 
mission, Special Committee on Information Trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e of the Charter! and 
Headquarters Advisory Committee? These com- 
mittees and commissions were established by the 
General Assembly during its second session, from 
September 16 to November 29, 1947. 


C. MEMBERSHIP, SESSIONS AND PRESIDENTS OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly consists of all the Mem- 
ers of the United Nations.’ 


During the period under review (July 1, 1947, 
o September 21, 1948) the General Assembly 
eld two sessions: 


Second Regular Session, September 16 to 
November 29, 1947; 


Second Special Session, April 16 to May 14, 
1948. 


Both of these sessions were held at the United 
Nations interim headquarters, at Lake Success and 
jJushing Meadow, New York. 


The President of the second regular session was 


Oswaldo Aranha (Brazil); the President of the 
second special session was José Arce (Argentina). 


"The International Law Commission was established 
at the second session of the General Assembly, but its 
members were not elected until the third session. 

“For the terms of reference of this Committee, see pp. 
80-81. 

°*For the terms of reference of this Commission, see p. 
88. 

*For the terms of reference of this Committee, see pp. 
74-75. 

“For the terms of reference of this Commission, see pp. 
248, 249, 251, 252. 

“For the terms of reference of this Committee, see p. 
15D: 
“For the terms of reference of this Committee, see p. 
229% 
“For list of Vice-Presidents and Officers of the Main 
Committees, see Annex II, pp. 318-19. 

*For list of Members, see Appendix II, Roster of the 
United Nations. 
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D. SECOND REGULAR SESSION“ 


1. Opening of the Session and 
General Debate 


The second regular session of the General 
Assembly convened t Flushing Meadow, New 
York, on September *6, 1947. 

The temporary President, Oswaldo Aranha, of 
Brazil, upon opening the session, stressed the 
heavy responsibility resting upon the United Na- 
tions “to clear away world-wide misgivings and 
perplexities” and to lay the foundations for real 
peace. “The problem, therefore, at this time,” he 
stated, “is to impart to all peoples and to all men 
in all regions a thorough confidence in our Organ- 
ization. Only thus can we disarm them for war and 
equip them for cordiality and peace.” Recalling the 
universal desire for peace, Mr. Aranha expressed 
belief that there was but “a single road to peace, 
however, which all must follow. .. . The work 
that was begun at San Francisco must culminate in 
New York, here at the United Nations.” 

The Mayor of New York, William O’Dwyer, 
extended the City’s greetings to the General 
Assembly. 

At the 92nd plenary meeting on September 30, 
1947, the President of the Assembly welcomed the 
President of the International Court of Justice, José 
Gustavo Guerrero; the Director-General of the Pan 
American Union, Alberto Camargo Lleras; and the 
representatives of the following specialized agen- 
cies: the International Labour Organisation (Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Chairman of the 
Governing Body; Léon Jouhaux and J. D. Zeller- 
bach, Vice-Chairmen; Edward Phelan, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office), the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General) , 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization .( Walter H. C. Laves, Dep- 
uty-Director) and the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (Edward Warner, Chairman of the 
Council). 

This was the first session of the General Assem- 
bly at which specialized agencies were represented 
in accordance with the agreements approved by the 
General Assembly during the second part of its 
first session. Specialized agencies not yet in relation- 
ship with the United Nations and non-governmen- 
tal organizations in category A were represented 
by observers. 


In the course of its second session, which ended 
November 29, the General Assembly held 49 
plenary meetings and 445 meetings of committees 
and sub-committees; it adopted 93 separate resolu- 
tions. ; 

Thirty-nine countries participated in the general 
debate, which lasted from the 82nd plenary meet- 
ing on September 17 to the 90th plenary meeting 
on September 23. In the course of this debate the 
representatives outlined the general views of their 
governments on major problems confronting the 
United Nations, such as the voting procedure in 
the Security Council (the problem of the “veto”) ; 
the control of atomic energy; the regulation and 
reduction of armaments; the problems of Palestine, 
Korea, Greece and Indonesia; the widening rift 
between, the Eastern and the Western Powers; the 
admission of new Members to the United Nations; 
problems of postwar reconstruction and of eco- 
nomic stability and development. Following is a 
list of delegations which participated in the gen- 
eral debate: 


Date 
Plenary Meeting (in Sept. 1947) 
Argentina 85th 19 
Australia 83rd 18 
Brazil 86th 19 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 85th iy) 
Canada 83rd 18 
Chile 83rd 18 
China 83rd 18 
Colombia 88th 22 
Cuba 89th We. 
Czechoslovakia 87th 20 
Dominican Republic 89th 22 
Ecuador 90th 23 
Egypt 87th 20 
EI! Salvador 84th 18 
France 87th 20 
Greece 86th 19 
India 85th 19 
Iraq 84th 18 
Lebanon 87th 20 
Liberia 87th 20 
Mexico 82nd 7, 
Netherlands 87th 20 
New Zealand 87th 20 
Peru 84th 18 
Philippines 83rd 18 
Poland 82nd D7 
Saudi Arabia 89th 22 


**A more detailed account of the debates at the second 
regular session of the General Assembly is given in the 
United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Nos. 13-24. 
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Date 
Plenary Meeting (in Sept. 1947) 
Siam 87th 20 
Sweden 86th 19 
Syria My 88th 22 
Turkey 89th 22 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 89th 22 
Union of South Africa 86th 19 
U.S.S.R. 84th 18 
United Kingdom 88th 22 
United States 82nd A 
Uruguay 82nd 17 
Venezuela 84th 18 
Yugoslavia 89th 22 


At the conclusion of the general debate the 
Secretary-General addressed the Assembly. He 
supported the principle of universal membership 
of the United Nations and expressed the hope that 
action might be taken at an early date, if possible 
during the current session of the General Assembly, 
to bring into the United Nations all nations which 
had applied for membership. With regard to the 
political situation in general, the Secretary-General 
rematked that the cornerstone of the United 
Nations — Big Power co-operation — was being 
shaken by open differences between the Powers. 
Nevertheless he stated his emphatic opinion that 
this situation did not constitute a threat to the 
existence of the United Nations. The “veto” issue, 
moreover, he considered, was more a symptom 
than a cause of the differences among the Great 
Powers. 

Big Power disagreement did, however, hamper 
the work of the United Nations, the Secretary- 
General declared. He deplored the fact that the 
United Nations had been able only to a limited 
degree to fulfil its great obligations in the eco- 
nomic and social fields. It would be a grave thing 
for humanity if political differences and political 
suspicions should deny the United Nations the 
power to accomplish its great humanitarian work. 
Just as it was co-operation among the Powers 
which created the organization, it was disunity 
among them which created the greatest difficulties 
oday. It was intolerable, the Secretary-General 
stated, to think that these differences should ever 
e allowed to lead to war, and he appealed to the 
members of the General Assembly to find a way to 
eturn to the spirit of the Preamble of the Charter 
of the United Nations: “... to practice tolerance 
ind live together in peace with one another as 
rood neighbours . . .” 

The Secretary-General urged that the most im- 
ortant administrative task awaiting the Assembly 
was to take a decision regarding the new United 
Nations headquarters. 


2. Organizational Matters 


a. ADOPTION OF THE AGENDA AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF AGENDA ITEMS TO COMMITTEES 


At its 35th, 36th, 37th and 38th meetings on 
September 17, 19, 20 and 21 the General Com- 
mittee considered the provisional agenda for the 
second session of the General Assembly (A/329), 
containing 43 items, the supplementary list 
(A/369), containing 19 items, two additional 
items proposed by the United States (A/BUR/85) 
and an additional item proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
(A/BUR/86). Of the total of 65 agenda items 
proposed, the General Committee recommended 
61 for inclusion in the agenda of the second ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

Of the remaining four items, one, “Reports from 
the Specialized Agencies”, was postponed until the 
Economic and Social Council had considered the 
reports; an Argentine proposal that the Assembly 
should adopt a formal resolution granting India 
and Pakistan full membership within the United 
Nations was withdrawn; and two items proposed 
by Ecuador, concerning the Draft Charter of Inter- 
national Human Rights and a Draft Declaration on 
Duties and Rights of States, were deleted, since 
Ecuador requested that the first item should be 
transmitted to the Economic and Social Council 
and explained that the second should be considered 
as embodying its comments on the Draft Declara- 
tion on the Rights and Duties of States presented 
by Panama. 

As the provisional agenda revealed that the 
probable work load would be unevenly distributed 
among the Main Committees of the General As- 
sembly, the General Committee, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary-General (A/BUR/83), 
decided at its 35th meeting on September 17, 1947, 
to recommend to the General Assembly the estab- 
lishment of an ad hoc Committee on the Palestin- 
ian Question, on which all Members would have 
the right to be represented. All agenda items 
dealing with the Palestine question would be re- 
ferred to this Committee, thus relieving the heavy 
agenda of the First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee. 

The General Committee further decided to rec- 
ommend to the General Assembly that an ad hoc 
Committee on Headquarters be established, con- 
sisting of the members of the Headquarters Ad- 
visory Committee appointed at the previous ses- 
sion (resolution 100(I) of December 14, 194617) , 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p- 
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namely Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Colombia, France, Greece, India, Norway, Poland, 
Syria, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

At its 38th meeting on September 21, the Gen- 
eral Committee agreed upon the allocation of 
agenda items among committees. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the.General Committee (A/392) at its 90th and 
91st plenary meetings on September 23, 1947. 
The representatives of Iraq and Lebanon opposed 
the creation of an ad hoc committee to deal with 
the Palestine question. The General Assembly, 
however, by a vote of 29 to 11, with 6 abstentions, 
decided in favor of the establishment of an ad hoc 
Committee on the Palestinian Question and an 
ad hoc Committee on Headquarters. 

The General Assembly approved all items rec- 
ommended by the General Committee for inclu- 
sion in the agenda. Considerable discussion, how- 
ever, took place on the question of including the 
following three items: (1) the problem of the in- 
dependence of Korea, (2) suggestions to coun- 
tries concerned with the peace treaty with Italy, 
and (3) threats to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece. After considerable 
discussion the General Assembly voted to include 
these items in the agenda.1* 

At its 40th meeting on October 1, 1947, the 
General Committee decided to recommend to the 
General Assembly the inclusion of a further four 
additional items (A/BUR/88-91) in the agenda 
(A/392/Add.3). The General Assembly approved 
this recommendation at its 95th plenary meeting 
on October 1, 1947. 


b, ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


(1) Election of the President 
At its 81st plenary meeting on September 16, 
1947, the General Assembly proceeded to elect its 
President for the second session. On the first ballot 
Oswaldo Aranha (Brazil) obtained 26, H. V. Evatt 
(Australia) 23 and Jan Masaryk (Czechoslovakia), 
six votes. On the second ballot, which was confined 
to the two candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes on the first ballot, Mr. Aranha obtained 
29 votes and Mr. Evatt, 22. Mr. Aranha was thus 

elected President of the second session. 


(2) Election of the Vice-Presidents 
At its 81st plenary meeting on September 16, 
1947, the General Assembly elected its seven Vice- 
Presidents. Six Members received the necessary 
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majority for election on the first ballot: 


United Kingdom 

United (States) 20.-....0-: votes 
China votes 
France votes 
Mexico 44 votes 
USS UR recreate cen 44 votes 


On the second ballot, confined to the two Mem- 
bers obtaining the highest number of votes short of 
a two-thirds majority, the Ukrainian SS.R. (23) 
and Cuba (13), these two Members each obtained 
27 votes. Neither country having obtained the 
majority necessary for election, the President, in 
accordance with rule 831° of the provisional rules 
of procedure, decided between the candidates by 
lot. As a result, Cuba was elected as the seventh 
Vice-President of the General Assembly. 


c. ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 
OF COMMITTEES 


(1) Main Committees 

Each of the six Main Committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly met on September 16, 1947, to 
elect its Chairman. The Vice-Chairmen and Rap- 
porteurs were elected at subsequent meetings. The 
results of the elections were as follows: 
First (Political and Security) Committee 
Chairman: Joseph Bech (Luxembourg), elected by 42 

votes at the 58th meeting on September 16, 1947. 
Vice-Chairman: Adolfo Costa du Rels (Bolivia), elected 


unanimously at the 59th meeting on September 24, 
1947. 
Rapporteur: Per Federspiel (Denmark), elected by 41 


votes — 


votes at the 59th meeting on September 24, 1947;% — 
later replaced by Henrik Kauffmann (Denmark), — 


elected unanimously at the 68th meeting on October 
7, 1947. 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 
Chairman: Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), elected unani- 
mously at the 31st meeting on September 16. 
Vice-Chairman: C. L. Patijn (Netherlands), elected unan- 
imously at the 32nd meeting on September 24. 
Rapporteur: Josef Hanc (Czechoslovakia), elected unan- 
imously at the 32nd meeting on September 24. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee 


Chairman: Oscar Lange (Poland), elected unanimously 
at the 50th meeting on September 16. 


Vice-Chairman: A. Dash Wilson (Liberia), elected unan- | 


imously at the 51st meeting on September 24. 
Rapporteur: Charles Malik (Lebanon), elected unani- 
mously at the 51st meeting on September 24, 1947. 


“For details concerning these questions see pp. 81-88 
on Korea; pp. 93-94 on the Italian peace treaty; pp. 63— 
75 on Greece. 

“The rules of procedure of the General Assembly 


were revised during the second regular session; see An-_ 


nex IV, rule 85, p. 328. This session was conducted un- 


der the old rules, see Yearbook of the United Nations, — 


1946-47, pp. 313-22, and doc. A/71/Rev.1. 
Mr. Federspiel was recalled to Denmark. 
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lourth (Trusteeship) Committee 

thairman: Sir Carl August Berendsen (New Zealand), 
elected unanimously at the 29th meeting on September 
16. 

Jice-Chairman: Kuzma V. Kiselev (Byelorussian 
S.S.R.), elected unanimously at the 30th meeting on 
September 24. 

tapporteur: Max H. Dorsinville (Haiti), elected unan- 
imously at the 30th meeting on September 24. 


ifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 

thairman: Sir Fazl Ali (India), elected unanimously 
at the 47th meeting on September 16. 

Jice-Chairman: Joza Vilfan (Yugoslavia), elected unan- 
imously at the 48th meeting on September 24. 

Rapporteur: Gdsta Bagge (Sweden), elected unanimous- 
ly at the 48th meeting on September 24;” later re- 
placed by Richard Bergstr6m (Sweden), elected unan- 
imously at the 98th meeting on November 12. 


ixth (Legal) Committee 

chairman: Faris el-Khouri (Syria), elected unanimously 
at the 35th meeting on September 16. 

Vice-Chairman: Max Henriquez-Urena (Dominican Re- 
public), elected by a large majority at the 36th meet- 
ing on September 24. 

Rapporteur: Georges Kaeckenbeeck (Belgium), elected 
unanimously at the 36th meeting on September 24, 
1947. 

(2) Procedural Committees 

‘a) CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
At its 80th plenary meeting on eee 16, 

1947, the General Assembly, upon the proposal 

of the temporary President, appointed the follow- 

ng countries to be members of the Credentials 

Committee: Chile,2? Czechoslovakia, Honduras, 

iran, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Siam, United 

Kingdom. At its first meeting on September 16, 

1947, the Credentials Committee elected Iran as 

its Chairman. 

The Committee reported to the 81st plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly that 35 delega- 
ions had fully satisfied the requirements, that fif- 
reen Member States had submitted provisional 
credentials for their representatives and that five 
Member States had not submitted credentials. On 
the recommendation of the Committee the Assem- 
bly decided that representatives of countries which 
had submitted provisional credentials and those 
which had not yet submitted credentials should sit 
provisionally with all the rights of the other rep- 
resentatives. 

The Credentials Committee met again on No- 
vermber 26, 1947, to examine the documents sub- 
mitted since its first meeting. It reported to the 
closing meeting of the General Assembly, the 
128th plenary meeting on November 29, 1947, 
that all Member States represented at the second 
session of the General Assembly had submitted 
full powers and credentials which satisfied the re- 
quirements of the rules of the General Assembly. 


The Committee’s report was adopted without dis- 
cussion. 


(b) GENERAL COMMITTEE 
According to rule 32 of the provisional rules of 
procedure, the General Committee consists of the 
President of the Assembly, the seven Vice-Presi- 
dents and the Chairmen of the six Main Commit- 
tees. The composition of the General Committee, 
therefore, was as follows: 
Oswaldo Aranha (Brazil), President of the Assembly— 
Chairman 


Chief representatives of the following countries (Vice- 
Presidents of the Assembly) : 


China U.S.S.R. 

Cuba United Kingdom 
France United States 
Mexico 


Chairmen of Main Committees: 
Sir Fazl Ali (India) 
Joseph Bech (Luxembourg) 
Sir Carl August Berendsen (New Zealand) 
Faris el-Khouri (Syria) 
Oscar Lange (Poland) 
Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) 


(3) Standing Committees 
(a) ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 

At the second part of its first session (resolu- 
tion 72 (1) ) the General Assembly had appointed 
the following to be members of the Advisory 
Committee for Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions for a period of one year:?* 

André Ganem (France) 

S. K. Kirpalani (India) 

Gustavo Martinez Cabanas (Mexico) 

As the term of office of these three members 
was due to expire December 31, 1947, the Gen- 
eral Assembly had to appoint three new members, 
to serve for a period of three years (A/365). 

The General Assembly referred the question to 
the Fifth Committee. At the 57th meeting of the 
Fifth Committee on October 7, the Chairman 
called for nominations of three persons to be rec- 
ommended as members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. At the time of the election, the 77th meeting 
of the Fifth Committee on October 25, three 
nominations had been submitted. The candidates 
obtained the following number of votes in the 
Fifth Committee: 


Amare: Ganeml (tance). .c.sc.scseense-seesssoeeeneess 37 votes 
Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) . ....38 votes 
Nivattt Sundatesam (lmdia)e. ce.sttseeces.ceesepseneee 38 votes 


“Mr. Bagge resigned to resume his duties at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. 

“Chile was later replaced by Bolivia. 

see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
116-17. 
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In consequence the Fifth Committee recommended 
to the General Assembly that these three persons 
be appointed members of the Advisory Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee 
the General Assembly at its 104th plenary meet- 
ing on November 1, 1947, adopted the following 
resolution without objection: 

“The General Assembly 

“1. Declares the following persons to be elected as 
members of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions under the terms of reference 
laid down in rule 40 of the provisional rules of pro- 
cedure: 

Mr. André Ganem (France) 

Mr. J. Papanek (Czechoslovakia) 

Mr. N. Sundaresan (India) 


“2. Declares these members to be elected for a three- 


year term.” 


(b) COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS 

At the first part of its first session the General 
Assembly had appointed the following to be mem- 
bers of the Committee on Contributions for a 
period of two years:7° 

Henri de Baumont (France) 


Sir Cecil Kisch (United Kingdom) 
Nedim El-Pachachi (Iraq) 


As the term of office of these three members 
was due to expire on December 31, 1947, the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its second session had to appoint 
three new members to serve for a period of three 
years. 

The General Assembly referred the question to 
the Fifth Committee. At the 57th meeting of the 
Committee on October 7, 1947, the Chairman 
asked for nominations. Five names were submitted 
to the Committee. When a vote was taken at the 
77th meeting of the Fifth Committee on October 
25, 1947, each of the five candidates nominated 
received the following number of votes: 


Harry Campion (United Kingdom).................. 42 votes 
Rafik Asha \\(Syfia’)! xaeence ee eee Peet Ss De VOLES 
Henri de Baumont (France) .........c.cctseccsersepescnes 28 votes 
Maria Z. N. Witteveen (Netherlands) ..............23 votes 
Brik ‘Lundbere’ (Sweden) 00.0.0. e teres etetec st 12 votes 


As only two candidates had received the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority for election, a second bal- 
lot was taken. The vote was limited to the two 
candidates receiving the next highest number of 
votes on the first ballot. The result was: 21 votes for 
Henri de Baumont and 29 votes for Maria Z. N. 
Witteveen. The French delegation then expressed 
a desire to withdraw Mr. Baumont’s candidacy. 
The Chairman ruled, however, that this was not 
permissible. When a third ballot was taken Mr. 
Baumont received 11 votes and Miss Witteveen 


39. The Fifth Committee therefore recommended 
Miss Witteveen’s appointment. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Commit- 
tee (A/432) the General Assembly at its 104th 
meeting on November 1, 1947, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution (149 (IL) ) without objection: 

“The General Assembly 

“1, Declares the following persons to be elected as 
members of the Committee on Contributions under the 
terms of reference laid down in rule 42 of the provisional 
tules of procedure: 

Mr. R. Asha (Syria) 

Mr. H. Campion (United Kingdom) 

Miss M. Z. N. Witteveen (Netherlands ) 

“2. Declares these members to be elected for a three- 
year term.” 


(4) Ad hoc Committees 


(a) Ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE PALESTINIAN 
QUESTION 


At its first meeting on September 25, 1947, the 
ad hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question 
elected the following officers by acclamation: 

Chairman: Herbert V. Evatt (Australia) 


Vice-Chairman: Prince Subha Svasti Svastivat (Siam) 
Rapporteur: Thor Thors (Iceland) 


(b) Ad hoc COMMITTEE ON HEADQUARTERS 


At its first meeting on September 24, 1947, the 
ad hoc Committee on Headquarters unanimously 
elected the following officers: 

Chairman: Warren Austin (United States) 


Vice-Chairman: Finn Moe (Norway) 
Rapporteur: Alexis Kyrou (Greece) 


d. ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF COUNCILS 


(1) Election of Three Non-Permanent Members 


of the Security Council | 


At its second session the General Assembly had 
to elect three non-permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, as the terms of office of Australia, 
Brazil and Poland, which had been elected by the 
General Assembly during the first part of its first 
session on January 12, 194627 were due to expire 
December 31, 1947. In accordance with Article 
23, paragraph 2, of the Charter these countries 
were not immediately re-eligible. 

As a result of the first ballot, taken at the 92nd_ 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly on Sep- 


“For membership of the Advisory Committee, see An- 
nex III, p. 319. 
aise Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
“For membership of the Committee on Contributions, 
see Annex III, p. 319. 
we ae Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
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ember 30, 1947, the following Members received 
he necessary two-thirds majority: 


REO GIIDL MAMIE Lecce ck ce iar teapot sees Wane oeeatraecten ances 41 votes 
SOVREYCTA i sonhe 5) PS CR Dd GRR oo a 41 votes 


The second ballot was limited to the two Mem- 
ers receiving the highest number of votes short 
yf the two-thirds majority required for election, 
he Ukrainian S.S.R. (33) and India (29). The 
Jkrainian S.S.R. received 29 votes and India 24. 
[wo further ballots, taken at the 93rd plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly on September 
0, 1947, likewise proved inconclusive. A pro- 
sosal by the Chairman to proceed to the election 
yf the members of the Economic and Social Coun- 
il and the Trusteeship Council before completing 
he election of the non-permanent members of 
he Security Council was, however, rejected by the 
Assembly by a vote of 35 to 6, with 5 abstentions. 
Although two further ballots failed to resolve the 
leadlock, the Assembly by a vote of 30 to 14, 
vith 2 abstentions, rejected a motion for adjourn- 
nent. When the seventh ballot again was incon- 
lusive the Assembly voted to adjourn. Two fur- 
her ballots were taken at the 94th plenary meeting 
yf the General Assembly on October 1, 1947, but 
ailed to result in the election of either of the two 
andidates and the Assembly proceeded to the elec- 
ion of the members of the Economic and Social 
Souncil. Balloting for the election of a third non- 
ermanent member of the Security Council was 
esumed at the 96th plenary meeting of the Gen- 
ral Assembly on October 20, 1947. The tenth and 
leventh ballots again resulted in a deadlock be- 
ween the Ukrainian $.S.R. and India. 

At the 109th plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly on November 13, 1947, the President of 
he Assembly announced that he had received a 
communication from the representative of India, 
tating that India desired to withdraw its candida- 
ure for a seat on the Security Council. Hence, 
yn the 12th ballot the Ukrainian S.S.R. received 
35 votes and India 2. The Ukrainian S.S.R., there- 
‘ore, was elected a non-permanent member of the 
security Council for two years. 

The. representative of India stated that India’s 
candidature for a seat on the Security Council 
was based solely on its desire to see that this prin- 
sipal organ of the United Nations, on which spe- 
ial responsibilities were laid, was fully represen- 
ative of all the important regions of the world; 
with the retirement of Australia from the Council, 
he Indian Ocean area would be left wholly unrep- 
esented. On the other,hand it was not India’s desire 
hat the work of the General Assembly should be 


held up by continuing a deadlock which seemed to 
offer no chance of immediate solution. It was for 
these reasons that the Indian delegation had de- 
cided to withdraw from the contest. 

The President of the Assembly thanked the rep- 
resentative of India for the above statement and 
congratulated the Indian delegation, which “by its 
gesture has made a contribution to the spirit of 


co-operation and unity of the General Assem- 
bly’.?8 


(2) Election of Six Members of the Economic and 
Social Council 


The General Assembly at its second session had 
to elect six members of the Economic and Social 
Council. The terms of office of the following six 
countries which had been elected for two years 
during the first part of the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 12, 1946,°° were due to 
expire on December 31, 1947: 


Cuba Norway 
Czechoslovakia U.S.S.R. 
India United Kingdom 


These countries were, according to the Charter, 
eligible for re-election. The six new members to 
be elected were to serve for three years. 

The Assembly proceeded to elect the members 
of the Economic and Social Council at its 94th 
plenary meeting on October 1, 1947. As a result 
of the first ballot the following Members received 
the required number of votes: 


Brat nee 4 teeta nets Rec tos di eners. oe Bate 55 votes 
intede Keim od Ont nan rece. acoso ter ee care een 49 votes 
Denmatkeee a sete eee ee MO a BE 45 votes 
USS Raw ER eer cake Ree ct telo, ao Fes macnn nin 45 votes 


As only four countries had received the two- 
thirds majority necessary for election, a second 
ballot was taken which was confined to the five 
countries receiving the highest number of votes 
short of a two-thirds majority. They were Australia 
(37), Poland (29), Iran (26), Greece (13) and 
India (13). (According to the rules of procedure 
the second and subsequent ballots should be lim- 
ited to twice the number of candidates as there 
are posts to be filled—four in this case. As Greece 
and India, however, had received the same number 
of votes, the Chairman ruled that the second ballot 
should include the five countries receiving the 
highest number of votes.) On the second ballot 
Australia received 38 votes and was consequently 
elected. Poland and Iran, the two Members re- 
ceiving the next highest number of votes, received 


*For list of members of Security Council, see Security 
Council, p. 337. 
See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 60. 
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31 and 21 votes, respectively; the third ballot was 
therefore limited to these two Members, Poland 
receiving 36 votes and Iran 21. A fourth ballot re- 
sulted in the election of Poland by 39 votes, Iran 
obtaining 18 votes.*” 

(3) Election of Two Members of the Trusteeship 

Council 

On April 2, 1947, the Security Council approved 
the Trusteeship Agreement submitted by the 
United States in respect of the Pacific Islands for- 
merly under Japanese Mandate. On July 18, 1947, 
the United States Government approved this 
Agreement. Hence, the United States, which had 
been a member of the Trusteeship Council by vir- 
tue of the fact that it is a permanent member of 
the Security Council (Article 86, paragraph 1b, of 
the Charter) became, as of July 18, 1947, a mem- 
ber of the Trusteeship Council administering a 
Trust Territory. In accordance, therefore, with 
the provisions of Article 86, paragraph Ic, of the 
Charter, which provides that the total number of 
members of the Trusteeship Council should be 
equally divided between those Members of the 
United Nations which administer Trust Terri- 
tories and those which do not, it was necessary 
for the General Assembly during its second session 
to elect two additional members of the Trusteeship 
Council (A/356). 

The Assembly proceeded to the election of two 
members of the Trusteeship Council at its 95th 
plenary meeting on October 1, 1947. As a result 
of the first ballot the following four Members re- 
ceived the highest number of votes: 


Philippines ............. ee diese Terao res tee 23 votes 
INO Wal vinta tectere sce Ses isons ccctsieaeet ane eee VOLES 
Costa. Rica ...<.... Bs See cca ROE TE RGR? 20 votes 
Siamy..-: 5 so sibs FRCS EO BRE er RBC OE 0 Eis 15 votes 


As no country had received the two-thirds major- 
ity necessary for election on the first ballot, a sec- 
ond -ballot was taken which was limited to these 
four Members. The result of the second ballot was 
as follows: 


Philippines ....... PR a: svitysts davedey touts Seseeerge 34 votes 
INOnweyp ue srre ass Be oka: .. 29 votes 
Cos tale 1 Cane eee ee, fs oven’ apes eves .. 25 votes 
RSTO, anaes cance get RESP RCE Eee Eee eee ee 22 votes 


After two further ballots had proved inconclusive, 
the Assembly postponed further balloting. The 
fifth and sixth ballots were taken at the 96th 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly on Oc- 
tober 20, 1947, but failed to break the deadlock. 

The seventh ballot was taken at the 109th meet- 
ing of the General Assembly on November 13, 
1947, and again failed to result in the election of 


any of the four Members. The President pointed 
out that on the last ballot nineteen delegations had 
voted for only one Member, and he appealed to 
all delegations to vote for two Members so as not 
to continue the deadlock in the voting. 

As a result of the eighth ballot the Philippines 
was elected a member of the Trusteeship Council 
by 41 votes, Costa Rica receiving 32 and Norway 
15 votes. 

On the ninth ballot, which was limited to these 
two Members, Costa Rica received 33 votes and 
Norway 24. Norway thereupon announced its 
withdrawal as a candidate for a seat on the Trus- 
teeship Council. As a result Costa Rica was elected 
on the tenth ballot by 46 votes.*? 

At the 109th plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly, the President announced that the Sixth 
Committee had approved a recommendation that 
the rules of procedure be amended in such a way 
as to permit the newly elected members of the 
Trusteeship Council to take office immediately 
upon election rather than on January 1, 1948. The 
General Assembly approved this recommendation, 
in view of the fact that the Trusteeship Council's 
second session was to convene on November 29, 


1947. 


e. PROCEDURAL MATTERS 
(1) Proposal to Hold the Third Session of the 


General Assembly in Europe 

The delegations of France and Sweden jointly, 
on November 1, 1947, submitted a proposal to 
hold the third regular session of the Assembly | 
in Europe (A/BUR/92/Rev.1). The Secretary- 
General, in consultation with a Committee of nine — 
members designated by the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was to choose the city where the 
session should be held. 

The General Committee, at its 41st meeting on 
November 3, 1947, agreed unanimously to recom-_ 
mend to the General Assembly that this proposal 
be considered as to its substance in plenary meet-_ 
ing and that it be referred to the Fifth Committee — 
for study and report on its administrative an 
budgetary implications. The General Assembly 
approved the General Committee’s recommenda- 
tion at its 108th plenary meeting on November 3, 
1947 (A/452). 

On November 7, 1947, the Secretary- coe 
submitted to the Fifth Committee an estimate of — 
the additional cost of holding the third session of 


For list of members, see Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, p. 501. 
SFr list of members, see Trusteeship Council, p. 727. 
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the General Assembly in Europe instead of at 
headquarters. Compared to the estimated costs at 
headquarters, the additional cost of holding the 


session in Geneva, the Secretary-General reported, - 


would amount to $1,336,344, and at a site other 
than Geneva to $1,482,562, a difference of ap- 
proximately $146,000 (A/C.5/205). The Fifth 
Committee referred the Secretary-General’s te- 
port to the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. Having studied the 
Secretary-General’s report, the Advisory Commit- 
tee reported that the additional cost of holding the 
session in Geneva probably would not exceed 
$901,875, approximately $430,000 less than the 
Secretary-General had estimated. The Advisory 
Committee agreed that holding a session at a place 
other than Geneva would probably involve an ad- 
ditional cost of approximately $146,000 (A/C.5/- 
214). 

The Fifth Committee considered the Advisory 
Committee's report at its 97th meeting on No- 
vember 12, 1947. The Secretary-General expressed 
the view that it would not prove possible to hold a 
session in Geneva at an additional cost of only 
$901,875, as estimated by the Advisory Commit- 
tee. If the Fifth Committee should accept the Ad- 
visory Committee’s estimates, he felt that he should 
reserve his right to consult with the Advisory 
Committee in due course and to offer it evidence 
that its estimate was too low, and that it would 
be necessary to draw upon the Working Capital 
Fund. After considerable discussion, the Fifth 
Committee agreed to accept the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s estimate of an additional expense of $901,- 
875, if the session were held in Geneva, but 
in view of the many uncertainties in connection 
with the estimates and the Secretary-General’s 
reservation about accepting the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s figure, it was considered that the Secretary- 
General should, in consultation: with the Advisory 
Committee, have recourse to the Working Capital 
Fund if the appropriations finally provided by the 
General Assembly proved inadequate. The Fifth 
Committee agreed that holding a session in Europe 
at a location other than Geneva would increase the 
cost by approximately $146,000 (A/473). 

At its 113th and 114th plenary meetings on 
November 14 and 15, the General Assembly con- 
sidered the question of holding the third regular 
session of the General Assembly in Europe. The 
representatives of France, Sweden, Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. expressed themselves in favor of the pro- 
prosal on the ground that 1948 would be the last 
year prior to the establishment of the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in New York. 


Since working conditions at the temporary head- 
quarters were not entirely satisfactory—the chief 
difficulty being the long distance between New 
York, Flushing Meadow and Lake Success—it was 
considered that the work of the General Assembly 
would be completed more rapidly and more ef- 
ficiently in a place where the members of delega- 
tions and of the Secretariat resided near their place 
of work, thus allowing the General Assembly to 
step up its schedule of meetings and consequently 
to shorten the duration of the session. 

Concerning the budgetary implications of the 
proposal to hold the third regular session of the 
General Assembly in Europe, representatives sup- 
porting the proposal maintained that the extra ex- 
pense falling on the United Nations would be off- 
set by savings to many of the delegations because 
of the fact that representatives would not have to 
travel so far and also of the lower cost of living in 
Europe. The difficulties which certain countries 
experienced in obtaining dollar exchange would 
also be alleviated if the third regular session of 
the General Assembly were to be held in Europe. 

Apart from these practical considerations, it was 
urged that holding a session of the General As- 
sembly away from headquarters would be useful in 
order to stress the international character of the 
United Nations. In particular, the problems of the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of Europe would 
be before the General Assembly and it was there- 
fore desirable to give representatives an oppor- 
tunity to observe conditions in Europe at first 
hand. At the same time Europeans could become 
better acquainted with the functioning and work 
of the United Nations. 

Opposition to the French-Swedish proposal was 
expressed by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia, China and 
Canada, who considered that the additional cost 
of holding the next session of the Assembly in 
Europe would probably exceed the estimates of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. The United Nations should 
not incur this extra expense at a time when evety 
effort was being made to reduce the budget of 
the organization to the utmost extent possible. 
As to the delegations, it was maintained that not 
only was there little possibility of savings on their 
part, but that many of them would be burdened 
with extra costs because of the necessity of sending 
representatives to Europe in addition to main- 
taining their permanent offices in New York. In 
case the session were to be held in Geneva, Swiss 
francs would be as hard to obtain as dollars, so 
that “soft currency” countries would derive no 
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benefit from the move. Holding the session away 
from headquarters, moreover, would seriously im- 
pair the general efficiency of the work of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Except for impelling reasons, 
therefore, sessions of the General Assembly should 
not be held away from headquarters. 

The representative of the Netherlands consid- 
ered that as a rule Assembly sessions should be held 
at headquarters, but stated that his delegation 
might consider the French-Swedish proposal. fa- 
vorably on the condition that the exceptional 
character of the move be clearly stated in the 
resolution. 

The representative of Cuba introduced an 
amendment (A/481) to the joint resolution 
which provided that the country where the ses- 
sion of the General Assembly was to be held 
should reimburse to the United Nations the ad- 
ditional cost of holding the session away from 
headquarters. 

After lengthy discussion the General Assembly 
rejected the Cuban amendment by 27 votes to 16, 
with 11 abstentions. Before a vote was taken on 
the French-Swedish resolution (A/452) the Presi- 
dent ruled that a simple majority only was re- 
quired to carry the proposal, but that the appro- 
priation for the cost of a European session would 
require a two-thirds majority. The Assembly 
adopted the French-Swedish resolution by a vote 
of 32 to 17, with 5 abstentions. The appropria- 
tion was approved at the Assembly’s 121st plenary 
meeting on November 20, 1947, when the As- 
sembly approved the third annual budget of the 
United Nations. ; 

The text of the resolution (184(II) ), adopted 
by the General Assembly at its 114th meeting on 
November 15, reads as follows: 


“The General Assembly, 
“Considering that, under the provisions of rule 5 of 


the provisional rules of procedure, the General Assembly ~ 


may, in accordance with a decision adopted at a previous 
session, or at the request of the majority of the Members, 
be convened at a place other than the United Nations 
Headquarters, 

“Decides that the third regular session of the General 
Assembly shall be held in Europe; 

“Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
a committee of nine members designated by the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, to choose the city where 
the third regular session of the General Assembly shall 
be held.” 


On the proposal of the President, the General 
Assembly, at its 115th plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 15, 1947, appointed the following to be mem- 
bers of the Committee to be established in ac- 
cordance with the above resolution: Australia, 


Byelorussian S.S.R., Ethiopia, India, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Uruguay. The 
Netherlands later withdrew from membership on 
the Committee; as The Hague was being consid- 
ered as a possible site for the Assembly session, 
the Netherlands Government did not wish its 
representative to participate in the Committee's 
discussions. 

In pursuance of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion the Secretary-General informally consulted a 
number of European delegations as to whether 
their governments would welcome the Assembly 
session’s being held in their respective countries. 
The Governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Netherlands, and Switzerland informed 
him that they desired to receive the General As- 
sembly. The Governments of Denmark and Swe- 
den stated that they would be unable to receive 
the General Assembly in 1948. 

On November 28, 1947, the Secretary-General 


sent the governments concerned a summary of: 


the basic requirements for a regular session of the 
General Assembly in regard to conference space, 
office and hotel accommodation, transportation, 
local staff, etc., and asked them how far and in 
what manner these requirements could be met 
and what facilities each government felt it would 
be in a position to offer. After having studied 
these basic requirements, the Government of 
Czechoslovakia informed the Secretary-General 
that it did not feel prepared to offer the necessary 
facilities at this time. 

Between January 9 and January 28, 1948, the 
Secretary-General, accompanied by a small staff of 
experts, visited Geneva, Berne, Paris, Brussels, The 
Hague, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

On February 12, 1948, the Secretary-General 
submitted a detailed report to the nine-member 
Committee (A/524). As a result of his examina- 


tion of the physical facilities offered by the various _ 


governments, the Secretary-General concluded that 


it would be physically possible to hold the third — 
regular session of the General Assembly in any — 


of the four following cities: Geneva, Paris, Brus- 


sels, The Hague. As conditions, however, varied — 


greatly from one city to another, the Secretary- 
General submitted a review of his findings, taking 
into consideration such factors as cost, transporta- 


tion, accommodation for visitors, recruitment of — 


local personnel, currency exchange. 
On the basis of the Secretary-General’s report, 


the Committee unanimously agreed that Paris — 


would be the most suitable location for the third 
regular session of the General Assembly and ad- 
vised the Secretary-General to this effect. The 
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ecretary-General, accordingly, chose Paris as the 
te of the third regular session of the General 
ssembly and entered into the necessary negotia- 
ons with the French Government (A/526). 

The French Government agreed to make avail- 
le to the United Nations the Palais de Chaillot, 
ear the Eiffel Tower, and to convert it at the ex- 
ense of the French Government so as to provide 
main Assembly Hall with approximately 3,000 
ats, main committee rooms and all necessary sub- 
ymmittee rooms. It was stated that, in addition, 
1e building was large enough to provide all the 
ecessaty space for a delegates’ lounge, press 
ange, restaurant and Secretariat offices. As a re- 
ult of the devaluation of the French franc it was 
pected that the estimated cost of holding the 
sssion in Paris—$1,089,000—might be reduced. 


(2) Procedures and Organization of the General 
Assembly 


By resolution 102(1) of December 15, 1946, 
1e General Assembly, at the second part of its 
rst session, had instructed the Secretary-General 
» make a study of measures to economize the 
me of the General Assembly and a study of the 
rovisional rules of procedure.*? The Assembly 
ad invited all Member governments to forward 
» the Secretary-General any suggestions they 
light wish to make. This report was to be exam- 
ed one week before the opening of the session 
y a Committee on Procedures and Organization 
f fifteen members to be designated by the Goy- 
‘nments of: Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, 
uba, Denmark, France, Greece, Haiti, Peru, 
krainian S.S.R., USSR. United Kingdom, 
Inited States and Yugoslavia.** 

In accordance with this resolution the Secretary- 
eneral, on July 8, 1947, submitted a report 
A/316 and Add 1) containing: 


(a) a summary of the Secretary-General’s suggestions 
yr steps that might be taken to economize the time of 
1e General Assembly, in particular proposals with 
spect to the inclusion of items on the agenda, sug- 
sstions with a view to accelerating the debates and 
yoiding unnecessary repetition and recommendations as 
) the material arrangements which would tend to ex- 
edite the work of the Assembly, such as the increased 
se of simultaneous interpretation, the preparation and 
bservance of strict schedules of meetings; 

(b) the Secretary-General’s suggested revision of the 
ules of procedure; and 

(c) copies of suggestions received from the Govern- 
ents of: Dominican Republic, Australia, Guatemala, 
letherlands, Argentina, New Zealand, Denmark, United 
ingdom and Norway. 


The Committee on Procedures and Organiza- 
on met for the first time at Lake Success on Sep- 


tember 9, 1947. The Committee held fifteen meet- 
ings between September 9 and September 15.34 
It submitted a report to the second session of the 
General Assembly (A/388), which contained: 

(a) a series of suggestions, the adoption of which 
would, in the opinion of the Committee, assist consider- 
ably in expediting the work of the General Assembly; 
and 

(b) a proposed redraft of the provisional rules of 
procedure, based on the draft rules submitted by the 
Secretary-General. 


According to an analysis submitted by the 
Canadian delegation (A/393), the revisions in 
the rules of procedure recommended by the Com- 
mittee were substantial in their number and in 
their importance. Of the existing 117 rules of 
procedure, the Committee recommended the re- 
vision or deletion of 59. At the same time the 
Comniittee recommended a considerable number 
of new rules, the total number of rules being in- 
creased from 117 to 150. Some of the new rules 
were based upon existing rules, but twelve of 
them were entirely new. 

Of the eighteen chapters of the rules of proce- 
dure, the Committee had considered all except 
the following: 

(a) Chapter VII, dealing with Administrative and 
Budgetary Matters. The Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions had suggested a 
number of changes in this Chapter. The Committee on 
Procedures and Organization considered that the Fifth 
Committee of the General Assembly should study the 


rules contained in Chapter VII before their final adop- 
tion. 


(b) Chapter IX (Languages) and Chapter X (Rec- 
ords). The Committee was informed that a special study 
was being made by the Secretariat of the application 
of the rules on languages and records and that a full 
report on these matters would be made to the General 
Assembly. 

(c) Chapter XVII, concerning the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations. A committee established 
by the General Assembly during the second part of its 
first session had been entrusted with the task of prepar- 


ing rules governing the admission of new Members after 
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‘At the first part of its first session, the General As- 
sembly, on January 11, 1946, had adopted the Provision- 
al Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly, which 
had been drawn up by the Preparatory Commission. Dur- 
ing the first and second parts of the first session, various 
amendments were introduced into these rules, and certain 
new rules added. (See A/C.6/182 and Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 56, 58, 60, 62-64, 69-70, 
119, 120.) All the changes thus introduced during the 
first session ate to be found in the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure of the General Assembly, issued by the Secre- 
tariat on April 28, 1947 (A/71/Rev.1); see. Yearbook 
of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 313-22. 

"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
121-22. 

“For details of the work of the Committee see docs. 
A/AC.12/1-15, A/AC.12/SR.1-15. 
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consultation with a corresponding committee of the Se- 
curity Council (resolution 36(1) ).* 

The Committee on Procedures and Organization 
submitted a draft resolution for adoption by the 
General Assembly which provided, inter alia, that 
the Assembly should adopt provisionally, for the 
second session of the General Assembly, the re- 
vised provisional rules of procedure recommended 
by the Committee on Procedures and Organiza- 
tion. The General Assembly should then establish 
a Committee on Rules of Procedure on which all 
members of the General Assembly should have the 
right to be represented, this Committee to hold its 
first meeting on October 13, 1947. This Commit- 
tee should study the revised rules provisionally 
adopted by the Assembly and, on the basis of fur- 
ther comments and suggestions from the members 
of the General Assembly, from the Fifth Commit- 
tee (regarding Chapter VII in particular) and 
from the Secretary General (regarding Chapters 
IX and X in particular), should submit to the 
General Assembly, before the conclusion of its 
second session, its recommendations for further 
revision of the revised provisional rules of proce- 
dure. 

The General Committee considered the report 
of the Committee on Procedures and Organization 
(A/388) at its 39th meeting on September 29, 
1947. The President expressed doubt as to whether 
at the present stage it would be wise to put into 
practice a new set of rules, as recommended by 
the Committee on Procedures and Organization. 
It was very important, he considered, that any re- 
visions should be fully studied. He therefore sub- 
mitted a draft resolution to take the place of the 
draft resolution submitted by the Committee on 
Procedures and Organization, which provided that 
the report of the Committee should be referred 
to the Sixth Committee for study and report and 
that Chapters VII, IX and X of the provisional 
rules should be referred to the Fifth Committee, 
which should report thereon to the Sixth Com- 
mittee. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. likewise con- 
sidered that further study of the rules was neces- 
sary, but that the rules proposed by the Committee 
on Procedures and Organization should be re- 
ferred to the Sixth Committee only. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States, on the other hand, fa- 
vored immediate adoption, on a provisional basis, 
of the revised rules of procedure, as recommended 
by the Committee on Procedures and Organization. 
The representative of the United States, however, 
opposed the creation of a separate committee on 


rules of procedure. He maintained that the Sixth 
Committee had previously dealt with procedural 
questions, and the report of the Committee on 
Procedures and Organization should, therefore, be 
referred to the Sixth Committee. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
urged that if the matter were referred to the Sixth 
Committee for further study, it should at least be 
instructed to report to the General Assembly in 
time for the rules to be adopted at the second ses- 
sion. In addition, the President, in consultation 
with the General Committee, should consider car- 
tying out the general suggestions and recom- 
mendations submitted by the Committee on Pro- 
cedures and Organization with a view to economiz- 
ing the time of the General Assembly. 

The President agreed to amend his draft reso- 
lution in accordance with these two suggestions 
advanced by the representative of the United 
Kingdom. The General Committee (A/392/- 
Add.2) agreed to recommend to the General As- 
sembly the adoption of the resolution in its 
amended form as follows: 


“The General Assembly 

“1. Refers to the Sixth Committee Part JI of the 
report of the Committee on Procedures and Organization 
for consideration and report as soon as possible; 

“2. Refers to the Fifth Committee Chapter VII (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions), Chapter IX 
(Languages), and Chapter X (Records) of the Provi- 
sional Rules of Procedure, and any recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions thereon; 

“3. Instructs the Fifth Committee to submit to the 
Sixth Committee its recommendations, if any, for the 
revision of these chapters so that the Sixth Committee 
can make the rules of these chapters consistent in form 
and language with the other rules of the revised Pro- 
visional Rules of Procedure; 

“4. Instructs the Sixth Committee to submit its re- 
comendations, if any, on revisions of Chapters IX and 
X for incorporation into the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure; 

“5. Instructs the Sixth Committee to submit to the 
General Assembly its recommendations on the revision 
of the Provisional Rules of Procedure in sufficient time 
before the conclusion of the Second Session to ensure 
their full consideration thereat; and 

“6. Requests its President, in consultation with the 
General Committee, to consider means of carrying out 
the recommendations and suggestions contained in Part 
II of the report of the Committee on Procedures and 
Organization, and to report to the General Assembly 
thereon from time to time in his discretion.” 


The General Assembly approved the General 
Committee’s report without objection at its 93rd 
plenary meeting on September 30, 1947. 

*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
125-26. The new rules on the admission of new Mem- 


bers were studied and incorporated into the rules of pro- 
cedure. 
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The Fifth Committee considered Chapters VII, 
IX and X of the revised rules of procedure in 
great detail at its 65th and 66th meetings on Oc- 
tober 16, its 67th and 68th meetings on October 
17, its 83rd and 84th meetings on November 3, 
its 85th meeting on November 4 and its 89th 
meeting on November 6. 

On November 7, 1947, the Fifth Committee 
reported the results of its deliberations to the 
Sixth Committee (A/C.6/187). In connection 
with Chapter VII of the provisional rules of pro- 
cedure, the Fifth Committee recommended a 
number of changes and additions. With regard 
to Chapters IX and X, the Fifth Committee con- 
sidered that no changes were necessary. 

The Sixth Committee, at its 40th meeting on 
October 2, 1947, appointed a sub-committee to 
study the rules of procedure proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Procedures and Organization. The sub- 
committee was composed of the representatives of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, China, Denmark, 
France, Syria, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay and Venezuela (see (A/C.6/- 
SR.40). 

Fourteen meetings of the sub-committee were 
devoted to a thorough examination of the provi- 
sional rules of procedure, with the exception of 
the three chapters that had been referred to the 
Fifth Committee and of Chapter XII (Admission 
of New Members), which the General Assembly 
had referred to the First Committee. During its 
15th meeting the sub-committee studied the views 
of the Fifth Committee on Chapters VII, IX and X 
of the provisional rules of procedure and sub- 
mitted recommendations aimed at making the 
rules in these chapters consistent with the other 
chapters of the provisional rules of procedure 
(A/C.6/182 and Corr. 1 and A/C.6/185). 

The sub-committee thus submitted to the Sixth 
Committee a complete text (A/C.6/182 and Corr. 
1) of the rules of procedure with commentaries 
showing the reasons for the changes proposed by 
the sub-committee in the text that had been drawn 
up by the Committee on Procedures and Or- 
ganization. 

In the course of its 56th and 57th meetings on 
November 12 and 13 the Sixth Committee ex- 
amined the report of the sub-committee (A/- 
C.6/182 and Corr. 1; A/C.6/185) as well as a 
number of amendments submitted by the delega- 
tions of India (A/C.6/188), Norway (A/C.6/- 
183), the United Kingdom (A/C.6/184), the 
U.S.S.R. (A/C.6/186), the United States (A/- 
C.6/W.6) and Yugoslavia (A/C.6/W.9). The 
Sixth Committee adopted (A/482) a number of 


the amendments proposed, while rejecting others. 

On the proposal of the United Kingdom the 
Sixth Committee approved by 25 votes to 6 a 
draft resolution which provided that the General 
Assembly adopt the rules as submitted by the 
Sixth Committee as its rules of procedure, these 
tules to enter into force on January 1, 1948. 

At its 118th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1947, the General Assembly, without objection, 
but with 6 abstentions, adopted the rules of pro- 
cedure and the resolution proposed by the Sixth 
Committee.°® The text of the resolution (173 (II) ) 
follows: 

“The General Assembly 

“Approves the text of the rules of procedure as set 
out in the Annex to this report;* 

“Adopts these rules of procedure as its rules of pro- 
cedure; 

“Decides that they shall enter into force on 1 January 


1948 with the exception of rules 127 and 135 which 
shall enter into force immediately.” 


(3) Drafting of Rules for the Calling of 
International Conferences 

The sub-committee of the Sixth Committee to 
which the rules of procedure of the General As- 
sembly were referred for study (see above) sub- 
mitted to the Sixth Committee a draft resolution 
concerning the study of rules for the calling of 
international conferences. The Sixth Committee 
approved this draft resolution. 

On the recommendation of the Sixth Commit- 
tee (A/482 and Add. 1) the General Assembly, 
at its 118th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1947, unanimously adopted the resolution 
(173 (IL) ) as follows: 

“The General Assembly 

“Invites the Secretary-General to prepare, in consulta- 
tion with the Economic and Social Council, draft rules 
for the calling of international conferences, as provided 


in paragraph 4 of Article 62 of the Charter, for considera- 
tion at the third session of the General Assembly.” 


(4) Simultaneous Interpretation 

By resolution 75(1) of December 7, 1946,8 
the General Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General to equip a second conference room and a 
second committee room with simultaneous inter- 
pretation apparatus, but referred to the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Matters the question whether, from a budgetary 


*The rules of procedure concerning the admission of 
new Members which had been referred to the First 
Committee were approved by the General Assembly at 
its ane plenary meeting on November 21, 1947. See 
p. 

“For text of the revised rules (A/520), see Annex 
IV, pp. 322-32. 

See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
223-24. 
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point of view, it would be advisable to install wire- 
less in preference to telephonic equipment. 

In January 1947, preliminary tests were con- 
ducted with wireless equipment in connection 
with the meetings of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission and of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

In the course of its session held from April 10 
to 28, 1947, the Advisory Committee on <Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary-General, decided 
that further large-scale experiments with the wire- 
less system, using rented equipment, should be 
made in a Council chamber. The Advisory Com- 
mittee also decided that instead of a second com- 
mittee room referred to in the General Assembly’s 
resolution of December 7, 1946, a further confer- 
ence room should be equipped for telephonic 
simultaneous interpretation, as experience had 
shown that it was not worth while to equip small 
committee rooms for simultaneous interpretation. 
Finally, the Advisory Committee urged that the 
Assembly should, during its second session, reach 
a final decision regarding the extent to which si- 
multaneous interpretation should be used (A/- 
CN.1/1, p. 15). 

On November 26, 1947, the Secretary-General 
submitted a report to the second session of the 
General Assembly (A/383 and Corr. 1 and Rev. 
1). All the experience gained during the year, the 
Secretary-General stated, had led.to the conclusion 
that the wireless system of simultaneous interpreta- 
tion was efficient from the technical point of view 
and that it offered the great advantages of mo- 
bility and eliminated the necessity of complex in- 
stallation. 

As to the extent to which simultaneous interpre- 
tation could usefully be employed, the Secretary- 
General stated that the simultaneous system was 
particularly well suited for formal debates, but 
that it had also proved useful in more informal 
meetings. The use of simultaneous interpretation 
would result in a greater economy of time than any 
other single measure that the General Assembly 
could adopt (A/316, p.5). As to the interpreting 
staff required, the Secretary-General pointed out 
that simultaneous interpretation did not require 
a larger staff than consecutive interpretation, pro- 
vided both systems were used in strict conformity 
with rules 53 and 54 of the provisional rules of 
procedure.®® Hence the direct cost of simultaneous 
interpretation would be higher than that of con- 
secutive interpretation only if greater service were 
rendered. The cost of purchase of equipment could 


be written off over a fairly long period, while the 
cost of maintenance was low. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral, therefore, submitted a draft resolution for 
adoption by the General Assembly which provided : 
that simultaneous interpretation be adopted as a 
permanent service used alternatively or in conjunc- 
tion with consecutive interpretation. The Secretary- 
General would be authorized to provide the 
personnel for four complete teams of interpreters 
and the necessary equipment, which was to include : 
wireless equipment for use in the General Assem- | 
bly Hall and the two Council Chambers, and to 
service conferences away from headquarters. 

The General Assembly referred the secre 
General's report to the Fifth Committee, vie 
considered it at its 81st meeting on October 30, 
1947. After some discussion of the comparative 
merits and demerits of the simultaneous and 
consecutive systems of interpretation, the Fifth” 
Committee unanimously adopted the resolution” 
proposed in the report of the Secretary-General. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee, 
the General Assembly, at its 115th plenary meet 
ing on November 15, 1947, adopted, without 
opposition, the following resolution (152 (II) ): 


“The General Assembly, 


“Taking into account the experience gained with the 
system of simultaneous interpretation since its regular 
session of 1946 as a result of the authorization granted 
to the Secretary-General by resolution 75 (1) of 7 
December 1946; 

“Having considered the report of the Secretary-General 
on this matter, 

“1. Decides that simultaneous interpretation be 
adopted as a permanent service to be used alternatively 
or in conjunction with consecutive interpretation as the 
nature of debates may require; 

“2. Authorizes the Secretary-General to provide per- 
sonnel for four complete teams of interpreters with the 
necessary technical staff as set forth in the budget esti- 
mates for 1948 and the equipment and maintenance for 
which provision is made in the supplementary estimates 
for 1948; 

“3. Authorizes the Secretary-General to include in 
the equipment mentioned in paragraph 2 above, wire- 
less equipment for use in the General Assembly Hall and 
in the two Council chambers, and to service conferences 
away from headquarters.” 


} 
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(5) Adoption of Spanish as One of the Working 
Languages of the General Assembly 


On September 29, 1947, the representative of 
the Philippines submitted a draft proposal to 
amend the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly so as to make Spanish a working Jan- 

"Rules 45 and 46 of the revised rules of procedure 


adopted during the second session of the General As- 
sembly. See Annex IV, p. 325. 
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guage of the General Assembly (A/BUR/88).*° 

At its 40th meeting on October. 1, 1947, the 
General Committee decided by 8 votes to 6 to 
recommend to the General Assembly that the draft 
proposal submitted by the Philippines be included 
in the agenda and that it be referred to the Fifth 
Committee (A/392/Add. 3). The General As- 
cembly approved the General Committee’s recom- 
mendation at its 95th plenary meeting on October 
1, 1947. 

At its 81st meeting on October 30, 1947, the 
Fifth Committee referred the proposal to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions. 

The Fifth Committee considered the Advisory 

Committee’s report (A/C5/194) at its 89th 
meeting on November 7, 1947. The report indi- 
cated that the adoption of a third working 
language would entail an addition to the United 
Nations budget of approximately $2,000,000 per 
annum, as well as giving rise to administrative, 
political and legal difficulties. Accordingly, the 
Advisory Committee recommended that the ques- 
tion should be referred to the Secretary-General 
for thorough study and report to the next regular 
session of the General Assembly. 
_ The representatives of the Philippines and of 
Honduras emphasized the importance of the use 
of Spanish as a working language, but supported 
the suggestion of the Advisory Committee for 
further study. The Fifth Committee therefore 
adopted the Advisory Committee’s report without 
objection (A/466). 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee 
the General Assembly at its 115th plenary meeting 
on November 15 adopted, without objection, the 
following resolution (154(II) ): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Taking into account the wide administrative and 
budgetary implications and the political and legal aspects 
of the adoption of Spanish as one of the working lan- 
guages of the General Assembly, 

“Requests the Secretary-General to study all aspects 
of the proposal and to report to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly.” 


(6) Installation of the Assistant Secretary-General 
in Charge of Administrative and Financial 
Services 


At the 92nd plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly on September 30, 1947, Byron Price, 
ho had been appointed Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
ral in charge of Administrative and Financial 
ervices by the Secretary-General in March 1947,*1 
ook the oath of office in accordance with the pro- 
edure established by the General Assembly. 


3. Political and Security Matters 


a. ADMISSION OF NEw MEMBERS 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
(1) Admission of Pakistan and Yemen 

By resolution of August 21, 1947, the Security 
Council recommended that the General Assembly 
admit Pakistan and Yemen to membership in 
the United Nations (A/350).* 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the Se- 
curity Council’s recommendation to the First 
Committee (A/392), which considered the matter 
at its 59th meeting on September 24, 1947. 

Concerning the admission of Pakistan the rep- 
resentative of Argentina expressed the view in the 
First Committee that Pakistan was already a 
Member of the United Nations, since, with India, 
it had inherited the Charter membership held by 
the previous Indian Government. On August 11, 
the Argentine representative stated, the Pakistan 
Chargé d’Affaires in Washington had sent a tele- 
gram to the United Nations claiming automatic 
membership in the organization but intimating 
that if the United Nations was not prepared to 
concede that right Pakistan would submit an  ap- 
plication for membership in the United Nations. 
The Secretariat had taken the view that Pakistan 
constituted a new state, while India was regarded 
as retaining the Charter membership of British 
India. 

The representative of Argentina maintained 
that the Secretariat’s decision was illegal as only 
the General Assembly had the right to determine 
the status of Pakistan. The Secretariat's decision 
had offended the Government of Pakistan. It con- 
stituted an unfounded discrimination, since both 
India and Pakistan should have been regarded as 
Charter Membets, or, alternatively, both should 
have been considered new Members. 

On August 21, 1947, the representative of 
Argentina had submitted a draft resolution 
(A/345) for inclusion in the agenda of the sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly which pro- 
vided that the General Assembly should declare 
both India and Pakistan to be Members of the 
United Nations. In the course of the discussion 
concerning this item which took place at the 37th 

“Under the terms of a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly during the first part of its first session 
on February 21, 1946, English and French are the work- 
ing languages of the United Nations. See Yearbook of 
the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 63-64. 

"See Yearbook of the United. Nations, 1946-47, p. 


120. 
“See pp. 481-82 and 484. 
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meeting of the General Committee on September 
21, 1947, the Argentine representative had with- 
drawn his proposal. He then submitted to the 
First Committee a new draft resolution (A/C.1/- 
187) which provided that the General Assembly 
declare Pakistan to be a Member of the United 
Nations as from August 15, 1947. The positions 
occupied by representatives of the former Govern- 
ment of India in commissions, committees and 
sub-committees up to August 15, 1947, were to 
be understood as being occupied as from that date 
by the representatives of India. 

The majority of representatives on the First 
Committee favored the immediate admission of 
Pakistan, without further discussion of the compli- 
cated legal issues involved. It was pointed out that 
since India had retained membership of the 
Economic and Social Council, it seemed to have 
been tacitly agreed that it had assumed the inter- 
national rights and obligations of former British 
India. The logical result was that Pakistan should 
submit an application for membership in the 
United Nations. The Committee, therefore, unan- 
imously adopted a draft resolution (AC.1/188) 
introduced by the representative of Australia which 
provided for the admission of Pakistan and Yemen 
as new Members of the United Nations. 

On the proposal of the representative of Chile, 
the Committee agreed, after some discussion, to 
refer the legal problems raised by the representa- 
tive of Argentina to the Sixth Committee for con- 
sideration and report, with the understanding, 
however, that the opinion of the Sixth Committee 
be sought for use in future cases only, and that it 
would have no bearing on the status of India or 
Pakistan as Members of the United Nations. 

At the 92nd plenary meeting on September 30, 
1947, the General Assembly voted unanimously to 
admit Yemen to membership in the United 
Nations. The vote on the admission of Pakistan 
was 53 to 1, with no absentions, the representative 
of Afghanistan voting in the negative. At the 
96th plenary meeting of the General Assembly the 
representative of Afghanistan announced that his 
delegation wished to withdraw its negative vote. 

The text of the resolution (108(II) ) which 
the General Assembly adopted ‘at its 92nd plenary 
meeting is as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Taking note of the applications for membership sub- 
mitted to the United Nations by Pakistan and Yemen, 
and of the recommendation of the Security Council that 
the Assembly admit Pakistan and Yemen to membership, 

“Determines that Pakistan and Yemen are, in its judg- 


ment, peace-loving States, within the meaning of Article 
4 of the Charter, and are able and willing to carry out 


their obligations under the Charter, and consequently 
“Decides to admit Pakistan and Yemen as Members of 
the United Nations.” 


At its 39th meeting on September 29, 1947, 
and at its 42nd and 43rd meetings on October 6 
and 8, 1947, the Sixth Committee considered the 
legal question raised by the First Committee 
(A/C.6/145): 

“What are the legal rules to which, in the future, a 
State or States entering into international life through the 


division of a Member State of the United Nations should 
be subject?” 


In the course of the discussion in the Sixth 
Committee, several representatives maintained that 
no definite rules could be laid down in advance 
and that each case would have to be considered on 
its Own merits. On the recommendation of the 
Committee’s Rapporteur (A/C.6/162), the Sixth 
Committee adopted the following general prin- 
ciples as embodying its views on the matter: — 

“1. That, as a general rule, it is in conformity with 
legal principles to presume that a State which is a Mem- 
ber of the organization of the United Nations does not 
cease to be a Member simply because its constitution of 
its frontier have been subjected to changes, and that the 
extinction of the State as a legal personality recognized in 
the international order must be shown before its rights 
and obligations can be considered thereby to have ceased 
to exist. 

“2. That when a new State is created, whatever may be 
the territory and the populations which it comprises and 
whether or no they formed part of a State Member of 
the United Nations, it cannot under the system of the 
Charter claim the status of a Member of the United Na- 
tions unless it has been formally admitted as such in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Charter. 

“Beyond that, each case must be judged according to 
its merits.’ : 


The vote on the above principles was as follows: 
the first paragraph was adopted by 39 votes to 1, 
with 2 abstentions; the second paragraph by 39 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions; and the third para- 
graph by 45 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions. : 

By letter of October 8, 1947, the Chairman o 
the Sixth Committee see the Committee's 
decision to the Chairman of the First Committee 
(A/C.1/212). : 


(2) Applications for Membership on Which 
No Recommendation by the Security Council 
Was Received by the General Assembly 


By resolution 35(I) adopted during the second 
part of its first session, at its 49th plenary meeting 
on November 19, 1946, the General Assembly 
had requested the Security Council to re-examine 
the applications for membership in the United 
Nations of the People’s Republic of Albania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, the Hashemite 
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Singdom of Transjordan, Ireland and Portugal, 
s the Security Council had failed to recommend 
hese applicants for admission to membership in 
he United Nations.*? 

The Security Council at its 81st meeting on 
November 29, 1946, accepted the recommendation 
f the General Assembly. At its 152nd meeting on 
uly 8, 1947, the Council instructed its Committee 
yn the Admission of New Membets to reconsider 
he applications for membership in the United 
Nations of the five countries in question, and 
onsidered the Committee’s report (S/479) at 
ts 186th meeting on August 18, 1947. Voting 
eparately on each application, the Security Council 
ailed to recommend any of the five applicant 
tates for admission to membership in the United 
Nations.*# 

In the course of the year the Security Council 
Iso received new applications for membership 
rom Hungary, Italy, Roumania, Austria and 
3ulgaria, which the Council likewise referred to 
ts Committee on the Admission of New 
Members. The Security Council considered the 
Sommittee’s report at its 190th meeting on August 
1, 1947. None of the applicants was recom- 
nended by the Council for admission to member- 
hip in the United Nations. By resolution of 
August 21, 1947, the Security Council informed 
he General Assembly of the results of its delibera- 
ions (A/350).*® 

After the Security Council had submitted its 
eport dated August 21, 1947, it received an ap- 
lication for membership from Finland (S/559). 
[he Security Council further received a letter 
lated September 20, 1947, from the representative 
yf the United States requesting that the avplication 
yf Italy be reconsidered by the Council, as well 
is a letter dated September 22, 1947, from the 
‘epresentative of Poland requesting that the ap- 
slications of Hungary, Italy, Roumania and 
3ulgaria be reconsidered. Accordingly, the Security 
Council considered the applications of Finland, 
ungary, Italy, Roumania and Bulgaria at its 
04th, 205th and 206th meetings on September 25 
ind 29 and October 1, 1947, but again failed to 
‘ecommend any of the applicants for admission to 
membership in the United Nations. By letter of 
Dctober 8, 1947, the President of the Security 
Council transmitted to the President of the 
General Assembly a special report of the Security 
Council on the results of its deliberations 

A/406). 

The First Committee of the General Assembly 
onsidered the two reports of the Security Council 
t its 98th, 99th, 100th, 102nd and 103rd meetings 


held on November 7, 8 and 10, 1947. In the 
course of the discussion, nineteen draft resolutions 
were submitted to the Committee. 


(a) RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF SWEDEN 

The representative of Sweden introduced a 
draft resolution (A/C.1/183) which provided 
that the General Assembly ask the Security Coun- 
cil to reconsider, in the light of the principle of 
the universality of the United Nations, the appli- 
cations of all states which the Council had pre- 
viously failed to recommend for admission to 
membership, and to make recommendations to the 
General Assembly accordingly during its current 
session. Although commending the generosity 
which prompted the Swedish delegation to submit 
this proposal, several representatives expressed 
Opposition on the ground that the proposal might 
imply admission of Members to the United 
Nations en bloc, a procedure which was not con- 
sidered desirable. Each application, it was main- 
tained, ought to be considered on its own merits. 


(b) RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF BELGIUM 

In the course of the Security Council’s consid- 
eration of the applications of Finland, Hungary, 
Italy, Roumania and Bulgaria at the 204th, 205th 
and 206th meetings of the Council,** the repre- 
sentative of Poland had proposed that these five 
countries be admitted together (S/565). The 
representative of the U.S.S.R., in supporting the 
Polish proposal, had stated that he considered that 
each of these applicants fulfilled all the require- 
ments laid down in the Charter for admission to 
membership in the United Nations. In accord- 
ance with the Potsdam Agreement all these 
countries should therefore be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations at the same time. 

When the representatives of Australia, the 
United States and the United Kingdom insisted 
on a separate vote on each application, the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. voted against the ad- 
mission of Finland and Italy, on the ground that 
all former enemy states should be treated in the 
same way. But for the negative vote of a per- 
manent member of the Security Council, Italy 
and Finland would have been recommended for 
admission to membership in the United Nations, 
having obtained nine affirmative votes each. The 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
124-25. 

“For further details see pp. 480-81. 

See Security Council, pp. 482-84. 

“See pp. 484-86. 
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other three countries failed to obtain seven af- 
firmative votes. 

The procedure followed in the Security Council 
was criticized by many representatives in the 
course of the discussion on membership applica- 
tions in the First Committee of the General 
Assembly. The representative of Belgium, there- 
fore, submitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/242) 
which provided that the General Assembly request 
the International Court of Justice to give an ad- 
visory opinion on the question whether a state, 
called upon to pronounce itself on the admission 
of a given state to membership in the United Na- 
tions, was juridically entitled to make its consent 
to the admission dependent on conditions not ex- 
pressly provided by Article 4, paragraph 1, of the 
Charter; in particular, whether a member of the 
Assembly or of the Security Council could make 
its consent to the admission of a given state de- 
pendent upon the admission of certain other states 
to membership in the United Nations. 

Certain representatives opposed the Belgian 
resolution on the ground that the question at 
issue was a political and not a juridical one, and 
that the General Assembly, therefore, was the 
only organ competent to express an opinion. To 
refer the question to the Court could serve no 
useful purpose. 

(c) RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF ARGENTINA 

The representative of Argentina argued that 
jurisdiction concerning the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations rested with the 
General Assembly and not with the Security 
Council. The recommendation of the Security 
Council called for in Article 4 of the Charter did 
not necessarily mean a positive recommendation, 
but merely an expression of opinion on the part 
of the Council. It was for the Assembly to decide 
whether to admit an applicant state to member- 
ship or not. The General Assembly could refuse 
to admit a state in spite of a favorable recommen- 
dation of the Security Council and vice versa. 
Furthermore, the Argentine representative argued, 
the voting procedure in the Security Council as 
laid down in Article 27 of the Charter applied 
only to questions within the jurisdiction of the 
Council. The admission of new Members not 
being within the Council’s jurisdiction, the “veto” 
could not be applied to applications for member- 
ship. Hence the Argentine representative con- 
sidered that an affirmative vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Council for the admission of a new 
Member should be regarded as a positive recom- 
mendation. As Transjordan, Ireland, Portugal and 


: 
Italy each had received nine favorable votes in the 
Security Council and Austria eight, but had not 
been recommended for admission to membership 
in the United Nations as a result of the negative 
vote of the U.S.S.R., the representative of Argen- 
tina submitted three draft resolutions—concerning 
Transjordan, Ireland and Portugal (A/C.1/184); 
concerning Italy (A/C.1/185); and concerning 
Austria (A/C.1/222)—which provided that the 
General Assembly admit these five countries to 
membership in the United Nations. Albania, 
Mongolia, Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria, on 
the other hand, the representative of Argentina 
pointed out, had failed to receive seven affirmative 
votes in the Security Council. He therefore sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/186) providing 
that the General Assembly postpone consideration 
of the applications of these countries until its next 
session. , 

The proposals submitted by the Argentine rep- 
resentative were opposed in the First Committee 
on the ground that the General Assembly could 
not admit any state to membership in the United 
Nations without a positive recommendation from 
the Security Council and that the rule of unanimity 
applied to all questions before the Council except 
strictly procedural matters. 

The Argentine representative subsequently with- 
drew his four draft resolutions in favor of the 
resolutions submitted by the representative of 
Australia (see below). 


(d) RESOLUTION SUBMITTED JOINTLY BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVES OF ARGENTIWA, CHILE 
AND BRAZIL 


The representatives of Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile submitted a joint draft resolution (A/C.1/- 
243) to the First Committee which provided tha 
the General Assembly declare that in its judgment 
Ireland, Portugal, Transjordan, Austria, Italy, and 
Finland were peace-loving countries, which were 
able and willing to carry out the obligations con- 
tained in the Charter, and which should therefore 
be admitted to membership in the United Nations. 
The joint draft resolution was subsequently with- 
drawn in favor of the draft resolutions submitte 
by the representative of Australia. 

(e) RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF AUSTRALIA 

The representative of Australia stated that al- 
though the General Assembly could not admit a 
state to membership in the United Nations with- 
out a recommendation from the Security Council 
it was the right and the duty of the Gener 
Assembly to express its views concerning the a 
plications submitted to the organization. In decid 
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ng questions of membership, the Australian 
epresentative maintained, it was inadmissible to 
ake into consideration other conditions than those 
aid down in Article 4 of the Charter. The Security 
Jouncil in refusing to recommend Transjordan, 
reland, Portugal, Italy and Finland for admission 
© membership, had acted upon completely irrele- 
rant considerations. The representative of Aus- 
ralia therefore submitted five draft resolutions 
‘A/C.1/245-249) which provided that, in the 
udgment of the General Assembly, Transjordan, 
reland, Portugal, Italy and Finland were peace- 
oving States within the meaning of Article 4 of 
he Charter, that they were able and willing to 
arry out their obligations under the Charter, and 
hat they were, therefore, entitled to membership 
n the United Nations. The Security Council 
hould, therefore, the draft resolutions provided, 
econsider the applications of Transjordan, Ireland, 
Portugal, Italy and Finland in the light of this 
letermination of the General Assembly. 

The Australian representative did not include 
Austria in his proposals as he considered that the 
status of that country was not clear. The majority 
of the Security Council had been of the opinion 
hat Austria was peace-loving and would be able 
‘0 carry out its obligations under the Charter when 
he occupying forces were removed. But the 
Australian representative thought that Austria 
should not be admitted so long as its territory was 
»ccupied. 

The representative of Turkey submitted two 
umendments (A/C.1/250-251) to the Austral- 
ian draft resolution concerning Italy and Trans- 
jordan to the effect that the Security Council 
-econsider the applications of these two countries 

efore the end of the current session of the General 
ssembly. The amendments were adopted by the 
irst Committee. The Australian representative 
ade certain drafting changes in his resolutions 
o meet the views of the representatives of the 
nited Kingdom and of Argentina, Chile and 
razil. These delegations thereupon withdrew 
heir own resolutions in favor of the Australian 
esolutions. 

Opposition to the Australian draft resolutions 

as expressed on the ground that the General 
Assembly had no right to intervene in matters 

ithin the competence of the Security Council. 
he draft resolutions proposed by Australia would 
end to exert pressure on the Council and their 
doption, therefore, would create a bad precedent. 

discussion of the merits of applications should 
ake place in the General Assembly only after the 


receipt of a recommendation from the Security 
Council. 


(f) RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The representative of the United Kingdom sub- 
mitted five draft resolutions (A/C.1/252-256) 
to the First Committee which provided that the 
General Assembly request the Security Council 
to reconsider the applications of Transjordan, 
Ireland, Portugal, Italy and Finland with a view to 
their admission to membership in the United 
Nations and inform the Assembly of the result. 
The United Kingdom representative subsequently 
withdrew his five draft resolutions in favor of 
those submitted by the representative of Australia. 
(g) RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES 

The representative of the United States submit- 
ted a draft resolution (A/C.1/258) which pro- 
vided that the General Assembly declare itself 
to be of the opinion that Austria was a peace- 
loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of 
the Charter and that consequently the General 
Assembly should request the Security Council to 
reconsider the application of Austria in the light 
of this expression of opinion of the Assembly. 
(h) RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE 

REPRESENTATIVE OF POLAND 

The representative of Poland expressed the 
view that the basic difficulty in the problem of 
admission of new Members was to obtain the 
agreement of all the permanent members of the 
Security Council as required by the Charter. He 
therefore suggested as the most practical way of 
solving the problem that the General Assembly 
recommend to the permanent members of the 
Security Council that they consult with a view 
to reaching agreement on admission to member- 
ship of the applicants which had not been recom- 
mended hitherto and submit their conclusions to 
the Security Council. The representative of Poland 
submitted a draft resolution to this effect (A/C.1/- 
257) which also provided that the First Committee 
should not put to a vote any of the other resolu- 
tions which had been submitted. 

After the general discussion was concluded the 
First Committee, at its 103rd meeting on Novem- 
ber 10, 1947, voted on the various proposals 
which had been submitted in the course of the 
discussion. As the draft resolutions submitted 
by the representatives of Argentina and the United 
Kingdom and the joint resolution of the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil and Chile had been 
withdrawn in favor of the Australian resolutions, 
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it remained for the Committee to vote on the 
draft resolutions submitted by the representatives 
of Sweden, Belgium, Australia, United States and 
Poland. 

The draft resolution submitted by the repre- 
sentative of Poland was voted on first. The para- 
graph providing that none of the other resolutions 
be voted on was rejected by 43 votes to 8, with 3 
abstentions. With the exception of this paragraph 
the Polish resolution was adopted by a vote of 
24 to 14, with 15 abstentions. The Swedish reso- 
lution, voted next, was rejected by a vote of 26 to 
13, with 14 abstentions. The draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the representative of Belgium was then 
adopted by a vote of 26 to 13, with 14 abstentions. 
Each of the five Australian draft resolutions was 
voted upon in parts. All five resolutions were 
adopted by large majorities. Finally, the United 
States resolution was adopted by a vote of 43 to 
8, with 3 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the First 
Committee’s report (A/471) at its 117th and 
118th plenary meetings on November 17, 1947. 
On the recommendation of the First Committee 
the General Assembly adopted the following eight 
resolutions: 

(1) By a vote of 46 to 1, with 5 abstentions, 
the General Assembly adopted the resolution pro- 
posed by the representative of Poland (resolution 
113 (II) A), which follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Whereas pursuant to the provisions of Article 4, 
paragraph 2, of the Charter, admission to membership 
in the United Nations will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council, and 

‘Whereas no new recommendation to the General 
Assembly by the Security Council with regard to ad- 
mission has been made, 

“Decides to recommend to the permanent members 
of the Security Council to consult with a view to reach- 
ing agreement on the admission to membership of the 


applicants which have not been recommended hitherto, 
and to submit their conclusions to the Security Council.” 


(2) By a vote of 40 to 8, with 2 abstentions, 
the General Assembly adopted the resolution pro- 
posed by the representative of Belgium (resolu- 
113 (11) A), which follows: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Considering Article 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

“Considering the exchange of views which has taken 
place in the Security Council at its two hundred and 
fourth, two hundred and fifth and two hundred and 
sixth meetings, relating to the admission of certain 
States to membership in the United Nations; 

“Considering Article 96 of the Charter, 

“Requests the International Court of Justice to give 
an advisory opinion on the following question: 


Is a Member of the United Nations which is called 
upon, in virtue of Article 4 of the Charter, to pro- 
nounce itself by its vote, either in the Security Coun- 
cil or in the General Assembly, on the admission 
of a State to membership in the United Nations, 
juridically entitled to make its consent to the admis- 
sion dependent on conditions not expressly provid- 
ed by paragraph 1 of the said Article? In particular, 
can such a member, while it recognizes the conditions 
set forth in that provision to be fulfilled by the 
State concerned, subject its affirmative vote to the 
additional condition that other States be admitted to 
membetship in the United Nations together with 
that State? 

“Instructs the Secretary-General to place at the dis- 
posal of the Court the records of the above-mentioned 
meetings of the Security Council.” 


(3) By a vote of 43 to 8, with 1 abstention, the 
General Assembly adopted the Australian resolu- 
tion concerning Ireland (resolution 113(II)C), 
which follows: : 


“The General Assembly, | 

“Having regard to resolution 35 (1) of 19 Novenbal 
1946 recommending that the Security Council re-ex- 
amine certain applications; : 

“Noting that nine members of the Security Council} 
on 18 August 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission to the United Nations of Ireland, 
but that no recommendation was made to the Assembly 
because of the opposition of one permanent member; 

“Considering that the opposition to the above-men- 
tioned application was based on grounds not included 
in Article 4 of the Charter, 

“Determines that Ireland is on its judgment a peace- 
loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Charter, is able and willing to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Charter, and should therefore be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations, and 

“Requests the Security Council to reconsider the ap- 
plication of. Ireland, in the light of this determination 
of the Assembly.” 


(4) By a vote of 40 to 9, with 3 abstentions, the 
General Assembly adopted the Australian resolu- 
tion concerning Portugal (resolution 113(II)D) 
which follows: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Having regard to resolution 35 (1) of 19 November 
1946 recommending that the Security Council re-ex 
amine certain applications; 

“Noting that nine members of the Security Counci 
on 18 August 1947 supported a draft resolution recom: 
mending the admission to the United Nations of Portu 
gal, byt that no recommendation was made to the As 
sembly because of the opposition of one permanent 
member; 

“Considering that the opposition to the above-men- 
tioned application was based on grounds not include 
in Article 4 of the Charter, 

“Determines that Portugal is in its judgment a pea 
loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of th 
Charter, is able and willing to carry out the obli 
tions of the Charter, and should therefore be admitte 
to membership in the United Nations, and 

“Requests the Security Council to reconsider the a 
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Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly 


United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans 


United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea 


Special Committee to examine 


Information transmitted under 
Article 73e of Charter 


Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Advisory Committee on the Site 
of the Third Session of the 
General Assembly 


International Law Commission 


Offices Established at 
Second Special Session 


United Nations Mediator 
on Palestine 


Special Municipal Commissioner 
for Jerusalem.* 


*Cffice established by the 
Mandatory Power on 
recommendation of the Assembly. 
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lication of Portugal, in the light of this determination 
f the Assembly.” 


(5) By a vote of 44 to 8, the General Assembly 
dopted the Australian resolution concerning 
Transjordan (resolution 113(II1)E), which fol- 
OWS: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Having regard to resolution 35 (1) of 19 November 
946 recommending that the Security Council re-ex- 
mine certain applications; 

“Noting that nine members of the Security Council 
in 18 August 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
nending the admission to the United Nations of Trans- 
ordan, but that no recommendation was made to the 
Assembly because of the opposition of one permanent 
nember; 

“Considering that the opposition to the above-men- 
ioned application was based on grounds not included 
n Article 4 of the Charter, 

“Determines that Transjordan is in its judgment a 
yeace-loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Sharter, is able and willing to carry out the obligations 
xf the Charter, and should therefore be admitted to 
nembership in the United Nations, and 

“Requests the Security Council to reconsider, be- 
ore the end of the present session of the General As- 
embly, the application of Transjordan, in the light of 
his determination of the Assembly.” 


(6) By a vote of 43 to 8, with 1 abstention, the 
seneral Assembly adopted the Australian resolu- 
ion concerning Italy (resolution 113(II)F), 
which follows: 


"The General Assembly, 

“Noting that nine members of the Security Council 
yn 1 October 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
nending the admission to the United Nations of Italy, 
ut that no recommendation was made to the Assembly 
yecause of the opposition of one permanent member, 
iithough that member had previously expressed the be- 
ief that Italy was eligible for membership; 

“Considering that the opposition to the above-men- 
ioned application was based on grounds not included 
n Article 4 of the Charter, 

“Determines that Italy is in its judgment a peace-lov- 
ng State within the meaning of Article 4 of the Char- 
er, is able and willing to carry out the obligations of 
he Charter, and should therefore be admitted to mem- 
ership in the United Nations, and 

“Requests the Security Council to reconsider, before 
he end of the present session of the General Assembly, 
he application of Italy, in the light of this determination 
»f the Assembly.” 


(7) By a vote of 44 to 8, the General Assembly 
idopted the Australian resolution concerning 
Finland (resolution 113(1II1)G), which follows: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Noting that nine members of the Security Council 
yn 1 October 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission to the United Nations of Fin- 
and, but that no recommendation was made to the 
Assembly because of the opposition of one permanent 
member, although that member had previously expressed 
the belief that Finland was eligible for membership; 


“Considering that the opposition to the above-men- 
tioned application was based on grounds not included 
in Article 4 of the Charter, 

“Determines that Finland is in its judgment a peacé- 
loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Charter, is able and willing to carry out the obligations 
of the Charter, and should therefore be admitted to 
membership in the United Nations, and 

“Requests the Security Council to reconsider the ap- 
plication of Finland, in the light of this determination 
of the Assembly.” 


(8) By a vote of 43 to 8, with 1 abstention, the 
General Assembly adopted the resolution proposed 
by the representative of the United States con- 
cerning Austria (resolution 113(I1)H), which 
follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Noting that eight members of the Security Council 
on 21 August 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission to the United Nations of Aus- 
tria, at such time and under such conditions as the Gen- 
eral Assembly might deem appropriate, but that no 
recommendation was made to the Assembly because of 
the opposition of one permanent member, 

“Is of the opinion that Austria is a peace-loving State 
within the meaning of Article 4 of the Charter, and 
consequently ¥ 

“Requests the Security Council to reconsider the ap- 
plication of Austria, in the light of this expression of 
opinion of the Assembly.” 


(3) Protection of the Rights of the General 
Assembly in relation to the Admission 
of New Members 


By letter of August 19, 1947 (A/346), the 
representative of Australia requested that an item 
concerning “the protection of the rights of the 
General Assembly in relation to the admission of 
new Members” be included in the agenda of the 
second session of the General Assembly. At its 
36th meeting on September 19, 1947, the General 
Committee voted 10 to 3, with 1 abstention, to 
recommend to the General Assembly that this 
item be included in the agenda (A/392). 

The General Assembly referred the item to the 
First Committee. At the 116th meeting of the 
First Committee on November 19, 1947, the rep- 
resentative of Australia withdrew his proposal, 
as he considered that the Assembly had protected 
its own rights by adopting six resolutions affirming 
that in its judgment Ireland, Portugal, Transjordan, 
Italy, Finland and Austria were eligible for ad- 
mission to membership in the United Nations. 


(4) Rules Governing the Admission of 
New Members 


By resolution 36(1) of November 19, 1946, the 
General Assembly had established a Committee 
on Procedure of the General Assembly and had 
requested the Security Council to appoint a com- 
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mittee to consult with the Assembly Committee 
with a view to preparing rules governing the ad- 
mission of new Members which would be accept- 
able both to the General Assembly and to the 
Security Council’ The General Assembly ap- 
pointed Australia, Cuba, India, Norway and the 
USS.R. to be members of the Committee on 
Procedure. The Security Council, on November 
29, 1947, instructed its Committee of Experts to 
appoint a small sub-committee to consult with the 
Assembly Committee. Accordingly China, Brazil 
and Poland were appointed to serve on the sub- 
committee. 

The Assembly Committee convened at Lake 
Success on May 26, 1946. It subsequently held 
four joint meetings with the sub-committee of 
the Security Council’s Committee of Experts, 
which were devoted to a general exchange of 
views. The Assembly Committee then held three 
meetings during which it drafted rules of pro- 
cedure for the admission of new Members by 
revising the existing rules of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. 

The Committee on Procedure of the General 
Assembly used as a basis of discussion draft rules 
submitted by the representative of Australia. The 
Australian draft rules gave the General Assembly 
the main responsibility in the first and last in- 
stance regarding applications for admission to 
membership. Applications were first to be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly, which would 
then refer them to the Security Council. Moreover, 
the Security Council had to remain within the 
strict limits of its competence and confine itself 
to deciding whether the applicant state was able 
to carry out its obligations for the maintenance 
of peace and security contained in the Charter, 
whereas the General Assembly was competent to 
decide whether the applicant state was in general 
able and willing to carry out these obligations. 

The majority of the Committee was unable to 
accept the Australian proposals. The Committee 
considered that it could not suggest any rules of 
procedure which would in effect define or limit the 
powers and jurisdiction of the Security Council 
in relation to the admission of new Members. 
Specifically, the Committee considered that the 
Security Council was entitled to consider applica- 
tions first. To give to the Assembly the right to 
examine applications in the first instance would 
be contrary to Article 4, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter, as this might indirectly deprive the 
Council of the opportunity to examine these ap- 
plications later. 

The substantive changes in the existing rules 


on the admission of new Members proposed by 
the General Assembly Committee consisted of 
the addition of a new rule 116 to the rules of 
procedure of the General Assembly and the addi- 
tion of two paragraphs to rule 60 of the Security 
Council’s rules of procedure. The additions to rule 
60 provided that the Security Council should for- 
ward to the General Assembly a complete record 
of its discussions when it recommended an appli- 
cant state for membership and submit, in addition, 
a special report to the Assembly if it did not rec- 
ommend admission or if it postponed the con- 
sideration of an application. The proposed new 
rule 116 of the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly gave the Assembly the right to send 
back to the Security Council, for further con- 
sideration and recommendation or report, appli- 
cations which had not been the object of a rel 
ommendation by the ‘Council. . 

As the Chairman of the General Assembly 
Committee pointed out when he submitted the 
Committee’s report to the First Committee of 
the General Assembly, the rules proposed by the 
Committee did not represent an innovation but 
merely the application of precedents previously 
established. Thus the Security Council had volun- 
tarily submitted a special report to the General 
Assembly regarding the applications it had not 
recommended and had agreed to reconsider ap- 
plications returned to the Security Council.48 

The text of the rules proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Procedure of the General Assembly was 
forwarded to the Chairman of the sub-committee 
of the Security Council’s Committee of Exper 
with an explanatory letter, dated June 30, 1947. 

The Committee of Experts of the Security 
Council considered the rules for the admission of 
new Membets proposed by the General Assembly 
Committee and proposed that, in addition to the 
changes introduced in the rules by the General 
Assembly Committee, the rules be amended so as 
to provide that applications for membership be 
come effective on the date of approval by the 
General Assembly. The rules. then in force had 
provided that membership becomes effective on the 
date that the applicant state presents an instrument 
of adherence subsequent to admission by the 
General Assembly. The Security Council pro 
posed that such instrument of adherence should 
be submitted together with the original applica 
tion. On August 27, 1947, the Security Council 


see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp 
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roved the ‘revised text submitted by the Com- 
tee of Experts. 
Jn September 2, 1947, the Assembly Committee 
1 a joint meeting with the sub-committee of 
Committee of Experts at which the Chairman 
he sub-committee explained the changes which 
Security Council had made in the rules of 
cedure proposed by the Assembly Committee. 
> General Assembly Committee met immediate- 
fter this joint meeting and adopted the changes 
le by the Security Council. 
“he General Assembly during its second session 
red the report of the Committee on Proce- 
> (A/384) to the First Committee, which 
sidered it at its 116th meeting on November 
1947. The Chairman of the Committee on 
cedure expressed the view that the rules pro- 
ed by the Committee would not solve the 
blems which certain Members had in mind 
on they requested an examination of the rules 
procedure concerning the admission of new 
mbers. The new provisions would in no way 
rict the members of the Security Council 
egard to membership applications. The prob- 
s which had arisen, the Chairman considered, 
omed from certain basic provisions of the 
rter, and it would be foolish to consider that 
‘ could be solved by amendments to the rules 
srocedure. On the other hand, the Chairman 
of the opinion that the proposed rules did 
esent an improvement, for they laid down 
-ordinated plan of action for which the present 
s of procedure did not provide. 
fter a brief discussion the First Committee 
sted the rules of procedure recommended by 
Committee on Procedure. The proposed rules 
, 114 and 117 were adopted by 53 votes to 0. 
new tule 116 was adopted by 50 votes to 1, 
1 2 abstentions. 
t its 122nd plenary meeting on November 
1947, the General Assembly adopted the rules 
mmended by the First Committee. The Se- 
ty Council revised its rules of procedure by 
esolution adopted at its 222nd meeting on 
ember 9, 1947.49 
he resolution (116(II) ) adopted by the Gen- 
Assembly on November 21, 1947, is as follows: 


"he General Assembly 

Decides to adopt the following new rules, for in- 
on in the provisional rules of procedure of the 
stal Assembly as adopted on 17 November 1947: 


I. ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


New rule 113 
iny State which desires to become a Member of the 


United Nations shall submit an application to the Sec- 
tetary-General. This application shall contain a declara- 
tion, made in a formal instrument, that it accepts the 
obligations contained in the Charter. 


New rule 114 
“The Secretary-General shall send for information a 
copy of the application to the General Assembly, or 
to the Members of the United Nations if the General 
Assembly in not in session. 


New rule 116 

“If the Security Council does not recommend the ap- 
plicant State for membership or postpones the consid- 
eration of the application, the General Assembly may, 
after full consideration of the special report of the Secur- 
ity Council, send back the application to the Security 
Council, together with a full record of the discussion 
in the Assembly, for further consideration and recom- 
mendation or report. 


New rule 117 
“The Sectetary-General shall inform the applicant 
State of the decision of the General Assembly. If the 
application is approved, membership will become ef- 
fective on the date on which the General Assembly takes 
its decision on the application.” 


b. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


In accordance with Article 24, paragraph 3, of 
the Charter, the Security Council submitted its 
annual report to the second session of the General 
Assembly (A/366). The Assembly referred the 
report to the First Committee for consideration. 

At the 59th meeting of the First Committee on 
September 24, 1947, the Chairman pointed out 
that most of the contents of the Security Council’s 
report would be covered during the Committee’s 
discussion of its separate agenda items. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, decided to discuss the Council’s 
report after disposing of its other business. 

At its 116th meeting on November 19, 1947, 
the First Committee, on the proposal of the rep- 
resentative of Norway (A/C.1/273), voted to 
recommend the following draft resolution to the 
General Assembly: 


"The General Assembly 
“Takes note of the report of the Security Council.” 


The General Assembly adopted this resolution 
(resolution 115(II) ) at its 122nd plenary meet- 
ing on November 21, 1947. 


c. RELATIONS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS WITH SPAIN 


At its 59th plenary meeting on December 12, 
1946, the General Assembly had adopted resolu- 
tion 39(1), which provided that the Franco Gov- 


“See pp. 490, 499. The new rules adopted by the 
Assembly became rules 123-124 and 126-27; see Annex 
IV, p. 330. 
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ernment of Spain should be debarred from 
membership in international agencies established 
by or brought into relationship with the United 
Nations. The resolution further provided that if 
within a reasonable time there was not established 
in Spain a government which derived its authority 
from the consent of the governed, committed to 
respect freedom of speech, religion and assembly, 
and to the prompt holding of an election in which 
the Spanish people, free from force and intimida- 
tion and regardless of party, might express their 
will, the Security Council should consider adequate 
measures to be taken in order to remedy the situa- 
tion. The General Assembly also recommended 
that all Members of the United Nations recall from 
Madrid their Ambassadors and Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary accredited there. Members should report 
to the Secretary-General and to the next session of 
the General Assembly what action had been taken 
in accordance with this recommendation.”° 

Accordingly, the Secretary-General, in his annual 
report on tht work of the organization, submitted 
information concerning action taken by Member 
Governments and by various organs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies with a view 
to implementing the General Assembly's resolution 
(A/315, pp. 3-4). He reported that, in answer to 
a telegram of December 20, 1946, three states had 
reported that they had recalled Ambassadors or 
Ministers following the adoption of the General 
Assembly's resolution; nineteen states had in- 
formed the Secretary-General that they had no 
Ambassadors or Ministers Plenipotentiary accred- 
ited to Spain at the time of the adoption of the 
General Assembly's resolution; 30 states had in- 
formed him that they had no diplomatic relations 
with the Franco Government at the time of the 
adoption of the General Assembly’s resolution. 
Liberia declared that it would adhere to the 
General Assembly’s resolution and the Dominican 
Republic stated that proper consideration would 
be given to the resolution. Argentina had merely 
acknowledged receipt of the Secretary-General’s 
telegram. 

With regard to action taken by the Economic 
and Social Council and by the specialized agencies, 
the Secretary-General reported as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council and its Commis- 
sions have taken several steps towards the application of 
the General Assembly’s resolution on Spain. The Social 
Commission, at its first session in February 1947, re- 
jected a proposal that it consult with the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission, having obtained 


evidence that the latter Commission had not severed its 
relations with the Franco Government. This decision 


was approved by the Economic and Socidl Council a 
fourth session. 

“Further, the Council authorized the Committee 
Negotiations with Specialized Agencies to enter 
negotiations with the Universal Postal Union and 
International Telecommunications Union ‘at the 
propriate time.’ In this connexion the Council, ne 
that the United States of America had issued invitat 
to a Radio-Communications Administrative Confer 
and to a Plenipotentiary Conference of the Internati 
Telecommunications Union on 15 May and 1 July 1 
respectively, endorsed the action of the United State 
not inviting the Franco Government to these confere: 

“The Franco Government of Spain was not invite 
the host Government to attend the quinquennial | 
gress of the Universal Postal Union held in Paris du 
the months of June and July 1947. Both the Univ 
Postal Union and the International Telecommunicat 
Union conferences are to consider proposed amend 
to the membership clauses of their respective basic 
ventions which are expected to have the effect of 
cluding Spain from further participation in these 
ganizations. 

“In applying the General Assembly’s resolution t 
tangements for consultation with non-governmenta 
ganizations, the Economic and Social Council res« 
that international non-governmental organizations ha 
legally constituted branches in Spain, the policie 
which are determined and controlled by the Franco | 
ernment, cannot be considered for consultative st 
Having studied the question thoroughly, the Cor 
concluded that international non-governmental orga 
tions should be eligible for consultative relationshi 

“(i) They have only individual members in § 
who are not organized into a legally constituted br 

“(ii) The branches in Spain, though properly 
stituted, have a purely humanitarian character and 
policies are not determined and controlled by the F: 
Government; 

“(iii) Such branches are not active at the pr 
time. 

“The question of Spain has also arisen in conne 
with the transfer to the United Nations of powers 
cised by the League of Nations under the internat 
agreements, conventions and protocols on narcotic d 
The General Assembly resolution 54 (1) of 19 Ne 
ber 1946 dealing with this matter directed the Econ 
and Social Council and the Secretary-General, in vie 
resolution 32 (1) on Spain adopted by the Assemb 
February 1946", during the first part of its first se: 
to suspend all action under these international is 
ments with respect to the Franco Government. The 
nomic and Social Council, in considering at its f 
session that section of the first report of its Commi 
on Narcotic Drugs dealing with the transfer of rel 
functions of the League of Nations, requested the | 
tary-General to invite non-members of the United 
tions, with the exception of Franco Spain, to be 
parties to the Protocol of Narcotic Drugs. 

“One of the four specialized agencies which had 
cluded agreements with the United Nations; namely 
International Civil Aviation Organization, included | 
among its members. In resolution 50 (1) approvin 
agreements, the Assembly made its approval of the I 


"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47 
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sement conditional upon action by that organization 
lebar Spain from membership and from participation 
-onferences or other activities. 

The ICAO assembly, meeting in Montreal during May 
7, disposed of the matter by voting to amend its 
ic Convention so as to debar from membership any 
ntry not acceptable to the United Nations. Immediate- 
following the approval of the amendment by the 
\O assembly, the Spanish deleg§tion withdrew from 
her participation in that assembly. 

By virtue of the organization’s compliance with the 
1eral Assembly resolution regarding Franco Spain, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations informed 
President of the Assembly that the agreement between 
t Ofganization and the United Nations, as approved by 
ICAO assembly, was considered to be in force as 
mn 27 May 1947. The amended membership provi- 
1 of the ICAO Convention requires ratification by 
-thirds of the States members of the organization.” 


The question of the relations of Members of 
United Nations with Spain was placed on the 
nda of the second session of the General 
sembly and was referred to the First Committee 
consideration. 

At the 103rd meeting of the First Committee on 
vember 10, 1947, the representative of the 
minican Republic stated that the General As- 
ably had recommended the year before that the 
urity Council take action if it considered that 
situation in Spain had become an actual danger 
international peace and security. The Security 
uncil had not taken any steps and the General 
sembly would have to recognize that no new 
ts had arisen which might lead to the conclusion 
it the present Government of Spain constituted 
hreat to international peace and security. It was 
correct to consider the same matter twice in the 
ht of the same circumstances and the Dominican 
resentative therefore suggested that the item be 
noved from the General Assembly's agenda. 
At the 104th meeting of the First Committee on 
yvember 11, 1947, the representative of Poland 
pressed the view that all the facts which led to 
> adoption of the General Assembly’s resolution 
(1) of December 12, 1946, still existed. There 
uld be no doubt that “a reasonable time’, as 
ovided in that resolution, had elapsed, and yet 
= basic Fascist character of the Franco regime in 
ain had not changed at all. The United Nations, 
nsequently, was called upon to take further 
easures. The representative of Poland therefore 
bmitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/259), which 
ovided that the Security Council consider the 
anish question within a month and that it take 
equate measures, in conformity with Article 41 
the Charter, in order to remedy the present situ- 
ion according to the General Assembly’s resolu- 


tion 39 (I) of December 12, 1946. The represent- 
ative of Yugoslavia submitted an amendment 
(A/C.1/263) to the Polish draft resolution stress- 
ing that measures of an economic nature should 
be taken. 

The representative of the Netherlands stated 
that it would be rather useless to adopt resolutions 
which appeared to condemn the Franco Govern- 
ment but which were of doubtful constitutionality 
and which might strengthen the position of Franco. 
He therefore believed that it would be wiser not 
to pass any resolution on the Spanish question 
during the present session, unless somebody had a 
constructive proposal to offer which might, with 
reasonable certainty, lead to the replacement of the 
Franco regime by a truly democratic government. 

The representative of Czechoslovakia supported 
the Polish proposal, but considered it not strong 
enough. He thought that economic sanctions 
should be considered, and maintained that Franco 
could not remain in power very long if he were 
completely deprived of petrol, rubbér and cotton 
from outside. 

The representative of Venezuela thought that it 
was the duty of the United Nations to remain 
seized of the Spanish question. He would support 
any action which might lead to international co- 
operation in conformity with the Charter. 

The representative of Pakistan agreed with the 
representative of the Netherlands that the methods 
ptoposed were not in accordance with the objective 
in mind. The Committee should be content with 
the present situation. He maintained that accord- 
ing to the Secretary-General’s report the substance 
of the resolution of December 12, 1946, had been 
carried out to a greater degree than most resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly. But this had not 
influenced the Franco regime in any material 
degree and he doubted that any further step in the 
same direction was likely to influence the Spanish 
people towards the achievement of a democratic 
government. 

The representative of Peru maintained that, 
under Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter, the 
United Nations had no right to intervene in the 
internal affairs of any regime until it became an 
international menace. There had been no signifi- 
cant change in Franco’s foreign policy, and there 
was no question of any attempt by his regime to 
“expand abroad”. 

The representative of India criticized the Gov- 
ernment of Argentina for having sent an ambas- 
sador to Spain after the adoption of the General 
Assembly's resolution, thus clearly flouting the 
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General Assembly's recommendation. The prestige 
of the United Nations would be undermined if 
Members did not carry out its resolutions. India 
believed, however, that Argentina was not alone 
responsible for weakening the organization’s pres- 
tige, for the General Assembly, despite the defiance 
of its resolution, had elected Argentina to the 
Security Council without asking for a word of 
explanation. It was bad enough to have the resolu- 
tion disregarded, but it was worse for the General 
Assembly to confer a mark of confidence upon the 
transgressor. If the members of the General As- 
sembly insisted on making minute differentiations 
’ between moral and legal obligations, there was 
little prospect that the world would respect their 
resolutions. 

The representative of Belgium opposed the 
Polish draft resolution as he considered that it 
called for action not in conformity with Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter. Moreover, the resolu- 
tion appeared to be superfluous, inasmuch as the 
General Assembly's resolution of December 12, 
1946, had provided for reconsideration of the ques- 
tion by the Security Council, although the time of 
action had been left to the discretion of the 
Council. In an effort at compromise, the represent- 
ative of Belgium, at the 105th meeting of the First 
Committee on November 11, 1947, presented a 
draft resolution (A/C.1/261), sponsored jointly 
by the Belgian, Luxembourg and Netherlands dele- 
gations, which specified that the General Assembly, 
while noting the measures taken in virtue of the 
resolution of December 12, 1946, and regretting 
that the recommendations inviting all Members of 
the United Nations to recall their Ambassadors or 
Ministers Plenipotentiary from Madrid had not 
been fully applied, expressed its confidence that 
the Security Council would “exercise its responsi- 
bilities for the maintenance of international peace 
and security as soon as the Spanish Question should 
require the adoption of measures”. 

Considering that the least the General Assembly 
could do was to reaffirm the position it had taken 
at the preceding session, the representative of India 
introduced an amendment to the above draft 
resolution (A/C.1/262) altering the last clause to 
the effect that the General Assembly “expresses its 
confidence that the Security Council will, as recom- 
mended in the resolution dated December 12, 
1946, consider the adequate measures to be taken 
to remedy the situation”. 

The representative of Yugoslavia expressed the 
opinion that the Franco regime constituted a latent 
danger to international peace. He considered that 
the Polish resolution, proposing that the Security 


Council take appropriate measures in accord : 
with Article 41 of the Charter, met the situatic 
adequately. 

The representative of Mexico stated that in vie 
of the fact that there was no majority support f 
taking measures more energetic than those § 
forth in the resolution of December 12, 1946, d 
Mexican delegation, in order to avoid aggravati 
disagreement among the United Nations, - 
refrain from proposing any more energetic resol 
tion than that of the preceding year. He theref 
proposed, jointly with the delegations of Cu 
Guatemala, Panama and Uruguay, a draft res 
lution (A/C.1/260/Rev. 1) whereby the Genet 
Assembly reaffirmed the resolution of Decem 
12, 1946, and expressed its confidence that th 
Security Council would “exercise its responsibilit 
under the Charter should it consider that the si 
tion in regard to Spain so required”. 

The representative of the United States oppo 
the Polish proposal, since it did not, in his opini 
aim at altering the situation in Spain by pac 
means. The United States was opposed to 
measutes which would involve a change of regin 
by violence, which would impose sufferings on th 
Spanish people, or which might, if sanctions we 
imposed, give rise to endless repercussions. 
measures taken by the United Nations, the Unit 
States representative stated further, had been ust 
by Franco to consolidate his internal position. 
the Polish resolution were adopted it would furth 
strengthen the Franco regime. He considered # 
joint resolution of Belgium, Luxembourg and 1 
Netherlands satisfactory; in his view it did ni 
differ fiindamentally from the resolution joini 
submitted by Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico, Panar 
and Uruguay. 

The resolution of December 12, 1946, the re 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. considered, had been 
step forward and had strengthened the Spani 
democratic elements in their struggle agait 
Franco. The resolution, however, had not be 
respected by certain Member States, or had be 
respected only pro forma. In fact, the relations 
certain countries with Franco Spain had becor 
still closer, especially in the case of the Unit 
Kingdom and the United States. The commere 
relations of these two countries with Franco Spai 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. declared, 
volved political support on the part of these Stat 
Furthermore, Argentina had sent a new Amb: 
sador to Madrid, in defiance of the General Asse 
bly’s resolution. The General Assembly must § 
that the resolution of the preceding year w 
implemented. The Soviet representative thoug 
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hat the Polish resolution constituted the minimum 
hat could be accepted. 
The representative of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 


onsidered that the United Nations was obligated ‘ 


O strengthen the democratic forces in Spain and 
ee to it that its resolutions were fully imple- 
nented. He supported the Polish resolution. 

The representative of Nicaragua opposed the 
olish draft resolution because he considered that 
t violated the principle of non-intervention. The 
epresentative of Panama stressed the need for 
manimity which had prompted his delegation, 
ointly with those of Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico and 
Jruguay, to introduce a compromise resolution. 
“he representative of El Salvador announced that 
ie would vote against the Polish resolution and 
gainst any other resolution which aimed at inter- 
ention in the internal affairs of Spain. The rep- 
esentative of China favored a resolution which 
yould renew moral condemnation of the Franco 
egime, but was opposed to military or economic 
anctions. 

The representative of France suggested that Bel- 
ium, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Aexico, Panama and Uruguay, the authors of the 
wo joint draft resolutions, should work out a 
ommon text which would command the support 
f the majority of the Members. This suggestion 
ras supported by the representative of Guatemala. 

The representative of Cuba proposed the crea- 
ion of a drafting sub-committee, composed of the 
uthors of all the proposals and amendments which 
ad been submitted (Poland, Yugoslavia and India, 
1 addition to the authors of the two joint draft 
solutions mentioned above) in order that they 
light agree on a single text acceptable to the 
reatest number of Members (A/C.1/264). The 
irst Committee adopted the Cuban proposal by 
3 votes to 17, with 11 abstentions. 

The drafting sub-committee (A/C.1/265) sub- 
ritted the following draft resolution at the 107th 
1eeting of the First Committee held on November 
2, 1947: 

“Whereas the Secretary-General in his annual report 
as informed the General Assembly of the steps taken 
y the States Members of the Organization in pursuance 
its recommendations of 12 December 1946; 

“The General Assembly. ; 

“Reaffirms its resolution adopted on 12 December 
46 concerning relations of Members of the United 
lations with Spain, and 

“Expresses its confidence that the Security Council 
ill exercise its responsibilities under the Charter as 


on as it considers that the situation in regard to Spain 
) requires.” 


The representative of Argentina announced at 


the same meeting that he had instructions from 
his Government to make a statement regarding the 
opinion expressed by the representative of India, 
and to draw the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that a majority of the Members could not 
impose on the minority proposals that were con- 
trary to the Charter. The Argentine Government 
maintained its position that the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of December 12, 1946, violated 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. The Argen- 
tine representative therefore expressed surprise at 
the Indian delegation’s inability to understand why 
the Argentine Government had not acted in con- 
formity with the General Assembly's recommenda- 
tion of the previous year. The Assembly’s 
recommendations were not obligatory, and the 
Argentine delegation had explicitly announced, 
before the resolution was adopted, that it con- 
sidered the resolution to be contrary to the Charter. 
The Argentine representative felt strongly that his 
Government was justified in upholding its attitude 
maintained in the previous year. Apart from other 
legal reasons for its attitude, Argentina could not 
relinquish its sovereignty, its independence and 
its right to adopt whatever attitude it desired. 

The representatives of the Netherlands and of 
the United States announced that they could not 
vote for the second patagraph of the resolution 
presented by the sub-committee which reaffirmed 
the General Assembly’s resolution of December 12, 
1946. The representative of the United States ex- 
plained his position on the ground that he did not 
believe that the reaffirmation of the resolution of 
December 12, 1946, would have the desired effect, 
or that it would result in the establishment of a 
democratic government in Spain, and his delega- 
tion did not wish to provide additional occasions 
for appeals to the national pride of the Spanish 
people which would tend to consolidate the Franco 
Government of which the United Nations disap- 
proved. He submitted also that the reaffirmation 
of the previous yeat’s resolution would in effect 
call upon the Security Council to consider measures 
to remedy the situation. To be effective, these 
measures could only be in the form of some kind 
of economic sanctions, and he took it that the 
majority of the Committee did not desire to see 
such measures taken against Spain at present. 

The Committee voted on the draft resolution 
patagraph by paragraph. The first paragraph was 
adopted by 38 votes to 6, with 11 abstentions; 
the second paragraph by 30 votes to 14, with 11 
abstentions; and the third by 37 votes to 6, with 12 
abstentions. The resolution as a whole was adopted 
by 29 votes to 6, with 20 abstentions. 
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The General Assembly considered the First 
Committee’s report (A/479) at its 118th meeting 
on November 17, 1947. Voting paragraph by para- 
graph, the Assembly adopted the first paragraph of 
the resolution recommended by the First Commit- 
tee by a vote of 37 to 5, with 11 abstentions. The 
second paragraph did not receive the necessary 
two-thirds majority, the vote being 29 to 16, with 
8 abstentions. The third paragraph was adopted by 
a vote of 36 to 5, with 12 abstentions. The resolu- 
tion as a whole (without the second paragraph) 
was adopted by a vote of 36 to 5, with 12 absten- 
tions. The text of the resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly (114(II)), therefore, is as 
follows: 

“Whereas the Secretary-General in his annual report 
has informed the General Assembly of the steps taken 
by the States Members of the Organization in pursuance 
of its recommendations of 12 December 1946, 

“The General Assembly 

“Expresses its confidence that the Security Council 
will exercise its responsibilities under the Charter as soon 


as it considers that the situation in regard to Spain so 
requires.” 


d. TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN THE UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


During the second part of the first session of 
the General Assembly, the delegation of India 
had asked the Assembly to consider the treatment 
of Indians in the Union of South Africa, charging 
that the Union Government had enacted dis- 
criminatory measures against Indians—in pattic- 
ular that the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act of 1946 restricted the rights 
of Indians in regard to trade and residence. These 
discriminatory measures, the Government of India 
charged, constituted a violation of certain inter- 
national agreements (the so-called Capetown 
Agreements of 1927 and 1932) concluded between 
the Governments of India and of South Africa 
and of the principles of the Charter concerning 
human rights and freedoms. 

The South African Government had denied the 
General Assembly’s competence to deal with the 
Indian complaint, considering that it concerned 
a matter essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the Union as laid down in Article 2, para- 
graph 7, of the United Nations Charter. The 
South African delegation had, therefore, proposed 
that the question be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. 

Acting upon the application of the Indian 
Government, the General Assembly, after lengthy 
debate, adopted a resolution (44(I) ) on Decem- 
ber 8, 1946, which stated that because of the treat- 


ment of Indians in the Union of South Africa 
friendly relations between the two Member States 
had been impaired and that unless a satisfactory 
settlement was reached, these relations were likely 
to be further impaired. The Assembly therefore 
expressed the opinion that the treatment of 
Indians in the Union should be in conformity 
with the international obligations under the agree- 
ments concluded between the two Governments 
and the relevant provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The General Assembly requested 
the two Governments to report at the next session 
of the General Assembly the measures adopted te 
to this effect.°* The resolution proposing that 
Indian complaints be referred to the International 
Court of Justice was rejected. 

In accordance with the General Assembly’s res: 
olution the Government of India on Septembet 
2, 1947 (A/373), and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa on September 15, 1947 
(A/387), submitted reports to the second session 
of the General Assembly concerning developments 
subsequent to the adoption of the General As: 
sembly’s resolution of December 8, 1946. 

The report submitted by the Government o! 
India (A/373) stated that it had allowed a con: 
siderable period of time to elapse before it ap 
proached the South African Government with < 
view to implementing the General Assembly’ 
resolution. The Indian Government wished te 
wait for an authoritative indication of the inten 
tions of the South African Government with 
respect to the resolution. In his first public state 
ment aftér his return to South Africa the Prime 
Minister, Field Marshal Smuts, the report stated 
attributed the resolution of the General Assembly 
to ignorance and a “solid wall of prejudice” agains' 
the color policies of South Africa. According te 
him the General Assembly had taken the decisior 
on this question under the influence of a “flooc 
of emotion” and “mischievous propaganda”. He 
accused the Assembly of having been unfair to the 
Union and of having denied it the most elementary 
and fundamental right of access to the Interna: 
tional Court of Justice. However, the report sub: 
mitted by the Indian Government stated, Fielc 
Marshal Smuts did not give any indication of the 
action he proposed to take in regard to the General 
Assembly’s resolution. In a subsequent speech 
on December 20, 1947, the report went on, Fie 
Marshal Smuts denounced the United Nations as < 
body dominated by colored peoples. He furth 


_ "For further details see Yearbook of the United N, 
tions, 1946-47, pp. 144-48. 
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nounced the idea of human equality and said 
at this simply did not work in South Africa or 
ywhere else in the world. Speaking before 
urliament, the Field Marshal had made it clear 
at the Government had no intention of repealing 
modifying the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
epresentation Act of 1946. 

According to the report of the Indian Govern- 
ent, the South African Parliament adopted a 
solution approving the attitude taken by the 
‘ime Minister. The report related further that 
e only result of the resolution adopted by the 
nited Nations was the intensification of anti- 
siatic feeling in the Union. A movement was 
t afoot amongst Europeans to boycott Indian 
iders and to refuse employment to Indians in 
iropean concerns. The Union Government 
led, however, to take any measures to cope 
ith the situation. A proposal to grant Indians 
unicipal representation in Durban was aban- 
ned because of the opposition of the Natal 
unicipal Association, and the Indians refused 
nited representation on a communal basis. Mean- 
1ile the Indian community continued its cam- 
ign of passive resistance to the Asiatic Land 
snure and Indian Representation Act. 

The report of the Indian Government then 
viewed the efforts made towards the implemen- 
ion of the General Assembly’s resolution. In 
personal letter to Field Marshal Smuts, dated 
sril 24, 1947, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Minister 
t External’ Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, 
pressed the Government of India’s readiness to 
ter into any discussion the Government of the 
ion of South Africa might see fit to initiate 
r implementing the resolution of the General 
sembly and assured the Union Government of 
dia’s co-operation. In reply the Union Govern- 
ent requested that the Indian High Commis- 
ner return to South Africa in order to confer 
th the Union authorities on the question at 
ue. The Government of India, however, favored 
Round Table Conference of representatives of 
th Governments and declared itself unable to 
ange for the return of the High Commissioner 
South Africa until an improvement in the re- 
ions between the two countries had taken place. 
ter a further exchange of letters the Govern- 
ent of India declared itself willing to agree to 
= return of the High Commissioner, if the Union 
yvernment accepted the General Assembly’s 
solution of December 8, 1946, as a basis of dis- 
ssion. This the Union Government was not pre- 
red to do, considering that such acceptance 
yuld imply an admission on the part of the Union 


Government that they had broken the agreement 
between the two Governments and violated the 
principles of the Charter. “In view of the vague- 
ness and generality of the charges against the 
Union and the high-charged emotional atmosphere 
in which they were discussed”, Field Marshal 
Smuts stated in a letter of July 28, “the Union 
Government must be especially on their guard 
against compliance with your request and ac- 
ceptance of so called implications of the resolution 
referred to.” Hence the two Governments were 
unable to agree upon a commor basis of discus- 
sion. 

The Indian report concluded by stating that 
the position in 1947 was the same, if not worse, 
than it had been at the time of the passage of 
the Assembly’s resolution of December 8, 1946. 
In the view of the Government of India, the Union 
Government had completely ignored the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly, and spokesmen of 
the Union Government had impugned the judg- 
ment and impartiality of the United Nations. The 
Government of India therefore requested that the 
United Nations should take note of these facts and 
decide upon appropriate measures to ensure imple- 
mentation of the Assembly’s resolution and respect 
for the provisions of the Charter relating to 
fundamental freedoms without distinction as to 
race, language, or religion. 

The report submitted by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa (A/387) stated that the 
South African Government desired to make it clear 
at the outset that it submitted its report without 
prejudice to the position taken by it at the last 
session of the General Assembly in regard to the 
domestic nature of the matters involved and the 
consequent lack of jurisdiction on the part of the 
United Nations. 

The Union Government had expected, the re- 
port indicated, that as a result of the General 
Assembly’s resolution of December 8, 1946, the 
Indian Government would atrange for the return 
of its High Commissioner, who had been recalled 
for consultation in 1946. Despite repeated re- 
quests to this effect the Indian Government had 
declined to entertain the Union Government’s 
suggestion, unless the Union Government accepted 
the implications of the General Assembly's reso- 
lution of December 8, 1946. From this it was ap- 
parent, the report stated, that the Union Govern- 
ment was being expected to express its readiness 
to submit to some general ot specific condemna- 
tion implied in the resolution. In effect they were 
required to abandon their attitude in regard to the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations and not only 
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to accept that there had been a finding by the 
General Assembly that the South African Govern- 
ment had broken agreements between the two 
Governments and had violated the principles of the 
Charter, but also to adopt that finding as the only 
possible basis for negotiation. This the Union 
Government was not prepared to do. It maintained 
that no agreement had been broken and no princi- 
ples of the Charter violated. 

The South African Government maintained that 
the precise implications of the General Assembly’s 
resolution were not clear and argued that if the 
resolution of the General Assembly must be taken 
to imply an adverse finding against the Union 
Government on the matters raised by the Indian 
Government (which included a variety of legis- 
lative and administrative matters), the following 
propositions would of necessity have to be ac- 
cepted: 

(1) Notwithstanding the uncontroverted evi- 
dence to the contrary submitted by the Union 
Government, the Declarations of 1927 and 1932 
(the so-called Capetown Agreements) constitute 
international treaties. 

(2) Agreements (assuming that the 1927 and 
1932 Declarations were in fact agreements) 
entered into between States Members of the 
League of Nations which were not registered with 
the Secretariat of the League would, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of Article 18 of the Covenant 
of the League, be binding and enforceable before 
the United Nations. 

(3) Treaties as well as the provisions of the 
Charter are retrospectively violated by acts, incon- 
sistent with their terms, committed before they 
were concluded or came into force. A considerable 
part of the legislation complained of was passed 
before the 1927 Declaration. All the legislation 
complained of, except the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act of 1946, was passed 
before the Charter came into force. 

(4) The Charter bans with immediate effect 
not only all legislative and administrative distinc- 
tions based on race, but also all such distinctions 
based on sex, language or religion, and does so 
not merely in relation to fundamental human 
rights and freedoms but in relation to all rights 
and freedoms of whatsoever nature, and whatever 
the purpose or effect of such distinctions may be. 

Concerning the last point, the South African 
Government maintained its view that the pro- 
visions of the Charter concerned only fundamental 
human rights and did not invalidate all distinctions 
based on race, sex, language or religion. Until 
fundamental human rights were defined and re- 
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ceived recognition in a binding form, the provi 
sions of the Charter could not be said to exten 
to human rights other than those which were i 
international law accepted as being so fundament 

that they were not merely of domestic importance, 
but the concern of the society of nations. T. 
accept the view that all distinctions without excep: 
tion were outlawed by the Charter would hay 
far reaching effects upon Member States through 
out the world. The South African Governmen 
did not believe that the General Assembly ha 
intended to condemn any country where any for 

of distinction based on race, sex, language o 
religion was to be found. 

If such a universal condemnation were the oa 
rect interpretation, it would follow that raci 
problems in miulti-facial states were to be solve 
without any legislative or administrative racial 
distinctions, whatever the object or nature of thos 
distinctions or whatever the cultural divergencies 
and the different stages of advancement of the 
races concerned might be. In the view of the 
Union Government, however, these distinctions 
provided the only practicable method for creating 
and stabilizing the conditions which were neces- 
sary for the harmonious development of all races 
to the full stature of each. 

In South Africa these distinctions could not, 
in fact, be abolished without jeopardizing the 
natural development, if not the survival, of the 
races concerned, especially of the less advanced 
races, the South African representative declared. 
Specifically, in the view of the Union Government 
the repeal of the Asiatic Land Tenure, and Indian 
Representation Act of 1946 would be 4 retrograde 
step, entailing on the whole a loss rather than a 
benefit to the Indian community, for, while im- 
posing certain restrictions in the provinces of 
Transvaal and Natal, the Act provided for the 
relaxation of certain restrictions in the Transvaal 
and also conferred upon the Indians a limited 
franchise and representation in the Parliament 
of the Union and the Provincial Council of Natal. 

In further support of the view that the impli- 
cations of the General Assembly’s resolution were 
uncertain and obscure, the report submitted by 
the Union Government stated that the debates 
before the General Assembly did not by any means 
disclose a unanimous intention on the part of 
delegations who were in favor of the resolution 
adopted on December 8, 1946, of conveying a 
condemnation of the Union Government. In fact, 
several representatives had stated that the com 
promise resolution finally adopted in place of 4 
draft proposal submitted by the Indian Govern 


ment did not condemn South Africa and really 
amounted to nothing more than an offer of good 
offices. The Indian Government therefore was 
not justified in requiring the Union Government 
to accept a condemnation supposedly implied in 
the resolution. 


The Union Government’s report pointed out 
that although the Indian Government had con- 
tinued to apply economic sanctions against the 
Union, the South African Government had re- 
frained from imposing any retaliatory sanctions, 
which could have inflicted considerable harm upon 
India, and had in fact, wherever occasion offered, 
sought to promote better relations between the 
two governments. 


As a direct result of the sanctions imposed by 
the Indian Government, those affected by them 
had started a boycott of Indian shops and under- 
takings, and public opinion in Natal had hardened 
to such an extent that the favorable prospects of 
extending a municipal franchise to Indians in the 
province had been wrecked, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Administrator of Natal to have the 
necessary legislation passed. 


Furthermore, the South African Government 
maintained that under Article 41 of the Charter 
the application of sanctions was entrusted to the 
Security Council. It could therefore be expected 
that the Government of India, having brought the 
matter before the United Nations, would be con- 
tent to leave the full disposition of the matter to 
the organization. Instead, the Government of In- 
dia, while on the one hand invoking the authority 
of an international tribunal, sought on the other 
hand to force a solution on the Union Government 
by their unilateral sanctions. The Union Govern- 
ment felt that it would be more in keeping with 
the objectives of the Charter and with the comity 
of nations if the Indian Government were to dis- 
continue these sanctions so as more effectively to 
prepare the way for friendly discussions. 

The South African Government's report con- 
cluded by stating that as a result of the insistence 
of the Indian Government on the acceptance by 
the Union Government of a condemnation said 
to be implied in the resolution of the General As- 
sembly and the continuance of economic sanctions, 
no progress had been made towards the settlement 
of the differences between the two Governments. 
A possible way to restore friendly relations would 
have been for the two Governments to agree to re- 
examine the policies announced in 1927 and 1932 
in the light of the experience gained in the attempt 
to carry out these policies. The Union Government 
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would at all times welcome discussions along such 
lines. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly decided to refer the 
question of the treatment of Indians in the Union 
of South Africa for exclusive consideration and 
report by the First Committee. During the second 
part of the first session in 1946, this question had 
been referred for joint consideration by the First 
and Sixth Committees. 


The First Committee considered the question at 
its 106th and 107th meetings on November 12, 
1947, at its 108th meeting on November 14, its 
109th meeting on November 15, and at its 111th 
and 112th meetings on November 17. 


At the 106th meeting of the Committee the 
representatives of the Union of South Africa and 
of India outlined their positions, reviewing in the 
main the facts and arguments contained in the 
reports submitted by their respective Governments. 
The representative of South Africa maintained 
that it was not out of defiance of the United Na- 
tions, but rather on the basis of reasonable argu- 
ments, that the Union Government did not consid- 
er itself bound by the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. He stressed again that the two Governments 
had not been able to come to an agreement be- 
cause the Government of India wished to open 
negotiations not on a footing of equality, but on 
the basis that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa was the defendant. The Government 
of the Union did not refuse to negotiate with the 
Government of India, but it was not prepared to 
admit that any agreement or provisions of the 
Charter had been violated and it considered that 
for the duration of the discussions the Government 
of India ought to lift the economic sanctions im- 
posed on the Union of South Africa. 

The representative of India pointed out that 
the severance of trade relations with South Africa 
had involved considerable loss to India, because 
its trade balance was a highly favorable one; this 
step had been necessary, however, in deference to 
public opinion, which was highly resentful of the 
measures of racial discrimination adopted against 
the Indians in South Africa. The representative 
of India stated that in its report to the second 
session of the General Assembly the Union of 
South Africa had reiterated the attitude it had 
taken the year before, which was tantamount to 
challenging the resolution of the General Assem- 
bly. The representative of India then submitted 
a draft resolution (A/C.1/244/Rev.1), which 
contained, inter alia, the following provisions: 
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The General Assembly, 

Having considered the reports submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of the Union of 
South Africa pursuant to the aforesaid resolution [of 
December 8, 1946]; 

Expresses its regret at the refusal by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to accept the imple- 
mentation of the resolution of the General Assembly 
dated 8 December 1946 as a basis of discussion with 
the Government of India, and at its failure to take any 
other steps for such implementation; 

Reaffirms its resolution dated 8 December 1946; 

Requests the two Governments to enter into dis- 
cussions at a Round Table Conference on the basis of 
that resolution without any further delay and to invite 
the Government of Pakistan to take part in such dis- 
cussions; 

Requests that the result of such discussions be re- 
ported by*the Governments of South Africa and India 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, who 
shall from time to time make inquiries from them and 
submit a report on the action taken on this resolution 
by the two Governments to this Assembly at its next 
session. 


The draft resolution as originally submitted by 
the representative of India (A/C.1/244) had pro- 
vided that the Secretary-General should report to 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly, 
if such a Committee be in existence. This pro- 
vision was deleted in the revised text presented to 
the First Committee. 


In the course of the lengthy discussion which 
took place in the First Committee, the repre- 
sentatives of China, Byelorussian S.S.R., Egypt, 
France, Haiti, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia expressed themselves in favor of the 
Indian resolution. They maintained that racial dis- 
crimination practised in the Union of South Africa 
constituted, a flagrant violation of the Charter of 
the United Nations as well as of the provisions of 
the international agreements concluded by India 
and South Africa. These representatives urged that 
the General Assembly should restate in clear terms 
the attitude it had taken previously on the subject 
and should at the same time request the two 
Governments to seek agreement through negoti- 
ations in accordance with the international agree- 
ments they had previously concluded and in con- 
formity with the Charter of the United Nations. 


The representative of Mexico considered that a 
condemnation of South Africa in general terms 
was not desirable and he therefore proposed 
(A/C.1/266) that the paragraph in the Indian 
draft resolution which provided that the General 
Assembly express its regret at the refusal of the 
Union Government to take steps towards the im- 
plementation of the General Assembly’s resolution 
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of December 8, 1947, be deleted. The representa- 
tive of India accepted this amendment. 
Opponents of the Indian draft resolution ex- 
pressed the view that the legal points which had 
been raised by the South African delegation in 
the course of the General Assembly’s previous ses- 
sion still needed clarification. The matter therefore 
should be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. The representatives of New Zealand, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Nicaragua, Greece, Argentina, 
Costa Rica, Canada, Ecuador and Brazil expressed 
themselves in favor of this course. The representa- 
tives of Belgium, Brazil and Denmark jointly sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/267), which 
stated that, above all, it was necessary to determine 
the rights and obligations of the two States (India 
and South Africa) and that, according to the Char- 
ter and the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, the Court was particularly designed to 
deal with such questions. The resolution therefore 
provided further that the General Assembly ex- 


press the wish that the parties should continue — 


their efforts with a view to reaching an agreement 
directly settling their dispute, and that, should they 
fail to reach such an agreement, they should submit 
the dispute to the International Court of Justice. 

The United Kingdom representative stated that 
he would support the joint draft resolution, if 
the Indian resolution could not be amended so as 
to be acceptable to the South African delegation. 
The United States representative favored a recom- 
mendation that the parties should continue their 
efforts with a view to reaching agreement, but 
did not think that the matter should be referred to 
the International Court of Justice. 

The representative of Norway submitted an 
amendment (A/C.1/269) to the Indian resolution 
which provided that the General Assembly call 
upon the two Governments to suspend all retali- 
atory action and without further delay to enter into 
discussions at a round table conference on the 
basis of the agreements concluded between them 
and of their obligations under the relevant pro- 
visions of the Charter. In case of failure, they 
should submit to the International Court of Justice 
the question of the extent of their obligations 
under the agreements concluded between them 
and under the relevant provisions of the Charter. 

The representatives of Panama, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Colombia favored the appointment 
of a sub-committee which would examine, in con- 
sultation with the delegations of India, Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa, the basis on which 
negotiations for the settlement of the dispute 
could be initiated. The representative of Colombia 
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submitted a formal effect 
CA/GL/27 1). 

The representative of Cuba submitted a draft 
resolution (A/C.1/270) which provided that the 
General Assembly recommend to the Governments 
of India and the Union of South Africa that they 
engage immediately in direct negotiations in order 
to solve the situation arising between them, and, 
should they fail in these negotiations, that they 
seek a solution by mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement or other pacific methods 
that they might select. 

The representative of Iraq submitted a draft 
resolution (A/C.1/268) reaffirming the principles 
of the Charter in regard to “human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion’, and 
requesting all Member States to act in accordance 
with those principles. The representative of Iraq 
later withdrew this resolution, having accepted the 
view expressed by some delegations that, because 
of its general scope and in view of the fact that 
a similar resolution had been adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the last session,>* its adoption by 
the Committee would not be necessary. 

Commenting upon the various proposals before 
the First Committee, the representative of India 
stated that the Indian Government could not agree 
to submit the matter to the International Court 
of Justice and was therefore opposed to the joint 
resolution of Belgium, Brazil and Denmark. India 
favored a round table conference and considered 
that the General Assembly’s resolution should serve 
as a basis of discussion. The suggestion for a sub- 
committee, the Indian representative stated, did not 
seem to be helpful, as all such a committee could 
do would be to draft a resolution according to 
agreed principles, which were lacking. The Nor- 
wegian amendment called for the suspension of 
retaliatory action, but, the Indian representative 
stated, the measures adopted by the Indian Gov- 
ernment were a last resort in the struggle against 
‘segregation which was a humiliation to India and 
the whole of Asia. The Cuban resolution, which 
had stated, inter alia, that the adoption of unilateral 
economic sanctions constituted a violation of the 
Charter, because such measures should be applied 
only by a decision of the Security Council, was 
likewise not acceptable to the Indian delegation, 
which considered that it was not accurate to com- 
pare sanctions on which the Security Council could 
decide and the right of any state to sever commer- 
cial relations with any other state. 

The South African representative stated that the 
Indian resolution was unacceptable, as was any 


proposal to this 


resolution which contained a condemnation of his 
country. If the Indian delegation was prepared to 
enter into negotiations on the understanding that 
this would not prejudge the position of either side 
and would involve no indication of blame, the 
Union Government would be prepared to partici- 
pate. He considered that the possibility of nego- 
tiations hinged upon such an assurance. 

The First Committee voted on the various pro- 
posals before it at its 112th meeting on November 
17, 1947. The Colombian proposal that a sub- 
committee be appointed was rejected by a vote 
of 26 to 13, with 8 abstentions. The Norwegian 
amendment to the Indian resolution was rejected 
by a vote of 27 to 8, with 12 abstentions. Voting 
paragraph by paragraph, the First Committee 
then adopted the Indian draft resolution as 
amended by the representative of Mexico. The 
resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote of 29 
to 15, with 5 abstentions. The joint resolution of 
Belgium, Brazil and Denmark was rejected by 24 
votes to 18, with 5 abstentions. In view of the 
adoption by the Committee of the Indian resolu- 
tion, the representative of Cuba withdrew his 
draft resolution. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the First Committee (A/492) at its 119th, 120th 
and 121st plenary meetings on November 20, 
1947. At the 119th plenary meeting, the repre- 
sentative of Brazil presented a draft resolution 
sponsored jointly by the delegations of Belgium, 
Brazil, Cuba, Denmark and Norway (A/496), 
which provided that the General Assembly call 
upon the Governments of India and South Africa 
to continue their efforts with a view to reaching 
an agreement settling their dispute through a 
round table conference or other direct means, or 
if necessary, by mediation or conciliation, and 
should they fail to reach such an agreement, to 
submit to the International Court of Justice the 
question of the extent of their obligations under 
the agreements concluded between them and under 
the relevant provisions of the Charter. 

This draft resolution, the Brazilian representative 
stated, embodied the spirit of conciliation which 
had prevailed during the debate that took place in 
the First Committee on the question of the treat- 
ment of Indians in the Union of South Africa. 
The majority of the First Committee had been of 
the opinion that direct negotiations between the 
parties offered the best method of settlement of 
their dispute. Both the joint draft resolution and 
the Indian resolution adopted by the First Com- 
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mittee recommended a round table conference and 
other traditional methods of settlement. The dif- 
ference between the two draft resolutions con- 
sisted in the fact that the joint resolution went a 
step further and recommended that in case the 
parties failed to reach agreement through negotia- 
tions, they should submit the question of the 
extent of their obligations to the International 
Court of Justice. It therefore did not contradict 
the Indian resolution, but supplemented it. 

The tepresentative of South Africa stressed that 
his Government had been, and still was anxious to 
negotiate a settlement, but, he stated, it had been 
faced not only with the serious obstacle of unilat- 
eral sanctions imposed by India, but also with an 
unrelenting attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India, which insisted upon the admission 
by the Union Government—as a prerequisite to 
discussion—that it had failed to carry out agree- 
ments concluded with the Government of India 
and that it had violated the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The representative of South Africa opposed the 
resolution recommended by the First Committee 
because he considered that it did not give any 
indication that the Indian Government would dis- 
continue its sanctions. Furthermore, the resolution 
prescribed the resolution of December 8, 1946, as 
the basis of discussion and in the view of the 
South African Government this could only mean 
that the Indian Government would construe adop- 
tion of the First Committee’s resolution as an 
endorsement by the General Assembly’ that the 
South African Government must make the admis- 
sion referred to. The proposed resolution, there- 
fore, would achieve nothing. It would indeed be 
better, the South African representative stated, if 
no resolution were passed. With no resolution 
at all this year—that is, with nothing which could 
be construed as an endorsement by the General 
Assembly of the requirements of the Indian Gov- 
ernment—there was nothing to prevent the Union 
Government from coming to terms with the Indian 
Government as to the basis upon which discus- 
sions could be initiated. 

The South African representative announced 
that, while reserving his Government’s position on 
the question of the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly, he intended, as an earnest expression of 
goodwill and in appreciation of the conciliatory 
efforts of the Governments which had submitted 
the joint draft resolution, to vote in favor of that 
resolution. 

The representative of India insisted that the 
resolution of December 8, 1946, must be accepted 


as the basis of discussion at the round table con- 
ference, which should take place as soon as possi- 
ble. It was necessary for the General Assembly to 
make it clear on what basis discussions at the round 
table conference should take place, for without a 
common basis of discussion a conference could not 
léad to a successful conclusion. Failure to reaffirm 
the resolution of the year before must be regarded 
as a departure from the stand taken previously by 
the General Assembly and this would undermine 
the prestige and influence of the United Nations, 
especially among the under-privileged, who after 
the adoption of the resolution of December 8, 
1946, had looked to the United Nations with hope 
and encouragement. 

The joint draft resolution, the representative of 
India considered, amounted to an invitation to the 
Union of South Africa to do nothing and to refuse 
participation in a conference and thus make the 


reference of the whole question to the Interna- © 


tional Court of Justice inevitable. 

After lengthy discussion in which the represent- 
atives of El Salvador, Poland, United States, Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., Mexico, Haiti, China, Iceland, Yugo- 
slavia, U.S.S.R. and Philippines participated, the 
General Assembly, at its 120th plenary meeting 
on December 20, voted first on the resolution rec- 
ommended by the First Committee and then on the 
joint draft resolution submitted by Belgium, Brazil, 
Cuba, Denmark and Norway. The vote on the 
First Committee’s resolution was 31 in favor, 19 
against, with 6 abstentions. The vote on the joint 
resolution was. 29 to 24, with 3 abstentions. As 
neither resolution obtained a two-thirds majority, 
they were both declared lost. 

At the 121st plenary meeting on November 20, 
1947, the representative of India submitted the fol- 
lowing draft resolution (A/507): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Bearing in mind its resolution of 8 December 1946, 

“Requests the Governments of South Africa and 
India to discuss at a Round Table Conference all mat- 
ters pending between them with a view to an amicable 
settlement in the light of the said Resolution and to in- 
ba the Government of Pakistan for such discussions; 
an 

“Requests that the result of such discussions be re- 
ported by the Government of the Union of South Af- 
rica and India to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who shall from time to time make inquiries 
from them and submit a report on the action taken on 


this resolution by the two Governments to the Assembly 
at its next session.” 


The representative of South Africa stated that 
in his view the matter had been disposed of and 
the General Assembly was not competent to con- 
sider a new resolution. This view was supported 


y the representatives of the United States and the 
nited Kingdom, who considered that the agenda 
tem had been disposed of and that any new resolu- 
ion must be referred to the General Committee, 
hich, if the matter was considered urgent, could 
‘ecommend its inclusion in the agenda. 

The President of the General Assembly con- 
idered that although the two resolutions before 
e Assembly had been voted upon at the previous 
eeting the question itself had not been disposed 
f. There was no need to refer the new Indian 
solution to the General Committee, as it had 
een introduced in connection with a question 
hich was already on the agenda of the General 
ssembly. 

The representative of India pointed out that 
when the General Assembly adjourned its 120th 
lenary meeting there was no resolution before 
he Assémbly as both resolutions under considera- 
ion had been declared lost. He considered this a 
ost unsatisfactory state of affairs and urged that 
e General Assembly come to some decision on 
is important matter. 

It was finally agreed that the General Assembly 
hould postpone consideration of the Indian reso- 
ution pending its circulation in written form 
mong the delegations. Subsequently, however, the 
indian delegation decided to withdraw its resolu- 
ion, and it informed the Secretary-General of its 
ecision by a letter dated November 21, 1947 
A/511). 


. VOTING PROCEDURE IN THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


The question of the voting procedure in the 
ecurity Council had been discussed at great length 
‘n the course of the second part of the first session 
f the General Assembly. On December 13, 1946, 
the General Assembly adopted the following reso- 
ution (40(I) ): 

"The General Assembly, 

“Mindful of the Purposes and Principles of the 

Charter of the United Nations, and having taken notice 
f the divergencies which have arisen in regard to the 
pplication and interpretation of Article 27 of the 
artet: 
“Earnestly requests the permanent members of the 
ecurity Council to make every effort, in consultation 
ith one another and with fellow members of the Se- 
rity Council, to ensure that the use of the special vot- 
ing privilege of its permanent members does not impede 
he Security Council in reaching decisions promptly; 


ion of practices and procedures, consistent with the 
Charter, to assist in reducing the difficulties in the appli- 
ation of Article 27 and to ensure the prompt and effec- 
ive exercise by the Security Council of its functions; and 

“Further recommends that, in developing such prac- 


“Recommends to the Security Council the early adop- ~ 
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tices and procedures, the Security Council take into con- 
sideration the views expressed by Members of the United 
Nations during the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly.” 


By a note of August 28, 1947, the Secretary- 
General transmitted to the General Assembly a 
communication from the President of the Security 
Council informing the Assembly that the Council 
had examined the General Assembly's resolution 
and had referred it to its Committee of Experts for 
consideration and suggestions (A/368). 

By letter of July 18, 1947 (A/330), the Argen- 
tine delegation requested that an item concerning 
“Convocation of a General Conference under 
Article 109 of the Charter to abolish the privilege 
of the veto” be included in the agenda of the sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly. On August 
22, the Argentine delegation submitted a draft 
resolution (A/351), which provided that the pro- 
posed General Conference should convene three 
days after the end of the second session of the- 
General Assembly. 

By letter of August 19, 1947 (A/346), the 
representative of Australia requested the inclusion 
of the following item in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly: 

“The resolution of the second part of the first session 
of the General Assembly in relation to the exercise of 
the veto in the Security Council and the extent to which 


the recommendations contained in that resolution have 
been carried out.” 


At the 36th meeting of the General Committee 
on September 19, 1947, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. opposed the inclusion of the Argentine 
proposal for the convocation of a General Confer- 
ence to abolish the “veto”. The principle of una- 
nimity of the Great Powers, he asserted, was a 
cornerstone of the structure of the United Nations. 
Behind the campaign against the “veto”, there was, 
in his view, an attempt to create a situation in 
which it would be easier to impose upon the 
U.S.S.R. the will of the other states. The U.S.S.R. 
could not overlook this tendency, nor did: it feel 
able to put its confidence in the goodwill of the 
majority in the various organs of the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet delegation, moreover, was con- 
vinced that the principle of unanimity was in the 
interest not only of the U.S.S.R. but of all peace- 
loving peoples, because it forced the permanent 
members of the Security Council to look for solu- 
tions to their problems in a spirit of agreement. 
The principle acted also in the interest of the small 
Powers, for history showed that when unity among 
the great Powers was lacking the small nations 
were the first victims. 
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Several other representatives stated that they did 
not favor amendment of the Chatter, but thought 
that the General Assembly should be given an 
Opportunity to discuss the matter. The representa- 
tive of Syria suggested that the Argentine proposal 
be amended so as to provide for the calling of a 
conference to “amend” rather than to “abolish” the 
“veto”. By a vote of 9 to 2, with 3 abstentions, the 
General Committee decided to recommend to the 
General Assembly that the Argentine proposal, as 
amended by the representative of Syria, should be 
included in the agenda. 

At the 37th meeting of the General Committee, 
the representative of Poland drew the attention of 
the members to the communication from the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council (A/368) indicating 
that the Council had referred the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution to its Committee of Experts, which 
still had the matter under consideration. It was, 
therefore, premature to consider the point raised 
-by the Australian proposal, and the representative 
of Poland suggested that consideration of the mat- 
ter be postponed to the next session of the General 
Assembly. 

The representative of Australia stated that the 
purpose of the Australian Government in submit- 
ting this item was to give the General Assembly 
an Opportunity to discuss the whole range of the 
subject of the “veto”, as evidently many representa- 
tives considered the subject to be of cardinal 
importance. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the 
Australian item on the same ground as that on 
which he had opposed the Argentine proposal. 

By a vote of 11 to 2, with 1 abstention, the 
General Committee decided to recommend inclu- 
sion of the Australian item in the General Assem- 
bly’s agenda. 

On the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee (A/392), the General Assembly at its 91st 
plenary meeting on September 23, 1947, referred 
the two items concerning the voting procedure in 
the Security Council to the First Committee, which 
considered them concurrently at its 112th meeting 
on November 17, its 113th and 114th meetings on 
November 18 and its 115th meeting on November 
19, 1947. 

At the 113th meeting of the First Committee on 
November 18, 1947, the representative of the 
United States expressed the view that the problem 
of the voting procedure in the Security Council 
presented great difficulties and that there was in- 
sufficient time during the current session of the 
General Assembly to study the whole question 
thoroughly. He therefore submitted a draft resolu- 


tion (A/C.1/272), which provided that th 
matter be referred to the Interim Committee estab- 
lished during the second session of the Genel 
Assembly.° The Interim Committee should study 
all proposals which might be submitted to the 
second session of the General Assembly or to the 
Interim Committee itself and should report to the 
third session of the General Assembly. The Interim 
Committee should also consult with any committee 
which the Security Council might designate to 
co-operate with the Interim Committee in the 
study of the problem. The United States draft 
resolution provided further that the General As- 
sembly request the permanent members of the 
Security Council to consult with one another on 
the problem of voting in the Security Council “in 
order to secure agreement among them on meas- 
ures to ensure the prompt and effective exercise by 
the Security Council of its functions”. 

In view of the fact that the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R. and several other delegations had indi- 
cated that they would not participate in the work 
of the Interim Committee, the representative of 
the United States indicated that he would be will: 
ing to agree to have the problem of the voting 
procedure in the Security Council referred to an 
ad hoc committee rather than to the Interim Com: 
mittee, if the U.S.S.R. was prepared to participate 
in the deliberations of an ad hoc committee. 

The representatives of Argentina, Australia 
Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Denmark, France 
Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, South 
Africa, Philippines, Sweden, Turkey and Unitec 
Kingdom expressed themselves in favor of the 
United States proposal. Certain of these represent: 
atives considered that the frequent exercise of the 
“veto” had paralyzed the working of the Security 
Council and, therefore, they desired a restriction of 
the use of the “veto” through a modification of the 
rules of procedure. These representatives consid: 
ered that reference to the Interim Committee 
would provide the most suitable method of achiev: 
ing their purpose. 

Other representatives supporting the Unitec 
States draft resolution stressed the fact that there 
had been a great deal of over-simplification in the 
discussion of the “veto”. It was the general political 
situation and the lack of confidence among thé 
Great Powers and not the “veto” which had causec 
difficulty. It was doubtful whether removal of 
modification of the “veto” would increase co 
operation. The remedy for the situation was ar 
improvement in international relations. The mos 
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effective approach would be consultation and 
agreement among the Great Powers. Despite these 
reservations these representatives agreed, however, 
that a careful study of the question by the Interim 
Committee might be of value. 

The representative of Chile considered that the 
question was so important that it should be studied 
by the United Nations as a whole and not by the 
Interim Committee. He was therefore opposed to 
the United States draft resolution. 

The representative of India thought it would be 
best to see how well the Interim Committee func- 
tioned before confronting it with such a difficult 
problem. The Indian delegation would therefore 
abstain from voting on the United States proposal. 

The representative of Egypt did not favor the 
proposal to refer the question to the Interim Com- 
mittee. He considered, however, that the General 
Assembly should request the permanent members 
of the Security Council to consult with one another. 
He therefore asked that the United States resolu- 
tion be voted paragraph by paragraph. 

The representative of Iceland thought that a 
general improvement in international relations was 
a prerequisite to any possible modification of the 
voting procedure in the Security Council. Discus- 
sion in the Interim Committee therefore could 
serve no useful purpose, although he could see no 
harm resulting from such discussion. He would 
therefore abstain from voting on the United States 
proposal. 

The representatives of Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia objected to any proposal to refer 
the problem of the “veto” to the Interim Commit- 
tee or to an ad hoc committee. The problem of the 
“veto”, they considered, should not have been 
placed on the agenda of the second session of the 
General Assembly at all. Any proposal for a study 
of the “veto” by the Interim Committee or any 
other body merely screened an attempt to under- 
mine the unanimity of the permanent members of 
the Security Council, which was the sie gua non 
of the existence of the United Nations. 

Moreover, the representatives of the six above- 
mentioned countries considered that the Interim 
Committee was an illegal body, and they pointed 
out that they had previously announced that they 
would not participate in its work. The proposal to 
refer the question to the Interim Committee could 
only widen the rift between the majority and the 
minority and weaken the United Nations. The 
only way to increase harmony and agreement 
among the Great Powers was to give up discussing 
the “veto”. The question, therefore, should be 


deleted entirely from the agenda of the General 
Assembly. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. indicated that 
he was not prepared to consult with the other 
permanent members of the Security Council with 
regard to the “veto”. He considered such consulta- 
tions inappropriate and unnecessary. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com- 
mittee at its 115th meeting on November 19, 1947, 
adopted the United States resolution. The resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted by a vote of 36 to 6, 
with 11 abstentions. 

The representative of Argentina stated that in 
view of the adoption of the United States reso- 
lution it was superfluous to submit the Argentine 
draft resolution to a vote. 

The representative of Ghina had submitted a 
paper (A/C.1/202/Rev. 1) containing suggested 
procedural revisions designed to bring about an 
improvement in the practice of the Security Coun- 
cil. It was agreed that these proposals along with 
any others which might be submitted should be 
referred to the Interim Committee for further 
study. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the First Committee (A/501) at its 122nd and 
123rd plenary meetings on November 21, 1947. 

At the 122nd plenary meeting the representative 
of the United States expressed the view that the 
resolution recommended by the First Committee 
was very simple and modest, inasmuch as it merely 
provided for a study of the “veto” question during 
the coming year, without in any way prejudging 
the substance of the matter. It was the purpose of 
the resolution to deal constructively, deliberately 
and calmly with a very controversial problem 
which could not be suppressed. If the problem 
were simply to be removed from the agenda, as 
had been suggested, it would only break out and 
flare up in other ways and in other directions, 
which would be more detrimental to the prestige 
of the United Nations. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. contended 
that the United States delegation had tried to mini- 
mize the significance of the resolution recom- 
mended by the First Committee in an effort to 
divert the attention of the General Assembly from 
the genuine political problems which were closely 
linked with the proposal under consideration. 

It would appear, the U.S.S.R. representative 
stated, that certain states had accepted the principle 
of unanimity at San Francisco and had signed the 
Charter only to struggle against its basic principles 
as soon as it had been adopted. Such a procedure 
could only reflect on the sincerity and good faith 
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of these delegations. The attack upon the “veto” 
constituted a danger to the very existence of the 
United Nations. While the Argentine delegation 
openly urged the abolition of the “veto”, the rep- 
resentatives of the United States and the United 
Kingdom professed to take their stand in favor of 
the principle of unanimity. In actual fact, however, 
they attempted carefully and cunningly, but con- 
sistently, to circumscribe that principle. 

The United States, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia and others, the U.S.S.R. representative main- 
tained, tried to represent their campaign against 
the principle of unanimity as a campaign against 
the abuse of that principle, such abuse being 
ascribed to the U.S.S.R. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R. denied that there had been any abuse of 
the “veto”. It had been said that the U.S.S.R. had 
exercised the “veto” 22 times. Actually the U.S.S.R. 
had exercised the right of “veto” in connection 
with four questions only: the Spanish question, the 
Greek question, the Corfu Channel question and 
the admission of new Members. The U.S.S.R. had 
been forced to use the “veto” repeatedly in regard 
to these questions, as they had been raised again 
and again with the aim of provoking a “veto”. In all 
cases where the “veto” was utilized the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. had acted quite correctly, since 
he had been unable to adhere to the position of the 
majority of the Security Council. The accusations 
against the U.S.S.R. were made only in order to 
open the door to the elimination of the “veto”, 
which was inconvenient to the majority which 
tried to dominate the organization. 

The representative of the U.SS.R. could not 
agree with the statement made by the representa- 
tive of the United States in the First Committee 
that the Four Power Declaration of June 7, 1945, 
in regard to the “veto”®° was not binding on the 
four sponsoring Powers at San Francisco. The rule 
of unanimity which had been accepted at San 
Francisco was based upon a full consciousness of 
the great responsibility in the maintenance of 
peace and security which rested upon the Great 
Powers, which alone had at their disposal all the 
economic and military means to enforce this 
responsibility. 

Transmission of the “veto question” to the 
Interim Committee would be a flagrant violation 
of the Charter, the U.S.S.R. representative stated. 
It could only be considered as another step towards 
the liquidation of the principle of unanimity. The 
best interests of the United Nations would dictate 
that this question be removed from the agenda 
altogether. 

At the 123rd plenary meeting of the General 


United Nations 


Assembly, the representative of Czechoslovakia 
stated that his delegation was opposed to any effort 
to weaken the existing rules of voting in the 
Security Council and would therefore vote against 
the resolution recommended by the First Com- 
mittee. 

The representative of Argentina expressed the 
view that an attempt to reform the Charter in the 
sense of changing, modifying or qualifying the 
“veto” could not be construed to be a violation of 
the Charter. The Members of the United Nations 
could not be expected to uphold the Charter under 
any circumstance. The political conditions prevail- 
ing at present were not the same as in 1945. Ex- 
perience had shown that those who had opposed 
the “veto” at San Francisco had been right. The 
“veto” was originally intended to maintain peace 
and to keep differences from arising, but the 
“veto” had not resulted in unanimity and had not 
worked in the interests of peace. Adverse comment 
from the U.S.S.R. delegation could not prevent the 
Argentine delegation from submitting its proposal 
to reform the Charter. Only those who would deny 
the right to modify the Charter were violating its 
principles. 

The representative of Poland remarked that he 
opposed the resolution recommended by the First 
Committee because (1) he was opposed to the 
transmission of any item to the Interim Committee, 
as in his view the establishment of that Committee 
was incompatible with the provisions of the 
Charter, and (2) he was opposed to any change in 
the principle of unanimity, which was fundamental 
to the very existence and operation of the United 
Nations. 

The principle of unanimity of the Great Powers, 
the representative of Poland stated, was designed 
to serve two purposes. It was to provide for the 
execution of the decisions of the Security Council, 
as no decision of the United Nations could really 
be put into practice unless all the big Powers were 
in agreement with that decision. The second pur- 
pose of the principle of unanimity was to prevent 
the United Nations from being used by one group 
of nations as a tool of their own policies against 
another group of nations. It was therefore not 
desirable even to discuss the removal of the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

The representative of Yugoslavia expressed the 
view that the exercise of the “veto” by the U.S.S.R. 
was no evidence of a lack of goodwill on the part 
of the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. was merely exercising 


5 "See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
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> right applied by all Great Powers whenever 
y considered it opportune and necessary, i.e. the 
ht to oppose a decision which might disregard 
jeopardize their interests. This was a manifesta- 
n of a lack of agreement among the Great 
wers, particularly of the disagreement which 
ided the United States and the U.S.S.R. The 
ension of the application of a simple majority 
e, however, would not remedy the situation. The 
olution proposed by the First Committee could 
ly promote wider disagreement and the repre- 
tative of Yugoslavia therefore appealed to the 
mbers of the General Assembly to vote against 
it resolution. 

On the request of the representative of Egypt, 
» First Committee’s resolution was voted on 
ragraph by paragraph. Only the last paragraph 
the resolution was adopted without opposition. 
e resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote 
38 to 6, with 11 abstentions. Following is the 
t of the resolution (117(II)) as adopted by 
> General Assembly at its 123rd plenary meeting 
November 21, 1947: 

'The General Assembly, in the exercise of its power 
make recommendations relating to the powers and 
tions of any organs of the United Nations (Article 
of the Charter), 

‘Requests the Interim Committee of the General 
embly, in accordance with paragraph 2 (a) of reso- 
ion 111 (II) of the General Assembly of 13 Novem- 
1947, establishing that Committee,” to: 

“1. Consider the problem of voting in the Secur- 
ty Council, taking into account all proposals which 
vave been or may be submitted by Members of the 
Jnited Nations to the second session of the General 
Assembly or to the Interim Committee; 

“2. Consult with any committee which the Secur- 
ty Council may designate to co-operate with the In- 
erim Committee in the study of the problem; 

“3. Report, with its conclusions, to the third ses- 
ion of the General Assembly, the report to be trans- 
nitted to the Secretary-General not later than 15 July 
1948, and by the Secretary-General to the Member 
states and to the General Assembly; 

"Requests the permanent members of the Security 
incil to consult with one another on the problem of 
ing in the Security Council in order to secure agree- 
nt arhong them on measures to ensure the prompt and 
tive exercise by the Security Council of its functions.” 


THREATS TO THE POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 
AND TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF GREECE 


(1) Inclusion of the Item in the General 
Assembly's Agenda 


By letter of August 20, 1947 (A/344), the act- 
representative of the United States at the seat 
he United Nations requested that the following 

m be included in the agenda of the second 
ion of the General Assembly: 


“Threats to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece.” 


As the Security Council had been dealing with 
this question’ and as in accordance with Article 
12 of the Charter the General Assembly is not to 
make any recommendations in regard to a dispute 
or situation with which the Security Council is 
dealing, the representative of the United States 
submitted a draft resolution to the Security Council 
at its 202nd meeting on September 15 which pro- 
vided that the Security Council request the General 
Assembly to consider the dispute between Greece 
on the one hand, and Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria on the other, and to make any recom- 
mendations with regard to that dispute which it 
deemed appropriate under the circumstances. The 
vote on the resolution was 9 to 2, with the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland voting in the negative. The resolution 
therefore was not carried. By a procedural vote of 
9 to 2 the Council then adopted a second resolution 
proposed by the representative of the United States 
that the Greek question be taken off the list of 
matters with which the Security Council is seized. 

By letter of September 16, addressed to the 
President of the General Assembly (A/398), the 
Secretary-General notified the General Assembly 
that the Security Council had ceased to deal with 
the Greek question. 


At the 35th meeting of ,the General Committee, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. requested the 
deletion of the United States item concerning 
Greece from the General Assembly's agenda. In- 
clusion of this item, he considered, could not be 
justified, as no threat to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece existed from her 
neighbors to the north. It was, rather, the situation 
within Greece which was becoming increasingly 
difficult due to the interference of foreign govern- 
ments in the internal affairs of Greece, a situation 
which was aggravated by the presence of British 
troops. 

Justifying the request made by his Government, 
the representative of the United States expressed 
the view that the General Assembly could not 
remain a mere spectator when a Member of the 
United Nations was being endangered by attacks 
from abroad. The inability of the Security Council 
to take effective action in this case placed a grave 
responsibility on the General Assembly, which 
alone could decide whether to include this item in 
its agenda. 

By a vote of 12 to 2 the General Committee 


See pp. 80-81. 
"See pp. 337-52. 
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decided to recommend to the General Assembly 
that the item concerning “threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece” 
be included in the agenda. 

The General Assembly considered the General 
Committee’s recommendations (A/392/Add. 1) at 
its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 1947. 
After some discussion, the General Assembly de- 
cided by a vote of 38 to 6, with 9 abstentions, to 
include the item in its agenda, and referred it to 
the First Committee for consideration. 


(2) Invitation to Representatives of Albania 
and Bulgaria 


The First Committee began discussion of the 
Greek question at its 60th meeting on September 
25. The Committee had received requests from the 
representatives of Albania (A/C.1/192) and of 
Bulgaria (A/C.1/190) that they be permitted to 
participate in the discussion of this question. The 
representative of the United States suggested that 
the representatives of Albania and Bulgaria should 
not be heard unless they accepted in advance the 
obligations of pacific settlement provided for in 
the Charter. This proposal was supported by the 
representatives of Cuba, United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, France, Iran and 
China. It was stated that although no provision 
was made in the Charter or the Assembly’s rules 
of procedure for inviting a non-member state to 
take part in the Assembly’s discussions, the Gen- 
eral Assembly should be guided by the spirit of 
Articles 32 and 35 of the Charter. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Ukrainian S.S.R., Yugoslavia, the Byelo- 
russian S$.S.R. and Poland were opposed to the 
invitation’s being made subject to any conditions. 
It was pointed out that the United States proposal 
would impose heavier obligations on non-member 
states than on Member States, as the latter were not 
bound by the General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions. 

In order to make it clear that the obligations of 
Albania and Bulgaria should not be greater than 
those of States Members of the United Nations, 
the representative of Belgium proposed the follow- 
ing text, which the representative of the United 
States accepted: 


“The First Committee inquires of the representatives 
of Albania and Bulgaria if their Governments are pre- 
pared to agree to apply the principles and rules of the 
Charter in the settlement of the Greek question.” 


This resolution was adopted by 38 votes to 6, 
with 5 abstentions. The Albanian and Bulgarian 


representatives were informed of the Committee’s 
decision (A/C.1/194/Corr. 1). 


Replying by letter of September 27 (A/C.1/ 
197), the representative of Albania stated tha 
while respecting fully the principles of the Unite 
Nations Charter, his Government could not con 
sent that Albania’s right to submit explanation 
and deny the allegations of the opposing parties b 
made subject to any conditions whatsoever. 

In his reply, also dated September 27 (A/C.1 
198), the representative of Bulgaria remarked tha 
certain representatives seemed to consider that 
appearance of a Bulgarian representative befor 
the Committee would be a special privilege granteé 
the Bulgarian Government and therefore shoul 
have as its condition a statement concerning Bul 
garia’s acceptance of the principles of the Chartel 
Such a point of view, the Bulgarian representativ 
considered, was improper. The General Assemb 
could not solve the problem before it without hea 
ing the accused after having listened to th 
accusers. 

At the 62nd meeting of the First Committee o 
September 27, 1947, the representative of Austra 
expressed the view that the replies from the Albs 
ian and Bulgarian representatives were not in th 
affirmative since they asked to be heard uncond 
tionally and that consequently these States co 
not be invited to participate in the Committee 
debates with full powers. The Committee, howeve 
should hear the Albanian and Bulgarian repr 
sentatives. 

The representatives of the United States and 
Belgium shared the view that the replies of the 
Governments were evasive and supported 
Australian proposal that Albania and Bulgar 
should be heard, but not on an equal footing wi 
the representatives of states accepting the pri 
ciples of the Charter. 

The representatives of the USS.R., Polan 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and the Ukrainia 
S.S.R. considered that the replies of the Albania 
and Bulgarian representatives were perfectly cle; 
The two countries’ representatives should therefo 
be authorized unconditionally to participate in @ 
discussion of the Greek question. 

The First Committee by a vote of 39 to 1, wi 
11 abstentions, adopted the following resolutic 
(A/C.1/200) submitted by the representative 
Belgium: 

“The Governments of Albania and Bulgaria havif 
failed to furnish a satisfactory reply to the request ma 
to them by the First Committee, the latter has decided 
hear the statements of the Bulgarian and Albanian de 
gations on the Greek question and requests them 
place themselves at the disposal of the Committee 


order to reply to any question which may be put 
them.” 
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By letters of October 2, 1947 (A/C.1/203 and 
/C.1/204), the representatives of Albania and 
ulgaria accepted the First Committee’s invitation 
present statements in connection with the Greek 
nestion. Consequently the Albanian and Bul- 


eeting of the First Committee on October 2, 
)47 (see below). 


(3) General Debate in the First Committee 
General debate on the Greek question lasted 
om the 60th meeting of the First Committee on 
eptember 25, 1947, until the 68th meeting on 
ictober 7. The Committee then devoted five 
ther meetings to a detailed discussion of the 
roposals which had been introduced in the course 
: the general debate, concluding its consideration 
- the Greek question at its 73rd meeting on Octo- 
=r 13, 1947. 

At the 60th meeting of the First Committee on 
sptember 25, the representative of the United 
sates cited the repeated use of the “veto” on the 
art of the U.S.S.R. in connection with the Greek 
uestion. In view of the inability of the Security 
ouncil to take a decision, the representative of 
1¢ United States considered that the responsibility 
yt the maintenance of international peace and 
scurity rested in this case with the General As- 
smbly. 

The representative of the United States recalled 
mat in the report submitted by the Commission to 
1e Security Council on May 27, 1947, eight mem- 
ers of the Commission had reached the conclusion 
jat, according to the facts which had been col- 
cted, Yugoslavia had assisted the guerrillas in 
‘reece; and that that was also true, although to a 
sser extent, of Albania and Bulgaria. He there- 
sre expressed the view that it seemed established 
mat Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had violated 
1e principle of international law according to 
hich a state should not assist armed bands which 
ere in rebellion against their legal government. 
he representative of the United States therefore 
ibmitted a draft resolution (A/C1/191), the 
ird and fourth paragraphs of which contained the 
lowing finding and recommendation: 

“The General Assembly... 

“Finds that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia in con- 
avention of [the] principles of the Charter of the United 
lations, have given assistance and support to the guer- 
llas fighting against the Greek Government; 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to 
ase and desist from rendering any further assistance or 


ipport in any form to the guerrillas fighting against the 
‘reek Government.” 


The resolution further provided (paragraphs 


uian representatives were heard at the 64th’ 


5-8) that the General Assembly call upon Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the one hand and 
Greece on the other to co-operate in the settlement 
of their dispute by peaceful means. To that end the 
Governments concerned should: 

(1) establish normal diplomatic and good- 
neighborly relations, 

(2) establish frontier conventions, for the con- 
trol of their common borders, 

(3) co-operate in the settlement of the prob- 
lems arising from the presence of refugees in the 
four States concerned, 

(4) study the practicability of concluding agree- 
ments for the voluntary transfer of minorities. 

The resolution provided (paragraphs 9-14) 
that the General Assembly establish a Special Com- 
mittee to observe the compliance by the four 
Governments concerned with the foregoing recom- 
mendations and to assist the four Governments in 
the implementation of these recommendations. 
The Special Committee, which should have its 
principal headquarters in Salonika, Greece, would 
be authorized to recommend to the Members of 
the United Nations that a special session of the 
General Assembly be convoked as a matter of 
urgency, if it considered that further consideration 
of the Greek question was necessary prior to the 
next regular session of the General Assembly.*® 

Speaking at the 61st meeting of the First Com- 
mittee on September 26, 1947, and again at the 
68th meeting on October 7, the representative of 
Yugoslavia stated that the report of the Commis- 
sion of Investigation established by the Security 
Council’? contained no proof of the accusations 
against Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. He con- 
sidered that a Fascist regime filled with quislings 
and Nazi collaborators had been established in 
Greece with the aid of British troops and that this 
regime was actively supported by the British Gov- 
ernment. The terror instituted to maintain this 
regime in power was the real cause of the civil war 
in Greece. The United States intervention had 
aggravated even further the situation in Greece, 
and the Greek Government, encouraged by foreign 
assistance, continued its aggressive policy towards 
its northern neighbors. 

The representative of Yugoslavia insisted that 


*The representative of the United States had submitted 
a similar resolution based on the recommendations of 
the Security Council’s Commission of Investigation to the 
Security Council; see pp. 339, 344-45. For text of the 
resolution adopted by the Assembly, see pp. 74-75. With 
the exception of paragraphs 3 and 4 quoted above, the 
General Assembly adopted the text of the resolution sub- 
mitted by the representative of the United States. 

"See pp. 338-39. 
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Yugoslavia had not aided the guerrillas fighting the 
Greek Government, but had merely given asylum 
to refugees in accordance with international law 
and the Yugoslav constitution. The accusations lev- 
elled against Yugoslavia were designed to hide the 
true responsibility of the Greek Government and 
of the United Kingdom and the United States for 
the civil war in Greece. 

At the 62nd meeting of the First Committee on 
September 27, 1947, the representative of the 
US.S.R. declared that the accusations against 
Greece’s northern neighbors were entirely un- 
founded. The evidence contained in the report of 
the Commission of Investigation was contradictory 
and inadequate and could not be used as the basis 
for a condemnation of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. On the other hand, the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. considered that convincing evidence 
had been submitted to show that the present situa- 
tion in Greece was the result of foreign inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Greece. 


With the aid of British troops, reactionaries and 
Fascist collaborators had prevented the establish- 
ment of a democratic regime in Greece after the 
country’s liberation from the German occupation. 
These anti-democratic forces continued in control 
of the Greek Government. As a result of the terror 
exercised by rightist bands against the democratic 
elements of Greece and against the national minor- 
ities, thousands of Greeks had fled to the moun- 
tains to fight against the regime imposed upon the 
Greek people by foreign interference. While the 
civil war in Greece, therefore, was the result of the 
policies of the present Greek regime, the rulers of 
Greece tried to lay responsibility for it upon 
Greece’s northern neighbors. 

The alleged frontier incidents were provoked by 
the Greek military clique, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. declared, and the only way to put an end 
to such incidents was to request the Greek Govern- 
ment to cease its provocations and re-establish 
normal relations with Greece’s northern neighbors. 
The outstanding problems between Greece and her 
northern neighbors could only be settled by direct 
negotiations between the countries concerned and 
not through the establishment of a special com- 
mittee as proposed by the representative of the 
United States. The establishment of the committee 
was incompatible with the sovereignty of the States 
concerned and would, as previous experience had 
shown, result in interference in the domestic af- 
fairs of those countries. 

The part played only recently by British troops 
in Greece, the representative of the U.S.S.R. stated 


further, was now taken up by the United Stat 
whose official policy with respect to Greece w 
one of undisguised interference in that country 
affairs. The United States of America called i 
policy one of aid to Greece, but that policy h 
nothing to do with genuine aid and was ultimatel 
directed at reducing Greece to economic and poli 

cal servitude. The representative of the U.S.S.R 
therefore submitted a draft resolution (A/C.1 
199) which provided that on the basis of t 
report of the Commission of Investigation, 
General Assembly considered it established: 


(1) that the Greek authorities were to blam 
for the incidents that had occurred on the frontiers 
of Greece with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania; 

(2) that the internal situation in Greece wa 
the main cause of the acute situation in the north: 
ern frontier regions of Greece; 

(3) that the existing situation in Greece was to 
a large extent the result of foreign interference 
the internal affairs of Greece, which made it diffi 
cult to establish normal relations between Greece 
and its neighboring countries. 


The resolution, therefore, provided further the 
the General Assembly recommend: 


(1) that the Government of Greece take step: 
to put an end to the frontier incidents on hei 
common frontiers with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria a 
Albania; 

(2) that normal diplomatic relations be estab 
lished between Greece on the one hand, and B 
garia and Albania and Yugoslavia on the other; 


(3) that the four Governments concerned 
new previously existing or conclude new bilatera 
frontier conventions providing for the regulatior 
of frontier incidents; 


(4) that the four Governments settle the rei 
gee question in a spirit of mutual understanding 


(5) that the Greek Government take meas 
to remove all discrimination in relation to citizen 
of Macedonian and Albanian nationality residing 
in Greek territory; 


(6) that the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria 
Yugoslavia and Greece report after three month 
on their compliance with the above recommenda 
tions. 

The resolution provided that in addition 
General Assembly recommend that all forei 
troops and foreign military personnel be with 
drawn from Greece. In order to guarantee th 
proper utilization of foreign economic aid 
Greece the General Assembly should establish 
Special Commission to guarantee by appropriate 
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upervision the utilization of such aid solely in the 
nterests of the Greek people.®° 

At the 63rd meeting of the First Committee on 
eptember 29, 1947, the representative of Greece 
tated that Greece would rest its case upon the facts 
stablished by the Security Council’s Commission 
f Investigation®! and the conclusions of the 
najority of the Security Council. He declared that 
he Greek Government would fulfil its Charter 
bligations by executing in good faith whatever 
ecommendation the Assembly might make and 
vould co-operate with any Commission established 
o keep the Members of the United Nations cur- 
ently informed. His Government believed the 
Jnited Nations entitled to receive a similar dec- 
aration from Albania and Bulgaria. 

The representative of Greece expressed the view 
hat the apologists for Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia had avoided the sole question before 
he Committee—whether or not those countries 
ad given and were giving aid to armed bandits 
eeking to overthrow the Greek Government—be- 
ause they could not deny the Commission’s con- 
lusions that Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent 
Albania and Bulgaria, had supported the guerrilla 
varfare in Greece. Instead these apologists had 
bused Greece and the Governments of the United 
<ingdom and the United States for their assistance 
n maintaining Greek political independence and 
efritorial integrity. He maintained that there was 
10 justification for the attacks on the United King- 
lom: and the United States concerning aid fur- 
lished, at the request of Greece, to help preserve 
sreek freedom. The charge, moreover, that Greece 
was a warmonger, plotting a war between the East 
ind the West, was utterly illogical, since any such 
war would wipe out Greece first of all. 

The representative of Greece expressed the hope 
hat the principles of the Charter would be applied 
‘0 solve the Greek problem and stated that Greece 
ooked forward to a future period of co-operation 
n southeastern Europe in the interest of the 
Jnited Nations and world peace. 

Speaking at the 64th meeting of the First Com- 
nittee on October 2, 1947, the representative of 
Bulgaria stated that none of the charges which had 
seen levelled against Bulgaria had been substanti- 
ited. The internal situation in Greece, he con- 
sidered, was the real cause of the trouble in that 
country. If Greece and Bulgaria had been left to 
themselves, they could have settled their differ- 
ences without any trouble, but this solution had 
een rendered difficult by the civil war in Greece 
und by the interference of the United States in 
Greece’s affairs. In fact, the United States had to 


claim the existence of an external threat in order 
to justify its intervention in Greece. 

The representative of Bulgaria declared that his 
country had no aggressive intentions and that it 
did not engage in any activities unfriendly to 
Greece. Since its liberation, Bulgaria had devoted 
all its energies to the reconstruction of the country 
and to the development of its resources leading to 
the raising of its standard of living. The Greek 
question could be resolved satisfactorily if the First 
Committee rejected any idea of discrimination be- 
tween the States concerned and refrained from 
establishing a special committee as proposed by 
the United States representative. An agreement for 
the settlement of frontier incidents together with 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with a 
Greek Government truly representative of the 
majority of the Greek people were the essential 
conditions for a solution of the problem and the 
establishment of lasting peace in the Balkans. 

The representative of Albania stated that the 
United States draft resolution accusing the States 
to the north of Greece of having assisted Greek 
guerrillas was based upon the unfair conclusions of 
the Security Council’s Commission of Investigation 
without regard to the facts. The answer to the 
Greek question, he asserted, was to be found in the 
internal situation of Greece itself, where the people 
were fighting against a terrorist government up- 
held by foreign troops and foreign financial assist- 
ance. The terrorist policies of the Greek Govern- 
ment were being applied throughout Greece and 
particularly against all democratic elements which 
had taken part in Greek resistance against the 
Fascist invaders. Obviously the blame for this situa- 
tion could not be placed upon Greece’s northern 
neighbors. 

Parallel to the reign of terror inside Greece, the 
Greek Government was pursuing an aggressive 
expansionist policy towards Albania with the aid 
of Albanian war criminals and bandits. The aggres- 
sive policy of Greece was typified by the numerous 
frontier incidents provoked by the Greek Govern- 
ment. Greece’s expansionist policy was supported 
by the British troops in Greece. The representative 
of Albania also drew attention to the problem 
of Albanian minorities in Greece. 

Albania had no territorial claims or designs of 
any kind upon Greece, the Albanian representative 
assured the First Committee. The Albanian people 
desired to live in peace with the Greek people who 


A resolution largely identical with the above had 
been submitted by the U.S.S.R. to the Security Council. 
See pp. 339-40. 

See pp. 338-39. 
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had fought side by side with them in the struggle 
against the Fascist invaders. He therefore hoped 
that the Committee would succeed in finding a just 
solution which would ensure peace in the Balkans. 

The representative of France, speaking at the 
63rd meeting of the First Committee on September 
29, recalled the fact that the French representative 
on the Security Council’s Commission of Investiga- 
tion had not associated himself with the conclu- 
sions of the majority because he had considered 
that the Commission was not in a position to 
assess responsibilities. He considered that the 
formal finding of guilt on the part of Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia contained in the United 
States draft resolution should be replaced by a 
reference to the Commission’s findings without a 
condemnation of the States concerned by the As- 
sembly itself. The representative of France there- 
fore submitted the following amendment (A/C.1/- 
201/Corr. 1) to replace paragraphs 3 and 4 of the 
United States resolution: 

“Whereas the Commission of Investigation sent by 
the Security Council has found by a majority that Alba- 
nia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have given aid and assist- 
ance to the partisans fighting against the Greek Govern- 
ment, 

“The General Assembly 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to do 

nothing which could furnish aid and assistance to the 
said partisans.” 
He expressed the view that such a modification 
should serve to make the United States resolution 
more acceptable to all parties. A decisive step 
towards peace would be taken if the four countries 
involved—Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia— would agree to accept sie Assembly’s 
advice and if an authoritative and impartial 
commission were established to observe on the 
spot the implementation of the Assembly's recom- 
mendations and to lend its assistance to the four 
States. 

A number of representatives supporting the 
United States resolution expressed the view that 
the Commission had established the fact of assist- 
ance by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the 
guerrillas fighting against the Government of 
Greece. Neither the character of the political 
regime in Greece, it was stated, nor the existence 
of civil strife in Greece, justified intervention on 
the part of Greece’s northern neighbors. The situa- 
tion along Greece’s northern borders constituted a 
threat to international peace, and it was imperative 
that the General Assembly recommend action 
along the lines suggested in the United States draft 
resolution. 

Other representatives favored the establishment 
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of a special committee as proposed by the United 
States delegation, but agreed with the representa- 


tive of France that it was undesirable to attempt to 


fix the responsibility for the incidents which had — 
occurred on the northern frontiers of Greece. It 


was therefore suggested that the countries con-— 


cerned should be asked whether they would accept — 


a solution based on the French proposal. 
The representative of Sweden shared the view 
of other répresentatives that a commission should 


be established to maintain a continuous observa-— 


tion of developments in the Greek border areas 
and felt that such a commission should have the 
additional task of putting an end to further inci- 
dents by conciliatory measures. 


The representative of Sweden considered that ~ 
the frontier incidents complained of were not con- — 


nected with the guerrilla warfare in Greece, but, 
as the Commission of Investigation had noted, 
resulted from the strained relations between the 


countries concerned. He further stated that the 
Commission’s report had contained the view that 


the conflict was also largely attributable to the 
experience of Greece during the war and that the 


Macedonian problem played a large part in the 
present situation. The representative of Sweden 


therefore submitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/- 
205) which provided that the General Assembly 


establish a committee which should not only in-— 


vestigate frontier violations, but which should also 


prepare a comprehensive report on the whole 
Balkan question. The committee should examine 
the underlying causes of the present situation in 
the Balkans and of the strained relations between 
Greece and her northern neighbors, and should 
recommend measures (in addition to those pro- 
posed in the United States resolution) “aimed at 
eliminating the causes of friction between the 
Governments concerned and with a view to guar- 
anteeing the political and economic independence 
and the territorial integrity of Greece”. Special con- 
sideration should be given to the Greek people 
and to their need of material help from abroad. 
The representative of Cuba considered that the 
true cause of the grave situation in the Balkans was 
neither the internal political situation of Greece 
nor assistance to the guerrillas given by Greece's 
northern neighbors, but rather the rising antagon- 
ism between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
Neither the U.S.S.R. nor the United States proposal 
would solve the Greek problem until the present 
tension in Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia decreased. The Cuban 
representative therefore suggested that the General 
Assembly refrain from a finding of guilt and he 
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ubmitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/206/Corr. 1) 
vhich provided that the General Assembly request 
\lbania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia to co- 
erate in the pacific settlement of their dispute, 
n re-establishing diplomatic relations, in drawing 
p a frontier convention and in seeking a solution 
o the problem of refugees. The Assembly should 
stablish a special committee to supervise the ful- 
Iment of these recommendations. At the same 
ime this committee should ascertain whether the 
'eace Treatiés with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rou- 
nania had been fulfilled and it should further 
nvestigate if there was political and economic 
ndependence in Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Hun- 
ary, Poland, Roumania and Yugoslavia and if 
hese countries were completely free from foreign 
ntervention in their internal and external affairs. 

At its 69th meeting on October 8, 1947, the 
'irst Committee proceeded to a discussion of the 
raft resolutions which had been submitted, begin- 
ing with the United States resolution. 


(4) Consideration of Draft Resolutions 


The representative of the United States re- 
aatked that his Government was still convinced 
f the guilt of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
ut was prepared, in a spirit of conciliation, to 
ccept the French amendment, provided the four 
arties to the dispute would implement the resolu- 
ion and co-operate with the special committee. If 
he States concerned were unwilling to approve in 
dvance the establishment of a committee the 
Jnited States delegation would not be able. to 
ccept the French amendment and would fall back 
n its original proposal. 

Anticipating acceptance by the countries con- 
erned of the condition stated by the representative 
f the United States, the representative of the 
Jnited Kingdom submitted an amendment 
A/C.1/207) to the United States resolution to 
eplace the finding of guilt contained in paragraph 
oree of that resolution by a provision that the 
seneral Assembly had “ascertained that Albania 
nd Bulgaria have promised cooperation” and that 
sreece and Yugoslavia were “bound by their signa- 
ares to the Charter”. When the Governments of 
\Ibania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia refused to give 
ny undertaking concerning their co-operation 
rith the proposed committee on the basis that it 
rould infringe upon their sovereignty and was 
ncalled for by the existing situation, the repre- 
entative of the United Kingdom withdrew his 
mendment and substituted another (A/C.1/207- 
orr. 1)—similar to the French amendment— 
yhich provided that the General Assembly, 


“Taking account of the report of the Commission of 
Investigation which found by a majority vote that Alba- 
nia, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had given assistance and 
support to the guerrillas fighting against the Greek Gov- 
ernment; 


“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to do 
nothing which could furnish aid and assistance to the 
said guerrillas.” 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. objected to 
the “bargain” proposed by the representative of the 
United States whereby the United States delegation 
would allegedly abandon its accusations against 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia if these countries 
would agree to the establishment of a commission 
of investigation. He considered such an approach 
as completely unacceptable and regarded it as 
blackmail upon the northern neighbors of Greece. 
Tt was nevertheless highly revealing that the three 
proposals submitted by the French, Swedish and 
Cuban delegations must have arisen out of the 
conviction that the charges contained in the United 
States draft resolution were false. He considered 
further that it was most unusual for a delegation to 
impose conditions to the acceptance of the draft 
resolution which might be rejected by the Com- 
mittee. The whole method revealed the weakness 
and insincerity of the United States proposal as 
well as its real aims. 


The representative of France considered that the 
United States draft resolution, as amended by the 
French proposal, could not be considered as of- 
fensive to Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, since 
it placed those States on an equal footing with 
Greece. Its only essential difference from the 
resolution proposed by the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. was that it proposed the establishment of 
a special committee of investigation. The repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. insisted, however, that the 
French text had the same effect as the United 
States draft resolution but was couched in more 
vague and indefinite terms. 


The representative of Egypt proposed that a sub- 
committee be set up to list the points upon which 
agreement had been reached and to examine points 
of disagreement. As the majority of the Commit- 
tee, however, wished to proceed to a vote on the 
United States resolution, the representative of 
Egypt agreed to the postponement of a vote on his 
proposal. 

The representative of Belgium suggested that it 
would be better to vote first on the paragraphs on 
which there was agreement and then to discuss 
those which were in dispute. He therefore pro- 
posed that the United States resolution be dis- 


cussed and voted upon in the following order: 
? 
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(1) paragraph 5, which provided that the Gen- 
eral Assembly call upon Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia on the one hand and Greece on the 
other, to co-operate in the peaceful settlement of 
their dispute and recommended measures to be 
adopted to this end; 

(2) paragraphs 6 to 14, which provided for the 
establishment of a special committee and deter- 
mination of its organization, composition and 
competence; 

(3) paragraphs 1 to 4, which referred to views 
on past events. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. and several 
other representatives objected to the procedure of 
starting the detailed discussion and voting with 
paragraph 5 instead of from the beginning of the 
resolution. The rules of procedure provided for a 
vote upon the resolution paragraph by paragraph, 
in their natural order, but certainly excluded the 
possibility of the method by which a paragraph 
taken out of the middle of the resolution would 
be voted upon first. Such a method was illogical 
and illegal. 

The Chairman put the Belgian proposal to a 
vote. It was accepted by the First Committee by a 
vote of 34 to 6, with 12 abstentions. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com- 
mittee then adopted paragraphs 5 to 14 of the 
United States resolution.°? The question of the 
composition of the Special Committee, however, 
was left open for further discussion. 

The representative of the United States pro- 
posed that the Special Committee be composed of 
the representatives of Australia, Brazil, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland and the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 

At the 70th meeting of the First Committee on 
October 9, 1947, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
declared that he considered the terms of reference 
of the Special Committee to be incompatible with 
the principle of sovereign equality of states and 
the principles contained in the United Nations 
Charter. For this reason the U.S.S.R. delegation 
could not participate in the election of the mem- 
bers of the Special Committee and would not par- 
ticipate in the work of the Committee. 

The representative of Yugoslavia stated that the 
establishment of the Special Committee was a hos- 
tile act towards Yugoslavia. The resolution blamed 
Yugoslavia for the alleged interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece and remained completely 
silent on the subject of the only existing inter- 
ference in the affairs of Greece, that of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The U.S.S.R.’s 


refusal to participate in the work of the Specié 
Committee was a friendly act towards Yugoslaviz 

The representative of Poland stated that, whil 
he appreciated that several delegations had nor 
inated his country as a member of the Specté 
Committee, his Government would not participat 
in the work of the Committee since it considere 
it to be illegal as well as detrimental to the inte: 
ests of the Balkans. 

The representatives of Czechoslovakia, th 
Byelorussian S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. at 
nounced that they would not participate in th 
debate and in the voting on the membership c 
the Special Committee. 

The representative of Cuba stated that he coul 
not accept the United States proposal that th 
Special Committee consist of representatives ¢ 
governments including the permanent membe: 
of the Security Council. He saw no reason wh 
the latter should be represented on all committee 
of the United Nations. He therefore submitted a 
amendment (A/C.1/209) to the United State 
resolution which provided that the Special Con 
mittee consist of individuals appointed by tt 
First Committee of the General Assembly, nor 
of which should be nationals of the countries it 
volved in the dispute. Several representatives & 
pressed themselves in favor of the Cuban propos 
that the members of the Committee should | 
elected on their individual merits. 

The representative of the United States e 
plained that his delegation had suggested the it 
clusion of the five permanent members of the S 
curity Council because unanimity among them w: 
essential if a lasting solution was to be achieve 
The Balkan question was primarily political. Tt 
vitally important issues which might arise nece 
sitated the participation of the permanent men 
bers of the Security Council. The other countri 
suggested by the United States delegation hz 
been included on thé basis of the differences « 
their geographical position and political systen 
in order that the Committee should be given 
balanced composition. 

The representative of Colombia considered 
more appropriate not to include the five pe 
manent members of the Security Council in tl 
Special Committee. (Whenever the permane: 
members had been instructed to study a questic 
and to submit a report, he stated, they had bee 
unable to agree. Moreover, one of the permane: 
members had already stated that it would n 
participate in the work of the Special Committe 


"See p. 65. 
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The representative of Colombia therefore sub- 
mitted an amendment (A/C.1/210) to the United 
States draft resolution which provided that the 
General Assembly establish a Committee to be 
composed of representatives of the six non-per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 

At the 71st meeting of the First Committee on 
October 10, 1947, the representative of Canada 
expressed the view that the Special Committee 
should have the greatest possible authority and 
that this could best be accomplished by including 
the five permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, He proposed (A/C.1/211) that the Special 
Committee should be composed of the members 
suggested by the representative of the United 
States: Australia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, United Kingdom and 
United States, with two open seats for the 
US.S.R. and Poland, giving them an opportunity 
to participate later if they so decided. The repre- 
‘sentative of the United States supported the 
Canadian amendment. 

At its 71st meeting on October 10 the First 
Committee voted on the various proposals con- 
cerning the composition of the Special Committee. 
The Cuban proposal was rejected by a vote of 22 
to 4, with 19 abstentions. The Colombian pro- 
posal was rejected by a vote of 14 to 3, with 26 
abstentions. The First Committee then adopted 
the Canadian amendment to the United States 
resolution by a vote of 32 to 1, with 12 absten- 
tions. | 

Having decided on the composition of the Spe- 
cial Committee, it remained for the First Com- 
mittee to discuss the first four paragraphs of the 
United States draft resolution. 

The representative of Egypt re-introduced, in a 
somewhat modified form, his proposal for the ap- 
pointment of a sub-committee (A/C.1/208). The 
sub-committee should, in the light of the discus- 
sions in the First Committee, prepare a text de- 
signed to replace paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the 
United States resolution. In addition, the sub- 
committee should extract from the various pro- 
posals before the Committee those parts which 
did not duplicate the text already adopted by the 
Committee and which were not inconsistent with 
that text and propose a single text covering such 
additional suggestions as were suitable for being 
put to a vote. 

A number of representatives objected to the 
Egyptian proposal on the ground that it dealt 
with questions which the Committee had already 
settled by its previous vote on the United States 
resolution. The First Committee rejected the 


Egyptian proposal by a vote of 23 to 6, with 18 
abstentions. 

At the 70th meeting of the First Committee on 
October 9, the representative of Colombia had in- 
troduced an amendment to delete the first four 
paragraphs of the United States resolution. The 
substitute text proposed by the Colombian repre- 
sentative (A/C.1/210) contained no finding of 
responsibility for the incidents which had taken 
place on the northern borders of Greece but stated 
that these disturbances “are only a part or an as- 
pect of a broader international situation, other 
phases of which have not been investigated or 
discussed by this Committee”. “The recommenda- 
tions on the Greek question to be adopted by the 
General Assembly”, the Colombian draft stated, 
“can most effectively be given effect with the co- 
operation of Greece and the United States on the 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
the U.S.S.R. on the other”. The Colombian text 
stated further that “other recommendations . . . 
at present beyond the purview of the First Com- 
mittee” might be necessary to “ensure peace, se- 
curity and ordérly development in the Balkan 
Peninsula”. The First Committee therefore should 
invite the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia to extend to the General Assembly 
definite assurance of their readiness to co-operate 
in Cafrying out the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in this matter. At the same time the 
First Committee should invite the representatives 
of France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States to discuss the possibility of 
jointly submitting to the First Committee, or di- 
rectly to the General Assembly, such amendments 
to the recommendations contained in the United: 
States draft resolution as they might deem neces- 
saty. 

Voting on the Colombian amendment at its 
71st meeting on October 10, the First Committee 
rejected the first paragraph providing for the de- 
letion of the first four paragraphs of the United 
States resolution by a vote of 29 to 6, with 16 
abstentions. The other paragraphs therefore were 
not voted on. 

At the 72nd meeting of the First Committee on 
October 11, the representative of France stated 
that in view of the similarity between the French 
and United Kingdom amendments only one text 
should be put to the vote. He was ready to accept 
the United Kingdom draft (A/C.1/207/Corr. 1), 
which should thus be considered as a joint Anglo- 
French amendment. 

The representative of the United States de- 
clared that in a spirit of conciliation he was ready 
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to support the joint amendment. The First Com- 
mittee adopted the first paragraph of the joint 
amendment by a vote of 32 to 7, with 13 absten- 
tions, and the second paragraph by a vote of 34 to 
7, with 11 abstentions. Voting paragraph by para- 
graph, the First Committee then adopted the first 
two paragraphs of the United States resolution as 
modified by the Anglo-French amendment. 

The First Committee adopted the United States 
resolution as a whole by a vote of 36 to 6, with 10 
abstentions. 

In view of the adoption of the United States 
resolution, the representatives of Sweden and Cuba 
withdrew their draft resolutions. 

At the 73rd meeting of the First Committee on 
October 13, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
stated that he considered that the first condition 
for the re-establishment of peaceful relations be- 
tween Greece and her northern neighbors was 
the withdrawal of British troops and British and 
American instructors from Greece. Moreover, it 
was necessary to make sure that United States 
economic aid was not a pretext for the establish- 
ment of military bases. That was why the Soviet 
delegation had proposed the establishment of a 
special commission to ensure that economic aid 
to Greece was used for purposes of reconstruction 
and for the benefit of the Greek people. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
it was probable that the delegations of the United 
States and the United Kingdom would reject the 
Soviet proposal, fearing that the nature of their 
direct intervention in Greece might be estab- 
lished. Adoption of the Soviet proposal was, how- 
ever, the U.S.S.R. representative considered, the 
only way to re-establish normal relations amongst 
the Balkan nations and to eliminate threats to the 
peace. 

The representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Ukrainian S.S.R. and Byelorussian 
S.S.R. expressed themselves in favor of the U.S.S.R. 
resolution. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that he was not afraid of the establishment 
of a commission to supervise aid to Greece and 
would be willing to discuss it, if the U.S.S.R. reso- 
lution were confined to that proposal. In reality, 
he stated, the proposal had been added to the 
U.S.S.R. resolution as an afterthought in order to 
get the resolution accepted by the Committee. 

The representative of the United States re- 
marked that the last two recommendations in the 
U.S.S.R. resolution, namely, withdrawal of foreign 
troops and creation of a commission to supervise 
economic aid to Greece, had been discussed in full 


and rejected by the Security Council as unneces- 
sary and unjustified. 

Some representatives considered that in view of 
the adoption of the United States resolution by 
the First Committee, the U.S.S.R. resolution was 
automatically unacceptable, as it was in direct con- 
tradiction with the terms of the United States 
resolution. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com- 
mittee rejected the U.S.S.R. resolution. The resolu- — 
tion as a whole was rejected by a vote of 40 to 6, 
with 11 abstentions. 

In accordance with rule 112 of the provisional 
tules of procedure of the General Assembly, no 
resolution involving expenditure is to be voted by 
the General Assembly until the Fifth Committee 
of the Assembly has had an opportunity of stating 
what would be the effect of the proposal upon the 
budget of the United Nations. 

By letter of October 18, 1947 (A/C5/170),. 
the President of the General Assembly requested 
the Chairman of the Fifth Committee to arrange 
for the Committee to discuss as a matter of ur- 
gency the question of the cost involved in the 
establishment of a Special Committee on the 
Balkans, as recommended by the First Committee. 
The Secretary-General submitted a report (A/- 
C.5/172) to the Fifth Committee. On the assump- 
tion that the headquarters would be in Salonika 
and that 25 staff members would be sent to 
Salonika from headquarters, the Secretary-General 
estimated the cost of the Committee to be $49,640 
in 1947 and $368,600 in 1948. 

The Fifth Committee considered the Secretary- 
General’s report at its 70th meeting on October 
18, 1947. The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated 
that his delegation would not take part in the 
consideration of the estimates because: 

(1) the Special Committee would not be able 
to settle the question at issue, 

(2) the Balkan countries themselves with the 
exception of Greece had stated that they would 
not co-operate with the Committee, 

(3) a different proposal for settling the ques- 
tion had been submitted to the First Committee. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the Fifth Committee should refuse to allocate 
funds for the Special Committee. 

The representative of Yugoslavia supported this 
proposal. He pointed out that the savings thus far 
achieved by the deliberations of the Fifth Com- 
mittee would be largely negated by allocating 
funds for the Special Committee. The representa- 
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tive of Yugoslavia also expressed the view that 
approval of the budgetary estimates would mean 
support of the principle of foreign interference 
in the internal affairs of Greece. 

The representative of Poland requested members 
of the Fifth Committee to vote against any ap- 
propriation for the Special Committee, as the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee, in his view, 
violated the letter and the spirit of the Charter 
and infringed the sovereign rights of the nations 
concerned. The representative of Poland stated 
that his delegation would reserve the right to re- 
quest the Secretary-General to ensure that no part 
of Poland’s contribution to the United Nations 
budget would be devoted to the Special Commit- 
tee, and that Poland’s contribution should, in due 
course, be adjusted accordingly. 

The representative of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
supported the attitude of the U.S.S.R. delegation. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal that the Fifth Committee 
should refuse to allocate funds for the Special Com- 
mittee was rejected by a vote of 31 to 6, with 6 
abstentions. 

The representative of Pakistan pointed out that 
the Secretary-General’s estimate made no provision 
for travel expenses and subsistence allowances of 
representatives on the Special Committee. He re- 
called that the travel expenses of representatives 
serving on technical commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council were met by the organization 
and that travel expenses and subsistence allowances 
of $20 per diem for one representative and one 
alternate were paid by the United Nations in the 
case of the Special Committee on Palestine. The 
representative of Pakistan thought that if members 
of the Committee were required to pay all their 
expenses only those who were vitally interested 
might accept to serve, with a consequent risk of 
deadlocks. It should not be made difficult for 
non-partisan members to serve on such bodies as 
the Special Committee on the Balkans. He there- 
fore favored payment from the United Nations 
budget of the travel expenses and part or all of the 
subsistence expenses of members of the Special 
Committee. The representatives of Mexico, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Belgium and China shared the views 
of the representative of Pakistan. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Czechoslovakia and the Union 
of South Africa considered that the Fifth Com- 
mittee should not make a decision in this case be- 
fore having considered the broad questions of 
principle involved. The Fifth Committee should 
present alternative estimates to the General As- 
sembly, including and excluding the payment of 


travel and subsistence expenses, discussing the 
principles involved at a later stage. 

The representative of Pakistan and several other 
representatives, however, considered that the Fifth 
Committee should make a positive recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly. Accordingly, the 
representative of Belgium proposed to add to the 
Secretary-General’s estimates the sum of $193,200 
($23,200 for 1947 and $170,000 for 1948) to 
cover travelling expenses and subsistence allow- 
ances at the rate of $20 per diem for one repre- 
sentative and one alternate representative of each 
country represented on the Special Committee. 
The representative of the United Kingdom sug- 
gested that the Fifth Committee recommend that 
the United Nations pay the expenses of one rep- 
resentative only of each country. 

The representatives of the Netherlands and 
France asked that in voting on the Belgian pro- 
posal it be understood that neither principle nor 
precedent were involved. By a vote of 15 to 9, 
with 14 abstentions, the Fifth Committee adopted 
the Belgian proposal. With this addition the es- 
timate presented by the Secretary-General was 
approved by a vote of 32 to 6, with 7 abstentions. 
The Fifth Committee therefore informed the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the estimated cost of the Spe- 
cial Committee would be $72,840 in 1947 and 
$538,600 in 1948, or a total of $611,440. In its 
report to the General Assembly (A/415) the 
Fifth Committee pointed out that its decision did 
not constitute an appropriation, but only informa- 
tion to the General Assembly concerning the ef- 
fect of the proposal on the budget of the United 
Nations. If the General Assembly should approve 
the establishment of a Special Committee, the 
Fifth Committee would refer the estimates to the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions for further study and report. The 
Advisory Committee subsequently considered the 
estimates. In its report to the Fifth Committee 
(A/C.5/216), the Advisory Committee stated that 
it was virtually impossible to forecast the scope 
of the Special Committee’s activities. It therefore 
recommended that the total estimate, as submitted 
by the Fifth Committee, should be accepted, al- 
though the Advisory Committee did not agree 
with all the details of the estimates. 

(5) Consideration by the Assembly of the Reports 

of the First and Fifth Committees 

The General Assembly considered the reports 
of the First and Fifth Committees (A/409 and 
A/415) at its 97th and 98th meetings on October 
20 and at its 99th and 100th meetings on October 
21, 1947. 
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At the 97th plenary meeting the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. detailed the reasons for which his 
delegation rejected the resolution recommended 
by the First Committee, which he considered to 
be just as unacceptable as the original resolution 
introduced by the representative of the United 
States. The recommendations adopted by the First 
Committee, the representative of the U.S.S.R. con- 
sidered, could not lead to a solution of the Greek 
question, but were, on the contrary, likely to be- 
come the source of new complications. He there- 
fore re-submitted the draft resolution he had in- 
troduced in the First Committee (A/416). 

At the same meeting, the representative of 
Poland expressed the view that the establishment 
of a Special Committee was not designed to serve 
the purpose of conciliation, but would become a 
means of further intervention in the’ affairs of 
Greece and its relations with its northern neigh- 
bors. He therefore repeated his declaration made 
before the First Committee that the Polish Gov- 
ernment would not take part in such a Committee, 
if it should be established by the General Assem- 
bly. The prerequisite for the establishment of a 
democratic regime in Greece and a just solution 
of the Greek problem was the withdrawal from 
Greece of all foreign troops and military missions. 
The representative of Poland therefore submitted 
the following draft resolution (A/411): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having considered the question of threats to the po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity of Greece 
and the views expressed by the various delegations; 

“Recommends that all foreign troops be immediately 
withdrawn and all foreign military missions, instructors 
and other military experts be recalled immediately from 
the territory of Greece; 

. “Requests all Governments concerned to report, not 


later than 1 January 1948, to the Secretary-General on 
the implementation of this recommendation.” 


In the course of the discussion which took place 
at the 98th, 99th and 100th plenary meetings of 
the General Assembly, the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. expressed opposi- 
tion to the resolution recommended by the First 
Committee. The representatives of the United 
States, Australia, Greece, France and the United 
Kingdom spoke in support of that resolution and 
urged its adoption by the General Assembly. 

Before the General Assembly proceeded to vote 
on the proposals before it, the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. repeated his announcement that his 
Government would not take part in the work of 
the Special Committee to be established. 

The General Assembly adopted the First Com- 


mittee’s report by a vote of 40 to 6, with 11 ab- 
stentions. The resolution submitted by the repre- 
sentative of Poland was rejected by a vote of 7 to 
34, with 16 abstentions. The U.S.S.R. resolution 
was rejected by a vote of 6 to 41, with 10 absten- 
tions. 

The text of the resolution (109(II) ) adopted | 
by the General Assembly at its 100th plenary 
meeting on October 21 is as follows: 


“1. Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have 
expressed in the Charter of the United Nations their 
determination to, practise tolerance and to live together 
in peace with one another as good neighbours and to — 
unite their strength to maintain international peace and 
security; and to that end the Members of the United 
Nations have obligated themselves to carry out the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter, 

“2. The General Assembly of the United Nations, 

“Having considered the record of the Security Council 
proceedings in connexion with the complaint of the 
Greek Government of 3 December 1946, including the 
report submitted by the Commission of Investigation . 
established by the Security Council resolution of 19 De- 
cember 1946 and information supplied by the Subsidiary 
Group of the Commission of Investigation subsequent 
to the report of the Commission; 

“3. Taking account of the report of the Commission 
of Investigation which found by a majority vote that 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had given assistance 
and support to the guerrillas fighting against the Greek 
Government, 

“4. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to 
do nothing which could furnish aid and assistance to the 
said guerrillas; 

“5. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on 
the one hand and Greece on the other to co-operate in 
the settlement of their disputes by peaceful means, and 
to that end recommends: 

“(1) That they establish normal diplomatic and 
good neighbourly relations among themselves as soon 
as possible; 

“(2) That they establish frontier conventions pro- 
viding for effective machinery for the regulation and _ 
control of their common frontiers and for the pacific 
settlement of frontier incidents and disputes; 

“(3) That they co-operate in the settlement of the 
problems arising out of the presence of refugees in 
the four States concerned through voluntary repatria- 
tion wherever possible and that they take effective 
measures to prevent the participation of such refugees 
in political or military activity; 

“(4) That they study the practicability of conclud- 
ing agreements for the voluntary transfer of minori- 
ties; 

“6. Establishes a Special Committee: 

“(1) To observe the compliance by the four Goy- 
ernments concerned with the foregoing recommenda- — 
tions; 

“(2) To be available to assist the four Govern- 
ments concerned in the implementation of such rec- 
ommendations; 

“7. Recommends that the four Governments con- 
cerned co-operate with the Special Committee in enabling 
it to carry out these functions; 

“8. Authorizes the Special Committee, if in its opin- 
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1 further consideration of the subject matter of this 
olution by the General Assembly prior to its next reg- 
ut session is necessary for the maintenance of inter- 
tional peace and security, to recommend to the Mem- 
rs of the United Nations that a special session of the 
sneral Assembly be convoked as a matter of urgency; 
“9. Decides that the Special Committee ‘ 

“(1) Shall consist of representatives of Australia, 
Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pak- 
istan, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America, seats being held open for Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

“(2) Shall have its principal headquarters in Sa- 
lonika and with the co-operation of the four Govern- 
ments concerned shall perform its functions in such 
places and in the territories of the four States con- 
cerned as it may deem appropriate; 

“(3) Shall render a report to the next regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and to any prior special 
session which might be called to consider the subject 
matter of this resolution, and shall render such in- 
terim reports as it may deem appropriate to the Sec- 
retary-General for transmission to the Members of the 
Organization; in any reports to the General Assembly 
the Special Committee may make such recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly as it deems fit; 

“(4) Shall determine its own procedure, and may 
establish such sub-committees as it deems necessary; 

“(5) Shall commence its work within thirty days 
after the final decision of the General Assembly on 
this resolution, and shall remain in existence pending 
a new decision of the General Assembly. 

“10. The General Assembly 

“Requests the Secretary-General to assign to the Spe- 
1 Committee staff adequate to enable it to perform its 
ties, and to enter into a standing arrangement with 
ch of the four Governments concerned to assure the 
cial Committee, so far as it may find it necessary to 
ercise its functions within their territories, of full free- 
m of movement and all necessary facilities for the per- 
rmance of its functions.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERIM 
COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


By letter of September 17, 1947 (A/BUR/85), 
e representative of the United States requested 
e inclusion of the following item in the agenda 
the second session of the General Assembly: 


“Establishment of an Interim Committee of the Gen- 
al Assembly on Peace and Security.” 


At the 38th meeting of the General Committee 
1 September 22, 1947, the representative of the 
S.S.R. opposed the inclusion of this item in the 
nda. The General Committee, however, by a 
‘te of 12 to 2, decided to recommend to the Gen- 
al Assembly that the item proposed by the repre- 
ntative of the United States be included in the 
enda. 

After a brief discussion, the General Assembly 
its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 1947, 
cided to include the proposal for the establish- 


£ 


ment of an Interim Committee in its agenda and 
referred it to the First Committee. 


The First Committee took up consideration of 
this question at its 74th meeting on October 14, 
1947. The representative of the United States sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/196) which pro- 
vided that the General Assembly establish an In- 
terim Committee, composed of all the Members of 
the United Nations, for the period between the 
closing of the second session of the General Assem- 
bly and the convening of the third regular session. 
The functions of the Committee were to be the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) To consider, as it may determine, such situations 
as may come to its attention within the purview of Ar- 
ticle 14, or such questions as are brought before the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the Security Council pursuant to Article 
11 (2), and to report thereon, with its recommendations 
to the General Assembly; 

“(b) To consider and to make recommendations to 
the General Assembly upon general principles of co- 
operation in the maintenance of international peace and 
security under Article 11 (1) and to initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
international co-operation in the political field under 
Articles (aca): 

“(c) To consider whether occasion may requite the 
calling of a special session of the General Assembly and 
if it deems that such session is required, to so advise the 
Secretary-General; 

“(d) To conduct investigations and appoint commis- 
sions of inquiry within the scope of its duties and func- 
tions as it may deem useful and necessary; 

“(e) To study, report and recommend to the Third 
Regular Session of the General Assembly on the advis- 
ability of establishing a Committee of the General As- 
sembly on a permanent basis to perform the duties and 
functions of the. Interim Committee with any changes 
considered desirable in the light of its experience; 

“(f) To perform such other functions and duties as 
the General Assembly may assign to it.” 


General debate on the United States proposal 
lasted from the 74th meeting of the First Com- 
mittee to the 78th meeting on October 18. The 
representatives of Australia, Dominican Republic, 
Uruguay, China, Belgium, Turkey, El Salvador, 
India, Greece, Netherlands, Sweden, Philippines, 
Argentina, Brazil, United Kingdom, France, Costa 
Rica, Canada, Mexico and Cuba expressed them- 
selves in favor of the United States proposal 
entirely or in principle. 

In support of the United States resolution it was 
maintained that, subject to the primary responsi- 
bility of the Security Council, the Charter con- 
ferred upon the General Assembly broad responsi- 
bilities for international peace and security. In 
view of the inability of the Security Council to 


“The title of the Committee was changed subsequently 
to “Interim Committee of the General Assembly”. 
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function efficiently, it was the duty of the General 
Assembly to exercise its jurisdiction. As to the 
General Assembly itself, its agenda was already 
overloaded and the efficient performance of the 
Assembly’s functions required more preparatory 
work in the intervals between sessions of the 
General Assembly. 

The powers pertaining to the General Assembly, 
it was stated, were clearly set forth in Articles 10, 
11, 13, 14 and 35 of the Charter.®* The only 
limitations upon the General Assembly’s jurisdic- 
tion in matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security were contained in 
Articles 11 (2) and 12, which provide that ques- 
tions on which action was necessary must be re- 
ferred to the Security Council and that the General 
Assembly shall not make recommendations with 
regard to any dispute or situation of which the 
Security Council is seized unless the Security 
Council requests the Assembly to do so. Under 
Article 22, it was argued further, the General 
Assembly was empowered to establish any sub- 
sidiary organs it deems necessary for the perform- 
ance of its functions. That the Interim Committee 
was indeed a subsidiary organ, and not a duplica- 
tion of the General Assembly itself, as had been 
charged by representatives opposing the United 
States proposal, was evident from the fact that 
the Interim Committee could engage only in pre- 
liminary study and make recommendations to the 
General Assembly for its final decision. The In- 
terim Committee could not make recommenda- 
tions directly to Member States or to the Security 
Council, or to any other organ of the United 
Nations. Its functions thus being circumscribed, 
there was no question of the Interim Committee’s 
encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council. By permitting the General Assembly to 
discharge its functions more effectively, the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Interim Committee 
would increase the confidence of the. peoples of 
the world in the United Nations. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., supported 
by the representatives of Czechoslovakia, the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia criticized the United States pro- 
posal on a number of grounds, the main arguments 
being as follows: 

The establishment of the Interim Committee 
would weaken the United Nations and thus assist 
the warmongers in undermining the organization. 
Nobody could aecept as sincere and well-founded 
the argument made by the supporters of this pro- 
posal to the effect that the establishment of the 
Interim Committee was to relieve the heavy 


agenda of the General Assembly. To reveal the 
insincerity of this argument it was sufficient to 
point out that the United States had brought for 
the consideration of the General Assembly.a num- 
ber of questions which were clearly outside the 
purview of the United Nations, such as the ques- 
tion of the independence of Korea and the Italian 
Peace Treaty. The real purpose of the proposal 
was to create a new organ, which was to circum- 
vent and act as a substitute for the Security Coun- 
cil, on which the Charter placed the primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

The United States, realizing that a direct attack 
upon the Security Council and the rule of unanim- 
ity was doomed to failure because of the require- 
ments of the Charter regarding the revision of its 
provisions, had resorted to an underhanded method 
of achieving its end. This objective of the proposal 
was clearly revealed in the original name of the 
Committee, which read “Interim Committee on 
Peace and Security”, and although the name had 
been subsequently changed, this could not hide 
the real design of the United States to substitute 
this Committee for the Security Council. 

The functions of the Interim Committee wer 
in their essential part identical with those of the S 
curity Council. That Committee was to deal not only 
with “situations”, but also with “disputes”, and 
therefore Article 14 of the Charter could not legiti 
mately be claimed as the source of its authority. 
The functions of the Committee were derived 
from Article 34, and thus infringed flagrantly upon 
the jurisdiction and responsibility of the Security 
Council. The terms of reference of the Interim 
Committee allowed it to conduct investigations 
and to appoint commissions whenever it deemed 
it necessary or useful. Thus, these provisions no 
only conflicted with those of the Council, but were 
in fact wider than those of the Council, whic 
limited the investigation under Article 34 
specifying that the purpose of such an investiga 
tion was the determination whether or not the dis 
putes or situations were likely to endanger inter 
national peace and security. 

The essential functions allocated to the Interin 
Committee showed that it was not a subsidiary 
organ and proved beyond any doubt that it was t 
be on an equality in jurisdiction and in the scop 
of its responsibilities with the General Assembh 
and the Security Council. These functions if 
cluded the investigation and study of facts arisin 
in connection with the maintenance of interna 


"See Appendix I for text of Charter. 
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nal peace and security. The “following through” 
ictions, also included in the terms of reference 
the Committee, consisting as they did of control 
1 supervision over the implementation of the 
ommendations of the General Assembly, like- 
se went beyond the scope of a subsidiary body, 
> more so since these functions might involve 
‘ing measures arising from its findings in the 
srcise of this control. Another function of the 
mmittee identical to a function of the General 
sembly was to make recommendations on the 
neral principles of co-operation in the main- 
lance of international peace. Finally, the Com- 
ttee, itself, was to make a recommendation re- 
rding its status and duration. It therefore could 
rdly be justified as an experiment of a tem- 
rary mature. 

The examination of these major functions led 
the conclusion that they were incompatible 
th the functions of a subsidiary organ as pto- 
led for in Article 22 of the Charter and with 
e 100 of the provisional rules of procedure. On 
> contrary, they went beyond the functions of 
> General Assembly and infringed upon the 
isdiction of the Security Council. 

On the basis of this analysis the position of these 
legations was summed up as follows. The estab- 
ament and the terms of reference of the Interim 
mmittee violated the Charter and conflicted 
th the jurisdiction of the Security Council, which 
accordance with Article 24, paragraph 1, had 
> primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
ernational peace and security. The articles 
lich were referred to by the supporters of this 
posal did not allow for the establishment of 
ch an organ, which, as could be seen from the 
inition of its terms of reference, was not a sub- 
iaty body, and as far as many of its functions 
re concerned, went beyond the powers of the 
neral Assembly and the Security Council. In 
dition to the text of the proposal, the circum- 
nces leading to its submission, as well as the 
tement made to the press by the United States 
sresentatives prior to this action, showed conclu- 
ely that the real purpose of this draft resolution 
is a campaign against the Security Council and 
- the substitution of the Interim Committee. 
ie expressions of doubt, even by those delega- 
ns which supported the proposal, proved further 
it it lacked legal basis and consequently circum- 
nted the major provisions of the Charter. 

In conclusion, the representatives of these coun- 
es stated that the establishment of the Interim 
mMmittee constituted a violation of the Charter, 
dangered the unity of the organization and its 


future and threatened the principles to which all 
Members subscribed when adopting the Charter. 
For these reasons, they declared they would not 
participate in the work of the Interim Committee. 

The representative of Pakistan proposed that 
the question of the establishment of an Interim 
Committee be carefully examined before the next 
session of the General Assembly and that a final 
decision should be taken only at that session. The 
representative of Haiti suggested that the First 
Committee, before taking any decision, request the 
Sixth Committee to give an opinion concerning 
the legal aspects of the question. 

A number of representatives who supported the 
United States resolution in principle stressed the 
need for clearly defining and limiting the Interim 
Committee’s functions, so as to preclude any ques- 
tion of its assuming the major functions belonging 
to the General Assembly, or of its impinging on 
the primary responsibility of the Security Council 
for the maintenance of peace and security. A 
number of suggestions and proposals designed to 
limit the scope of the Interim Committee’s activi- 
ties were brought forward. 

The representative of China suggested (see 
A/C.1/SR.75) that the functions of the Interim 
Committee should be limited to the two following 
categories: 

(1) To make, on behalf of the General Assembly, 
preparatory studies of, and inquiries into, any questions 
or situations brought to its attention within the purview 
of Article 14 or under Article 11, which questions or 
situations would, if the committee did not exist, have to 
be deferred until the next regular session of the General 
Assembly or until a special session is convoked; 

(2) To follow up the work of the General Assembly 
by watching progress in the implementation and carrying 
out of the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly. 


He also considéred that it would be desirable to 
obtain the agreement of any Members on whose 
territory the Interim Committee wished to carry 
out an inquiry. The task of any sub-committee of 
inquiry should be limited to the finding of facts 
for consideration by the General Assembly. 

The representative of France suggested that, 
apart from questions specially entrusted to it by 
the Assembly, the Interim Committee should be 
entitled to deal only with questions which a state 
had requested to be included in the agenda of the 
next session of the Assembly. Even these questions 
would have to be carefully sifted, so that the 
Committee would retain for examination only 
questions of an urgent nature or-requiring lengthy 
preparatory study. A two-thirds majority vote of 
its members should be required for the Interim 
Committee to take cognizance of a question. 
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The representative of Mexico considered that 
the Interim Committee should not be given any 
powers of initiative. Also, the Interim Committee 
should not consider and make recommendations to 
the General Assembly upon general principles of 
co-operation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security (Article 11, paragraph 1), and 
upon international co-operation in the political field 
(Article 13, paragraph la) as proposed in the 
United States draft resolution. Inquiries initiated 
by the Interim Committee should be carried on 
at the headquarters of the United Nations only. 


The representative of the United Kingdom sub- 
mitted an alternative draft resolution (A/C.1/- 
215) which defined the functions of the Interim 
Committee as follows: 


“(a) To consider such matters as may be referred to 
it by the present session of the General Assembly and to 
report thereon to the General Assembly; 

“(b) To consider any dispute or any situation which 
may be placed on the agenda of the next regular session 
of the General Assembly by any Member acting in virtue 
of Articles 11 (2), 14 or 35 of the Charter, provided 
always that the Committee previously determines by a 
two-thirds majority any matter so discussed to be both 
urgent and important; 

“(c) To consider whether occasion may require the 
summoning of a special session of the General Assembly 
and if it deems that such session is required so to advise 
the Secretary-General in order that he may obtain the 
views of Members thereon; 

“(d) To conduct investigations and appoint Commis- 
sions of Enquiry within the scope of its functions pro- 
vided that the decision to take such action is approved by 
two-thirds of the members of the Committee and if the 
investigations or enquiry are to take place elsewhere than 
at the headquarters of the United Nations the state or 
states in whose territory they are to take place consent 
thereto; 

“(e) To report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly on the advisability of establishing a 
permanent committee of the General Assembly to per- 
form the duties and functions of the Interim Committee 
with any changes considered desirable in the light of 
experience.” 


The representative of Canada submitted an 
amendment (A/C.1/217) to the United States 
resolution to the effect that the Interim Commit- 
tee should not take action arising under Article 
11, paragraph 1, and Article 13, paragraph 1a, of 
the Charter, as proposed in the United States reso- 
lution. On the other hand, it was proposed that 
the Committee should perform the following 
functions: 

“(1) To consider and report to the General Assembly 
on the implementation of resolutions referred to it by 
the General Assembly for such consideration and report; 

“(2) To give preliminary consideration, as the com- 
mittee may determine, to any item which has been placed 
on the provisional agenda of the General Assembly, and 


to make reports and recommendations to the Gene: 
Assembly as a result of this consideration.” 


The representative of Argentina propos 
(A/C.1/216) that the functions of the Inter 
Committee be enlarged to include considerati 
of trusteeship and administrative matters und 
Articles 16, 17 and 19 of the Charter. 

The representative of Bolivia expressed sor 
doubt as to the propriety of basing the establis 
ment of an interim committee on Article 22 
the Charter. He therefore submitted a draft pi 
posal (A/C.1/214), which stated that Article 
of the Charter did not limit the duration of t 
regular annual session of the General Assemk 
and that it was therefore permissible for the Ge 
eral Assembly not to close its current session if 
its opinion circumstances so required. The Bol; 
ian representative therefore proposed that t 
General Assembly resolve: 


“(a) to divide the present session of the Gene 
Assembly of the United Nations into two parts; 

“(b) to authorize the President of the Assembly 
adjourn or close the first part of the second sessic 

“(c) to authorize the President of the Assembly a 
the Secretary-General by common agreement to convo 
the second part of this session at a suitable date in orc 
to enable the General Assembly to continue to dischar 
the duties conferred upon it by virtue of Articles 11, 
and 14 of the Charter; 

“(d) the President of the General Assembly and t 
Secretary-General are likewise authorized, if necessa 
to convoke the First Committee of the Assembly bef 
the second part of this session of the General Asseml 
with a view to carrying [on] the latter’s work. . . . 


The functions of the First Committee in this ce 
were to be the same as those proposed for t 
Interim Committee in the United States dre 
resolution. In addition, the First Committee ¥ 
to inform the President of the General Assem 
and the Secretary-General of its opinion regar 
the date for summoning the second part of 
second session of the General Assembly. It 
also to study the possibility of establishing a co: 
mittee of the General Assembly on a permani 
basis and to report and make recommendati 
thereon to the second part of the second session 
the General Assembly. The representative of 
tralia proposed (A/C.1/213/Corr.1) that a 
ing sub-committee be appointed “for the p 
of examining the United States proposal, 
amendments thereto, and other proposals on 
same subject, and reporting thereon to the 
mittee, along with any recommendations it th 
fit”. 

At its 78th meeting on October 18, the F 
Committee adopted the Australian proposal by 
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te of 38 to 0, with 4 abstentions. The Chairman 
oposed that the sub-committee be composed of 
2 representatives of the following fifteen coun- 
es: Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Canada, China, 
echoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Mexico, 


sthetlands, Norway, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom , 


d United States. The representatives of the 
§.S.R. and Czechoslovakia declared that their 
legations did not consider it possible to partici- 
te in the work of the sub-committee, as they 
te opposed to the United States resolution in 
inciple and none of the amendments suggested 
ald render it acceptable. The Chairman there- 
‘e amended his proposal to the effect that the 
)-committee should be constituted by the repre- 
itatives of the thirteen other countries he had 
sntioned, and that seats be left open for the 
sresentatives of the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia. 
is proposal was adopted by a vote of 38 to 0, 
th 3 abstentions. The representatives of the 
3.S.R. and Czechoslovakia did not take their 
ts during the meetings of the sub-committee. 
The sub-committee held sixteen meetings under 
> chairmanship of L. B. Pearson (Canada). It 
ypted the United States draft resolution as a 
is of discussion and considered the amendments 
‘ich had been submitted in the course of the 
1eral debate in the First Committee, as well as 
wumber of additional amendments. At the end 
its session the sub-committee considered the 
livian proposal by which the General Assembly 
uld not be formally adjourned, thereby making 
necessary the establishment of an Interim Com- 
ttee. While recognizing certain advantages in 
s method of approach, the majority of the sub- 
nmittee considered that it gave rise to some legal 
1 practical difficulties, and expressed a prefer- 
e for the United States proposal. The Bolivian 
resentative therefore accepted the majority 
w. The sub-committee adopted by 9 votes in 
or, with 4 abstentions, a resolution which its 
pporteur (T. Wold, Norway) submitted with 
explanatory report (A/C.1/240) .® 

[he First Committee discussed the sub-commit- 
s report (A/C.1/240) at its 94th and 95th 
etings on November 5, and at its 96th and 
h meetings on November 6. 

resenting the sub-committee’s report, the Rap- 
teur pointed out a number of limitations on 


‘Interim Committee’s functions which the sub-, 


nmittee had adopted and which had not been 
tained in the original United States draft reso- 
on. Thus it was clearly laid down in the reso- 
on that the Interim Committee was a subsid- 
r organ of the General Assembly established 


in accordance with Article 22 of the Charter. It 
was made clear that the Interim Committee would ’ 
only consider a question on the General Assem- 
bly’s agenda in pursuance of Articles 11 (2), 14 
or 35 of the Charter if it had been previously 
determined that the matter was important and 
required preliminary study, this determination to 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting. It was further laid down in 
the resolution that the Interim Committee could 
conduct investigations or appoint commissions of 
inquiry only if the decision were taken by a two- 
thirds majority of the Members present and vot- 
ing. In addition, inquiriés could not be conducted 
without the consent of the state or states in whose 
territory an inquiry was supposed to be conducted. 

The representatives of Denmark, United States, 
Australia, India, China, Norway, France, United 
Kingdom, Sweden, El Salvador, Netherlands and 
Bolivia expressed the view that the proposal as it 
had emerged from the sub-committee was entirely 
within the limits of the Charter; they would there- 
fore vote in favor of the draft resolution before 
the First Committee. The representatives of the 
USS.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia 
reiterated their opposition to the proposal for the 
establishment of an Interim Committee. The 
changes introduced by the sub-committee, they 
maintained, were only minor and did not change 
the substance of the resolution to which these 
representatives objected. They would therefore 
vote against the sub-committee’s draft resolution. 

By a vote of 43 to 6, with 6 abstentions, the 
First Committee adopted the proposal submitted 
by the sub-committee. 

After the vote had been taken, the representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the Byelorussian S.S.R. and Yugo- . 
slavia declared that the establishment of an In- 
terim Committee of the General Assembly was a 
violation of the Charter, which contained no pro- 
vision for the setting up of such an organ, and 
that, because of the illegality of the proposed 
Interim Committee, their Governments would not 
participate in its work. 

In accordance with rule 112 of the provisional 
rules of procedure of the General Assembly, the 
Fifth Committee has to present a report on the 
budgetaty implications of any proposal involving 
expenditure before a vote is taken in plenary 
meeting. Accordingly, the Secretary-General pre- 
sented a report (A/C.5/209) to the Fifth Com- 
mittee in which he estimated the cost of the 
Interim Committee in 1948 to be $191,000. For 


For text a the resolution see pp. 80-81. 
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purposes of the estimate the Secretary-General 
assumed that the Interim Committee would meet 
twice a week for 36 weeks and that summary 
records would be prepared and published in the 
five official languages. 

The Fifth Committee considered the Secretary- 
General’s report at its 95th meeting on Novem- 
ber 10, 1947. The representative of the USSR. 
stated that his delegation had voted against the 
establishment of an Interim Committee and would 
therefore vote against any appropriation for it. 
The representative of Poland declared that his 
delegation would not participate in the establish- 
ment of an Interim Coffimittee. He reserved the 
right to ask the Secretary-General to ensure that 
no part of Poland’s contribution to the United 
Nations budget would be used for the mainte- 
nance of the Interim Committee. The representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. supported the statement of 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
proposed that the Fifth Committee inform the 
General Assembly that the expense involved in the 
establishment of the Interim Committee would be 
approximately $180,000 and that the Secretary- 
General’s estimates should be transmitted to the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions for detailed study. 

The Fifth Committee adopted the United King- 
dom proposal by a vote of 34 to 6, with 4 absten- 
tions, and informed the General Assembly ac- 
cordingly (A/463). 

The Advisory Committee subsequently reported 
to the Fifth Committee (A/C.5/215) that it con- 
sidered that an amount of $21,600 included in the 
Secretary-General’s estimates for local transpor- 
tation should be eliminated, as the Advisory Com- 
mittee thought that in this case local transport 
could be provided from the resources of Members’ 
permanent delegations. The Advisory Commit- 
tee recommended that the balance of the estimates, 
$169,500, be accepted, subject to review by the 
Administration after experience with the Interim 
Committee had been gained. 

The General Assembly considered the reports 
(A/454 and Corr.1; A/463) of the First and Fifth 
Committees at its 110th and 111th plenary meet- 
ings on November 13, 1947. After a lengthy 
discussion in which the representatives of the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., Australia, the United 
Kingdom, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Poland, the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., France, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia and the Netherlands participated, the 
General Assembly adopted the resolution recom- 


mended by the First Committee by a vote of ¢ 
to 6, with 6 abstentions. The text of the resol 
tion (111(II)) is as follows: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Conscious of the responsibility specifically conferr 
upon it by the Charter in relation to matters concerni 
the maintenance of international peace and _ secur 
(Articles 11 and 35), the promotion of international ¢ 
operation in the political field (Article 13) and t 
peaceful adjustment of any situations likely to impair t 
general welfare or friendly relations among natio 
(Article 14); 

“Deeming it necessary for the effective performar 
of these duties to establish an interim committee to co 
sider such matters during the period between the closi 
of the present session and the opening of the next re 
ular session of the General Assembly, and report wi 
its conclusions to the General Assembly; . 

“Recognizing fully the primary responsibility of t 
Security Council for prompt and effective action for t 
maintenance of international peace and security (Arti 
24), 

“Resolves that ; 

“1. There shall be established, for the period betwe 
the closing of the present session and the opening of t 
next regular session of the General Assembly, an Inter! 
Committee on which each Member of the General Asse 
bly shall have the right to appoint one representatii 

“2. The Interim Committee, as a subsidiary organ 
the General Assembly established in accordance wi 
Article 22 of the Charter, shall assist the General Asse 
bly in the performance of its functions by dischargi 
the following duties: 

“(a) To consider and report, with its conclusio 
to the General Assembly on such matters as have be 
referred to it by the General Assembly; 

“(b) To consider and report with its conclusic 
to the General Assembly on any dispute or any sit 
tion which, in virtue of Articles 11 (paragraph 2 
14 or 35 of the Charter, has been proposed for - 
clusion in the agenda of the General Assembly by a 
Member of the United Nations or brought before 1 
General Assembly by the Security Council, provid 
the Committee previously determines the matter to 
both important and requiring preliminary study. St 
determination shall be made by a majority of t 
thirds of the members present and voting, unless 1 
matter is one referred by the Security Council un 
Article 11 (paragraph 2), in which case a simple n 
jority will suffice; 

“(c) To consider, as it deems useful and advisak 
and report with its conclusions to the General Asse€ 
bly on methods to be adopted to give effect to that p 
of Article 11 (paragraph 1), which deals with ' 
general principles of co-operation in the maintenai 
of international peace and security, and to that part 
Article 13 (paragraph 1a), which deals with the p 
motion of international co-operation in the politi 
field; 

“(d) To consider, in connexion with any mat 
under discussion by the Interim Committee, whetl 
occasion may require the summoning of a special : 
sion of the General Assembly and, if it deems that st 
session is required, so to advise the Secretary-Gen¢ 
in order that he may obtain the views of the Memb 
of the United Nations thereon; 
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“(e) To conduct investigations and appoint com- 
issions of enquiry within the scope of its duties, as it 
ay deem useful and necessary, provided that deci- 
ons to conduct such investigations or enquiries shall 
> made by a two-thirds majority of the members pres- 
it and voting. An investigation or enquiry elsewhere 
an at the headquarters of the United Nations shall 
>t be conducted without the consent of the State or 
ates in whose territory it is to take place; 

“(f£) To report to the next regular session of the 
eneral Assembly on the advisability of establishing 
permanent committee of the General Assembly to 
srform the duties of the Interim Committee as stated 
ove with any changes considered desirable in the 
ght of experience; 
}. In discharging its duties the Interim Committee 
| at all times take into account the responsibilities of 
Security Council under the Charter for the mainte- 
e of international peace and security as well as the 
25 assigned by the Charter or by the General Assem- 
or by the Security Council to other Councils or to 
committee or commission. The Interim Committee 
| mot consider any matter of which the Security 
ncil is seized; 
i. Subject to paragraphs 2 (b) and 2 (e) above, 
rules of procedure of the General Assembly shall, so 
is they are applicable, govern the proceedings of the 
rim Committee and such sub-committees and com- 
ions as it may set up. The Interim Committee shall, 
ever, have authority to adopt such additional rules 
/may deem necessary provided that they are not in- 
istent with any of the rules of procedure of the Gen- 
Assembly. The Interim Committee shall be con- 
d by the Secretary-General not later than six weeks 
wing the close of the second regular session of the 
eral Assembly. It shall meet as and when it deems 
ssary for the conduct of its business; 
). The Secretary-General shall provide the necessary 
ities and assign appropriate staff as required for the 
< of the Interim Committee, its sub-committees and 
missions.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF KOREA 


y letter of September 17, 1947 (A/BUR/85), 
delegation of the United States requested that 
following item be included in the agenda of 
second session of the General Assembly: “The 
lem of the Independence of Korea”. 

a the course of the general debate, at the 
d plenary meeting of the General Assembly on 
rember 17, 1947, the representative of the Unit- 
states explained the reasons which had led his 
gation to request the inclusion of this item in 
agenda of the second session of the General 
sembly. At Cairo, in December 1943, he stated, 
United Kingdom and China had joined in de- 
ing that in due course Korea should become 
and independent. This multilateral pledge was 
firmed in the Potsdam Declaration of July 
5, and subscribed to by the U.S.S.R. when it en- 
d the war against Japan. In Moscow, in Decem- 


ber 1945, the Foreign Ministers of the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States concluded 
an agreement designed to bring about the independ- 
ence of Korea. This agreement was later adhered 
to by the Government of China. It provided for the 
establishment of a temporary trusteeship over 
Korea. A Joint U.S.S.R.-United States Commis- 
sion was to meet in Korea, and through consulta- 
tion with Korean democratic parties and national 
organizations to decide on methods for establish- 
ing a Provisional Korean Government. The Joint 
Commission was then to consult with that Provi- 
sional Government on methods of giving aid and 
assistance to Korea, any agreement reached to be 
submitted for approval to the four Powers ad- 
hering to the Moscow Agreement. 


The representative of the United States declared 
that for about two years the United States Govern- 
ment had been trying to reach agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. Government, through the Joint Commis- 
sion and otherwise, on methods of implementing 
the Moscow Agreement and thus bringing about 
the independence of Korea. These efforts, however, 
had been fruitless and the independence of Korea 
was no further advanced than it was two years be- 
fore. The United States representative asserted 
further that in an effort to make progress the 
United States Government had recently made cer- 
tain proposals designed to achieve the purposes of 
the Moscow Agreement and requested the Powers 
adhering to that Agreement to join in discussion of 
these proposals. China and the United Kingdom 
agreed to this procedure, the United States rep- 
resentative stated, but the U.S.S.R. Government 
did not. It appeared evident, therefore, the United 
States representative concluded, that further at- 
tempts to solve the Korean problem by means of 
bilateral negotiations would only serve to delay the 
establishment of an independent and united Korea. 
As a result, the United States delegation had 
brought the question before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. replied that 
while the United States delegation tried to attribute 
to the U.S.S.R. Government the blame for the futil- 
ity of the work of the Joint U.S.S.R.-United States 
Commission on Korea, it was the United States 
Government itself which was tesponsible for the 
failure of the Commission. The United States pro- 
posal to bring the question before the General As- 
sembly was a violation of the Moscow Agreement. 
The United States was attempting to conceal its 
own unilateral and completely unjustifiable actions 
under the prestige of the General Assembly of the 
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United Nations. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
therefore objected to the inclusion of this item in 
the agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly. 

The General Committee considered the question 
of the inclusion of the United States proposal in 
the General Assembly’s agenda at its 38th meet- 
ing on September 21. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R. again expressed opposition to the United 
States proposal, maintaining that the interpretation 
given by the representative of the United States in 
the course of the general debate was incorrect. If 
the United States was dissatisfied with the results 
of the negotiations, the proper procedure would 
have been to place the question before the other 
three Powers concerned, namely the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and China. The proposal to place 
the question before the General Assembly was il- 
legal, in view of the fact that there was in existence 
an international agreement with regard to that 
question. 

The representative of Poland likewise opposed 
the inclusion of the Korean question in the General 
Assembly’s agenda, while the representatives of 
China, Syria and the United Kingdom supported 
the request of the United States delegation. By a 
vote of 12 to 2, the General Committee recommend- 
ed to the General Assembly to include the United 
States proposal on Korea in its agenda. 

The General Assembly considered the General 
Committee’s recommendation at its 90th and 91st 
plenary meetings on September 23, 1947. After a 
discussion in which the representatives of the 
US.S.R., Australia, the United States, China and 
the United Kingdom participated, the General As- 
sembly decided by a vote of 41 to 6, with 6 absten- 
tions, to include the item concerning Korea in its 
agenda and referred it to the First Committee for 
consideration and report. 

The First Committee began consideration of the 
Korean question at its 87th meeting on October 
28, 1947. The representative of the United States 
reviewed again the events which had led. up to the 
present situation in Korea and which had prompted 
the United States Government to submit the Kore- 
an ptoblem to the General Assembly. He then 
referred to a proposal brought forward by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation on September 26, 1947, that 
Soviet and American troops should be withdrawn 
simultaneously from Korea and that the trusteeship 
system established as a result of the Moscow Agree- 
ment of 1945 should be abandoned. The represen- 
tative of the United States said that his Govern- 
ment had replied that the withdrawal of troops had 
to form part of the general problem of the estab- 


lishment of an independent government of Kore 
The United States Government was anxious t 
withdraw its troops from Korea, but such a with 
drawal must be subsequent to the establishment ¢ 
machinery leading to the formation of a sing! 
government representing the Korean people. 

The representative of the United States ther 
fore submitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/218 
which provided for elections to be held by the o 
cupying Powers in the northern and southern zon 
of Korea and the constitution of national securi 
forces before the withdrawal of the occupatio 
troops. The application of that resolution shoul 
be supervised by a United Nations Temporat 
Commission instructed to report to the Gener 
Assembly. The elections should be held very soo 
if possible before March 31, 1948. Finally, the re 
olution proposed the election of a Korean Nation: 
Assembly, the formation by that Assembly of 
National Government for the two zones, the a 
sumption by that Government of the functions ¢ 
the military commanders of the two zones and tk 
withdrawal of the occupying forces, all these stef 
to be taken under the supervision of the United N; 
tions. The representative of the United States a 
pressed the view that this resolution, if adopte 
would enable the Korean people to elect a stab 
government with due regard to the obligations ut 
dertaken by the four Great Powers under the Mo 
cow Agreement. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that h 
delegation still held the view that it was not withi 
the competence of the General Assembly to cot 
sider the problem of Korea, but that it was a que 
tion to be decided by the states concerned. 

Reviewing the causes for the breakdown of n 
gotiations between the United States and 1 
US.S.R., the representative of the U.S.S.R. state 
that under the terms of the Moscow Agreemet 
the Joint Soviet-United States Commission was i 
structed to seek the co-operation of the Kore: 
democratic political parties and social organizatio: 
with a view to the establishment of a provision 
democratic government of Korea. The Commissio 
however, had failed to achieve any result in 19¢ 
because of the unwillingness of the Governme: 
of the United States to artive at a solution on tl 
basis of that Agreement. Upon resumption of n 
gotiations by the Joint Commission in May 194 
the U.S.S.R. delegation proposed that the Commi 
sion should proceed to consider statements fro 
the Korean political parties and social organiz 
tions and consult them with a view to selectit 
those to be admitted by the Commission. Tl 
United States delegation, however, refused to cor 
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with the Moscow Agreement regarding the se- 
on of the political parties and social organiza- 
s entitled to be heard by the Commission. Sub- 
ently, in August 1947, the U.S.S.R. delegation 
osed the establishment of a Korean Constitu- 
Assembly, consisting of the representatives of 
Jemocratic political parties and social organiza- 
, for the purpose of constituting a Provisional 
san Government. This proposal likewise was 
ted by the Government of the United States. 
eptember 1947, the U.S.S.R. delegation, in its 
‘t to reach an agreement with the United 
2s, submitted another compromise proposal 
d upon the Moscow Agreement. That offer re- 
1ed unanswered. 
| spite of the present attempts of the United 
s to shift the blame for the breakdown of ne- 
ations upon the U.S.S.R., it had been clearly 
onstrated that the United States was responsible 
sreventing the creation of a democratic Korean 
ernment in accordance with the Moscow Agtee- 
t. 
Ithough his Government considered that the 
can problem, which had been submitted by 
United States for consideration by the United 
ons, the U.S.S.R. representative continued, was 
ide the competence of the General Assembly, 
that this problem had been placed on the 
da, the U.S.S.R. delegation would submit pro- 
Is of its own for its solution. 
. the opinion of the U.S.S.R. delegation, Korea 
d not establish its government freely until 
the complete withdrawal of foreign troops. 
representative of the U.S.S.R. therefore sub- 
ed a proposal (A/C.1/232) that the General 
mbly recommend to the Governments of the 
red States and the U.S.S.R. the simultaneous 
drawal of their troops from southern and 
hern Korea, respectively, at the beginning of 
3, thereby leaving to the Korean people itself 
establishment of a National Government of 
ea. 
he representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 
nd proposal (A/C.1/229) which provided that, 
much as the Korean question could not be fair- 
solved without the participation in the discus- 
of the representatives of the indigenous pop- 
ion, the First Committee invite elected repre- 
atives of the Korean people from northern and 
hern Korea to take part in the discussion of 
question. (These proposals were advanced 
ly by the representative of the U.S.S.R. at the 
1 meeting of the First Committee. They were 
nitted in writing at the 89th meeting. ) 
he First Committee engaged in a preliminary 


discussion of these proposals at its 87th and 88th 
meetings on October 28. Since the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution concerning the invitation to elected 
Korean representatives to participate in the discus- 
sion was a procedural proposal, the First Commit- 
tee, at the request of the representative of the 
U.SS.R., agreed to discuss that draft resolution 
first. Discussion of the resolution and amendments 
thereto took place at the 89th meeting of the First 
Committee on October 29 and at the 90th and 91st 
meetings on October 30. l 

The representatives of Poland, Czechoslovakia, — 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia supported the U.S.S.R. proposal on the 
ground that a broad and objective consideration of 
the problem of the independence of Korea would be 
impossible without the participation of true repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people. They considered 
that the fact that the representatives of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee had been invited to appear before the First 
Committee when the question of the future govern- 
ment of Palestine was under discussion set a prec- 
edent in this respect which should be followed. 

The representatives of Canada, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom agreed in principle 
that the Korean people should be consulted. They 
considered, however, that it was not practical to 
invite elected representatives to participate in the 
discussion in the First Committee. For such repre- 
sentatives to be heard by the General Assembly 
might involve a delay of a year. The representa- 
tives of the four countries mentioned wondered 
whether the First Committee was to adjourn its dis- 
cussion of the Korean question while the repre- 
sentatives were to be chosen. As the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. had maintained that free elections 
were impossible in the presence of occupation 
troops, opponents of the U.S.S.R. proposal ques- 
tioned further how the U.S.S.R. representative pro- 
posed that the representatives which were to take 
part in the Committee’s discussion of the Korean 
question should be chosen. It was also maintained 
that the United States draft resolution provided for 
consultation of the Korean people through free 
elections, so that the U.S.S.R. resolution was really 
superfluous. 

At the 89th meeting of the First Committee on 
October 29, the representative of the United States 
submitted an amendment (A/C.1/230) to the 
second U.S.S.R. draft resolution (A/C.1/229) pro- 
posing that a United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea be established to facilitate and expe- 
dite the participation of the representatives of the 
Korean people in the consideration of the Korean 
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question and to ensure that the Korean representa- 
tives were in fact duly elected by the Korean people 
and not mere appointees of the military authorities 
in Korea, the Commission “to be present in Korea 
with right to travel, observe and consult throughout 
Korea”. It would thus be the Commission rather 
than the First Committee which would hear the 
views of the Korean representatives. 

The representatives of China, the United King- 
dom, Australia, Haiti, Belgium, the Dominican 
Republic and El Salvador supported the United 
States amendment. The representatives of France, 
New Zealand, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the U.S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
considered that the United States amendment really 
pertained to the substance of the United States pro- 
posal submitted at the 87th meeting of the First 
Committee and was not properly an amendment to 
the U.S.S.R. proposal which related to a matter of 
procedure. The representative of France suggested 
that the representative of the United States with- 
draw his amendment so that an immediate vote 
could be taken on the U.S.S.R. proposal. The repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. and several other represen- 
tatives maintained that the United States amend- 
ment contained the essence of the original United 
States draft resolution, namely the establishment of 
a Temporary Commission, and protested against 
any attempt by the United States delegation to settle 
the substance of the question before the Committee 
by an inappropriate rider to a procedural motion. 
They insisted that the United States amendment be 
treated as a separate proposal. 

The representative of China submitted an amend- 
ment (A/C.1/231) to the United States amend- 
ment which provided for a change in wording to 
the effect that the Temporary Commission on Ko- 
rea “observe” (instead of “ensure” ) that the Korean 
representatives “are” (instead of “will be”) in fact 
duly elected by the Korean people. The representa- 
tive of the United States accepted this amendment. 

At the 90th meeting of the First Committee on 
October 30, the representative of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. submitted an amendment (A/C.1/234) to 
the United States amendment to add a provision 
that the elected representatives of the Korean 
people be invited to take part in the consideration 
of the Korean question “in the First Committee and 
at the plenary meetings of the General Assembly”. 

At the same meeting the representative of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. submitted a draft resolution 
(A/C.1/233) which provided that the First Com- 
mittee discuss the United States amendment to the 
U.S.S.R. resolution at the time when the substance 
of the Korean question would be discussed. 


_ mission. He then submitted a draft resolutiot 


At the 91st meeting of the First Committee oj 
October 30, the Chairman, at the suggestion of th 
representative of Venezuela, put to a vote the ques 
tion as to whether the United States amendmen 
to the U.S.S.R. proposal should be considered a sep: 
arate resolution. The Committee decided by 4 
votes to 6, with 4 abstentions, that the Unite 
States proposal should be regarded as an amend 
ment to the U.S.S.R. proposal. 

The resolution of the representative of th 
Ukrainian S.S.R. was then put to a vote and was re 
jected by a vote of 40 to 6, with 5 abstentions. The 
Byelorussian amendment to the United Staj 


russian S.S.R. and Poland stated that, as the Korea 
question could not properly be discussed in the 
First Committee and the General Assembly with 
out participation of Korean representatives, the} 
were unable to take part in the voting on tht 
United States amendment. . 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com 
mittee then adopted the U.S.S.R. proposal a 
amended by the representative of the Unite 
States. The amended text as a whole was adopte 
by a vote of 41 to 0, with 7 abstentions. The orig 
inal U.S.S.R. text concerning the participation ¢ 
elected Korean representatives in the General AS 
sembly’s discussion (A/C.1/229) was also put t 
a vote and was rejected by 35 votes to 6, witl 
10 abstentions. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. declared tha 
if a Commission on Korea were to be set up afte 
the General Assembly had considered the question 
without participation in the discussion of repre 
sentatives of the Korean people, the U.S.S.R. woul 
not be able to take part in the work of the Com 


(A/C.1/235) proposing that examination of th 
Korean question be deferred. This resolution wa 
rejected by a vote of 33 to 6, with 12 abstention 
After this vote had been taken the First Commit 
tee resumed debate on the substantive resolution 
of the United States (A/C.1/218) and th 
USS.R. (A/C.1/232). 

The representatives of Philippines, France, Caf 
ada, Mexico, Netherlands, El Salvador and Chin 
expressed themselves in favor of the United State 
proposal. It was pointed out that there was gene 
agreement concerning the objective of immedia 
independence for Korea. The disagreement y 
merely concerned with the procedure to be fo 
lowed. The United States resolution recommende 
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> holding of elections under the observation of a 
ited Nations organ as a step leading towards the 
lependence of Korea and, finally, withdrawal of 
ops, while the U.S.S.R. proposal recommended 
> immediate withdrawal of troops and the hold- 
. of unsupervised elections. Representatives sup- 
rting the United States proposal considered that 
thdrawal of all occupation troops from Korea 
fore the people had had time to take over the 
vernment would create a vacuum and would lead 
chaos and disunity. The argument that elections 
ild not be held freely in the presence of foreign 
ops was not considered valid. The presence of 
Jnited Nations Commission would guarantee that 
- elections would be held freely while the presence 
the occupation forces would maintain order un- 
the Koreans could organize their own security 
ces. It was not certain, the representatives favor- 
- the United States proposal considered, that a 
re withdrawal of occupation troops would lead 
the establishment of an independent Korean 
vernment. Adoption of the U.S.S.R. proposal, 
refore, might prevent the parties to the Moscow 
reement from fully discharging the responsi- 
ity they had assumed to ensure the full inde- 
udence of Korea. 

[he representatives of the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, 
schoslovakia, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorus- 
1 S.S.R. and Poland opposed the United States 
olution and supported the U.S.S.R. proposal for 
mediate withdrawal of all occupation forces. 
ey maintained that’it was impossible to hold free 
ctions in the presence of foreign troops. The 
ited States, it was charged, wished to prevent 
e elections in order to perpetuate its reactionary 
icy in Korea. The United States desired to es- 
lish a puppet government which would be un- 
- the domination of the United States. The 
ited States, it was charged further, was respon- 
le for the failure of the Joint U.S.S.R.-United 
tes Commission to accomplish its purpose. Un- 
‘the terms of the Moscow Agreement the Gov- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
1 taken it upon themselves to consult with 
nocratic parties and social organizations. The 
resentative of the United States in the Joint 
mmission, however, had insisted upon consulta- 
as with anti-democratic parties and organiza- 
as, which, moreover, had fought against the 
scow Agreement. On the other hand, the 
ited States objected to consultations with truly 
nocratic parties and organizations. 

Contrasting the state of affairs in northern and 
thern Korea, the representatives supporting the 
.S.R. proposal maintained that the United States 


authorities in southern Korea had suppressed every 
attempt at democratic reform. The so-called Legis- 
lative Council of Southern Korea did not contain 
any representatives of the workers or peasants, but 
was composed of landowners, high officials, for- 
mer collaborators and other reactionaries. More 
than half of its members were appointed and the 
remainder had been elected as a result of violence 
and coercion. There had been no agrarian reforms, 
taxation was heavy, and labor legislation was prac- 
tically non-existent. Terrorist organizations of the 
right attacked trade-union leaders, democratic news- 
papers were suppressed and there was widespread 
persecution of democratic leaders, so that there were 
tens of thousands of internees in camps in southern 
Korea—even more than under the Japanese occupa- 
tion. The same thing had happened in southern 
Korea as was happening in Greece. The Japanese 
collaborators, traitors and quislings were left free 
and in positions of honor, while the true democrats 
were kept under constant terror. 

In northern Korea, on the other hand, it was 
maintained, great democratic reforms had been 
carried out. Electoral people’s committees were 
created, universal suffrage and the secret ballot 
were introduced, women were given equal rights 
and illiteracy was being eliminated. Agrarian re- 
forms were undertaken, allotting to the Korean 
people land which had belonged to Japanese col- 
onists. Former Japanese commercial and industrial 
enterprises were nationalized and transferred to the 
Korean people. Social legislation had been enacted 
which had greatly improved the position of the 
workers. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. and those sup- 
porting his proposal considered that the establish- 
ment of a commission to supervise elections was an 
unjustified interference in the internal affairs of 
the Korean people. The only guarantee of free and 
fair elections would be a withdrawal of all occupa- 
tion forces, as proposed by the representative of 
the U.S.S.R., allowing the Korean people to or- 
ganize their own government on a democratic 
basis. 

The representative of Egypt stated that he would 
support the proposal for withdrawal of all occupa- 
tion troops. 

The representative of India stated that the 
U.S.S.R. proposal for the immediate withdrawal of 
occupation forces could, in his view, lead only to 
confusion, since there was no Korean Government 
which could take over the administration of the 
country. On the other hand, the United States pro- 
posal that the National Government, when con- 
stituted, should form its own national security 
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forces and then arrange for the simultaneous with- 
drawal of the occupation troops seemed to him to 
be unduly vague. Consequently, he proposed, as a 
compromise between the two proposals, that the 
following procedure be observed: (1) A general 
election should be held, not on a zonal basis but 
on a national basis under the control of the United 
Nations Temporary Commission, so as to remove 
the political and moral barrier which had been 
created by the division of the country. (2) It was 
important that the election should be held on the 
basis of adult suffrage without any political discrim- 
ination and by secret ballot, in order to avoid any 
attempt to deny the vote to certain classes of people 
classified as undemocratic. (3) The National As- 
sembly should meet immediately after it had been 
elected to form a National Government. (4) The 
National Government, immediately upon its forma- 
tion, should constitute its own national security 
forces and dissolve all military and semi-military 
formations not included therein. (5) A definite 
time-limit should be fixed for the withdrawal of 
occupation troops. 

At the 92nd meeting of the First Committee on 
November 4, the representative of the United States 
introduced a revised draft resolution (A/C./218/- 
Rey. 1) taking into account the resolution adopted 
by the First Committee at its 91st meeting on 
October 30,°7 and also incorporating suggestions 
made by several delegations, and in particular the 
suggestions of the representative of India. While 
expressing satisfaction that the United States dele- 
gation had accepted his principal suggestions, the 
representative of India noted that the United States 
draft resolution provided that the elections be con- 
ducted by the occupying Powers. He considered 
that in this case the elections would probably be 
held on a zonal basis, and not on a national basis, 
as he had suggested. He therefore submitted an 
amendment (A/C.1/237) to the United States 
proposal to omit reference to the “occupying 
Powers”. 

Two other amendments were submitted. An 
amendment proposed by the representative of the 
Philippines (A/C.1/236) provided that the Gen- 
eral Assembly call upon all Members of the United 
Nations to refrain from interfering in the affairs 
of the Korean people during the interim period 
preparatory to the establishment of Korean in- 
dependence, except in pursuance of the decisions 
of the General Assembly; and thereafter to refrain 
completely from any and all acts derogatory to the 
independence and sovereignty of Korea. An amend- 
ment proposed by China (A/C.1/238) provided 
that the withdrawal of the occupation forces should 


be arranged “in consultation with the four Powers 
parties to the Moscow Agreement”. 

At the 94th meeting of the First Committee on 
November 5, 1947, the Chairman put the U.S.S.R. 
resolution to the vote. It was rejected by a vote 
of 20 to 6, with 7 abstentions. 

The First Committee then adopted the Philippine 
amendment to the United States resolution by a 
vote of 34 to 0, with 3 abstentions. The amendment 
submitted by the representative of India was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 34 to 0, with 4 abstentions. 

The representative of China withdrew his amend- 
ment providing for consultation with the Powers 
parties to the Moscow Agreement in arranging for 
the withdrawal of occupation forces and submitted 
an alternative amendment providing for consulta- 
tion with the United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea. A second amendment submitted by 
the representative of China provided for some 
drafting changes which were further modified at 
the suggestion of the representative of France. The 
representative of the United States accepted these 
amendments. The first Chinese amendment was 
adopted by the First Committee by a vote of 30 to 
0, with 7 abstentions. The second amendment, as 
modified by the representative of France, was 
adopted by a vote of 44 to 0, with 4 abstentions. 

The representative of the United States then 
suggested that the Temporary Commission 0} 
Korea be composed as follows: Australia, a 
China, El Salvador, France, India, Philippines, 
Syria and Ukrainian S.S.R. The representative o 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. declared that his Governmen 
would not participate in the work of the Commis 
sion, as representatives of Korea had not been in 
vited to attend the Committee’s debate. 

The First Committee adopted the United Stat 
resolution as a whole, including the amendmen: 
previously voted, by a vote of 46 to 0, with 4 ab 
stentions. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R., the Ukrain 
ian SS.R., Poland, the Byelorussian S.S 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia did not take p 
in the voting on the United States resolution an 
amendments thereto, because they considered thi 
the absence of elected representatives of th 
Korean people at a time when questions affectin, 
the independence of their country were being di 
cussed contravened the provisions of the Chart 
and the right of self-determination of peoples. 

In accordance with rule 112 of the provision 
rules of the General Assembly, the Fifth Commit 
tee has to submit a report to the General Assembl 


“For the text of the resolution as amended by the Fir: 
Committee, see p. 88. 
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the financial implications of any proposal 
olving expenditure. On November 8, 1947, the 
retary-General submitted to the Fifth Com- 
tee a report (A/C.5/208) in which he esti- 
ed the cost of the Temporary Commission on 
‘ea to be $79,550 in 1947 and $433,820 in 
8. This estimate was based on the assumption 
- the Commission would function from De- 
iber 1, 1947, to December 31, 1948, that its 
dquarters would be in Seoul, Korea, but that 
Commission and Secretariat staff would be re- 
red to travel extensively within Korea. The 
retary-General estimated that a staff of 25 
sons would be sent from headquarters and that 
itional personnel, locally recruited, would be 
ded from time to time to the extent of eight 
time posts. Replacements would need to be 
nd for the staff members sent from head- 
Bets 
‘he Fifth Committee considered the Secretary- 
eral’s report at its 95th and 96th meetings on 
vember 10 and 11, 1947. The representative 
the U.S.S.R. stated that his delegation would 
> against any expenditures for the proposed 
yporary Commission on Korea. Since the posi- 
of the U.SS.R. delegation had been stated 
rly in the First Committee, the representative 
he U.S.S.R. would not participate in a detailed 
ysis of the budgetary estimates for the Tempo- 
Commission. The representative of Poland 
sd that he reserved the right of his delegation 
sk the Secretary-General that the Polish con- 
ution should not be used for the purpose of 
idizing this Temporary Commission and that, 
N appropriation for this item were included 
he total budget of the United Nations, his 
gation would not be able to vote for the budget. 
representatives of Yugoslavia, the Byelorussian 
2. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. associated them- 
es with the views of the U.S.S.R. delegation. 
_number of delegations raised the question of 
nent of travel expenses and subsistence allow- 
s for the members of the proposed Temporary 
umission on Korea, as no item for the payment 
such expenditures had been included in the 
etary-General’s estimates. The Assistant Sec- 
ry-General for Administrative and Financial 
‘ices informed the Fifth Committee that should 
ecide to include the cost of travel and subsist- 
» at the rate of $20 per diem for one represent- 
e and one alternate for each of the nine 
abers of the Commission, as had been done 
ne case of the Special Committee on the Greek 
stion, the increased cost would be $37,800 
1947 and $131,760 for 1948, bringing the 


total cost for 1947 to $117,350 and for 1948 to 
$565,580. 

On the motion of the representative of the 
United Kingdom, the Fifth Committee agreed by 
a vote of 27 to 6, with 5 abstentions, that the cost 
of the proposal to establish a Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea would be approximately $100,000 
for 1947 and $550,000 for 1948. The Fifth Com- 
mittee informed the General Assembly accordingly 
(A/461) and referred the Secretary-General’s esti- 
mates to the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions for further study 
and report. 

The Advisory Committee subsequently reported 
(A/C.5/216) to the Fifth Committee that it con- 
sidered that 100-per-cent replacement of head- 
quarters staff would probably not be required and 
that the total estimates, therefore, could be re- 
duced to $76,550 in 1947 and $401,520 in 1948. 


“Tf it should be decided that the United Nations 


should pay the travel and subsistence expenses of 
one fepresentative and one alternate from each 
state represented on the Commission, the total 
estimates would amount to $114,350 in 1947 and 
$533,280 in 1948.88 

At its 111th and 112th plenary meetings on 
November 13 and 14, the General Assembly con- 
sidered the First Committee’s report (A/447) 
and the resolution recommended by the Committee 
for adoption by the General Assembly, as well as 
the Fifth Committee’s report (A/461) concerning 
the financial implications of the establishment of 
a Temporary Commission on Korea. At the 112th 
plenary meeting the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
resubmitted his proposal, previously rejected by 
the First Committee, for the simultaneous with- 
drawal of U.S.S.R. and United States troops from 
Korea early in 1948 (A/477). 

After a discussion in which the representatives 
of U.S.S.R., United States, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Byelorussian S.S.R., Panama, Poland, 
Norway and Ukrainian S.S.R. participated, the 
General Assembly adopted by a vote of 43 to 0, 
with 6 abstentions, the resolution recommended 
by the First Committee. The representatives of the 
US.S.R., Czechoslovakia, the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
and Poland had previously announced that they 
would not participate in the vote. The General 
Assembly then rejected the U.S.S.R. proposal by a 
vote of 34 to 7, with 16 abstentions. 

The text of the resolution (112(II) ) adopted 
by the General Assembly at its 112th plenary 
meeting on November 14 follows: 


Concerning budget appropriation, see pp. 155-57. 
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A 

“Inasmuch as the Korean question which is before the 
General Assembly is primarily a matter for the Korean 
people itself and concerns its freedom and independence, 
and 

“Recognizing that this question cannot be correctly 
and fairly resolved without the participation of represen- 
tatives of the indigenous population, 

“The General Assembly 

“1, Resolves that elected representatives of the Korean 
people be invited to take part in the consideration of the 
question; 

“2. Further resolves that in order to facilitate and 
expedite such participation and to observe that the 
Korean representatives are in fact duly elected by the 
Korean people and not mere appointees by military 
authorities in Korea, there be forthwith established a 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, to be 
present in Korea, with right to travel, observe and con- 
sult throughout Korea. 


B 

“The General Assembly, 

“Recognizing the urgent and rightful claims to inde- 
pendence of the people of Korea; 

“Believing that the national independence of Korea 
should be re-established and all occupying forces then 
withdrawn at the earliest practicable date; 

“Recalling its previous conclusion that the freedom and 
independence of the Korean people cannot be correctly 
or fairly resolved without the participation of representa- 
tives of the Korean people, and its decision to establish a 
United Nations Commission on Korea (hereinafter 
called the “Commission’”’) for the purpose of facilitating 
and expediting such participation by elected representa- 
tives of the Korean people, 

“1. Decides that the Commission shall consist of rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Canada, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, Philippines, Syria, Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic; 

“2. Recommends that the elections be held not later 
than 31 March 1948 on the basis of adult suffrage and 
by secret ballot to choose representatives with whom the 
Commission may consult regarding the prompt attain- 
ment of the freedom and independence of the Korean 
people and which representatives, constituting a National 
Assembly, may establish a National Government of 
Korea. The number of representatives from each voting 
area or zone should be proportionate to the population, 
and the elections should be under the observation of the 
Commission; 

“3. Further recommends that as soon as possible after 
the elections, the National Assembly should convene and 
form a National Government and notify the Commission 
of its formation; 

“4. Further recommends that immediately upon the es- 
tablishment of a National Government, that Government 
should, in consultation with the Commission: (a) con- 
stitute its own’ national security forces and dissolve all 
military or semi-military formations not included therein; 
(b) take over the functions of government from the 
military commands and civilian authorities of north and 
south Korea, and (c) arrange with the occupying Powers 
for the complete withdrawal from Korea of their armed 
forces as early as practicable and if possible within ninety 
days; 

“5. Resolves that the Commission shall facilitate and 
expedite the fulfilment of the foregoing programme for 


the attainment of the national independence of Korea 
and withdrawal of occupying forces, taking into account 
its observations and consultations in Korea. The Com- 
mission shall report, with its conclusions, to the General 
Assembly and may consult with the Interim Committee 
(if one be established) with respect to the application of 
this resolution in the light of developments; 

“6. Calls upon the Member States concerned to afford 
every assistance and facility to the Commission in the 
fulfilment of its responsibilities; 

“7. Calls upon all Members of the United Nations to 
refrain from interfering in the affairs of the Korean 
people during the interim period preparatory to the es- 
tablishment of Korean independence, except in pursuance 
of the decisions of the General Assembly; and there- 
after, to refrain completely from any and all acts deroga- 
tory to the independence and sovereignty of Korea.” 


z. MEASURES TO BE TAKEN AGAINST 
PROPAGANDA AND THE INCITERS OF A 
NEw WAR 


In the course of the general debate, at the 84th 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly, on 
September 18, 1947, the representative of the 
USS.R. stated that his delegation believed it 
necessary to raise before the General Assembly 
the important question of measures to be taken 
against the steadily increasing propaganda in 
favor of a new wat. The war psychosis, which 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. declared, was 
being instigated by militarist and expansionis 
circles in certain countries, and particularly i 
the United States, was. continually spreading an 
assuming a more threatening character. All mez 
of psychological influence were being used—news 
papers, magazines, radio and films—with the aim 
of preparing world public opinion for a new waf. 
But the purpose of all this propaganda was the 
same, namely to justify the furious armament race 
which was being carried on by the United States 
including the production of atomic weapons; to 
justify the limitless desires of influential circles 
in the United States to carry out its expansionis 
plans, the keystone of which was a senseless plan 
of world domination. 

The warmongers were indulging in propagand 
about the alleged necessity of fighting a war dange 
supposed to come from other countries. The 
were trying to frighten people by vicious fabrica 
tions about alleged preparations by the USS.R 
to attack the United States, although they kney 
only too well that the U.S.S.R. was not threatenin{ 
an attack on any country, but on the contrary 
was devoting all its forces to the cause of f€ 
habilitation of the areas destroyed or damage 
by the war and that the whole population of th 
U.S.S.R.—workers, peasants, intellectuals—unani 
mously condemned any attempt to bring about 
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w wat. Although the U.S.S.R. was engaged ex- 
asively in the work of peaceful reconstruction, 
€ warmongers stubbornly preached that a new 
ar was inevitable in order to forestall the alleged 
gressive policies of the U.SS.R. and of other 
stern European countries. 

Contending that preparation for a new war had 
ready passed the stage of propaganda, the rep- 
sentative of the U.SS.R. stated that military 
id technical measures were being put into effect, 
ch as the construction of new military bases, the 
deployment of armed forces in accordance with 
e plans of future military operations, and the 
anufacture of new armaments on an expanded 
ale. Simultaneously, military blocs and so-called 
reements for mutual defence were being con- 
uded and measures for the unification of arma- 
ents were being elaborated. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
ie representative of American capitalist monop- 
ies were most active in the promotion of war 
‘opaganda and he cited figures to show huge 
‘ofits made by American corporations during the 
ar. Having secured decisive influence during the 
ar, the capitalist monopolies had retained this 
fluence. The thousands of millions of govern- 
ental subsidies and protection which the mo- 
ypolies enjoyed were facilitated by their close 
nection with senators and members of the Gov- 
noment, many of whom wete officials in the mo- 
ypolistic corporations. 

The quest of the capitalist monopolies for 
rofits, the efforts made to preserve and expand at 
1 costs those branches of war industry which 
vable them to make large profits, could not but 
fluence the direction of the foreign policy and 
rengthen the military expansionist and aggressive 
ndencies of this policy to satisfy the ever-growing 
petites of the industrial monopolist circles. Such 
as the fertile ground for war propaganda. The 
<ponents of that propaganda were not only high- 
inking representatives of influential American 
dustrial and military circles, influential organs of 
1e press and highly placed politicians, but also 
ficial representatives of the United States Govern- 
ent. In this connection he named some highly 
sponsible American officials who, he stated, had 
© sctuples, not only in making deliberately 
anderous attacks on the Soviet Union and the 
Juntries with new democracies, but also urged 
rstematically the inevitability and necessity of a 
ew wat. 

The representative of the US.S.R. also stated 
vat large press organs, owned or controlled by 
merican capitalists, were waging war propaganda, 


f 


and that various scientific institutions and universi- 
ties in the United States wete also guilty of spread- 
ing such propaganda. The most important thing 
was not that such propaganda was made, but that 
it met with no real rebuff, thus encouraging the 
instigators of a new war to still further provoca- 
tions. 

American reactionaries, however, were not alone 
in their efforts, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
declared. Certain British circles were also working 
against the cause of peace and a warmongering 
campaign had been carried on for a long time in 
Turkey. This “provocative hubbub” was being 
vigorously supported by the Greek reactionary 
press. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered it 
a matter of urgency that the United Nations should 
adopt measures directed against war propaganda. 
He therefore submitted the following draft resolu- 
tion (A/BUR/86) for consideration by the 
General Assembly: 


“1. The United Nations condemn the criminal propa- 
ganda for a new war catried on by reactionary circles in 
a number of countries and, in particular, in the United 
States of America, Turkey and Greece, by the dissemina- 
tion of all types of fabrications through the press, radio, 
cinema, and public speeches, containing open appeals for 
aggression against the peace-loving democratic countries. 

“2. The United Nations regard the toleration of, 
and—even more so—support for this type of propaganda 
for a new war, which will inevitably become the third 
world war, as a violation of the obligation assumed by 
the Members of the United Nations whose Charter calls 
upon them ‘to develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace’ and not to en- 
danger ‘international peace and security, and justice’ 
(Article 1, paragraph 2; Article 2, paragraph 3). 

“3. The United Nations deem it essential that the 
Governments of all countries be called upon to prohibit, 
on pain of criminal penalties, the carrying on of war 
propaganda in any form, and to take measures with a 
view to the prevention and suppression of war propa- 
ganda as anti-social activity endangering the vital interests 
and well-being of the peace-loving nations. 

“4. The United Nations affirm the necessity for the 
speediest implementation of the decision taken by the 
General Assembly on 14 December 1946 on the reduc- 
tion of armaments,” and the decision of the General 
Assembly of 24 January 1946 concerning the exclusion 
from national armaments of the atomic weapon and all 
other main types of armaments designed for mass destruc- 
tion,” and considers that the implementation of these 
decisions is in the interests of all peace-loving nations 
and would be a most powerful blow at propaganda and 
the inciters of a new war.” 


At its 38th meeting on September 21, 1947, the 


*Resolution 41 (1): See Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, p. 139. 
Resolution 1 (1): See zbid., p. 64. 
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General Committee decided unanimously and with- 
out discussion to recommend that the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal be included in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly. The General 
Assembly adopted the General Committee’s recom- 
mendation at its 91st plenary meeting on Septem- 
ber 23, 1947, and referred the U.S.S.R. proposal 
to the First Committee for consideration and 
report. 

The First Committee considered the matter at its 
79th meeting on October 22, its 80th and 81st 
meetings on October 23, its 82nd and 83rd meet- 
ings on October 24, its 85th meeting on October 
25 and its 86th meeting on October 27. 

Opening the discussion at the 79th meeting of 
the First Committée on October 22, 1947, the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that various 
reasons had been invented to oppose the U.S.S.R. 
proposal by reactionaries who saw their warmong- 
ering business endangered. For instance, the sup- 
pression of war propaganda by law was declared 
incompatible with fundamental human rights and 
with freedom of speech and of the press. The 
instigation of war, however, the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. considered, was a crime against hu- 
manity and must not be masked by the cry that 
censorship was incompatible with human rights. 
The legal suppression of wat propaganda had 
nothing to do with freedom of the press or demo- 
cratic rights. A free press in civilized countries 
did not preclude limitations imposed in the in- 
terest of society, public morals and public welfare. 
Hence, the assertion that the legal suppression of 
war propaganda violated democratic principles was 
inadmissible and was a mere pretext to justify 
unwillingness to put an end to such propaganda. 

The majority of representatives agreed that 
the United Nations should condemn war propa- 
ganda because such propaganda was detrimental to 
friendly relations among nations. They objected, 
however, to the form of the U.S.S.R. resolution. 
The terms of that resolution and the vehement 
arguments of the U.S.S.R. representative in its sup- 
port, it was maintained, were in direct contradic- 
tion with the aims of the resolution. It appeared, 
certain delegates opposing the U.S.S.R. resolution 
contended, that the U.S.S.R. delegation was more 
interested in the propaganda value of its resolution 
than in curing the evil itself. The U.S.S.R. resolu- 
tion, it was objected further, contained an unjusti- 
fied attack against certain countries. The represent- 
atives of the United States, Turkey and Greece in 
particular protested against the accusations brought 
forward against their countries. 

As to the proposal that the United Nations call 


upon the governments of all countries to prohibi 
on pain of criminal penalties, the carrying on ¢ 
war propaganda, it was maintained that such 
provision constituted a violation of the freedom ¢ 
the press, and the majority of representatives a 
serted that their governments would not tolerate 
form of censorship such as this proposal implie 
In democratic countries with an uncontrolled pres 
it was maintained, self-discipline and not coercio 
must form the basis of control. While it was ac 
mitted that certain individuals or newspape 
might abuse their freedom, it was charged that th 
press of the U.S.S.R. and of other Eastern Europea 
countries had engaged in a violent campaign ¢ 
propaganda against the United States and countri 
of Western Europe. Such propaganda, it was mais 
tained, was of a much more serious nature, fc 
under a system where the government controlle 
the press, such propaganda could not be engage 
in without the consent or direct support of tk 
government concerned. Opponents of the U.S.S.I 
proposal also pointed out the difficulty of definin 
warmongering. They questioned whether an 
criticism of the U.S.S.R. was to be prohibited ; 
war propaganda, while the U.S.S.R. press was to k 
permitted to engage in violent criticism of th 
alleged warmongers. The accusations directe 
against the United States and certain other cout 
tries, it was maintained, were but another fort 
of war propaganda. 

As to the last paragraph of the U.S.S.R. resoh 
tion, it was maintained that there was no relatio 
between the question of war propaganda and th 
question of disarmament and atomic control. Th 
implementation of the General Assembly’s resoh 
tions 1(I) of January 24 and 41(1) of Decembe 
14, 1946, concerning atomic control and disarm: 
ment, was entrusted to the Atomic Energy Con 
mission and the Commission for Convention: 
Armaments. If the work of these bodies had n¢ 
been more successful to date, this was to a cot 
siderable extent, it was charged, the fault of th 
USS.R. itself, which had not agreed to any systet 
of effective international control. 

The representatives of Poland, the Ukrainia 
S.S.R., Yugoslavia, the Byelorussian S.S.R. an 
Czechoslovakia supported the U.S.S.R. resolutiot 
They maintained that it would be a mistake to dis 
miss the arguments advanced by the U.S.S.R. an 
that positive action should be taken for the proh 
bition of war propaganda. The U.S.S.R. proposa 
they considered, was not intended to interfere wit 
freedom of the press. It merely called for cor 
certed action to prevent flagrant abuses of i 
Although many representatives had asserted th: 
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leir governments would not tolerate censorship 
f the press, the representatives supporting the 
.S.S.R. proposal maintained that in capitalist 
yuntries a few large corporations owned or con- 
olled the press and imposed, in some cases, a 
snsorship more stringent than that which might 
© imposed by governments in the interests of 
1e general welfare. A certain amount of govern- 
ental control over the press was considered neces- 
iy and desirable to prevent abuses and to ensure 
1e dissemination of true facts. 

As to the last paragraph of the U.S.S.R. resolu- 
on it was maintained that moral and material 
isarmament should proceed together and that 
ynsequently there was a link between the pro- 
osal that war propaganda be curbed and the 
nplementation of the disarmament resolution. 
A number of representatives, and in particular 
1e United States representative, considered that 
1e U.S.S.R. resolution should be rejected and that 
1e First Committee should not give it so much 
cognition as to amend it, because it diverted 
tention from the real task before the United 
lations, which was to remove the causes of war. 
there was intemperate and provocative talk, 
1is was but a superficial symptom of the clash 
f national interests which was hindering the 
evelopment of the United Nations. The proper 
lution therefore was to pursue the practical pro- 
ram of establishing collective security and of 
-onomic and social reconstruction. 

Other representatives, however, maintained that 
would be undesirable for the First Committee to 
lopt a purely negative attitude with regard to 
ie U.S.S.R. proposal just because certain parts of 
were not acceptable. The subject with which 
dealt, these representatives considered, was of 
ich importance that the General Assembly should 
lopt a positive resolution, which would show 
1e world that the United Nations was doing 
verything humanly possible to avert the tragedy 
‘a third world war. Hence the representatives 
' Australia, Canada and France submitted alter- 
ative proposals. 

At the 79th meeting of the First Committee on 
ctober 22, the representative of Australia sub- 
itted the following proposal (A/C.1/219) in 
form of an amendment to the U.S.S.R. draft 
solution: 

“Whereas in the Charter of the United Nations the 
soples express their determination to save succeeding 
snerations from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
fetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to 
lite our strength to maintain international peace and 


curity; and 
‘Whereas it is the intention of the Charter that armed 


force shall not be used, save in the common interest for 
the suppression of acts of aggression through the machin- 
ery of the Security Council, or in exercise of the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense against an 
armed attack until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international peace and 
security; and 

“Whereas the Charter also calls not only for the pro- 
motion of universal respect for, but also observance of, 
fundamental freedoms including freedom of expression, 
all Members having pledged themselves in Article 56 to 
take joint and separate action for such observance of 
fundamental freedoms, 

“The General Assembly 

“1. Condemns all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever 
country conducted, designed to encourage any act of 
aggression or the use of any measures for the purpose’ of 
aggression. 

“2. Condemns all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever 
country conducted, which falsely imputes to officials or 
other responsible persons of any nation the desire of en- 
couraging any act of aggression or the use of any measures 
for the purpose of aggression. 

“3. Requests the Government of each Member to take 
appropriate steps to counter all such propaganda, not by 
resorting to any form of censorship of organs of expres- 
sion, but 

“(a) by taking positive measures to encourage the 
fair and accurate reporting of official and other state- 
ments affecting international relations made by officials 
or other responsible persons whether of the Member 
or of any other nation; 

“(b) by encouraging the dissemination of all in- 
formation designed to give expression to the undoubted 
desire of all peoples to avoid a third world war. 

“4, Directs that this resolution be communicated to 
the forthcoming Conference on Freedom of Information, 
with a recommendation that the Conference seek to devise 
practical methods for catrying out the purposes of this 
resolution.” 


At the 81st meeting of the First Committee on 
October 23, the representative of Canada submitted 
a draft resolution (A/C.1/220) which provided 
that “the United Nations condemn all propaganda 
inciting to aggressive war or civil strife which 
might lead to war, and urge Members to promote, 
by all means of publicity and propaganda available 
to them, friendly relations among nations on the 
basis of the Purposes and Principles of the Charter”. 

At the 83rd meeting of the First Committee on 
October 24, the representative of France submitted 
a draft resolution (A/C.1/221) which contained 
a somewhat shorter preamble than the Australian 
resolution and which provided that 

“The General Assembly... 

“1. Condemns all manifestations and all propaganda, 
in all countries and in any form, likely to provoke or 
encourage threats to the peace; 

“2. Expresses the hope that the Conference on Free- 
dom of Information to be held in 1948 will study the 
present resolution and make recommendations thereon.” 

At the same meeting the representative of 
Venezuela submitted a proposal (A/C.1/223) 
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that a sub-committee be established to study the 
various proposals which had been submitted and 
to submit a draft resolution harmonizing the 
various points of view. 

The representatives of Canada, the United 
States, Greece and the United Kingdom opposed 
the establishment of a sub-committee. They be- 
lieved that a vote should be taken on the U.S.S.R. 
proposal. If the latter were not adopted a drafting 
sub-committee might be established to co-ordinate 
the proposals of the representatives of Canada, 
Australia and France. The representative of Tur- 
key expressed the view that the U.S.S.R. resolution, 
because of its political character, could not be 
examined by a sub-committee, which was neces- 
sarily technical in character. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that all resolutions which had been submitted 
should be examined together by a sub-committee 
in order to work out a common text. He indicated 
that the U.S.S.R. delegation would, for example, 
be prepared to give favorable consideration to the 
first paragraph of the French resolution. 

At its 85th meeting on October 25, the First 
Committee voted on the Venezuelan proposal for 
the establishment of a sub-committee. The pro- 
posal was rejected by a vote of 29 to 12 with 12 
abstentions. The representative of Venezuela stated 
that, in view of the statement made by the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. before the vote, he felt 
that the representatives who had voted against 
the establishment of a sub-committee were not 
trying to reconcile the point of view of the US.S.R. 
and the other delegations. Such action, he consid- 
ered, did not contribute to international co-opera- 
tion. 

At the 86th meeting of the First Committee on 
October 27, 1947, the representatives of Australia, 
Canada and France submitted a joint draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.1/224) to replace their three separate 
proposals. At the same time the representative 
of Poland submitted an amendment (A/C.1/225) 
to the U.S.S.R. resolution to replace the first para- 
graph of that resolution by a text identical with 
the first paragraph of the joint resolution™ of the 
representatives of Australia, Canada, and France. 
The representative of Poland hoped that the elim- 
ination of the accusations contained in the first 
paragraph of the U.S.S.R. resolution would render 
that resolution acceptable to the majority of the 
Committee. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. expressed 
the view that it was essential for the General 
Assembly, in condemning all war propaganda, to 
indicate where it originated. He therefore con- 


sidered that the Polish text was inadequate and 
would be mote effective if it included reference to 
the countries where war propaganda was rampant. 
As the Polish amendment, however, did condemn 
war propaganda in general, which was the basic 
aim of his delegation, the representative of the 
US.S.R. stated he was prepared to accept 
amendment. 


willing to accept the U.S.S.R. proposal as modifie 
by the amendment of the representative of Poland 
The majority of representatives, however, declared 
that they could not accept the U.S.S.R. proposal in 
its amended form, because they were opposed 
the other provisions of that resolution and not only 
to the first paragraph. 

The representatives of France and the United 
Kingdom suggested that the representative of the 
US.S.R. withdraw his resolution, in view of the 
fact that he was willing to support the Polish 
amendment, which was identical with the essential 
part of the joint resolution of the representatives 
of Australia, Canada and France. The representa 
tive of the U.S.S.R. replied that he was willing to 
accept the Polish amendment, but could not agree 
to withdraw his resolution. 

The U.SS.R. resolution as amended by the rep 
resentative of Poland was voted upon in parts. The 
first paragraph was rejected by a vote of 23 to 18, 
with 14 abstentions; the second paragraph by a 
vote of 28 to 9, with 18 abstentions; the third 
paragraph by a vote of 42 to 6, with 6 abstentions 
and the fourth paragraph by a vote of 40 to 7, with 
7 abstentions. The Chairman ruled that in view of 
the rejection of each of the four paragraphs of 
the U.SS.R. resolution, it was not necessary to vote 
on the resolution as a whole. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider the 
joint draft resolution of the representatives of 
Australia, Canada and France. The representative 
of the US.S.R. introduced two amendments 
(A/C.1/226, A/C.1/227) to the joint resolution 
stressing that freedom of speech should not be 
used for purposes of war propaganda, but on the 
contrary should be used to fight against such propa- 
ganda and that Member States should take steps 
to counteract such propaganda. These amendments 
were rejected by the Committee. Certain minor 
amendments to the second and third paragraphs of 
the joint resolution proposed by the representatives 
of the United States (A/C.1/228) and Australia 
were adopted. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com 


"The joint resolution was adopted with minor amend 
ments; for text see following page. 
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ttee then adopted the joint resolution as amend- 
by the representatives of the United States and 
stralia. The resolution as a whole was adopted 
animously by a vote of 56 in favor, one Member 
ing absent. 

At its 108th plenary meeting on November 8, 
47, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
> resolution recommended by the First Com- 
ttee. The text of the resolution (110(II) ) 
lows: 


‘Whereas in the Charter of the United Nations the 
ples express their determination to save succeeding 
ietations from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
time has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to 
ctice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
other as good neighbours, and 

‘Whereas the Charter also calls for the promotion of 
iversal respect for, and observance of, fundamental 
edoms which include freedom of expression, all Mem- 
s having pledged themselves in Article 56 to take 
mt and separate action for such observance of funda- 
ntal freedoms, 

"The General Assembly 

“1. Condemns all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever 
intry conducted, which is either designed or likely to 
y»voke or encourage any threat to the peace, breach of 
» peace, or act of aggression; 

‘2. Requests the Government of each Member to take 
>ropriate steps within its constitutional limits: 

“(a) To promote, by all means of publicity and 
propaganda available to them, friendly relations among 
nations based upon the Purposes and Principles of the 
Charter; 

“(b) To encourage the dissemination of all infor- 
mation designed to give expression to the undoubted 
desire of all peoples for peace; 

“3. Directs that this resolution be communicated to 


» forthcoming Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
2972 
n. 


SUGGESTIONS TO COUNTRIES CONCERNED , 
WITH THE PEACE TREATY WITH ITALY 


By separate communications dated August 21, 
47, the Governments of Ecuador (A/358), 
ynduras (A/357) and Argentina (A/361) re- 
ested the inclusion in the agenda of the second 
sion of the General Assembly of the item: “Re- 
ion of the Peace Treaty with Italy”. The Ar- 
tine request was supported by communications 
ym the Governments of Bolivia, Costa Rica, the 
yminican Republic, Panama, Paraguay and Uru- 
ay (A/361). The Argentine Government sub- 
juently submitted the following draft resolution 
4/379): 

“Whereas the people of Italy did not take up arms 
ainst the Allies; 

“Whereas the Allies had to fight the German Armies 
occupation within Italian territory; 

“Whereas the people of Italy, at a given moment, 


ight side by side with the Allies to oust from their 
untry the German Armies of occupation; 


‘Whereas, consequently, Italy cannot be strictly con- 
sidered an enemy State; 

‘Whereas, furthermore, the over-population of Italy 
has created, for its Government and for its people, an 
economic problem difficult of solution, further height- 
ened by the fact that Italy has lost all of its possessions; 

“Whereas, consequently, it is best, for the peace of the 
world and the rehabilitation of that section of the Euro- 
pean Continent, to impose on the Italian people the least 
possible number of obligations which may be compatible 
with the interests of the nations which were at war with 
Italy; 

“Whereas, moreover, Italy has contributed immensely 
to the scientific, literary and artistic development of occi- 
dental civilization in the past, and it is convenient to 
make certain that Italy be in a position, as soon as pos- 
sible, to continue collaborating fully in these fields, for 
the future benefit of the world; 

“The General Assembly resolves to recommend to the 
Member States that signed the Peace Treaty with Italy 
that she be given an opportunity to present new observa- 
tions and suggestions which would tend to lessen the 
obligations that the treaty has imposed on her and which 
have to be met by her people.” 

The General Committee considered the item 
concerning the revision of the Peace Treaty with 
Italy at its 37th and 38th meetings on September 
20 and 21, 1947. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the 
inclusion of the item on the ground that under 
Article 107 of the Charter the General Assembly 
was not competent to consider questions concern- 
ing former enemy states. Respect for treaty obliga- 
tions, he maintained further, was one of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. A proposal to revise the 
Italian Peace Treaty only a few days after its ratifi- 
cation was a violation of this principle. He con- 
sidered that the Treaty was just and ensured for 
Italy the normal development of its economy. 

The representatives of the United States and 
Mexico supported the recommendation to include 
this item in the agenda. The representative of the 
United States stated that his delegation welcomed 
the resolution, which encouraged the signatories 
of the Italian Peace Treaty to rectify the onerous 
obligations imposed upon Italy by certain of its 
clauses. The representative of the United States 
stated that his Government had never concealed its 
dissatisfaction with this Treaty, which it had ac- 
cepted only when it became clear that no other 
solution would be acceptable to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers as a whole. 

The tepresentatives of France, the United 
Kingdom and Poland expressed the view that re- 
vision of the Italian Peace Treaty, but recently 
ratified, was premature and ill advised, as the 
Treaty had not yet been put to a practical test. A 


“For Conference on Freedom of Information, see pp. 
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bad precedent might be set if treaties were to be 
revised no sooner than they had come into force. 

The representative of Chile considered that in 
its present form inclusion in the Assembly's 
agenda of the item under discussion was clearly 
contrary to Article 107 of the Charter. He there- 
fore suggested that the item be changed to read: 
“Suggestions to countries concerned with the Peace 
Treaty with Italy”. The representatives of Argen- 
tina and Honduras accepted this change. The rep- 
resentative of Ecuador withdrew his Government's 
request for inclusion of the item. 

The General Committee decided by a vote of 
4 to 2, with 8 abstentions, to recommend the in- 
clusion of the item, as amended, in the agenda of 
the second session of the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly considered the General 
Committee’s recommendation at its 90th and 91st 
plenary meetings on September 23. The represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the inclusion of the 
item for the reasons indicated in the General Com- 
mittee. He was supported by the representative of 
Yugoslavia. The representatives of the United 
States and Australia maintained that Article 107 
of the Charter was merely designed to make it 
clear that the belligerent countries responsible for 
the defeat of the enemies in the Second World 
War should have the right to make peace treaties. 
There was nothing in the Charter to prevent their 
taking appropriate action in regard to former 
enemy states, but neither, it was maintained, was 
there anything in the Charter to prevent situations 
created by any peace treaty being brought before 
the United Nations. Article 14, it was argued, 
clearly gave the General Assembly the right to 
discuss any situation, regardless of its origin, which 
might lead to international friction. 

The representative of Argentina stressed the 
fact that the Argentine proposal did not call upon 
the General Assembly to revise the Peace Treaty 
with Italy, but merely to make suggestions to the 
countries concerned with that Treaty. He also re- 
marked that the Argentine delegation might later 
withdraw the motion, if during the discussion in 
the Political Committee, such a course appeared 
more opportune. 

The representative of Ethiopia expressed the 
view that inclusion in the agenda of the item con- 
cerning the Italian Peace Treaty would be a fla- 
grant injustice. He recalled that Ethiopia had 


been the principal victim of Italian aggression.. 


Yet, Ethiopia had not been consulted in the course 
of the meetings of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters preceding the Paris Peace Conference. The 
Italian Government, on the other hand, had been 


given ample opportunity to present its views, bot 
during those meetings and during the Peace 
ference. After the Paris Conference, he ma 
tained, the four Great Powers had met again if 
order to draw up the treaty in final form. Hi 
therefore thought that one. of the Great Powers 
as the joint author of the text of the Treaty, shoul 
not support a revision of this joint text. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom 
France and Chile announced that they would ab 
stain from voting on this item, as it was too earl 
to consider a revision of the Italian Treaty. 

The General Assembly then decided by a vote 
22 to 8, with 19 abstentions, to include this iten 
in its agenda and referred it to the First Commit 
tee for consideration and report. 

At the 116th meeting of the First Committe 
on November 19, 1947, the representative of Ai 
gentina stated that in view of the many objection 
to the inclusion of this item on the agenda h 
delegation wished to withdraw it. The represents 
tives of the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. su 
ported the removal of the item from the agend 
The representative of the United States again ex 
pressed the dissatisfaction of his delegation witl 
the Italian Peace Treaty and indicated that h 
Government might raise the matter again at th 
next session of the General Assembly. 

At its 122nd plenary meeting on November 2 
1947, the General Assembly noted the First Com 
mittee’s report indicating that the item concernin 
the Italian Peace Treaty had been withdrawn. 


4, Economic and Social Questions — 


a. PROPOSAL TO INCREASE THE MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


By telegram of July 18, 1947 (A/330), 
Argentine delegation to the United Nations n 
quested that the following item be included in d 
provisional agenda of the second session of th 
General Assembly: 


“Proposal to increase the Membership of the E 
nomic and Social Council to 24.” 


The Argentine delegation subsequently submi 
ted a detailed proposal (A/354) which provide 
that Article 61 of the Charter should be amende 
so that the Economic and Social Council sho 
consist of 24 members, eight of which should } 
elected each year for a term of three years. Six ne 
members in addition to those due for election ¢ 
the expiry of their terms of office would be elect 
by the General Assembly after the resolution hi 
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en ratified, the terms of office of two expiring at 
> end of one year and two at the end of two 
ars. A new provision was suggested, as follows: 
‘In electing the members of the Economic and Social 
uncil the General Assembly shall take especially into 
ount the contribution of Members of the United 
tions to the maintenance of a stable and efficient 
ernational economy, as well as their ability to co- 
erate in the solution of world economic and social 
»blems.”” 


The Argentine proposal further provided that, 
nding ratification of this amendment, the Gen- 
il Assembly should recommend to all Members 
the United Nations that in electing members 
the Economic and Social Council as well as 
embers of the Council’s commissions, they take 
ro consideration the contribution of Members of 
e United Nations to the maintenance of a stable 
d efficient international economy, their ability 
co-operate in the solution of world economic 
d social problems, as well as the desirability of 
anting representation on the Council’s commis- 
yns to the greatest possible number of countries. 
The Joint Committee established by the Second 
d Third Committees considered the Argentine 
oposal at its 19th and 22nd meetings on October 
-and 25, respectively. 
The principal reasons cited in support of the 
rgentine resolution were the increase in the 
imber of Members of the United Nations; the 
owth of the scope and complexity of the work of 
e Council beyond that envisaged when the 
yarter was drafted; and the desirability of afford- 
g greater representation in rotation to smaller 
untries. 
Representatives opposing the Argentine resolu- 
yn argued that the present membership of eight- 
n already provided an adequate cross-section of 
ographical representation of varying economies 
id social structures; that a larger membership 
ould complicate operations and increase the 
ngth and cost of Council sessions; and that it 
as premature and unwise to consider a revision 
the Charter at this time. 
The representative of India considered that a 
ore equitable geographic distribution was te- 
lired rather than an increase in numbers. In his 
»inion Europe and Australasia were over-repre- 
nted, while Asia and the Middle East were un- 
sr-represented. He, therefore, introduced a pro- 
ysal (A/C.2 & 3/58) to allocate the eighteen 
suncil seats among the principal geographic 
gions represented in the United Nations as 
llows: 


Western, Europe) o..2).-ctisstass.osve 3 seats 
Eastern Europe ... 2 seats 
A SELIGASL SoA ee ter cee trae ertmeeeeecesh 7 seats 
Middle East and Africa .............. 3 seats 
PN SLAGM hi tsc se. ee RT EON .... 2 seats 
Australasia and Far East 1 seat 


Several representatives ‘expressed fear that adop- 
tion of the Indian resolution would create a prece- 
dent affecting the composition of all the organs 
of the United Nations. After some discussion the 
Committee decided by a vote of 32 to 6, with 6 
abstentions, that the Indian proposal constituted 
a new item and could therefore not be discussed 
by the Committee without previous action by the 
Assembly for inclusion of the item in the agenda. 

The representative of Panama proposed to omit 
from the Argentine resolution all recommenda- 
tions save the proposal to increase the membership 
of the Economic and Social Council (A/C.2 & 3/- 
D2). 

After extensive discussion the Argentine dele- 
gation, at the request of various delegations, with- 
drew its resolution but reserved its right to intro- 
duce the matter at the next session of the General 
Assembly. The representative of Panama there- 
upon withdrew his amendment. 

The representative of Peru, who had proposed 
that the Argentine resolution and the record of 
the Committee’s debate be referred to the Econom- 
ic and Social Council for its opinion, withdrew this 
proposal (A/C.2 & 3/60). 

Since Argentina had withdrawn its resolution, 
the Committee agreed not to take any further 
action. The General Assembly took note of the 
Committee’s report (A/448) at its 115th meeting 
on November 15, 1947. 


b. REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


(1) General Consideration 

In accordance with Article 15 of the Charter, 
the Economic and Social Council submitted to the 
second session of the General Assembly a report 
ON its activities covering the period from October 
3, 1946, to August 17, 1947 (A/382).78 é 

On the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee, the General Assembly at its 91st plenary 
meeting on September 23, 1947, decided to refer 
Chapters I, II and IV of the Economic and Social 
Council’s report to the Second Committee and 
Chapter III to the Third Committee. Chapter I 
dealt with the organization of the Economic and 
Social Council and its subsidiary organs. Chapter 


See Official Records of the second session of the 
General Assembly. Sapplement No. 3. 
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II, which dealt with economic questions, covered 
the following items: 


(1) Employment and economic stability and de- 
velopment; 

(2) Relief needs after the termination of UNRRA; 

(3) Financial needs of devastated countries; 

(4) Surveys of devastated areas; 

(5) Fiscal questions; 

(6) Transport and communications; 

(7) Economic Commission for Europe; 

(8) Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East; 

(9) Proposal for an Economic Commission for Latin 
America; 

(10) Resolution on the general question of regional 
economic commissions; 

(11) Preparatory Committee of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment; 

(12) United Nations Scientific Conference on Con- 
servation and Utilization of Natural Re- 
sources; 

(13) Proceeds of sale of UNRRA supplies; 

(14) Balances of payments; 

(15) Statistical activities; 

(16) Metric and decimal systems. 


Chapter III, which was referred to the Third 
Committee, covered the following social questions: 
(1) Human rights; 
(2) Trade union rights; 
(3) Status of women; 
(4) Population questions; 
(5) Migration questions; 
(6) Social activities; 
(7) International Children’s Emergency Fund; 
(8) Proposal for contribution of One Day's Pay 
(United Nations Appeal for Children) ; 
(9) Narcotic Drugs; 
(10) World Health Organization; 
(11) World calendar; 
(12) Translation of the classics. 


Chapter IV dealt primarily with questions con- 
cerning specialized agencies, in particular with 
agreements concluded between the United Na- 
tions and a number of these agencies, and with 
non-governmental organizations. This chapter 
also dealt with the question of housing and town 
and country planning and the question of expert 
assistance to Member Governments. 

The Second and Third Committees decided that 
Chapters I and IV of the report should be dealt 
with by a Joint Second and Third Committee. 

The Second and Third Committees each en- 
gaged in a general discussion of the chapters 
of the Economic and Social Council’s report re- 
‘ferred to them before considering specific propos- 
als submitted by various delegations. The general 
debate in the Second Committee concerning Chap- 
ter II (economic questions) of the Economic and 
Social Council’s report lasted from the 33rd meet- 
ing of the Second Committee on September 27, 


sive. The Third Committee discussed Chapter I 
(social questions) at its 52nd, 53rd, 54th and 55 
meetings on September 25, 26, 27 and 29. 
Joint Second and Third Committee discussed a 
tions concerning the specialized agencies from i 
12th meeting on October 8 to its 17th meeting o 
October 18. At its 18th meeting on October 2 
the Joint Committee decided without discussion 
note those parts of Chapter IV of the Econom 
and Social Council report not dealing with speci 
ized agencies as well as the whole of Chapter 
In reviewing the achievements of the Economi 
and Social Council, most representatives agre 
that the Council had performed valuable work 
regards its organizational structure and that t 
report presented a picture of activity. Some re 
resentatives, however, felt that the Council h 
yet to embark on the solution of major substanti 
problems in the economic and social fields. 
Most representatives stressed the importance 6 
the Council's work, which, although attractin| 
less attention than the political issues confrontin| 
the United Nations, constituted, it was considered 
a major factor in the success of the United Na 
tions. Some representatives, however, expresse 
the view that political differences had hamperél 
the work of the Economic and Social Counc 
more than had been expected. 
A number of representatives thought that th 
Economic and Social Council and its commission 
tended to cover too wide a field of activities. Th 
hope was expressed that an effort would be mad 
in the future to deal with the more Pressing prob 
lems first. Several representatives urged in 
connection that a scale of priorities among th 
various tasks of the Council and its commission 
be established according to their relative impo 
tance. Many representatives, moreover, stressed th 
need for co-ordination among the various Unité 
Nations organs and the specialized agencies so 
to avert the danger of duplication of efforts. 
The General Assembly at its 117th plena 
meeting on November 17, 1947, adopted a rest 
lution (123(II)) taking note of the Council 
report. The specific proposals dealt with in co 
nection with the report are discussed below. 


1947, to the 42nd meeting on October 11, “4 


(2) Resolutions Considered by the Second 
Committee in connection with the 
Council’s Report 
The following resolutions were discussed 
the Second Committee in connection with the co! 
sideration of Chapter II of the Economic 
Social Council’s report: 


a 
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) REPORTS ON WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
AND TRENDS 


[he representatives of Poland and Australia 
phasized the urgency of the Council’s under- 
ing a systematic world-wide survey of economic 
iditions and trends in order to assure timely 
isions on the economic situation. The repre- 
tative of Australia submitted a draft resolution 
this effect (A/C.2/107), and a paragraph of a 
ft resolution submitted by the representative of 
land covered this subject (A/C.2/108, para- 
ph a). The Australian resolution proposed that 
consideration of current world economic condi- 
ns and trends should take place at each regular 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, 
ereas the Polish resolution recommended that 
th surveys be prepared “periodically”. 

The representatives of Australia and Poland 
er submitted a joint draft resolution to take 
> place of their respective proposals (A/C.2/- 
6). This joint resolution was unanimously 
opted by the Second Committee at its 43rd 
-eting on October 14, 1947, and by the General 
sembly at its 102nd plenary meeting on October 
, 1947. The text of the resolution (118(II) ) 
lows: 

‘The General Assembly 

‘1. Notes with approval that the Economic and So- 
| Council has made arrangements for the initiation 
regular reports to the Council on world economic 
iditions and trends;™ 

‘2. Recommends to the Council 

“(a) That it consider a survey of current world 
economic conditions and trends annually, and at such 
other intervals as it considers necessary, in the light 
of its responsibility under Article 55 of the Charter 
to promote the solution of international economic 
problems, higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development, 

“(b) That such consideration include an analysis 
of the major dislocations of needs and supplies in 
world economy, 

“(c) That it make recommendations as to the ap- 
propriate measures to be taken by the General As- 


sembly, the Membets of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies concerned; 


“3. Requests the Secretary-General to assist the Coun- 

and its subsidiary organs by providing factual sur- 
ys and analyses of world economic conditions and 
nds.” 


») IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL MATTERS 


The proposal submitted by the representative 
Poland (A/C.2/108), one paragraph of which 
alt with surveys of world economic conditions 

be undertaken by the Economic and Social 
nuncil, also covered: (i) International economic 
-operation within the framework of the United 


Nations; and (ii) Reports on implementation of 
United Nations resolutions. 

The representative of Poland expressed the view 
in the Second Committee that the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation, an agency which 
had been created in response to a speech by the 
United States Secretary of State, was handling a 


, major matter of international economic policy out- 


side the United Nations, was giving disproportion- 
ate importance to the reconstruction of Germany, 
and, in splitting Europe into two groups, was fol- 
lowing an unsound economy policy and aggravating 
the political relations among nations. The repre- 
sentative of Poland stressed that prosperity, like 
peace, was indivisible, and appealed to Member 
Governments to make use of the United Nations in 
settling fundamental international economic prob- 
lems, and not to establish any machinery outside 
the United Nations for such purposes. He also 
emphasized the need for Member Governments to 
implement the economic and social recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations. The Polish resolution 
(A/C.2/108), therefore contained, inter alia, 
the following provisions: 


“The General Assembly 

“Calls upon all Member States to carry out all recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly passed on economic 
and social matters and to make use of the machinery of 
the United Nations in settling fundamental international 
economic problems. 

“Member States are advised not to establish for such 
purposes any machinery outside the United Nations, as 
this tends to reflect unfavourably on the United Nations’ 
authority and successful operations .. . 

“Recommends ... that in fulfilment of Article 64 of 
the Charter of the United Nations the Secretary-General 
reports annually to the Economic and Social Council and 
that the latter reports to the General Assembly on steps 
taken by the Member Governments to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Economic and Social Council 
as well as to the recommendations on matters falling 
within its competence, made by the General Assembly.” 


A number of representatives, including those 
of Canada, France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, endorsing the 
desirability of international action, preferably 
through the United Nations, thought that nothing 
should prevent any nation or group of nations 
from taking action to promote the objectives of 
the Charter. They maintained that it was better 
to have action outside the United Nations than 
to have no action at all. They also objected to the 
criticism of the Marshall Plan implied in the 
Polish resolution. They pointed out that the 
Polish resolution would also prevent the economic 


“See resolution 26 (IV), and Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, p. 476. 
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assistance existing between the U.S.S.R. and other 
eastern European countries outside the machinery 
of the United Nations. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
said that the conference of sixteen European coun- 
tries which had met in Paris to outline a program 
of economic activity had never been exclusive in 
character. It would have provided a splendid op- 
portunity for all-European collaboration, had it 
not been for the refusal of certain governments to 
co-operate. The representative of the Netherlands 
denied that there had been any hidden political 
motive underlying western European co-operation 
and stated that he believed that the Marshall Plan 
was sound. 

The United States representative stated that no 
conditions for aid to Europe which were contrary 
to the Charter had been laid down by his Gov- 
ernment, and that the only suggestions it had made 
were that the initiative should come from Europe 
and that the program should be the product of 
joint international planning. The representatives 
of the United Kingdom and the United States also 
denied that Germany was being given priority in 
the reconstruction of Europe and stated that the 
level of German production was considered by 
them in terms of the economic necessity of the 
rest of Europe. 

Several Latin American representatives ex- 
pressed fear that adoption of the Polish resolution 
might imply condemnation of all regional organi- 
zations, such as the Pan American Union. 

The representatives of Yugoslavia and of the 
U.S.S.R. supported the Polish resolution. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. expressed the view 
that economic. assistance through organizations 
which by-passed the United Nations was subject to 
political motives. He sharply criticized the Mar- 
shall Plan as a device by which the Great Powers 
could dictate to the smaller Powers. 

The representative of the United States pro- 
posed to delete from the first paragraph of the 
resolution the reference to the use of United Na- 
tions machinery in settling fundamental interna- 
tional economic problems and to delete the second 
paragraph entirely. This proposal was adopted by 
the Second Committee at its 43rd meeting on 
October 14, 1947, by a vote of 32 to 6. The 
remaining paragraphs of the Polish resolution 
were adopted. The resolution as a whole, with 
the deletions indicated, was adopted by a vote 
of 36 to 2, with 8 abstentions. 

On the recommendation of the Second Com- 
mittee, the General Assembly, at its 102nd plenary 
meeting on October 31, 1947, unanimously 


: 
adopted the resolution (119(II) ), which follows 


“The General Assembly, 
“1. With a view to the creation of conditions of sta 
bility and well-being and to the promotion of socia 
progress and better standards of life, taking account o 
the fact, well established by experience, that prosperit 
is indivisible and requires the co-operation of all Mem 
ber States within the framework of the United Nations 
“2. Calls upon all Member States to carry out al 
recommendations of the General Assembly passed of 
economic and social matters; 
“3. Recommends, furthermore, that in fulfilment a 
Article 64 of the Charter of the United Nations 
Secretary-General report annually to the Economic an 
Social Council and that the latter report to the Genera 
Assembly on steps taken by the Member Governments « 
give effect to the recommendations of the Economic ane 
Social Council as well as to the recommendations made 
by the General Assembly on matters falling within the 
Council’s competence.” 


(c) MEMBERSHIP OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION ~ 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that the existing predominance of the colonial 
Powers in the Economic Commission for Asia an 
the Far East (ECAFE)*®° should be removed and tc 
this end he proposed (A/C.2/113/Rey.1): 

(1) that membership of the ECAFE be in. 
creased by including all countries of Asia and the 
Far East which were Members of the United 
Nations and which did not belong to any other 
regional commission of the Economic and Social 
Council; : 

(2) that applications of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories for associate membership of the Com- 
mission be lodged directly with the Corntnisceall 
and not, as heretofore, through the Metropolita 
Powers responsible for their administration. 

The Second Committee considered the U.S.S.R. 
proposal at its 44th meeting on October 15 
and its 45th meeting on October 17, 1947. 

In opposition to the proposal it was stated i 
the countries of the Middle East which the U.S.S.R, 
proposal had in mind did not form an ea 
nomic unit with the countries of Asia at presen 
members of ECAFE. In regard to the applications 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories, it was argu 
that the proper procedure was for such applica- 
tions to be submitted through the Powers responsi 
ble for the international relations of these Terri 
tories. The legal and constitutional position ‘o 
Non-Self-Governing Territories required them t 
express their will through the Metropolitan Pow- 
ers. The Assistant Secretary-General of the D 
partment of Legal Affairs of the United Nation 
Secretariat was quoted to the effect that “in inter 
national affairs the government of Non-Self-Goy 


™For members of ECAFE, see p. 505. 
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ng Territories is the government of the mother 
atry”’. 

he representatives of Lebanon, Egypt and 
said that they could not support the U.S.S.R. 
t resolution because their countries wished to 
yme members of the proposed Economic Com- 
ion for the Middle East (see below). 
epresentatives supporting the U.S.S.R. reso- 
yn emphasized that it was necessary to broaden 
membership of ECAFE, because the present 
position of the Commission permitted certain 
nial Powers to hold a dominating position. 
cerning the applications of Non-Self-Govern- 
Territories, it was maintained by these repre- 
atives that it would not be in the interest of 
nial peoples if it were left to Metropolitan 
ernments to select the territories to be repre- 
ed on the Commission. 


he Second Committee rejected the first para-. 


oh of the U.SS.R. resolution concerning 
nbership of ECAFE by a vote of 24 to 7, with 
abstentions. The second patagraph concerning 
lications for Non-Self-Governing Territories 
rejected by a vote of 19 to 13, with 14 ab- 
tions. 


t the 103rd plenary meeting of the General. 


embly the representative of the U.S.S.R. again 
ed his delegation’s proposal that applica- 
s from Non-Self-Governing Territories for as- 
ate membership of the Economic Commission 
Asia and the far East should be directed to the 
‘mission without the intervention of the 
topolitan Powers concerned. It was well 
wn, the U.S.S.R. representative stated, that 
colonial Powers did not usually take into ac- 
at the real interests of the colonial peoples 
that they were not interested in the Non-Self- 
erning Territories’ participation in the work 
CAFE. The Commission, however, could not 
ction effectively without the co-operation of 
peoples of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
iting to the fact that his proposal had been 
sated by only nineteen votes in the Second 
umittee, the representative of the U.S.S.R. asked 
General Assembly to peconsider the question 
lenary meeting. 
he representative of Colombia expressed the 
vy that to do away with the intervention of the 
ropolitan Powers was contrary to Article 2, 
graph 7, of the Charter, which provides that 
United Nations is not to interfere in matters 
ch are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
of a state. With a view, however, to ensuring 
participation of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
es in the work of ECAFE, the representative 


of Colombia proposed an amendment (A/443) 
to the U.S.S.R. proposal to the effect that the 
Commission should invite, through the Metropoli- 
tan Powers concerned, the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories of Asia and the Far East to participate 
in the work of the Commission as associate mem- 
bers. With the Commission thus taking the initia- 
tive, the representative of Colombia considered, 
the Metropolitan Powers would not be able to 
deny the Commission’s request without giving 
clear and definite reasons. Thus the present system 
could be substantially changed without any viola- 
tions of the Charter. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
he could not accept the Colombian amendment be- 
cause in substance the proposal left the participa- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing Territories in the 
work of the ECAFE dependent on the consent of 
the colonial Powers. 

The representatives of India, Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia expressed themselves in favor of the 
US.S.R. proposal, while the representatives of 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, in opposing the U.S.S.R. 
resolution, stressed the constitutional limitations 
in regard to the international relations of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. 

After rejecting the Colombian amendment, the 
General Assembly rejected the U.S.S.R. proposal by 
a vote of 23 to 13, with 17 abstentions. 

(d) ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 

The representative of Egypt stated in the course 
of the Second Committee’s discussion that the 
economic stability of the Middle East countries 
was endangered by postwar conditions and that 
this part of the world had not received adequate 
attention. The links between the various coun- 
tries of this area, he stated, and the similarity of 
their problems justified the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the Middle East. He 
therefore submitted a draft resolution (A/C- 
2/114) to the effect that the General Assembly 
invite the Economic and Social Council to study 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
the Middle East. 

The Second Committee considered this pro- 
posal at its 46th meeting on October 18, its 47th 
meeting on October 23 and its 48th meeting on 
October 24, 1947. Most representatives expressed 
themselves in favor of the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the Middle East and 
indicated that they would support the Egyptian 
resolution. The representatives of Lebanon (A/C.- 
2/118), the United States and Canada, however, 
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submitted a number of amendments (A/C.2/119) 
to alter the wording of the Egyptian resolution. 
The representative of Egypt thereupon submit- 
ted a revised draft resolution (A/C.2/114/Rev.1) 
taking into account most of the suggested drafting 
changes. A further amendment of the representa- 
tive of Lebanon to add a reference to “the general 
favorable reception given to the proposal for an 
economic commission for Latin America by the 
Second Committee’*® was adopted by the Second 
Committee by a vote of 22 to 20, with 2 ab- 
stentions. 

A number of representatives had objected to this 
amendment on the ground that reference to the 
Committee’s discussion concerning the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Latin 
America was not relevant to the consideration 
of the establishment of an Economic Commission 
for the Middle East. The representative of the 
US.S.R. had maintained that reference to the 
Economic Commission for Latin America was con- 
trary to the rules of procedure as the agenda did 
not contain any item concerning that Commission. 
Inclusion of this paragraph would prejudge the 
question which was still under consideration by 
the Economic and Social Council and amounted 
to an attempt to apply pressure on the Council. 
A US.S.R. proposal to seek the opinion of the 
Legal Department of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat on this point was rejected by the Second 
Committee by a vote of 25 to 9, with 11 absten- 
tions. The representative of the U.S.S.R. declared 
that he would not participate in the vote on the 
resolution as a whole because of what he con- 
sidered an illegal reference to the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. also pointed 
out that the proposed resolution did not call for the 
creation of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East, but for a study of the desirability of 
its creation. He therefore suggested that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council might further study 
the alternative of allowing the. countries of the 
Middle East to participate in ECAFE, which under 
such circumstances might change its title. He 
submitted an amendment to the Egyptian resolu- 
tion to this effect (A/C.2/117). The Second 
Committee rejected this amendment by a vote of 
31 to 7, with 11 abstentions. At its 48th meeting 
on October 24, the Second Committee adopted by 
43 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, the revised 
Egyptian resolution, as amended. 

At its 103rd plenary meeting on October 31, 
1947, the General Assembly, considered the reso- 
lution recommended by the Second Committee. 
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The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed 
deletion of the fourth paragraph referring to the 
establishment of an Economic Commission fo 
Latin America. The representative of Chile stated 
in opposition that a negative decision by the 
General Assembly on this paragraph would give 
the impression that the Assembly did not agre 
to the establishment of an Economic Commission 
for Latin America. In view of the U.S.S.R. pro 
posal, the resolution was voted on paragraph by 
paragraph. All paragraphs were adopted unani- 
mously with the exception of the fourth paragraph, 
which was adopted by a vote of 35 to 7, with 6 
abstentions. The resolution as a whole was adopted 
by a vote of 43 to 0, with 4 abstentions. The text 
of the resolution (120(II) ) follows: 


“The General Assembly, 

“1. Considering the interest of the United Nations in 
problems relating to the economic development of all 
under-developed regions; 

“2. Taking note of the resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council during its fifth session” 
requesting the Economic and Employment Commission 
to study the general problems connected with the es 
tablishment of regional commissions as a means to pfo 
mote the aims and purposes of the United Nations; 

“3. Taking note with satisfaction of the decision by 
the Council at that session to establish an ad hoc Com 
mittee for the purpose of studying the factors bearin 
upon the establishment of an economic commission fof 
Latin America;® 

“4. Taking note of the general favourable reception 
given to the proposal for an economic commission for 
Latin America by the Second Committee; 

“S. Recognizing that co-operative measures among 
all the countries of the Middle East can be of practical 
assistance in raising both the level of economic activity 
and the standard of life in the Middle East and in 
strengthening the economic relations of these countrié 
both among themselves and with other countries of 
world, and that such measures would be facilitated b 
close co-operation with the United Nations and it 
subsidiary organs as well as with regional organizations 
in the Middle East such as the Arab League; 

“6. Invites the Economic and Social Council to study 
the factors bearing upon the establishment of an eco- 
nomic commission for the Middle East.” 


(3) Resolutions Considered by the Third 
Committee in connection with the 
Council’s Report 


The following resolutions were discussed by the 
Third Committee in connection with the con- 
sideration of Chapter III of the Economic and 
Social Council’s report: 


(a) ADVISORY SOCIAL WELFARE FUNCTIONS 

In accordance with resolution 58 (1), adoptec 
by the General Assembly during the second pari 
’ “See paragraph 4 of the resolution as finally adopted 
by the General Assembly. 


“See resolution 72 (V). See also p. 546. 
*See resolution 70 (V). See also p. 538. 
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its first session on December 14, 1946, the 
ited Nations had taken over certain of the 
risory social welfare functions previously carried 
by UNRRA.79 

The Assembly had appropriated $670,186 for 
purpose (A/493, p. 3). With a view to the 
jtinuation in 1948 of the advisory social -wel- 
e functions undertaken by the United Nations 
1947, the Secretary-General included in the 
igetary estimates for 1948 the sum of $750,000, 
s sum to be used for: (1) social welfare experts 
assist governments at their request ($200,000) ; 
) a fellowship program to enable social welfare 
‘sonnel to study and observe social welfare tech- 
ues in various countries ($300,000); (3) dem- 
trations, instruction in the manufacture of pros- 
tic appliances, vocational training of physically 
idicapped persons, technical literature to assist 
the training of welfare workers, production of 
as to be used in the training of social workers 
100,000); (4) regional seminars ($150,000) 
/318, pp. 3, 155-56). 

By resolution of September 10, 1947, the Social 
mmission of the Economic and Social Council 
1 recommended the continuation of the United 
tions advisory social welfare program and had 
sroved the budget of the Secretary-General 
/C.3/W.12). 

The representative of the United Kingdom sub- 
tted to the Third Committee a draft resolution 
/C.3/152) designed to curtail the advisory 
ial welfare functions performed by the United 
tions and to reduce the budgetary appropriation 
this purpose from $750,000 to $150,000. 

The draft resolution referred to the value of the 
yenditure voted by the Assembly in meeting 
sent needs and ih providing a general stimulus 
the development of social welfare services, and 
the continued heed for stimulating such de- 
opment “by international action of an advisory 
acter”. The extent of the action taken by the 
ited Nations would, however, have to be con- 
ered in the light of other services and urgent 
sds and of the world financial dislocation. Future 
ion by the United Nations should therefore 


based on the principle of stimulating nations to help 
mselves and to help each other by arrangements for 
interchange of information and advice on social wel- 
2 matters not covered by the specialized agencies.” 


[t proposed that a sum not exceeding $150,000 
1948 should be used for the following pur- 
3eS: 


‘(a) For the development in the Social Affairs De- 
tment of the United Nations of a small cadre of so- 
welfare experts, whether in a full time or a con- 
‘ant capacity, whose task it would be (i) to secure the 


spread of information on social welfare matters not 
covered by the specialized agencies, by the distribution 
of literature, by stimulating lectures, seminars, the hold- 
ing of conferences by voluntary organizations concerned, 
by stimulating the provision of fellowships by govern- 
ments and by voluntary organizations (but not by the 
United Nations save in exceptional circumstances), the 
interchange of students and personnel connected with 
welfare matters between countries; (ii) to pay visits to 
countries needing advice at the request of those countries; 

“(b) For the provision at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary-General of certain equipment such as sample 
prosthetic devices, and of sample short films which 
would be of value to the experts in carrying out their 
tasks.” 

Payment should be made by the recipients for 
the advisory services as provided in the interim 
report of the Secretary-General regarding ex- 
pert assistance to Member Governments (E/471/- 
Add.2, p. 2). 

The majority of representatives opposed the 
United Kingdom resolution and favored con- 
tinuation in 1948 of the social advisory welfare 
services On an undiminished scale. The program 
of advisory social welfare services, it was pointed 
out, was the only practical activity carried out by 
the United Nations under Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter. The need was so great that without 
international assistance many countries could not 
be expected to solve their social problems. The 
establishment of a small group of experts within 
the Secretariat might be desirable, but, in addition, 
there was need for direct assistance to govern- 
ments by social welfare experts provided by the 
United Nations. Many representatives also ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the fellowship and 
seminar programs, which the United Kingdom 
proposed to eliminate. 

The representatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. considered 
that expert assistance from the United Nations 
should be paid for by the countries requesting 
such assistance. Hence they supported the United 
Kingdom resolution. 

The Third Committee rejected the United King- 
dom resolution by a vote of 35 to 11, with 5 
abstentions. A proposal by the representative of 
New Zealand to establish a small sub-committee 
of five members to agree on the amount to be 
allocated to the advisory social welfare services 
of the United Nations was rejected by a vote of 
36 to 5, with 9 abstentions. 


(b) ENTRY INTO FORCE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


Resolution 61 (I), concerning the establishment 
of the World Health Organization, was adopted 


™See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
160-62, 517-18. 
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by the General Assembly on December 14, 1946.8° 
It contained, inter alia, a recommendation to all 
Members of the United Nations to accept the 
constitution of WHO at the earliest possible date. 
By the time the second session of the General 
Assembly convened in September 1947, sufficient 
ratifications had not been received by the Secretary- 
General for the constitution of the WHO to come 
into force. 

By a resolution of September 13; 1947 (A/C- 
3/154), the Interim Commission of WHO, there- 
fore, decided to bring the regrettable consequences 
of the long delay in establishing WHO to the 
attention of the delegates to the General Assembly 
of those countries which had not yet accepted the 
constitution of WHO, urging them to impress 
upon their governments the importance of accept- 
ing it with a minimum of further delay. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
submitted a draft resolution (A/C.3/155) to the 
Third Committee which was unanimously adopted 
by the Committee at its 57th meeting on October 3, 
and by the General Assembly at its 117th plenary 
meeting on November 17, 1947. The text of 
the resolution (131(II)) follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Noting the action taken by the Secretary-General 
pursuant to tesolution 61(1) adopted by the General 
Assembly on 14 December 1946 concerning the es- 
tablishment of the World Health Organization; 

“Noting that acceptances of the constitution of the 
World Health Organization by Members of the United 
Nations fall considerably short of the number required 
to bring the constitution of the Organization into force; 

“Having regard to the urgent and important problems 
of public health and hygiene that require international 
action for their solution, 

“Recommends all Members of the United Nations 
which have not already done so to accept the constitu- 
tion of the, World Health Organization at the earliest 
possible date, and 

“Authorizes the Secretary-General to transmit the 
above recommendation to all States, which, whether 
Members of the United Nations or not, sent representa- 
tives or observers to the International Health Confer- 
ence. 


(c) UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM 
OF INFORMATION 


During the second part of its first session, on 
December 14, 1946, the General Assembly tre- 
solved (resolution 59(1)) to authorize the holding 
of a conference of all Members of the United 
Nations on freedom of information and instructed 
the Economic and Social Council to undertake 
the convocation of such a conference.*! The pur- 
pose of the Conference was “to formulate... 
views concerning the rights, obligations and prac- 
tices which should be included in the concept 
of freedom of information”. 
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The Economic and Social Council entrusted 
its Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press with the task of preparing < 
draft annotated agenda and asked it to make pro 
posals concerning preparations for the Conference 
On the basis of the Sub-Commission’s recom. 
mendations the Economic and Social Council de 
cided that the Conference should be held in Geneva, 
commencing March 23, 1948. The Council also 
decided to invite a number of non-member states 


also approved, with amendments, the Sub-Commis: 
sion’s recommendations regarding the provisiona 
agenda of the Conference. 

The representative of the US.S.R. submitted 
the following draft resolution (A/C.3/157) to the 
Third Committee concerning the forthcoming 
Conference on Freedom of Information: 


“The General Assembly, 
“Having considered that part of Chapter III of the 
Report of the Economic and Social Council which deals 
with the convening of a Conference on Freedom of In 
formation, and in view of the outstanding importance of 
the part played by the press and information in the 
struggle for the eradication of the remnants of Fascism, 
for a stable peace and the security of nations, 

“Resolves: 

“J. To recommend to the Economic and Social Coun: 
cil to reconsider the suggested provisional agenda of the 
Conference on Freedom of Information and of the Press 
and to accept the following postulates as a basis for de- 
fining the principles of freedom of the press and in 
formation and their objectives: , 

“(1) Organization of the struggle for the prin 
ciples of democracy, for the exposure of Fascism 
and the eradication of Fascist ideology in all its forms; 

“(2) Exposure of warmongets and organization of 
an effective fight against organs of the press and othef 
media of information which incite to war and 
aggression; 

“(3) Development of friendly relations between 
nations on the basis of respect for the principles of 
the independence, equality and self-determination of 
nations; 

“(4) Assistance in solving problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, humanitarian character, and in en 
couraging respect for human rights and for funda 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as t 
race, sex, language or religion; 

“(5) Recognition of the fact that freedom of thé 
press is the right of all citizens with the exception o 
persons indulging in any form of Fascist propagandé 
or in propaganda in favor of war or aggression; 

“(6) Recognition of the fact that full freedom of 
information can be ensured only if the broad masse 


®See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
180-81. 

pees Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp 
175-76. 


f the people and their organizations have at their 
isposal the material resources necessary for founding 
tgans of the press and for operating other media 
£ information; 

“(7) In countries where organs of the press are 
irectly dependent on private proprietors and their 
ommercial interests, to regard it as necessary to take 
ffective steps for abolishing and preventing the prac- 
ice of direct or indirect bribery of organs of the 
ress and information for the purpose of distorting 
he truth; 

“(8) In accordance with the postulate that freedom 
mplies responsibility, to recommend the enactment 
f effective legislative measures against owners of 
uch organs of the press and information which dis- 
eminate untrue and libellous statements concerning 
ther peoples and States. A particularly serious view 
nust be taken of untruthful statements that mislead 
ublic opinion with a view to impairing the rela- 
ions between countries, provoking conflicts and. in- 
iting to war. 

“(9) The necessity of elaborating measures for 
nsuting a wider dissemination of genuinely honest 
nd objective information. 


II. That countries non-members of the United Na- 
is, which ate invited to attend the Conference on 
dom of Information and of the Press, be given the 
it to vote. 


III. That the Mongolian People’s Republic be in- 
led also among those invited to attend the Conference. 


IV. That the proposal of the Economic and Social 
ncil that the Conference be held at Geneva begin- 
z on 23 March 1948 be accepted.” 


fhe Third Committee considered the U.S.S.R. 
lution at its 57th, 58th, 59th and 60th meet- 
s on October 3, 4, 6 and 7. The majority of 
resentatives expressed opposition to the U.S.S.R. 
posal. It was pointed out that the points raised 
the resolution had been previously discussed 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
2 and by the Economic and Social Council when 
provisional agenda of the Conference was un- 
consideration. The U.S.S.R. delegation had 
_ample opportunity to state its views, being 
resented on the Council. It was maintained 
her that it would be impossible to vote on the 
.S.R. proposal without a detailed discussion 
each of the principles enumerated. This not 
y would take a great deal of time, but was not 
perly the function of the Third Committee. 
the General Assembly or the Economic and 
ial Council were to undertake the task of de- 
ng the principles of freedom of information, 
yas argued, there would be no point in calling 
Conference. The General Assembly, it was 
ed, should not take any decision which might 
1 to circumscribe the work of the Conference 
should leave it to the Conference itself to 
se its agenda, if necessary, and to consider 
itever proposals might be submitted. 
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There was also some discussion of the substance 
of the principles set forth in the U.S.S.R. reso- 
lution. Certain of these principles were entirely 
acceptable to the majority of representatives, while 
others were considered to be contrary to the con- 
cept of freedom of information adhered to in 
certain countries. In particular, a number of rep- 
resentatives rejected the suggestion that there 
should be any governmental control over the press 
or other media of information. 

A number of representatives expressed them- 
selves in favor of the recommendation that all 
States invited to attend the Conference, whether 
Members of the United Nations or not, should be 
given the right to vote. Most representatives, how- 
ever, did not favor the recommendation that the 
Mongolian People’s Republic should be invited 
to take part in the Conference. The question of 
invitations, it was stated, had been thoroughly 
discussed by the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly should not override 
the Council’s decision. 

The representative of Czechoslovakia submitted 
an amendment (A/C.3/157/Add.1) to the 
USS.R. resolution to alter the second paragraph 
to read as follows: ; 

“To recommend to the Economic and Social Council in 
the final approval of the Agenda of the Conference on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press to take into 
account, in defining the principles of freedom of the 


press and information and their objectives, the follow- 
ing postulates:” 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. declared that 
he was ready to accept the amendment submitted 
by the representative of Czechoslovakia as a com- 
promise. The representative of Chile, however, 
pointed out that the Conference agenda would 
not be discussed again by the Economic and Social 
Council, unless additional items were submitted. 
The Assembly, therefore, would have to request the 
Council specifically to change the agenda. 

The representatives of Argentina and India con- 
sidered that the General Assembly should refer 
the record of the Third Committee’s discussion 
to the Economic and Social Council for whatever 
action it might see fit to take. At the 60th meet- 
ing of the Third Committee, accordingly, the 
representative of India submitted an amendment 
(A/C.3/164) to the U.S.S.R. resolution which 
provided that the General Assembly take note of 
the provisional agenda of the Conference on Free- 
dom of Information and invite the attention of the 
Economic and Social Council to the discussion 
in this respect in the Third Committee of the 
General Assembly. 
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The Chairman of the Third Committee ruled 
that the Indian proposal should be considered a 
separate resolution and not an amendment, and 
that the U.S.S.R. resolution should be voted on 
first. After a lengthy discussion concerning the 
procedure for voting, the U.S.S.R. resolution was 
voted in parts. The preamble was rejected by a 
vote of 23 to 7, with 15 abstentions. Part I, as 
amended by the representative of Czechoslovakia, 
was rejected by a vote of 34 to 6, with 8 absten- 
tions. Part II, concerning voting rights of non- 
member states, was rejected by a vote of 20 to 18, 
with 11 abstentions. Part III, concerning the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, was rejected by a 
vote of 27 to 8, with 11 abstentions. Part IV, 
concerning the date of the Conference, was adopted 
unanimously. The resolution as a whole was re- 
jected by a vote of 33 to 7, with 11 abstentions, 
which in the view of the Committee meant that 
Part IV was also rejected. The Committee then 
adopted the Indian resolution by a vote of 27 
to 4, with 13 abstentions. 

On the recommendation of the Third Com- 
mittee the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
this resolution at its 117th plenary meeting on No- 
vember 17. The text of the resolution (132 (II) ) 
follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having considered that part of chapter III of the 
report of the Economic and Social Council which deals 
with the convening of a conference on freedom of 
information, 

“Takes note of the provisional agenda of the con- 
ference and invites the attention of the Economic and 


Social Council to the discussion on this matter in the 
Third Committee of the General Assembly.” 


(d) EXCHANGE OF WORKERS 

The French delegation submitted a draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.3/159) to the Third Committee to 
provide that the General Assembly invite the 
Secretary-General “to consider (in collaboration 
with the specialized agencies and the non-govern- 
mental organizations) the terms on which Mem- 
bers who are agreeable could arrange an exchange 
of manual workers who wish to take courses to 
improve their knowledge of their trade and to 
study on the spot the economic and social prob- 
lems confronting their comrades in other coun- 
tries, and to submit his report at a future session 
of the Economic and Social Council”. 

The Third Committee considered the French 
proposal at its 61st meeting on October 9, 1947. 
The representative of France stated that arrange- 
ments had been made by UNESCO for the ex- 
change of students. The French delegation con- 


sidered that young workers should be given the 
same opportunity as students, and the United 
Nations should therefore encourage governments 
to promote the exchange of manual workers. Such 
an exchange, the French delegation considered 
would contribute greatly to better international 
understanding. The first step, as proposed in the 
resolution, should be a study of the question by 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that he was much in sympathy with th 
objectives of the French resolution but though 
that the exchange of manual workers contemplated 
should be effected by bilateral agreements between 
governments, rather than on the basis of inter: 
national action. If the Committee thought that 
action by the United Nations was necessary, then 
the question should be referred for study to the 
ILO in collaboration with UNESCO, which were 
better qualified than the Secretariat to give it full 
consideration. The representative of the United 
Kingdom, therefore, proposed an amendment 
(A/C.3/163) to the French resolution to the 
effect that the General Assembly urge Members 
“to arrange with each other by direct agreement 
such terms and conditions as will facilitate th 
maximum possible exchange of workers who wist 
to take a period of training in order to improve 
their knowledge of their trade and to study on 
the spot the economic and social problems con: 
fronting their comrddes in other countries”. 

The representative of Argentina considered that 
the French proposal should cover all workers and 
not only “manual” workers and proposed an amend 
ment to this effect. 

The representative of the Dominican Republi 
expressed the view that the purpose of the ex 
change of workers should be to learn new tech 
niques and principles rather than to study the 
economic and social problems of the countries to 
which they were sent. That was rather the ta 
of the specialized agencies of the United Nations 
He therefore proposed the deletion from the French 
resolution of the clause which provided that work 
ers should “study on the spot the economic 
and social problems confronting their comrades 
in other countries”. 

A number of representatives supported th 
United Kingdom amendment, while others wer 
of the opinion that the General Assembly shoul 
refer the question to ILO and UNESCO. Stil 
others thought that a mere recommendation t 
Member Governments was not enough. The Unitec 
Nations should take the initiative in stimulating 
an exchange of workers. One representative sug 
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sted the drawing up of a multilateral conven- 
n on the subject. 

The representative of France’ accepted the 
endments proposed by the Argentine and 
minican representatives. Taking these amend- 
nts into account and in order to meet the 
int of view of those representatives who con- 
ered that an exchange of workers should take 
ce on the basis of bilateral agreements, the rep- 
entative of France suggested that the resolution 
altered to read as follows: 

‘The General Assembly ... 

‘Invites the Secretary-General to consider . . . the 
ms on which Members who are agreeable could ar- 
ge by bilateral agreements an exchange of workers 


o wish to take courses to improve their knowledge 
their trade.” 


ie representative of the United Kingdom stated 
it the revised text was not entirely satisfactory 
his delegation. Adoption of the French text 
uld mean that the Secretary-General would 
ve to take action on this matter. The United 
ngdom proposal, on the other hand, was simply 
recommendation to Member Governments to 
oceed to the conclusion of bilateral agreements. 
By a vote of 29. to 14, with 2 abstentions, the 
itd Committee adopted the United Kingdom 
endment. The deletion proposed by the rep- 
entative of the Dominican Republic was re- 
ted by a vote of 20 to 5, with 13 abstentions. 
le resolution as amended was then adopted 
a vote of 29 to 1, with 13 abstentions. The 
ench delegation abstained from voting on the 
1ended resolution, considering that adoption of 
> United Kingdom amendment had deprived 
> French proposal of any practical meaning. 
The General Assembly, at its 117th plenary 
seting on November 17, 1947, unanimously 
opted the resolution proposed by the Third 
ymmittee. The text of the resolution (133 (II) ) 
lows: 
"The General Assembly, 
“Having examined chapter III of the report of the 
onomic and Social Council; 
“Considering that among the functions of the Eco- 
mic and Social Council is that of developing inter- 
tional co-operation ‘with respect to economic, social, 
tural and educational matters’; 
“Considering that such international co-operation 
ist be based on a better mutual understanding among 
oples; 
Ee lddine that the proper method of achieving 
th understanding is to increase direct contacts be- 
een the various elements of the populations of all 
intries, and 
“Considering that workers too often lack means of 
rning about technical and social experiments which 
> being carried out in foreign countries, 


“Urges those Members which are agreeable to ar- 
tange with each other, by direct agreement, such terms 
and conditions as will facilitate the maximum possible 
exchange of workers wishing to take a period of train- 
ing in order to improve their knowledge of their trade 
and to study on the spot the economic and social 
problems confronting their comrades in other countries.” 


(e) INQUIRY CONCERNING THE MASTICATION OF 
COCA LEAVES 


At its second session the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs decided, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Peru, to ask the Economic and Social 
Council to approve a proposal to send an authorita- 
tive commission to South America to investigate 
the effect of the chewing of coca leaves, a centuries- 
old habit among the working population of cer- 
tain South American countries. The Council was 
to consider the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs during its sixth session 
scheduled to convene in February 1948.82 

The representative of Peru submitted a draft 
resolution (A/C.3/160) to the second session of 
the Assembly which provided that the Assembly 
express its interests in this problem and invite the 
Economic and Social Council to consider it with 
all the urgency it deserved. 

The Third Committee considered this resolution 
at its 62nd meeting on October 11, 1947. The 
representative of Peru stated that the habit of 
chewing coca leaves constituted a serious problem 
to Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, 
in which countries an estimated total of ten million 
people were addicts. Concerning the medical 
aspect of the question the representative of Peru 
stated that studies had shown a clear correlation 
between the chewing of coca leaves and the height 
at which addicts lived. It had been found that in- 
habitants of the Andes, after moving to lower 
altitudes, gave up the habit. The problem, how- 
ever, the representative of Peru stated, was not 
merely a medical one. Difficulties were created 
by commercial interests which contributed to the 
spread and maintenance of the chewing of coca 
leaves; by the fact that large areas of fertile land 
were ‘given over to the cultivation of the coca 
plant; and by the fact that capital and labor were 
also involved. The representative of Peru stressed 
the urgency of research on this problem. 

After a brief discussion the Third Committee 
adopted the Peruvian resolution by a vote of 42 
to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

It was unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly, at its 117th plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 17. The text of the resolution (134(II) ) 
follows: 


®See pp. 633-34. 
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“The General Assembly, 

“Taking note that the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
has, in its report to the Economic and Social Council 
on the second session of the Commission, adopted a reso- 
lution concerning the request made by the Government 
of Peru that a Committee of Experts should be sent to 
study the effects of chewing coca leaves on the inhabi- 
tants of certain zones of the Andean region, 

“Expresses its interest in this important subject, and 

“Invites the Economic and Social Council, without 
wishing to prejudge the issue in any way, to consider 
it with all the urgency that it deserves.” 


(f) ENTRY INTO FORCE OF THE PROTOCOL ON 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 


On November 19, 1946, the General Assembly 
approved (resolution 54(I) ) a Protocol amending 
the international agreements, conventions and 
protocols relating to narcotic drugs concluded in 
1912, 1925, 1931 and 1936. The general purpose 
of the Protocol approved by the General Assembly 
was to transfer to the United Nations the powers 
and functions under the above-mentioned con- 
ventions, protocols and agreements formerly ex- 
ercised by the League of Nations. 

The Protocol was first signed by Members of the 
United Nations parties to the former instruments 
on December 11, 1946. The Economic and Social 
Council subsequently invited all states not members 
(with the exception of Franco Spain) which had 
been parties to the former agreements, conventions 
and protocols, to become parties to the Protocol of 
December 11, 1946.84 

The Protocol provides that the amendments 
to the former instruments are to come into force 
in each case when a majority of the parties to each 
of these instruments have become patties to it. 
By the time the second session of the General 
Assembly convened, the Protocol of December 
11, 1946, had not been ratified by a sufficient num- 
ber of states for the amendments to any of the 
previous instruments to come into force. 

The representative of Chile, therefore, submitted 
a draft resolution (A/C.3/161) to the Third Com- 
mittee which provided that the General Assembly 
urge all states which had signed the Protocol of 
December 11, 1946, but had not yet deposited 
instruments of acceptance with the United Nations, 
to do so at the earliest possible opportunity so that 
the amendments to the previous instruments might 
enter into force by the end of 1947. The resolution 
provided further that the General Assembly en- 
dorse the Economic and Social Council’s invitation 
to all Members of the United Nations and all non- 
members parties to the former instruments to 
become parties to the Protocol. 

The Third Committee considered the Chilean 
resolution at its 62nd meeting on October 11, 1947, 
and after brief discussion adopted it unanimously. 


At its 117th plenary meeting on November 1} 
1947, the General Assembly unanimously adopte 
the resolution recommended by the Third Com 
mittee, which follows (resolution 135 (II) ): 


“The General Assembly, 
“Desirous of completing as soon as possible the tran 
fer from the. League of Nations to the United Nation: 
of the powers and functions relating to the control 6 
narcotic drugs, 
“Urges those States which have signed the Protoce 
of 11 December 1946 on narcotic drugs but have ne 
yet deposited instruments of acceptance, to deposit thes 
instruments with the United Nations at the earlie 


international agreements, conventions and protocols ma 
enter into force by the end of 1947; j 

“Endorses the invitation of the Economic and Social 
Council to all Member States and all non-member State 
which ate parties to the international agreements, cof 
ventions and protocols on narcotic drugs to become 
parties to the Protocol of 11 December 1946.” 


(g) REPORT TO THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL ON THE WORK OF REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES AND ASSEMBLIES : 

The Argentine delegation submitted a resolutior 

(A/C.3/158 and Rev.1) to the Third Committe 

in connection with the consideration of Chapte 

III (Social Questions) of the report of the Ece 

nomic and Social Council. 

This draft resolution stated that this chapte 

“interprets the basic principles of internation 

co-operation” for the solution of social problem 

that all countries possess appropriate powers t 

give effect to these principles and that the info 

mation on social questions contained in the repoi 
was supported by facts in possession of the Cour 
cil. It therefore called for the approval of Chapte 

Il, and for a request to Members, the Econom 

and Social Council and the specialized agencies t 

put the recommendations it contained into effect 

The draft resolution proposed that the Counc 

and its committees should consider bringing to 

close as quickly as possible the study of the socié 
questions referred to in Chapter III. The fing 
paragraph of the draft resolution, as revised 
the Argentine representative, read as follows: 


“4. To recommend Members of the United Nation 
holding regional conferences or assemblies that whe 
ever items covered by this Chapter are subjects fe 
discussion, they should communicate the conclusio: 
reached or partial studies made to the Economic 4 
Social Council of the United Nations, with a view | 
promoting comprehensive and universal solutions of th 
questions covered by this Chapter.” 


®See doc. E/575. 
See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-4) 
pp. 264-68 and p. 539. Action with respect to Fran 
Spain was suspended in accordance with the Assembl 
resolution 54(I). 
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The Third Committee considered the revised 
olution (A/C.3/158/Rev.1) at its 74th and 
th meetings on November 3. In the course of 
» discussion the resolution was criticized on the 
lowing grounds: 
(1) It was not correct to say, as stated in the 
aft resolution, that the Economic and Social 
uncil’s report contained an interpretation of 
> basic principles of international co-operation 
- the solution of social problems. The report 
rely constituted an account of the Economic 
d Social Council’s work. 
(2) The General Assembly could not approve 
apter III of the report as a whole, as such ap- 
oval involved judging the accuracy of the report. 
ere was no precedent for such action, and the 
sneral Assembly might be placed in an embar- 
sing position. Moreover, the Third Committee 
d already acted on all the items in Chapter III 
the Council’s report which required action. 
e Third Committee should therefore merely 
te Chapter III of the report as a whole. 
(3) If the General Assembly could not approve 
apter III in its entirety, it could not suggest 
at the recommendations contained in that Chap- 
- be put into effect, as proposed in the Argentine 
solution. 
(4) The provision in the resolution urging 
e Economic and Social Council to act as quickly 
possible on the matters referred to in Chapter 
implied a criticism of the Council’s work. 
The first paragraph of the Argentine resolution 
is acceptable to the majority of representatives. 
At the 75th meeting of the Third Committee, 
e representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
e resolution should consist of a short introduc- 
ry paragraph stating that the General Assembly 
d taken note of Chapter III of the Economic 
d Social Council’s report and of the first para- 
aph of the Argentine resolution. 
The Third Committee unanimously adopted the 
-gentine resolution as amended by the repre- 
ntative of the U.S.S.R. 
At its 117th plenary meeting on November 17, 
47, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
e resolution recommended by the Third Com- 
ittee which follows (resolution 130(II) ): 


“The General Assembly, 

“Having noted chapter III of the report of the Eco- 
mic and Social Council, 

“Recommends to Members of the United Nations 
Iding regional conferences or assemblies that, when- 
er items covered by this chapter are subjects for dis- 
ssion, they should communicate the conclusions reach- 
or partial studies made to the Economic and Social 
uncil of the United Nations, with a view to promot- 
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ing comprehensive and universal solutions of the ques- 
tions covered by this chapter.” 


c. RELATIONS WITH SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
(1) Approval of Agreements with Specialized 
Agencies 

During the second part of its first session the 
General Assembly approved agreements concluded 
between the United Nations and the following 
specialized agencies: The International Labour 
Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
and the International Civil Aviation Organization.®° 
Subsequently the Economic and Social Council’s 
Committee on Negotiations with Inter-Govern- 
mental Agencies negotiated agreements with the 
World Health Organization (A/348), the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (A/349), the International Monetary Fund 
(A/349), the Universal Postal Union (A/347) 
and the International Telecommunication Union 
(A/370 and Add. 1). The Economic and Social 
Council recommended the General Assembly to 
approve these agreements.*¢ 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred these agree- 
ments for consideration to the Second Commit- 
tee with the exception of the agreement with the 
World Health Organization, which was referred 
to the Third Committee. The two Committees 
subsequently agreed that all agreements should be 
examined by the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee.8? 

Consideration of the agreements lasted from 
the 14th meeting of the Joint Committee on 
October 13 to the 18th meeting on October 22. 
The Joint Committee discussed each agreement 
in principle before considering the text of a reso- 
lution approving the agreements. The agreement 
with WHO was discussed briefly and approved 
with the addition of a clause authorizing the use 
of the United Nations /aissez-passer by appropriate 
officials. Inclusion of such a clause had been re- 
quested by the Interim Commission of WHO. The 
draft agreement with the Bank and the Fund al- 
ready contained such a clause. The agreements 
with UPU and ITU were approved without dis- 
cussion and without vote. A clause concerning 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
153: 

8See Chapter IV of the Report by the Economic and 
Social Council to the General Assembly (A/382); see 
also pp. 663-66. 

See also p. 96 concerning Chapter IV of the Report 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
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the United Nations laissez-passer was added to 
the agreement with ITU, as in the case of WHO. 

While there was general agreement concerning 
the approval of the agreements with WHO, ITU 
and UPU, the agreements with the Bank and the 
Fund were the subjects of prolonged debate. The 
controversy centred round Articles II, IV and X 
of the agreements with these agencies.8* The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. considered that 
the proposed agreements with the Bank and the 
Fund violated the provisions of the Charter, in 
particular Articles 17, 62, 63, 64 and 70. Article 
IV, paragraph 3, of the proposed agreement with 
the Bank deprived the United Nations of the 
tight to make recommendations regarding in- 
dividual loans. Article IV, paragraph 2, required 
the United Nations to enter into preliminary con- 
sultation with the Bank before making any recom- 
mendations. The agreements with other specialized 
agencies placed no such limitations upon the 
United Nations. Such provisions, the represen- 
tative of the U.SS.R. stated, put the Bank and 
the Fund beyond the influence of the United 
Nations, whereas agreements were entered into 
for the purpose of achieving co-ordination of 
activities in the general interest of the United 
Nations. 

Article II of the agreements with the Bank and 
Fund,. the U.S.S.R. representative stated further, 
granted special privileges to those organizations 
with respect to reciprocal representation. The 
Bank and Fund were allowed to participate in the 
meetings of all organs of the United Nations, 
whereas the United Nations was granted permis- 
sion to be represented only at meetings of the 
Boards of Governors of those organizations. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. also considered that 
the United Nations was entitled to examine ad- 
ministrative budgets of the specialized agencies 
and to make recommendations on those budgets, 
under Article 17, paragraph 3, of the Charter. The 
proposed agreements with the Bank and Fund 
deprived the United Nations of that right 
(Article X). 

The U.S.S.R. represehttative considered that the 
Bank and Fund should either be convinced of the 
necessity of adhering to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, or, if that were not pos- 
sible, the United Nations should not enter into 
agreements with them. He stated that the United 
States controlled one third of the votes of both the 
Bank and the Fund, and would like to keep the two 
organizations free from the influence of the United 
Natiofis. Under such circumstances, he considered, 
the Bank and Fund lost their international char- 
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‘foreign policy of the United States. 


acter and their activities were subordinated to the 


The U.S.S.R. representative urged that the Join 
Committee should not approve the agreements 
with the Bank and Fund in their present form 
and proposed that they should be returned to the 
Economic and Social Council with the recommen: 
dation that the Council enter into negotiation 
with the Bank and Fund for the purpose of revis 
ing the agreements so as to bring them into line 
with the principles of the Charter. He submitted 
a draft resolution to this effect (A/C.2 & 3/50) 

A number of representatives agreed with the 
US.S.R. representative's criticisms of the agree 
ments with the Bank and Fund. But while certaif 
of these supported the proposal to return tht 
agreements to the Economic and Social Coun 
others considered that the agreements should be 
approved despite their defects, with the under 
standing that they would be revised as soon 4 
possible. On the other hand, a number of repre 
sentatives maintained that the agreements with tht 
Bank and the Fund did not violate the letter 0 
spirit of the Charter in any way. Article IV a 
the draft agreement with the Bank, it was stated 
clearly permitted broad policy recommendation 
on the part of the United Nations. Restrai 
would be exercised only with regard to particula 
loans which required technical judgment amt 
study by the Bank. Exclusion of United Nation 
representatives from the meetings of the Executiv 
Directors of the Bank and the Fund was consideret 
justified, as financial information of an extremeli 
confidential nature was being dealt with at thes 
meetings. The article on budgetary relationship 
was deemed satisfactory in view of the fact tha 
the Bank and Fund did not call on Members 
annual contributions, but covered their expenst 
from the profits made on their operations. Thet 
was therefore not the same need, it was held, fe 
United Nations action aiming at budgetary 
ordination. 


In general it was maintained that the functio 
and operations of the Bank and the Fund wet 
substantially different from those of the othe 
specialized agencies of the United Nations af 
certain special provisions in the agreements wit 
the Bank and Fund were therefore justified. Th 
Bank, for example, floated securities in privat 
money markets and depended on relations wit 
private investors. Every guarantee should be give 
therefore, that its operations should be free frot 
political influence. 


For text of the agreements, see pp. 873-74, 885-8 
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yme representatives admitted the necessity of 
iding that the Economic and Social Council 
Ud refrain from making recommendations with 
ect to particular loans or to terms or condi- 
s of financing by the Bank. However, these 
esentatives considered, the United Nations’ 
t to make general recommendations should 
be limited by the provisions of Article IV, 
graph 2, of the draft agreements which pro- 
d for prior consultations between the Bank 
the Fund. Moteover, they considered that 
e the restrictive nature of the agreements 
d be partly justified in the case of the Bank, 
ch depended on the confidence of private 
talists, there was no need for similar restric- 
; in the case of the Fund, which received 
ts only from governments. 

t the 17th meeting of the Joint Second and 
d Committee on October 18, 1947, the rep- 
atative of Yugoslavia submitted a draft res- 
ion (A/C.2 & 3/54) which provided for the 
yintment of a sub-committee to consider the 
ctions to the immediate approval of the draft 
ements with the Bank and the Fund in the 
t of the discussion in the Joint Committee. 
Joint Committee rejected this proposal by a 
of 30 to 12, with 5 abstentions. 

he U.S.S.R. proposal that the agreements with 
Bank and the Fund be returned to the 
1omic and Social Council for further nego- 
ons with these agencies was rejected by a vote 
9 to 5, with 12 abstentions. The Committee 
approved the agreements with the Bank and 
Fund by a vote of 39 to 4, with 2 abstentions. 
he Committee next considered the text of a 
lution approving the agreements with special- 
agencies. The representative of Norway had 
nitted a draft resolution (A/C.2 & 3/51) 
ch provided for approval of the agreements 
. WHO, UPU, ITU, the Bank and the Fund, 
which also contained a number of general 
mmendations concerning the co-ordination of 
activities of the United Nations and the 
ialized agencies. After a brief discussion the 
mittee decided to adopt those paragraphs of 
Norwegian resolution relating to the approval 
1e draft agreements and to postpone consideta- 
of the other parts of the Norwegian resolution 
1 the Committee should discuss the question 
dministrative and budgetary co-ordination. 

in the recommendation of the Joint Second and 
-d Committee, the General Assembly at its 
th plenary meeting on November 15, 1947, 
nimously adopted the following resolution 
4(I1)): 


“The General Assembly 

“Resolves to approve the agreements with the World 
Health Organization (document A/348), the Universal 
Postal Union (document A/347), the International 
Telecommunications Union (documents A/370 and 
A/370/Add.1), the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (document A/349) and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (document A/349); 

“Approves the insertion in the agreements relating to 
the World Health Organization and the International 
Telecommunications Union of the article regarding the 
use of the Jaissez-passer of the United Nations (docu- 
ments A/348/Add.2 and A/370/Add.1), and 

“Requests the Economic and Social Council to report 
on the action taken in pursuance of these agreements 
as provided in the last paragraph of the General Assem- 
bly resolution 50 (I) of 14 December 1946” so that 
the Council and the General Assembly may, if necessary, 
and after consultation with the said agencies, formu- 
late suitable proposals for improving collaboration.” 


(2) Co-ordination of the Program of the United 
Nations and of the Specialized Agencies 


In resolution 50(1) of December 14, 1946, by 
which the General Assembly approved the agree- 
ments between the United Nations and ILO, 
FAO, UNESCO and ICAO, the Assembly stated 
that it was essential that the policies and activi- 
ties of the specialized agencies and of the organs 
of the United Nations should be co-ordinated, and 
asked the Economic and Social Council to follow 
carefully the progress of such collaboration, and 
to report on it to the General Assembly within the 
space of three years. In resolution 81(1) concern- 
ing budgetary and financial relationships with 
specialized agencies,®° also adopted on December 
14, 1946, the General Assembly requested the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions: 


“1. To continue exploratory discussions with the 
specialized agencies and to report and make recommenda- 
tions to the next regular session of the General Assembly; 

“2. To append, if possible, to the United Nations 
budget for 1948, in the form of information annexes, 
the budgets or proposed budgets of the specialized 
agencies for 1948 with a view to presenting to the 
General Assembly a comprehensive estimate of expendi- 
tures of the United Nations and specialized agencies; 

“3. To explore possible arrangements by which the 
budgets of the several specialized agencies might be 
presented to the General Assembly for approval; 

“4, To develop, at the earliest possible date, in accord- 
ance with the budgetary and financial provisions of the 
agreements with the specialized agencies, arrangements 
for common fiscal controls and common budgetary, ad- 
ministrative and financial practices.” 


To ensure effective implementation of the 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
153. 
"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 


154-55. 
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agreements entered into between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, the Secretary- 
General, in accordance with a request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (resolution 13(III) ) 
established a Co-ordination Committee® consist- 
ing of the Secretary-General as Chairman and 
of the corresponding administrative officers of the 
specialized agencies with which the United 
Nations had concluded agreements.®? Various con- 
sultative committees were also established, in 
different fields.®* 

In pursuance of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of December 14, 1946, concerning budgetary 
and financial relationships with specialized agen- 
cies, the Secretary-General submitted an interim 
report to the Assembly’s second session (A/394/- 
Rev. 1). During its second session, held from 
October 1 to 3, 1947, the Co-ordination Committee 
gave priority in its discussions to the question of 
budgetary and financial relationships with special- 
ized agencies. The Committee adopted that part 
of its report to the Economic and Social Council 
dealing with this question in advance of the report 
as a whole. The Secretary-General made these 
excerpts from the Co-ordination Committee’s 
report available to the second session of the 
General Assembly (A/404) to supplement his 
interim report. 

The Secretary-General’s interim report and the 
Co-ordination Committee’s report dealt with the 
general question of program co-ordination as well 
as with the question of budgetary co-ordination. 
They contained a survey of existing co-ordination 
machinery and of efforts made to co-ordinate the 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, as. well as a seties of recommendations 
designed to achieve the greatest possible degree of 
collaboration in the future. 

Also in accordance with the General Assembly's 
resolution of December 14, 1946, concerning 
budgetary and financial relations with specialized 
agencies, and in accordance with the agreements 
bringing them into relationship with the United 

‘Nations, ILO, FAO, UNESCO and ICAO for- 
warded to the United Nations copies of their 
budget estimates for 1948. The Secretary-General 
submitted to the General Assembly a summary of 
the budget estimates of the United Nations and 
these four specialized agencies (A/318/Add. 1). 

The budget estimates forwarded to the United 
Nations were examined by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
which submitted a report thereon to the General 
Assembly (A/426). As the budgets of the special- 
ized agencies had already been approved by the 


appropriate organs of these agencies, the Adv 
Committee devoted its examination mainh 
questions of general principle and submitt 
number of recommendations which it consid 


‘the General Assembly should adopt. 


The General Assembly referred the interin 
port of the Secretary-General (A/394/Rev. 1) 
Co-ordination Committee’s report (A/404): 
the Advisory Committee's report to the Fifth ( 
mittee for consideration and report. The Se 
Committee and the Joint Second and Third € 
mittee considered the question of the co-ording 
of the activities of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies in connection with its di 
sion of Chapter IV of the Economic and S$ 
Council’s report.9® 

Four resolutions and a number of amendn 
were submitted to the General Assembly on 
subject of relations with and co-ordination of 
specialized agencies. The representatives of B 
submitted a draft resolution to the Fifth Com 
tee (A/C.5/150) which provided that the Get 
Assembly would, inter alia: 


(1) call upon Members to take such action ar 
give such instructions to their representatives as ¥ 
ensure co-ordination of the policies of the United 
tions and the specialized agencies; 

(2) commend the Economic and Social Council 
the specialized agencies for the steps already take 
achieve program and administrative co-ordination; 

(3) call upon the specialized agencies to present 
year reports on past activities and future plans of o 
tions, as well as their budgetary estimates for each 
ing year; 

(4) request the Sectetary-General to report on 


_the possibility of establishing a consolidated budge 


the United Nations and the specialized agencies, (b’ 
possibility of central collection of Members’ cont 
tions, (c) measures for achieving greater uniformi 
presentation of the budgets of the United Nations 
the specialized agencies, (d) the fiscal year and sch 
of meetings of the specialized agencies; 

(5) request the Secretary-General to accelerate 
development of similar budgetary, administrative 
financial practices in the United Nations and the sp 
ized agencies. 


Two resolutions were submitted to the Se 
Committee. A draft resolution presented by 
French delegation (A/C.2/111) provided that 
Assembly invite the Economic and Social C 
cil to specify and define more exactly the t 
of the Economic and Employment Commis 


"Subsequently called “Administrative Committee 
Co-ordination.” 

Bw Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-4: 
546. 

"SFor work of the Co-ordination Committee, see 
678-83. 

“For the text of the Advisory Committee’s repo 
amended by the’ Fifth Committee, see pp. 114-18. 

"See p. 96. 
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the Fiscal Commission, and to establish a 
of priorities with strict regard to the most 
ing needs of the United Nations; to utilize 
cconomic and Employment Commission and 
ib-commissions and the Fiscal Commission 
as supplementary research centres working 
endently than as bodies for co-ordinating the 
of regional commissions, specialized agencies 
tates or groups of states; and to define pre- 
the sphere of activity of the regional com- 
ys so as to avoid duplication and assure close 
1 with specialized agencies. A draft resolu- 
ubmitted by the Greek delegation (A/C.2/- 
recommended that the Economic and Social 
cil establish a standing co-ordination commit- 
f seven experts selected on a regional basis 
erate in continuous session. It would be the 
ittee’s task to co-ordinate the activities of all 
commissions and sub-commissions of the 
mic and Social Council and the activities 
> specialized agencies of the United Nations. 


> Second Committee discussed the French 
steek resolutions at its 44th meeting on 
er 15, 1947. On the proposal of the rep- 
ative of the United Kingdom it was decided 
vote of 25 to 17, with 4 abstentions, that 
resolutions should be referred to the Joint 
d and Third Committee for further con- 
tion. 

> representative of Norway submitted a draft 
tion to the Joint Second and Third Com- 
> (A/C2 & 3/51)°® which provided, inter 
hat the General Assembly 


request the Economic and Social Council to ex- 
he possibilities of developing one or more standard 
ents for relations with specialized agencies, and 
recommend the Governments of Member na- 
o take measures to ensure on the national level a 
nated policy of their delegations to the Economic 
cial Council and the different specialized agencies, 
instruct their delegations to the specialized agen- 
which they are members to further actively the 
o-ordination of the policies and activities of the 
nic and Social Council and the policies and activi- 
the specialized agencies. 


endments to the Brazilian resolution were 
tted by the representatives of the United 
lom (A/C.2 & 3/57) and of Norway 
2 & 3/62-A/C.5/190). The representa- 
f Lebanon proposed amendments (A/C.2 & 
to the Norwegian draft resolution (A/C.2 
1s) 
its 15th meeting on October 14, 1947, the 
Second and Third Committee, to which the 
1 and Greek resolutions had been referred, 
ized its Chairman to consult with the Chair- 


man of the Fifth Committee on joint action to be 
taken on the resolutions before the Joint Second 
and Third Committee and the resolution intro- 
duced in the Fifth Committee by the Brazilian 
representative (A/C.5/150). Following their 
consultation, the Chairmen of the Joint Commit- 
tee and of the Fifth Committee addressed a letter 
dated October 17, 1947, to the President of the 
General Assembly, requesting that there should be 
a joint meeting of the two Committees to discuss 
these several resolutions and to frame a single 
consolidated resolution for transmission to the 
General Assembly (A/C.2 & 3/55). On October 
18, 1947, the President of the General Assembly 
approved this suggestion. The Joint Second and 
Third Committee and the Fifth Committee thete- 
fore held two joint meetings on November 5.%7 

Before these two joint meetings were held, the 
representatives of the delegations which had 
moved resolutions or amendments (ie., the rep- 
resentatives of Brazil, France, Greece, Lebanon, 
Norway and United Kingdom) consulted inform- 
ally, agreed on the substance of the question and 
submitted in place of their separate proposals a 
consolidated draft resolution (A/C.2 & 3/63—A/- 
C.5/193) based upon the Brazilian resolution. Dis- 
cussion at the joint meetings on November 5 was 
therefore based upon this consolidated resolution. 
The representative of the United States submitted 
further amendments to the joint draft resolution 
which were for the most part incorporated into the 
text of the resolution after consultation among all 
the representatives concerned (A/C.2 & 3/63/- 
Add. 1-A/C.5/193/Add. 1). 

Discussion in the Committee centred on the 
following issues: 


1. Action of States Members of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies 


The joint resolution serving as the basis of the 
Committee’s discussion contained a recommenda- 
tion to Member States to take measures to ensure 
on the national level a co-ordinated policy of their 
delegations to the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, in order to ensure full co-operation 
between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. The view was expressed, particularly 
by the representatives of Norway, the United 
States, France and China, that a principal obstacle 
in harmonizing the problems and actions of the 


This resolution also dealt with the approval of agree- 
ments between the United Nations and WHO, UPU, 
ITU, the Bank and the Fund. See p. 109. 

"The 23rd and 24th meetings of the Joint Committee 
and the 87th and 88th meetings of the Fifth Committee. 
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numerous inter-governmental organizations was to 
be found in the fact that different delegations 
representing the same Member States at various 
international conferences sometimes took diverg- 
ent or incompatible positions on significant issues 
and that such conflicts in policy were not recon- 
ciled at the national level. They therefore attached 
importance to the above recommendation. The 
US.S.R. delegation, however, considered that it 
was improper to make such a recommendation. 
This matter should be left to the governments 
themselves. With some drafting changes the Joint 
Second, Third and Fifth Committee adopted this 
recommendation. 

2. Co-ordinating Responsibilities of the Economic 

and Social Council, 

The joint resolution contained a recommenda- 
tion that the General Assembly request the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to give constant atten- 
tion, in arriving at its decisions, to the factor of 
the relative priority of proposals, and to consider 
as a matter of urgency the further steps which 
should be taken to develop effective co-ordination 
of the programs of the United Nations and its 
subsidiary organs and the specialized agencies. 
A number of Members considered it important 
that succeeding sessions of the Economic and 
Social Council should deal more extensively with 
problems of co-ordination, not only as they relate 
to administrative co-operation and avoidance of 
duplication of work, but also in terms of positive 
policy guidance to specialized agencies. There was 
agreement that the factor of the relative impor- 
tance of proposals and projects should be consid- 
ered by the Council in its recommendations to 
specialized agencies as well as in the establish- 
ment of programs for its own subsidiary organs, 
and that the role of specialized agencies should be 
borne in mind when programs for the United 
Nations were considered. The representatives of 
France and Norway considered that a priorities 
system would be desirable, with financial concen- 
tration in a given year on, for example, relief 
programs, and accompanying decreases in govern- 
ment contributions to agencies whose programs 
were not related to the priority objectives decided 
upon. The representative of the United States, 
however, considered that absolute priorities could 
not be realized, partly because of the inherent dif- 
ficulties in assigning priorities and partly because 
it was inevitable that all agencies should maintain 
their secretariats at some relatively constant level 
consistent with the minimum responsibilities put 
upon them by their basic instruments. 
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3. Standard Texts of Agreements with Specia 

Agencies 

The joint resolution contained a recomme 
tion to the effect that the Economic and § 
Council explore the possibilities of developing 
or more standard texts of draft agreements fo: 
in future negotiations with specialized aget 
The representative of Norway, who had adva 
this recommendation, stated that the present d 
ences in agreements were largely the resu 
bargaining between negotiating committees 
that the entire set of relationship agreen 
should be reviewed, looking toward revisio 
accordance with a “model” agreement, or pos 
several “model” agreements which allowed 
categories of agencies. The representative 
Australia and the United States expressed op 
tion to the Norwegian proposal, on the gr 
that an attempt to standardize the texts of a 
ments would prove difficult and probably har: 
since the agencies varied as to their constitu 
membership, functions and methods of oper: 
The representatives of the United Kingdom 
the U.S.S.R. also opposed inclusion in the re 
tion of any reference to the standardizing of a 
ments. The Committee decided to delete the 
graph in question. 

4. Common or Consolidated Budget 

A large share of the Committee’s discu 
centred on the question of budgetary co-or 
tion. The joint resolution provided that the 
eral Assembly request the Secretary-Geneta 
consultation with the specialized agencies an 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
Budgetary Questions, to prepare a report for 
mission to the Economic and Social Council 
the third session of the General Assembly 
recommendations concerning: 

(1) The feasibility of establishing eventually a 
mon or consolidated budget for the United Nation 
the specialized agencies which might be approved | 
General Assembly; 

(2) The possibility and desirability of centra 


lection of Members’ contributions to the United N 
and the specialized agencies. 


The representatives of Belgium, Egypt, 
and the U.S.S.R. expressed opposition in prir 
to a consolidated budget and central collectic 
contributions. The representative of Bel; 
supported by the representative of Egypt, 
tended that at San Francisco the League of Na 
system of a single budget approved by a ce 
organ had been deliberately renounced, and 
a consolidated budget would be contrary to A 
17, paragraph 3, of the Charter. He also consi 
such a budget impractical because’ of (a) d 
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in membership between the United Nations 
1e specialized agencies; (b) legislative diffi- 
; within those countries which treated the 
dual budgets for different agencies as part 
rious departmental budgets; and (c) the 
ity of the General Assembly to change the 
tutions of the specialized agencies by uni- 
_action, the procedure of approval of budgets 
prescribed by the various constitutions. 

> representative of India considered that it 
| not be desirable for one body (the General 
ably ) to decide on the budget and for another 
(the appropriate principal organ of each of 
ecialized agencies) to determine programs 
olicy. He submitted an amendment to the 
resolution to delete all reference to a com- 
or consolidated budget and central collection 
atributions and to substitute a recommenda- 
o the effect that the Secretary-General report 
he feasibility of improved budgetary co- 
ation between the United Nations and the 
lized agencies”. 

e representative of he’ US.S.R. stated that 
ition to a consolidated budget should not be 
derstood as objection to the use of the 
*t as a means of co-ordination. The U.S.S.R. 
ution would vote against the entire resolution 
erence to a consolidated budget were included. 
yuld accept deletion of the paragraphs in 
ion or adoption of the Indian amendment. 
e representatives of Brazil, France, Norway 
he United States favored retention of the 
it reference to a consolidated budget. The 
ity of the members of the Economic and 
| Council and of the General Assembly, it 
irgued, had approved certain of the agree- 
; with specialized agencies which make 
ic reference to an eventual consolidated 
t. The representative of Brazil pointed out 
he proposed text of the joint resolution did 
adorse the principle of a consolidated budget; 
aply called for a report on the feasibility 
entually establishing a common or consoli- 
budget. 

e representative of Norway thought an even- 
consolidated budget to be a cornerstone of 
aational organization, considering that it 
1 make possible the fixing of an order of 
ity in international projects. The problems 
ved, such as membership differences, he stated, 
not insuperable and should not be allowed 
event consideration of eventual central 
etary control. 

ie Committee decided to adopt the Indian 
dment. The representatives of the United 


States and France stated that they wished to be 
assured that adoption of the Indian amendment 
did not relieve the Secretary-General of his re- 
sponsibilities under the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution of December 14, 1946, concerning budget- 
ary and financial relations with specialized agen- 
cies and that it did not preclude the possibility 
of studying the feasibility of a consolidated budget. 
They requested this understanding to be recorded. 

Having adopted a number of drafting changes 
in addition to the amendments mentioned above, 
the Committee adopted the resolution as a whole 
by a vote of 43 to 0, with 1 abstention. 

At its 121st plenary meeting on November 20, 
1947, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Joint Second, 
Third and Fifth Committee the text of which 
follows (resolution 125(II) ): 


“Having examined the teport of the Economic and 
Social Council, (document A/382) and the interim 
report of the Secretary-General on the budgetary and 
financial relationships between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies (document A/394/Rev.1); 

“Having had its attention drawn to the interim report 
of the Co-ordination Committee to the Economic and 
Social Council (document A/404), which deals with 
budgetary and financial relationships of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and related pro- 
gramme matters; 

“Considering that it is essential, in order to prevent 
overlapping of activities and duplication of effort, to 
develop more effective co-ordination in the economic and 
social fields among the organs and subsidiary organs of 
the United Nations, among the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, and among the specialized agencies 
themselves, and to provide means for assessing the rela- 
tive urgency and importance of projects; 

“Considering that it is desirable without detriment to 
essential activities to minimize the financial burden im- 
posed upon Members by the activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies; and 

“Considering that these results can most effectively be 
achieved by mutual application of the agreements be- 
tween the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
and the development of the methods of co-operation 
foreseen in resolutions 50 (I) and 81 (1I),” 

“The General Assembly therefore 

“1. Calls upon members to take measures to ensure 
on the national level a co-ordinated policy of their dele- 
gations to the United Nations and to the different spe- 
cialized agencies in order that full co-operation may be 
achieved between the Organization and the specialized 
agencies, and, in particular, to instruct their representa- 
tives in the governing bodies of the specialized agencies 
to use every effort to ensure the transmittal of reports, 
programmes of operation, and budgets or budgetary esti- 
mates referred to in paragraph 4 of this resolution; 

“2. Commends the Economic and Social Council, the 
Secretary-General and the specialized agencies for the 


See Official Records of the second session of the 
General Assembly, Supplement No. 3. 

"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p, 
153, pp. 154-55. 
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steps already taken, including the establishment of a Co- 
ordination Committee, to achieve programme and ad- 
ministrative co-ordination among the specialized agen- 
cies and the United Nations; 

“3. Requests the Council to give constant attention 
to the factor of the relative priority of proposals, and to 
consider as a matter of urgency the further steps which 
should be taken to develop effective co-ordination of the 
programme of the United Nations and its subsidiary 
organs on the one hand and the specialized agencies on 
the other; 

“4. Calls upon the specialized agencies, as appropriate 
under the terms of their respective agreements with the 
United Nations: 

“(a) To present each year, to the session of the 
Economic and Social Council preceding the opening 
of the regular session of the General Assembly, their 
reports on past activities and their programmes of 
operations for the subsequent fiscal year to enable the 
Council to promote the most efficient and practical use 
of the resources of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies by recommendations concerning the 
definition of responsibility for specific projects and 
concerning priorities for action; 

“(b) To transmit their budgets or budgetary esti- 
mates for 1949, and for each year thereafter, to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations before 1 July 
of the preceding year, in order that the Secretary- 
General may incorporate these budgets or budgetary 
estimates as information annexes in his annual budget 
estimates for transmittal to the General Assembly, 
together with such summaries as he may deem appro- 
priate and useful; 

“5. Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with specialized agencies through the Co-ordination 
Committee and in consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to 
prepare a report for submission to the Economic and 
Social Council and the third regular session of the 
General Assembly with recommendations concerning: 

“(a) Measufes for achieving greater uniformity in 
presentation of the budgets of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies with a view to providing a 
basis for comparison of the several. budgets; 

“(b) The fiscal year and schedule of meetings of 
the specialized agencies in their relation to the pro- 
cedures envisaged in paragraph 3 above; 

“(c) The feasibility of improved budgetary co- 
ordination between the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and 
“6. Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation 

with the specialized agencies through the Co-ordination 
Committee and, where appropriate, the Advisory Com- 
mittee, to promote.the development of similar budgetary, 
administrative and financial practices in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies.” 


(3) Budgetary and Financial Relations with 
Specialized Agencies 


After the Joint Second, Third and Fifth Com- 
mittee had adopted the resolution concerning 
relations with and co-ordination of the programs 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
it remained for the Fifth Committee to consider 
the reports (A/394/Rey. 1, A/404) submitted 
by the Secretary-General in accordance with the 


x 


General Assembly’s resolution of December 
1946, concerning budgetary and financial impl 
tions; the informative annex to the Un 
Nations budget estimates for 1948 showing p 
posed expenditures for the United Nations 4 
the specialized agencies (A/318/Add. 1); and 
Report of the Advisory Committee on Admini 
tive and Budgetary Questions relating to 

budgets of the specialized agencies for 1! 
(A/426) 20° 

The Committee noted the Secretary-Gene 
reports. The Advisory Committee’s report } 
discussed in some detail at the 92nd meeting 
the Fifth Committee on November 8, 1947. Ai 
adopting several amendments to the Advis 
Committee’s report suggested by the represe 
tives of Australia and the United Kingdom, 
Fifth Committee unanimously approved the tre 
as a whole. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Commit 
the General Assembly at its 121st plenary meet 
on November 20, 1947, unanimously adopted 
following resolution (165 (IL) ): 

“The General Assembly 

“Commends to the attention of the Internati 
Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Org 
zation, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
Cultural Organization and the International Civil A 
tion Organization, the recommendations of the Ady 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Quest 
on the budgets of specialized agencies for 1948 attac 
hereto as Annex A.” 

ANNEX A 
BUDGETS OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES FOR If 
REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMI 
TRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS AS ADOP 
AFTER AMENDMENT BY THE FIFTH COMMITTEE 

1. The Charter of the United Nations provide 
Article 17, paragraph 3, that “the General Asse 
shall consider and approve any financial and budge 
atrangements with specialized agencies referred to 
Article 57 and shall examine the administrative bud 
of such specialized agencies with a view to ma 
recommendations to the agencies concerned’. 

2. At the first part of its first session, the Gen 
Assembly resolved that the Advisory Committee on 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions should, as om 
its functions, ‘examine on behalf of the General Ass 
bly the administrative budgets of specialized agen 
(resolution 14 (I) of 13 February 1946). 

3. At the second part of its first session, the Gen 
Assembly approved Agreements with the Internati 
Labour Organisation, the United Nations Educatio 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, the Food 
Agriculture Organization and the International 
Aviation Organization, by which these organiza 
each undertook, inter alia, 

(i) To consult with the United Nations in 
preparation of their budgets; 
(ii) To transmit their budgets to the United | 


1See p. 110. 
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s for examination by the General Assembly, which 
ht make recommendations “concerning any item or 
Is contained therein”; 

iii) To conform as far as might be practicable to 
dard practices and forms recommended by the 
ted Nations. 

Agreements provided further that representatives 
se organizations should be entitled to take part, 
it vote, in the deliberations of the General Assem- 

any Committee thereof at all times when their 
s or general ‘administrative or financial questions 
1g the organizations were under consideration. 

The Advisory Committee has now examined in 
outline the budgets of these four specialized agen- 
r 1948" Representation of the agencies during 
mmittee’s discussions greatly facilitated the Com- 

s work. 
following table shows the gross totals of the ex- 
ure proposed in the budgets, together with the 
onding totals of the estimates for the preceding 
al year. 


our Specialized 
Agencies 
tional Labour Organi- 
mn (period 1 January- 
December 1948) ........ 
ind Agriculture Organ- 
on (period 1 January- 
December 1948) ........ 
tional Civil Aviation 
anization (period 
ly 1947-30 June 1948) 
Nations Educational, 
ntific and Cultural Or- 
zation (period 1 Janu- 
31 December 1948).... 


1948 1947 
Dollars (US) 


4,449,295" 3,756,362 


5,000,000" 5,048,000 


2,625,000 1,960,000 


8,507,821" | 5,8751359 


GROSS) TOTAL 2 esis 20,582,116 16,639,721 
[he Committee was not in a position to examine 
igets of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
evelopment, the International Monetary Fund, the 
sal Postal Union, the International Telecommuni- 
Union, the Interim Commission of the World 
Organization, or the International Refugee Or- 
ion, since no agreements had been concluded*® 
n them and the United Nations under Article 57 
Charter. 
Nature of the examination made—In making its 
ation, the Committee took account of the fact that 
dgets had already been subject to scrutiny by the 
riate finance or other committees of the agencies 
ied, and had in two cases been approved by the 
conferences of the agencies. The Advisory Com- 
noted that: 

The budget of the International Labour Organisa- 
d been adopted by the International Labour Con- 
in June 1947 at the amount proposed by the 
ling Body, which had reduced the estimates of the 
r-General by approximately $380,000. 

The budget of the United Nations Educational, 
ic and Cultural Organization had been reviewed 
Finance Committee of the Executive Board, which 
awn the attention of the General Conference (to 
1 in Mexico City in November 1947) to certain 
-but had made no specific recommendations to 
the figures. 

The budget of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 


zation had been reduced by the Committee on Financial 
Control from a total of $5,317,931 proposed by the 
Director-General to a total of $5,000,000. This total 
was later approved by the Conference of the organization 
in August 1947. 

(d) The budget of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization had been approved by the Assembly of that 
organization in May 1947, at a total which was approxi- 
mately $590,000 lower than that proposed by the In- 
terim Council. 

7. In view of the above considerations, the Advisory 
Committee devoted its examination on this occasion 
mainly to questions of general principle and importance. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


8. The Committee feels that it is desirable that two 
general recommendations should be made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

(a) Implementation of recommendations which the 
General Assembly may make.—Since it may often be 
the case that the plenary bodies of specialized agencies 
will have approved their budgets before the General 
Assembly is in a position to make recommendations 
upon them, the Advisory Committee suggests that the 
General Assembly should recommend that the plenary 
bodies concerned should at their next sessions authorize 
their standing executive bodies to “take such interim 
action, within the limits of their present constitutional 
powers, as they deem necessary on any recommendations 
which the General Assembly may make. 

(b) Examination of the budgets within the specialized 
agencies —The Committee believes it to be essential that 
any substantial administrative and financial proposals 
should receive critical and detailed examination from a 
small committee of specially qualified persons. The Com- 
mittee would therefore suggest that the specialized 
agencies be invited to review their machinery for ex- 
amination of the budget proposals to see whether it 
meets this requirement. 

9. Certain other general ‘points seemed to the Com- 
mittee to be worthy of attention, while not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, calling for formal recommen- 
dations by the General Assembly. 

10. Consultation in preparation of budgets after ap- 
proval of programmes—The Committee noted that, 
despite the terms of the agreements approved, the desir- 
able degree of consultation between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in the preparation of their 
budgets had not in some cases yet been achieved. The 
Committee believes that full consultation at all stages of 


The financial year of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization covers the period July 1 to June 30. In the 
other cases, as in the case of the United Nations, the 
financial year is the calendar year. 

1°’This total includes $175,234 provision for a reserve 
fund. Miscellaneous receipts are estimated at $23,365. 

2°This total includes $624,709 provision for contin- 
gencies and unforeseen expenses. Miscellaneous receipts 
are estimated at $4,000. 

**T his total includes $125,000 for reserve for new proj- 
ects and unforeseen expenses and $94,000 provision for 
Working Capital Fund and Joint Support Emergency 
Fund. Miscellaneous receipts are estimated at $25,000. 

This total includes $764,644 provision for contin- 
gencies and unforeseen expenses. Miscellaneous receipts 
are estimated at $20,000. 

1A greements with the first five of these agencies have 
since been approved by the General Assembly at its 
115th plenary meeting. 
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budget preparation is important, not merely on technical 
grounds but also because close working relationships in 
this field would necessarily disclose areas where work 
programmes may overlap or where co-operative action 
may be required. It might indicate also where joint 
economies could be made, and would enable one organi- 
zation to benefit by the experience of others, by showing 
comparative standards of efficiency in many common 
fields, such as conference services, translating, printing, 
etc. The Committee therefore hopes that active consulta- 
tion will be made a reality in all cases. 

11. Form of the budget—Consultation should also 
lead to closer approximation in the form of the various 
budgets. The Committee noted that, whereas the forms 
of the present budgets showed superficial similarity, 
there were basic differences in details. The Committee 
saw no insuperable reason why many of these differences 
could not be eliminated. It would suggest that the trend, 
particularly in the administrative field, should be to 
enable cost comparisons to be instituted between com- 
mon types of services. It understands that good progress 
in this direction has been made in inter-Secretariat dis- 
cussion. The Committee does not of course consider that 
the desirability of similarity in budget form should be 
pressed to an unreasonable extent. 

12. Co-ordination and presentation of work pro- 
grammes.—tin connexion with the question of construct- 
ing a budget to show the cost of activities, the Committee 
would stress also the need for adequate budget justifica- 
tion. Estimates cannot properly be appraised unless a 
statement of work to be done in the financial year under 
consideration is provided for each section or division of 
the budget. Presentation of work projects in the budget 
is also of importance in connexion with the question of 
co-ordination of the work programmes of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

13. There have been widespread apprehensions re- 
garding overlapping and duplication between the special- 
ized agencies and the United Nations, and the Advisory 
Committee recently held a joint meeting with the Co- 
ordination Committee. At that meeting, the specialized 
agencies expressed a clear realization and acceptance of 
the role which the Economic and Social Council should 
play in the development of an overall work programme. 
Arrangements have been made by which the Council 
will receive reports, not only upon the past activities of 
the specialized agencies, but reports on future pro- 
gtammes so far as these can be foreseen with reasonable 
accuracy. The Advisory Committee believes that these 
reports will be of fundamental importance in integrating 
the work of the international organizations. It felt that 
a willing spirit of co-operation was developing among 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, and 
that close relationships were being formed. 

14. Internal financial controls—In the course of 
its examination, the Committee noted that the systems 
of financial control differ in the different organizations. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization is in an unique 
position in that its budget is for practical reasons virtual- 
ly limited to a total of about $5,000,000. It is there- 
fore under the strongest pressure to exercise stringent 
control in order to fit its programme into pre-determined 
financial limits. Its internal control includes a strong 
internal audit, which is placed under the Chief of the 
Financial Services, but which can if necessary report 
directly to the Committee on Financial. Control. The 
financial controls in the ILO and ICAO to some extent 
resemble each other. In both organizations, no expendi- 


ture can be incurred without the prior agreement o 
Finance Service, the head of which has dfrect acce 
the Director-General or Secretary-General. The int 
audit in ICAO reports direct to the Secretary-Gei 
The administrative and budgetary organizatior 
UNESCO is similar to that in the United Nations 
will be seen from paragraph 16 below, the relative 
and staff requirements of the various systems | 
widely, and the Committee would suggest that di 
1948 the United Nations Secretariat, in consult 
with the secretariats of the specialized agencies, sl 
make a comparative study of the various administ1 
and financial systems with a view to determining 
most effective and economical system, having rega 
all factors. It further suggests that an examinatio 
made to see to what extent the external audit o} 
accounts of the specialized agencies differs in natu 
between the organizations. The Committee believes 
common precepts of audit would assist the evolutic 
sound common financial practices. 


OBSERVATIONS ARISING FROM THE ESTIMATE 


15. As stated in the preceding paragraphs, the bi 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization is vir 
limited to a total of about $5,000,000. It will, hoy 
be noted from paragraph 4 above that the overall 
of the budgets of the other three specialized age 
has increased from $11.6 millions to $15.5 mii 
approximately. The Committee recognizes that 
increase is to be expected when an embryonic orgs 
tion undertakes full scale activities for a full year. N 
theless, it would urge that, in view of the ecor 
situation in many Member States, all specialized | 
cies should make every effort to avoid undue inet 
in their requirements. In the particular case of 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultura 
ganization, whete the increase over 1947 is greatest 
Committee noted that the work programme proj 
was extremely wide, and the Committee would su 
that the General Assembly draw the attention of 
organization to the relatively large size of its budget 
urge it to make every effort to achieve a redu 
therein. 

16. Detailed comparison between 1948 and 
estimates was not in all cases possible, but compa 
between the 1948 estimates of the United Nations ai 
the four specialized agencies for certain major con 
items, as indicated in the table [opposite], is of interé 
is, of course, difficult to draw firm conclusions fron 
table in view of the varying circumstances of the or 
zations, but the figures emphasize the points mac 
paragraphs 10, 11 and 14. 

17. Salaries, Allowances and Provident Fund— 
Committee understands that a joint consultative 
mittee of the United Nations and the specialized age 
has done considerable exploratory work towards th 
velopment of a scheme of common standards of 
and remuneration. The Advisory Committee bel 
that this work is of the utmost importance, and tha 
aim should be to develop a common system, which 
facilitate the building up of an international civil sei 
It is not necessary that the specialized agencies accep 
United Nations practices or vice versa; the essential 
is to make common use of the best practices whe 
they may be found. It will necessarily take a peric 
years to build up a good international service: 
groundwork should, however, be laid now. 

18. The Committee was informed that the s 
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Expenditure United Nations* ILO FAO ICAO UNESCO 
ies (including overtime and salaries of 
temporary staff) : 
jministrative and financial servicesf........ $1,433,199 $60,000 $100,000 $70,000 $290,000 
ynference and general servicest................ 7,974,077 500,000 430,000 525,000 796,000 
ther departments or services...........0....0... 6,527,559 1,430,000 1,865,000 750,000 1,874,000 
DOCS 0 ae i ee ee 2,065,000 23,000 175,000 115,000 1,160,000 
FA eM ts HUNG CLE pte ct oee vase mesib vena teesstocses 1,852,652 312,000 330,000 115,000 163,000 
rbursement of income taX..........0..cccce 450,000 — 100,000 —_— 40,000 
ingencies, reserves, etc., and unforeseen ; 
EX DOESES meer cae, atten ss gee a eccaeh seen ees aceon — 175,000 625,000 125,000 765,000 
FREMPCHCICULES eaten eee iets aces ee te 14,197,515 1,926,000 1,375,000 856,000 3,420,000 
‘TST ia ER Se ede eee ee 34,500,000 4,426,000 5,000,000 ~—2,556,000t 8,508,000 
Staff 
ber of staff proposed for: 
iministrative and financial services.......... — 20 27 25 87 
nference and general services................+. — 180 160 230 305 
her departments or services................... ses 280 354 145 362 
RECOUUALES TAR Ei tiger tote artes ecveetnrcseea —_ 480 541 400§ 754 


Revised estimates submitted by the Secretary-General before action by the Fifth Commitee. 
‘he terms “Administrative and financial services” and “Conference and general services’ are used in the sense in 
h they are used in the United Nations budget, but, owing to differences in organization, some adjustments in 


opriations have been made. 
ixcluding provisions for Working Capital Fund. 


‘he total number of staff proposed by the Secretary-General was 442, but the Conference made a reduction 


) per cent in the budget provision for salaries. 


; and classification structure of the FAO were on 
vhole similar to those of the United Nations. The 
has taken cettain steps to bring its salary scales into 
approximation with those of the United Nations, 
t will retain its old established classification structure 
oad categories of staff. The ICAO has its own salary 
classification scheme. The UNESCO has adopted 
sd Nations salary scales (as in force before 16 June 
) and children’s allowances, but does not pay cer- 
other allowances which are now in force in the 
sd Nations, such as rental subsidies or expatriation 
ances. The Committee was informed, however, 
a provision of $1,070,178 by that organization for 
lence allowances” resulted from the payment, on a 
nuing basis, of per diem allowances at the rate of 
day for single staff members and $7 a day for those 
dependents. This allowance thus corresponds to the 
er diem allowance which the United Nations paid 
March 1947 but then reduced and finally abolished 
ne 1947. While the Advisory Committee does not 
full information regarding the difficulties of the 
in Paris, it doubts the necessity for these allowances 
recommends that UNESCO should examine the 
ion closely. 

. As regards provision for provident fund contri- 
ns, the Committee was informed that the ILO had 
ed to approach the United Nations with a view to 
ng the United Nations Staff Retirement Scheme. 
FAO was considering a similar step, and had made 
etary provision for the purpose. The Committee 
ves that a common pension scheme would facilitate 
change of staff and promote the creation of a versa- 
nternational civil service. 

. Reimbursement of National Income Tax.—The 
mittee understands that the Food and Agriculture 
nization and the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
and Cultural Organization are in a position similar 
at of the United Nations with regard to national 


taxation on the salaries of staff members. In the case of 
the International Labour Organisation and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, the junior staff 
are mostly locally recruited and receive gross salaries 
which are subject to Canadian income taxation. The 
“international” staff of the ILO have been exempted 
from Canadian income taxation and receive net salaries. 
The “international” staff of ICAO are similarly exempt 
only if they are not Canadian nationals; the organization 
has, however, introduced an internal taxation (that is, a 
staff contributions) plan, so that all its staff are liable to 
taxation of salary in some form. The disposal of the 
revenue from the internal taxation has not been finally 
decided. 

21. Any recommendations to the specialized agencies 
should, in the Committee’s view, await the action to be 
taken on its report on tax equalization in the United 
Nations (document A/396); should that report be 
adopted in principle, a recommendation should be made 
to specialized agencies, which do not have an internal 
taxation scheme, that they should adopt one. 

22. Cost of Documents and Records.—In relation to 
the total expenditure, the cost of documentation and 
records appeared to be a less heavy burden upon the 
specialized agencies than is the case in the United Na- 
tions. In the case of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, for example, the Committee was informed that 
verbatim records of the General Conference were printed 
in the three official languages of the Organization, but 
that only summary records were made for committees of 
the Conference, these records not being printed at all. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization, which has four 
official languages, was said not to print documents in any 
particular language unless the demand justified printing: 
this organization has, however, in the past made verbatim 
records of all meetings, but the Committee was informed 
that in future such records might be made only for 
plenary meetings of the Conference and the Council. 
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The Committee believes that specialized agencies should 
avoid placing unduly wide interpretations on their rules 
of procedure concerning languages, and was glad to note 
that in general this seemed to have been the case. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


23. Since working relationships between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies are still in the proc- 
ess of development, and are the subject of various pro- 
posals before the present session of the General Assembly, 
the Advisory Committee has drawn up this report on 
broad lines. Until there has been time to bring the form 
of the various budgets into closer agreement, and to 
develop budget justification in terms of work programme, 
comparison of the budgets with each other and with the 
budget of the United Nations is apt to be a comparison 
of disparates. As practical results begin to be achieved 
under the various agreements, and as relations between 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies become 
increasingly close, the Committee would hope to be able 
to make a more detailed examination of the budgets. 
For the present year, the Committee believes it to be 
sufficient to emphasize the over-riding need for economy 
and to suggest that the General Assembly should recom- 
mend that: 

(a) The plenary bodies of the specialized agencies 
should authorize their executive authorities to take such 
interim action, within the limits of their present consti- 
tutional powers, as seems appropriate with regard to any 
recommendations which the General Assembly may 
make to them, if such recommendations cannot be dealt 
with by the plenary body itself without considerable 
delay; 

(4) Specialized agencies should ensure, where this is 
not already the case, that their estimates are subjected, 
before submission to the plenary body for consideration, 
to a detailed examination by a committee which includes 
persons specially qualified in the fields of administration 
or finance; 

(c) The attention of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization should be drawn to 
the relatively large size of its estimates. The organization 
should be urged to make every effort to secure a reduc- 
tion in its budget. It should examine closely the necessity 
for payment of residence allowance on a continuing 
basis; 

(d) The specialized agencies, which have not already 
done so, should take steps to become members of the 
United Nations Retirement Scheme, and every effort 
should be made by this and other means to develop the 
common conditions of service necessary for the creation 
of an international civil service. 

24. The Advisory Committee would again emphasize 
that the achievement of the necessary degree of co-ordi- 
nation between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies is in the last analysis the responsibility of Mem- 
bers themselves. By acting consistently, and in con- 
formity with any recommendations which the General 
Assembly may make, at the conferences of the various 
organizations, Members can do much to ensure that the 
international services as a whole operate with efficiency 
and economy. 


(4) Reports from Specialized Agencies 
In accordance with Article 64 of the Charter 
and with their agreements with the United 
Nations, ICAO and UNESCO submitted reports 
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on their activities to the fifth session of 
Economic and Social Council. The Council dé 
cided to consider these reports in the course of i 
sixth session, to be held in February 1948. Report 
were subsequently received from ILO and FAC 

An item concerning consideration of these £6 
ports was included in the provisional agenda 
the second session of the General Assembly, a 
the Secretary-General asked the General Commi 
tee to consider to what extent this item should 
be dealt with through the Second, Third or Jott 
Second and Third Committees and to what exten 
by reference to the Economic and Social Coune 
(A/BUR/84). 

At the 35th meeting of the General Committe 
on September 17, 1947, the representatives of th 
USS.R., the United Kingdom and Chile expressed 
the view that it would be desirable to leave mor 
time for study of these reports. Consideratio 
of the question at this stage would not permit ¢ 
fruitful discussion; it would be more appropriat 
for the General Assembly to study these repor 
after they had been considered by the Econom: 
and Social Council. 

Disagreeing with the majority of the Committet 
the representative of the United States considere 
that the item concerning the reports of the specia 
ized agencies should remain on the agenda. 
General Assembly, under Article 58, he stated, 
responsible for the co-ordination of the polici 
and activities of the specialized agencies. Th 
deletion of that item might create a dangerot 
precedent. 

The General Committee decided to recomme 
to the General Assembly the deletion of this iten 
This recommendation was approved by the Ge 
eral Assembly at its 91st plenary meeting on 
tember 23, 1947. 


d. APPLICATIONS BY ITALY AND AUSTRIA FOR 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Civit AVIATION ORGANIZATION 

In accordance with Article II of the agreemei 
between ICAO and the United Nations,1° th 

Secretary-General of ICAO transmitted to the 


A/386). 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 2 
1947, the General Assembly decided to refer thes 
applications to the Second Committee for consi¢ 
eration. The Second Committee discussed the af 


"For text of the agreement, see Yearbook of t 
United Nations, 1946-47, p. 741. 
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tions at its 98th meeting on October 24, 1947. 
© objection was raised by any representative 
1e application of Italy, which was therefore 
oved by a vote of 40 to 0, with 3 abstentions. 
le representative of the U.S.S.R., however, 
cted to the admission of Austria to ICAO, on 
ground that it was premature. Austria, he 
d, had no civil aviation. The right of flight 
Austrian territory, as well as the right of use 
\ustrian aerodromes, belonged to the Allied 
tol Authorities. Austria could not and must 
alone, nor with the consent of only one or 
her Allied Supreme Commander, take deci- 
; on questions of civil aviation. The question 
vil aviation was the subject of regulations in 
Austrian treaty which was then under consid- 
on by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

ne representative of Czechoslovakia said that 
ould support the admission of Austria to the 
‘national Civil Aviation Organization as soon 
iat Country's international position was clari- 
but that he would abstain from voting at the 
ent time. 

he representatives of the United Kingdom, 
ium, the United States and France supported 
tia’s application for membership in ICAO. 
representative of the United Kingdom stated 
it was in the interests of international safety 
1e air that the application of Austria should be 
oved. The representative of Belgium pointed 
that the rejection of the application would 
pone Austria's admission to ICAO for at least 
ar. The representative of the United States 
idered that all countries stood to benefit from 
acceptance by Austria of international stand- 
of safety and civil aviation. The representative 
rance argued that the objections raised were of 
hnical and not a political character. 

he Second Committee approved the applica- 
of Austria for membership in ICAO by a vote 
0 to 4, with 8 abstentions. The Second Com- 
ee recommended to the General Assembly 
tion of two separate resolutions approving the 
ications of Italy and Austria. 

n the recommendation of the Second Commit- 
the General Assembly at its 103rd meeting on 
ber 31 unanimously adopted the resolution 
coving the application of Italy. At its 104th 
ting on November 1, the General Assembly 
coved the application of Austria by a vote of 
0 5, with 2 abstentions. The texts of the resolu- 
s (121(I1) and 122(II)) adopted by the 
eral Assembly follow: 


“he General Assembly, 
laving considered the application regarding the ad- 


mission of Italy to the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, transmitted by that Organization to the 
General Assembly in accordance with Article II of the 
Agreement between the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 

“Decides to inform the International Civil Aviation 
Organization that it has no objection to the admission of 
Italy to the organization.” 


“The General Assembly, 

“Having considered the application regarding the ad- 
mission of Austria to the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, transmitted by that Organization to the 
General Assembly in accordance with Article II of the 
Agreement between the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 

“Decides to inform the International Civil Aviation 
Organization that it has no objection to the admission of 
Austria to the Organization.” 


e. TRANSFER TO THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION OF CERTAIN ASSETS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


On April 22, 1947, the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organization adopted a resolu- 
tion instructing its Executive Secretary to take the 
necessary steps with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly for the transfer to the 
World Health Organization of certain assets of 
the League of Nations which had been transferred 
to the United Nations. 

The resolution adopted by the Interim Commis- 
sion of WHO was transmitted, through the Sec- 
retary-General, to the Economic and Social Council, 
which recommended the text of a resolution for 
adoption by the General Assembly (93(V)). 

The General Assembly, at its second session, 
referred this question to the Third Committee, 
which considered it at its 74th meeting on No- 
vember 3, 1947, and, after a brief discussion, unan- 
imously adopted the terms of the resolution recom- 
mended by the Economic and Social Council. 

At its 117th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1947, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Third Com- 
mittee the text of which follows (resolution 
129(II) ): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having considered the resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its fifth session on 22 July 
1947,’* concerning the request of the Interim Commis- 
sion of the World Health Organization for the transfer 
to it of certain assets of the League of Nations which 
have been transferred to the United Nations, and 

“Recognizing the desirability of transferring certain 
of such assets to the World Health Organization, 


“Instructs the Secretary-General 
“1. To take the necessary steps, subject to the agree- 


1See pp. 686-87. 
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ments concluded between the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, to effect the following transfers to the World 
Health Organization: 

“(a) Title of ownership of the archives and cor- 
respondence files of the League of Nations Health 
Section; 

“(b) Title of ownership of the stock of publications 
of the League of Nations Health Section, provided the 
World Health Organization shall reimburse to the 
United Nations the value of such publications as may 
be established by negotiation between the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the Director- 
General of the World Health Organization; 

“(c) Title of ownership of the archives, furniture 
and financial assets of the Eastern Bureau of Epidemio- 
logical Intelligence of the League of Nations in Sing- 
apore; 

“(d) Title of ownership of the assets of the Darling 
Foundation and the Léon Bernard Fund; 

“2. To consider the different aspects of the problem 
of the transfer of the medical and health material of the 
League of Nations Library and to submit to the Economic 
and Social Council a draft plan within the framework of 
a general policy relating to the use of the Central Library 
by the United Nations and by the specialized agencies.” 


f. TRANSFER TO THE UNITED NATIONS OF THE 
FUNCTIONS AND POWERS EXERCISED BY THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNDER THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF SEPTEMBER 30, 
1921, ON TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN, THE CONVENTION OF OCTOBER 11, 
1933, ON TRAFFIC IN WOMEN OF FULL AGE 
AND THE CONVENTION OF SEPTEMBER 12, 
1923, ON TRAFFIC IN OBSCENE PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


By resolution 81(V) of August 14, 1947, the 
Economic and Social Council recommended that 
the General Assembly approve the assumption by 
the United Nations of the functions and powers 
exercised by the League of Nations under the 
International Convention of September 30, 1921, 
on traffic in women and children, the Convention 
of October 11, 1933, on traffic in women of full 
age and the Convention of September 12, 1923, on 
traffic in obscene publications. To this end the 
Economic and Social Council submitted for the 
approval of the General Assembly a draft resolu- 
tion and two draft protocols (one relating to traf- 
fic in women and children and one relating to 
traffic in obscene publications) together with an- 
nexes showing amendments to be made in the 
conventions in question in order to effect the 
transfer (A/372) 10° 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred this question 
to the Third Committee, which considered it at its 
63rd meeting on October 13, 1947. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 


proposal (A/C.3/165) to delete Article 14 of t 
International Convention of September 30, 192 
the first two paragraphs of Article 10 of the Cc 
vention of October 11, 1933; and Article 13 of t 
International Convention of September 12, 19; 
These Articles, the U.S.S.R. representative « 
plained, made it possible to exclude colonies a 
territories under Mandate from the provisions 
the Conventions, whereas the traffic in women a 
children and in obscene publications should 
prohibited everywhere. 

The United Kingdom delegation opposed t 
U.S.S.R. proposal, considering that the Third Co 
mittee was not competent to examine the substat 
of the Conventions. The United Kingdom rep 
sentative stated, moreover, that local governme: 
in various colonies had to be consulted on 
domestic matters. The United Kingdom could 1 
impair the rights of colonial peoples by adopt 
the U.S.S.R. amendment. ‘rhe representative of 1 
United States expressed agreement with the rep 
sentative of the United Kingdom. 

The Third Committee by a vote of 17 to 
with 18 abstentions, adopted the U.S.S.R. amet 
ment. Subject to this amendment the Commit 
adopted the resolution, protocols and annexes f 
ommended by the Economic and Social Council. 

The General Assembly considered the Th 
Committee’s report (A/412) at its 96th and 9 
meetings on October 20, 1947. The representat 
of the United Kingdom submitted an amendm 
(A/417) to the Third Committee’s report 
object to the U.S.S.R. amendment adopted by : 
Third Committee by omitting all reference to 7 
deletion of the so-called colonial applicati 
clauses. The representative of the United Kingd 
stated that the amendment in question had 
practical bearing on the actual operation of | 
existing Conventions. The United Kingdom de 
gation nevertheless opposed the deletion of | 
colonial application clauses, because it conside: 
that this would establish a precedent inimical 
the development of self-governing institutions 
colonial territories. The United Kingdom, 
stated, had applied the Conventions concerning 
traffic in women and children and in obscene p 
lications in all its colonies and would continue 
do so. What the United Kingdom Governm 
sought to preserve was the constitutional right 
the colonies to decide for themselves whether 
not they wished to adhere to any convention 
non-political matters which might be concluded 
the future. The representatives of the U.S. 
Haiti and Pakistan expressed opposition to - 


1See pp. 615-16. 
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ited Kingdom amendment, while the United 
tes representative supported it. 
The General Assembly rejected the United 
ngdom amendment by a vote of 23 to 21, with 
abstentions. The resolution recommended by 
: Third Committee was adopted by a vote of 52 
0, with 3 abstentions. The representative of the 
ited Kingdom stated that his delegation had 
ed in favor of the resolution recommended by 
- Third Committee because it agreed in principle 
tit was desirable for the United Nations to 
ume the functions formerly exercised by the 
ague of Nations. The present decision, however, 
yuld not be regarded as constituting any kind 
precedent for the future. 
The text of the resolution (126(II) ) adopted 
the General Assembly follows: 


‘The General Assembly, 

‘Desirous of continuing international co-operation in 
ler to suppress the traffic in women and children and 
obscene publications, 

‘Approves the Protocols which accompany this resolu- 
O; 

‘Urges that they shall be signed without delay by all 
- States which are Parties to the above-mentioned Con- 
itions; 

‘Recommends that, pending the entry into force of the 
resaid Protocols, effect be given to their provisions by 
- Parties to any of the Conventions; 

“Instructs the Secretary-General to perform the func- 
ns conferred upon him by the aforesaid Protocols 
on their entry into force; 

“Directs the Economic and Social Council and the 
sretary-General, in view of the General Assembly’s 
olution on the relations of Members of the United 
tions with Spain adopted on 9 February 1946,"° to 
spend all action under these Protocols and the Conven- 
ns mentioned above with respect to the Franco Gov- 
ument in Spain as long as this Government is in 


” 


wer. 


RAFT PROTOCOL TO AMEND THE CONVEN- 
TION FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE TRAF- 
FIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN, CONCLUDED 
AT GENEVA ON 30 SEPTEMBER 1921 AND 
THE CONVENTION FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN OF FULL AGE, CON- 
CLUDED AT GENEVA ON 11 OCTOBER 1933” 


The Parties to the present Protocol, considering that, 
der the Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic 
Women and Children, concluded at Geneva on 30 
ptember 1921, and the Convention for the Suppres- 
yn of the Traffic in Women of Full Age, concluded at 
sneva on 11 October 1933, the League of Nations was 
vested with certain functions and powers for the con- 
ued performance of which it is necessary to make pro- 
sion in consequence of the dissolution of the League 
Nations, and considering that it is expedient that 
ese functions and powers should be performed hence- 
rth by the United Nations, hereby agree as follows: 
ARTICLE I 


The Parties to the present Protocol undertake that as 
‘tween themselves they will, each in respect of the 


instruments to which it is a Party and in accordance with 
the provisions of the present Protocol, attribute full 
legal force and effect to, and duly apply the amendments 
to, those instruments which are set forth in the annex 
to the present Protocol. 


ARTICLE II 

The Secretary-General shall prepare texts of the Con- 
ventions as revised in accordance with the present Proto- 
col, and shall send copies for their information to the 
Governments of every Member of the United Nations 
and every non-member State to which this Protocol is 
open for signature or acceptance. He shall also invite 
Parties to any of the instruments to be amended by the 
present Protocol to apply the amended texts of those 
instruments as soon as the amendments are in force, even 
if they have not yet been able to become Parties to the 
present Protocol. 


ARTICLE Ill 
The present Protocol shall be open for signature or 
acceptance by any of the Parties to the Convention of 
30 September 1921 for the Suppression of the Traffic 
in Women and Children or the Convention of 11 October 
1933 for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of 
Full Age, to which the Secretary-General has com- 

municated a copy of this Protocol. 


ARTICLE IV 
States may become Parties to the present Protocol by: 
(a) Signature without reservation as to approval; or 
(&) Acceptance, which shall be effected by the de- 
posit of a formal instrument with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE V 

1. The present Protocol shall come into force on the 
date on which two or more States shall have become 
Parties thereto. 

2. The amendments set forth in the annex to the 
present Protocol shall come into force in respect of each 
Convention when a majority of the Parties thereto have 
become Parties to the present Protocol, and consequently 
any State becoming a Party to either Convention, after 
the amendments thereto have come into force, shall be- 
come a Party to the Convention as so amended. 


ARTICLE VI 
In accordance with paragraph 1 of Article 102 of 
the Charter of the United Nations, and the regulations 
pursuant thereto adopted by the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations is authorized 
to effect registration of the present Protocol and the 
amendments made in each Convention by this Protocol 
on the respective dates of their entry into force, and to 
publish the Protocol and the amended Conventions as 

soon as possible after registration. 


ARTICLE VII 

The present Protocol, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
shall be deposited in the archives of the United Nations 
Secretariat. The Conventions to be amended in ac- 
cordance with the annex being in the English and 
French languages only, the English and French texts of 
the annex shall equally be the authentic texts, and the 
Chinese, Russian and Spanish texts will be translations. 


See resolution 32 (1); see also Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, p. 67. 

See League of Nations Treaty Series Vol. 9, p. 415. 

121bid., Vol. 150, p. 431. 
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A certified copy of the Protocol, including the annex, 
shall be sent by the Secretary-General to each of the 
Parties to the Convention of 30 September 1921, for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Children or 


the Convention of 11 October 1933 for the Suppression | 


of the Traffic in Women of Full Age as well as to all 
Members of the United Nations. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, being duly 
authorized thereto by their respective Governments, 
signed the present Protocol on the date appearing op- 
posite their respective signatures. 

DONE*ath ee thisiday) of) s.r 194 . 


ANNEX 


(i) INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN, OPENED FOR SIGNATURE 
AT GENEVA, 30 SEPTEMBER 1921 


The first paragraph of article 9 shal! read: 

The present Convention is subject to ratification. As 
from 1 January 1948 instruments of ratification shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, who will notify the receipt of them to Members of 
the United Nations and to non-member States to which 
the Secretary-General has communicated a copy of the 
Convention. The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. 


Article 10 shall read: 

Members of the United Nations may accede to the 
present Convention. 

The same applies to non-member States to which the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
may decide officially to communicate the present Con- 
vention. 

Accession will be notified to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, who will notify all Members of the 
United Nations and the non-member States to which the 
Secretary-General has communicated a copy of the Con- 
vention. 


Article 12 shall read: 

The present Convention may be denounced by any 
State which is a Party thereto, on giving twelve months’ 
notice of its intention to denounce. 

Denunciation shall be effected by notification in writ- 
ing addressed to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. Copies of such notification shall be. transmitted 
forthwith by him to all Members of the United Nations 
and to non-member States to which the Secretary- 
General has communicated a copy of the Convention. 
The denunciation shall take effect one year after the date 
on which it was notified to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and shall operate only in respect of the 
notifying State. 

Article 13 shall read: 

A special record shall be kept by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, showing which of the Parties 
have signed, ratified, acceded to or denounced the present 
Convention. This record shall be open at all times to 
any Member of the United Nations or to any non- 
member State to which the Secretary-General has com- 
municated a copy of the Convention; it shall be published 
as often as possible, in accordance with the directions of 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 


Article 14 shall be deleted. 


(ii) INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE TRAFFIC IN WOME 
OF FULL AGE, SIGNED AT GENEVA, 
OCTOBER 1933 

In article 4 “the International Court of Justice” shal 
be substituted for “the Permanent Court of Internationa 
Justice” and “the Statute of the International Court ¢ 
Justice” shall be substituted for “the Protocol of 
December 1920, relating to the Statute of that Court 
or “the Protocol of 16 December 1920”. 

Article 6 shall read: 

The present Convention shall be ratified. As fro 
1 January 1948 the instruments of ratification shall 
transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United N; 
tions, who shall notify receipt of them to all Membe 
of the United Nations and to non-member States to whi 
the Secretary-General has communicated a copy of 
Convention. 

Article 7 shall read: 

Members of the United Nations may accede to 
present Convention. The same applies to non-membe 
States to which the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations may decide officially to communicatt 
the present Convention. 

The instruments of accession shall be transmitted t 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, who sha 
notify receipt of them to all Members of the Unit 
Nations and to non-member States to which the Se 
tary-General has communicated a copy of the Convention, 

In article 9 “the Secretary-General of the United 
tions” shall be substituted for “the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations”. 

In article 10 the first three paragraphs and paragrap! 
5 shall be deleted. 

The fourth paragraph of article 10 shall read: 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations she 
communicate to all the Members of the United Natio! 
and to the non-member States, to which the Secretary 
General has communicated a copy of the Convention, 
denunciations referred to in article 9. j 
DRAFT PROTOCOL TO AMEND THE INTERN. 

TIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SUPPRESSIO) 

OF THE CIRCULATION OF AND TRAFFIC I 

OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS, OPENED FOR SIGNA 

TURE AT GENEVA ON 12 SEPTEMBER 1923" 

The Parties to the present Protocol, considering thal 
under the Convention for the Suppression of the Cir 
tion of and Traffic in Obscene Publications, concluded 
Geneva on 12 September 1923, the League of Nation 
was invested with certain functions and powers fo 
whose continued performance it is necessary to make pro 
visions in consequence of the dissolution of the League 
of Nations, and considering that it is expedient that the 
functions and powers should be performed henceforth 
by the United Nations, hereby agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The Parties to the present Protocol undertake that a 
between themselves they will, in accordance with th 
provisions of the present Protocol, attribute full leg: 
force and effect to, and duly apply the amendments té 
this instrument which are set forth in the annex to thé 
present Protocol. 

ARTICLE II 
The Secretary-General shall prepare the text of 


Convention of 12 September 1923 for the Suppression ol 


See League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 27, p. 213 
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Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications, as 

ised in accordance with the present Protocol, and shall 
d copies for its information to the Government of 
ty Member of the United Nations and every non- 
mbetr State to which this Protocol is open for signa- 
> or acceptance. He shall also invite patties to the 
resaid Convention to apply the amended text of this 
fument as soon as the amendments are in force, even 
hey have not yet been able to become parties to the 
sent Protocol. 


ARTICLE III 
[he present Protocol shall be open for signature or 
2ptance by any of the Parties to the Convention of 12 
tember 1923 for the Suppression of the Circulation 
and Traffic in Obscene Publications, to which the 
retary-General has communicated a copy of this Proto- 


ARTICLE IV 
tates may become parties to the present Protocol by: 
a) Signature without reservation as to approval, or 
&) Acceptance, which shall be effected by the deposit 
a formal instrument with the Secretary-General of 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE V 

. The present Protocol shall come into force on the 
> on which two or more States shall have become 
ties thereto. 

. The amendments set forth in the annex to the 
sent, Protocol shall come into force when a majority 
he Parties to the Convention of 12 September 1923 
the Suppression of the Circulation of and Traffic 
Dbscene Publications have become parties to the pres- 
Protocol, and consequently any State becoming a 
ty to the Convention after the amendments thereto 
e come into force shall become a party to the Con- 
tion as amended. 


ARTICLE VI 
m accordance with paragraph 1 of Article 102 of the 
rter of the United Nations, and the regulations pursu- 
thereto adopted by the General Assembly, the Secre- 
-General of the United Nations is authorized to ef- 
registration of the present Protocol and the amend- 
its made in the Convention by the present Protocol on 
respective dates of their entry into force, and to 
lish the Protocol and the amended Convention as 
1 as possible after registration. 


ARTICLE VII 
‘he present Protocol, of which the Chinese, English, 
ach, Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
1 be deposited in the archives of the United Nations 
etatiat. The Convention to be amended in accordance 
1 the annex being in the English and French lan- 
ges only, the English and French texts of the annex 
1 be equally authentic texts, and the Chinese, Russian 
Spanish texts will be translations. 
. certified copy of the Protocol, including the annex, 
1 be sent by the Secretary-General to each of the 
ies to the Convention of 12 September 1923 for the 
pression of the Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene 
lications, and to all States Members of the United 
ions. 
N WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, being duly 
1otized thereto by their respective Governments, 
ed the present Protocol on the date appearing op- 
ite their respective signatures. 
YONE at oo. this) day Of. 194 . 


ANNEX 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SUP- 
PRESSION OF THE CIRCULATION OF AND 
TRAFFIC IN OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS, OPENED 
FOR SIGNATURE AT GENEVA, 12 SEPTEMBER 
1923 


The first and second paragraphs of article 8 shall read: 


The present Convention is subject to ratification. The 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall notify 
receipt of them to the Members of the United Nations 
and to the non-member States to which the Secretary- 
General has communicated a copy of the Convention. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall im- 
mediately communicate a certified copy of each of the 
instruments deposited with reference to this Convention 
to the Government of the French Republic. 


Article 9 shall read: 


Members of the United Nations may accede to the 
present Convention. The same applies to non-member 
States to which the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations may decide officially to communicate the 
present Convention. 

Accession shall be effected by an instrument com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to be deposited in the archives of the Secretariat. The 
Secretary-General shall at once notify such deposit to 
Members of the United Nations and to the non-member 
States to which the Secretary-General has communicated 
a copy of the Convention. 


In article 10 “Member of the United Nations” shall 
be substituted for “Member of the League”. 


In the first paragraph of article 12 “the Secretary-Gen- 
etal of the United Nations” shall be substituted for “the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations’, and “Mem- 
bers of the United Nations” shall be substituted for 
“Members of the League of Nations”. 


The second paragraph of article 12 shall read: 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
notify the receipt of any such denunciation to all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and to the non-member States 
to which the Secretary-General has communicated a copy 
of the Convention. 


Article 13 shall be deleted. 


Article 14 shall read: 

A special record shall be kept by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, showing which of the parties 
have signed, ratified, acceded to or denounced the present 
Convention. This record shall be open at all times to 
any Member of the United Nations or to any non-mem- 
ber State to which the Secretary-General has communi- 
cated a copy of the Convention. 


It shall be published as often as possible. 


In article 15 “the International Court of Justice” shall 
be substituted for “the Permanent Court of International 
Justice’, and “the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice” shall be substituted for “the Protocol of Signa- 
ture of the Permanent Court of International Justice’. 


In article 16 “the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations” shall be substituted for “the Council of 
the League of Nations”. 
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g. RELIEF NEEDS AFTER THE TERMINATION 
OF UNRRA 


The Economic and Social Council on August 6, 
1947, adopted resolution 63(V) approving the 
actions of the Secretary-General taken in accord- 
ance with the General Assembly’s resolution 48 (1) 
of December 11, 1946, and drawing the General 
Assembly’s attention to the Secretary-General’s 
report on this matter.114 

The General Assembly at its 91st plenary meet- 
ing on September 23, 1947, referred the question 
of relief needs after the termination of UNRRA 
to the Second Committee for consideration. 

The Second Committee considered the question 
at its 49th and 50th meetings on October 27 and 
at its 53rd meeting on October 30, 1947. 

In the course of the Committee’s discussion the 
representative of Yugoslavia asserted that the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution 48(1) of December 
11, 1946, on relief needs after the termination of 
UNRRA, had been flagrantly and repeatedly vio- 
lated during the past year. The General Assembly 
resolution, he stated, provided that economic need 
should be the only criterion for determining relief 
assistance and that such assistance was to be 
granted without discrimination as to race, creed or 
political beliefs. The Special Technical Committee 
established under the terms of the resolution, the 
representative of Yugoslavia stated further, had 
recognized that Poland, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
were in urgent need of relief assistance. In spite of 
that recommendation, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, while giving aid to other coun- 
tries, had refused to consider Yugoslav require- 
ments, thus disregarding the findings of the Special 
Technical Committee. The representative of Yugo- 
slavia stated that Yugoslavia, Poland and Hungary 
had been on the list of countries to receive United 
States assistance until they had initiated policies 
with which the United States was not in agree- 
ment. He submitted the following resolution 
(A/C.2/121) to the Second Committee: 

“The General Assembly 

“Taking note of resolution 63 (V) of the Economic 
and Social Council concerning relief needs after the 
termination of UNRRA; 

“Having considered the report of the Secretary-General 
concerning the implementation of resolution 48 (I) of 
11 December 1946 of the General Assembly on relief 
needs after the termination of UNRRA; 

“Reaffirming the principles laid down in resolution 
48 (1) of the General Assembly, especially that assist- 
ance should be given where and when needed, that at no 
time should relief supplies be used as a political weapon, 
and that no discrimination should be made in the dis- 


tribution of relief supplies because of race, creed or po- 
litical belief; 


™4See p. 549. 


“Regrets that resolution 48 (1) of the General Assem 
bly has not been implemented in a way which accor 
fully with the principles and purposes set forth in th 
resolution; and 

“Calls upon all Member States to adhere in future t 
the principles thus reasserted.” 


The representatives of Czechoslovakia, the Byelo 
russian S.S.R., Poland and the U.S.S.R. supported 
the Yugoslav resolution. They criticized the Unitet 
States and the United Kingdom delegations, whe 
they stated, had opposed continuation of relief o 
an international basis when the question of post 
UNRRA relief had been under consideration 
the General Assembly at the second part of i 
first session. Because of the opposition of these two 
Governments a system of unilateral relief contribu 
tions had been substituted for a system of intef 
national relief which had been favored by thi 
majority of the General Assembly. 

The Secretary-General’s report, it was maift 
tained, showed the unsatisfactory results of unt 
lateral post-UNRRA relief. Only a few countrié 
had extended limited post-UNRRA aid to only; 
few needy nations. The United States, it wa 
charged, had by-passed the United Nations and 
had utilized relief assistance as a political and 
economic weapon and even as a means of securing 
military bases. United States policy in aiding 
Greece and Turkey was the subject of special crit 
cism in this connection. 

The representative of the United States gave’ 
detailed account of the part played by his countt 
in implementing the General Assembly’s resoltt 
tion. The Special Technical Committee, he stated 
had reported that $583,000,000 was needed 
certain specified countries, and the United States 
had appropriated $332,000,000 as its share. Thi 
United States appropriation was insufficient f 
meet the relief requirements of the entire world 
Careful studies, based on economic rather thai 
political considerations, had indicated that th 
greatest need for relief existed in Austria, Ital 
Greece and the Trieste area, the representative 0 
the United States asserted. Relief supplies had bet 
furnished through the Governments of these couf 
tries to individuals who needed them withot 
reference to race, creed or political belief. TI 
United States representative denied that the Unite 
States Government had in any way violated th 
principles of the General Assembly’s resolution o 
December 11, 1946. Greece, he stated, was a spect 
case requiring special measures. He recalled thi 
United States aid had been extended to Greece 
response to the plea made by the Greek Govet 
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nt for immediate assistance when UNRRA 
ised its activities, when the United Kingdom 
ld no longer bear the burden of aid to that 
intry and when the Greek State was threatened 
t only by chaotic economic conditions but also 
the activities of a militant minority, which 
erated principally from across the northern 
rders. The law enabling this aid to be given to 
eece, the United States representative stated 
ther, contained a provision that such aid would 
withdrawn if the Security Council or the Gen- 
1 Assembly found that action taken or assistance 
nished by the United Nations rendered its con- 
uance unnecessary or undesirable. The repre- 
tative of the United States felt that no basis 
sted for the Yugoslav resolution and urged its 
ection. 
The representatives of Greece and of Turkey 
red the point of view of the United States 
resentative. The representatives of Cuba and 
1ador stated that they were in agreement with 
- principles of the Yugoslav resolution, but ob- 
ted to the implied criticism of certain countries. 
e representatives of Argentina and the Domini- 
1 Republic recalled the relief contributions made 
their countries in the past. 
The Second Committee rejected the Yugoslav 
ft resolution by a vote of 24 to 6, with 12 
tentions, and concluded its consideration of the 
sstion of relief needs after the termination of 
YRRA without making any recommendation to 
General Assembly. 
At its 115th plenaty meeting on November 15, 
47, the General Assembly took note of the Com- 
ttee’s report concerning its deliberations 


/450). 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


By resolution 57(1) adopted on December 11, 
i6, the General Assembly established an Inter- 
ional Children’s Emergency Fund. The resolu- 
1 establishing the Fund provided, znzer alia, 

(a) that the Secretary-General submit to the 
neral Assembly an annual audit of the accounts 
the Fund, and 

(b) that the activities of the Fund should be 
iewed by the General Assembly at its second 
sion upon the basis of a special report from the 
nomic and Social Council.1% 

As regards the audit of accounts for 1946, the 
retary-General reported to the second session of 
General Assembly that there were no financial 
isactions of the Fund during 1946 (A/337). 


At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
the General Assembly referred the Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report to the Fifth Committee, which con- 
sidered it at its 8lst meeting on October 30, and 
recommended to the General Assembly the adop- 
tion of a resolution noting the Secretary-General’s 
report. 

At its 119th plenary meeting on November 20, 
1947, the General Assembly adopted this resolu- 
tion (157(I) ), which reads as follows: 

“The General Assembly 

“Takes note of the report of the Secretary-General 


concerning the financial transactions of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund during the fiscal year 1946.” 


Concerning the special report from the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the work of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
Secretary-General drew the General Assembly’s 
attention to the fact that Chapter III, paragraphs 
117-23, of the Report of the Economic and Social 
Council to the second session of the General As- 
sembly contained an account of the action taken 
by the Council during its fourth and fifth sessions 
in regard to the International Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund.14® The report of the Executive Board 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(E/590) to the sixth session of the Economic and 
Social Council (A/408) was also transmitted to 
the General Assembly.” 

The General Assembly, at its 91st plenary meet- 
ing on September 23, 1947, referred these reports 
to the Third Committee for consideration. The 
Committee considered the question at its 67th 
meeting on October 22. 

The Executive Director of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and the Chairman of 
the Executive Board addressed the Committee, 
stressing the needs of children all over the world 
and giving an account of the activities of the Fund 
in trying to meet those needs. There was general 
agreement in the Committee as to the importance 
of the Fund’s work and a number of representa- 
tives expressed their governments’ support of the 
Fund’s program. A resolution proposed by the rep- 
resentative of France was unanimously adopted by 
the Committee, and by the General Assembly at its 
119th meeting on November 20, 1947. 

The text of the resolution 138 (II) follows: 


“The General Assembly, 
“Having taken note of the reports of the Economic 


45See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 


162-64. 

M6See Official Records of the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Supplement No. 3, pp. 64-67. 

“For the work of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, see pp. 620-23. 
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and Social Council and of the Executive Board of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, [E/459] 

“Expresses its satisfaction with the concrete work al- 
ready accomplished by the Fund; 

“Approves the present report; 

“Draws the attention of the States Members to the 
significance of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund and to the need for supplying it immediately with 
funds to enable it to carry on its activities; 

“Associates itself with the United Nations Appeal for 
Children and recommends the people of all countries to 
co-operate towards the success of this appeal.” 


z. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF IMMIGRATION WHICH Is 
LIKELY TO DISTURB FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
AMONG NATIONS 


On September 29, 1947, the Secretary-General 
received a request from the delegations of Egypt, 
Iraq and Lebanon (A/BUR/90) for the inclusion 
of the following item in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly: 

“International co-operation for the prevention of im- 


migration which is likely to disturb friendly relations be- 
tween nations.” 


At its 40th meeting on October 1, 1947, the 
General Committee decided by a vote of 8 to 1, 
with 5 abstentions, to recommend inclusion of this 
item in the agenda (A/392/Add.3). The General 
Assembly approved this recommendation at its 
95th plenary meeting on October 1, and referred 
the question to the Third Committee, which con- 
sidered it from its 76th meeting on November 4 
to its 80th meeting on November 7, and again at 
its 82nd meeting on November 11. 


At the 76th meeting of the Third Committee the 
representative of Lebanon stated that the General 
Assembly's resolutions on the subject of refugees 
and displaced persons had remained a dead letter. 
The time had therefore come, he considered, to 
take definite action on the international level to 
solve this problem. On behalf of the delegations of 
Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon he introduced a draft 
resolution (A/C.3/191) for consideration by the 
Third Committee. The preamble of the resolution 
recalled the General Assembly's resolution 103 (1) 
of November 19, 1946, condemning racial and 
religious discrimination,48 and resolution 62 (1) 
of December 15, 1946, by which the General 
Assembly approved the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. The preamble 
of the joint resolution referred in particular to the 
following provisions contained in resolution 62 (1) 
of December 15, 1946: 


(1) Paragraph (e) of the resolution, which 
urged Members of the United Nations 


’ such plans, in the former case, by the country of origif 


usSee Yearbook of the United Nations» 1946-47, | 


“to give the most favourable consideration to receivif 
each into its territory at the earliest possible time, so f 
as may be practicable for permanent resettlement, its 


of the International Refugee Organization and this } 
conformity with the principles of the Organization.” 


(2) The preamble to the IRO Constitution afi 
paragraph (b) of the os to the Constitution, 
which states that 


“the main task concerning displaced persons is to enco 
age and assist in every way possible their early return 
their countries of origin. . . .” 


(3) Paragraph (g) of the Annex to the IR 
Constitution, which provides that 


“the Organization should endeavour to carry out its 
tions in such a way as to avoid disturbing friendly 
tions between nations. In the pursuit of this objectiy 
the Organization should exercise special care in cases } 
which the re-establishment or re-settlement of refugees ¢ 
displaced persons might be contemplated, either in cou 
tries contiguous to their respective countries of origin of 
in non-self-goyerning countries. The Organization should 
give due weight, among other factors, to any eviden 
of genuine apprehension and concern felt in regard 


of the persons involved, or, in the latter case, by # 
indigenous population of the non-self-governing count 
in question.” 


The joint resolution of the representatives 
Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon stated that numerous sel 
appointed committees and organizations were if 
terfering with the task that should be exclusivel 
discharged by the IRO in strict accordance with i 
constitution, by promoting and encouraging if 
migration likely to disturb friendly relations bt 
tween nations. The operative part of the resolutios 
therefore contained the following recommend: 
tions: 


“The General Assembly... 
"Invites the Member States to implement the Genef 
Assembly resolution of November 19, 1946; 
“Recognizes the principle that where populational 
movements likely to affect friendly relations between 
tions are involved such movements should take pi 
only with the consent of the states or peoples directl 
concerned; 
“Reaffirms its position that the main task concerning 
displaced persons is to encourage and assist in every pe 
sible way their early return to their countries of origify 
“Requests the Members of the United Nations to i 
form the Secretary-General of the outcome of the co 
sideration each gave, in implementation of Resoluti¢ 
No. 62 (I), paragraph (e), for receiving its fair shai 
of non-repatriable persons; 
“Invites the Member States to cease according aid ¢ 
protection to such individuals or organizations which, wl 
der humanitarian disguises, are aiming at promoting afl 


178. 
“1 bid., pp. 168-69. 
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uraging immigration likely to disturb friendly rela- 
; between nations; 


Recommends to the Economic and Social Council to 
immediately an international conference for the pur- 

of expediting the solution of the problem of tef- 
s and displaced persons through the agency of the 
national Refugee Organization.” 


he representative of the U.S.S.R. also submitted 
aft resolution (A/C.3/174) to the Third Com- 
ee at its 76th meeting. The U.S.S.R. resolution 
t with the repatriation of displaced persons 
remaining in camps in western Germany and 
tria. The representative of the U.S.S.R. declared 
the General Assembly's resolution 8(1) of 
ruary 12, 1946,!?° and the resolution of Decem- 
15, 1946, approving the IRO constitution, had 
d that the early return of displaced persons to 
r countries of origin should be encouraged and 
ted in every possible way. Nevertheless, there 
> still hundreds of thousands of persons in the 
laced persons camps in the western zones of 
many and Austria. The representative of the 
S.R. charged that the United Kingdom and the 
ted States authorities in charge of these camps 
not only failed to co-operate with the countries 
rigin with a view to the repatriation of ref- 
ss, but had even taken steps to discourage and 
ede such repatriation. Displaced persons, the 
S.R. representative stated, were being pre- 
ed from returning to their homes through 
nidation and false propaganda concerning con- 
ms in Eastern Europe. The countries seeking 
esettle refugees, it was charged further, hoped 
erive financial and economic advantages from 
immigration of foreign labor. The representa- 
of the U.SS.R. cited instances of alleged 
oitation of immigrants recruited from dis- 
ed persons camps. The U.S.S.R. resolution 
sfore contained the following recommenda- 
3: 
he General Assembly, 
laving observed that, notwithstanding the Assembly 
ions of February 12 and December 15, 1946, to 
ffect that ‘the main task concerning displaced per- 
is to encourage and assist in every way possible their 
return to their countries of origin,’ hundreds of 
sands of displaced persons are still, to this day, in the 
s of western zones of Germany and Austria, 
vat the administrative authorities in charge of many 
ese camps offer all kinds of hindrances to the repre- 
tives of the countries of origin in establishing con- 
vith displaced persons, 
iat numerous illegal committees and organizations in 
camps, headed by war criminals, quislings and 
ts, are carrying on propaganda inimical to the 
sd Nations and terrorizing, with the connivance of 
yccupation authorities, persons who wish to return 
, and 
lat various offices, committees and agents are recruit- 


ing terrorized displaced persons to leave for work in 
various countries, thus hindering their return home, 

“Recommends to the Member Governments of the 
United Nations to take urgent measures: 

“1. To remove from administrative posts in displaced 
persons camps all persons found to be instigating dis- 
placed persons not to return home or obstructing their 
repatriation; 

“2. To appoint to administrative posts in the said 
camps persons holding the confidence of the Governments 
of countries which have nationals in a particular camp; 

“3. Not to tolerate in displaced persons camps the 
further existence and activities of various self-styled com- 
mittees which carry on systematic agitation against dis- 
placed persons’ returning home; 

“4. To afford the representatives of the States con- 
cerned free access to camps of displaced persons and allow 
free association with them; 

“5. To cease the recruiting of displaced persons for 
countries far removed from their homes, where, more- 
over, such persons find themselves living in conditions 
of hardship and are condemned to fresh sufferings and 
privations; 

“6. To deem it obligatory on countries members of 
the United Nations to give all possible assistance in re- 
turning displaced persons to their homes.” 


At the 77th meeting of the Third Committee 
the representative of the United Kingdom intro- 
duced a draft resolution (A/C.3/192) which his 
delegation had previously introduced in the ad hoc 
Committee on the Palestinian Question and which 
that Committee had tabled.1?? The resolution 
stressed the importance of re-establishing rapidly 
refugees still remaining in the displaced persons 
camps and provided that the General Assembly 
recommend 
“that each Member of the United Nations adopt urgent 
measures for settling a fair share of displaced persons 
and refugees in its country, and inform the Secretary- 
General without delay of the consideration it has given, 
in implementation of resolution 62 (I) of the General 
Assembly, paragraph (e), to receiving, in conformity with 
the principles of the IRO, its fair share of non-repatriable 
persons; and join with other nations through the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, or its Preparatory Com- 
mission, in the development of overall plans to accom- 
plish this end.” 


The U.S.S.R. resolution was supported by the 
representatives of Poland, Yugoslavia, the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. and the Byelorussian S.S.R. The repre- 
sentatives of the United States and the United 
Kingdom denied U.S.S.R. charges concerning con- 
ditions in displaced persons camps under their 
administration. They stated, as did other represent- 
atives opposing the U.S.S.R. resolution, that the 
question raised in it had been discussed at length 
on previous occasions, particularly in connection 


See Yearbook of the United States, 1946-47, pp. 
74-75. 
“1See p. 236. 
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with the discussion of the constitution of the IRO. 
They also pointed out that the U.S.S.R. delegation 
had submitted a very similar resolution to the Sixth 
Committee, which had rejected it,”? and con- 
sidered that there was no need to discuss the same 
matter again. As to the substance of the question, 
it was maintained that the purpose of IRO was not 
solely to repatriate displaced persons but also to 
resettle non-repatriable refugees. Compulsory te- 
patriation could not be accepted in the case of bona 
fide refugees, who, for valid reasons, did not wish 
to return to their countries of origin. 

The representatives of Belgium, the Dominican 
Republic and the United States expressed them- 
selves in favor of the United Kingdom resolution. 
The representatives of Iran, Syria and Pakistan 
favored the joint resolution of the representatives 
of Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon. The representatives of 
the United Kingdom, Belgium and the Dominican 
Republic considered certain parts of the joint reso- 
lution acceptable, but stated that they could not 
support the resolution as a whole. The represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom, supported by several 
other delegations, therefore suggested the estab- 
lishment of a drafting sub-committee to reconcile 
the joint resolution and that of the United King- 
dom and to submit a text acceptable to the major- 
ity. The representative of the United States 
opposed the joint resolution. 

In an effort to reach agreement, the representa- 
tive of India introduced a compromise proposal 
(A/C.3/196) at the 79th meeting of the Third 
Committee on November 7, 1947, which contained 
elements of the joint resolution and of the United 
Kingdom resolution. At the 80th meeting of the 
Third Committee on November 7, the Indian rep- 
resentative submitted a further resolution (A/C.3/- 
199) taking into account the views expressed in 
the course of the discussion. As the Indian text, 
however, was not entirely acceptable to the authors 
of the other resolutions, the Third Committee de- 
cided by a vote of 20 to 15, with 7 abstentions, to 
establish a drafting sub-committee to be composed 

of the representatives of Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
Egypt, India, Iraq, Lebanon, Panama, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia. 

The sub-committee held four meetings and, 
taking the Indian resolution (A/C.3/199) as a 
basis for discussion, agreed on a common text 
(A/C.3/204), which it submitted to the Third 
Committee at its 82nd meeting on November 11, 
1947. The representative of the USSR. as a 
compromise, had withdrawn his resolution in favor 
of the sub-committee’s resolution, although he did 


vote of 10 to 0, with 3 abstentions. 


not consider it entirely satisfactory, in view of t 
fact that it recommended resettlement of refuge 
as well as repatriation. The sub-committee 
adopted all paragraphs of the resolution unat 
mously with the exception of the fifth paragrag 
which stated that the General Assembly 

“Invites the Member States not to accord aid and pj 
tection to individuals or organizations which are enga 


in the promoting or operating of immigration likely i 
disturb friendly relations between nations.” 


The resolution as a whole had been adopted by 


The representative of the United Kingdom sul 
mitted an amendment (A/C.3/201) to the fifi 
paragraph of the sub-committee’s resolution, 
provide that the General Assembly invite Memb 
States “not to accord aid and protection to ind 
viduals or organizations which are engaged 
promoting or encouraging illegal immigration”. 

The representative of Iraq requested that th 
Third Committee also vote on an alternative te 
which the representative of India had submitted’ 
the sub-committee (A/C.3/202). This text pit 
vided that: 

“The movement of refugees and displaced persons 
countries other than their countries of origin should gi 
take place without previous consultation with the red 
ient states and their states of origin and that in view 
the difficulty of consulting the free will of the peopl 


of non-self-governing territories such movement to the 
areas should not, at present, take place.” 


It was requested that the vote on this text b 
taken in two parts, on the first part relating tot 
states concerned, and on the second part relatt 
to Non-Self-Governing Territories. The Thi 
Committee rejected the first part of the Indian t 
by a vote of 28 to 9, with 8 abstentions, and th 
second part by a vote of 20 to 12, with 17 abste 
tions. The Committee then adopted the Unit 
Kingdom amendment by a vote of 36 to 7, with 
abstentions. The resolution as a whole, as amendé 
was then adopted by a vote of 33 to 1, with 
abstentions. 

At its 117th plenary meeting on November 
1947, the General Assembly, by a vote of 49 to 
with 4 abstentions, adopted the resolution reco 
mended by the Third Committee which follé 
(resolution 136 (II) ): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having noted that its resolutions 8 (1) of 12 F 
ruary and 62 (I) of 15 December 1946 on the quest 


of refugees,* and its resolution 103 (1) of 19 Nove 
ber 1946 condemning racial and religious discrimi 


12See p. 221. 
See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
74-75, 168-69. 
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* have not been fully implemented, and that hun- 
's of thousands of victims of aggression remain in 
laced persons camps; 

Recalling that one of the principles of the Inter- 
onal Refugee Organization is that it ‘should exercise 
ial care in cases in which the re-establishment or re- 
ement of refugees or displaced persons might be con- 
plated, either in countries contiguous to their re- 
tive countries of origin or in non-self-governing coun- 
. The Organization should give due weight, among 
1 factors, to any evidence of genuine apprehension 
concern felt in regard to such plans, in the former 
. by the country of origin of the persons involved, 
in the latter case, by the indigenous population of 
non-self-governing country in question,” 

Invites the Member States to implement the General 
smbly resolution of 19 November 1946; 

Reaffirms its position that the main task concerning 
laced persons is to encourage and assist in every pos- 
> way their early return to their countries of origin, 
ccordance with the General Assembly resolution of 
february 1946, and that no obstacles be placed in the 
of the early fulfilment of this task; 

Invites the Member States not to accord aid and pro- 
on to individuals or organizations which are engaged 
ne promoting or operating of illegal immigration, or 
ctivities designed to promote illegal immigration; 
Recommends each Member of the United Nations to 
>t urgent measures for the early return of the re- 
iable refugees and displaced persons to their countries 
rigin, having regard to the General Assembly resolu- 
of 12 February 1946, and for settling a fair share 
he non-repatriable refugees and displaced persons in 
ountry; to inform the Secretary-General without de- 
of the results of the consideration it has given, in 
lementation of resolution 62 (I) of the General 
smbly, paragraph (e), to receiving, in conformity 
1 the principles of the International Refugee Organi- 
yn, its fair share of non-repatriable persons, and to 
iborate with other nations, for instance through the 
rnational Refugee Organization or its Preparatory 
mission, in the development of overall plans to ac- 
plish this end; 

Requests the Secretary-General to submit, in collabora- 
with the Director-General of the International Re- 
e Organization, or the Executive Secretary of its Pre- 
tory Commission, a report on the progress and 
pect of repatriation, resettlement and immigration of 
refugees and displaced persons, for consideration by 
Economic and Social Council at its seventh session.” 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS (FREEDOM 
OF ASSOCIATION ) 


\t its fourth session the Economic and Social 
incil agreed to place on its agenda an item pro- 
2d by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
cerning guarantees for the exercise and develop- 
it of trade union rights. The WFTU submitted 
1emorandum and draft resolution in connec- 
| with this item. The American Federation of 
or submitted a memorandum on the same sub- 
. By resolution 52(IV) of March 24, 1947, the 
nomic and Social Council transmitted the mem- 
ida of the WFTU and the AFL to the Interna- 


tional Labour Organisation with a request that the 
ILO consider the matter at its forthcoming session. 
The Economic and Social Council also transmitted 
the documents in question to the Commission on 
Human Rights in order that it might consider those 
aspects of the subject which might appropriately 
form part of the Bill or Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The General Conference of ILO considered the 
question of freedom of association at its 30th ses- 
sion in July 1947. It submitted a report to the 
Economic and Social Council entitled “Decisions 
concerning Freedom of Association adopted unani- 
mously by the thirtieth session of the International 
Labour Conference on July 11, 1947” (A/374/- 
Add.1), which laid down the fundamental princi- 
ples on which freedom of association must be based 
and proposed measures for safeguarding this free- 
dom. The Conference also provided that the ques- 
tion be placed on the agenda of its 1948 session 
for the adoption of one or more conventions to en- 
sure the exercise of the right of freedom of associa- 
tion and the protection of the right to organize. 

The Economic and Social Council considered the 
ILO’s report at its fifth session!?® and on August 8, 
1947, decided 

(a) To recognize the principles proclaimed by 
the ILO; 

(b) To request the ILO to continue its efforts in 
order that one or several international conventions 
may be quickly adopted; 

(c) To transmit the ILO’s report to the General 
Assembly.!*7 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the ILO’s re- 
port to the Third Committee, which considered the 
matter at its 63rd meeting on October 13, its 64th 
meeting on October 14, its 65th meeting on Octo- 
ber 16, its 66th meeting on October 17 and its 73rd 
meeting on October 30. 

The representative of France submitted the fol- 
lowing draft resolution (A/C.3/167) to the Third 
Committee: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Taking note of the decision of the Economic and So- 
cial Council to transmit to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations the Report of the International Labour 
Organization on trade union rights, 

“Decides 

“(a) To recognize the principles proclaimed by the 

International Labour Conference; 


“(b) To request the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to continue its efforts in order that one or several 


“1bid., p. 178. 

“I bid., p. 816. 

See pp. 584-85. 

7See doc. A/374, see also p. 823. 
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international conventions may be quickly adopted; 

“Requests the Secretary-General to arrange for the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to collaborate in the study 
of those aspects of trade union rights which would form 
part of the Bill or Declaration on Human Rights.” 


The representative of India submitted an amend- 
ment (A/C.3/172) to add the following text at 
the end of the French resolution: “particularly with 
a view to abolishing racial discrimination in any 
form in the organization and functioning of Trade 
Unions”. 

The representative of the Dominican Republic 
stated that the resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council should be broadened and should 
envisage the possibility of international agreements 
covering such human rights as a minimum wage 
and compulsory social insurance, as well as freedom 
of association. He therefore submitted the follow- 
ing draft resolution (A/C.3/166) : 

“The General Assembly, 

“Considering: 

“(a) That the resolution adopted on 8 August 1947 
by the Economic and Social Council aims at the establish- 
ment, as soon as possible, of international machinery for 
safe-guarding the freedom of association of trade unions, 
citing this need as one of the essential features of the 
proposed Bill of Human Rights; 

“(b) That improvement of the living conditions of 
workers depends not only on respect for freedom of as- 
sociation but also on such other social safeguards as will 
ay to all men a minimum of economic well-being, 
and; 

“(c) That the first step towards effective establish- 
ment of human rights should be an effort on the part of 
all countries that are Members of the United Nations for 
the international protection of the worker as regards his 
material means of existence: 

“Requests the Secretary-General to take the necessary 
measures in order that both the International Labour Or- 
ganization and the Commission on Human Rights may 
study the possibility of establishing, as rights inherent 
in the human person, the principle of free association 
and any other safeguards, such as minimum wages and 
compulsory social insurance, as may provide the basis 
for a minimum of well-being within the reach of all the 
workers of the world.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 
number of amendments (A/C.3/169) to the res- 
olution submitted by the representative of the 
Dominican Republic. One of these amendments 
provided for participation of the WFIU in the 
proposed study of trade union rights. A second 
amendment elaborated the concept of safeguards 
designed to ensure a minimum of material well- 
being by listing, in addition to minimum wages and 
compulsory social insurance, the following: “Equal 
pay for equal work, abolition of racial discrimina- 
tion in economic and social activities, full employ- 
ment and effective struggle against unemployment, 
especially in a period of crisis.” 


A similar list of rights to be guaranteed to al 
workers was contained in an amendment (A/C.3/ 
170) submitted by the representative of Argentina 
The Argentine amendment to the Dominican reso 
lution listed the following concepts: “The right 
work; the right to a fair remuneration; the righ 
to social advancement; the right to appropriat 
working conditions; the right to the preservation 0 
health; the right to welfare; the right to social sé 
curity; the right to the protection of his family; th 
right to better economic conditions; the right to 
defence of professional interests.” 

The representatives supporting the Dominica 
resolution and the amendments submitted theret 
—among others the representatives of Czechoslova 
kia, Yugoslavia, Cuba, Ukrainian S.S.R., Byeloru 
sian S.S.R., Argentina, U.S.S.R., Philippines, Polan 
and Colombia—maintained that the General As 
sembly should not confine itself to endorsing t 
ILO’s report and the Economic and Social Council 
resolution, but should make positive recommends 
tions of its own and adopt a set of principles t 
guide future action. The representative of thi 
US.S.R., supported by several other representative 
stated that the Economic and Social Council had re 
ferred the question to the ILO without any dis 
sion of the substance of the matter and subsequent 
had merely referred the ILO’s report to the Gener 
Assembly. The WFIU, which had brought 
item before the Economic and Social Council, 
said to have expressed dissatisfaction with this p 
cedure and to have requested a discussion of 
substance of the question. The principles containe 
in the ILO report, it was maintained further, wel 
too limited in scope. Endorsement of these prin¢ 
ples would not make for tangible advantages f¢ 
the trade unions, as the ILO tended to place 
trade unions and the employers on an equal foo 
ing. Mere freedom of association was not enoug 
Workers must not only have the right to organi 
in trade unions, but must be in a position, throug 
their unions, to co-operate in the preparation af 
application of social legislation. 

Representatives supporting the French resoluti¢ 
in preference to that of the Dominican rep 
sentative included those of South Africa, Belgi 
United States, United Kingdom, Netherlands af 
Luxembourg. The French resolution, it was mat 
tained, was more concrete and more direct 
that of the Dominican representative, since it ¢ 
not enunciate principles, but left the matter 
detailed study to the appropriate bodies, name 
the ILO, which was the specialized agency 
qualified to act in matters affecting the welfare 
labor, and the Commission on Human Rights. 
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© were any reference to principles, it was main- 
=d, then all basic principles must be mentioned. 
1 a broad. consideration, it was maintained, was 
ynd the scope of the Third Committee’s work. 

General Assembly should not adopt a mere 
sment of principles which could not readily be 
ied and enforced. The best method of ensuring 
€ union rights was to encourage ILO to con- 
e the work it had already effectively embarked 
n. 


he representative of Chile submitted an amend- 
t (A/C.3/171) to the draft resolutions of the 
ainican and the French representatives designed 
econcile the two points of view. : 

t its 66th meeting on October 17, 1947, the 
‘d Committee unanimously decided to establish 
b-committee composed of the representatives 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, China, 
shoslovakia, Dominican Republic, France, In- 
Lebanon, Norway, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
red States and Yugoslavia, to draft, if possible, 
igle resolution acceptable to the majority of the 
rd Committee. 


1 an effort to reach agreement the representa- 
of France submitted a revised draft resolution 
'‘C.3/175) which the sub-committee adopted as 
isis of discussion. The representatives of the 
ted Kingdom (A/C.3/177), the Dominican Re- 
lic (A/C.3/176) and Argentina (A/C.3/179) 
nitted amendments to the revised French reso- 
yn. At the third meeting of the sub-committee 
representative of France introduced a compto- 
> proposal (A/C.3/185) which the sub-com- 
ee unanimously adopted as a basis of further 
ussion. At its fourth meeting the sub-commit- 
adopted by a vote of 11 to 4 the text of a res- 
ion!?° approving the two resolutions of the 
1omic and Social Council, transmitting the 
7s On guarantees for trade union rights of the 
rld Federation of Trade Unions and the Ameti- 
Federation of Labor to the Commission on 
nan Rights, and transmitting to the General 
smbly the report of the ILO on freedom of asso- 
on. The Assembly, according to the draft res- 
ion, would state that it considered essential the 
t of trade union freedom of association; would 
yrse the principles proclaimed by the Interna- 
al Labour Conference on trade union rights as 
as the principles contained in the Declaration 
hiladelphia; would transmit the report of the 
to the Commission on Human Rights; and, 
ly, would recommend to the ILO that it pursue 
ollaboration with the United Nations its study 
nachinery for safeguarding trade union rights 


and freedom of association and the application of 
such machinery. 

At its 73rd meeting on October 30, 1947, the 
Third Committee considered the sub-committee’s 
report (A/C.3/183). Amendments to the draft 
resolution were presented by the representatives 
of Argentina (A/C.3/184/Rev.1), Czechoslovakia 
(A/C.3/186)12® and Yugoslavia (A/C.3/187). 
The Third Committee rejected all the amendments, 
and, voting paragraph by paragraph, adopted the 
resolution recommended by the sub-committee. 
The resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote of 
31 to 5, with 6 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the Third Committee at its 115th meeting on No- 
vember 15, and its 116th and 117th meetings on 
November 17. Amendments to the resolution 
recommended by the Third Committee were 
submitted by the representatives of Czechoslova- 
kia (A/469), India (A/475) and Argentina 
(A/476). 

The Czechoslovak amendment proposed to sub- 
stitute for the operative patt of the resolution a 
recommendation to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to take a final decision after considering the 
basic request of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions!*°. 

At the 115th plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly the representative of Czechoslovakia ex- 
plained the reasons which had led the Czech dele- 
gation to submit its amendment. According to 
the Czech representative the Economic and Social 
Council had not considered the request of the 
WFTU but had merely referred the matter to the 
ILO for study and report. The ILO, instead of deal- 
ing with trade union rights, had dealt with the sub- 
ject of freedom of association. In view of the fact 
that the Economic and Social Council had not 
taken any decision on the substance of the ques- 
tion the General Assembly should not approve 
the Economic and Social Council’s resolutions. A 
request by the Economic and Social Council that 
other bodies should make further studies could 
not be considered a positive result requiring the 
General Assembly's approval. The General As- 
sem should request the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to study the request of the WFTU. The recom- 
mendation contained in the Third Committee's 
resolution, the Czechslovak representative consid- 


See pp. 132-33 for final text, which corresponds 
closely to the Committee’s recommendations. 

1°The amendments submitted by the representatives of 
Argentina and Czechoslovakia were similar to those sub- 
mitted subsequently to the General Assembly in plenary 
meeting (see below). 

1See doc. A/374, annex. 
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ered, was inadequate. A resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council at the request of the 
WFTU would, on the other hand, create a solid 
basis for trade union rights in all Member States 
and their safeguards would be in the hands of the 
United Nations rather than in the hands of the 
ILO. The Economic and Social Council, the 
Czech representative declared, had the primaty 
right and responsibility to make an authoritative 
declaration on the vital question of trade union 
rights. 

The amendment submitted by the representa- 
tive of India (A/475) provided that a para- 
gtaph be added to the resolution recommending 
the abolition of racial discrimination in any form 
in the organization and functioning of trade 
unions. The representative of India subsequently 
withdrew his amendment. 

The Argentine Amendment (A/476) provided 
that the reference to the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia be elaborated by a specific mention of those 
sections containing a list of principles concern- 
ing the welfare of labor, ie., sub-section (a) of 
section II and sub-sections (a) to (j) inclusive 
of section III.131 

The representative of Argentina maintained 
that his amendment did not add anything sub- 
stantially new to the resolution, recommended by 
the Third Committee, but was merely designed to 
strengthen it. An explicit endorsement by the 
General Assembly of the cardinal elements of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, the Argentine repre- 
sentative maintained, would set an international 
standard of welfare for the working classes. 

In the course of the discussion at the 115th, 
116th, and 117th plenary meetings of the General 
Assembly the representatives of Poland, U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia expressed themselves in favor of 
the Czechoslovak amendment. The representatives 
of Brazil, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand, France, Colombia, the Netherlands 
and Guatemala urged the Assembly to adopt the 
resolution recommended by the Third Commit- 
tee. In opposition to the Czechslovak amendment 
it was stated that it ignored the fact that the 
Economic and Social Council had been asked to 
consider not only the request of the WFETU, but 
also. the memorandum of the AFL. Adoption of 
the amendment would mean that the United Na- 
tions was not to make use of the machinery estab- 
lished especially to deal with problems concerning 
labor. The Czechoslovak amendment asked the 
Economic and Social Council to ignore the report 
of the ILO and to set up a committee on trade 
union rights, in order to safeguard (without re- 


_ effect that the list of principles contained in # 


gard to the ILO) the trade union rights upo 
which the Economic and Social Council wo 
have decided on (likewise without regard to 
work done by ILO). The manner in which 
question had been dealt with by the Econom 
and Social Council, it was stressed, was an exam 
ple of successful co-ordination of the work of d 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. Su 
co-operation deserved to be encouraged and ni 
to be criticized. 
As regards the Argentine amendment, it w 
maintained by representatives opposing it, that 
detracted attention from the main issue, i.e. tra 
union rights, by adding a lengthy list of gener 
principles concerning social welfare, which wei 
beyond strict trade union rights because thi 
should apply to the whole community. The clari 
and force of the General Assembly’s recommend 
tion might thus be impaired. 
As a compromise measure, the representati 
of the United Kingdom proposed an amendme 
(A/480) to the Argentine amendment to th 


Declaration of Philadelphia be included as 3 
annex to the resolution recommended by th 
Third Committee instead of being incorporate 
in the resolution itself. 
The Assembly rejected the Czechoslové 
amendment by a vote of 42 to 6, with 4 abste 
tions. The United Kingdom amendment to 
Argentine amendment was adopted by a vote ( 
20 to 17, with 14 abstentions. The Argenti 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 36 to 7, wil 
7 abstentions. The resolution as a whole, 
amended, was adopted by a vote of 45 to 6, wi 
abstentions. Following is the text of the resoluti¢ 
(128(II)) which the General Assembly thi 
adopted at its 117th plenary meeting on Noven 
ber 17, 1947: 
“The General Assembly, 
“Taking note of resolution 52 (IV) adopted by t 
Economic and Social Council at its fourth session, whel 
by it was decided to transmit the views of the Wot 
Federation of Trade Unions and the American Federatic 
of Labor on ‘Guarantees for the Exercise and Develo 
ment of Trade Union Rights’ [A/374] to the Commissi¢ 
on Human Rights, ‘in order that it may consider tho 
aspects of the subject which might appropriately fof 
part of the bill or declaration on human rights’; 
“Taking note also of resolution 84 (V) adopted by ¢ 
Council at its fifth session, whereby it was decided 
transmit to the General Assembly of the United Natio} 
the report of the International Labour Organisation € 
titled “Decisions concerning freedom of association adof 
ed unanimously by the thirtieth session of the Internati¢ 


M1Ror the list of principles contained in these sectio 
see annex to the resolution adopted by the General A 
sembly (below). 
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bour Conference on 11 July 1947’, [A/374/Add. 1} 
ecognize the principles proclaimed by the Interna- 
al Labour Conference and to request the International 
our Organisation to continue its efforts in order that 
or several international conventions may be adopted, 
Approves these two resolutions; 

Considers that the inalienable right of trade union 
:-dom of association is, as well as other social safe- 
tds, essential to the improvement of the standard of 
ng of workers and to their economic well-being; 
‘Declares that it endorses the principles proclaimed 
the International Labour Conference in respect of trade 
on rights as well as the principles the importance of 
ich to labour has already been recognized and which 
mentioned in the Constitution of the International 
our Organisation” and in the Declaration of Phila- 
phia and, in particular, sub-section (a) of section 
and sub-sections (a) to (j) inclusive of section III, 
ich are given in the annex to this resolution; 

‘Decides to transmit the report of the International 
your Organisation to the Commission on Human 
shts with the same objects as those stated in resolution 
(IV) of the Economic and Social Council, and 
‘Recommends to the International Labour Organisa- 
1 On its tripartite basis to pursue urgently, in collabora- 
1 with the United Nations and in conformity with the 
slution of the International Labour Conference con- 
ning international machinery for safeguarding trade 
on rights and freedom of association, the study of the 
trol of their practical application.” 


ANNEX 


INCIPLES SET FORTH IN SECTION II(a4) AND 
SECTION III(¢4) TO (7) OF THE DECLARATION 
DF PHILADELPHIA 


tion II 


‘a) All human beings, irrespective of race, cteed or 
, have the right to pursue both their material well- 
ng and their spiritual development in conditions of 
sdom and dignity, of economic security and equal 
ortunity. 

tion III 

‘@) Full employment and the raising of standards of 
ng; 

‘b) The employment of workers in the occupations 
which they can have the satisfaction of giving the 
lest measure of their skill and attainments and make 
ir greatest contribution to the common well-being; 

‘c) The provision, as a means to the attainment of 
; end and under adequate guarantees for all concerned, 
facilities for training and the transfer of labour, in- 
ding migration for employment and settlement; 

‘d) Policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours 
1 other conditions of work calculated to ensure a just 
te of the fruits of progress to all, and a minimum 
ing wage to all employed and in need of such pro- 
‘ion; 

‘e) The effective recognition of the right of collective 
gaining, the co-operation of management and labour 
the continuous improvement of productive efficiency, 
1 the collaboration of workers and employers in the 
paration and application of social and economic meas- 
; 

‘f) The extension of social security measures to pro- 
e a basic income to all in need of such protection and 
nprehensive medical care; 


(g) Adequate protection for the life and health of 
workers in all occupations; 

(4) Provision for child welfare and maternity pro- 
tection; 

(i) The provision of adequate nutrition, housing and 
facilities for recreation and culture; 

(7) The assurance of equality of educational and voca- 


tional opportunities. 


k. FALSE AND DISTORTED REPORTS 


By letter of August 8, 1947 (A/338), the 
Yugoslav Government requested that the follow- 
ing item be included in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly: 

“Recommendations to be made with a view to pre- 
venting the dissemination with regard to foreign States 
of slanderous reports which are harmful to good rela- 


tions between States and contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations.” 


At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
the General Assembly referred this item to the 
Third Committee, which considered it at its 
68th meeting on October 24, its 69th meeting on 
October 25, its 70th and 71st meetings on October 
28 and its 72nd meeting on October 29, 1947. 

At the 69th meeting of the Committee the 
representative of Yugoslavia stated that modern 
media of information played a considerable part 
in international life and directly affected the main- 
tenance of peace and security. Although there 
were numerous organs of information contributing 
to the development of international understand- 
ing, other information services, he considered, 
abused their freedom. Slanderous statements and 
false reports, he stated, were being disseminated 
about the countries of Eastern Europe, creating 
an atmosphere of distrust. The Yugoslav repre- 
sentative considered that such defamatory press 
campaigns constituted a serious danger to the 
United Nations. It was essential, he urged, to put 
an end to such campaigns, and to establish some 
kind of responsibility for the publication and 
dissemination of false and libelous reports, with- 
out impairing the principles of freedom of infor- 
mation through the establishment of censorship 
or similar preventive measures. The representa- 
tive of Yugoslavia submitted the following draft 
resolution (A/C.3/162): 

“The General Assembly, 


“Considering that organs and media of information 
(newspapers, news periodicals, news agencies, radio 


182See First Report of the International Labour Organi- 
sation to the United Nations, vol. II, p. 1; see also 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 670. 

18See First Report of the International Labour Organi- 
sation to the United Nations, vol Il, pp. 19-21; see also 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 678-79. 
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broadcasts and news reels) cannot usefully fulfil their 
mission in thé international field unless they respect the 
truth without prejudice and spread knowledge without 
malicious intent, devote themselves to the service of inter- 
national peace and security; and promote the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between peoples, based on 
respect for their independence, the equality of their 
rights, and their right to self-determination; 

“That the publication and dissemination of false and 
tendentious reports and defamatory matter designed to 
aggtavate relations between nations and incite them to 
war disturbs the atmosphere of friendship and mutual 
understanding between peoples and represents a real 
danger to the maintenance of international peace and 
security; 

“That the question of freedom of information and of 
the press cannot be solved until an adequate solution 
has been found to the problem of the effective responsi- 
bility of the press and other media of information; 

“1. Invites States to take urgent legislative and other 
measures to establish the responsibility of the owners 
of media of information, and of their directors or con- 
tributors, who publish or spread false and tendentious 
reports calculated to aggravate relations between nations, 
provoke conflicts and incite to war, or who take part in 
defamatory campaigns based on false news and directed 
against another State or another nation; 

“2. Invites States to take measures to prevent the pub- 
lication and dissemination through the channel of gov- 
ernmental or semi-governmental bodies, of reports or 
news which have not been carefully and conscientiously 
verified.” 


The representatives of Chile, United States, Pan- 
ama, Sweden, Greece, Dominican Republic, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Netherlands, South Africa, Cuba 
and Canada expressed opposition to the Yugoslav 
resolution. These representatives stated that they 
could not accept any resolution which provided 
for any form of government control over the 
press or other media of information. While ad- 
mitting the possibility that freedom of expression 
might be abused, they maintained that the reme- 
dies for the imperfections of a free press were to 
be found in that very freedom. What was needed 
was greater freedom in all countries rather than 
more restrictions. A controlled press, it was 
argued, was mote likely to keep people in sys- 
tematic ignorance of the truth than a free press. 
It was in such ignorance that the threat to inter- 
national peace and security really resided. 


Leaving aside questions of principle, it was 
maintained that the Yugoslav proposal fell within 
the scope of the terms of reference of the Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information which was to 
take place in Geneva in March 1948. These terms 
of reference provided that “the purpose of the 
Conference shall be to formulate its views con- 
cerning the rights, obligations and practices 
which should be included in the concept of free- 
dom of information”. Several representatives 
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therefore suggested that the matter be referre 
to the Conference. Others considered that th 
Third Committee had rejected the principles cot 
tained in the Yugoslav resolution when it ha 
rejected the resolution introduced by the repr 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. concerning the agen¢ 
of the Conference on Freedom of Information.” 
Some representatives also mentioned the fact th: 
a similar resolution had been introduced by th 
representative of the U.S.S.R. in the First Con 
mittee.®5 The representative of Guatemala prc 
posed (A/C.3/182) at the 69th meeting of th 
Third Committee that the Third and First Con 
mittees should hold a joint meeting to consid 
this question and to formulate a single resolutio 
The Committee decided to postpone consideratia 
of the Guatemalan proposal until the general d 
bate on the Yugoslav proposal had been cot 
cluded. 

The representatives of US.S.R., Byelorussia 
S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., Egypt, Poland an 
Czechoslovakia supported the Yugoslav resol 
tion. The Egyptian representative stressed th 
the press was really free only when fully awai 
of its responsibilities. He thought that the Unite 
Nations ought to adopt certain international pri 
ciples with regard to the suppression of abus 
by the press which could be included in pen 
codes. The other representatives supporting tl 
resolution maintained that the campaign current 
being waged in the press of the United Stat 
and of certain other countries against the U.S.S.1] 
and its neighboring countries clearly showed tl 
necessity of taking steps against such irresponsib 
attacks, by defining the responsibilities of t 
organs of information and of their owners at 
directors. Moreover, it was maintained that tl 
press of the so-called western democracies w 
not really free, being controlled by a small nun 
ber of capitalist corporations. Concerning tl 
Yugoslav proposal, it was maintained that 
would in no way threaten freedom of expressio, 
as it was not proposed to institute any form « 
censorship. It would be left to the countries cot 
cerned to decide in what way they wished 1 
establish the responsibility of the various med 
of information. 

The representative of France stated that I 
considered the problem of false reports to be 
very real one. He thought it would endang 
the confidence placed in the United Nations | 
the man in the street if the Yugoslav propos 
were rejected out of hand. Such an act might I 


14See pp. 102-3. 
1See p. 89. ae ae 
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strued by the public as indicating total in- 
erence on the part of the United Nations or as 
sfusal to face the problem. The French repre- 
tative considered that it was desirable that the 
ious Member Governments should study the 
sibility of modifying their press laws in such 
fay as to minimize the influence of false news. 
> Geneva conference on freedom of informa- 
1 might then try to harmonize those various 
s, and if possible embody them in a general 
em of international legislation. The repre- 
tative of France therefore submitted a draft 
lution (A/C.3/180) as a substitute for the 
goslav resolution. 


The French draft resolution referred to the 
irter obligation of Members to develop friend- 
elations and to co-operate in promoting human 
its. It stated that to attain this end it was 
sntial to increase the diffusion in all countries 
information calculated to increase mutual 
lerstanding and that to do this it was essen- 
1 to take measures to combat “the publication 
false and tendentious reports likely to injure 
ndly relations between States”. It therefore 
vided that the Assembly: 

1. Invites the Governments of States Members 

“(a) to study such legislative or other measures as 
light with advantage be taken on the national plane 


) combat the diffusion of false or tendentious reports 
kely to injure friendly relations between States; 


“(b) to submit reports on this subject to the Con- 
erence on Freedom of Information so as to provide 
1e Conference with the data it requires to enable it 
) start its work immediately on a conctete basis. 


2. Recommends to the Conference on Freedom of 
yrmation that it study, with a view to their co-ordina- 
, the measures taken or advocated in this connection 
he various States.” 


The representatives of India and Argentina 
ported the French resolution. The representa- 
s of Belgium (A/C.3/189), Mexico (A/C.3/- 
}) and Luxembourg (A/C.3/185) submitted 
sndments to the French draft resolution de- 
1ed mainly to stress the fact that measures to 
vbat the dissemination of false information 
uld be taken by the Member Governments 


thin the limits of constitutional procedure”, 


| to delete reference to “legislative” measures. 
was also suggested that the term “inaccurate” 
yrmation should be substituted for “tenden- 
1s” information or that the latter term should 
deleted entirely. The representative of France 
spted the substance of these amendments and 
mitted a draft resolution revised accordingly 
/C.3/180/Rev.1). The tepresentatives of 
ama, Brazil, the United States and Lebanon 


indicated that they would support the French 
resolution in its revised form. 


At the 72nd meeting of the Third Committee 
the representative of Yugoslavia stated that in a 
spirit of conciliation he wished to withdraw his 
resolution and would vote for the French pro- 
posal. The Third Committee then adopted the 
French resolution by a vote of 49 to 1. The 
representative of Cuba explained that his delega- 
tion had voted against the resolution because he 
considered it superfluous, as the First Committee 
had adopted a similar resolution. In view of the 
Committee’s decision the representative of Guate- 
mala withdrew his proposal for a joint meeting of 
the Third and First Committees. 


At its 115th plenary meeting on November 
15, 1947, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the resolution recommended by the 
Third Committee the text of which follows (reso- 
lution 127 (IL)): 


“The General Assembly, 

“Considering that, under Article 1 of the Charter, 
Members are bound to develop friendly relations amongst 
themselves and to achieve international co-operation in 
promoting and encouraging respect for human rights 
and fundamental liberties; 

“Considering that to attain this end it is essential to 
facilitate and increase the diffusion in all countries of 
information calculated to strengthen mutual understand- 
ing and ensure friendly relations between the peoples; 

“Considering that substantial progress in this sphere 
can be achieved only if measures are taken to combat, 
within the limits of constitutional procedures, the pub- 
lication of false or distorted reports likely to injure 
friendly relations between States, 

“Invites the Governments of States Members 

“1. To study such measures as might with advan- 
tage be taken on the national plane to combat, within 
the limits of constitutional procedures, the diffusion 
of false or distorted reports likely to injure friendly 
relations between States; 

‘2. To submit reports on this subject to the Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information so as to provide 
the Conference with the data it requires to enable it to 
start its work immediately on a concrete basis; 
“Recommends to the Conference on Freedom of In- 

formation that it study, with a view to their co-ordina- 
tion, the measures taken or advocated in this connexion 
by the various States as being relevant to the discussion 
of items 2(d) and 5(c) of section II of its provisional 
agenda.” 


I, TEACHING OF THE PURPOSES AND 
PRINCIPLES, THE STRUCTURE AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF MEMBER STATES 


By letter dated September 29, 1947 (A/BUR/- 
91), the Chairman of the Norwegian delegation 
requested that the following item be included in 
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the agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly: 
“Teaching of the purposes and principles, the struc- 


ture and activities of the United Nations in the schools 
of Member States.” 


At its 40th meeting on October 1, 1947, the 
General Committee decided by a vote of 12 to 1, 
with 1 abstention, to recommend to the General 
Assembly to include this item on its agenda 
(A/392/Add.3). The General Assembly ap- 
proved this recommendation at its 95th plenary 
meeting on October 1, and referred the ques- 
tion to the Third Committee, which considered it 
at its 8lst meeting on November 10, 1947. 

The representative of Norway stated that the 
public was quite uninformed about the United 
Nations. This ignorance, the Norwegian repre- 
sentative thought, was due mainly to the press, 
which presented only the political aspect of the 
conflicts within the organization and ignored the 
constructive work which had been accomplished, 
particularly in the social and economic fields. 
It was essential, however, that the United Nations 
should have the enlightened support of the 
public, based on a real knowledge of its activi- 
ties. The representative of Norway, therefore, 
submitted a draft resolution (A/C.3/168) which 
provided that the General Assembly recommend 
to all Member Governments to encourage “the 
teaching of the United Nations Charter and the 
purposes and principles, the structure and activi- 
ties of the United Nations” in the schools of their 
countries and that they inform the Secretary- 
General of the measures they had taken to im- 
plement this recommendation. 

The representative of Lebanon submitted two 
amendments (A/C.3/190) to the Norwegian 
draft resolution. The first one provided that the 
“background” of the United Nations (instead of 
the “purposes and principles”) should be taught, 
as the representative of Lebanon considered that 
the background of the Charter was as important 
as the Charter itself. It was essential, he stated, 
that teaching designed to make the United Na- 
tions known throughout the world should include 
a study of the years preceding the actual estab- 
lishment of the organization: The Atlantic Char- 
ter, the work accomplished at Dumbarton Oaks 
and, especially, the work accomplished at San 
Francisco. 

The second amendment proposed by the Leba- 
nese sfepresentative was designed to make 
UNESCO principally responsible for the imple- 
mentation of the contemplated teaching program 
and provided further that UNESCO should report 


on this matter to the Economic and Social Coun 
The representative of China submitted 
amendment (A/C.3/195) to add a brief pr 
amble to the resolution stressing the importan 
of promoting interest in the United Nations. 
The representative of Norway considered 
Chinese amendment acceptable, as well as 
Lebanese amendment concerning the teaching 
the “background” of the United Nations, b 
thought the second Lebanese amendment unai 
ceptable. To meet the point of view of 
Lebanese representative as far as possible, howev 
the Norwegian representative submitted a revise 


‘draft resolution which provided, inter alia, that th 


General Assembly “request the Secretary-Genera 
in consultation with UNESCO, to furnish all M 
ber Governments with advice and assistance i 
the implementation of this programme”. 
United Nations, the representative of Norw 
explained, could thus co-operate with UNES' 
without assigning to UNESCO the primary 7 
sponsibility for the implementation of the pr 
gram. The latter alternative was considered ui 
desirable in view of the fact that not all Member 
of the United Nations were Members 
UNESCO. Moreover, it was maintained by r 
resentatives supporting the Norwegian point 
view that the United Nations should carry out i 
own public information work and not leave 
to UNESCO alone. 

Other representatives considered that UNES 
had been created for the purpose of carrying 
the work of the United Nations in the education 
field and that the United Nations should not d 
prive UNESCO of its functions in this case. Th 
representative of Lebanon, in particular, consid 
ered the revised Norwegian proposal unaccep' 
able, because it subordinated the functions 
UNESCO to those of the Secretary-General of 
United Nations, and he therefore insisted on h 
own text. 

The above amendments and certain oth 
which had been proposed were then put to a vo 
The Chinese amendment to add a preamble to th 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 31 to 0, wit 
5 abstentions. A U.S.S.R. amendment that 
“purposes and principles” as well as the “ba 
ground” of the United Nations should be —_ 
was adopted by a vote of 31 to 0, with 4 abste 
tions. An Ecuadorian amendment to include me 
tion of “establishments of higher learning” wi 
adopted by a vote of 26 to 0, with 10 abster 
tions. The Lebanese amendment a 
UNESCO was adopted by a vote of 24 to 6, wit 
5 abstentions. The entire resolution as amende 
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; adopted by a vote of 32 to 0, with 5 
tentions. 

[he General Assembly considered the report 
the Third Committee at its 117th plenary 
eting on November 17. The representative of 
ba submitted an amendment (A/483) to the 
lution recommended by the Third Committee 
/468), providing that the Secretary-General 
1 UNESCO (and not UNESCO alone) should 
ist Member Governments in the implementa- 
1 of the General Assembly's recommendation 
cerning the teaching about the United Na- 
as, and further that all Member Governments 
uld report to the Secretary-General on the 
asures they had taken to encourage teaching 
ut the United Nations, the Secretary-General 
submit a report to the Economic and Social 
uncil on the basis of information thus received. 
explaining his amendment the representative 
Cuba stated that it was desirable to afford the 
Jest possible opportunity for the dissemination 
ideas about the United Nations. The resolu- 
n recommended by the Third Committee 
ded to restrict such opportunity by entrusting 
task exclusively to UNESCO. He stated in 
; connection that of the 57 Members of the 
ited Nations, only 35 belonged to UNESCO, 
ile on the other hand there were certain coun- 
2s Members of UNESCO which were not Mem- 
s of the United Nations. Countries not Mem- 
s of UNESCO might therefore not receive the 
essaty assistance. In view of this, the Cuban 
resentative considered that the services of the 
partment of Public Information of the United 
tions Secretariat should be utilized. 

The representatives of Lebanon, the United 
tes and Canada expressed opposition to the 
yposal that the Secretary-General as well as 
NESCO be requested to furnish assistance to 
smber Governments, considering that this was 
re properly the function of UNESCO. They 
re willing, however, to accept the proposal 
tall Members of the United Nations report 
the Secretary-General, who in turn should 
ort to the Economic and Social Council. The 
resentative of the United States proposed to 
1 this recommendation to the resolution rec- 
mended by the Third Committee. 

The President of the General Assembly ruled 
tt only the United States proposal could be 
isidered an amendment, while the Cuban pro- 
sal as a whole must be considered a separate 
olution to be voted on only in case the reso- 
ion recommended by the Third Committee 
re rejected. The United States proposal was 


therefore put to the vote and was adopted. The 
General Assembly then adopted, at its 117th plen- 
aty meeting on November 17, the amended reso- 
lution (137(II) ), the text of which follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Considering that knowledge and understanding of 
the aims and activities of the United Nations are essen- 
tial in promoting and assuring general interest and 
popular support of its work, 

“Recommends to all Member Governments that they 
take measures at the earliest possible date to encourage 
the teaching of the United Nations Charter and the pur- 
poses and principles, the structure, background and 
activities of the United Nations in the schools and insti- 
tutes of higher learning of their countries, with particular 
emphasis on such instruction in elementary and second- 
ary schools; 

“Invites the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization to assist Members of the 
United Nations, at their request, in the implementation 
of this programme, with the co-operation as required of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and to 
report thereon to the Economic and Social Council; 

“Requests Member States to furnish the Secretary- 
General with information as to the measures which have 
been taken to implement this recommendation, such 
information to be presented in the form of a report to 
the Economic and Social Council by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with, and with the assistance of, 
UNESCO.” 


m. CREATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF PERSONNEL 
ATTACHED TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


In connection with the Third Committee’s 
discussion of the Norwegian resolution concerning 
the teaching about the United Nations in the 
schools of Member States, the representatives of 
Chile, Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela jointly 
submitted a draft resolution (A/C.3/193) re- 
questing the Secretary-General, after consultation 
with UNESCO, to submit to the Economic and 
Social Council a detailed and precise plan for the 
creation of an international school for the children 
of personnel attached to the United Nations, ex- 
amining in particular the possibility of including 
the school’s premises in the buildings of the perma- 
nent headquarters of the United Nations. The 
representative of Sweden submitted an amend- 
ment (A/C.3/203) to this resolution which pro- 
vided that in working out plans for an interna- 
tional school for the children of personnel attached 
to the United Nations, the Secretary-General should 
co-operate “with any association of parents of chil- 
dren of personnel attached to the United Nations”, 
as an Association of Parents had already been 
started among permanent delegates and staff 
members. 

The Third Committee considered this resolu- 
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tion at its 82nd meeting on November 11. The 
representatives of the United States, Yugoslavia, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom opposed the 
resolution on the grounds that it was not relevant 
to the item on the agenda, which was concerned 
with a general educational principle, while the reso- 
lution dealt with a specific project. Moreover, it 
was maintained that the resolution concerned an 
administrative question which should be brought 
before the Fifth Committee rather than the Third 
Committee. The representatives of Chile, Den- 
mark and Panama supported the resolution as 
amended by the representative of Sweden. 

At the suggestion of the representative of Chile 
the Chairman put the question of the Committee's 
competence to a vote. The Third Committee de- 
cided by a vote of 27 to 15, with 2 abstentions, 
that the resolution was not within its terms of 
reference. No action was therefore taken on this 
draft resolution. 


5. Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


a. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The General Assembly at its 91st plenary meet- 
ing on September 23, 1947, referred the report 
of the Trusteeship Council (A/312) to the Fourth 
Committee, which considered it at its 30th meet- 
ing on September 24 and its 34th meeting on 
September 29, 1947. 

The President of the Trusteeship Council, Fran- 
cis B. Sayre (United States), introduced the report 
at the 30th meeting of the Committee. At the 
34th meeting the report was examined section by 
section, several delegations offering comments on 
specific aspects of the work of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Following the completion of the detailed ex- 
amination of the report, the Fourth Committee 
unanimously adopted a resolution which provided 
that the General Assembly note the report of the 
Trusteeship Council and refer the comments made 
by Members in the course of the Fourth Commit- 
tee’s discussion to the Council for consideration 
in its future work. 

At its 104th plenary meeting on November 1, 
1947, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Fourth 
Committee (A/421) which follows (resolution 
139 (II) ): 

“The General Assembly 


"Takes note of the report of the Trusteeship Council 
(document A/312)* and 


“Resolves that all comments” made by Members on 
the report during the discussion be transmitted to fl 
Trusteeship Council for consideration in its future worl 


b. TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT FOR NAURU 


The Governments of Australia, New Zealat 
and the United Kingdom submitted a draft Truste 
ship Agreement (A/402) to the second session ¢ 
the General Assembly for the territory of Naum 
administered jointly by the three Powers cof 
cerned under a Mandate from the League of Na 
tions. At its 91st plenary meeting on Septembet 
23, 1947, the General Assembly referred the drat 
Agreement to the Fourth Committee, which co 
sidered it at its 35th meeting on October 2 am 
its 46th meeting on October 22. 

To facilitate the work of the Fourth Commi 
tee, the Secretary-General submitted a factual su 
vey of Nauru which included information on th 
following subjects: geography, history, populatiot 
administration, law and justice, land, phosphate 
labor, health and hygiene, education, public finane 
and commerce (A/C4/101). The Secretary 
General also submitted a commentary on the pre 
posed Trusteeship Agreement (A/C.4/102) if 
which he pointed out that the terms of the drat 
Trusteeship Agreement for Nauru followed closel 
the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement for Ne 
Guinea approved by the General Assembly at th 
second part of its first session.1°® 

Following a general discussion at the 35t 
meeting of the Fourth Committee on October 2 
1947, the detailed consideration of the draft Agre 
ment and such modifications as might be pfd 
posed thereto were referred to a sub-committé 
composed of the members of the Trusteeshij 
Council (Australia, Belgium, China, France, Irag 
Mexico, New Zealand, U.S.S.R., United Kingdon 
United States) with the addition of Yugoslavi 
and India. 

In the course of four meetings (A/C.4/SC.1/SR 
30-33) the sub-committee examined the deal 
Trusteeship Agreement article by article.1®® 

Articles 1, 2 and 3 were adopted without di 
cussion. 

Article 4. The representative of India requeste 
a clarification of this Article, which, he considereé 
appeared to provide for the transfer of the at 
ministration from the three Governments coi 


“See Official Records of the second session of ti 
General Assembly, Supplement No. 4. j 
“For extracts from the verbatim records of the 34t 
meeting, see annex to doc. A/421. 
ou Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pI 
195-96. 
“For text of the Agreement as approved, see p. 788 
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d to some other state without the consent of 

nited Nations. In answer to the Indian re- 
it the representative of Australia submitted 
-ollowing statement: 
: is the intention of the Administering Authority 
-in the implementation of Article 4 of the Agree- 
, one of the three Governments will, on behalf of 
Administering Authority, exercise the powers granted 
.e Agreement and that the Government of Australia 
administer the territory until it is agreed among 
three Governments that one other of the three 
=tnments will assume this function.” 


he representative of China considered that the 
ding of Article 4 was not sufficiently clear. He 
idered that agreement among the three Powers 
erned for a change of administration should 
egarded as a preliminary step only, and that 
changes in administration should be sub- 
ed to the General Assembly for approval. He 
efore proposed that the following provision be 
od to Article 4 (A/C.4/SC.1/111) :14° 

the terms of the present Trusteeship Agreement may 


»e altered or amended except as provided in Articles 
3 and 85 of the Charter.” 


| Opposition to the Chinese proposal it was 
d that Australia, the United Kingdom and 
y Zealand jointly were designated as the Ad- 
istering Authority, and therefore changes 
ng the joint Administering Authority could 
be considered as changes in the Trusteeship 
sement requiring the approval of the General 
mbly. Article 83, it was stated, moreover, was 
applicable, as Nauru had not been designated 
strategic area. 

he sub-committee rejected the modification 
osed by the representative of China by a 
of 5 to 3, with 4 abstentions. Article 4 as 
Jed in the draft Trusteeship Agreement was 
ted by a vote of 8 in favor, with 4 abstentions. 
rticle 5. The representative of the USSR. 
osed the following addition to the first para- 
h of Article 5 (A/C.4/SC.1/112): 

he Administering Authority undertakes to promote 
periodic visits to the Trust Territory as may be 
ged by the General Assembly or the Trusteeship 
cil; to fix the times of these visits in agreement 


these organs and also to agree with them on ques- 
affecting the organization and conduct of such 


addition, the representative sf the U.S.S.R. ex- 
ed, would clarify the responsibility assumed 
ne Administering Authority under Article 87 
ne Charter. The sub-committee rejected the 
osed modification by a vote of 6 to 3, with 
stentions. 

second modification proposed by the repre- 


sentative of the U.S.S.R. (A/C.4/SC.1/112) pro- 
vided that paragraph 2c of the proposed Agree- 
ment should be replaced by the following text: 

“To promote the development of free political institu- 
tions appropriate to Nauru. For this purpose, the Admin- 
istering Authority should ensure the population of Nauru 
a steadily increasing share in the administrative services 
of the territory, both central and local, and augment the 
part played by the inhabitants in the administration of 
the territory by developing democratic organs of repre- 
sentation.” 


The representative of the US.S.R. pointed out 
that this text was similar to an article in the Trus- 
teeship Agreement for Ruanda-Urundi1*! The 
present text, which was similar to the text in the 
Trusteeship Agreement for New Guinea, should 
not be applied to Nauru as the inhabitants of 
Nauru were considerably more advanced culturally 
than the inhabitants of New Guinea. 

The sub-committee rejected the proposed mod- 
ification by a vote of 6 to 3, with 3 abstentions. 
Article 5 of the draft Trusteeship Agreement was 
approved by a vote of 6 to 3, with 3 abstentions. 

Article 6 of the draft Agreement for Nauru 
was approved without discussion. 

Article 7. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
recalled that at the second part of the first session 
of the General Assembly, the U.S.S.R. delegation 
had objected to the inclusion in the Trusteeship 
Agreements of provisions granting unlimited mili- 
tary rights to the Administering Authority.1*? 
Article 7 of the Agreement for Nauru seemed to 
treat the island for military purposes as an in- 
tegral part of the territory of the Administering 
Authority. The U.S.S.R. delegation considered, 
however, that military measures not taken solely 
for local defence should be placed under the 
supervision of the Security Council. He therefore 
proposed (A/C4/SC.1/112) to add a reference 
to Article 83 of the Charter to Article 7 of the 
draft Trusteeship Agreement, which provided that: 

“The Administering Authority [in accordance with 
Article 83 of the Charter] may take all measures in the 
Territory which it considers desirable to provide for the 


defence of the Territory and for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” 


In opposition to the modification proposed by 
the representative of the U.S.S.R., it was stated 
that Article 83 of the Charter applied to strategic 
areas under Trusteeship and therefore was not 


“The first part of the proposed modification (deletion 
of the phrase ‘“‘and except until otherwise agreed by the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom”) was withdrawn by the representative of China, 

“For text of the Agreement for Ruanda-Urundi see 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 201-3. 

1“Tbid., pp. 184-87. 
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applicable to Nauru, which had not been desig- 
nated as strategic. 

The sub-committee rejected the proposed modi- 
fication by a vote of 8 to 2, with 2 abstentions. 
By a vote of 6 to 2, with 4 abstentions, the sub- 
committee also rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal to omit 
reference to measures for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and thus limit the ap- 
plication of Article 7 of the Agreement to measures 
for local defence. 

In accordance with a Chinese proposal (A/C.4/- 
SC.1/111) the representative of Australia agreed 
to revise Article 7 of the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement so as to include a reference to Article 
84 of the Charter (A/C.4/SC.1/116). Article 7 
as revised by the Australian representative was 
approved by a vote of 9 to 2, with 1 abstention. 

Article 8, The representative of China proposed 
that an article (Article 8) be added to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement as follows (A/C.4/SC.1/111): 

“The Administering Authority shall secure to all 
nationals of States Members of the United Nations the 
same rights as are enjoyed in the territory by their own 
nationals in respect of entry into, travel and residence in 
the territory, the protection afforded to their person and 
Property, the acquisition of property, movable and im- 
movable, and the exercise of their profession or trade, 


subject only to the requirements of public order, and on 
condition of compliance with local law. 


The representative of China explained that this 
provision was based on Article 76 d of the Charter. 
In submitting the amendment the Chinese rep- 
resentative stated that he had the Chinese popula- 
tion of Nauru in mind. The representative of India 
supported the Chinese proposal. 

The representative of China did not insist on a 
vote on his proposal after the representative of 
Australia had made the following declaration 
(A/C4/SC.1/117) on behalf of the delegations 
of Australia, New Zealand and the United King- 
dom: 


“In reply to questions raised by the delegations of 
India and China, the delegation of Australia affirms that 
Article 76(d) of the Charter is accepted by the delega- 
tions of Australia, New Zealand, and the United King- 
dom as a binding obligation in relation to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for Nauru, it being also noted that, in 
accordance with the terms of Article 76(d), the welfare 
of the inhabitants of Nauru is the paramount considera- 
tion and obligation. 

“The Administration does not discriminate between 
the nationals of States Members of the United Nations 
in regard to the matters referred to in document A/C.4/- 
SGI/11i2¢ 

“It is the intention of the Administering Authority to 
continue to conduct the administration accordingly. 

“It is recognized that, in the paramount interests of 
the native inhabitants, the Administering Authority is 
obliged to maintain appropriate non-discriminatory con- 
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trols and restrictions on mnon-Nauruan residents 
Nauru.” 


The sub-committee then approved the d 
Trusteeship Agreement as a whole, with the 
vised wording of Article 7, by a vote of 9 t 
with 1 abstention (A/C.4/SC.1/SR.33). 

The Fourth Committee considered the rej 


the U.S.S.R. asked that the modifications he ] 
proposed in the sub-committee be put to the y 

Following a short discussion, in the course 
which dissatisfaction with the revised draft Agi 


by paragraph. 

The preamble and paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4 an 
were approved without discussion. The first of 
modifications to Article 5 proposed by the f 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. was rejected by a ¥ 
of 15 to 6 and the second one by a vote of 23 t 
Article 5 of the Agreement was approved b 
vote of 34 to 5. The modification of Articl 
proposed by the representative of the USS 
was rejected by a vote of 21 to 6, with 16 abs 
tions. Article 7, as revised by the sub-commit 
was approved by a vote of 35 to 5. The d 
Agreement as a whole was approved by a ¥ 
of 41 to 6. 

The General Assembly considered the repo 
the Fourth Committee (A/420) at its 10 
plenary meeting on November 1, 1947, and b 
vote of 46 to 6, with 1 abstention, adopted 
resolution recommended by the Fourth Com 
tee which follows (resolution 140 (II) ): 

“The General Assembly 

“Approves the proposed Trusteeship Agreement 
Nauru submitted by the Governments of Australia, 


Zealand and the United Kingdom (document A/4i 
Rev.1).”™ 


GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The representative of India submitted to 
Fourth Committee the following draft resolut 
(A/C4/98) relating to the voluntary submis 
of Trusteeship Agreements for Non-Self-Gov 
ing Territories as envisaged in Article 77, l¢ 
the Charter: 


“Whereas at the time of the creation of the Un 
Nations it was intended that non-self-governing t 


“8See the text quoted above. 

“The text of Trusteeship Agreement for Ni 
(A/402/Rev.1) was annexed to the Assembly’s res 
tion. It is reproduced on p. 788. 
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voluntarily placed under the International Trus- 
system by States responsible for their administra- 
such intention was embodied in Article 77, 1 
he Charter of the United Nations; 
reas it is desirable that this salutary provision 
be allowed to remain ineffective; : 
reas the International Trusteeship System in 
ity with the high principles and purposes of the 
provides the surest and quickest means of en- 
le peoples of dependent territories to secure self- 
ent or independence under the collective guid- 
supervision of the United Nations; 
General Assembly Resolves that Members of the 
Jations responsible for the administration of such 
s be requested to submit Trusteeship Agree- 
r all or some of such territories as are not ready 
sdiate self-government.” 
e course of the discussion which took place 
43rd and 44th meetings of the Fourth 
tee on October 13 and 14, 1947, the rep- 
ives of United Kingdom, United States, 
ands, France, Belgium, Colombia, Uruguay 
uth Africa expressed opposition to the 
resolution on the ground that it contained 
ied criticism of the colonial system and was 
mpt to apply moral pressure against the 
olitan Powers as regards the application of 
77, 1c. The voluntary aspect of Trustee- 
reements would be lost if the Indian reso- 
vere adopted. If some of the Administering 
felt unable to comply with the terms of 
lution they would be charged with defiance 
seneral Assembly’s recommendations. 
ndian resolution, it was maintained further 
ssentatives opposed to it, was based on the 
ion that the Trusteeship System offered 
- prospect for Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
lan the system defined in Chapter XI of the 
_ This assumption, it was maintained, was 
question. Chapter XI, it was maintained, 
much a part of the Charter as Chapter XII, 
Charter provided no reason for transfer 
erritory from one system to the other. The 
ship System was a new experiment and 
as as yet no proof that it provided greater 
to the peoples of Non-Self-Governing 
ies than the system at present in force. The 
themselves, it was argued, might resent 
er such as was proposed in the Indian reso- 
They all desired to be fully self-governing 
uld regard being placed under the Trus- 
System as a retrograde step. It was pointed 
his connection that a number of countries 
ently attained independence without the 
ition of the Trusteeship System. 
ipporting the Indian resolution the rep- 
ives of China, U.S.S.R., Pakistan, Cuba 
azil expressed the view that the United 


Nations had established the Trusteeship System 
because they were opposed to the old colonial 
system, the defects of which International Trustee- 
ship was supposed to remedy. That the Trustee- 
ship System was considered more progressive, it 
was argued, was evidenced by the fact that while 
the Charter made provision for placing Non-Self- 
Governing Territories covered under Chapter XI 
under Chapters XII and XIII, it made no provision 
for transferring Trust Territories back to their 
former status under Chapter XI. 

The basic difference between the system of 
Chapter XI and the Trusteeship System, repre- 
sentatives supporting the Indian resolution stated, 
lay in the fact that there was no control by col- 
lective action for territories under Chapter XI, 
while the United Nations exercised such control 
in the case of Trust Territories. On the other hand, 
any material advantages which the administering 
Powers claimed were provided by the colonial 
system would be retained, as those Powers would 
continue to administer the Trust Territories. It 
was maintained that Article 77, 1c, of the Charter 
would in fact be meaningless if the colonial 
Powers never brought any of their Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories under the International Trustee- 
ship System. The Indian resolution, it was stressed, 
recognized the voluntary character of Article 77, 
lc, and merely served as a reminder. 

The representative of China submitted an 
amendment (A/C4/119) to the last paragraph 
of the resolution to the effect that the General 
Assembly “expresses its hope” rather than formally 
“resolves” that Trusteeship Agreements should be 
submitted for Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The representative of China withdrew his amend- 
ment after the representative of India had sub- 
mitted the following revised text of the last para- 
graph (A/C4/98/Rev.1) similar to the Chinese 
text: wf 


“The General Assembly... 

“Hopes that Members of the United Nations respon- 
sible for the administration of non-self-governing terri- 
tories will propose Trusteeship Agreements under Article 
77, 1 (c) of the Charter of the United Nations for all or 
some of stich territories as are not ready for self-govern- 
ment.” 


The representative of Cuba suggested the dele- 
tion of the second paragraph of the Indian resolu- 
tion, to which the Indian representative agreed. 

The representative of Brazil submitted an 
amendment (A/C.4/120) to revise the text of 
the third paragraph of the resolution as follows: 


‘Whereas the International Trusteeship System, in 
conformity with the high principles and purposes of the 
Charter, provides the surest and quickest means of en- 
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abling the peoples of dependent territories that are not 
yet teady for immediate self-government, to fulfill, under 
the collective guidance and supetvision of the United 
Nations, all conditions essential to self-government or 
independence.” 


The Fourth Committee rejected the Brazilian 
amendment by a vote of 24 to 1, and, voting para- 
graph by paragraph, adopted the Indian resolution 
(with the deletion of the second paragraph and 
the revision of the last paragraph). The resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted by a vote of 25 to 
23, with 3 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the Fourth Committee (A/423) at its 106th 
plenary meeting on November 1, 1947. In the 
course of the discussion the representatives of 
China and India supported the resolution recom- 
mended by the Fourth Committee, while the rep- 
resentatives of Netherlands, United Kingdom and 
United States expressed opposition on the grounds 
indicated in the course of the discussion in the 
Fourth Committee. 

The General Assembly rejected the resolution 
recommended by the Fourth Committee by a tie 
vote of 24 to 24, with 1 abstention. 


d, FUTURE STATUS OF SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


The delegation of the Union of South Africa 
had submitted a proposal to the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly calling for 
approval by the General Assembly of the incor- 
poration of the Mandated territory of South West 
Africa into the Union of South Africa. 

The General Assembly, on December 14, 1946, 
had adopted resolution 65 (I) expressing the 
inability of the General Assembly to accede to the 
incorporation of the territory of South West Africa 
in the Union of South Africa, had recommended 
that the territory be placed under the International 
Trusteeship System and had invited the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to propose 
for the consideration of the General Assembly a 
Trusteeship Agreement for that territory.14° 

The Government of the Union of South Africa 
was formally notified of the General Assembly's 
decision in a letter from the Secretary-General 
dated January 22, 1947. 

By letter of July 23, 1947 (A/334), the South 
African Government informed the United Nations 
that the Union Government had decided not to 
proceed with the incorporation of South West 
Africa in the Union. The South African Govern- 
ment declared, however, that in view of the wish 
of the majority of the inhabitants that South West 
Africa be incorporated in the Union, the Union 
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Government could not act in accordance with 
General Assembly’s recommendation that Soitt 
West Africa be placed under the Internati 
Trusteeship System, and it considered that it 
under no legal obligation to propose a Trusteeship 
Agreement for the territory. The Union Gover 
ment would therefore maintain the statws quo aii 
would continue to administer the territory int 
spirit of the existing Mandate, and would transit 
to the United Nations for its information i 
annual report on the administration of South ¥ 
Africa. 
In its letter of July 23 the South African ¢ 
ernment also informed the United Nations 
the South African Parliament, after considefiny 
the General Assembly’s resolution, had ado 
a resolution expressing the opinion that Soi 
West Africa should be represented in the Pat 
ment of the Union as an integral portion thetédl 
and requesting the Union Government to introd 
legislation, after consultation with the inhabit 
of the territory, providing for its representatiol 
in the Union Parliament. The South Afric 
Government informed the United Nations ti 
steps would be taken in due course to carty Ol 
the required consultation. 
By a further letter of September 17, 1 
(A/394/Add.1), the South African Governmet 
informed the United Nations that it had infor 
the population of South West Africa of the oii 
come of the discussions at the second part 
first session of the General Assembly. The k 
stated that at a large number of tribal meet 
held throughout the non-European areas of S$ 
West Africa, the action of the United Nat 
was explained and the tribes were asked what t 
attitude was in the light of the United Nati 
decision. The results of their deliberations show 
the South African Government reported, that 
overwhelming majority were still in favor of § 
West Africa’s being incorporated in the Uniol 
As far as the European population of 
West Africa was concerned, the South Affi 
Government reported that the South West Af 
Legislative Assembly, on May 7, 1947, had uf 
mously adopted a resolution thanking the Pi 
Minister of the Union, General Smuts, for 
“firm and courageous stand before the Un 
Nations”, and expressing confidence that 
United Nations would grant the wishes of 
majority of the inhabitants of South West / 
At its 91st plenary meeting on September 
1947, the General Assembly referred the ques 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
205-8. 
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future status of South West Africa to the 
Committee. The Fourth Committee en- 
in a general debate on the question at its 
Ist and 32nd meetings on September 25, 
27. At its 38th, 39th and 40th meetings 
sutth Committee considered draft resolu- 
nd amendments thereto proposed by vari- 
egations. Following the appointment of a 
nmittee, the question was considered further 
{4th and 45th meetings of the Fourth Com- 
on October 14 and 15. 
he 31st meeting of the Fourth Committee 
resentative of South Africa outlined the 
a of his Government as indicated in the 
nications from the South African Govern- 
nentioned above. In response to a request 
plification of the proposal to maintain the 
qwo in South West Africa and to continue 
linister the territory in the spirit of the 
re, the representative of the Union of South 
explained at the 33rd meeting of the Fourth 
ttee that the annual report which his Goy- 
it would submit on South West Africa 
contain the same type of information on 
ritory as is required for Non-Self-Govern- 
rritories under Article 73 e of the Charter. 
the assumption of his Government, he said, 
e report would not be considered by the 
ship Council and would not be dealt with 
Trusteeship Agreement had in fact been 
led. He further explained that, since the 
of Nations was no longer in existence, 
ht to submit petitions could no longer be 
sd, since that right presupposed a juris- 
which would exist only where there was a 
f control or supervision, and in the view of 
ion of South Africa no such jurisdiction was 
in the United Nations with regard to South 
Africa. 
e course of the Committee’s discussion sev- 
presentatives, including those of France, 
, United Kingdom, United States and 
ela, expressed satisfaction that the Union 
h Africa had not incorporated South West 
and that this part of the resolution of the 
| Assembly had been respected. In this 
ion, however, the representative of the 
. stated that certain measures introduced 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
spect to the territory of South West Africa, 
example the invitation to the territory to 
ate in the South African Parliament, sig- 
in fact, annexation of the territory by 
ion. 

representatives of Brazil, Byelorussian 


S.S.R., China, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, ‘India, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, Philippines, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., US.S.R., Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia expressed the view that there was both 
a moral and legal obligation to submit a Trustee- 
ship Agreement for South West Africa on the 
ground that the provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter wete obligatory with respect to former 
Mandated territories. With regard to the incor- 
poration of South West Africa in the Union, 
several representatives recalled that the General 
Assembly in its resolution of December 14, 1946, 
had recognized that the African inhabitants of 
South West Africa had not yet reached a stage of 
political development which would enable them 
to express a considered opinion which the Gen- 
eral Assembly could recognize on such an im- 
portant question as the future political status of 
their territory and had thereby dismissed the con- 
tention of the Union of South Africa that the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants were in 
favor of incorporation. 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, Bo- 
livia, Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, United Kingdom and United 
States stated that they could not accept the view 
that there was a legal obligation to submit a Trus- 
teeship Agreement for a former Mandated territory. 
Article 77, it was maintained, was permissive and 
not mandatory. The representative of the United 
Kingdom considered that the South African Goy- 
ernment was fully entitled to adopt the attitude 
it had taken up. The representatives of Argentina, 
Greece and the Netherlands suggested that the 
International Court of Justice might be asked to 
give an advisory opinion on the question of legal 
obligation, while the representative of Cuba ex- 
pressed the view that there was unquestionably 
a moral obligation and suggested that the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee of the General Assembly 
might be asked for an opinion on the matter. 

The representatives of France and the United 
States expressed the view that while there was no 
legal obligation, there was a strong moral obliga- 
tion for the South African Government to submit 
a Trusteeship Agreement for South West Africa. 
Although the application of Article 77 was not 
mandatory, they stated, it had been hoped at San 
Francisco, that all former Mandated territories 
would be placed under the United Nations Trus- 
teeship System. Moreover, they stressed that a 
recommendation of the General Assembly had 
a moral power, and expressed the hope that the 
moral force reflected in the General Assembly’s 
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resolution 65 (I) of December 14, 1946, would 
prevail. The representative of France recom- 
mended that this resolution be maintained. 

With respect to the means to be employed for 
considering the report submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa the majority 
of representatives considered that the Trusteeship 
Council, as the logical successor to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, should consider the report. 
Some representatives considered that the Trustee- 
ship Council was not competent to consider the 
report, as South West Africa had not yet been 
placed under Trusteeship. The report should there- 
fore be dealt with in the same manner as informa- 
tion submitted by other Administering Authorities 
under Article 73 e of the Charter and should 
be examined by the ad hoc Committee established 
by the General Assembly to examine information 
submitted under Article 73 e of the Charter. Other 
representatives suggested that the Fourth Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly or a committee ap- 
pointed especially for the purpose should examine 
the report. This suggestion was opposed by the 
majority on the ground that this would constitute 
a recognition of the anomalous status of South 
West Africa, which should be classed either as a 
Non-Self-Governing Territory or as a Trust Ter- 
ritory, but should not be placed in a special cate- 
gory of its own. 

At the 38th meeting of the Fourth Committee 
the representative of India submitted the following 
draft resolution (A/C.4/99) concerning the future 
status of South West Africa: 

“Whereas in its Resolution dated 9 February, 1946, 
the General Assembly invited all states administering 
territories then held under mandate to submit Trustee- 
ship agreements for approval; 

“Whereas in its Resolution dated 14 December, 1946, 
the General Assembly recommended for reasons given 
therein that the mandated territory of South West Africa 
be placed under the International Trusteeship System 
and invited the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to propose for the consideration of the General 
Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the aforesaid 
territory; 

“Whereas the Government of the Union of South 
Africa have twice failed to carry out the aforesaid recom- 
mendations of the United Nations; 

“Whereas all other states responsible for the admini- 
stration of territories previously held under mandate 
have without exception either placed such territories 
under the International Trusteeship System, or offered 
them independence; 

“Whereas the territory of South West Africa, though 
not self-governing, is at present outside the control and 
supervision of the United Nations; 

“Whereas it is the clear intention of Chapter XII of 


the Charter of the United Nations that all territories 
previously held under mandate, if not granted independ- 
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ence, shall be brought under the International Trus 
ship System; 

“The General Assembly, while taking note of 
announced intention of the Government of the Ur 
of South Africa not to proceed with incorporation, 
presses its disapproval of the failure of that Governm 
to carry out its recommendations and strongly urges i 
propose for the consideration of the next session of 
General Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the t 
tory of South West Africa.” 


An alternative resolution was submitted by 
representative of Denmark. The aim of the r 
lution was the same as that of the Indian j 
posal—to bring South West Africa under Trus 
ship. The Danish resolution, however, was phra 
in more conciliatory language. The main differe 
of substance between the two resolutions ¢ 
cerned a time limit for the submission of a T: 
teeship Agreement by the Union of South Aft 
The Indian resolution provided that a Trustees 
Agreement should be submitted in time to 
considered by the General Assembly at its d 
regular session, while the Danish resolution 
no such time limit. Following is the text of 
resolution submitted by the representative 
Denmark (A/C.4/100): 


“Referring to the resolution of the General Asser 
of 9 February, 1946, inviting the placing of mand 
territories under Trusteeship, and to the resolutiot 
the General Assembly of 14 December, 1946, sta 
that the Assembly is unable to accede to the incorf 
tion of the territory of South West Africa in the Ui 
of South Africa, recommending that this mand 
territory be placed under the International Trustee 
System, and inviting the Government of the Unio 
propose for the consideration of the General Asser 
a Trusteeship agreement for the aforesaid territory, 

“Recalling that all other states administering t 
tories previously held under mandate have placed t 
territories under the Trusteeship System or offered t 
independence, 

“Noting that the Government of the Union of $ 
Africa in a letter of 23 July, 1947, informed the Us 
Nations that they have decided not to proceed with 
incorporation of South West Africa in the Union bi 
maintain the status quo and to continue to administel 
territory in the spirit of the existing mandate, and 
the Union Government have undertaken to submi 
ports on their administration for the information of 
United Nations, 

“The General Assembly, therefore, 

“Takes Note of the decision of the Union of § 
Africa not to proceed with the incorporation of $ 
West Africa, 

“Maintains its recommendation that South West A 
be placed under the Trusteeship System, 

“Expresses its regret that the Union: has not yet 
mitted a Trusteeship agreement for South West A 
and its hope that the Union will soon comply with 
aforesaid recommendation, and 

“Requests the Fourth Committee in the meantim 
constitute a special committee composed of a represt 
tive of each state member of the Trusteeship Count 
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sentative of the Union of South Africa, and a rep- 
tative of one other member state designated by the 
th Committee, to examine the report on South West 
a now submitted by the Union Government, and 
ibmit its observations thereon for the consideration 
ie General Assembly with such recommendations as 
iy deem desirable.” 
representative of Denmark subsequently sub- 
ed an amendment (A/C.4/117) to his own 
lution to the effect that the General Assembly 
orize the Trusteeship Council to examine 
report on South West Africa. 
he representatives of Poland, Egypt, China, 
S.R., Pakistan, Mexico, Cuba, Guatemala, 
ippines, Haiti, Ukrainian S.S.R., Iraq, Panama, 
ria and Costa Rica expressed themselves in 
t of the Indian resolution. Most of the rep- 
itatives supporting the Indian resolution 
sed the importance of setting a time limit 
the submission by the Government of South 
ca of a Trusteeship Agreement for South West 
ca. Amendments to the Indian draft resolu- 
were submitted by the representatives 
Poland (A/C.4/103), Cuba (A/C4/112), 
ma (A/C4/113) and the Philippines 
C4/115). 
he Danish resolution was supported by the 
ssentatives of the United States, Netherlands, 
entina, Nicaragua, Belgium, France, Brazil, 
, Canada, Uruguay and Chile. The representa- 
; of Peru (A/C4/114) and of Belgium 
C4/116) submitted amendments to the 
ish resolution. 
he representative of South Africa declared 
his Government could not accept either of the 
t resolutions, and claimed that his Govern- 
t was neither legally nor morally obliged to 
> South West Africa under Trusteeship. He 
d that Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
ue of Nations did not envisage separate state- 
| for this territory under a Category “C” Man- 
_ that the evolution envisaged for it had been 
e direction of a self-governing unit integrated 
ie Union of South Africa; and that reservations 
been made in respect of this territory both 
an Francisco and at the first part of the first 
on of the General Assembly in London. The 
ssentative of the Union of South Africa 
1ermore emphasized the contiguity of the ter- 
y of South West Africa and its ethnological 
nip with the Union, as well as its strategic 
Mttance to that country, all of which differen- 
d it from other territories formerly under 
gory “C” Mandates. 
t its 40th meeting on October 9, 1947, the 
th Committee appointed a sub-committee of 


eight members, consisting of the two Members 
introducing resolutions, Denmark and India, and 
the six Members proposing amendments to the 
resolutions, namely, Belgium, Cuba, Panama, Peru, 
Philippines and Poland, to undertake the formu- 
lation of a single text. 

The sub-committee held two meetings and was 
unable to reach complete agreement on a single 
text. The representatives of Denmark and India, 
however, submitted revised versions of their re- 
spective draft resolutions which were identical 
in all respects with the exception of the paragraphs 
relating to the setting of a time limit for the sub- 
mission of a Trusteeship Agreement. The revised 
Indian resolution (A/C.4/99/Rev.1) provided 
that the General Assembly 

“Urges the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to propose for the consideration of the Third Session of 


the General Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the 
territory of South West Africa.” 


The relevant portion of the revised Danish resolu- 
tion (A/C.4/100/Rev.1) provided that the Gen- 
eral Assembly 

“Urges the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to propose at an early date for the consideration of the 
General Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the terri- 
tory of South West Africa, 

“Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its Third Session regarding such action 
as may have been taken in pursuance of this recom- 
mendation.” 


At the 45th meeting of the Fourth Committee 
on October 15, 1947, the representative of Poland 
proposed an amendment (A/C.4/122) to add the 
following paragraph to the revised Indian reso- 
lution: 


“Whereas it is the clear intention of Chapter XII of 
the Charter of the United Nations that all territories 
previously held under mandate, until granted self-govern- 
ment or independence, shall be brought under the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System.” 


The representative of the Netherlands submitted 
an amendment (A/C.4/121) to the revised 
Danish resolution to the effect that the General 
Assembly “request” (instead of “urge”) the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa to submit 
a Trusteeship Agreement for South West Africa. 
The amendment provided further for the deletion 
of the paragraph which stated that the Secretary- 
General should report to the third session of the 
General Assembly regarding action taken pur- 
suant to the Assembly’s recommendation. 

The Chairman ruled that the Indian resolution 
should be put to the vote first. The Fourth Com- 
mittee adopted the Polish amendment to the In- 
dian resolution by a vote of 21 to 19 and, voting 
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paragraph by paragraph, adopted the Indian 
resolution; the resolution as a whole, as amended, 
was adopted by a vote of 27 to 20, with 4 absten- 
tions. In view of the adoption of the Indian 
resolution, the revised text of the Danish resolu- 
tion and the Netherlands amendment thereto were 
not put to the vote. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the Fourth Committee (A/422) at its 104th and 
105th plenary meetings on November 1, 1947. 

The representative of Denmark submitted an 
amendment (A/429) to the resolution recom- 
mended by the Fourth Committee. The amend- 
ment provided that the fourth paragraph of the 
resolution (ie. the Polish amendment adopted by 
the Fourth Committee) be deleted and that the 
operative part of the resolution be revised to 
read as follows: 

“Urges the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to propose for the consideration of the General Assembly 
a Trusteeship agreement for the territory of South West 
Africa and expresses the hope that the Union Government 
may find it possible to do so in time to enable the 
General Assembly to consider the agreement at its third 
session. 


In submitting his amendment the representative 
of Denmark stated that the discussion in the 
Fourth Committee had shown a decided difference 
of opinion concerning the existence of a legal 
obligation on the part of the Mandatory Powers 
to place all Mandated territories under the Trus- 
teeship System. If this controversial point were 
included in the resolution, the representative of 
Denmark stated, the necessary two-thirds majority 
for adoption of the resolution might not be ob- 
tained. Concerning the proposal to revise the 
operative part of the resolution, the representative 
of Denmark stated that in his view it would not 
be wise to include a time limit which might be 
construed as an ultimatum and which might arouse 
such resentment on the part of South Africa as 
to defeat the purpose of the resolution. 

In the course of the lengthy discussion which 
ensued a number of representatives supported the 
Danish amendment. Others expressed opposition 
on the ground that deletion of the fourth para- 
graph, as recommended by the Danish amendment, 
would deprive the resolution of its raison d’étre, 
for in the absence of an obligation on the part 
of South Africa the General Assembly was not 
justified in making a recommendation to the effect 
that the Government of South Africa should pro- 
pose a Trusteeship Agreement for South West 
Africa. The question of the existence of such an 
obligation was again debated at length. As to 


the proposal to eliminate a definite time lim 
the submission of a Trusteeship Agreeme 
was objected that the absence of such a 
limit would only encourage the Union Gc 
ment not to comply with the General Asser 
recommendation. On the other hand, doub 
expressed as to whether the substitution c¢ 
Danish text would render the resolution 


_ acceptable to the South African Governmer 


asmuch as that text indirectly also implied a 
limit. 

The representative of South Africa statec 
his delegation could not accept any reso 
which contained a recommendation that the 
ernment submit a Trusteeship Agreement for 
West Africa. The representative of Au: 
supported the view of the South African deleg 
He considered that neither the resolution r 
mended by the Fourth Committee nor the L 
text was acceptable. Insisting that there w 
obligation on the part of the Union of | 
Africa to submit a Trusteeship Agreemen 


- South West Africa, the Australian represen 


expressed the view that the purpose of the 
lution was to transform a voluntary act in 
act entered into under pressure and compu 
He maintained that the action of the South A 
Government in relation to South West Afric 
reasonable and that the censure implied i 
resolution under consideration was not jus 
He urged that the General Assembly shou 
careful not to exercise its enormous powé 
recommendation against a particular Powe 
less it had overwhelming proof that this 
essential to the interest of the United Natic 
a whole. 

In the course of the discussion the qu 
was raised as to whether a two-thirds or a s 
majority was required for the adoption o 
resolution on the future status of South 
Africa. After considerable debate as to v 
procedure, the President ruled that a two- 
majority was required. This ruling was uphe 
a vote of 31 to 20, with 5 abstentions. 

In view of the decision that a two-thirds ma 
was required, the representative of India annot 
that he would vote for the Danish amendme 
without that amendment it was doubtful thé 
resolution recommended by the Fourth Com 
would obtain a two-thirds majority. 

The General Assembly then adopted the D 
amendment by a vote of 36 to 9, with 11 af 
tions. The resolution as amended was adopt 
a vote of 40 to 10, with 4 abstentions, a 
Assembly's 105th plenary meeting on Novem! 
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resolution adopted by the Assembly (resolu- 
141(II)) reads as follows: 


7hereas, in its resolution dated 9 February 19463“ 
senetal. Assembly invited all States administering 
ories then held under mandate to submit trusteeship 
ments for approval; 

7hereas, in its resolution dated 14 December 19463“ 
seneral Assembly recommended, for reasons given 
in, that the mandated Territory of South West 
a be placed under the International Trusteeship 
m and invited the Government of the Union of 
1 Africa to propose, for the consideration of the 
ral Assembly, a trusteeship agreement for the afore- 
Territory; 

7hereas the Government of the Union of South 
a has not carried out the aforesaid recommendations 
> United Nations; 

Thereas it is a fact that all other States administer- 
territories previously held under mandate have 
d these territories under the Trusteeship System or 
>d them independence; 

Vhereas the Government of the Union of South 
a in a letter of 23 July 1947 [A/334] informed the 
sd Nations that it has decided not to proceed with 
Acorporation of South West Africa in the Union but 
aintain the statws quo and to continue to administer 
[erritory in the spirit of the existing mandate, and 
the Union Government has undertaken to submit re- 
on its administration for the information of the 
ed Nations; 

‘he General Assembly, therefore, 

‘akes note of the decision of the Government of the 
n of South Africa not to proceed with the incorpora- 
of South West Africa, 

irmly maintains its recommendation that South 
t Africa be placed under the Trusteeship System; 
Irges the Government of the Union of South Africa 
ropose for the consideration of the General Assem- 
1 trusteeship agreement for the Territory of South 
t Africa and expresses the hope that the Union Gov- 
lent may find it possible to do so in time to enable 
Seneral Assembly to consider the agreement at its 
session; 

iuthorizes the Trusteeship Council in the meantime 
amine the report on South West Africa recently sub- 
d by the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to submit its observations thereon to the General 
nbly.’””* 


/ 


NFORMATION ON NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
[TERRITORIES TRANSMITTED UNDER ARTICLE 
1/3, e OF THE CHARTER 


1 accordance with Article 73 e of the Charter, 
abers of the United Nations responsible for 
administration of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
s are obliged to send to the Secretary-General 
nformation purposes statistical and other tech- 
| information concerning the economic, social 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
e territories. 

uring 1946 the Governments of Australia, 
ice and the United States transmitted infor- 


mation on the territories under their administra- 
tion. The United Kingdom and New Zealand 
submitted information concerning some terri- 
tories, and at the same time declared their inten- 
tion of transmitting information concerning other 
territories under their administration. The Gov- 
ernments of Belgium, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands also declared their intention of submitting 
information on the territories under their ad- 
ministration. 

At the second part of its first session the General 
Assembly by resolution 66 (1) of December 
14, 1946, noted the information which had been 
transmitted or promised and invited Membets to 
send to the Secretary-General by June 30 of 
each successive year the most recent information 
at their disposal concerning the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories administered by them. It recom- 
mended that the information transmitted in 1947 
should be summarized, analyzed and classified by 
the Secretary-General and included in his report 
to the second session of the General Assembly. 

‘By the same resolution the General Assembly 
established an ad hoc Committee consisting of 
equal numbers of Members administering and 
Members not administering Non-Self-Governing 
Territories to consider the Secretary-General’s 
summaries and analysis and to recommend pro- 
cedures for dealing with the information in the 
future. Representatives of specialized agencies 
were to be requested by the Secretary-General to 
attend the meetings of the ad hoc Committee in 
an advisory capacity.'*? 

In accordance with the General Assembly’s 
recommendations the Governments of Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom and United States had, 
prior to the opening of the Assembly’s second 
session, submitted information on Non-Self-Goy- 
erning Territories under their administration.1°° 

The Secretary-General transmitted summaries 
of the information transmitted by the Govern- 
ments listed to the ad hoc Committee established 
by the General Assembly on December 14, 1946. 
He also transmitted analyses of the information 
(see A/327 and Add.5) under the following head- 
ings: Labor (A/327/Add.1), Education (A/327/- 


149See resolution 9(1), see also Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, pp. 80-81. 

“See resolution 65(1), see also Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, p. 208. 

“8For consideration of the report by the Trusteeship 
Council, see pp. 781-86. 

“Ror details see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 208-11. 

WRor list of these territories, see Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, p. 708. 
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Add.2), Public Health (A/327/Add.3), Agricul- 
ture (A/327/Add.4) 154 

The ad hoc Committee met at Lake Success 
from August 28 to September 12, 1947, to consider 
the summaries and analyses and to recommend 
procedures for dealing with this information in 
the future. The Committee was composed of 
sixteen representatives. The following eight rep- 
resented Governments transmitting information 
under Article 73 e: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, United King- 
dom, and United States. The other eight were 
representatives of the following Members elected 
by the General Assembly: Brazil, China, Cuba, 
Egypt, India, Philippines, U.S.S.R., Uruguay. In 
accordance with the General Assembly’s resolution 
of December 14, 1947, the following specialized 
agencies sent representatives in an advisory capac- 
ity: Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, International Labour Organisation, 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organ- 
ization, and United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The International 
Civil Aviation Organization was represented at 
some of the meetings of the ad hoc Committee. 
The officers elected by the Committee were Sir 
Carl Berendsen (New Zealand), Chairman; 
Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines ), 
Vice-Chairman; Guy Perez Cisneros (Cuba), 
Rapporteur. 

As a result of its deliberations the ad hoc Com- 
mittee drew up five draft resolutions which it 
recommended for adoption by the General As- 
sembly (see below) and submitted a detailed 
report on its work (A/385). 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred the report of the 
ad hoc Committee to the Fourth Committee, which 
considered it at its. 35th meeting on October 2, 
its 36th meeting on October 3, its 37th meeting 
on October 6, its 41st meeting on October 10 and 
its 42nd meeting on October 11. 

The Fourth Committee used the draft resolu- 
tions submitted by the ad hoc Committee as its 
basis of discussion and after adopting a number 
of amendments presented draft resolutions for 
adoption by the General Assembly in plenary 
meeting (A/424). The General Assembly con- 
sidered the report of the Fourth Committee at its 
106th, 107th and 108th plenary meetings. The 
following subjects were dealt with by the ad 
hoc Committee, the Fourth Committee and the 
General Assembly; 


(1) Standard Form for the Guidance of Memb 

in the Preparation of Information to be Transmi 
under Article 73 e 

The ad hoc Committee, in the course o' 
session, examined the summaries and analyse 
information transmitted by the Secretary-Get 
in accordance with the General Assembly’s re: 
tion 66 (1) of December 14, 1946. Alth« 
expressing appreciation of the action taker 
countries transmitting information under At 
73 e in supplying such documentation for 
first time, the Committee considered that. the 
formation transmitted did not give a suffici 
clear picture of the conditions of life of 
peoples of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
ad hoc Committee, therefore, decided to dray 
a Standard Form for the guidance of Membei 
the preparation of information to be transmi 
The Standard Form (A/385, pp. 20-28) whict 
ad hoc Committee adopted unanimously was b 
on a draft form submitted by the represent 
of the United States. A number of amendm 
were adopted on the recommendation of 
representatives of the specialized agencies. 

The first part of the standard form relate 
general information, certain parts of which 
of a political and administrative nature. 
transmission of this type of information is 
tional? The other parts refer to economic, x 
and educational conditions, in accordance ° 
the subjects enumerated in Article 73 e. Th 
hoc Committee also prepared a draft resolu 
which it recommended for adoption by the Ger 
Assembly. This draft resolution provided that 
General Assembly recommend that the Gov 
ments transmitting information take all neces 
steps to render the information as complete 
up to date as possible. 

The resolution provided further that in ani 
ing the information submitted, the Secretary-C 
eral should, as far as possible, follow the Stan 
Form to be used by Member Government: 
transmitting information (A/385, p. 14). It 
been urged in the ad hoc Committee that 
Secretary-General’s analysis should be expar 
to cover, in addition to labor, education, agri 
ture and public health, such fields as gen 
economic conditions, the standards of living 
the local, European and other populations in 
territories concerned, birth and death rates, 


*'For Secretary-General’s summaries, see United 
tions. Non-Self-Governing Territories, Summaries 
Analysis of Information Transmitted to the Secre 
General during 1947. United Nations Publications, § 
No.: 1948. VI B.I. 

For further discussion concerning the transmissio 
political information, see pp. 151-53. 
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information that might be supplied regard- 
the participation of the local population in 
| organs of self-government. 
1 the Fourth Committee of the General As- 
sly the representative of India submitted 
ndments (A/C.4/109) to the Standard Form. 
of these amendments provided that informa- 
on the government of Non-Self-Governing 
itories should include data concerning the 
ent of participation of indigenous and non- 
genous inhabitants in the administrative and 
sial services of government and in legislative 
advisory bodies”. 
nother amendment provided for the addition 
mote to the Standard Form that “whenever 
ible information should be so classified as to 
y the manner in which the different elements 
1e population, indigenous and non-indigenous, 
affected, and, in particular, whether in law 
dministrative practice there is any discrimina- 
based on race, colour or religion”. 
he first of these amendments was adopted by 
te of 16 to 6. The second one was adopted 
32 votes to 0. A drafting change also pro- 
d by the representative of India was adopted 
vote of 21 to 2. 
he Fourth Committee then adopted the draft 
lution and the Standard Form proposed by the 
oc Committee by 41 votes without opposition. 
t its 108th plenary meeting on November 1, 
/, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
resolution recommended by the Fourth Com- 
ee which follows (resolution 142(II) ): 
he General Assembly 
. Recommends that the Members transmitting in- 
ation under Article 73 e of the Charter be invited 
adertake all necessary steps to render the information 
mplete and up to date as possible, in order to facili- 
the completion of the Secretary-General’s summaries 
analyses of the information as described in paragraph 
id, for this purpose, to ensure that the items men- 
d in sections II, III and IV of the standard form be 
red in so far as they apply to the territories con- 
sd. The Assembly also draws attention to section I 
e standard form; 
- Recommends that the Secretary-General, in sub- 
ng annually to the General Assembly his summary 
analysis of the information required under Article 
, including the use of supplemental information as 
mmended in the resolution 143 (II), should in his 
yses follow, as far as practicable, the standard form 
xed to this resolution, and should include sum- 
es of such information as may be transmitted on the 


cipation by local populations in local organs of gov- 
lent.” 


Supplemental Documents relating to Information 
e Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter 


he representative of India suggested in the 


course of the ad hoc Committee’s discussion that 
the use by the Secretary-General of official docu- 
ments other than those transmitted under Article 
73 e would be of great help to him in carrying 
out his task. After considerable discussion the 
Committee agteed on the following points: 


(a) The Secretary-General may use official publica- 
tions of the Members responsible for the adtninistration 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories, giving appropriate 
citation of sources. 

(b) The use of such information is limited to the sub- 
jects treated in the information required in Article 73 e. 

(c) Its use is subject to the consent of the govern- 
ments concerned. 

(d) Not only official governmental publications may 
be used but also publications issued by inter-govern- 
mental or scientific organizations, provided always that 
the Secretary-General’s use be limited to subjects treated 
in Article 73 e and that the responsible governments give 
their prior consent. 

(e) The Secretary-General is asked to communicate 
the supplemental information to the specialized agencies. 


The ad hoc Committee drafted a resolution 
(A/385) embodying these points which it rec- 
ommended for adoption by the General Assembly. 
The representative of Denmark proposed (A/- 
AC.9/W.19) the addition of a sixth paragraph to 
the resolution to read as follows: 

“(The General Assembly Recommends] 

“That the Member States, the territories of which offer 
a natural basis for comparison with the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories as to economic, social and educational 
conditions, be invited on request of the Secretary-General 
to supply him with such statistical and other informa- 
tion of a technical nature as may serve the purpose of 
comparison.” 

As a result of the discussion which took place 
in the ad hoc Committee, the text of the sixth 

paragraph was altered to read as follows: 

“(The General Assembly Recommends] 

“That for purposes of comparison the Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall be authorized, in addition, to include in his 
summaries and analyses all relevant and comparable 
official statistical information as is available in the statis- 
tical services of the Secretariat and as may be agreed upon 
between the Secretary-General and Member States, giving 
appropriate citation of sources.” 


The representatives of Australia, Denmark, 
France, Netherlands, United Kingdom, United 
States and Uruguay, who supported the principle 
contained in the above paragraph, emphasized the 
advantages of comparisons between Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and self-governing states 
on the ground that economic, social and educa- 
tional problems were not confined to Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, and could therefore only 
be evaluated in the light of world conditions. 


*8For text of Standard Form, annexed to the resolution, 
see Non-Self-Governing Territories, pp. 721-24. 
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Such an evaluation might be of considerable 
benefit to the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The representatives of China, Cuba and Egypt 
stated that they opposed the consideration and 
adoption of paragraph 6, as quoted. They 
thought that this question was outside the com- 
petence of the ad hoc Committee and that it 
could not be dealt with under Article 73 e, which 
related to information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories only. They also considered that it was 
impossible to make useful comparisons between 
sovereign states and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories simply on the basis of statistics. 

The representative of the USS.R. suggested 
that the information submitted in accordance with 
paragraph 6 should contain statistical data on 
social, educational and health problems in order 
to make comparisons, on the one hand, between 
the local and European population in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and on the other, between 
the peoples of the metropolitan territories of the 
administering Powers and those of their Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

The ad hoc Committee adopted the resolution 
concerning supplemental documents by a vote of 
12 to 1, with 2 abstentions. The representatives 
of Cuba, Egypt, India and the U.S.S.R. reserved 
their position in regard to paragraph 6 (A/385, 
pp. 8-11). 

In the Fourth Committee the representative of 
India submitted an amendment (A/C.4/107) to 
the resolution proposed by the ad hoc Committee 
to the effect that paragraph 6 of the resolution be 
deleted. An amendment (A/C.4/110) proposed 
by the representative of the U.S.S.R. provided that 
the Secretary-General should be authorized to use 
comparable official statistical information for pur- 
poses of comparison “between data relating to the 
various Non-Self-Governing Territories and their 
metropolitan areas”. 

It was argued by representatives supporting the 
Indian amendment that compatisons between 
Non-Self-Governing Territories and self-governing 
territories were fallacious, as good government was 
not a substitute for self-government. Fear was 
expressed in this connection that comparisons of 
statistics of a Non-Self-Governing Territory with 
those of an independent state might be used as 
a plea for retarding the progress of a dependent 
territory on the ground that it was more advanced 
than an independent state. It was maintained 
further that paragraph 6 was not in conformity 
with Article 73 e of the Charter, which did not 
mention sovereign states. Independent territories 
were not within the purview of Chapter XI of 


’ 


the Charter. The task of comparing the Non-S 
Governing Territories with other territories re: 
with the Economic and Social Council, in acc 
ance with Article 62 of the Charter. 

Representatives opposing the Indian ame 
ment to delete paragraph 6 of the resolution : 
ommended by the ad hoc Committee maintai 
that comparative data from sovereign count 
would be useful and would provide a stand 
against which the achievements of the Non-S 
Governing Territories could be measured. | 
pendent people would, in fact, benefit by a kno 
edge of what was being done in neighboring st 
in the fields of health, economics and social y 
fare. 

As regards the amendment proposed by 
representative of the U.SS.R., it was maintat 
in opposition that comparisons with metropoli 
territories were of little or no value. Conditi 
in metropolitan territories and Non-Self-Gove 
ing Territories were not comparable, it was argu 
The former were generally located in regions 
temperate climate and were inhabited by econt 
ically and culturally advanced peoples. Non-S 
Governing Territories, on the other hand, w 
to be found mostly in the tropical zone and w 
inhabited by backward peoples whose ‘social ; 
economic conditions could not usefully be « 
pared with those of the inhabitants of the me 
politan territories. Comparisons, to be use 
must be made with countries within the sa 
geographic area where similar conditions prev 
It was also stated that the text of paragraph 
adopted by the ad hoc Committee would h 
permitted comparisons with metropolitan te 
tories where appropriate. The USS.R. ame 
ment would limit the Secretaty-General to s1 
comparisons. Such a limitation was conside 
undesirable and not in the interests of the Peo 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

At its 41st meeting on October 10, 1947, 
Fourth Committee rejected by a vote of 19 
20 the Indian amendment to delete paragraph € 
the resolution recommended by the ad hoc Ce 
mittee. The Committee then adopted by a v 
of 20 to 19 the U.SS.R. amendment provid 
that the Secretary-General be authorized to | 
supplemental documents for purposes of comps 
son between Non-Self-Governing Territories 
the Metropolitan territories of the administer 
Powers. 

The third paragraph of the resolution provic 
that “only such publications should be used 
may be transmitted or notified to the Secreta 
General by the administering Member or Memb 
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cerned”. The representatives of the USSR. 
1 of Poland opposed this paragraph, the reten- 
n of which, however, was decided upon by the 
rth Committee by 17 votes to 14. The other 
graphs were adopted without objection. 

[he resolution as a whole, as amended, was 
ypted by a vote of 22 to 18. 

When the General Assembly, in plenary meet- 
, considered the report of the Fourth Commit- 
(A/424), the representatives of Brazil, Den- 
rk, France, Netherlands, Nicaragua, United 
tes and Uruguay jointly submitted an amend- 
nt (A/436) to the resolution recommended by 
Fourth Committee to substitute the original 
t of paragraph 6, as recommended by the ad 
; Committee for the Fourth Committee’s text. 
After some discussion the General Assembly at 
108th plenary meeting on November 3, adopt- 
the joint amendment by a vote of 30 to 18, 
h 9 abstentions. The resolution as amended 
; then adopted by 44 votes in favor without 
sition. Following is the text of the resolu- 
a (143(II) ): 


The General Assembly recommends 

1. That, in order to present in the best possible man- 
the summaries and analyses of information trans- 
red under Article 73 e of the Charter, the Secretary- 
weral may use official publications of the Members 
onsible for the administration of Non-Self-Govern- 
Territories, in addition to the information trans- 
ted under Atticle 73 e, giving appropriate citation of 
rCes; 

2. That the Secretary-General’s use of data derived 
n the official publications mentioned in paragraph 1 
ve shall be limited to the subjects treated in the in- 
Nation required under Article 73 e; 

3. That only such publications shall be used as may 
tansmitted or notified to the Secretary-General by the 
linistering Member or Members concerned; 

4, That, to the same end, the Secretary-General may 
the documents published by inter-governmental or 
atific bodies on matters relating to Non-Self-Govern- 
Territories, subject to the provisions of paragraphs 
id 3 above; 

5. That, in addition to the information transmitted 
er Article 73 e, the above-mentioned supplemental 
mation shall be communicated to the appropriate 
jalized agencies through the intermediary of the Sec- 
ry-General; 

6. That, for purposes of comparison, the Secretary- 
eral shall be authorized, in addition, to include in his 
maries and analyses all relevant nad comparable of- 
I statistical information which is available in the 
stical services of the Secretariat and which may be 
ed upon between the Secretary-General and the Mem- 
concerned, giving appropriate citation of sources.” 


(3) Voluntary Transmission of Information 
regarding the Development of Self-Governing 
stitutions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories 


‘he ad hoc Committee discussed at some length 
question of the transmission of information 


relating to political and administrative matters 
in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

According to one point of view expressed in the 
Committee the transmission of such information 
was desirable and the consideration of its analysis 
was within the competence of the Committee. 
Some representatives considered the transmission 
of such information obligatory under Article 73 e 
of the Charter. 

On the other hand a number of representatives 
expressed the view that the Committee was not 
competent to consider information on political 
matters. There was no obligation, it was main- 
tained, to transmit such information, and the 
Secretary-General had not submitted any analysis 
of such information. 

Finally agreement was reached that the Mem- 
bers responsible for the administration of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories might on their own 
initiative transmit to the Secretary-General infor- 
mation concerning the development of self-gov- 
erning institutions. It was noted that certain 
Members had already transmitted such information 
and there was no objection, it was agreed, to its 
inclusion in the summary of information by the 
Secretary-General. 

By a vote of 8 to 0, with 3 abstentions, the 
ad hoc Committee approved the following reso- 
lution (A/385, p. 18) on this matter, which it 
recommended for adoption by the General As- 
sembly: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having Noted that some Powers responsible for the 
administration of Non-Self-Governing Territories already 
have voluntarily transmitted information on the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, 

“Considers that the voluntary transmission of such in- 
formation and its summarizing by the Secretary-General 
are entirely in conformity with the spirit of Article 73 


of the Charter, and be therefore duly noted and encour- 
aged.” 


A number of proposals submitted by the rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. were rejected by the 
ad hoc Committee. By a vote of 10 to 5 the 
ad hoc Committee rejected a proposal that the 
administering authority of each Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territory should be requested to furnish de- 
tailed data on the participation of the population 
in the local organs of administration. By a vote 
of 10 to 4, with 1 abstention, the Committee 
rejected a proposal that the Secretary-General 
should be authorized to receive information from 
local organizations, individuals and groups in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. A third pro- 
posal, that the United Nations should send rep- 
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resentatives each year to the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories to investigate conditions on the spot, 
was rejected by a vote of 10 to 4, with 1 absten- 
tion. By the same vote the ad hoc Committee 
rejected a proposal that the Committee on Infor- 
mation from WNon-Self-Governing Territories 
should be authorized to examine petitions from 
the local inhabitants of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 

When the Fourth Committee considered the 
resolution recommended by the ad hoc Committee, 
the question of the obligations of the administer- 
ing Powers under Article 73 was discussed at 
considerable length. One group of representatives, 
including the representatives of Netherlands, 
France, Belgium, United States, United Kingdom 
and Uruguay, maintained that Chapter XI of the 
Charter was a unilateral declaration of policy on 
the part of the administering Powers which did 
not involve any specific obligations on their part, 
with the exception of that specifically mentioned 
in Article 73 e and which did not authorize any 
intervention on the part of the United Nations 
in matters pertaining to Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 

The obligation contained in Article 73 e was 
to transmit to the Secretary-General technical 
information relating to economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. There was no mention in Article 73 e of 
political information. This omission, it was main- 
tained, was deliberate. The question had been 
raised in San Francisco and it had been decided 
that the administering Powers should not be re- 
quired to transmit information of a political nature. 
Moreover, it was argued that information was to 
be transmitted for “information purposes”, i.e., 
for purposes of documentation and not to be the 
subject of examination, criticism or recommenda- 
tion on the part of the United Nations. 

The majority of representatives who stressed 
that the transmission of political information was 
not obligatory, considered, however, that those 
governments which had voluntarily transmitted 
such information should be encouraged to do the 
same in the future. The representatives of the 
Netherlands and the United States, as administer- 
ing Powers, declared that they were willing to 
accept the resolution recommended by the ad hoc 
Committee, if it were clearly understood that the 
transmission of information of a political nature 
was voluntary. The representative of the United 
Kingdom, however, stated that he would vote 
against any resolution designed to encourage or 
recommend transmission to the United Nations of 


any information of a political or constitutic 
character. He expressed the view that the N 
Self-Governing Territories themselves would 
sent any criticism of or interference in their ¢ 
stitutional progress and their relationship with 
United Kingdom. 

The opposite view was taken by a number 
representatives, including those of U.S.S.R., Eg 
Colombia, Ukrainian S.S.R., Byelorussian SS 
Poland, India, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, who mi 
tained that there was a definite obligation on 
part of the administering Powers to trans 
political information. Chapter XI of the Chas 
these representatives maintained, was not a 1 
lateral declaration, but a treaty adhered to by 
Member States. Chapter XI, therefore, had 
same mandatory powers as other parts of 
Charter. Under Article 73 the administer 
Powers had assumed, as a sacred trust, the obl 
tion of promoting the political development 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, of develof 
self-government, and of assisting the peoples 
Non-Self-Governing Territories in the progres 
development of their free political institut 
(see Article 73 a and b). If such were the obl 
tions of the administering Powers, all Mem 
of the United Nations had the right, it was m 
tained, to know whether the administering Pov 
were fulfilling their obligations. Paragraph «€ 
Article 73, it was argued, could not be separ: 
from the other parts of that Article. In v 
of the administering Powers’ obligation to | 
mote political progress, they were under a co 
sponding obligation to transmit the informa 
necessary to judge such progress. Moreover, it 
stated, information on economic, social, and « 
cational conditions could not be separated fi 
information on political matters. 

Three amendments to the resolution rec 
mended by the ad hoc Committee were submi 
to the Fourth Committee. The representative 
Brazil proposed (A/C.4/106) to amend 
second paragraph of the resolution (see abo 
to the effect that the voluntary transmissior 
information on the development of self-govert 
institutions in the Non-Self-Governing Territc 
and its summarizing by the Secretary-General v 
“highly desirable and not in conflict with either 
letter or the spirit of Article 73 of the Cha 
and {should} be therefore duly noted and 
couraged”. : 

An amendment submitted by the representa 
of France (A/C.4/105) was designed to st 
the fact that the transmission of political infor 
tion was voluntary. It stated that although 
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unsmission of such information “does not arise 
t of the obligation contained in paragraph (e) 
the Article [73], it is nonetheless deserving of 
tice and encouragement”. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted 
alternative text (A/C.4/111) to be substituted 
r the draft resolution recommended by the ad 
c¢ Committee. The U.S.S.R. text read as follows: 
“Considering that the Members of the United Nations 
ponsible for the administration of territories the pop- 
itions of which have not yet attained a full measure of 
f-government undertake the obligation under Article 
(b) to develop self-government, to take due account 
the political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist 
sm in the progressive development of their free po- 
ical institutions, according to the particular circum- 
nees of each territory and its peoples and their, varying 
ges of advancement, 
“The General Assembly 
“Considers that the transmission of information relat- 
5 to the results achieved in the matter of the participa- 
n of local populations in the work of local organs of 
ministration is entirely in conformity with the spirit 
Article 73 of the United Nations Charter, and recom- 
nds those States responsible for Non-Self-Governing 
rritories to transmit such information.” 
1e Fourth Committee proceeded to vote on these 
1endments at its 42nd meeting on October 11. 
e Chairman ruled that the U.S.S.R. amendment 
ould be put to the vote first and that adoption 
the USS.R. amendment would make unneces- 
Yy a vote on the other amendments and the 
iginal resolution recommended by the ad hoc 
yMMittee. 
The Fourth Committee adopted the US.S.R. 
1endment by a vote of 20 to 19. 
When the General Assembly considered, in 
snaty meeting, the report of the Fourth Com- 
ittee (A/424), the representatives of Brazil, 
snmark, France, Netherlands, Nicaragua, United 
ites and Uruguay jointly submitted an amend- 
ent (A/437) to the resolution recommended 
the Fourth Committee to substitute for the 
urth Committee’s text the text of the original 
solution recommended by the ad hoc Committee. 
Opposition to the resolution recommended by 
e Fourth Committee it was stated that a recom- 
endation by the General Assembly that the 
ministering Powers transmit information of a 
litical nature implied at least a moral obligation 
d tended to give the United Nations jurisdiction 
matters concerning Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
ries, a jurisdiction not based on the provisions 
Chapter XI of the Charter. 
The General Assembly rejected the resolution 
commended by the Fourth Committee (A/424) 
~a vote of 25 to 17, with 9 abstentions. The 
int amendment was then adopted by a vote of 
* 


/ 


44 to 2, with 5 abstentions. Following is the text 
of the resolution (144(II) ) which the General 
Assembly thus adopted at its 108th plenary meet- 
ing on November 3: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Having noted that some Members responsible for the 
administration of Non-Self-Governing Territories already 
have voluntarily transmitted information on the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Non-Self-Goy- 
erning Territories, 

“Considers that the voluntary transmission of such in- 
formation and its summarizing by the Secretary-General 
are entirely in conformity with the spirit of Article 73 of 
the Charter, and should be therefore duly noted and en- 
couraged.” 


(4) Collaboration of the Specialized Agencies in 
regard to Article 73 e of the Charter 


The General Assembly’s resolution 66 (1) of 
December 14, 1946,1°* concerning the transmis- 
sion of information under Article 73 e provided 
that the ad hoc Committee should make 


“recommendations to the General Assembly regarding 
the procedures to be followed in the future and the means 
of ensuring that the advice, expert knowledge and ex- 
perience of the specialized agencies are used to the best 
advantage.” 


The ad hoc Committee decided that it could not 
set out in detail the machinery of liaison between 
the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies, 
but it drafted a resolution giving certain general 
indications, which it recommended for adoption 
by the General Assembly. 

The Fourth Committee, at its 42nd meeting 
on October 11, and the General Assembly, at its 
108th plenary meeting on November 3, unani- 
mously adopted the resolution recommended by 
the ad hoc Committee, which reads as follows 
(resolution 145(II) ): 


“The General Assembly 

“Invites the Secretary-General to enter into relations 
with the secretariats of the specialized agencies in order 
to allow these agencies: 

“1. To assist the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in preparing analyses of the information required 
under Article 73 e of the Charter on a functional basis; 

“2. To make recommendations through the appro- 
priate channels, to the General Assembly with respect 
to the form and content of the information with a view 
to incorporating therein the informational needs of the 
specialized agencies, and 

“3. To bring to the notice of the General Assembly 
through the appropriate channels, conclusions based on 
this information and supplemental information as to the 
conditions, within their respective fields of interest, of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories generally and particularly 
as to the services which the specialized agencies might 
make available to the administering nations in improving 
these conditions.” 


*4See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
210-11 
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(5) Creation of a Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter 


The ad hoc Committee (A/385) recommended 
to the General Assembly the establishment of a 
Special Committee to be composed of those Mem- 
bers of the United Nations transmitting informa- 
tion under Article 73 e and of an equal number 
of Members elected by the Fourth Committee of 
the General Assembly, on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible. The Committee, which was to 
meet as the General Assembly might decide, would 
examine the information transmitted under Article 
73 e of the Charter on the economic, social and 
educational conditions in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, and submit reports thereon for the 
consideration of the General Assembly with such 
procedural recommendations as it may deem fit 
and with such substantive recommendations as 
it may deem desirable relating to functional fields 
generally, but not with respect to individual terri- 
tories. : 

The representative of India submitted to the 
Fourth Committee an amendment (A/C.4/108) 
to the resolution recommended by the ad hoc 
Committee which provided that the members of 
the Special Committee should be elected by the 
General Assembly instead of by the Fourth Com- 
mittee for a period of two years and should meet 
several weeks before the opening of each regular 
session of the General Assembly. The functions of 
the Committee would be 
“to examine the information transmitted under Article 
73 e of the Charter and to submit reports thereon for 


the consideration of the General Assembly with such 
recommendations as it may deem appropriate. .. .” 


In support of the Indian amendment it was 
stated that the General Assembly itself, and not 
the Fourth Committee, should elect the members 
of the Special Committee, and that it was desirable 
that the Committee should have a certain degree 
of continuity. This would be ensured by the pro- 
vision that members were to be elected for two 
years. 

The representatives of France, Belgium, the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands expressed opposition to the Indian 
amendment on the ground that it placed no limit 
on the powers of the Special Committee and 
would give to the United Nations a voice in 
determining policies to be followed in individual 
territories. This, it was maintained, was contrary 
to Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter, which 
provided that the United Nations was not to 
interfere in matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any Member. The Indian amend- 


ment was an attempt, its opponents considered; 
to obliterate the differences between Chapter XI 
and Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter and 
aimed at the establishment of a rival organ to the 
Trusteeship Council. Chapter XI of the Charter, 
it was insisted, conferred upon the United Nations 
no powers of supervision whatever. Article 73 did 
not provide for any organ to examine the informa- 
tion transmitted by the administering Powers in 
respect of their Non-Self-Governing Territories 
The establishment of a committee to examine in 
formation transmitted under Article 73 e with a 
view to making recommendations as to the policies 
to be followed by the administering Powers would 
require an amendment to the Charter. 

The representative of France expressed the view 
that there was no need at all for the establishment 
of a Special Committee which would merely ex- 
amine the Secretariat’s work and would duplicate 
the work of the Fourth Committee. 

The Fourth Committee at its 42nd meeting on 
October 11, 1947, adopted the Indian amendment 
by a vote of 23 to 19. 

When the General Assembly, in plenary meet 
ing, considered the report of the Fourth Committee 
(A/424) the representatives of Brazil, Denmark 
France, Netherlands, Nicaragua, United States 
and Uruguay jointly submitted an amendment 


resolution recommended by the ad hoc Committee 

The representative of India in turn submitted 
an amendment (A/446) which provided that the 
Special Committee should be established as an 
“experimental measure”, and which provided fur 
ther that the Committee should be elected for 
two years and should meet several weeks before 
“the third and fourth regular sessions of the 
General Assembly” (instead of before “each regu- 
lar session”). The representative of India stated 
that the purpose of his amendment was to indicate 
that the Special Committee was not a permanent 
body. 

Before the General Assembly proceeded to vote 
on the resolution recommended by the Fourth 
Committee and the amendments thereto, it decided 
by a vote of 29 to 22, with 5 abstentions, that 
a two-thirds majority would be required for the 
adoption of the resolution. The General Assembly 
rejected the first part of the Indian amendment 
by a vote of 25 to 16, with 15 abstentions, and 
the second part by a vote of 23 to 15, with 14 
abstentions. The resolution recommended by the 
Fourth Committee was rejected by a vote of 24 
tOn Ls with 9 abstentions. The General Assembly 
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nen adopted the joint amendment (ie., the text 
f the resolution originally proposed by the ad 
oc Committee) by a vote of 49 to 0, with 4 
ostentions. Following is the text of the resolution 
146(11) ) which the General Assembly thus 
dopted at its 108th plenary meeting on November 
, 1947: 

“The General Assembly 

“1. Invites the Fourth Committee to constitute a spe- 
al committee to examine the information transmitted 
nder Article 73 e of the Charter on the economic, so- 
ial and educational conditions in the Non-Self-Govern- 
ig Territories, and to submit reports thereon for the 
onsideration of the General Assembly with such pro- 
sdural recommendations as it may deem fit, and with 
ich substantive recommendations as it may deem desir- 
ble relating to functional fields generally but not with 
sspect to individual territories; 

“2. Authorizes this special committee for this purpose 

“(a) To avail itself of the counsel and assistance 
of the specialized agencies in such manner as it may 
consider necessary or expedient; 

“(b) To establish liaison with the Economic and 
Social Council; 

“(c) To invite the Members to provide such sup- 
plemental information as may be desired within the 
terms of Article 73 e, and 
“3. Considers that the special committee should be 

omposed of the Members of the United Nations trans- 
litting information and an equal number of Members 
lected by the Fourth Committee on behalf of the Gen- 
ral Assembly on as wide a geographical basis as pos- 
ible, the Committee to meet as the General Assembly 
vay decide.” 


By letter of November 4, 1947 (A/C.4/129), 

1e President of the General Assembly informed 
1¢ Chairman of the Fourth Committee that the 
jommittee would be required to meet in order 
1) to constitute the Special Committee; and (2) 
) make a recommendation to the General As- 
sembly concerning the time of meeting of the 
pecial Committee. 

The Fourth Committee accordingly, at its 48th 
leeting on November 6, elected the following as 
vembers of the Special Committee: China, 
jolombia, Cuba, Egypt, India, Nicaragua, Sweden, 
J.S.S.R. In addition the Special Committee would 
iclude the following Members transmitting in- 
ormation under Article 73 e: Australia, Belgium, 
Yenmark, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Inited Kingdom, United States. 

Two proposals were submitted concerning the 
ate of meeting of the Special Committee. 
he representative of India recommended that the 
jommittee should meet a few weeks before the 
pening of the next regular session of the General 
issembly. That proposal was supported by the 
epresentatives of the Netherlands, Poland, the 
JS.S.R. and China. The second proposal, sub- 


mitted by the representative of Belgium, provided 
that the Special Committee should meet during 
the next regular session of the General Assembly. 
That proposal was supported by the representatives 
of Canada, Denmark, France, the United Kingdom 
and the Union of South Africa. 

The Fourth Committee rejected the Belgian 
proposal by a vote of 28 to 13. On the proposal 
of the representative of China, the Fourth Com- 
mittee then decided that the Special Committee 
should meet at a date to be fixed by the Secretary- 
General not less than two weeks before the open- 


_ing of the next regular session of the General 


Assembly. 

The General Assembly took note of the Fourth 
Committee’s report (A/451) at its 117th plenary 
meeting on November 17, 1947. 


6. Administrative and Budgetary 
Matters 


a. SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES FOR THE 
FINANCIAL YEAR 1947 


At the second part of its first session the General 
Assembly by resolution 68(1) of December 14, 
1946, appropriated a total of $27,740,000 for the 
financial year 1947. At the same time the General 
Assembly authorized the Secretary-General to 
draw on the Working Capital Fund to meet un- 
foreseen or extraordinary expenses in 1947.1°° 

The Secretary-General reported to the second 
session of the General Assembly (A/C.5/145) 
that unforeseen and extraordinary expenses in 
1947 totalled $2,817,346. This expenditure re- 
sulted from such measures as the following: the 
establishment of an Economic Commission for 
Europe and an Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, the activities of the Security 
Council’s Balkan Commission, the holding of a 
special session of the General Assembly to con- 
sider the Palestine problem, the establishment of 
the Special Committee on Palestine to study the 
question on the spot and to report to the second 
regular session of the General Assembly, the | 
sending of a visiting mission to Western Samoa, 
and the organization of the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children. The Secretary-General esti- 
mated that of the total of $2,817,346 in unfore- 
seen and extraordinary expenses $1,717,743 could 
be met out of savings in the 1947 budget, leaving 
$1,099,603 to be covered by supplementary ap- 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
216. 
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propriations. The total revised budget for 1947 
thus would be $28,839,603. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
the General Assembly referred the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s supplementary estimates for 1947 to the 
Fifth Committee, which referred them to the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions. 

The Advisory Committee (A/C.5/159) recog- 
nized that in view of the fact that a considerable 
part of the funds requested by the Secretary- 
General had already been spent or committed 


there was little scope for reductions in the esti- . 


mates. The Advisory Committee considered, how- 
ever, that probably savings on the budget of the 
International Court of Justice could be used in 
part to meet unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses and recommended therefore that a sum 
of $80,000 be transferred from the Court budget 
to that of the United Nations, leaving a total 
revised budget for 1947 of $28,759,603. 

The Fifth Committee considered the supple- 
mentary estimates for 1947 and the Advisory 
Committee’s report thereon at its 54th meeting 
on October 3 and its 100th meeting on November 
17. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Committee em- 
phasized at the earlier meeting that the supple- 
mentaty estimates for 1947 represented for the 
most part expenditures which had already been 
made or commitments entered into by the Sec- 
retary-General. The whole presentation of such 
estimates gave rise to considerable discussion in 
the Committee relative to the need for greater 
financial control by the General Assembly. It was 
emphasized that the major part of the expendi- 
tures had grown out of directives by the Councils 
and by the special session of the General Assembly 
and that the Secretary-General had had little dis- 
cretion in regard to the amounts spent. The 
Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions stated that the Secretary- 
General would be glad to have his constitutional 
position with respect to demands of the Councils 
clarified. 

There was also considerable discussion regard- 
ing the travelling expenses of members of com- 
missions. At its 99th meeting the Fifth Com- 
mittee decided to refer the whole question to the 
Advisory Committee for study and report to the 
next regular session of the General Assembly. 


In view of this decision, the Fifth Commie 
approved the supplementary estimates for 1947 
relating to the Special Committee on the Greek 
Question and the Temporary Commission on 
Korea, which included travel and subsistence for 
one representative and one alternate, subject to 
the following reservation (A/493): 


“It was expressly understood by the Committee that 
these cases will not constitute a precedent and will not 
prejudice the adoption of a general principle on the whole 
question now submitted to the Advisory Committee for 
consideration and report to the next regular session of 
the General Assembly.” 


The Fifth Committee at its 54th meeting adopt- 
ed by a vote of 39 to 0, with 3 abstentions, the re- 
port of the Advisory Committee including a draft 
appropriation resolution (A/C.5/218) for the 
financial year 1947. Later appropriations for the 
Special Committee on the Balkans ($72,840) and 
the Temporary Commission on Korea ($114,350) 
were added and $330,225 was transferred to the 
budget for 1948 in consequence of the new 
financial regulations approved by the Fifth Com- 
mittee. The budget for 1947 thus revised totalled 
$28,616,568. A sum of $325,621 in casual 
revenue was to be appropriated in aid of this 
total estimated expenditure. The Fifth Committee 
approved the revised supplementary estimates at 
its 100th meeting on November 17 by a vote of 
27 to 6, with 5 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the report 
of the Fifth Committee (A/493) at its 121st 
plenary meeting on November 20, 1947, and, by a 
vote of 40 to 0, with 7 abstentions, adopted the 
following resolution recommended by the Fifth 
Committee (resolution 164(II) ): 


“The General Assembly resolves that: 

“1. For the financial year 1947, an amount of 
$US876,568 is hereby appropriated as a supplement to 
the amount of $US 27,740,000 appropriated by resolution 
68(1)** adopted on 14 December 1946, as follows [as 
detailed in table on opposite page]; 

“2. Amounts not exceeding those in the third column 
(revised amounts of appropriation) of the above sched- 
ule shall be available for the payment of obligations in 
respect of goods supplied or services rendered during the 
period 1 January 1947 to 31 December 1947; 

“3. Casual revenue not exceeding $US325,621 is 
hereby appropriated in aid of the above expenditure.” 


8See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
215-17. 
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Part I—United Nations 
For expenses of travel of representatives to the 
General Assembly and travel of members of com- 
mMaiittees) anid, COMMISSIONS. .5.7.-6.56-cscncacvssed sel oeoeee sens 
For expenses of personnel sefvices.............000000 
For expenses of contributions to the Staff Provi- 
dent Fund, Provisional Staff Retirement Scheme 
Aude related benefits se tit. ccctietn Sekt eielcas. 
For expenses of common SE€fViCES.............00.600000085 
For expenses of establishment of headquarters and 
initial recruitment of staff). (ust 
For expenses of advisory social welfare functions 
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Part Il—International Court of Justice 
For expenses of the International Court of Justice 
For expenses of the Registry and Common Serv- 
ices of the International Court of Justice.............. 
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AMOUNT AP- SUPPLEMENTARY REVISED 
PROPRIATED APPROPRIATION: AMOUNTS 
BY RESOLU- INCREASE OR OF 
TION decrease APPROPRIA- 
68(1) PARTB TION 


Dollars (U.S.) 


1,090,500 (68,371) 1,022,129 
13,999,223 1,955,141 15,954,364 
2,301,179 (865,496) 1,435,683 
5,966,500 149,723 6,116,223 
3,074,000 (99,085) 2,974,915 
670,186 (115,344) 554,842 
27,101,588 956,568 28,058,156 
387,894 (55,000) 332,894 
250,518 (25,000) 225,518 
638,412 (80,000) 558,412 
27,740,000 876,568 28,616,568 


Dollars (U.S.) 


Dollars (U.S.) 


UDGET FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1948 


e Secretary-General submitted budget esti- 
(A/318) for 1948 to the General Assembly 
ing $39,403,792. Compared with the 1947 
st of $27,740,000, the excess of the 1948 
st estimates over specific appropriations for 
(excluding supplementary estimates) was 
63,792. 
submitting the budget estimates for 1948, 
scretaty-General stated that the increases over 
authorizations reflected the rapid growth of 
d Nations activities and the increase of staff 
al with them. The figures presented, the 
tary-General stated, represented minimum 
ates which appeared necessary for economical 
tion within the framework of responsibilities 
sed on the Secretary-General (A/318, p. 4). 


€ main items giving rise to the increases for 
were as follows: 


salaries and wages of proposed additional staff, 

increases granted in basic salary scales in 1947, 

increases in the cost of living allowance, 

staff travel on home leave, 

staff benefits such as children’s allowances, ex- 
ion allowances, retirement fund, etc., 

contractual printing. 


The Secretary-General’s estimates were reviewed 
by the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (A/336), which after 
detailed examination recommended reductions 
totalling $4,033,098, leaving a total budget of 
$35,370,694. 

On the basis of the Advisory Committee's 
recommendations and as a result of a manage- 
ment survey (A/C.5/160) which had been under- 
taken at the request of the Secretary-General, the 
latter submitted to the General Assembly re- 
vised budget estimates (A/C.5/149) totalling 
$34,499,861.15" 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred the question of the 
1948 budget to the Fifth Committee for consider- 
ation. 

Four meetings of the Fifth Committee (the 
49th, 50th, 51st and 52nd meetings on September 
25, 26, 27 and 29) were devoted to general debate 
on the budget estimates, the report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions and the Sectetary-General’s revised 


17$34.499,762 according to further revised budget es- 
timates.—A/C.5/157, p. 15. 
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budget estimates for 1948. A number of delega- 
tions emphasized the need for economy in view 
of the world-wide dollar shortage and the eco- 
nomic straits in which many Members found 
themselves. Certain specific recommendations for 
economies were made. Among these were a re- 
examination of the public information program, 
the establishment of new machinery to assign 
priorities to projects of various bodies meeting 
under United Nations auspices, the curtailment 
and postponement of certain meetings, greater 
volume of purchases outside the United States 
to take advantage of the low prices prevailing 
elsewhere, revision or re-interpretation of the 
tules of procedure for documentation in order to 
reduce translation, editing and printing costs, and 
a closer co-ordination of the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. A number 
of delegations favored a reduction of the total 
sum of the budget to a predetermined figure. A 
proposal, however, to appoint a sub-committee 
with instructions to reduce the budget to 
$30,000,000 was defeated by a vote of 27 to 21. 

Following the general debate the Fifth Com- 
mittee undertook a detailed examination of the 
budget estimates. During a “first reading”, ques- 
tions of principles were discussed, the original 
estimates and the reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee examined, oral testimony of the Secretary- 
General and his Assistant Secretaries-General 
heard, and specific proposals for reduction or 
change in the estimates voted upon. 

Because of the important financial implica- 
tions involved the Committee considered, at seven 
meetings, the questions concerning the preparation 
and reproduction of records and documents of the 
General Assembly, the Councils and their com- 
missions and committees. The possibility of signif- 
icant economies in this field had been suggested 
by the Advisory Committe (A/336) and the 
Secretary-General (A/C5/152). In addition, 
the General Assembly had referred to the Fifth 
Committee for consideration Chapter IX (Lan- 
guages) and Chapter X (Records) of the pro- 
visional rules of procedure (A/C.5/146/Add.1). 
The Fifth Committee then referred the whole 
question to the Advisory Committee, which sub- 
mitted two reports on the subject (A/C.5/168, 
and Add.1). 

Approving in principle the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s recommendation that sound recordings should 
replace the written verbatim records in cases 
where only summary records were printed, esti- 
mated to save $225,000 in 1948, the Committee 


at its 67th meeting, by 41 votes to 0, wit 
abstentions, the Committee’s Rapporteur repe 
to the Assembly (A/498), had approved the 
lowing statement: 

“The Fifth Committee understood that with the 
ent resources at his disposal, the Secretary-General w 
at most be able to make written verbatim record: 
only one of the Main Committees of the General As 
bly in addition to the plenary meetings of the Ge: 
Assembly, and of the Security Council and its com 
sions. 

“The Fifth Committee recommends therefore tha 
Secretary-General be authorized to provide this se 
for one Main Committee at a time, a committee w 
in the opinion of the General Committee, has the 
important items on its agenda, and requests the Secre 
General to approach the Economic and Social Co 
and the Trusteeship Council to see whether they are 
posed, in view of financial stringencies, to agree fo: 
present to dispense with written verbatim records of 
meetings.” 


In lieu of an Advisory Committee prof 
for the abridgment of the printed verbatim 
ords of the plenary meetings of the Gener 
sembly, the Security Council and its commis: 
and the Trusteeship Council, the Fifth Comm 
accepted at its 68th meeting, by 27 votes t 
with 3 abstentions, an alternative proposal: 

(a) That verbatim records of the plenary meetin 
the General Assembly be distributed in the working 
guages in mimeograph form (with opportunity for 
rection by delegations) ; 

(b) That summary records of the plenary meetin 
the General Assembly be translated and printed ir 
official languages; and 

(c) That the Trusteeship Council be invited to < 


printed records for its meetings similar to those o} 
Economic and Social Council. 


It was estimated that the budgetary savin 
1948 resulting from this proposal would 
$600,000. It was also the sense of the mee 
that this action should be brought to the atter 
of the Security Council where a further sa 
of $400,000 in 1948 might be expected if 
Security Council could see fit to accept, for i 
and its commissions, the same type of recor 
were proposed for the plenary meetings of 
General Assembly. 

The Advisory Committee had proposed 
official records of an historical nature be pri 
in the non-working language only if offic 
requested by delegations, and that where 
records were printed, mimeograph and other 
expensive printing processes might be used 
certain of the documents, the potential sa 
being estimated at $1,100,000 in 1948. In a 
call vote, the Committee at its 85th meeting 
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| by 22 votes to 17, with 7 abstentions, these 
ecommendations of the Advisory Committee, 
pproved, by a roll-call vote of 32 to 1, with 
stentions, the following resolution proposed 
‘gentina (A/C.5/W.34) and amended by the 
sentatives of Australia and Norway: 
2 General Assembly, 
indful of the necessity of safeguarding the equal sta- 
the five official languages of the United Nations; 
so mindful of the need to observe the most strin- 
conomy while making available to the delegations 
mber States, their governments, their parliaments 
ie general public the official records and the essen- 
mcuments of the organs of the United Nations: 
vites the Secretary General 
(1) While continuing the preparation and pub- 
tion of all official records and essential documents 
onformity with the rules of procedure of the vari- 
organs of the United Nations, to study the best 
ins of providing for the widest possible diffusion of 
e official records and documents through the judi- 
is use of less expensive printing or neaf-printing 
cesses which will make it possible to produce even 
more bulky documents in a convenient and endur- 
form; 
(2) To effect economies of $500,000 in the orig- 
estimates of document A/318 for the translation 
printing of official records and important docu- 
its in 1948.” 
e importance of program planning and a 
n for establishing work-priorities for the 
d Nations, and also for the specialized agen- 
was a recurring note throughout the budget 
sions. The question was crystallized by the 
atation of a draft resolution by Belgium for 
stablishment of a work-planning committee 
ie United Nations (A/C.5/179); and a 
sal by Canada to extend the functions of 
itetim Committee of the General Assembly 
lude authorization of the use of the Working 
al Fund for unforeseen or extraordinary 
ses in certain cases (A/C.5/W.55). 
ring the discussion at the 96th meeting, a 
ity of the speakers recognized the problem 
id not agree that new machinery was neces- 
yr desirable. Several delegations pointed out 
tutional difficulties in establishing such ma- 
ry and the overlapping which might occur 
en the work of a body established specifically 
ich a purpose and the Advisory Committee 
@ one hand and the Economic and Social 
sil and its Co-ordination Committee on the 
At the suggestion of the representative of 
0, it was agreed that the Advisory Commit- 
10uld study, the whole problem and report 
48, giving an indication of the manner in 
| the terms of reference of the Advisory 
Aittee might be altered with a view to deal- 
ith the problem. The Belgian and Canadian 


delegations withdrew their proposals in the light 
of this conclusion, the representative of Belgium 
requesting that the Advisory Committee’s report 
on the subject should include more precise views 
regarding regular consultation between the Ad- 
visory Committee and the Co-ordination Commit- 
tee (A/498). 

Reductions were also recommended by the 
Committee on the expenditure for local transpor- 
tation and on the estimates for the Secretariat. 

As a result of the detailed examination at its 
“first reading” the Fifth Committee made recom- 
mendations effecting savings in the amount of 
$2,413,987. As against these savings new items 
involving estimated costs of $443,725 were added. 
This amount represented estimated costs of simul- 
taneous translation equipment and transfers of 
appropriations from the 1947 to the 1948 budget. 
Following a second reading of the budget begin- 
ning at its 95th meeting, the Fifth Committee 
at its 98th meeting on November 19, 1947, ap- 
proved budget estimates totalling $32,529,500. 
Supplementary estimates (A/C.5/217) for 1948 
approved by the Fifth Committee at its 100th 
meeting on November 17, 1948, totalled 
$2,295,695. These supplementary estimates cov- 
ered the cost of holding the third regular session 
of the General Assembly in Europe ($1,047,875), 
the cost of the Special Committee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73 e ($6,440), the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
($169,500), the Temporary Commission on Korea 
($533,280) and the Special Committee on the 
Greek Question ($538,600). The final figure for 
the budget estimates recommended by the Fifth 
Committee therefore was $34,825,195. The Fifth 
Committee approved a draft appropriation reso- 
lution which it recommended for adoption by the 
General Assembly (see below). 

The General Assembly considered the Report 
of the Fifth Committee (A/498) at its 121st 
plenary meeting on November 20. After a brief 
discussion in the course of which the represen- 
tatives of the United States, Uruguay and Norway 
supported the budget recommended by the Fifth 
Committee, and the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. expressed opposition, 
indicating that they would abstain from voting 
on the budget as a whole, the General Assembly 
adopted the appropriation resolution recommend- 
ed by the Fifth Committee by a vote of 37 to 0, 
with 10 abstentions. Following is the text of the 
resolution (166(II) A): 

“The General Assembly 

Resolves that for the financial year 1948: 
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priated for the following purposes: 


PART I. 


Ws 


is) 


4. 


‘1. An amount of $US34,825,195 is hereby appro- 


SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, THE 


COUNCILS, COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 
Section 


The General Assembly and 
commissions and com- 
mittees thereof 


. The Security Council and 


commissions and com- 
mittees thereof 
The Economic and Social 
Council and commissions 
and committees thereof.. 
The Trusteeship Council 
and commissions and 
committees thereof ........ 


Amount in dollars (US) 
2,260,725 
246,374 
324,117 

69,380 2,900,596 


PART II. SPECIAL CONFERENCES, INVESTIGATIONS 
AND INQUIRIES 


Bi 
6. 


. Geneva office 


. Hospitality 


Special conferences 


32,286 


Investigations and inquiries 1,122,472 


PART III. 


Executive Office of the Sec- 
retary-General 

Department of 
Council Affairs 

Military Staff Committee 
Secretabiat yest. ees 


‘Security 


IASEALLS See Mone, ae a eee 


. Department of Social Af- 


faits Se ee oe eee 
Department for Trusteeship 
and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories 


. Department of Public In- 


formationy |... ee-cy.stse- 

. Department of Legal Af- 

PAiES+ Pen eec ine eee 

Conference and General 
Services 


. Administrative and Finan- 


cial Services 


Information and correspon- 
dent centres 


. Overseas recruitment pro- 


gramme 


Common staff costs............ 


THE SECRETARIAT 


338,000 
659,917 
156,830 
1,689,159 


1,225,555 


741,262 
aya NS) 
669,490 
7,425,962 


1,529,000 
1,430,562 


488,758 


57,736 
20,000 


5,010,000 


PART IV. COMMON SERVICES 


Telephone and postage...... 


. Rental and maintenance of 


(PLEMisesmer ee eter eee 
Stationery, office supplies, 
rental and maintenance 
of office equipment........ 
Internal reproduction and 
printings sk aes 
Maintenance and operation 
Of tratisporhy yes 
Miscellaneous supplies and 
contractual services ........ 


388,487 
923,900 


233,193 
275,800 
74,400 


407,518 


1,154,758 


24,782,146 


2,303,298 


PART V. CAPITAL EXPENSES 


28. Office furniture, fixtures 

and equipment .............. 265,400 
29. Motion picture, photo- 

graphic, radio, recording 

and translation equip- 

WEN Dee eee 169,500 
30. Library books and equip- 

MeNt Howe ee 129,000 
31. Purchase of motor vehicles 82,000 
32. Miscellaneous capital equip- 

Ment WAC: 2ee es ee ee 97,300 743, 


PART VI. ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS, ADMINISTRAT 
OF THE FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE, 1 
ADVISORY SOCIAL WELFARE FUNCTIONS 


33. Economic Commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and 


thembat Raster sms eeae 1,430,000 
34. Administration of the Free 
Territory of Trieste........ 150,000 
35. Advisory social welfare 
TRU CCIONS ee eee eee 670,186 2,250, 
34,134, 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


PART VII. THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUS! 
36. Salaries and expenses of 


members of the Court 390,943 
37. Salaries, wages and ex- 
penses of the Registry.... 221,388 
38. Common services of the 
Gouittt sss). coe oe 66,604 
39. Capital expenses of the 
COUrC Rens cence erence 12,076 691, 
34,825, 


“2. Casual revenue not exceeding $761,727 is he 
appropriated in aid of the above expenditure. The 
ance of expenditures ($34,063,468) shall be met by 
nual contributions; 

“3. Amounts not exceeding the above appropriat 
shall be available for the payment of obligations in 
spect of goods supplied and services rendered du 
the period 1 January 1948 to 31 December 1948. 

“4, The Secretary-General is authorized 

“(i) To transfer credits from Part VI to : 
other parts of the budget as are appropriate, prov 
that the credits may only be used for purposes wi 
the ambit of Part VI; 

“(ii) With the prior concurrence of the Advi 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Q 
tions, to transfer credits between sections of 
budget.” 


c. UNFORESEEN AND EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPENDITURES 


In connection with the consideration of 
budget estimates for 1948, the Fifth Commi 
discussed at considerable length the question 
financial controls and the relation of the Secret 
General to the Councils of the United Nati 
In its report concerning the budgetary estim 
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/336) the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
ive and Budgetary Questions had expressed the 
w that one of the weaknesses in the financial 
em of the United Nations was the fact that 
jects might be approved by bodies other than 
General Assembly, which is the only appro- 
ating authority. In order to remedy this situa- 
1 the General Assembly during the second 
t of its first session had adopted financial 
ulation 25, which provides that no resolution 
olving expenditure should be approved by a 
incil or other body unless it has before it an 
mate of the costs involved. Speaking at the 
h meeting of the Fifth Committee on Septem- 
24, 1947, the Secretary-General stated that 
rience had shown that the Councils had 
tinued to approve work programs in full 
ywledge that funds were not available within 
regular budget. 
[he Advisory Committee on Administrative 
| Budgetary Questions as well as a number 
delegations therefore stressed the need for the 
iblishment of machinery to develop a balanced 
rk program and to determine priorities. Several 
posals were submitted to this end. 
\ draft resolution on unforeseen and extra- 
inary expenditures recommended by the Ad- 
ry Committee for adoption by the General 
embly (A/336) provided, inter alia, that com- 
ments for unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
iditures of less than $2,000,000 were to be 
horized only if the Secretary-General certified 
t they related to the maintenance of peace and 
urity or to economic rehabilitation. (Commit- 
nts for expenditures exceeding $2,000,000 
uld require the approval of the Advisory Com- 
tee. ) 
[The representative of Belgium proposed the 
iblishment of a work planning committee com- 
ed of representatives of the General Assembly 
| of each of the three Councils. The draft 
lution (A/C.5/179) defined the tasks of the 
mmittee as follows: 
Tt will be the task of the committee to prepare, with 
assistance of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
ative and Budgetary Questions and of the Secretary- 
1eral, the plan of work of the United Nations. It will 
he first place decide the order of priority of the vari- 
activities and endeavour to distribute these evenly 
t the whole year and over the various regions, in or- 
to avoid excessive work at any one time and reduce 
enditure. ... , 
Before taking any decision involving expenditure for 
ich no credit has been provided, each Council will con- 
/ the Permanent Work-Planning Committee through 
Secretary-General. 
‘When, in the case provided for in the preceding 
agraph, expenditure exceeds any credit which may 


have been approved in the budget of the appropriate 
Council to meet unforeseen expenditure, the Permanent 
Committee may, particularly in the case of activities re- 
lating to the maintenance of peace and of urgent mea- 
sures in the economic field, immediately recommend the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions that the necessary 
advance be made from the Working Capital Fund... .” 


The representative of Canada submitted a pro- 
posal (A/C.5/W.55) to extend the functions of 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
to include authorization of the use of the Work- 
ing Capital Fund for unforeseen or extraordinary 
expenses, in certain cases. 

During the discussion of these proposals at the 
96th meeting of the Fifth Committee on Novem- 
ber 11, a majority of the speakers recognized the 
problem but did not agree that new machinery 
was necessary or desirable. Several representatives 
pointed out constitutional difficulties in establish- 
ing such machinery and the overlapping which 
might occur between the work of a body estab- 
lished specifically to plan the work of the United 
Nations and the Advisory Committee on the one 
hand and the Economic and Social Council and its 
Co-ordination Committee on the other. At the 
suggestion of the representative of Mexico, it 
was agreed that the Advisory Committee should 
study the whole problem and report in 1948, 
giving an indication of the manner in which the 
terms of reference of the Advisory Committee 
might be altered with a view to dealing with the 
problem. The representatives of Belgium and 
Canada thereupon withdrew their draft resolu- 
tions. 

At its 99th meeting on November 14, the 
Fifth Committee considered the draft resolution 
(A/336) recommended by the Advisory Commit- | 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
relating to unforseen and extraordinary expenses. 
The representative of Australia proposed to delete 
the clause requiring that the Secretary-General 
certify that such expenses “relate to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security or to 
economic rehabilitation”, as he considered that 
it was not desirable to restrict the activities of the 
Councils in this manner. The Fifth Committee, 
however, rejected the Australian proposal by a 
vote of 23 to 5, with 9 abstentions. The Fifth 
Committee then adopted, with slight drafting 
changes, the resolution recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions by a vote of 35 to 0, with 2 ab- 
stentions. 

At its 121st plenary meeting on November 
20, 1947, the General Assembly adopted without 
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opposition the resolution recommended by the 
Fifth Committee. Following is the text of the 
resolution (166(II)B): 


“The General Assembly 

“Resolves that, for the financial year 1948, 

“The Secretary-General, with the prior concurrence of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions, and subject to the financial regulations 
of the United Nations, is authorized to enter into com- 
mitments to meet unforeseen and extraordinary expenses; 
provided that the concurrence of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall not be necessary for: 

“(a) Such commitments not exceeding a total of 
$2,000,000, if the Secretary-General certifies that they 
relate to the maintenance of peace and security or to 
economic rehabilitation, or 

“(b) Such commitments not exceeding a total of 
$75,000, if the President of the International Court of 
Justice certifies that they are necessary to enable the 
Court to hear cases away from The Hague, under 
Article 22 of its Statute. 

“The Secretary-General shall report to the Advisory 
Committee and to the next convened General Assembly 
all commitments made under the provision of this reso- 
lution, together with the circumstances relating thereto, 
and shall submit supplementary estimates to the General 
Assembly in respect of such commitments.” 


d. WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


The Secretary-General, in submitting the budget 
estimates for 1948 (A/318, p.162), and the 
Advisory Committee in its report on these esti- 
mates (A/336, p.32), recommended that the 
Working Capital Fund be maintained in 1948 at 
$20,000,000. The Advisory Committee’s report 
included a draft resolution containing detailed 
provisions regarding the Secretary-General’s au- 
thority to draw on the Fund for unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenditures. 

In the course of the general debate on the 
budget estimates which took place in the Fifth 
Committee, the majority of representatives sup- 


ported the recommendation that the Working , 


Capital Fund be maintained at $20,000,000. A 
number of representatives, however, including the 
representatives of U.S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia, proposed that the Working Capital 
Fund should be reduced to $10,000,000. At the 
99th meeting of the Fifth Committee the represent- 
ative of the U.S.S.R. proposed a Working Capi- 
tal Fund of $15,000,000 ($5,000,000 for possible 
unforeseen expenditures relating to the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste) .°* The Fifth Committee rejected 
this proposal by a vote of 20 to 5, with 1 absten- 
tion, and decided, by a vote of 27 to 0, with 2 
abstentions, to maintain the Working Capital 
Fund at $20,000,000 in 1948. 

The representative of Australia submitted an 


amendment (A/C.5/W.61) to the resoluti 
recommended by the Advisory Committee 
authorize the Secretary-General to make loa 
not only to specialized agencies, but also to “p 
paratory commissions of agencies to be establish 
by inter-governmental agreement under the at 
pices of the United Nations”. The Fifth Comm 
tee adopted this amendment by a vote of 19 to 
with 8 abstentions. 

The representative of the United States 
mitted an amendment to the draft resolution 
the Working Capital Fund providing for finane 
assistance to the Free Territory of Trieste (up 
$5,000,000). The amendment provided that 
such advances were made the Working Capi 
Fund should be replenished by Members accot 
ing to a special operational scale to be establish 
at the next regular session of the General A 
sembly. 
' A number of representatives expressed opp 
sition to the United States amendment on ft 
ground that the Security Council, which und 
the peace treaty with Italy had assumed respon 
bility for the Free Territory of Trieste, had ma 
no request for an authorization as contained int 
United States amendment. In the absence | 
such a request from the appropriate organ, the 
was no need for the General Assembly to ado 
special measures. Certain representatives oppo 
the provision concerning a special operation 
scale for contributions on the ground that it re 
resented an innovation which might have f 
reaching implications. Other representatives 1 
sisted that in determining this special scale 
contributions the General Assembly should tal 
into considetation not only capacity to pay B 
also the interest Members might have in the 
Territory of Trieste. 


After considerable discussion in the course 
which amendments to the United States amen 
ment were submitted by the representatives 
Poland, Canada, Mexico and Norway. the 
resentative of the United States submitted 
revised text of his amendment which the Fif 
Committee adopted by a vote of 27 to 7, with 
abstentions (A/C.5/W.47/Rev.2). 

The Fifth Committee adopted the resolution 
a whole, including the Australian and Uni 
States amendments, by a vote of 30 to 5, with 
abstentions. : 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the Genel 
Assembly at its 121st plenary meeting on Nove 
ber 20, 1947, adopted the resolution on the We 


See pp. 352-56. 
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; Capital Fund recommended by the Fifth Com- 
ttee by a vote of 41 to 1, with 8 absten- 
ns. Following is the text of the resolution 
66(II)C): 


‘The General Assembly 

‘Resolves that: 

‘1. The Working Capital Fund shall be maintained 
31 December 1948 at the amount of $US20,000,000; 
‘2. Members shall make advances to the Working 
oital Fund in accordance with the scale adopted by 

General Assembly for contributions of Members to 
third annual budget; 

‘3. There shall be set off against this new allocation 
advances, the amounts paid by Members to the Work- 
Capital Fund for the financial year 1947; provided 
t should the advance paid by any Member to the 
yrking Capital Fund for the financial year 1947 ex- 
d the amount of that Member’s advance under the pro- 
ons of paragraph 2 hereof, the excess shall be set off 
inst the amount of contributions payable by that 
mber in respect of the third annual budget, or any 
vious budget. 

‘4. The Secretary-General is authorized to advance 
m the Working Capital Fund: 

“(a) Such sums as may be necessary to finance 
udgetary appropriations pending receipt of contribu- 
ions; sums so advanced shall be reimbursed as soon 
is receipts from contributions are available for the 
ur pose; 

“(b) Such sums as may be necessary to finance 
ommitments which may be duly authorized under 
he provisions of the resolution relating to unforeseen 
yr extraordinary expenses. The Secretary-General shall 
nake provision in the budget estimates for reimburs- 
ng the Working Capital Fund; 

“(c) Such sums as, together with the sums ad- 
anced for the same purpose in 1947, will not exceed 
250,000 to continue the revolving fund to finance 
niscellaneous self-liquidating purchases and activities. 
\dvances in excess of the total of $250,000 may be 
nade with the prior concurrence of the Advisory 
jommittee. The Secretary-General shall submit, with 
he annual accounts, an explanation of the outstanding 
alance of the revolving fund at the end of each year; 

“(d) Loans to specialized agencies and preparatory 
ommissions of agencies to be established by inter- 
overnmental agreement under the auspices of the 
Jnited Nations to finance their work, pending receipt 
y the agencies concerned of sufficient contributions 
nder their own budgets. In making such loans, which 
nall be repayable within two years, the Secretary- 
senetal shall have regard to the proposed financial 
ssources of the agency concerned, and shall obtain the 
tior concurrence of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
linistrative and Budgetary Questions for any cash 
sues which would increase the aggregate balance 
utstanding (including amounts outstanding from 
947) at any one time to an amount in excess of 
3,000,000, and for any issue which would increase 
he balance outstanding (including amounts outstand- 
ng from 1947) in respect of any one agency to an 
mount in excess of $1,000,000; 

“(e) Such sums as, together with the sums ad- 
anced for the same purpose in 1947, do not exceed 
675,000 to continue the staff housing fund in order 
© finance advance rental payments, guarantee deposits 


and working capital requirements for housing the staff 
of the Secretariat. Such advances shall be reimbursed 
to the Working Capital Fund following the recovery 
of the rental advances, guarantee deposits and work- 
ing capital advances; 

“(£) Such sums as, together with sums advanced 
for the same purpose in 1947, do not exceed $100,000 
to establish a revolving fund to finance loans to certain 
staff members for purchase of furniture and household 
goods; 

“(g) Such sums, not to exceed $5,000,000 for 
emergency assistance in 1948 to the Free Territory of 
Trieste as the Security Council may approve, upon re- 
quest from the Governor and Provisional Council of 
Government of the Free Territory of Trieste under 
terms to be agreed upon between the Secretary-General 
and the Governor. If any such advances are made, 
the Working Capital Fund shall include a special 
subdivision for this purpose and shall be replenished 
by Members according to a special operational scale 
to be established at the next regular session of the 
General Assembly. Such repayments as may be made 
by the Free Territory of Trieste to the United Nations 
under the terms of such advances shall be credited to 
Members in proportion to the contribution paid by 
them under the special scale.” 


e. SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a scale of contributions to the 1947 
budget and to the Working Capital Fund. Al- 
though rule 43 of the provisional rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly provides that the 
scale of payments, when once fixed by the General 
Assembly, should not be subject to a general 
revision for at least three years, the Assembly re- 
quested the Committee on Contributions to review 
the 1947 scale and to report to the second regular 
session of the General Assembly.1°° 

The Committee on Contributions accordingly 
held nineteen meetings between August 11 and 
29, 1947, during which it examined the scale of 
contributions in detail. In its report to the General 
Assembly (A/377), the Committee on Contribu- 
tions recommended unanimously that the scale 
approved by the General Assembly on December 
14, 1946, be continued for the 1948 budget. The 
only modifications proposed by the Committee 
concerned new Members admitted to the United 
Nations in 1946 and 1947. Thus the Committee 
recommended that the contribution of Siam be 
0.27 per cent, that of Sweden 2.04 per cent (in- 
stead of 2.35 per cent as provided in the 1947 
scale) and that of Yemen 0.04 per cent. Should 
Pakistan. be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations, the Committee recommended that 
the assessment attributed to India and Pakistan 


2°See’ Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
217-19. 
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in the proposed scale be divided between those 
two Members of the United Nations. 

In submitting its report, the Committee on 
Contributions pointed out that the scale it had 
originally proposed for 1947 had been based 
largely on the principle of capacity to pay. The 
General Assembly, the Committee’s report stated, 
had altered the Committee’s scale by fixing the 
contribution of the United States at a proportion 
substantially lower than that recommended by 
the Committee and by deciding on a minimum 
proportion that Members should pay. The Com- 
mittee therefore, although its terms of reference 
laid particular emphasis upon capacity to pay as 
the criterion on which it should base its scale,!®° 
felt that it would be acting contrary to the in- 
tentions of the General Assembly, if it were 
to propose either a reduction in the minimum 
assessment involved in membership in the United 
Nations or an increase in the assessment of. the 
largest contributor, the United States. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred the report of the 
Committee on Contributions to the Fifth Commit- 
tee, which ‘considered it at its 53rd meeting on 
October 2. 

The Fifth Committee unanimously approved the 
report of the Committee on Contributions and 
recommended to the General Assembly that the 
scale for the administrative budget of the United 
Nations contained therein should be reviewed 
again in 1948. 

The Swedish delegation expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the reduction in the assessment of Sweden 
from 2.35 per cent to 2.04 per cent, but pointed 
out that the per capita contribution of Sweden 
was still high and that, in its view, the assess- 
ment of Sweden should be around 1.60 per cent. 

The United States delegation agreed to accept 
for one more year the allocation of 39.89 per cent, 
in view of the present state of world economy. It 
reiterated, however, the conviction. upheld the 
year before—that in an organization of sovereign 
equals no single Member should pay more than 
33% per cent of an administrative budget. 

The delegations of India and Pakistan accepted 
the assessment of 3.95 per cent for 1948 on the 
understanding that the total contributions payable 
by India and Pakistan would in the first instance 
“be paid by the Government of India, subject 
to an inter-governmental adjustment between the 
two States. Since India had paid the total assess- 
ment for 1947, the Fifth Committee recommended 
that Pakistan, which became a Member of the 
United Nations on September 30, 1947, should 


not be called upon to pay any contributions 
1947. 

The Fifth Committee also recommended t 
no assessment for 1946 should be levied on Siz 
which became a Member of the United Nati 
on December 16, 1946, and which theref 
did not participate in the first session of | 
General Assembly. As regards Yemen, wh 
became a Member of the United Nations 
September 30, 1947, the Fifth Committee reco 
mended that it should pay 33% per cent of 
assessment for 1947. (The General Assem| 
had decided on December 14, 1946, that n 
Members should pay at least 3314 per. cent 
their assessment for the year of admission.) 1° 

The General Assembly at its 115th plen: 
meeting on November 15, 1947, unanimou 
adopted the following resolution recommended 
the Fifth Committee (151(II) ): 

“The General Assembly resolves 


“1. That the scale of assessments for the 1948 bud 
shall be as follows: 


Country PerC 
Afghanistan 4... << >=. sta 6.) cet Ue 
Argentina’. {5c cs | tet aat (ce rn red 
Australia! “25 ee 
Belgium i. $20 5 ca 4 Aa SS lec 
Bolivia Jn vena GL) Je ys eh eee ne 
Brazily oo ee te sce cee 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. . . . 0.2 
Canadas 73 0 ee 
Ghile’ af 607 2 se Re ee ee 
Chinais, 4. Se. SPE Wee OF 
Colombia’: (° Gives. G7. Ree 
Costa Rica’. +3: Ss 5) (Ss © oy re OE 
Cubase. is ee tee 
Czechoslovakia... % 9 s,s eee 
Denmark *; "437". a ee 
Dominicans Republic =] 3) = = eee 
Ecuadoti” 3...) ate, 7. et er 
Egypt. rr ven ce ie oh sty i eh ee de OT 
El’ Salvador'* | 7 4, 3 ee ae 
Ethiopia, “VW. Se 7s vs oc ys a, nee eC 
France (e703 3m bs ce se pe er Oe 
Greece. Se is pe ee ey oe Oe 
Guatémala” 080 26 a ce ee nn 
Haiti Fae Tab re ar he ce eee 
Honduras +o neh ost sade lien aren 
Iceland ~~ sch. acy, 8 eit edu cane OD 
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See Report of the Preparatory Commission, Chap 
IX, paragraph 13, section 2, and resolution 14 (1) 
the General Assembly, dated February 13, 1946. 

See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
219. 

“In accordance with the undertaking of the Gove 
ment of India in the first instance to pay the total ass¢ 
ment for India and Pakistan for 1948, subject to an int 
governmental adjustment between the two States. 
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“2. That, notwithstanding the provisions of rule 43 
the provisional rules of procedure, the scale of assess- 
nts for the apportionment of expenses of the United 
tions shall be reviewed by the Committee on Contribu- 
ms in 1948 and a report submitted for the considera- 
n of the General Assembly at its next regular session; 
“3. That, in view of the fact that Siam became a 
smber of the United Nations on 16 December 1946, 
1 did not participate in the first session of the General 
sembly and that the United Nations was not called 
on to contribute to the travelling expenses of the 
mese delegation, no assessment shall be levied on 
m for the year 1946; 

“4, That, in view of the fact that India has con- 
Suted the total percentage for 1947 now attributed to 
lia and Pakistan, no assessment shall be levied on 
kistan for the year 1947; 

“S. That, in the case of Yemen, the minimum con- 
ution of 3344 per cent of the percentage of assess- 
nt determined for the year 1948, applied to the budget’ 
the year of admission, shall be levied for the year 
a7. 


FINANCIAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR 
THE FIRST FINANCIAL PERIOD ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1946, AND REPORT OF 
THE BOARD OF AUDITORS 


On December 7, 1946, by resolution 74(1), the 
sneral Assembly established a Board of Auditors 
mposed of the Auditor-General (or equivalent) 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., Canada and Sweden to 
nduct the external audit of the accounts of the 
uited Nations. In accordance with the General 
sembly’s instructions, the Board of Auditors 
amined and certified the financial statements 
ich were submitted by the Secretary-General 
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with respect to the financial period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. Along with the certified accounts the 
Board transmitted its report (A/313) to the Advis- 
ory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, which according to the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of December 7, 1946, was to for- 
ward its comments on the audit report to the 
General Assembly. 

On the basis of the observations contained irt the 
report of the Board of Auditors (A/313), the 
Advisory Committee (A/395) made a number of 
recommendations designed to eliminate weaknesses 
in the financial system of the United Nations. In 
general the Advisory Committee concluded that 
despite initial difficulties with which the organiza- 
tion. was faced, the audit report did not disclose 
any fundamental defects and did not raise any 
major criticism which could not be attributed to 
those initial difficulties. In all cases where de- 
ficiencies in the financial system were disclosed, the 
Advisory Committee stated, the Secretary-General 
had taken prompt remedial action. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the reports 
of the Board of Auditors and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Fifth Committee, which considered 
them at its 53rd meeting on October 2, 1947. After 
some discussion both reports were approved. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee 
the General Assembly at its 96th plenary meeting 
on October 20 unanimously adopted the following 
resolution (147(II) ): 


“The General Assembly 

“Approves the Financial Report and Accounts for the 
first financial period, ended 31 December 1946 (docu- 
ment A/313); 

“Concurs in the recommendations made in the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions relating to the External Audit Re- 
port on the 1946 accounts (document A/395).” 


g. ADOPTION OF FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


At its 51st plenary meeting on December 11, 
1946, the General Assembly adopted provisional 
financial regulations and at the same time in- 
structed the Secretary-General to submit draft 
financial regulations to the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions for con- 
sideration and final adoption by the General As- 
sembly at its second regular session. 

Draft regulations were accordingly submitted to 
the Advisory Committee, which suggested a num- 
ber of changes which the Secretary-General ac- 
cepted. The Advisory Committee in its report to 
the General Assembly (A/C.5/203) listed the 
principal differences between the proposed finan- 
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cial regulations and the regulations currently in 
force as follows: 

“Scope and Application: Regulations 1-3: This is a 
new introductory section. 

“The Budget: Regulations 5-11: This section has 
been redrafted to define more explicitly the procedure for 
submission of the budget and any supplementary esti- 
mates (Regulations 7 and 8). The supporting detail 
required with the budget is likewise defined with more 
precision (Regulation 6). The date by which the Ad- 
visory Committee’s report on the budget must be circu- 
lated to Members is brought forward to five weeks (in- 
stead of four) before the opening of the General 
Assembly session (Regulation 7). 

“Availability of Appropriations: Regulations 13 and 
14; It is proposed that the appropriations for any given 
year shall be available only to meet the cost of goods 
supplied or services rendered to the United Nations in 
that year. Hitherto, the appropriations for any year have 
remained available for three years to the full extent of 
“obligations incurred” in the year (that is the full value 
of contracts placed in the year, irrespective of the extent 
to which the obligations have matured). . . . Under the 
new regulation appropriations not required for goods 
or services related to the financial year of the appropria- 
tion would have to be surrendered at the end of the 
yeat.... 

“Provision of Funds: Regulations 15-22: The changes 
proposed in this section provide for: 

(a) the application of certain adjustments in assessing 

Members’ contributions (Regulation 17); 

(b) codification of the procedure established under 

resolution 69 (1) in connection with the admission of 

new Members (Regulation 19); 

(c) an orderly application of monies received from 

Members (Regulation 21); 

(d) contributions from non-member states which 

become parties to the Statute of the International Court 

of Justice (Regulation 22). 

“Internal Control: Regulations 24 to 28: The changes 
made in this section provide for: 

(a) closer control over commitments and expendi- 

ture, in accordance with recommendations of the Board 

of External Auditors (Regulation 25); 

(b) authorization to the Secretary-General to make ex- 

gratia payments subject to such limits as may be pre- 

scribed by the General Assembly: any such payments 
must be reported to the General Assembly in the an- 

nual accounts (Regulation 26); 

(c) authorization to the Secretary-General to write 

off certain types of losses: the amounts written off must 

be reported to the External Auditors (Regulation 27). 

“The Accounts: Regulations 29-33: This section now 
includes a closer definition of the accounts required to be 
kept (Regulation 32) and provides for submission of 
the accounts to the External Auditors (Regulation 33). 

“Appointment of External Auditors: Regulation 34: 
The provisional regulation provided that the External 
Auditors should be appointed in a manner to be de- 
termined by the General Assembly. The General As- 
sembly has since determined the manner of appointment 
in Resolution 74 (I), and that decision has been in- 
corporated into the regulations. 

“Investments: Regulation 36: The regulation pro- 
posed still restricts the investment of general fund and 
working capital fund monies to short-term investments. 
It provides, however, that on the advice of the Invest- 


, Nations has its headquarters”, as provided in fina 


e 
ments Committee the Secretary-General may make lon 
term investments of monies of special funds such 
the Staff Pension Fund. It provides also that incon 
derived from the short-term investments of Worki 
Capital Fund monies shall be accounted for as misce 
laneous income. 

“Resolutions by Councils which involve expendtt 
Regulation 38; On the recommendations of the Adviso! 
Committee in 1946, a regulation was introduced to pi 
vide that no Council should approve a resolution invol 
ing expenditure unless it had before it a report from 
Secretary-General on the financial implications of tl 
proposals, together with an estimate of cost. This reg 
tion has not been, in the opinion of the Advisory Cor 
mittee, adequate to its purpose, and . . . the regulati 
(now No. 38) has been redrafted with the object 
restricting unforeseen expenditure to measures relatin 
to the maintenance of peace and security or to urge} 
economic rehabilitation.” 


At its 91st plenary meeting on September 2 
1947, the General Assembly referred the questic 
of financial regulations to the Fifth Committe 
which considered it at its 93rd and 94th meetin; 
on November 8 and 10. 

The Fifth Committee decided that the reg 
tions proposed by the Secretary-General and th 
Advisory Committee should be considered pr 
visional and not permanent. After discussing afi 
voting on each regulation, the Fifth Committe 
adopted, with some amendments, the financié 
regulations as a whole. 


Fifth Committee discussed the question of th 
payment of Members’ contributions in currenci 
other than that “of the state in which the Unite 


cial regulation 20. The Committee finally, by a vo 
of 35 to 7, with 1 abstention, decided at its 102n 
meeting on November 24, 1947, to add a pat 
graph to the resolution approving the financt 
regulations to the effect that, notwithstanding tl 
terms of regulation 20, the Secretary-General b 
empowered to accept, at his discretion, and aft 
consultation with the Chairman of the Committ 
on Contributions, a portion of the contributions ¢ 
Member States for the financial year 1948 in cu 
rencies other than United States dollars. This pats 
graph was adopted although the Secretaris 
informed the Fifth Committee that it might affor 
little assistance to countries experiencing a dollé 
shortage. The Secretariat would, however, do wh 
it could, within the authorization granted by # 
General Assembly, to assist in meeting the di 
culties caused to many Members by the requif 
ment of paying contributions in United Stat 
dollars. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committ 
the General Assembly at its 121st plenary meetif 


1 November 20, 1947, adopted without objec- 
yn the following resolution (163 (II) ): 


“The General Assembly resolves 

“1. That the following Provisional Financial Regula- 
yas be adopted in place of those adopted by the General 
sembly at the second part of its first session under 
solution 80(1); 

“2. That, notwithstanding the terms of regulation 20 
the Provisional Financial Regulations, the Secretary- 
sneral be empowered to accept, at his discretion, and 
rer consultation with the Chairman of the Committee 
Contributions, a portion of the contributions of Mem- 
rt States for the financial year 1948, in currencies other 
an United States dollars.” 


ANNEX 
PROVISIONAL FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


SCOPE AND APPLICATION 


Regulation 1 
These regulations are established in accordance with 
° provisions of rule 37 of the provisional rules of 
ocedure and shall be cited as the Provisional Financial 
gulations. They shall become effective as from the 
te of their approval by the General Assembly. 


Regulation 2 
These regulations shall govern the financial administra- 
mn of the United Nations, including the International 
urt of Justice. 
Regulation 3 
These regulations shall apply to the financial adminis- 
ition of the specialized agencies to the extent provided 
Agteements entered into between the specialized 
encies and the United Nations. 


THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


| Regulation 4 
The financial year shall be the calendar year, 1 January 
31 December. 


THE BUDGET 


Regulation 5 

The Secretary-General shall submit to the regular an- 
al session of the General Assembly estimates for the 
lowing financial year. He may also submit such sup- 
smentary estimates as may be deemed necessary for 
> current financial year. 

The estimates of the International Court of Justice 
ull be prepared by the Court, in consultation with the 
cretary-General, and shall be submitted to the General 
sembly by the Secretary-General, together with such 
servations as he may deem desirable. 


Regulation 6 
The estimates submitted to the General Assembly 
ull be divided into parts, sections and chapters, and 
ull be accompanied by: 
(a) A detailed statement of the estimated expenditure 
vided for under each chapter and each item of a 
upter; . 
(b) A statement of the estimated miscellaneous or 
et income under appropriate headings; 
(c) An explanatory statement with regard to the ex- 
nditures proposed in connexion with any new activity 
any extension of an existing activity; 
(d) A statement of the estimated expenditure of the 
rrent financial year, and the expenditure of the last 
mpleted financial year; 
(e) An information annex containing the budgets or 
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proposed budgets of the specialized agencies, or such 
summaries thereof as the Secretary-General may deem 
appropriate and useful. 
Regulation 7 
The estimates shall be submitted to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Advisory Committee”) at least 
twelve weeks before the opening of the annual session 
of the General Assembly. They shall be examined by 
the Advisory Committee, which shall prepare a report 
thereon. The estimates, together with the Committee’s 
report, shall be transmitted to all Members at least five 
weeks before the opening of the regular session of the 
General Assembly. 
Regulation 8 
Supplementary estimates shall be submitted to the 
Advisory Committee for examination and report. 
Regulation 9 
The estimates, and the reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee theteon, shall be submitted to the General As- 
sembly and referred to the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee of the General Assembly for consideration and 
report to the Assembly. 


Regulation 10 

All appropriations shall require a two-thirds majority 
of the General Assembly in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 18, paragraph 2, of the Charter of the 
United Nations. r 

Regulation 11 

The adoption of the budget shall constitute an au- 
thorization to the Secretary-Genetal to incur obligations 
and make expenditures for the purposes for which ap- 
propriations have been voted and up to the amounts so 
voted. 

The appropriations shall be available for obligations 
in respect of goods supplied and services rendered in the 
financial year to which the approriations relate. 

The Secretary-General shall make allotments in writ- 
ing from the appropriations as voted by the General As-. 
sembly and under such further sub-headings as may 
appear appropriate and necessary, before obligations are 
incurred thereunder. 

TRANSFERS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 
Regulation 12 

Transfers by the Secretary-General within the total 
amount appropriated under the estimates may be made 
to the extent permitted by the terms of the budget 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE FINANCIAL YEAR 
Regulation 13 
Appropriations shall remain available to the extent that 
they are required to meet the outstanding obligations as 
at 31 December represented by goods supplied and serv- 
ices rendered up to and including that date. 
Regulation 14 
The balance of appropriations shall be surrendered 
in accordance with the provisions of regulation 17. Out- 
standing obligations not represented by goods supplied 
or services rendered up to and including 31 December 
shall be a charge to the appropriations of the succeeding 
year. 
PROVISION OF FUNDS 
Regulation 15 


The appropriations, subject to the adjustments to be 
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effected in accordance with the provisions of regulation 
17, shall be financed by contributions from Members ac- 
cording to the scale of assessments determined by the 
General Assembly. Pending the receipt of such contribu- 
tions, the appropriations may be financed from the 
Working Capital Fund. 

Regulation 16 

The General Assembly shall determine the amount of 
the Working Capital Fund and any sub-divisions thereof. 

Regulation 17 

In the assessment of the contributions of Members, 
there shall be adjustments to the amount of the ap- 
propriations approved by the General Assembly for the 
following financial year in respect of: 

(a) Supplementary appropriations for which con- 
tributions have not previously been assessed on the 
Members; 

(b) Estimated miscellaneous income for the financial 
year to which the appropriations relate; 

(c) Miscellaneous income of former years for which 
credit has not previously been taken into account, and 
deficiencies in estimated income which was previously 
taken into account; 

(d) Contributions resulting from the admission of 
new Members under the provisions of regulation 19; 

(e) Any balance of the appropriations of the last 
completed financial year surrendered under regulation 14. 

Regulation 18 

After the General Assembly has adopted the budget 
and determined the amount of the working capital 
fund and its sub-divisions, the Secretary-General shall: 

(a) Transmit all relevant documents to Members; 

(b) Inform Members of their commitments in re- 
spect of annual contributions and of advances to the 
working capital fund; 

(c) Request them to remit their contributions and 
any advances to the working capital fund. 

Regulation 19 

New Members shall be required to make a contribu- 
tion for the year in which they are first admitted and 
an advance to the working capital fund, at rates to be 
determined by the General Assembly. 

Regulation 20 

Annual contributions and advances to the working 
capital fund shall be assessed and paid in the currency 
of the State in which the United Nations has its head- 
quarters. 

Regulation 21 

Payments made by a Member shall be applied first as 
a credit to the working capital fund and then to the 
contributions due in the order in which the Member was 
assessed. 

Regulation 22 

States which are not Members of the United Nations, 
but which become parties to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, shall contribute to the expenses of 
the Court in amounts as may be determined by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Such amounts shall be taken to account 
as miscellaneous income. 


CUSTODY OF FUNDS 
Regulation 23 
The Secretary-General shall designate the bank or 
banks in which the funds of the Organization shall be 
kept. 
INTERNAL CONTROL 
Regulation 24 
The Secretary-General shall: 


(a) Establish detailed financial rules and proced 
in order to ensure effective financial administration 
the exercise of economy; 

(b) Cause an accurate record to be kept of all cap’ 
acquisitions and all supplies purchased and used; 

(c) Render to the auditors with the accounts a s 
ment as at 31 December of the financial year concern 
showing the supplies in hand and the assets and liabili 
of the Organization, together with a statement of lo: 
of cash, stores and other assets written off under re 
tion 27; 

(d) Cause all payments to be made on the basis 
supporting vouchers and other documents which ens 
that the services or commodities have been received 
that payment has not previously been made; 

(e) Designate the officials who may receive moni 
incur obligations and make payments on behalf of 
United Nations; 

(f) Maintain an internal financial control which shé 
provide for an effective current examination or revie 
of financial transactions in order: 

(i) To ensure the regularity of the receipt, dis 
and custody of all funds and other financial resour 
of the Organization; : 

(ii) To ensure the conformity of all expendi 
with the appropriations or other financial provisiol 
voted by the General Assembly; 

(iii) To obviate any uneconomic use of the f 
sources of the Organization. P 

Regulation 25 

No contract, agreement or undertaking of any natuk 
involving a charge against the United Nations exceedir 
$US100 shall be entered into, or have any force ‘ 
effect, unless: 

(a) Credits are reserved in the accounts to dischar; 
any obligations which may come in course of payment } 
the financial year under such contract, agreement | 
undertaking; . 

(b) The charge is a proper one against the Unite 
Nations; and 

(c) Proof has been provided that the service is fi 
the benefit of the United Nations and the cost there 
is fair and reasonable. . 

The Board of Auditors shall draw the attention « 
the General Assembly to any case where, in the opinic 
of the Board, any charge has been improperly made ¢ 
was in any way irregular. 

Regulation 26 | 

The Secretary-General may make such ex-gratia pa 
ments as he deems to be necessary in the interests of 
United Nations, provided that a statement of such 
ments shall be submitted to the General Assembly wi 
the annual accounts. 

Regulation 27 

The Secretary-General may, after full investigatiol 
authorize the writing off of losses of cash, stores af 
other assets, subject to the requirements of regulation 2 
(c). ‘ 

Regulation 28 ; 

Tenders for equipment, supplies and other requir 
ments shall be invited by advertisement, except whe! 
the Secretary-General deems that, in the interest of th 
United Nations, a departure from the rule is desirable. 

THE ACCOUNTS 
Regulation 29 

The accounts of the Organization shall be kept in 

currency of the State in which the United Nations has i 


dquarters, provided, however, that the local accounts 
Sranch offices may be maintained in the currency of 
country in which they are situated. 


Regulation 30 
‘here shall be established one cash control record in 
ch shall be recorded all cash receipts accruing to the 
efit of the Organization. The cash control record 
l be divided into such subsidiary receipts classifica- 
is as may be deemed necessary. 

Regulation 31 
fash shall be deposited in one or more bank accounts 
equired; branch accounts, or special funds which in- 
ye a separation of cash assets, shall be established as 
fges to the cash control record under appropriate 
ulations as to objects, purposes and limitations of 
1 accounts and funds. 

Regulation 32 
‘he accounts shall consist of: 
a) Budget accounts showing: 

(i) Original appropriations; 

(ii) Appropriations after modification by any trans- 
ets, carried out in accordance with the provisions of 
egulation 12; 

(iii) Credits, if any, other than appropriations made 
vailable by the General Assembly; 

(iv) Allotments made; 

(v) Obligations incurred; 

(vi) Expenditures. 

b) A cash account showing all cash receipts and 
al disbursements made; 

c) Separate accounts for the Working Capital Fund, 
sub-funds, and any other fund which may be es- 
ished; 

d) Property records showing: 

(i) Capital acquisitions and disposals; 

(ii) Equipment and supplies purchased, used and 
n hand. 

e) Such records as will provide for a statement of 
ts and liabilities for each fund at 31 December of 
1 financial year. 


Regulation 33 
‘he accounts shall be submitted by the Secretary- 
eral to the Board of Auditors by 31 March follow- 
the end of the financial year. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXTERNAL AUDITORS 
Regulation 34 

. board of three auditors, each of whom shall be the 
litor-General (or officer holding equivalent title) of 
lember Government, shall be appointed by the Gen- 
Assembly as External Auditors of the accounts of 
United Nations and of such specialized agencies as 
1 have agreed thereto. The appointments shall be 
le in the following manner, and subject to the follow- 
provisions: 

a) In 1947, and every year thereafter, the General 
sembly at its regular session shall appoint an auditor 
ake office from 1 July of the following year and to 
e for a period of three years; 

b) The auditors in office shall constitute the Board 
Auditors, which shall elect its own Chairman and 
pt its own rules of procedure; 

c) The Board, subject to the budgetary provision 
le by the General Assembly for the cost of audit, and 
tr consultation with the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions relative to the scope 
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of. the audit, may conduct the audit, subject to the provi- 
sions of this regulation, in such manner as it thinks fit 
and may engage commercial public auditors of interna- 
tional repute; 

(d) If any member of the Board ceases to hold the 
national office described in the opening paragraph of this 
regulation, he shall be replaced by his successor in the 
national office described; 

(e) The Board of Auditors shall submit its report, 
together with the certified accounts and such other state- 
ments as it thinks necessary, to the General Assembly to 
be available to the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions not later than 1 June fol- 
lowing the end of the financial year to which the ac- 
counts relate. The Advisory Committee shall forward 
to the General Assembly its comments, if any, on the 
audit report; 

(£) The audit shall be carried out by the Board of 
Auditors subject to the requirements of the General As- 
sembly as established by resolution thereof. 


TRUST AND OTHER SPECIAL FUNDS 


Regulation 35 

Appropriate separate accounts shall be maintained for 
trust funds and other special funds for the purpose of 
accounting for unclaimed monies, and monies received 
and held in suspense, and for projects where the trans- 
actions involve a cycle of operations. The purpose and 
limits of each trust or other special fund established shall 
be clearly defined by the appropriate authority. 


INVESTMENTS 


Regulation 36 
The Secretary-General may make short-term invest- 
ments of monies which are not needed for immediate re- 
quirenients and shall inform the Advisory Committee 
periodically of the investments which' he has made. Not- 
withstanding these provisions, the Secretary-General may 
make long-term investments on account of the Joint 
Staff Pension Scheme on the advice of the Investments 
Committee, established under the Provisional Regula- 
tions for the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme, 
and in respect of the Library Endowment and other 
special funds. 
Regulation 37 
Income from investments of the Working Capital 
Fund shall be accounted for as miscellaneous income. 
Income from investments of the Staff Provident Fund 
shall be credited to the Pension Fund. 


COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS INVOLVING UNITED NATIONS 
EXPENDITURES 
Regulation 38 

No resolution involving expenditure from the United 
Nations funds shall be approved by a Council unless 
the Council has before it a report from the Secretary- 
General on the financial implications of the proposals 
and an estimate of the costs involved in the specific 
proposal. 

Where, in the opinion of the Secretary-General, the 
proposed expenditure cannot be made from the existing 
appropriations, it shall not be incurred until the General 
Assembly has made the necessary appropriations unless 
the Secretary-General certifies that provision can be made 
under the conditions of the resolutions of the General 
Assembly relating to unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses and the Working Capital Fund. 
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h. Tax EQUALIZATION 


During the first part of its first session the Gen- 
etal Assembly agreed that in order to achieve 
equity among Members and equality among per- 
sonnel of the organization, it was indispensable 
that Members should exempt from national taxa- 
tion the salaries and allowances paid by the organ- 
ization. Pending such action being taken by 
Members, the General Assembly authorized the 
Secretary-General to reimburse staff members who 
were tequired to pay taxation on remuneration 
received from the organization. At the same time 
it requested the Secretary-General to submit to the 
second part of the first session recommendations 
regarding a staff contributions plan. 

During the second part of its first session the 
General Assembly tequested Members which had 
not yet completely exempted from taxation salaries 
and allowances paid out of the budget of the 
Organization to take early action in the matter. 
The Assembly referred the question of a staff con- 
tributions plan to the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, authoriz- 
ing it to request the Secretary-General to submit 
proposals to the next regular session of the General 
Assembly. 

In June 1947 the Secretary-General recom- 
mended to the Advisory Committee that decisions 
on the question of a staff contributions plan should 
be deferred until it was known whether the Con- 
gress of the United States would grant exemption 
from national taxation on the salaries of United 
States citizens serving as staff members in the 
organization. The Advisory Committee requested 
the Secretary-General to present to the General 
Assembly a report on the action taken by Member 
Governments with a view to exempting their 
nationals from income tax on salaries and allow- 
ances paid out by the United Nations budget. 

The Advisory Committee itself reported to the 
Assembly (A/396) on September 24, 1947, that 
it had reached the conclusion that a staff contribu- 
tions plan was desirable in principle, but that be- 
cause of inherent difficulties the plan should not 
be introduced immediately. 

Among the advantages which the Advisory 
Committee believed such a plan would yield were: 

(a) Elimination of a tax-free class of public servants; 

(b) Achievement of a greater degree of social equity 


between staff of differing family status and at different 
salary levels; 


(c) Facilitation of the grant of exemption from na- 
tional taxation by Members; 

(d) Flexibility in adjustment of United Nations 
salaries in line with major changes in outside rates; 
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(e) Under certain conditions, achievement of a great 
degree of equity among Members; ; 

(£) Elimination of special provision for tax rei 
bursement, a provision which the General Assemb! 
might be unwilling to continue indefinitely. j 


The Advisory Committee stressed, however, t 
introduction of the plan would not remove 
urgent need for Membets to exempt salaries 0 
staff members from national taxation. Such exemy 
tion, the Committee believed, was necessary mi 
only to achieve equity among Members, but t 
emphasize the international character of the staf 
If a staff contributions scheme were to be put int 
effect it was essential, in order to ensure equalit 
among staff members, that Member Government 
which had not yet granted exemption from m 
tional taxation should at least give relief frot 
double taxation. 

The Advisory Committee made the followin 
recommendations concerning the application of 
staff contributions scheme: 

(a) Internal taxation should apply only to salari 
and cost of living allowance (if any) and to any pensiot 
able allowances which may be in payment. It shou 
not apply to allowances which are intended to compe: 
sate for specific expenses—for example, travel expensé 
installation grants or allowances. 

(b) A simple scheme of personal exemptions (fe 
example, for dependants) should be evolved, but 1 
other exemptions should be allowed. 

(c) The scale of taxation should be graduated so th 
its incidence would weigh more heavily on the high 
than the lower salary levels. ; 

(d) Tax rates should be determined by specific res 
lution of the General Assembly. 

(e) Revenue derived from the tax scheme should 
applied as an appropriation in aid of the budget. 


The Advisory Committee recommended that tl 
General Assembly should ask the Secretary-Genet 
to prepare, for the 1948 regular session of 1 
General Assembly, a detailed plan for a staff co 
tributions plan with a view to having the pl 
ready for introduction at an appropriate time. T. 
plan should be accompanied by an estimate of t 
cost of its operation. 

In accordance with the Advisory Committe 
request the Secretary-General submitted to t 
second session of the General Assembly a rep¢ 
on the status of income tax exemption by Mem 
States (A/C.5/155). In this report the Secreta 
General stated, inter alia, that nationals of of 
three Members had applied for tax reimburseme 
under the tax refund provision: United Stat 
United Kingdom and Canada. The largest disbur 
ment had been on account of United States incot 
tax, approximately $265,000 to date (October 
1947); United Kingdom tax reimbursement h 


n mainly through the London office, and only 
yut twelve Canadians had requested tax refunds, 
1ough more applications were expected. 

he Secretary-General reported that the status 
income tax exemption had changed little since 
second part of the first session of the General 
sembly. The position of staff members residing 
serving outside their home countries, he stated, 
s generally satisfactory. The main problem still 
s to obtain exemption for staff members main- 
aing residence or serving in their home coun- 
98, particularly the United States, since a large 
yportion of the staff of United States citizenship 
s employed in the United States. 

The Secretary-General informed the Assembly 
ther that the following fourteen states had de- 
sited with him their instruments of accession to 
‘ Convention on Privileges and Immunities of 
United Nations, Article V, Section 18 (b), of 
ich provides exemption from taxation for sal- 
es and emoluments paid to officials of the United 
tions (except locally recruited hourly-rate 
rkers) : 

Jnited Kingdom, September 17, 1946 

Dominican Republic, March 7, 1947 

viberia, March 14, 1947 

ran, May 8, 1947 

Sonduras, May 16, 1947 

Panama, May 27, 1947 

Guatemala, July 7, 1947 

El Salvador, July 9, 1947 

Ethiopia, July 22, 1947 

Haiti, August 6, 1947 

France, August 18, 1947 

Norway, August 18, 1947 

Sweden, August 28, 1947 

Afghanistan, September 5, 1947 


As regards action by the United States, although 
> House of Representatives of Congress had not 
en final action on the Convention, the Senate 
1 approved it with a reservation in respect of 
ticle V, Section 18 (b), insofar as that section 
ght apply to United States nationals. The Sec- 
aty-General reported that in view of this, he had 
September 5, 1947, addressed a communication 
the United States permanent representative pro- 
sing for the consideration of his Government 
it, should the Convention be acceded to by the 
ited States with the reservation mentioned 
ave, the United States agree to have its contribu- 
n to the budget of the United Nations increased 
the expense incurred by the United Nations 
ough the reimbursement of United States in- 
ne tax. The United States permanent representa- 
e had replied on September 13, 1947, that the 
ited States delegation could not accept a proce- 
re which would accomplish indirectly an exemp- 
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tion from taxation which only the United States 
Congress itself could authorize. 

The Fifth Committee of the General Assembly 
considered the question of tax equalization in con- 
nection with the 1948 budget estimates, which 
included an item of $500,000 for reimbursement 
of national income tax payments by staff members. 

At the 72nd and 73rd meeting of the Fifth 
Committee on October 22 and 23 a number of 
proposals were submitted (A/C5/W.31). The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed the deletion 
from the budget of the $500,000 item for tax 
reimbursement. The Ukrainian S.S.R. proposed 
that, besides deleting this sum, the sum paid by the 
United Nations in 1946 and 1947 on account of 
tax reimbursement should be repaid by the govern- 
ments which had failed to exempt their nationals 
from income tax on United Nations salaries and 
allowances. France proposed to reduce the figure 
of $500,000 to $250,000 so that tax reimburse- 
ments could be continued for the first half of 1948, 
but not thereafter. 

The representative of Belgium proposed a reso- 
lution to the effect that the 1948 budget should 
include a credit permitting the reimbursement of 
officials for national income taxes they would have 
to pay. The sum equivalent to the reimbursement 
thus made, should, however, be added to the sum 
of contribution to the United Nations budget due 
from Members whose nationals in the service of 
the organization had been obliged to pay income 
taxes on the salaries and allowances paid by the 
United Nations. 

Finally a proposal of the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee provided that a staff contribu- 
tions scheme, effective July 1948, should be intro- 
duced, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee. All United Nations staff 
members would, under the plan, pay taxation from 
their salary to the United Nations. The total 
amount thus levied, it was proposed, should at 
least equal any additional expenditure which might 
be incurred in converting salaries to a gross basis. 
Furthermore, Members which had not yet granted 
income tax exemption to their nationals employed 
by the United Nations should be requested to 
grant relief from double taxation. 

Those supporting the Belgian proposal, which 
included the representatives of the United King- 
dom, Syria, Poland and India, maintained that 
under the tax reimbursement system currently in 
effect the organization was actually subsidizing 
those Members which had failed to give tax 
exemption to their nationals, since contributions 
of such Members were abated by the amount of 
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reimbursement. There was no reason, it was stated, 
why some Members should contribute to the na- 
tional revenue of other Members. Those Members 
which had not exempted their nationals should pay 
a proportional part of the amount needed for tax 
reimbursement, in addition to their regular con- 
tributions to the United Nations budget . 

Opposing the Belgian draft resolution, the rep- 
resentative of the United States said that it 
amounted indirectly to tax exemption and would 
not be acceptable to Congress which would not 
sanction the creation of a tax-privileged group of 
its own nationals. The United States representative 
favored a staff contributions scheme, although he 
stated that he could not give an assurance that 
United States citizens would be relieved from 
double taxation. The representatives of Denmark, 
Australia and El Salvador likewise expressed them- 
selves in favor of a staff contributions scheme. 

In opposition to a staff contributions scheme, 
the representative of Belgium maintained that 
taxes could be levied only by a public authority. 
The United Nations, however, was an employer, 
and not a public authority, and as such had no 
right to impose a levy on the emoluments of its 
personnel. It was understood, he stated further, 
that net salaries would remain unchanged. Hence, 
as a first step, certain amounts would be added to 
the existing figures of salaries, in order to arrive at 
nominal salaries from which the same amounts 
would be deducted by way of tax. It was therefore 
a question of an entirely fictitious operation in- 
volving administrative complications that would 
not be inconsiderable. The public, on the other 
hand, would understand only one thing, namely 
that the figures of nominal salaries showed ap- 
preciably higher amounts than in the past. This, 
the representative of Belgium asserted, would 
create a deplorable impression. 

The tepresentative of Poland opposed a staff 
contributions scheme on the ground that it would 
increase the budget of the United Nations and 
would mean increased contributions by Member 
States. 

At its 74th meeting on October 23 the Fifth 
Committee rejected by a vote of 29 to 6, with 9 
abstentions, the Ukrainian proposal and by a vote 
of 30 to 7, with 7 abstentions, the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal. The French proposal was rejected by-a vote 
of 29 to 1, with 3 abstentions. The Committee then 
adopted the Belgian resolution by a vote of 29 to 
12, with 6 abstentions, and approved the budget 
item of $500,000 for tax reimbursement by a vote 
of 39 to 4, with 3 abstentions. 

After the adoption of the Belgian resolution 
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there was considerable discussion as to its applica 
tion. At the 75th meeting of the Fifth Committe 
on October 24 the Assistant Secretary-General for 
Administrative and Financial Services stated tha 
in the Secretariat's opinion the last paragraph of 
the Belgian resolution (concerning repayment of 
amounts needed for tax reimbursement by Govern 
ments which had failed to exempt their national! 
from income tax) could not be implemented until 
1949, as the total amount of reimbursements made 
would not be known till then. A number of repre 
sentatives maintained that in view of the fact thai 
the Fifth Committee had projected its decision inte 
1949 the last paragraph of the Belgian resolutior 
was invalid, as subsequent sessions of the Assembly 
could not be bound by such a decision, which dic 
not relate solely to the budget estimates for 1948 
Other representatives maintained that the resolu 
tion applied to 1948 and that the decision of the 
Committee should be upheld. A U.S.S.R. proposa 
that the Committee proceed to the next item of 
the agenda was, however, defeated by a vote of 28 
to 10, with 6 abstentions. A proposal by the rep 
resentatives of Poland and the Ukrainian S.S.R. t 
refer the question of the validity of- the Belgiat 
resolution to the Sixth Committee was rejected by 
a vote of 22 to 12, with 9 abstentions. A proposa 
by the representative of Panama to establish a sub 
committee of the Fifth Committee to consider tht 
legal aspect of the question was likewise rejecte 
by a vote of 19 to 8, with 12 abstentions. The Fiftl 
Committee by a vote of 23 to 11, with 10 absten 
tions, finally adopted a Canadian proposal to ré 
consider the entire problem. 

At the 86th meeting of the Fifth Committee oi 
November 4, 1947, the Rapporteur proposed 
draft resolution (A/C.5/192) which provided tha 
the Assembly should request Members which hai 
not ratified the Convention on Privileges an 
Immunities to exempt their nationals employed b 
the United Nations from national income taxe! 
The Secretary-General should be requested to pre 
pare and submit to the next session of the Gener 
Assembly a staff contributions plan in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Advisory Com 
mittee. Pending the granting of tax exemptiot 
Members were to be requested to grant telief frot 
double taxation to their nationals employed by th 
United Nations. Tax reimbursement was to cof 
tinue until the end of 1948, but no reimbursemer 
was to be made to staff members with respect t 
taxes paid on salaries and allowances received afte 
December 31, 1948. 

A number of amendments to the Rapporteur 
proposal were put forward by the representative 


ance, Guatemala, Belgium and China and by 
hairman of the Advisory Committee. As a 
, the suggested draft resolution was voted 
taph by paragraph, certain of the amend- 
s being accepted. The resolution as a whole, 
ended, was approved by a vote of 25 to 1, 
18 abstentions. The Chairman ruled that this 
tion superseded the resolution adopted at the 
meeting on October 23. 

= its 121st plenary meeting on November 20 
General Assembly adopted without objection 
esolution recommended by the Fifth Com- 
e, the text of which follows (160(II) ): 


he General Assembly, 

eaffirming the principles set forth in the Conven- 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the United 
ns’ and in, resolutions 13 (1)** and 78 (I) 
ed at the two parts of the first session of the General 
bly with respect to taxation; 

onsidering that in order to achieve both equity 
i the Member States and equality among the staff 
ers of the Organization, Member States should 
t from national income taxation salaries and al- 
ces paid by the United Nations, and 

loting that certain Members have not yet established 
=xemption, 

'esolves: 

. That Members which have not acceded to the 
ention on Privileges and Immunities are requested 
ke the necessary legislative action to do so in order 
empt their nationals employed by the United Na- 
from national income taxation; 

. That the Secretary-General is requested to prepare 
submit to the next regular session of the General 
mbly a Staff Contributions Plan in accordance with 
ecommendations of the Advisory Committee (docu- 
A/396); 

. That, pending granting tax exemption, Members 
equested to grant relief from double taxation to 
nationals employed by the United Nations; 

. That the Secretary-General is invited to omit from 
iture personnel contracts any clause which binds the 
nization to refund national income taxation in the 
ice of annual authorization by the General Assembly; 
. That, in order to achieve equality among staff 
bers, the Secretary-General is authorized to reim- 
» staff members for national taxes paid on salaries 
illowances received from the United Nations during 
ears 1946, 1947, and 1948, and 

. That the Secretary-General is requested to sub- 
1 report to the next regular session of the General 
mbly on the action taken under this resolution.” 


ROVISIONAL STAFF REGULATIONS AND 
TAFF RULES 


n February 13, 1946, the General Assembly 
ted provisional staff regulations (resolution 
)). To implement these regulations the Sec- 
y-General was to issue staff rules, submitting 
nnual report to the General Assembly on such 
;as he might have made (staff regulation 29). 
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The General Assembly transmitted to the Secretary- 
General draft provisional staff rules which had 
been drawn up by the Preparatory Commission 
(Chapter VIII, Section IV, of the Report of the 
Preparatory Commission) .16* 

The Secretary-General, accordingly, submitted to 
the second regular session of the General Assembly 
a report (A/435) on the staff rules which had 
been issued to implement the staff regulations. 
These staff rules, the Secretary-General reported, 
were based, in the main, on the rules recommended 
by the Preparatory Commission. The principal 
changes, which had been introduced in the light 
of experience, pertained to leave, the Provident 
Fund and notice of resignation. The Secretary- 
General concluded that the staff rules, issued in the 
form of Secretary-General’s Bulletins, had on the 
whole been found satisfactory. He recommended, 
however, that the rules should not be made perma- 
nent until further experience had been gained. 

The Fifth Committee, to which the General 
Assembly at its 91st plenary meeting on September 
23 referred the question of staff rules, took note of 
the rules transmitted by the Secretary-General. At 
the suggestion of the representatives of Belgium 
and Canada, the Committee recommended (A/488) 
that the General Assembly should request the 
Secretary-General to present, four months prior to 
the third regular session of the General Assembly, 
a codification of staff rules for the information of 
the Assembly.1°* (A comprehensive set of staff 
rules was issued on June 25, 1948 (SGB/81), to 
take effect on July 1, 1948.) 1° 

The following questions were discussed in detail 
in connection with the staff regulations and staff 
rules: 


(1) Children’s Allowances and Education Grants 


On December 15, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted (resolution 82(1)C), as an addition to 
the staff regulations, with effect from January 1, 
1947, provisions relating to children’s allowances 
and education grants. Every full-time member of 
the staff, under these provisions, was entitled to a 
children’s allowance of $144 per annum in respect 


183See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
100-3. 

“41 bid., pp. 83-92. 

WIbid., p. 225. 

See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
85-88. 

See text of the resolution, p. 177. 

Qn September 1, 1948, an Administrative Manual 
was established as the official medium for the issuance of 
administrative policies, instructions and procedures. 
Volume 2 of the Manual is concerned with personnel 
questions. 
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of each child, and each full-time staff member em- 
ployed in a country other than his home country 
was entitled to an education grant of $144 per 
annum for each child in full-time attendance at a 
school or university in his home country. In addi- 
tion, the United Nations was to pay, once a year, 
travelling expenses of each child to and from his 
home country.1°? 

The Secretary-General recommended (A/C.5/- 
153) to the second session of the General Assem- 
bly that the children’s allowances and education 
grants be increased from $144 to $200. In the case 
of the children’s allowance, the Secretary-General 
stated that the increase was to take into account the 
normal effect of income taxes for persons with 
dependent children as compared with those with- 
out children. As regards the education grant, the 
Secretary-General stated that the sum of $144 per 
annum was deemed to be inadequate to offset the 
extra board and lodging expenses of the child liv- 
ing away from his family. The Secretary-General 
also proposed, as an alternative provision, that 
should a staff member elect to send his children to 
special national schools in the area where he was 
serving, including international schools organized 
for children of United Nations staff members, the 
United Nations should pay for such a child one 
half of the cost of tuition up to a maximum of 
$400 for each scholastic year. The proposed max- 
imum of $400 took into account the fact that 
special national schools were private institutions 
and had accordingly higher tuition rates. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions approved the increase of the 
children’s allowance and education grant from 
$144 to $200 (A/336). As regards the alternative 
proposal in connection with education grants, the 
Advisory Committee recommended that the Secre- 
tary-General should be authorized to pay in the 
case of children attending special national schools 
in the area where a staff member was serving, an 
allowance equal to the difference between the cost 
of education at the special national schools and the 
cost of a comparable United States school, pro- 
vided that the allowance did not exceed $200. 
Children should be eligible for this allowance only, 
the Advisory Committee recommended, if there 
was a valid reason why they should not attend 
school in their home country, e.g., if they were 
under eleven years of age. 

At its 76th meeting on October 24, 1947, the 
Fifth Committee adopted the recommendation that 
the children’s allowance and education grants be 
increased from $144 to $200. The vote on the 
increase in the children’s allowance was 33 to 2, 
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with 5 abstentions. The proposal to increase 
education grant (A/C.5/153) was adopted b 
vote of 30 to 1, with 9 abstentions, after 
Committee had, by a vote of 25 to 7, with 
abstentions, rejected a United States oral propt 
that education grants and related travel should 
maintained on the existing basis in 1948. As 
gards allowances for children attending spe 
national schools in the atea where a staff mem 
is serving, the Fifth Committee, by a vote of 25 
9, with 5 abstentions, adopted the Advisory Ce 
mittee’s recommendations in preference to 
Secretary-General’s proposal.17° 


(2) Expatriation Allowance 


In its resolution 13(1) of February 13, 19 
concerning classifications, salaries ‘and allowan 
the General Assembly instructed the Secrets 
General that in determining salaries for the sev 
grades he should take into account, imter alia, 
additional expense which a large proportion of 
staff will incur by living away from their 0 
countty. 

Accordingly, the Secretary-General, on June’ 
1947, established a temporary system of expat 
tion allowances. In the 1948 budget estimates, 
Secretary-General, however, made provision for 
payment of expatriation allowances on a conti 
ing basis. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative ¢ 
Budgetary Questions, in its report on the If 
budget estimates (A/336), expressed the 
that United Nations conditions of service alre 
compensated in good measure for the dis 
vantages of expatriation. The Advisory Commit 
therefore recommended that the General Assem 
should not make the expatriation allowance f 
manent. The General Assembly should accept 
allowance for 1948. If it should decide to m 
the expatriation allowance a permanent part 
the allowance structure, the Advisory Commi 
would in any case suggest that no staff mem 
should receive the allowance after completing 
years of service. 

The Fifth Committee discussed the question 
expatriation allowance at its 76th meeting 
October 24. The Assistant Secretary-General 
charge of Administrative and Financial Servs 
stated that the Secretary-General was not in agt 
ment with the views of the Advisory Commit 
Some discrimination in favor of non-Americans, 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
227,250. 
"See p. 177, for text of the resolution and for text 
revised regulations. 
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ited, was desirable if the international character 
the Secretariat was to be maintained. Not only 
1 they incur expenses in the process of adjusting 
emselves to foreign ways of life, but they suf- 
red a continuing penalty in the loss of profes- 
nal or business contacts and, in some cases, 
rough the need to maintain a home in their own 
untry. 
A number of representatives supported the 
cretary-General’s point of view that the allow- 
ce formed part of the salary, and that to limit it 
two years would increase the difficulty of 
ruiting an international staff. Those favoring the 
lvisory Committee's recommendations stressed 
> economy that would result from a limited 
plication of the expatriation allowance. 
By a vote of 19 to 10, with 5 abstentions, the 
th Committee adopted an Australian proposal 
it the Secretary-General should be invited to 
smit, for the information of the Fifth Commit- 
, first, a revised staff rule, providing that no staff 
smber should receive the expatriation allowance 
er the completion of two years of service and, 
ond, a revised appropriation. 
In response to the Committee’s request, the 
retary-General submitted a report (A/C.5/- 
9), in which he stated, inter alia, that the only 
owances affecting expatriation were the educa- 
n grant and the home leave provisions. Neither 
these, the Secretary-General stated, took account 
many expenses and disadvantages of staff mem- 
cs living in a foreign country. In addition, he 
ted, there was the difficulty of persuading com- 
rent individuals to leave their home country and 
fessional ties for service abroad. The Secretary- 
neral’s report therefore concluded that “as a 
tter of equity to staff members and as a distinct 
| to fectuiting an international staff in the 
tetatiat, it is again recommended that the ex- 
tiation allowance be approved as a permanent 
ture of the United Nations salary and allowance 
tem and not restricted to the first two years of 
ployment with the United Nations”. / 
After some discussion in which some representa- 
es urged that the Secretary-General’s recom- 
ndation should be accepted, the Chairman ruled 
t the payment of expatriation allowances lim- 
1 to two years had been decided by its action at 
76th meeting. Appropriate budgetary action, 
ing effect to this ruling, was taken at the 98th 
eting of the Fifth Committee. 


(3) Home Leave 


Regulation 25 of the provisional staff regula- 
ns adopted by the General Assembly on Febru- 


aty 13, 1946, authorized the Secretary-General to 
define conditions under which members of the 
staff, and in appropriate cases their wives and 
dependent children, should receive travel expenses 
to and from the place recognized as their home at 
the time of initial appointment. 

On the basis of the draft staff rules drawn up 
by the Preparatory Commission, the Secretary- 
General in July 1946 issues rules regarding home 
leave, which provided that all staff members except 
those who were citizens of the countty in which 
they worked, are to be allowed every second year 
home leave consisting of ten working days plus 
actual travelling time by an approved route to and 
from the place recognized as their home at the 
time of appointment. The rules were subsequently 
extended to cover staff members whose home is in 
the country where they are employed. Such staff 
members are allowed actual traveling time, but not 
the additional ten days leave. In all cases of home 
leave the United Nations pays the fares of staff 
members and dependents, who also receive sub- 
sistence allowance while in transit. The Adminis- 
tration estimated (A/318) that 1522 staff mem- 
bers would be eligible for home leave in 1948 and 
included a total of $1,784,385 in the 1948 budget 
estimates”! to cover the cost of the journeys of 
these staff members and their dependents. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions in its report on the 1948 
budget estimates (A/336, pp. 13-14) recom- 
mended that the rules governing home leave 
should be substantially revised. It expressed the 
view that both on administrative and budgetary 
grounds they were too favorable and that the 
Secretary-General should give consideration, for 
example, to extending the qualifying period of 
service. 

At the 72nd meeting of the Fifth Committee the 
representative of Canada proposed (A/C.5/W.45) 
that the Fifth Committee should request the Secre- 
tary-General to revise the staff rules to the effect 
that home leave would be granted every three 
years, that subsistence allowance would not be 
paid during the term of such leave and that the 
Secretary-General should submit a paper giving-a 
statement of the existing regulations together with 
his proposed revisions. 

Representatives opposing the Canadian proposal 
stated that the terms of appointment of staff mem- 
bers presumably specified the conditions of home 
leave and that it would therefore be unfair if any 
revision came into effect in 1948. They also urged 


11$1,727,485 according to later revised estimates. 
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that home leave was important in maintaining 
contact with other countries and in preserving the 
international character of the Secretariat. 

In response to the Canadian representative's 
proposal, the Secretary-General submitted a report 
(A/C.5/204) giving detailed information con- 
cerning the staff rules governing home leave and 
also including a statement of the estimated budget- 
aty effect of the Canadian proposal. If home leave 
were to be granted every three years instead of 
every two years, the Secretary-General stated, the 
cost to the United Nations in 1948 would be rela- 
tively small ($25,000 to $50,000) since the only 
staff members eligible for home leave in 1948 
would be those who served with the organization 
in London in 1945. Thereafter, the Secretary- 
General, on the basis of an assumed staff strength 
of 3450, estimated that the annual cost of home 
leave on a three-year basis would be approximately 
$740,000 as compared with an annual cost of 
$1,110,000 for home leave every two years, i.e., 
$370,000 less. 

At the 95th meeting of the Fifth Committee on 
November 13, the representative of New Zealand 
orally proposed as a compromise measure that 
home leave should be granted every two and one- 
half years. This proposal was rejected by a vote of 
20 to 6, with 11 abstentions. The Fifth Committee 
then rejected by a vote of 20 to 15, with 4 absten- 
tions, the Canadian proposal for home leave every 
three years. 


(4) Age of Retirement 


Regulation 20 of the provisional staff regula- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946, provides that the normal age of 
retirement for members of the staff should be 60 
years. In exceptional circumstances the Secretary- 
General might extend this age limit to 65 years, 
if it would be in the interest of the United Nations 
to do so. 

The Secretary-General recommended to the sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly that the age 
of retirement be raised from 60 to 65 years 
(A/C.5/165). Under present conditions, the 
Secretary-General stated, 60 years of age did not 
represent the conclusion of the active working life 
of an individual. The organization would therefore 
lose trained staff who, in addition to their profes- 
sional qualifications, had gained experience in inter- 
national administration and outlook. The Secretary- 
General also pointed out that the effect of a revised 
retirement age on the pension scheme would be 
that more satisfactory pensions could be provided, 
particularly for short service staff entering the 


United Nations at an advanced age, of whom th 
were considerable numbers at the early period 
the organization's growth. 

The Fifth Committee referred the Secreta 
General’s recommendations to the Advisory 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questio 
In its report to the Fifth Committee (A/C.5/20 
the Advisory Committee stated that it doubted | 
desirability of the proposed change. In its vi 
the present regulations enabled the Secret 
General to retain in employment after the age 
60 any staff member whose exceptional capabilit 
made his retention desirable in the interest of 
organization. The proposed change would have | 
disadvantage of slowing up the rate of promotit 
which, the Advisory Committee stated, in an int 
national organization was likely in any case to | 
comparatively slow. 

The Advisory Committee therefore reco 
mended that retention of a staff member beyo 
the age of 60 should continue to be at t 
discretion of the Secretary-General. 

The Fifth Committee approved the Advise 
Committee's recommendation at its 90th meeti 
on November 7, 1947. 


(5) Termination of Appointments 


Regulation 21 of the provisional staff regul 
tions adopted by the General Assembly on Fe 
ruary 13, 1946, provided that “The Secreta 
General may terminate the appointment of 
member of the staff if the necessities of the sery 
require the abolition of the post or a reduction 
the staff, or if the services of the individual ce 
cerned prove unsatisfactory”. 

The Secretary-General considered that the int 
tions of the Assembly relating to the appointme 
of short-term staff had not been clearly stated. T 
regulation, if taken by itself, might be held 
imply that the Secretary-General could not t 
minate the appointment of a staff member holdii 
a short-term appointment for any reason other th 
abolition of the post, reduction in staff or im 
ficiency. The Secretary-General therefore propo 
to the second session of the General Assembly th 
the text of the regulation be revised and submitt 
an amended draft regulation (A/C.5/165). 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative a! 
Budgetary Questions approved the Secretary-Geé 
eral’s recommendations, and the Fifth Committ 
at its 92nd meeting on November 10 adopt 
revised regulations regarding the termination 
appointments. 

At its 121st plenary meeting on November 2 
1947, the General Assembly approved the Fit 
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amittee’s report (A/488) concerning the ques- 
of staff rules and regulations and on the 
amittee’s recommendations adopted the follow- 
resolution (161(II) ): 


The General Assembly 

Takes note of the report of the Secretary-General 
the staff rules and amendments thereto which he 
promulgated to implement the Provisional Staff 
ulations (document A/435); 

Requests the Secretary-General to present, four 
ths prior to the third regular session of the General 
mbly, a codification of the staff rules for the informa- 
of the Assembly; 

Resolves that the Provisional Staff Regulations re- 
ig to children’s allowances and education grants 
ulations 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34) be cancelled and 
rseded, with effect from 1 January 1948, by the 
nded regulations contained in Annex A, and 
Resolves that the Provisional Staff “Regulations 
ing to appointment, probation and promotion be 
nded by the addition of regulation 12 A and that 
lation 21 be revised, as contained in Annex B.” 


ANNEX A:. STAFF REGULATIONS 


II. CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES AND EDUCATION 
GRANTS 


Regulation 30 
s from 1 January 1948, full-time members of the 
, with the exception of those specifically excluded 
esolution of the General Assembly, shall be entitled 
_ children’s allowance of $US200 per annum in re- 
t to each child under the age of sixteen years, or, if 
child is in full-time attendance at a school or a 
yersity (or similar educational institution), under the 
of eighteen or twenty-two years respectively; pro- 
d that, if both parents are members of the staff of 
United Nations, only one allowance will be paid in 
ect of each of their children; and provided further 
, where the Secretary-General deems it advisable, no 
wance or an allowance of an amount other than 
3200 may be paid under special circumstances, as 
example, short-term assignments or assignments at 
y stations where the levels of United Nations salary 
es are fixed at levels varying from the Headquarters 
ay 
Regulation 31 

‘he allowance shall continue to be payable in respect 
1is children to a full-time member of the staff who 
omes entitled under the United Nations Joint Staff 
sion Fund Regulations to a retirement or a disability 
efit and to a widow if in receipt of a widow benefit. 


Regulation 32 
Jpon the death of a member of the staff who receives 
hildren’s allowance under these regulations, and fol- 
ing the death of the other parent, there shall be paid 
the legal guardian of each child an allowance of 
3400, or such other appropriate amount as may be 
d by the United Nations Staff Pension Committee, 
ing regard to the further proviso in regulation 30. 


Regulation 33 
Jach full-time member of the staff, with the exception 
those specifically excluded by a resolution of the 
neral Assembly, entitled to receive a children’s al- 
ance under regulation 30, who is employed by the 
ited Nations in a country other than his own country 
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as specified in his letter of appointment, shall be en- 
titled to the following education grant: 

(a) The sum of $US200 per annum for each child, 
in respect of whom a children’s allowance is payable, in 
full-time attendance at a school or a university in his 
home country; provided that, where a child attended 
such an educational institution for a period of less than 
two-thirds of any one scholastic year, the allowance shall 
be reduced to such proportion of $US200 as the period 
so attended bears to a full scholastic year; 

(b) Once in each scholastic year the traveling ex- 
penses of the outward and return journey of such a child 
by a route approved by the Secretary-General; 

(c) Should staff members elect to send their children 
to special national schools in the area where they are 
serving, including international schools organized for 
children of United Nations staff members, rather than to 
schools in their home countries, the United Nations will 
pay for each child otherwise eligible for the education 
gtant, an allowance equal to the difference between the 
cost of education at the special school which he attends 
and the cost at a comparable school attended by children 
of persons normally resident in the area, provided that 
the allowance shall not exceed $US200 per year. This 
allowance shall be payable only when there is a valid 
reason for the child not to attend school in the home 
country; for instance, in the case of children under eleven 
years of age or when the health of the child is such that 
return to the home country is not feasible. 

If both parents are members of the staff of the United 
Nations, only one grant will be paid in respect of each 
of their children. 

Regulation 34 

The Secretary-General may decide in each case whether 
allowances or grants under regulations 30 and 33 shall 
extend to adopted children or step-children. 

ANNEX B: STAFF REGULATIONS 
Il. APPOINTMENT, PROBATION AND PROMOTION 
Regulation 12A 

The appointment of any member of the staff for a 
probationary period or on a short-term contract, which 
shall include any temporary contract, may be subject to 
such conditions as the Secretary-General may deem de- 
sirable. 

Regulation 21 

The Secretary-General may terminate the appointment 
of a member of the staff in accordance with the terms of 
his appointment if made under the provisions of regula- 
tion 12A, or if the necessities of the service require the 
abolition of the post or a reduction of the staff, or if 
the services of the individual concerned prove unsatis- 
factory. 


j. WORKING OF THE SECRETARIAT UNDER 
CHAPTER XV OF THE CHARTER 


By letter of August 19, 1947, the Australian 
Mission to the United Nations requested the in- 
clusion of the question of “the working of the 
Secretariat under Chapter XV of the Charter” in 
the agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred this item to the 
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Fifth Committee, which considered it at its 82nd 
meeting on October 30, its 90th and 91st meetings 

~ on November 7 and its 92nd meeting on Novem- 
ber 8. 

In a note submitted to the Fifth Committee 
(A/C.5/167 and Add.1) the head of the Austral- 
ian delegation stated that the object of this item 
was to clarify the functions of the Secretariat, 
particularly of the substantive Departments assist- 
ing the Economic and Social Council. The Austral- 
ian delegation believed, the note stated, that the 
Secretariat had not yet been instructed to under- 
take the full task which needed to be undertaken 
to enable the Second and Third Committees of the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council and its Commissions to work effectively. 
These organs, in addition to the formal documenta- 
tion hitherto provided by the Secretariat, needed 
at each session a general report on the world 
economic situation in the light of which all items 
should be considered. Appropriate reports and 
analyses of relevant facts should also be provided 
for appropriate individual items with which the 
General Assembly or the Economic and Social 
Council might have to deal. Adequate substantive 
documentation, the Australian delegation con- 
sidered, was an indispensable basis for wise policy 
decisions and recommendations. 

In the course of the discussion the representative 
of Australia referred to the fact that the Second 
Committee had adopted a draft resolution under 
which the General Assembly would request the 
Secretary-General to assist the Council and its sub- 
sidiary bodies by providing factual surveys and 
analyses of economic conditions and trends.1? 

He also referred to the fact that the General 
Assembly had adopted a resolution looking to the 
fullest utilization of the services of the Secretariat, 
and recommending that the three Councils and 
their commissions as well as commissions ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly should refrain 
from establishing special committees and sub-com- 
mittees until it had been ascertained that a 
particular task could not be usefully entrusted to 
the Secretariat. 

If there were general agreement on this matter 
and if the Secretariat would state that it accepted 
the general interpretation which had been pre- 
sented, the Australian delegation would not 
propose an additional resolution in the Fifth 
Committee. 

The Assistant Secretary-General for Administra- 
tive and Financial Services assured the representa- 
tive of Australia that the Secretariat would make 
every effort commensurate with its resources to 


catry Out any assignments which might be mac 
in accordance with the resolutions referred | 
above. 


(1) Geographical Distribution 

In connection with this agenda item the Fifi 
Committee then proceeded to discuss the compo: 
tion of the Secretariat, with particular reference 
geographic representation. 

Opening the discussion, the representative 
Brazil stated that the Administration as a who 
had shown little determination in correcting 
geographically uneven distribution among 
staff. Certain groups in the Secretariat, he charge 
held the view that efficiency and administrati 
ability were concentrated in certain areas 
countries, and that other countries should be 
tent to pay their contributions and to secure a fe 
minor posts for their nationals. He cited figures 
show that in relation to their contributions certa 
countries were clearly under-represented whi 
certain other countries enjoyed excessive represe 
tation. The results of the recruitment program, tl 
Brazilian representative stated further, had been 
disappointment. The majority of new appoin 
ments made between January 1 and July 31, 194 
had gone to nationals of over-represented countri 

The representative of Brazil orally suggest 
certain measures designed to correct the situati¢ 
of which he complained: 

“(a) Schedules of geographic distribution of perse 
nel should be drawn up on the basis of an agreed ¢ 
terion, and in the absence of a better alternative, 
criterion should be the financial contribution of ea 
country. 

“(b) The Bureau of Personnel should be strengthen 
in relation to the heads of departments. The analys 
of a candidate’s application presented by the Bureau 
Personnel Selection Committee should indicate the 
tive quota position of the candidate’s country. 

“(c) Upon receipt of a personnel qualification fori 
the Bureau of Personnel should ascertain whether can 
dates possessing equal qualifications were available amon 
the under-represented countries. 

“(d) Periodical reports on the progress of the int 
nationalization of the Secretariat should be submitted 
the Advisory Committee [on Administrative and Budg 


ary Questions] and a full report to the third session 
the General Assembly.” 


The representatives of Turkey, Mexico, 
uguay, U.S.S.R., Argentina, Panama, Chile, Sys 
Pakistan, Lebanon, India and Philippines 
ported the point of view of the representative 
Brazil and stressed the importance of broadeni 
the geographic distribution within the Secretar 
A number of these representatives complained 


See p. 97. 
“See p. 185. 
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countries were definitely under-represented. 
representative of Colombia submitted a 
resolution (A/C.5/W.28) proposing that 

60 days of approval the Secretary-General 

issue a working regulation implementing 
ovisions of the Charter in regard to the geo- 
ic distribution of the staff, the regulation to 
le a definition of geographic representation 
> lay down a system of quotas based on the 
bution of each Member and providing for a 
qum quota of three staff members. For the 
observance of this resolution, the representa- 
f Colombia proposed that the Secretary-Gen- 
hould abide by the following principles: 

Appointments should aim at an improvement in 
sr and in rank of the geographical distribution of 
iff. 

In filling newly established posts or Lele, 
scretaty-General should limit the recruitment to 
represented countries. In the event that such coun- 
ould not provide a qualified candidate, the recruit- 


might be extended on a temporary basis to the 
spresented countries. 


e representatives of Norway, Poland, Czecho- 
cia, France, Belgium, Canada and the Nether- 
opposed the Colombian resolution. 

e foremost consideration in the recruitment 
ff, they maintained, should be the efficiency 
»mpetence of the candidate. The international 
ster of the Secretariat could not be assured 
gh a precise mathematical scheme. Staff mem- 
moreover, were not supposed to represent 
national governments, but were to be con- 
d international civil servants. It would not be 
cable to work out a satisfactory relation be- 
Members’ contributions and their representa- 
in the staff. A system of quotas, for example, 
| unnecessarily limit the recruitment of staff 
ers from war-devastated countries, whose 
butions had been fixed at a relatively low 
ntage, which took into account the damage 
ed by these countries during the war. Also, 
ale of contributions was subject to change. 
y, the opponents of the Colombian proposal 
that the General Assembly should not limit 
scretary-General’s freedom of action in build- 
an efficient Secretariat. 

its 91st meeting on November 7 the Fifth 
nittee rejected the Colombian draft resolution 
vote of 20 to 19, with 7 abstentions. The 
nittee then considered a compromise draft 
tion (A/C.5/W.40) which had been sub- 
1 by the representatives of Argentina, Canada, 
-o and United States. Several amendments to 
esolution were proposed by the representa- 
of the U.S.S.R., France, Belgium and Lebanon. 
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Between the 91st and 92nd meetings of the Fifth 
Committee the authors of the resolutions and the 
authors of the amendments agreed on a joint text 
which the Fifth Committee unanimously adopted 
at its 92nd meeting without further discussion. 
The resolution recommended by the Fifth Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly at its 115th plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 15, 1947. Following is the text of the resolution 


(153 (II) ): 


“Whereas it is desirable to attain a balanced geographi- 
cal distribution in the composition of the Secretariat, 
thus improving the present distribution, which results 
from unavoidable difficulties encountered in the initial 
stages of an organization; 

“Whereas the above consideration does not conflict 
with the paramount consideration of employment of the 
staff, as laid down in Article 101, paragraph 3, of the 
Charter, namely, the necessity of securing the highest 
standard of efficiency, competence and integrity; 

“Whereas, in view of its international character and 
in order to avoid undue predominance of national prac- 
tices, the policies and administrative methods of the 
Secretariat should reflect, and profit to the highest degree 
from, assets of the various cultures and the technical 
competence of all Member nations, 

“The General Assembly 

“1. Reaffirms the principle of securing the highest 
standard of efficiency, competence and integrity in the 
staff of the Secretariat, as well as the importance of te- 
cruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible, and 

“2. Requests the Secretary-General: 

“(a) To examine the recruitment policy that has 
been followed to date with a view to improving the 
present geographical distribution of the posts within 
the various Departments; 

“(b) To take, as soon as possible, the necessary 
steps with a view to engaging staff members from those 
countries which have not yet any of their nationals in 
the Secretariat; 

“(c) To review, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, the qualifications, back- 
ground and experience of the present members of the 
staff, with a. view to replacing those who do not reach 
the high standards fixed by the Chatter; 

“(d) To take all practicable steps to ensure the 
improvement of the present geographical distribution 
of the staff, including the issuance of such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to comply with the 
principles of the Charter as elaborated in this resolu- 
tion; 

“(e) To present to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly a report of the action taken under 
this resolution.” 


k,. APPOINTMENT TO FILL A VACANCY IN THE 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD OF AUDITORS 


Of the three members of the Board of Auditors 
whom the General Assembly appointed on Decem- 
ber 7, 1946 (resolution 74(1) ), the Auditor-Gen- 
eral (or equivalent official) of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
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was chosen to serve until June 30, 1947, the 
corresponding Swedish official until June 30, 1949, 
and the Canadian official until June 30, 1950. In 
1947 and every year thereafter the General Assem- 
bly, it was decided, was to appoint one Board 
member in the course of its regular session. At its 
second session the General Assembly therefore had 
to appoint one member to succeed the Auditor- 
General of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

The General Assembly instructed the Fifth 
Committee to select a nominee for recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly. At its 77th meeting 
on October 25, 1947, the Fifth Committee pro- 
ceeded to a vote, after having decided that the 
selection should be made on the basis of a two- 
thirds majority. 

On the first ballot the Auditor-General of Co- 
lombia received 32 votes and the Auditor-General 
of the Ukranian S.S.R., 17. The Auditor-General of 
Colombia was elected on the second ballot by 39 
votes, the Auditor-General of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
receiving 11 votes only. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Com- 
mittee (A/431), the General Assembly at its 
104th plenary meeting on November 1, 1947, 
adopted without objection the following resolution 
CSOGi)) ye 

“The General Assembly 

“Resolves that the Auditor-General (or officer holding 
equivalent title) of COLOMBIA be appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Auditors for a three-year term to 


commence on 1 July 1948 and to continue until 30 
June 1951.” 


lL. UNITED NATIONS STAFF PENSION SCHEME 
(1) Report of the United Nations Staff Benefit 
Committee 

During the second part of its first session the 
General Assembly adopted provisional regula- 
tions for a United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Scheme.1™* In accordance with Section 20 of the 
provisional regulations, a Staff Benefit Committee, 
which was to administer the pension scheme, was 
to be composed of three members elected by the 
General Assembly, three appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General and three elected by the pattic- 
ipants.17° 

The pension scheme was inaugurated on January 
27, 1947. The Staff Benefit Committee submitted 
its first annual report (A/397) to the second ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, giving an account of 
the operation of the pension scheme to August 31, 
1947. On that date, the report indicated, 690 
United Nations staff members were admitted to 
the pension scheme on acceptance of employment 
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contracts. In addition, some 700 others, it 
stated, had been recommended for contracts 
would be admitted shortly. The membership of 
pension scheme was to date, the report indic 
further, restricted to the United Nations, but ne 
tiations were under way with the Director-Gen 
of ILO with a view to admitting ILO persot 
into the pension scheme. 

Further, in accordance with Section 36 of 
provisional regulations, the Staff Benefit G 
mittee drew up a set of administrative rules 
carrying out the provisional regulations (A/3 
Annex I). 

When the General Assembly adopted the 
visional regulations for the Joint Staff Pent 
Scheme it did so on condition that the Sch 
shold be regarded as provisional during its 
year and that it should be open to complete re 
in the light of experience. The Staff Benefit C 
mittee therefore appointed a special sub-comm 
to make an intensive study of the regulations 
consultation with an International Commissios 
Actuaries and on the basis of an actuarial valuat 
of the pension fund, the sub-committee prepar 
complete redraft of the regulations, which the § 
Benefit Committee recommended for approval 
the General Assembly as the permanent pens 
scheme. ‘t 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 
the General Assembly referred all questions f 
taining to the Joint Staff Pension Scheme to 
Fifth Committee, which referred the annual re 
and the review of the provisional regulations $ 
mitted by the Staff Benefit Committee to 
Advisory Committee on Administrative © 
Budgetary Questions for recommendations. A 6 
munication from A. J. Altmeyer, a member of 
Staff Benefit Committee, was also referred to! 
Advisory Committee. 

The Advisory Committee considered that m 
careful study was needed prior to the adopi 
of a permanent pension scheme and therefore 
ommended (A/C.5/201) that the provisi 
scheme should continue unchanged, and of 
provisional basis for a further period of one ¥ 
a final decision to be taken in 1948. 

The Fifth Committee at its 90th meeting 
November 8 approved, after a brief discussion 
recommendation of the Advisory Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Commit 
‘(A/489) the General Assembly at its 121st p 


“4See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-4] 
226-32. 
“For membership of the Staff Benefit Comm 
see p. 322. i 
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neeting on November 20, 1947, adopted with- 
objection the following resolution (162 (II) ): 


‘he General Assembly 

akes note of the administrative rules relating to 
-rovisional Joint Staff Pension Scheme (document 
7); 

Yecides that the Provisional Joint Staff Pension 
ne now in effect shall continue unchanged, and on a 
sional basis, for a further period of one year; 
equests the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
Budgetary Questions to study the report of the Sec- 
-General, the implications of the proposals of the 
-d Nations Staff Benefit Committee and any new 
ysals made by the Joint Staff Benefit Committee, the 
Wunication from Mr. A. J. Altmeyer of the United 
ms Staff Benefit Committee, and communications 
delegations relating to the Pension Scheme, as well 
> record of discussions in the Fifth Committee dur- 
he second part of the first session and the second 
mn of the General Assembly, and to circulate a re- 
to the Members of the United Nations before the 
regular session of the General Assembly; 

eclares that a permanent pension scheme should be 
ulgated, if possible in 1948.” 


2) Appointment of Alternate Members of the 
United Nations Staff Benefit Committee 


nder Section 20 of the provisional regulations 
e Staff Pension Scheme, the General Assembly 
1g the second part of its first session elected 
' members and three alternate members of 
Staff Benefit Committee.1”® 

; the three alternate members resigned during 
econd session of the General Assembly, the 
mbly had to elect new alternates. Accord- 
at its 90th meeting on November 7, 1947,. 
Fifth Committee elected by acclamation the 
wing three alternate members of the Staff 
fit Committee: 

mundo de Holte-Castello (Colombia) 


ward A. Ghorra (Lebanon) 
iusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) 


1 the recommendation of the Fifth Commit- 
he General Assembly at its 115th meeting 
lovember 15, 1947, adopted without opposi- 
the following resolution (156(II) ): 


be General Assembly 

Declares that 
Mr. E. de Holte-Castello (Colombia) , 
Mr. Edward A. Ghorra (Lebanon), 
Mr. J. Katz-Suchy (Poland), F 
ected as alternate members of the United Nations 
Benefit Committee in accordance with the terms of 
n 20 of the provisional regulations for the Staff 
on Scheme; 

Declares that these members shall serve for two 
beginning 1 January 1948.” 


) Appointment of an Investments Committee 
r the purpose of advising the Secretary-Gen- 
with regard to the investment of the assets of 


the pension fund, in accordance with Section 25 of 
the provisional regulations, an Investments Com- 
mittee consisting of three members was to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General after consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions and subject to the 
approval of the General Assembly. 

Accordingly the Secretary-General proposed, and 
the Advisory Committee approved, the selection 
of: 


Jacques Rueff—Honorary Governor of the Bank of 
France 

Ivar Rooth—Managing Director of the Bank of Sweden 

Marriner S. Eccles—Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, United States 


In a report to the General Assembly (A/C.5/- 
189) the Secretary-General stated that the pro- 
posed members had indicated that they would be 
willing to serve. 

At its 8lst meeting on October 30 the Fifth 
Committee approved the Secretary-General’s rec- 
ommendation and on the Committee’s recommen- 
dation the General Assembly, at its 115th plenary 
meeting on November 15, 1947, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution (155(II)): 


“The General Assembly 

“Resolves that: 

“1. In accordance with the provisions of section 25 
of the provisional regulations for the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Scheme, the appointment by the 
Secretary-General of: 

M. Jacques Rueff, Honorary Governor of the Bank of 

France; 

Mr. Ivar Rooth, Managing Director of the Bank of 
Sweden; 

Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System of the United 
States of America, 

to constitute an Investments Committee, is approved; 

“2. The terms of office of the members shall expire 
on 31 December 1950, 31 December 1949 and 31 De- 
cember 1948 in the order named above; 

“3. The normal term of office of a member of the 
Investments Committee shall be three years, and members 
shall be eligible for reappointment. At the regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly each year, the Secretary- 
General shall submit the appointments which he has 
made after consultation with the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 

“4, The Secretary-General is authorized to seek the 
advice of the Investments Committee in regard to the 
investment of special and other funds under the control 
of the United Nations as well as the pensions funds.” 


m, 'TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


During the first part of its first session the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on February 13, 1946 (resolution 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
eis 
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13(1)), approved the recommendations of the 
Technical Advisory Committee on Information, 
and transmitted them to the Secretary-General for 
his information and consideration. This Commit- 
tee had recommended, amongst other things: 


“The United Nations should also have its own radio 
broadcasting station or stations at headquarters with the 
necessary wave-lengths, both for communication with 
Members and with branch offices, and for the organiza- 
tion of United Nations programmes. The station might 
also be used as a centre for national broadcasting systems 
which desire to co-operate in the international field. 
The scope of the radio broadcasting activities of the 
United Nations should be determined after consultation 
with national radio broadcasting organizations.” 


The Secretary-General, therefore, on September 
1, 1946, appointed an Advisory Committee on 
United Nations Telecommunications composed of 
the following three radio experts: 


Brigadier-General Frank E. Stoner (United States), 
Chairman 

S. Kagan (France) 

G. F. Van Dissel (Netherlands) 


The Advisory Committee was instructed (A/335) 
to perform the following three functions: 


“(a) To prepare a plan for efficient world-wide broad- 
cast coverage under United Nations auspices of the Gen- 
eral Assembly proceedings beginning on 23 October 
1946, and to give its engineering advice in the working 
out of this plan on behalf of the Department of Public 
Information. 

“(b) To investigate and make recommendations con- 
cerning United Nations broadcasting and telecommunica- 
tions arrangements during the period between the close 
of the General Assembly and the establishment of per- 
manent United Nations telecommunications facilities. 

“(c) To investigate the technical problems arising in 
connection with the proposal to give the United Nations 
independent radio communication with the Governments 
and peoples of all Member States, and to prepare rec- 
ommendations in the form of a plan supported by the 
necessary technical data. These recommendations shall 
be completed by 10 November 1946, on which date it is 
suggested that five communications experts designated by 
China, Egypt, Uruguay, the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R. shall be asked to meet with*the Advisory Com- 
mittee and examine the plan in order to permit greater 
Participation in its preparation.” 


The experts which were thus designated were 
the following: 

Wen Yuan Pan (China) 

Col. Hassan Ragab (Egypt) 

Sergei P. Gavrilitsa (U.S.S.R.) 

Brig. John Gordon Deedes (United Kingdom) 

Roberto Fontaina (Uruguay) 


In accordance with its instructions the Advisory 
Committee on Telecommunications made arrange- 
ments with the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, United States Department of 
State, and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


stated that, wishing to avoid an increase in Urs 


to provide limited coverage to Europe, the Mic 
East, Africa, Latin America, the Far East, In 
Australia and New Zealand for broadcasting 
proceedings of the second part of the first ses 
of the General Assembly; advised the Secret 
General that until the Assembly decided on 
permanent facilities it was not possible to m 
recommendations regarding measures to be 
in the interim period between the second pat 
the first session of the General Assembly and 
establishment of permanent United Nations fa 
ties; and prepared a detailed technical plan 
the operation of United Nations radio facili 
The Secretary-General transmitted the Advi 
Committee’s report (A/335) to all Member ¢ 
ernments in April 1947. 

In a report (A/C.5/206) to the second ses 
of the General Assembly the Secretary-Gen 
stressed the importance of establishing indepenc 
United Nations telecommunications facilities. 
though the Secretariat had been able in 194 
undertake a certain amount of broadcasting, tha 
to the co-operation of the United States Dep 
ment of State and the Canadian Broadcasting ( 
poration, he could not, the Secretary-Ger 
stated, give any guarantee that the facilities 
joyed so far would continue to be available 
appropriate conditions. The United Nat 
might thus be placed in the position of being 
able to do any reporting on its activities thro 
national radio systems. The Secretary-Gen 


Nations expenditure, he did not propose that 
funds should be appropriated in 1948 for the 
tablishment of a United Nations telecommut 
tions system. Nor did he suggest that the 
prepared by the Advisory Committee on Telec¢ 
munications should be examined in detail by 
General Assembly. It was, however, of the utt 
importance, he urged, that the General Asser 
give him the necessary authorization to enable 
to proceed with negotiations now in progre 
obtaining the wave-lengths, the call signs, ri 
and privileges envisaged in the Advisory C 
mittee’s plan. 

Two steps, the Secretary-General reported, 
already been taken to enable the United Nat 
to possess and operate its own broadcasting $ 
ices. In response to a request from the United. 
tions Secretariat, the Atlantic City Conferenc 
the International Telecommunication Union 
included in the new International Telecomm: 
tion Convention a clause giving the United 
tions the same rights and advantages as those 
vided for participating states, except the righ 
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Secondly, the United Nations Headquarters 
ment, signed by the United States Govern- 
on June 26, 1947, and approved by the 
il Assembly during its second session, con- 
an express provision allowing the United 


is to set up its own broadcasting installa-— 


n its Administrative District. 

st steps would have to be taken in the near 
in particular in connection with the alloca- 
- international broadcasting frequencies. A 
inary meeting, the Secretary-General’s re- 
dicated, was to be held in Geneva in March 
7ith a view to drawing up a plan for the al- 
2 of frequencies which would be finally 
1 at the Administrative Conference of the 
tional Telecommunication Union in Mexico 
| October 1948. It was important for the 
Nations to obtain at that time the wave- 
it needed, as the number available was ex- 
small and Member States were not likely 
iquish frequencies once they had been as- 


separate report (A/C.5/207) the Secretary- 
| furnished details concerning an agreement 
reached with the Swiss Government early 
3 for the transfer to the United Nations of 
ve-lengths originally registered by Radio 
for Radio Nations, the station which had 
ilized by the League of Nations. The Bu- 
f the International Telecommunication 
was notified of this agreement and was re- 
to teserve the frequencies concerned for 
ited Nations, pending the admission of a 
Nations Operating Service as 4 member 
International Telecommunication Union. 
vave-lengths could only be finally allocated 
Jnited Nations, however, by virtue of a de- 
of the International Telecommunication 
nce in Mexico City. 
Secretary-General submitted a draft resolu- 
the consideration of the General Assembly 
ffect that the Assembly direct the Secretary- 
“to take all steps necessary to ensure that 
ited Nations can proceed with negotiations 
progress for obtaining the wave-lengths 
ncies), call signs, rights and privileges en- 
in the report of the Advisory Committee 
ted Nations Telecommunications as neces- 
the operation of a United Nations tele- 
nications system, and to report and submit 
jate recommendations to the third regular 
of the General Assembly”. 
Fifth Committee discussed the question of 
munications at its 95th meeting on No- 
10, 1947. The representative of the 
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United States proposed the deletion of the words 
“as envisaged in the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Telecommunications” from the draft 
resolution submitted by the Secretary-General, on 
the ground that the report had not actually been 
examined by the General Assembly. The Fifth 
Committee adopted this amendment by a vote of 
15 to 11, with 16 abstentions. 

On the ground that it would be premature for 
the Secretary-General to report to the third session 
of the General Assembly, the representative of 
the United Kingdom proposed an amendment to 
the effect that he should report to the fourth regu- 
lar session. This amendment was rejected by a 
vote of 24 to 8, with 9 abstentions. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted by 
a vote of 39 to 3, with 2 abstentions. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee, 
the General Assembly at its 121st plenary meeting 
on November 20 adopted without objection the 
following resolution (158(II) ): 


“The General Assembly 

“Directs the Secretary-General to take all steps neces- 
sary to ensure that the United Nations can proceed with 
negotiations now in progress for obtaining the wave- 
lengths (frequencies), call signs, rights and privileges 
necessary for the operation of a United Nations tele- 
communications system, and to report and submit appro- 
priate recommendations to the General Assembly at its 
third regular session.” 


m. ORGANIZATION OF A UNITED NATIONS 
POSTAL SERVICE 


The delegation of Argentina submitted a pro- 
posal (A/367) to the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the establishment of a United 
Nations Postal Administration. The draft resolu- 
tion provided that the United Nations should is- 
sue, sell and use its own postage stamps and that 
all mail posted at any United Nations Post Office, 
but no other mail, should be mailed with United 
Nations postage stamps. The postage rates were 
to be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Universal Postal Union, and stamps were to be 
sold at their face value to collectors and to the 
public. The Secretary-General was to take the 
necessaty steps to organize the United Nations 
Postal Administration, to establish the necessary 
relations with the UPU, and to open a central 
United Nations Post Office at the headquarters 
of the United Nations and elsewhere as necessary. 
He was to be authorized 


(a) to undertake the negotiations of the necessary 
agreements with the Governments concerned; 

(b) to contract for the printing of United Nations 
postage stamps; 

(c) to invite the specialized agencies to participate in 
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this project and to negotiate any necessary arrangements 
with them for that purpose. 


The Secretary-General was to set up an Advisory 
Committee to assist in executing these decisions 
and to help select the initial designs for the postage 
stamps. The initial expenditure was to be ad- 
vanced from the Working Capital Fund, and, after 
the Fund had been reimbursed, the revenues of 
the United Nations Postal Administration were 
to be devoted to payment of the rent and amortiza- 
tion of a loan of $100,000,000 for the building 
and equipping of the United Nations headquarters, 
the balance to become part of the annual resources 
of the organization. The Secretary-General was 
to submit to the General Assembly an annual re- 
port on the operation of the Administration. 

In a report (A/C.5/191) to the Fifth Commit- 
tee on the Argentine proposal, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral stated that suggestions for the issue, sale and 
use of United Nations postage stamps had been 
discussed by the Co-ordination Committee of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies and that 
a number of specialized agencies had expressed a 
desire to participate in any eventual scheme. Dur- 
ing the discussion in the Co-ordination Commit- 
tee, the Secretary-General stated, it was noted that 
a United Nations Postal Administration could 
operate under one of two broad types of arrange- 
ment: 

“Under the first and more extensive type of arrange- 
ment, the United Nations Postal Administration, in addi- 
tion to issuing and using its own stamps, would operate 
a sales agency and would handle mail. A special staff 
would, moreover, be needed for the control of stamp 
issues and for the auditing of accounts. The technical 
and staff problems involved in the handling of mail are 
considerable. 

“Under the arrangements of the second and simpler 
type, the United Nations Postal Administration would 
restrict its activities to the issue (including design and 
contracting for printing) of stamps and their use, while 
the sale of stamps, the maintenance of post offices, and 
the provision of facilities for handling mail would be 


assumed by the appropriate national postal administra- 
tion under a financial agreement.” 


The Secretary-General recommended that, since 
the detailed administrative and financial implica- 
tions of the two alternative methods were not at 
present known, the General Assembly should in- 
struct him to make such further enquiries as would 
enable him to make definite proposals to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its third regular session. 

The Fifth Committee discussed the question of 
a United Nations Postal Administration at its 93rd 
meeting on November 8. The representative of 
Argentina, pointing out the advantages of a 
United Nations postage stamp as propaganda for 


peace and as a revenue measure, supported 
proposal of the Secretary-General to explore du 
the coming year the administrative arrangem 
necessary to realize the objective of the Argentii 
resolution. He believed that the Secretary-Gen 
should be authorized to make all administra 
and technical arrangements to prepare the i 
of stamps, to reach an agreement with the Un 
States Government and to receive the result 
revenue and submit such arrangements to 
General Assembly for approval. 

The representative of the United King 
warned that the venture might prove less remui 
ative than the Argentinian proposal anticipé 
Revenue from philatelists could be maintai 
only by fresh issues of stamps. He was of 
opinion that the value of a separate United 
tions Postal Service was doubtful from both po 
of view: prestige and revenue. Every country 
which the United Nations had an office posse! 
an efficient postal service which was at the 
posal of the organization. The representativy 
the United Kingdom believed that pending 
ther experience and study, the proposal migt 
supported in the direction of issuing a U 
Nations stamp as distinct from setting up a U: 
Nations Postal’ Administration. 

The Fifth Committee, without objection, 
proved the report of the Secretary-General. 

On the Committee’s recommendation the 
eral Assembly at its 121st plenary meeting on 
vember 20 adopted without objection the fo 
ing resolution (159(II) ): 

“The General Assembly 

“Requests the Secretary-General to make inquiries 
the administrative, technical and financial implicatior 
the organization of a United Nations postal service 


to make recommendations to the next regular sessio 
the General Assembly.” 


o. UTILIZATION OF THE SERVICES OF THE 
SECRETARIAT 


On September 29 the Swedish delegation 
that a draft resolution concerning the utili 


of the services of the Secretariat (A/403) 
cluded in the agenda of the second session o 
ber 1, the General Committee recommended 


General Assembly. At its 40th meeting on 
the Swedish resolution be considered by the 
eral Assembly in plenary meeting without 
reference to a committee. 

At its 95th plenary meeting on October 
General Assembly approved the General Co 


tee’s recommendation and at its 97th plenary 
ing on October 20 the Assembly, after . 


on 
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yn, adopted by a vote of 45 to 1, with 9 ab- 
ons, the following draft resolution proposed 
e Swedish delegation (183 (II) ): 


ying a tribute to the impartiality and high-minded- 
hown by the Secretariat during the first two years 
activities, and taking into consideration the inter- 
f the strictest possible budgetary economy, 

ge General Assembly 

raws the attention of the three Councils and their 
lissions, as well as of the Commissions appointed 
> Assembly itself, to the desirability of utilizing to 
most the services of the Secretariat, and 
commends specifically to the respective organs of 
nited Nations to consider carefully, before the crea- 
f special commissions and sub-committees, whether 
sk to be carried out could not usefully be entrusted 
Secretariat.” 


7. Legal Matters 


[EED FOR GREATER USE BY THE UNITED 
[ATIONS AND ITS ORGANS OF THE 
NTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


letter of August 19, 1947 (A/346), the 
alian mission to the United Nations re- 
ed the inclusion of the following item in the 
la of the -second session of the General 
nbly: 
1e need for greater use by the United Nations and 
zans of the International Court of Justice in con- 


n not only with disputes of a legal character, but 
‘ith legal aspects of disputes and situations.” 


its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
reneral Assembly referred this question to the 
Committee for consideration (A/C.6/134). 
yo draft resolutions were submitted, one by 
epresentative of Australia (A/C.6/165) and 
ther by the representative of Iran (A/C.6/- 
. The operative part of the Australian reso- 
1 provided that the General Assembly: 


commends that each organ of the United Nations 
ach specialized agency should regularly review the 
iit and important questions of law within the com- 
e of the International Court of Justice which have 
and are likely from time to time to arise in the 
of its activities, particularly questions of law re- 
to the interpretation of the Charter of the United 
ns or the constitution of the specialized agency, 
case may be, and should refer to the International 
of Justice for advisory opinion questions selected 
esult of such review.” 


e Iranian proposal provided that the General 
nbly should recommend: 


to the Member States who have not yet deposited 
eclarations provided for in paragraph 2 of Article 
the Statute of the Court, to do so as soon as pos- 


to the Member States to submit their differences 


of a juridical character to the International Court of 
Justice; 

“3. to the Security Council to refer to the International 
Court of Justice, not only disputes of a legal character 
but also legal aspects that certain differences and situa- 
tions could present.” 


In the course of the discussion which took 
place at the 44th and 45th meetings of the Sixth 
Committee on October 8 and 9, the majority of 
representatives were agreed as to the need for 
greater use of the International Court of Justice 
and supported the Australian and Iranian pro- 
posals in principle. A number of representatives 
suggested modifications. As regards the Australian 
proposal the representative of France suggested 
that the use of the advisory functions of the Court 
should be expanded by the following methods: 

1. The General: Assembly should authorize all 
United Nations agencies and organs created under 
Articles 22 and 29 of the Charter to request advis- 
ory opinions. 

2. The General Assembly should express its 
intention to examine whether any question pre- 
sented a legal aspect and, if so, to request an 
advisory opinion from the Court. Further, when 
the Security Council considered referring the legal 
aspect of a question to the Court for an advisory 
Opinion, the parties concerned should not be 
allowed to take part in the vote. 

The representative of Egypt suggested that 
Member States might be asked to provide in 
international agreements that all disputes should 
be submitted to the International Court of Justice. 

The representative of Colombia proposed that 
the function of the Court should not be limited to 
legal disputes, but that the Court should also be 
called upon to decide political disputes since 
there was nothing in Article 36 of the Statute of 
the Court providing for such a restriction. Article 
38 of the Statute of the Court, providing for Court 
decisions ex aeguo et bono, implied that the Court 
had jurisdiction in political as well as in strictly 
legal disputes, the representative of Colombia 
maintained. 

The representative of Argentina proposed an 
amendment to the Iranian resolution stressing the 
optional character of Article 36, paragraph 2, of 
the Statute of the Court, providing for acceptance 
by States parties to the Statute of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

* The representative of Poland warned against 
the danger of too frequent approach to the Court 
in matters which by their nature were not suitable 
for judicial decision. In particular, he considered 
that the Court was not competent to decide ques- 
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tions relating to the interpretation of the Charter 
of the United Nations or the constitutions of the 
specialized agencies. He was prepared, however, 
to support the two resolutions subject to certain 
amendments. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the 
Australian and Iranian proposals as superfluous 
and contrary to the Charter. The Australian pro- 
posal, he maintained, indicated a desire to alter 
the Charter by interpretative methods. It at- 
tempted to confer upon the Court a prior right to 
interpret the Charter. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R. denied the Court’s competence in this 
respect, insisting that each organ was qualified to 
interpret the Charter as it saw fit. As regards the 
Iranian proposal, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
considered that it attempted to confer the func- 
tions of the Security Council in connection with 
the pacific settlement of disputes on the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. He insisted further that 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court was optional, and he was opposed to any 
recommendation by the General Assembly which 
might lead to a general recognition of the Court's 
compulsory jurisdiction. 

At its 45th meeting on October 9, 1947, the 
Sixth Committee decided to establish an ad hoc 
sub-committee composed of the Rapporteur and 
the authors of the proposals and amendments (i.e., 
the representatives of Argentina, Australia, Co- 
lombia, Egypt, France, Iran and Poland) to co- 
ordinate the various suggestions. 

The sub-committee prepared three draft resolu- 
tions, which the Sixth Committee considered at its 
52nd meeting on October 22. One draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.6/167/Rev.1) was based on the Aus- 
tralian proposal; the second one (A/C.6/169/- 
Rey.1) was based on the Iranian proposal. The 
third draft resolution (A/C.6/168/Rev.1) pro- 
vided that the General Assembly authorize the 
Trusteeship Council to request advisory opinions 
from the International Court of Justice on legal 
questions within the scope of its activities. As 
regards this last resolution the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. stated that the Trusteeship Council 
should be consulted before authorization was 
granted to request advisory opinions. In general, 
he considered that such authorization should be 
given only if requested. 

The representative of Poland submitted amend- 
ments to the revised Australian resolution!” 
which provided for the deletion of any reference 
to the interpretation by the Court of the Charter 
and the constitutions of the specialized agencies. 
Voting paragraph by paragraph, the Sixth Com- 
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’ was then adopted by a vote of 38 to 0, 


- mended by the Sixth Committee except th 


mittee adopted the text proposed by the aa 
sub-committee and rejected the Polish ar 
ments. The resolution as a whole was ad 
by a vote of 39 to 7. 

The Committee then rejected by a vote of 
37 a USS.R. proposal to postpone the det 
concerning authorization of the Trusteeship ( 
cil to request advisory opinions from the 
until the consent of the Trusteeship Counc 
been obtained. The resolution authorizin; 
Trusteeship Council to request advisory opi 


abstentions. 

Also voting paragraph by paragraph, the 
Committee adopted the resolution proposed b 
ad hoc sub-committee on the basis of the I 
proposal“ The resolution as a whole 
adopted by a vote of 37 to 5, with 5 absten 

The General Assembly discussed the resolu 
recommended by the Sixth Committee at its” 
plenary meeting on November 14. The ¢ 
sentative of Poland again introduced an af 
ment (A/472) to delete from the revised 
tralian resolution (A/C.6/167/Rev.1) refe 
to the interpretation by the Court of the C 
of the United Nations and the constitutio 
the specialized agencies. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated 
he would vote against the resolutions té 


concerning the Trusteeship Council, while 
resolutions were supported by the Rapporte 
the Sixth Committee and the representative 
Australia, Iran, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Brazil, France and Egypt. 

The General Assembly rejected the 
amendment by a vote of 37 to 6, with 4 ak 
tions. It adopted by a vote of 46 to 6, wi 
abstentions, the revised Australian resolution 
cerning advisory opinions of the Court. The 
lution authorizing the Trusteeship Cound 
request advisory opinions was adopted unanif 
ly. The resolution which recommended stat 
submit legal disputes to the Court was adopted 
vote of 45 to 6, with 3 abstentions. 

Following is the text of the resolutions ¥ 
the General Assembly thus adopted at its 
plenary meeting on November 14, © 
(171(II)): 

A 


“The General Assembly, 
“Considering that it is a responsibility of the L 
Nations to encourage the progressive developmei 
international law; 


“See text of the resolution below, 171 (JI) A. 
“SSee text of the resolution below, 171 (II) C. 
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onsidering that it is of paramount importance that 
aterpretation of the Charter of the United Nations 
she constitutions of the specialized agencies should 
ased on recognized principles of international law; 
onsidering that the International Court of Justice 
> principal judicial organ of the United Nations; 
onsidering that it is also of paramount importance 
the Court should be utilized to the greatest prac- 
le extent in the progressive development of interna- 
| law, both in regard to legal issues between States 
in regard to constitutional interpretation, 
ecommends that organs of the United Nations and 
pecialized agencies should, from time to time, réview 
lifficult and important points of law within the 
liction of the International Court of Justice which 
arisen in the course of their activities and involve 
ions of principle which it is desirable to have 
d, including points of law relating to the inter- 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations or the 
itutions of the specialized agencies, and, if duly 
yrized according to Article 96, paragraph 2, of the 
et, should refer them to the International Court 
stice for an advisory opinion. 


B 
der Article 96, paragraph 2, of the Charter, the 
ral Assembly is empowered to authorize other or- 
of the United Nations and specialized agencies to 
st advisory opinions of the International Court 
istice on legal questions arising within the scope 
sir activities. 
he Trusteeship Council, as one of the principal 
is of the United Nations, and in view of the 
ions and powers conferred upon it by Chapters XII 
XIII of the Charter, should be authorized to re- 
advisory opinions on legal questions arising with- 
e scope of its activities. 
he General Assembly, therefore, 
uthorizes the Trusteeship Council to request ad- 
7 opinions of the International Court of Justice on 
questions arising within the scope of the activities 
e Council. 

C 
he General Assembly, 
onsidering that, in virtue of Article 1 of the Charter, 
iational disputes should be settled in conformity 
the principles of justice and international law; 
onsidering that the International Court of Justice 
settle or assist in settling many disputes in con- 
ty with these principles if, by the full application 
> provisions of the Charter and of the Statute of the 
tf, more frequent use were made of its services, 
_ Draws the attention of the States which have not 
ccepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
cordance with Article 36, paragraphs 2 and 5, of 
tatute, to the desirability of the greatest possible 
yer of States accepting this jurisdiction with as few 
rations as possible; 
_ Draws the attention of States Members to the ad- 
ge of inserting in conventions and treaties arbitra- 
clauses providing, without prejudice to Article 95 
e Charter, for the submission of disputes which may 
from the interpretation or application of such con- 
ons or treaties, preferably and as far as possible to 
ternational Court of Justice; 
_ Recommends as a general rule that States should 
it their legal disputes to the International Court 
Stice.” 


b. CO-ORDINATION OF THE PRIVILEGES AND 
IMMUNITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


In resolution 22 (I) D of February 13, 1946, 
the General Assembly stated that there were many 
advantages in unifying as far as possible the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by the United 
Nations and the various specialized agencies. 
While recognizing that some of the specialized 
agencies, by reason of their particular functions, 
required privileges of a special nature, the General 
Assembly considered that the privileges and im- 
munities of the United Nations should be te- 
garded, as a general rule, as a maximum within 
which the specialized agencies should enjoy such 
privileges and immunities as the appropriate ful- 
filment of their respective functions might re- 
quire. 

Therefore, the General Assembly instructed the 
Secretary-General “to open negotiations with a 
view to the re-consideration, in the light both of 
the General Convention fon privileges and im- 
munities} adopted by the United Nations and of 
the considerations above, of the provisions under 
which the specialized agencies at present enjoy 
privileges and immunities.” 

In pursuance of the above resolution the Secre- 
tary-General consulted the various specialized 
agencies. At two preliminary meetings on March 
6 and 7, 1947, which were attended by repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations Secretariat and 
of the International Labour Organisation (ILO), 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO), the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO), the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund and the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organization, it was agreed that 
the problem of the unification of the privileges 
and immunities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies would be greatly facilitated 
by the adoption of a single convention which 
would apply without distinction to all the spe- 
cialized agencies and would lay down the general 
privileges and immunities required by those or- 
ganizations, while reserving the special privileges 
which might be needed because of the particular 
functions of any individual agency. A single draft 
convention prepated by the Secretariat of the 
United Nations was therefore considered and 
discussed at these meetings. 

Comments and suggestions on this draft con- 
vention were subsequently received from ILO, 
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UNESCO and ICAO. At a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the specialized agencies held at Lake 
Success on July 23, 1947, the draft convention 
was amended in the light of the observations and 
proposals received. This amended draft conven- 
tion was submitted to the General Assembly in a 
report of the Secretary-General (A/339). 

The question of the procedure to be followed 
in adopting a single convention on the privileges 
and immunities of the specialized agencies was left 
for the General Assembly to decide, two alter- 
natives having been considered: 

_1. The discussion and adoption by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations of a convention 
to be submitted later, for their accession, to the 
States Members of the United Nations, to States 
Members of the specialized agencies which are 
not Members of the United Nations, and to the 
specialized agencies themselves. 

2. The convening of a general conference of 
all States Members of the various specialized 
agencies, which the specialized agencies themselves 
would be invited to attend in a consultative 
Capacity, so as to enable them to submit any 
observations and suggestions that might be use- 
ful. This conference would discuss and adopt the 
text of a convention which it would propose for 
accession by the States Members of the United Na- 
tions and by States Members of the specialized 
agencies which are not Members of the United 
Nations. 

The Secretary-General’s report indicated that 
the specialized agencies considered the second 
method preferable. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the question 
of the co-ordination of the privileges and immu- 
nities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to the Sixth Committee, which in turn, at 
its 36th meeting on September 24, 1947, referred 
it, without previous discussion, to a sub-committee 
composed of the representatives of Argentina, 
Canada, Cuba, Egypt, India, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R. and 
United States.1” 

The sub-committee first considered the ques- 
tion of the procedure to be followed. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1947, it submitted an interim report 
(A/C.6/148) to the Sixth Committee stating 
that it had unanimously agreed that a single con- 
vention applicable to all the specialized agencies 
should be drafted, this convention to consist of: 

1. a general chapter defining the standard privileges 
and immunities of the specialized agencies; 

2. a number of annexes setting forth the divergencies 
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from the standard privileges and immunities in the 
of each specialized agency which does not require 
the standard privileges or which, on account of 

special nature of its functions, requires certain spe 
privileges. 

The single convention, after coming into fo 
the sub-committee recommended, should be 

garded as a complete statement of the privile 
and immunities of the specialized agencies (ap 
from any special agreements concluded with | 
country in which their headquarters was esti 
lished). 

The sub-committee recommended that ¢ 
General Assembly should adopt the general p 
of the convention containing the standard pri 
leges and immunities in definitive form, while 
texts of the various annexes adapting the stand 
clauses to each of the agencies should be « 
sidered as recommendations to the agencies < 
should be definitely settled in discussions held 
the conferences of the agencies themselves. Sta 
Members of specialized agencies not Members 
the United Nations would thus be given 
Opportunity to participate in the discussion of | 
privileges and immunities to be accorded to 
agencies, without necessitating the calling of 
general conference of all the States Members 
the various specialized agencies, one of the pi 
sible procedures suggested in the Secretary- 
eral’s report. The convention, the sub-committ 
recommended, should become applicable to e 
specialized agency when the final text of the ré 
vant annex had been adopted by the agency 
question in accordance with its constitutional pi 
cedure and had been transmitted to the Secreta 
General. 

The Sixth Committee approved without disa 
sion the interim report of the sub-committee 
its 40th meeting on October 2. 

The sub-committee accordingly drew up a df 
convention based on the Convention on Privile, 
and Immunities of the United Nations, althou 
in several cases the privileges granted were m( 
limited than those of the United Nations. 1 
draft convention’ included nine annexes adapti 
the general provisions to each of the speciali 
agencies brought into relationship with the Un 
Nations—ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, the Ba 


tion Union (ITU) and Universal Postal Uni 
(UPU)—and provided that a draft annex coi 
be recommended by the Economic and Soe 


*°Two related questions were referred to the s 
sub-committee, the question of the headquarters ag 
ments and the item relating to the Privileges and 
munities of representatives of Member States. See p. 1 
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icil for any agency later brought into rela- 
hip with the United Nations. 

1e sub-committee also drew up three draft 
utions (A/C.6/191) which it recommended 
adoption by the Sixth Committee and the 
eral Assembly. The first provided that the 
ral Assembly recommend the draft Conven- 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
ialized Agencies for accession by all States 
ibers of the United Nations and by any other 
- Member of a specialized agency. 

; the draft convention was to apply not only 
1e nine specialized agencies so far brought 
relationship with the United Nations, but 
to any agency to be established and brought 
relationship with the United Nations in the 
e, the second resolution proposed by the 
committee provided that the General Assem- 
ecommend that the constitutional instrument 
ay specialized agency which might hereafter 
stablished should not contain detailed provi- 
, relating to the privileges and immunities to 
ccorded to, or in connection with, that spe- 
ed agency, but should be governed by the 
ral Convention on the Privileges and Immu- 
s of the Specialized Agencies. Any interna- 
1 conference at which the establishment of 
scialized agency was being considered should 
are a draft annex to the Convention and send 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
a view to assisting the Economic and Social 
icil in preparing an annex to be recommended 
adoption by the agency after it had been 
ght into relationship with the United Na- 
180 

1¢ third resolution recommended that the 
s Members of the United Nations, pending 
formal accession to the Convention on the 
leges and Immunities of the Specialized 
wcies, should immediately accord as far as 
ble to, or in connection with, the specialized 
cies, the benefit of the privileges and immu- 
5 provided in the Convention and its Annexes. 
1¢ Sixth Committee considered the report of 
ub-committee (A/C.6/191) at its 59th meet- 
on November 20. In the course of the brief 
ssion which ensued, the representative of 
vay stated that in his view officials of the 
alized agencies should be entirely independ- 
of governments as far as national service 
ations ate concerned. The representative of 
Jnited States, on the other hand, made a gen- 
reservation with regard to his Government's 
ide towatds the Convention with respect to 
exemption in the United States of citizens 


of the United States from taxes or national 
service. 

The representative of the US.S.R. stated that 
he would vote against the Convention, which he 
considered gave to a large group of officials very 
wide privileges which were not warranted by 
practical considerations. 

The Sixth Committee adopted the report of the 
sub-committee (A/C.6/191) by a vote of 27 to 3, 
with 2 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the report 
of the Sixth Committee (A/503) at its 123rd 
plenary meeting on November 21, 1947, and by 
a vote of 45 to 0, with 5 abstentions, adopted the 
following three resolutions (179(II)) srecom- 
mended by the Sixth Committee: 


A 


“The General Assembly 

“Approves the following Convention on the Privi- 
leges and Immunities of the specialized agencies and 
proposes it for acceptance by the specialized agencies and 
for accession by all Members of the United Nations and 
by any other State member of a specialized agency. 


B 


“Whereas the General Assembly, on 13 February 
1946," adopted a resolution contemplating the unifi- 
cation as far as possible of the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by the United Nations and by the specialized 
agencies; 

“Whereas the General Assembly, by a resolution 
adopted on 21 November 1947, approved a General 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
specialized agencies and submitted it to the specialized 
agencies for acceptance and to every Member of the 
United Nations and to every other State Member of 
one or more of the specialized agencies for accession, 
and 

‘Whereas it is therefore desirable that any specialized 
agency which is hereafter brought into relationship with 
the United Nations in accordance with Article 63 of 
the Charter should derive its privileges and immunities 
exclusively from the said General Convention, with such 
modifications as may be necessary to meet the particular 
requirements of that agency to be contained in an an- 
nex, 

“The General Assembly 

“Recommends that the constitutional instrument of 
any specialized agency which may hereafter be estab- 
lished should not contain detailed provisions relating 
to the privileges and immunities to be accorded to, 
or in connexion with, that specialized agency, but should 
provide that such privileges and immunities shall be 
governed by the said General Convention modified as 
may be required; 

“Recommends that any international conference at 
which the establishment of a specialized agency is con- 
sidered should prepare a draft of the annex relating to 
the proposed agency contemplated in section 36 of the 
said General Convention and that, if the agency is es- 


See Sections 35 and 36 of the Convention. 
See resolution 22 (1) D; see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, p. 108. 
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tablished, it should send such draft annex to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations with a view to assisting 
the Economic and Social Council in preparing the 
draft annex which it will recommend, pursuant to sec- 
tion 35 of the said General Convention, after the agency 
has been brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, in conformity with the Charter and any recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly; 

“Directs the Secretary-General to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the appropriate officer of any con- 
ference at which the establishment of a specialized agency 
is to be considered. 


G, 


“Whereas it has been recognized as necessary that 
the specialized agencies enjoy, at the earliest possible 
date, the privileges and immunities essential for an effi- 
cient exercise of their respective functions; 

“Whereas a considerable delay will necessarily ensue 
before the Convention becomes operative in the case of 
the various agencies, 

“The General Assembly 

“Recommends that the States Members of the United 
Nations, pending their formal accession to the General 
Convention concerning the privileges and immunities of 
specialized agencies, including the annexes’ relating to 
each agency, should immediately accord as far as pos- 
sible to, or in connexion with, the specialized agencies, 
the benefit of the privileges and immunities provided in 
the said General Convention and its annexes, it being 
understood that the specialized agencies will take any 
necessary parallel action in regard to those of their 
rmembers which are not members of the United Nations.” 


CONVENTION ON THE PRIVILEGES AND IMMU- 
NITIES OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted on 13 February 1946 a resolution contemplat- 
ing the unification as far as possible of the privileges 
and immunities enjoyed by the United Nations and by 
the various specialized agencies; and 

Whereas consultations concerning the implementation 
of the aforesaid resolution have taken place between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies; 

Consequently, by resolution 179(II) adopted on 21 
November 1947, the General Assembly has approved 
the following Convention, which is submitted to the 
specialized agencies for acceptance and to every Member 
of the United Nations and to every other State member 
of one or more of the specialized agencies for accession. 


ARTICLE I 


DEFINITIONS AND SCOPE 
Section 1 
In this Convention: 
(i) The words “standard clauses” refer to the pro- 
visions of articles II to IX. 
(ii) The words “specialized agencies” mean: 


(4) The International Labour Organisation; 

(6) The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations; 

(c) The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; 

(d) The International Civil Aviation Organization; 

(e) The International Monetary Fund; 

(f) The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment; 


(gz) The World Health Organization; 

(4) The Universal Postal Union; 

(4) The International Telecommunications Union; 

(7) Any other agency in relationship with the U: 
Nations in accordance with Articles 57 and 63 
the Charter. 


(iii) The word “Convention” means, in relatio 
any particular specialized agency, the standard claus 
modified by the final (or revised) text of the a 
transmitted by that agency in accordance with secti 
36 and 38. 

(iv) For the purposes of article III, the words “p 
erty and assets” shall also include property and 
administered by a specialized agency in furtherance o} 
constitutional functions. 

(v) For the purposes of articles V and VII, the 
pression “representatives of members” shall be d 
to include all representatives, alternates, advisers, 
nical experts and secretaries of delegations. 

(vi) In sections 13, 14, 15 and 25, the expre 
“meetings convened by a specialized agency” m 
meetings: (1) of its assembly and of its executive 
(however designated), and (2) of any commission 
vided for in its constitution; (3) of any internati 
conference convened by it; and (4) of any commii 
of any of these bodies. 

(vii) The term “executive head” means the prin 
executive official of the specialized agency in ques 
whether designated “Director-General” or otherwise. 


Section 2 
Each State party to this Convention in respect : 


Fi 


specialized agency to which this Convention has be 

applicable in accordance with section 37 shall accor 

or in connexion with, that agency the privileges and 
munities set forth in the standard clauses on the co: 
tions specified therein, subject to any modification 
those clauses contained in the provisions of the final 

revised) annex relating to that agency and transmi 
in accordance with sections 36 or 38. 


ARTICLE II : 
JURIDICAL PERSONALITY 
Section 3 
The specialized agencies shall possess juridicial 


sonality. They shall have the capacity (a) to contr 
(b) to acquire and dispose of immovable and movi 
property, (c) to institute legal proceedings. 


ARTICLE III 


PROPERTY, FUNDS AND ASSETS : 
Section 4 
The specialized agencies, their property and as 
wherever located and by whomsoever held, shall e 
immunity from every form of legal process except i 
far as in any particular case they have expressly wai 
their immunity. It is, however, understood that 
waiver of immunity shall extend to any measure of ex 
tion. 


Section 5 

The premises of the specialized agencies shall be 
violable. The property and assets of the specia 
agencies, wherever located and by whomsoever held, 
be immune from search, requisition, confiscation, e: 
priation and any other form of interference, whether 
executive, administrative, judicial or legislative 7 
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ction 6 ; 

The archives of the specialized agencies, and in 
neral all documents belonging to them or held by 
=m, shall be inviolable, wherever located. 


ction 7 

Without being restricted by financial controls, regu- 
ions or moratoria of any kind: : 

(a) The specialized agencies may hold funds, gold or 
rrency of any kind and operate accounts in any cur- 
Icy; 
(b) The specialized agencies may freely transfer thei 
nds, gold or currency from one country to another or 
thin any country and convert any currency held by 
=m into any other currency. 


ction 8 

Each specialized agency shall, in exercising its rights 
der section 7 above, pay due regard to any representa- 
ns made by the Government of any State party to this 
avention in so far as it is considered that effect can 
given to such representations without detriment to the 
rerests of the agency. 


ction 9 

The specialized agencies, their assets, income and other 
operty shall be: 

(a) Exempt from all direct taxes; it is understood, 
wever, that the specialized agencies will not claim ex- 
yption from taxes which are, in fact, no more than 
arges for public utility services; 

(6) Exempt from customs duties and prohibitions and 
strictions on imports and exports in respect of articles 
iported or exported by the specialized agencies for their 
icial use; it is understood, however, that articles im- 
rted under such exemption will not be sold in the 
untry into which they were imported except under 
nditions agreed to with the Government of that 
untry; 

(c) Exempt from duties and prohibitions and re- 
ictions on imports and exports in respect of their 
blications. 


ction 10 

While the specialized agencies will not, as a general 
le, claim exemption from excise duties and from taxes 
the sale of movable and immovable property which 
rm part of the price to be paid, nevertheless when the 
ecialized agencies are making important purchases for 
ficial use of property on which such duties and taxes 
ve been charged or are chargeable, States parties to 
is Convention will, whenever possible, make appropri- 
> administrative arrangements for the remission or rfe- 
rn of the amount of duty or tax. 


ARTICLE JV 


FACILITIES IN RESPECT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


ction 11 

Each specialized agency shall enjoy, in the territory 
each State party to this Convention in respect of that 
ency, for its official communications treatment not less 
vourable than that accorded by the Government of such 
ate to any other Government, including the latter’s 
plomatic mission in the matter of priorities, rates and 
es on mails, cables, telegrams, radiograms, telephotos, 
lephone and other communications, and press rates for 
formation to the press and radio. 


Section 12 

No censorship shall be applied to the official corre- 
spondence and other official communications of the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

The specialized agencies shall have the right to use 
codes and to dispatch and receive correspondence by 
courier or in sealed bags, which shall have the same im- 
munities and privileges as diplomatic couriers and bags. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to preclude 
the adoption of appropriate security precautions to be de- 
termined by agreement between a State party to *this 
Convention and a specialized agency. 


ARTICLE V 


REPRESENTATIVES OF MEMBERS 


Section 13 

Representatives of members at meetings convened by 
a specialized agency shall, while exercising their functions 
and during their journeys to and from the place of meet- 
ing, enjoy the following privileges and immunities: 

(a) Immunity from personal arrest or detention and 
from seizure of their petsonal baggage, and in respect of 
words spoken or written and all acts done by them in 
their official capacity, immunity from legal process of 
evety kind; 

(6) Inviolability for all papers and. documents; 

(c) The right to use codes and to receive papers or 
cotrespondence by courier or in sealed bags; 

(d@) Exemption in respect of themselves and their 
spouses from immigration restrictions, aliens’ registra- 
tion or national service obligations in the State which 
they are visiting or through which they are passing in 
the exercise of their functions; 

(e) The same facilities in respect of currency or ex- 
change restrictions as are accorded to representatives of 
foreign Governments on temporary official missions; 

(f) The same immunities and facilities in respect of 
their personal baggage as are accorded to members of 
comparable rank of diplomatic missions, 


Section 14 

In order to secure for the representatives of members 
of the specialized agencies at meetings convened by them 
complete freedom of speech and complete independence 
in the discharge of their duties, the immunity from 
legal process in respect of words spoken or written and 
all acts done by them in discharging their duties shall 
continue to be accorded, notwithstanding that the per- 
sons concerned are no longer engaged in the discharge of 
such duties. 


Section 15 

Where the incidence of any form of taxation depends 
upon residence, periods during which the representatives 
of members of the specialized agencies at meetings con- 
vened by them are present in a member State for the dis- 
charge of their duties shall not be considered as periods 
of residence. 


Section 16 

Privileges and immunities are accorded to the repre- 
sentatives of members, not for the personal benefit of 
the individuals themselves, but in order to safeguard 
the independent exercise of their functions in connexion 
with the specialized agencies. Consequently, a member 
not only has the right but is under a duty to waive the 
immunity of its representatives in any case where, in 
the opinion of the member, the immunity would im- 
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pede the course of justice, and where it can be waived 
without prejudice to the purpose for which the immunity 
is accorded. 


Section 17 

The provisions of sections 13, 14 and 15 are not ap- 
plicable in relation to the authorities of a State of which 
the person is a national or of which he is or has been a 
representative. 


+ ARTICLE VI 


OFFICIALS 

Section 18 

Each specialized agency will specify the categories of 
officials to which the provisions of this article and of 
article VIII shall apply. It shall communicate them to 
the Governments of all States parties to this Convention 
in respect of that agency and to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. The names of the officials included 
in these categories shall from time to time be made 
known to the above-mentioned Governments. 


Section 19 

Officials of the specialized agencies shall: 

(a) Be immune from legal process in respect of words 
spoken or written and all acts performed by them in 
their official capacity; 

(6) Enjoy the same exemptions from taxation in 
respect of the salaries and emoluments paid to them by 
the specialized agencies and on the same conditions as 
are enjoyed by officials of the United Nations; 

(c) Be immune, together with their spouses and rela- 
tives dependent on them, from immigration restrictions 
and alien registration; 

(d) Be accorded the same privileges in respect of ex- 
change facilities as are accorded to officials of comparable 
rank of diplomatic missions; 

(e) Be given, together with their spouses and relatives 
dependent on them, the same repatriation facilities in 
time of international crises as officials of comparable rank 
of diplomatic missions; 

(f) Have the right to import free of duty their fur- 
niture and effects at the time of first taking up their 
post in the country in question. 


Section 20 

The officials of the specialized agencies shall be exempt 
from national service obligations, provided that, in rela- 
tion to the States of which they are nationals, such ex- 
emption shall be confined to officials of the specialized 
agencies whose names have, by reason of their duties, 
been placed upon a list compiled by the executive head 
of the specialized agency and approved by the State 
concerned. 

Should other officials of specialized agencies be called 
up for national service, the State concerned shall, at the 
request of the specialized agency concerned, grant such 
temporary deferments in the call-up of such officials as 
may be necessary to avoid interruption ih the continua- 
tion of essential work. 


Section 21 : 

In addition to the immunities and privileges specified 
in sections 19 and 20, the executive head of each special- 
ized agency, including any official acting on his behalf 
during his absence from duty, shall be accorded in respect 
of himself, his spouse and minor children, the privileges 
and immunities, exemptions and facilities accorded ‘to 
diplomatic envoys, in accordance with international law. 


Section 22 

Privileges and immunities are granted to officials 
the interests of the specialized agencies only and not f 
the personal benefit of the individuals themselves. Eac 
specialized agency shall have the right and the duty 
waive the immunity of any official in any case wh 
in its opinion, the immunity would impede the course 6 
justice and can be waived without prejudice to the i 
terests of the specialized agency. 


Section 23 

Each specialized agency shall co-operate at all tim 
with the appropriate authorities of member States to f 
cilitate the proper administration of justice, secure tl 
observance of police regulations and prevent the occu 
rence of any abuses in connexion with the privilege 
immunities and facilities mentioned in this article. 


ARTICLE VII 


ABUSES OF PRIVILEGE 


Section 24 

If any State party to this Convention considers 
there has been an abuse of a privilege or immunity co} 
ferred by this Convention, consultations shall be he 
between that State and the specialized agency concerne 
to determine whether any such abuse has occurred ani 
if so, to attempt to ensure that no repetition occurs. | 
such consultations fail to achieve a result satisfactory 
the State and the specialized agency concerned, the que 
tion whether an abuse of a privilege or immunity has 6 
curred shall be submitted to the International Court ¢ 
Justice in accordance with section 32. If the Internatior 
Court of Justice finds that such an abuse has occurf 
the State party to this Convention affected by such abut 
shall have the right, after notification to the specialize 
agency in question, to withhold from the specialize 
agency concerned the benefits of the privilege or i 
nity so abused. 


Section 25 

1. Representatives of members at meetings convent 
by specialized agencies, while exercising their functiot 
and during their journeys to and from the place of mee 
ing, and officials within the meaning of section 18, shal 
not be required by the territorial authorities to leave 
country in which they are performing their functiol 
on account of any activities by them in their offici 
capacity. In the case, however, of abuse of privileges 
residence committed by any such person in activities 
that country outside his official functions, he may be 
quired to leave by the Government of that country pf 
vided that: 

2. (1) Representatives of members, or persons 
are entitled to diplomatic immunity under section 21 
shall not be required to leave the country otherwise th 
in accordance with the diplomatic procedure applicab 
to diplomatic envoys accredited to that country. 

(II) In the case of an official to whom section 21 
not applicable, no order to leave the country shall be 
sued other than with the approval of the Foreign Mi 
ister of the country in question, and such approval sh 
be given only after consultation with the executive h 
of the specialized agency concerned; and, if expulsi 
proceedings are taken against an official, the executi 
head of the specialized agency shall have the right 
appear in such proceedings on behalf of the per 
against whom they are instituted. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


LAISSEZ-PASSER 

on 26 
ficials of the specialized agencies shall be entitled 
se the United Nations /aissez-passer in conformity 
administrative arrangements to be concluded be- 
n the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
competent authorities of the specialized agencies, to 
h agencies special powets to issue /aissez-passer may 
elegated. The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
, shall notify each State party to this Convention of 
administrative arrangement so concluded. 


on 27 

ates parties to this Convention shall recognize and 
st the United Nations /aissez-passer issued to officials 
1e specialized agencies as valid travel documents. 


on 28 
pplications for visas, where required, from offi- 
of specialized agencies holding United Nations 
ez-passer, when accompanied by a certificate that 
are travelling on the business of a specialized 
cy, shall be dealt with as speedily as possible. In 
tion, such persons shall be granted facilities for 
dy travel. 
on 29 
milar facilities to those specified in section 28 shall 
ccorded to experts and other persons who, though 
the holders of United Nations /aissez-passer, have a 
ficate that they ate travelling on the business of a 
alized agency. 
‘on 30 
he executive heads, assistant executive heads, heads 
epartments and other officials of a rank not lower 
head of department of the specialized agencies, 
ling on United Nations Jaissez-passer on the busi- 
of the specialized agencies, shall be granted the 
> facilities for travel as are accorded to officials of 
parable rank in diplomatic missions. 


ARTICLE IX 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

ion 31 

ach specialized agency shall make provision for ap- 
yriate modes of settlement of: 

a) Disputes arising out of contracts or other dis- 
s of private character to which the specialized agency 
party; 

b) Disputes involving any official of a specialized 
icy who by reason of his official position enjoys im- 
‘ity, if immunity has not been waived in accordance 
| the provisions of section 22. 

ion 32 

ll differences arising out of the interpretation or ap- 
ition of the present Convention shall be referred to 
International Court of Justice unless in any case 
agreed by the parties to have recourse to another 
le of settlement. If a difference arises between one of 
specialized agencies on the one hand, and a member 
the other hand, a request shall be made for an ad- 
fy opinion on any legal question involved in ac- 
ance with Article 96 of the Charter and Article 65 
he Statute of the Court and the relevant provisions 
he agreements concluded betwen the United Nations 
the specialized agency concerned. The opinion given 
he Court shall be accepted as decisive by the parties. 


ARTICLE X 


ANNEXES AND APPLICATION TO INDIVIDUAL 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Section 33 
In their application to each specialized agency, the 
standard clauses shall operate subject to any modifications 
set forth in the final (or revised) text of the annex 
relating to that agency, as provided in sections 36 and 


38. 


Section 34 

The provisions of the Convention in relation to any 
specialized agency must be interpreted in the light of 
the functions with which that agency is entrusted by its 
constitutional instrument. 


Section 35 

Draft annexes 1 to 9 are recommended to the special- 
ized agencies named therein. In the case of any special- 
ized agency not mentioned by name in section 1, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations shall transmit 
to the agency a draft annex recommended by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


Section 36 

The final text of each annex shall be that approved 
by the specialized agency in question in accordance with 
its constitutional procedure. A copy of the annex as ap- 
proved by each specialized agency shall be transmitted by 
the agency in question to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and shall thereupon replace the draft re- 
ferred to in section 35. 


Section 37 

The present Convention becomes applicable to each 
specialized agency when it has transmitted to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations the final text of the 
relevant annex and has informed him that it accepts the 
standard clauses, as modified by this annex, and under- 
takes to give effect to sections 8, 18, 22, 235 24, 31, 32, 
42 and 45 (subject to any modification of section 32 
which may be found necessary in order to make the 
final text of the annex consonant with the constitutional 
instrument of the agency) and any provisions of the 
annex placing obligations on the agency. The Secretary- 
General shall communicate to all Members of the United 
Nations and to other States members of the specialized 
agencies certified copies of all annexes transmitted to 
him under this section and of revised annexes transmitted 
under section 38. 


Section 38 

If, after the transmission of a final annex under sec- 
tion 36, any specialized agency approves any amend- 
ments thereto in accordance with its constitutional pro- 
cedure, a revised annex shall be transmitted by it to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Section 39 

The provisigns of this Convention shall in no way 
limit or prejudice the privileges and immunities which 
have been, or may hereafter be, accorded by any State 
to any specialized agency by reason of the location in the 
territory of that State of its headquarters or regional 
offices. This Convention shall not be deemed to pre- 
vent the conclusion between any State party thereto and 
any specialized agency of supplemental agreements ad- 
justing the provisions of this Convention or extending or 
curtailing the privileges and immunities thereby granted. 


Section 40 
It is understood that the standard clauses, as modified 
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by the final text of an annex sent by a specialized agency 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations under 
section 36 (or any revised annex sent under section 38), 
will be consistent with the provisions of the constitu- 
tional instrument then in force of the agency in question, 
and that if any amendment to that instrument is necessary 
for the purpose of making the constitutional instrument 
so consistent, such amendment will have been brought 
into force in accordance with the constitutional pro- 
cedure of that agency before the final (or revised) annex 
is transmitted. 

The Convention shall not itself operate so as to ab- 
rogate, or derogate from, any provisions of the constitu- 
tional instrument of any specialized agency or any rights 
or obligations which the agency may otherwise have, 
acquire, or assume. 


ARTICLE XI 


FINAL PROVISIONS 

Section 41 

Accession to this Convention by a Member of the 
United Nations and (subject to section 42) by any State 
member of a specialized agency shall be effected by de- 
posit with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
of an instrument of accession which shall take effect on 
the date of its deposit. 


Section 42 

Each specialized agency concerned shall communicate 
the text of this Convention together with the relevant 
annexes to those of its members which are not Members 
of the United Nations and shall invite them to accede 
thereto in respect of that agency by depositing an instru- 
ment of accession to this Convention in respect thereof 
either with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
or with the executive head of the specialized agency. 


Section 43 

Each State party to this Convention shall indicate in 
its instrument of accession the specialized agency or 
agencies in respect of which it undertakes to apply the 
provisions of this Convention. Each State party to this 
Convention may by a subsequent written notification 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations undertake 
to apply the provisions of this Convention to one or 
more further specialized agencies. This notification shall 
take effect on the date of its receipt by the Secretary- 
General. 


Section 44 

This Convention shall enter into force for each State 
party to this Convention in respect of a specialized agency 
when it has become applicable to that agency in ac- 
cordance with section 37 and the State party has under- 
taken to apply the provisions of the Convention to that 
agency in accordance with section 43. 


Section 45 

The Secretary-General of the United Natfons shall in- 
form all Members of the United Nations, as well as all 
members of the specialized agencies, and executive heads 
of the specialized agencies, of the deposit of each in- 
strument of accession received under section 41 and of 
subsequent notifications received under section 43. The 
executive head of a specialized agency shall inform the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the mem- 
bers of the agency concerned of the deposit of any in- 
strument of accession deposited with him under sec 
tion 42. 


Section 46 

It is understood that, when an instrument of acces 
sion or a subsequent notification is deposited on behal 
of any State, this State will be in a position under it 
own law to give effect to the terms of this Convention 
as modified by the final texts of any annexes relating te 
the agencies covered by such accessions or notifications. 


Section 47 ’ 

1. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 and 3 
of this section, each State party to this Convention under 
takes to apply this Convention in respect of each special 
ized agency covered by its accession or subsequent noti 
fication, until such time as a revised convention or anne 
shall have become applicable to that agency and the 
State shall have accepted the revised convention or am 


tary-General of the United Nations, which shall take 
effect on the date of its receipt by the Secretary-General. 

2. Each State party to this Convention, however, 
which is not, or has ceased to be, a member of a special 
ized agency, may address a written notification to th 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the exeat 
tive head of the agency concerned to the effect that it in 
tends to withhold from that agency the benefits of this 
Convention as from a specified date, which shall not b 
earlier than three months from the date of receipt of th 
notification. 

3. Each State party to this Convention may withhole 
the benefit of this Convention from any specialized 
agency which ceases to be in relationship with the United 
Nations. 

4, The Secretary-General of the United Nations shal 
inform all member States parties to this Convention of 
any notification transmitted to him under the provision: 
of this section. 


Section 48 

At the request of one-third of the States parties to tl 
Convention, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
will convene a conference with a view to its revision. 


Section 49 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 


agency and to the Government of each Member of thi 
United Nations. 


ANNEXES TO THE PROPOSED CONVENTION ON THE 
PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF THE SPE 
IZED AGENCIES 


ANNEX I 
The International Labour Organisation 


The standard clauses shall operate in respect to the 
International Labour Organisation subject to the follow: 
ing provision: 

The provisions of article V (other than paragraph 
(c) of section 13) and of section 25, paragraphs 1 and 
2(1) of article VII shall extend to the employers’ and 
workers’ members of the Governing Body of the Inter 
national Labour Office and their alternates and advisers 
except that any waiver of the immunity of any such 
person member under section 16 shall be by the 
Governing Body. 
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ANNEX II 


"he Food and Agriculture Organization of the 


United Nations 
¥ 


> standard clauses shall operate in respect to the 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
(hereinafter called “the Organization”) subject 
following provisions: 
Article V and section 25, paragraphs 1 and 2 
f article VII shall extend to the Chairman of the 
cil of the Organization, except that any waiver of 
mmunity of the Chairman under section 16 shall 
7 the Council of the Organization. 
(i) Experts (other than officials coming within 
ope of article VI) serving on committees of, or 
ming missions for, the Organization shall be 
led the following privileges and immunities so far 
necessaty for the effective exercise of their func- 
including the time spent on journeys in con- 
n with service on such committees or missions: 
) Immunity from personal arrest or seizure of their 
nal baggage; 
) Immunity from legal process of every kind in 
ct of words spoken or written or acts done by them 
e performance of their official functions, such im- 
ty to continue notwithstanding that the persons con- 
d are no longer serving on committees of, or 
xyed on missions for, the Organization; 
) The same facilities in respect of currency and 
nge restrictions and in respect of their personal 
we as are accorded to officials of foreign Govern- 
; on temporary official missions. 
) Privileges and immunities are granted to the 
ts in the interests of the Organization and not for 
ersonal benefit of the individuals themselves. The 
nization shall have the right and the duty to waive 
mmunity of any expert in any case where in its 
on the immunity would impede the course of justice 
an be waived without prejudice to the interests of 
rganization. 


ANNEX III 
The International Civil Aviation Organization 


e standard clauses shall operate in respect to the 
national Civil Aviation Organization (hereinafter 
‘the Organization”) subject to the following pro- 
1S : 
The privileges, immunities, exemptions and facili- 
referred to in section 21 of the standard clauses 
also be accorded to the President of the Council 
e Organization. 
(i) Experts (other than officials coming within 
cope of article VI) serving on committees of, or 
tming missions for, the Organization shall be 
ded the following privileges and immunities so far 
necessary for the effective exercise of their functions, 
ding the time spent on journeys in connexion with 
“e on such committees or missions: 
) Immunity from personal arrest or seizure of 
personal baggage; 
) Immunity from legal process of every kind in 
ct of words spoken or written or acts done by 
in the performance of their official functions, such 
inity to continue notwithstanding that the persons 
armed are no longer serving on committees of, or 
oyed on missions for, the Organization; 


(c) The same facilities in respect of currency and 
exchange testrictions and in respect of their personal 
baggage as are accorded to officials of foreign Govern- 
ments on temporary official missions; 

(d) Inviolability of their papers and documents 
relating to the work on which they are engaged for 
the Organization. 

(ii) In connexion with (d) of 2 above, the prin- 
ciple contained in the last sentence of section 12 of 
the standard clauses shall be applicable. 

(iii) Privileges and immunities are granted to the 
experts of the Organization in the interests of the 
Organization and not for the personal benefit of the 
individuals themselves. The Organization shall have 
the right and the duty to waive the immunity of any 
expert in any case where in its opinion the immunity 
would impede the court of justice, and it can be 
waived without prejudice to the interests of the 
Organization. 


ANNEX IV 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


The standard clauses shall operate in respect to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (hereinafter called “the Organization’ ) 
subject to the following provisions: 

1. Article V and section 25, paragraphs 1 and 2 (1) 
of article VII shall extend to the President of the Con- 
ference and members of the Executive Board of the 
Organization, their substitutes and advisers except that 
any waiver of the immunity of any such person of the 
Executive Board under section 16 shall be by the 
Executive Board. 

2. (i) Experts (other than officials coming within 
the scope of article VI) serving on committees of, or 
performing missions for, the Organization shall be 
accorded the following privileges and immunities so far 
as is necessary for the effective exercise of their functions, 
including the time spent on journeys in connexion with 
service on such committees or missions: 

(a) Immunity from personal arrest or seizure of 
their personal baggage; 

(6) In respect of words spoken or written or acts 
done by them in the performance of their official func- 
tions, immunity of legal process of every kind, such 
immunity to continue notwithstanding that the persons 
concerned are no longer serving on committees of, or 
employed on missions for, the Organization; 

(c) The same facilities in respect of currency and 
exchange restrictions and in respect of their personal 
baggage as ate accorded to officials of foreign Govern- 
ments on temporary official missions. 

(ii) Privileges and immunities are granted to the 
experts of the Organization in the interests of the 
Organization and not for the personal benefit of the 
individuals themselves. The Organization shall have 
the right and duty to waive the immunity of any expert 
in any case where in its opinion the immunity would 
impede the course of justice, and it can be waived with- 
out prejudice to’ the interests of the Organization. 


ANNEX V 
The International Monetary Fund 


In their application to the International Monetary 
Fund (hereinafter called “the Fund’), the standard 
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clauses shall operate subject to the following provisions: 

1. The following shall be substituted for section 9: 

“(a) The Fund, its assets, property, income and its 
operations and transactions authorized by its articles of 
agreement shall be immune from all taxation and from 
all customs duties. The Fund shall be immune from 
prohibitions and restrictions on imports and exports in 
respect of articles imported or exported for its official 
use and in respect of its publications. It is understood, 
however, that the Fund will not claim exemption from 
taxes which are, in fact, no more than charges for 
public utility services, and that articles (other than its 
publications) imported under this exemption will not 
be sold in the country into which they were imported 
except under conditions agreed to with the Government 
of that country. The Fund shall also be immune from 
the collection or payment of any tax or duty. 

“(&) No taxation of any kind shall be levied on any 
obligation or security issued by the Fund, including any 
dividend or interest thereon, by whomsoever held: 

“(i) Which discriminates against such obligation or 
security solely because of its origin; or 

“(ii) If the sole jurisdictional basis for each taxation 
is the place or currency in which it is issued, made 
payable or paid, or the location of any office or place of 
business maintained by the Fund.” 

2. Section 32 of the standard clauses shall only apply 
to differences arising out of the interpretation or appli- 
cation of privileges and immunities which are derived 
by the Fund from this Convention and are not included 
in those which it can claim under its articles or otherwise. 


ANNEX VI 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 


In their application to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (hereinafter called 
“the Bank’), the standard clauses shall operate subject 
to the following provisions: 

1. The following shall be substituted for section 4: 

“Actions may be brought against the Bank only 
in a court of competent jurisdiction in the territories 
of a member in which the Bank has an office, has 
appointed an agent for the purpose of accepting service 
or notice of process, or has issued or guaranteed securi- 
ties. No actions shall, however, be brought by members 
or persons acting for or deriving claims from members. 
The property and assets of the Bank shall, wheresoever 
located and by whomsoever held, be immune from all 
forms of seizure, attachment or execution before the 
delivery of final judgment against the Bank.” 

2. The following shall be substituted for section 9: 

“(a) The Bank, its assets, property, income and its 
operations and transactions authorized by its articles 
of agreement shall be immune from all taxation and 
from all customs duties. The Bank shall be immune 
from prohibitions and restrictions on imports and 
exports in respect of articles imported or exported for 
its official use and in respect of its publications. It is 
understood, however, that the Bank will not claim 
exemption from taxes which are, in fact, no more than 
charges for public utility services, and that articles 
(other than its publications) imported under this 
exemption will not be sold in the country into which 
they were imported except under conditions agreed to 
with the Government of that country. 
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“The Bank shall also be immune from the coll 
tion or payment of any tax or duty. 
“(b) No taxation of any kind shall be levied on 
obligation or security issued by the Bank (includi 
any dividend or interest thereon) by whomsoever he 
“(i) Which discriminates against such obligati 
or security solely because it is issued by the Bank; 
“(ii) If the sole jurisdictional basis for such taxati 
is the place or currency in which it is issued, ma 
payable or paid, or the location of any office or pla 
of business maintained by the Bank. 
“(c) No taxation of any kind shall be levied on a 
obligation or security guaranteed by the Bank (incl 
ing any dividend or interest thereon) by whomsoe 
held: 
“(i) Which discriminates against such obligation 
security solely because it is guaranteed by the Bank; 
“(i) If the sole jurisdictional basis for such taxati 
is the location of any office or place of business ma 
tained by the Bank.” 

3. Section 32 of the standard clauses shall 
apply to differences arising out of the interpretation 
application of privileges and immunities which % 
derived by the Bank from this Convention and are n 
included in those which it can claim under its artic 
or otherwise. 


ANNEX VII 
The World Health Organization 


In their application to the World Health Organiza 
(hereinafter called “the Organization”) the stand: 
clauses shall operate subject to the following modifi 
tions: 
1. Article V and section 25, paragraphs 1 and 2 ( 
of article VII shall extend to persons designated 
serve on the executive board of the Organization,. 
alternates and advisers, except that any waiver of 
immunity of any such persons under section 16 shall 
by the Board. 

2. (i) Experts (other than officials coming witl 
the scope of article VI) serving on committees of, 
performing missions for, the Organization shall 
accorded the following privileges and immunities 
far as is necessary for the effective exercise of their fu 
tions, including the time spent on journeys in connex 
with service on such committees or missions: 

(a) Immunity from personal arrest or seizure 
their personal baggage; 

(6) Immunity of legal process of every kind, 
respect of words spoken or written or acts done 
them in the performance of their official functions, su 
immunity to continue notwithstanding that the pers 
concerned are no longer serving on committees of, 
employed on missions for, the Organization; 

(c) The same facilities in respect of currency 
exchange restrictions, and in respect of their perso! 
baggage, as are accorded to officials of foreign govel 
ments on temporary official missions: 

(ii) Privileges and immunities are granted to 
experts of the Organization in the interests of 
Organization and not for the personal benefit of 
individuals themselves. The Organization shall 
the right and the duty to waive the immunity of 
expert in any case where in its opinion the immuf 
would impede the course of justice and can be wai 
without prejudice to the interests of the Organizati 
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ANNEX VIII 
The Universal Postal Union 


e standard clauses shall apply without modification. 


ANNEX IX 
The International Telecommunications Union 
e standard clauses shall apply without modification. 


implementation of resolution 179 (II) the 
wing specialized agencies, on the dates indi- 
|, transmitted their annexes to the Secretary- 
eral in accordance with Section 36 of the 
vention: ’ 


d Health Organization August 2, 1948 


national Civil Aviation 


ganization August 11, 1948 
national Labour 
ganisation September 14, 1948 


\GREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE UNITED STATES 
EGARDING THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
JNITED NATIONS 


> resolution 99 (1) of December 14, 1946, 
General Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
sral to negotiate and conclude with the ap- 
riate authorities of the United States an 
sment concerning the arrangements required 
result of the establishment of the permanent 
quarters of the United Nations in New York. 
resolution provided that in conducting the 
tiations the Secretary-General should be 
ed by the provisions of a draft agreement 
h had been concluded with the competent 
ed States authorities in June 1946.18? 

nat draft agreement!®? related to a head- 
ters site in a comparatively wide area within 
h the United Nations might acquire further 
els of land for the extension of the head- 
ters district or for other purposes. When the 
eral Assembly decided on December 14, 1946, 
stablish the headquarters of the United Na- 
; in New York City!®* it became necessary to 
e the draft headquarters agreement so as to 
t it to the circumstances of the urban site 
en by the Assembly. 

pursuance of the above resolution the Sec- 
y-General resumed his negotiations with the 
ed States authorities and on June 26, 1947, 
2d with the Secretary of State of the United 
ss an “Agreement between the United Na- 
; and the United States regarding the head- 
ters of the United Nations” (A/371). 
ction 28 of this Agreement provides that it 
ll be brought into effect by an exchange of 


hotes between the Secretary-General, duly author- 
ized pursuant to a resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and the appro- 
priate executive officer of the United States, duly 
authorized pursuant to appropriate action of the 
Congress”. 

In accordance with that provision, the Agree- 
ment was submitted to the Congress of the United 
States, which, on July 26, 1947, approved a joint 
resolution authorizing the President of the United 
States to bring the Agreement into effect and 
granting him the necessary powers for that pur- 
pose. The President approved the joint resolu- 
tion on August 4, 1947. It therefore remained 
for the General Assembly to approve the Agree- 
ment and to authorize the Secretary-General to 
put it into effect. 

The Secretary-General submitted a report 
(A/371) on the conduct and results of the 
negotiations to the second session of the General 
Assembly, which at its 91st plenary meeting on 
September 23, 1947, referred the matter to the 
Sixth Committee for consideration and report. 

At its 36th meeting on September 24 the Sixth 
Committee referred the Secretary-General’s report 
without prior discussion to the eleven-member 
sub-committee, which was also entrusted with the 
task of considering the question of the privileges 
and immunities of the specialized agencies.1*° 

The sub-committee confined its study to the 
text of the Agreement and compared it with the 
draft agreement which had been concluded in 
1946. The sub-committee reported to the Sixth 
Committee (A/C.6/172) that, though there were 
a considerable number of changes, they were, 
with certain exceptions, either simple adaptations 
rendered necessary by the fact that the head- 
quarters district decided on was a small area in the 
middle of the City of New York, whereas the 
previous draft agreement had in mind a much 
larger area in rural surroundings, or else were 
changes of arrangement and drafting involving 
no difference in meaning. 

The main substantive changes in the Agreement 
related to the following sections: 1°° 

Section 4. The scope of the facilities granted to 
the United Nations in the field of telecommunica- 
tions was expanded. 

Section 6. The United Nations was authorized 
to organize its own postal service. 


82See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
250-51. 

48For text of the draft agreement, see zbid., pp. 104-7. 

Ibid, pp. 272-75. 

See p. 188. 

8°See text of the Agreement, pp. 199-204. 
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Section 11. The list of persons entitled to the 
right of unimpeded transit to and from the head- 
quarters district was supplemented by the inclu- 
sion of any persons invited to the headquarters 
district by the United Nations or by a specialized 
agency. 

Section 13. This section was not contained in 
the original draft agreement. Paragraphs b and c 
of this section were the subject of extensive dis- 
cussion between the Secretary-General and the 
United States authorities. As finally agreed upon, 
the relevant provisions give the Government of 
the United States the right to require an official 
of the United Nations or the representative of a 
Member Government or a member of a repre- 
sentative’s staff to leave the territory of the United 
States in the case of abuses or of serious infrac- 
tions committed in the United States in matters 
outside his official duties. This right is surrounded 
by a number of safeguards, one of which is the 
Procedure of Consultation. It is provided that no 
proceedings shall be instituted except with the 
prior approval of the Secretary of State of the 
United States, such approval being given only 
after consultation with the appropriate Member 
or with the Secretary-General, or the appropriate 
Executive Officer of a specialized agency. Where 
the individual concerned possesses diplomatic 
immunity under Section 15 of the Headquarters 
Agreement or under the General Convention, it is 
specified that he shall not be required to leave the 
United States “otherwise than in accordance with 
the customary procedure applicable to diplomatic 
envoys accredited to the United States”. 

The sub-committee agreed that the changes in 
Sections 4, 6 and 11 constituted improvements 
from the point of view of the United Nations. 
As regards Section 13, the sub-committee was of 
the opinion that these provisions, referring to a 
case which would only be expected to arise very 
rarely, if ever, were in practice acceptable. 

According to Section 26, the provisions of the 
Headquarters Agreement are complementary to 
those of the Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations'®’ “as acceded 
to by the United States”. As the United States 
Congress, however, had not yet acceded to the 
Convention, the Secretary-General in his report 
to the General Assembly as well as the sub-com- 
mittee pointed out that the Headquarters Agree- 
ment could not fully produce all its effects until 
such time as the United States acceded to the 
Convention, and it was important, the sub-com- 
mittee urged, to know on what terms the United 
States would accede. 


Correspondence brought to its attention, — 
sub-committee’s report indicated, disclosed 
the United States Government, in acceding to t 
Convention, might make reservations regardi 
the exemption of United States nationals fro 
income tax and national service obligations (Si 
tions 18, b and c) and that it was disposed 
interpret the provisions relating to the Unit 
Nations laissez-passer (Article VII) in such 
way as to diminish its value by impeding 1 
movements in and out of the United States 
United Nations officials, although they were bei 


business. The sub-committee noted, however, 
from the point of view of the United States t 
question regarding the Jasssez-passer was a matt 
of administration rather than of legislation a 
expressed the hope that further discussions 
this point might lead to a modification of 1 
views of the United States. On the question 
the reservation to Section 18(b) of the Cot 
vention regarding exemption from taxation, tl 
sub-committee expressed the view that this | 
within the scope of another committee. Howev 
with regard to Section 18(c) (Immunity 
officials from national service obligations) t 
sub-committee was of the opinion that if t 
complete exemption of all officials could not | 
accepted by the United States it was most desirak 
that the work of the United Nations should ai 
be hampered by the calling up of officials wl 
were United States nationals. This point w 
therefore recommended for further discussion f 
tween the Secretary-General and the compete 
officials of the United States. 

The sub-committee was, however, of the op 
ion that none of these three points affected 
provisions of the Headquarters Agreement 
such a manner,that the General Assembly ne 
hesitate to approve it. The sub-committee’s f 
port stated that in the improbable event that t 
United States made other reservations to the Ge 
eral Convention, a new situation would be ¢ 
ated which should entitle the United Nations 
re-open the matter. 

The sub-committee submitted a draft resolut 
for adoption by the Sixth Committee and ¢ 
General Assembly to the effect that the Assemk 
should approve the Headquarters Agreeme 
signed on June 26, 1947, and, that it shou 
authorize the Secretary-General to bring it in 
force and to perform on behalf of the Uniti 


‘For the text of the Convention, see Yearbook of 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 100-3. 
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1s such acts or functions as might be 
sd by the Agreement. 

its 53rd meeting on October 23 the Sixth 
ittee unanimously adopted the report of the 
mmittee, after having adopted without ob- 
certain U.S.S.R. amendments (A/C.6/174). 
representative of Poland submitted a draft 
jon (A/C.6/175) relating to Section 15 
> Headquarters Agreement. This Section 
es that principal resident representatives 
mbers of the United Nations or of special- 
gencies are to be entitled in the territory 
United States to the same privileges and 
dities as are accorded to diplomatic envoys 
ited to the United States. In addition, these 
ges are to be accorded to such resident 
ers of the staff of representatives of Mem- 
f the United Nations or specialized agencies 
y be agreed upon between the Secretary- 
al (or principal executive officer of the 
lized agency ), the Government of the United 
and the Member Government concerned. 
olish resolution recommended that in reach- 
qd agreement as to the classes of persons 
e staff of delegations to be accorded the 
ges and immunities in question, the Sec- 
General and the appropriate authorities of 
nited States should use as a guide Section 16 
General Convention on the Privileges and 
nities of the United Nations. This section 
les that the term “representatives” of Mem- 
in connection with Article IV of the Con- 
n, defining privileges and immunities, 
| be deemed to include all delegates, deputy 
tes, advisers, technical experts and secte- 
of delegations. 

the Polish proposal was in line with a pro- 
contained in the report of the sub-commit- 
the effect that the provisions of Section 15 
> Headquarters Agreement should be in- 
ted liberally, it was unanimously adopted 
- Sixth Committee.1** The representative of 
tina had requested the inclusion in the 
a of the second session of the Assembly of 
m concetning the “privileges and immuni- 
ithin the boundaries of the United States of 
presentatives of Member States” (A/359) 
ad submitted a draft resolution (A/378). 
\rgentine representative later withdrew his 
tion as he considered that the Sixth Com- 
’s recommendations in connection with Sec- 
5 of the Headquarters Agreement fulfilled 
me purpose, ie., to ensure adequate privileges 
mmunities to all members of delegations 


below the rank of ambassador or minister pleni- 
potentiary. 

At its 101st plenary meeting on October 31 the 
General Assembly without opposition approved 
the report of the Sixth Committee (A/427) and 
adopted the following resolutions (169(II) ) 
recommended by the Committee: 


A 


“The General Assembly, 

‘Whereas the Secretary-General pursuant to resolution 
99 (1)*° of 14 December 1946 signed with the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States of America on 26 June 
1947 an Agteement between the United Nations and the 
United States of America regarding the Headquarters of 
the United Nations, and 

“Whereas the Secretary-General in accordance with 
the said resolution has submitted the said Agreement to 
the General Assembly; 

“Having studied the report prepared on this matter by 
the Sixth Committee, 

“Endorses the opinions expressed therein; 

“Approves the Agreement signed on 26 June 1947, 
and 

Authorizes the Sectetary-General to bring that Agree- 
ment into force in the manner provided in section 28 
thereof, and to perform on behalf of the United Nations 
such acts or functions as may be required by that Agree- 
ment. ; 


B 


“The General Assembly 

"Decides to recommend to the Secretary-General and 
to the appropriate authorities of the United States of 
America to use section 16 of the General Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations” 
as a guide in considering—under. sub-sections 2 and the 
last sentence of section 15 of the above-mentioned Agree- 
ment regarding the Headquarters—what classes of per- 
sons on the staff of delegations might be included in the 
lists to be drawn up by agreement between the Secretary- 
General, the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Member State 
concerned.” 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA RE- 
GARDING THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations and the United States of America, 

Desiring to conclude an agreement for the purpose of 
carrying out the resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly on 14 December 1946™* to establish the seat of 
the United Nations in the City of New York and to 
regulate questions arising as a result thereof; 

Have appointed as their tepresentatives for this pur- 
pose: 


**The Polish resolution originally consisted of two 
patagtaphs. The first paragraph was withdrawn by the 
Polish delegation. The second paragraph constituted the 
resolution as adopted. 

1°See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
250-51. 

See resolution 22 (1), zbzd., p. 102. 

See resolution 100 (1), zbid., p. 275. 
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The United Nations: Trygve Liz, Secretary-General, 
and 

The United States of America: George C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 

Who have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 1 

In this agreement: 

(a) The expression “headquarters district’ means: 

1. The area defined as such in Annex 1; 

2. Any other lands or buildings which may from 
time to time be included therein by supplemental agree- 
ment with the appropriate American authorities; 

(6) The expression “appropriate American authori- 
ties” means such federal, state, or local authorities in the 
United States as may be appropriate in the context and 
in accordance with the laws and customs of the United 
States, including the laws and customs of the state and 
local government involved; 

(c) The expression “General Convention” means the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations approved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on 13 February 1946, as acceded to 
by the United States; 

(d) The expression “United Nations” means the in- 
ternational organization established by the Charter of 
the United Nations, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Charter”; ; 

(e) The expression ‘Secretary-General” means the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE II 


THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 


Section 2 
The seat of the United Nations shall be the head- 
quarters district. 


Section 3 

The appropriate American authorities shall take what- 
ever action may be necessary to assure that the United 
Nations shall not be dispossessed of its property in the 
headquarters district, except as provided in section 22 in 
the event that the United Nations ceases to use the same, 
provided that the United Nations shall reimburse the 
appropriate American authorities for any costs incurred, 
after consultation with the United Nations, in liquidating 
by eminent domain proceedings or otherwise any adverse 
claims. 


Section 4 

(a) The United Nations may establish and operate in 
the headquarters district: 

1. Its own short-wave sending and receiving radio 
broadcasting facilities, including emergency link equip- 
ment, which may be used on the same frequencies (with- 
in the tolerances prescribed for the broadcasting service 
by applicable United States regulations) for radio-tele- 
graph, radio-teletype, radio-telephone, radio-telephoto, 
and similar services; 

2. One point-to-point circuit between the headquar- 
ters district and the office of the United Nations in 
Geneva (using single sideband equipment) to be used 
exclusively for the exchange of broadcasting programmes 
and inter-office communications; 


3. Low power, micto-wave, low or medium freq 
cies, facilities for communication within headqu: 
buildings only, or within such other buildings as 
temporarily be used by the United Nations; 

4, Facilities for point-to-point communications to 
same extent and subject to the same conditions as 
mitted under applicable rules and regulations for 
teur operators in the United States, except that such 
and regulations shall not be applied in a manner i 
sistent with the inviolability of the headquarters di 
provided by section 9 (a); 

5. Such other radio facilities as may be specifie 
supplemental agreement between the United Nations 
the appropriate American authorities. 

(6) The United Nations shall make arrangement: 
the operation of the services referred to in this se 
with the International Telecommunication Union, 
appropriate agencies of the Government of the 
States and the appropriate agencies of other aff 
Governments with regard to all frequencies and sit 
matters. 

(c) The facilities provided for in this section 
to the extent necessary for efficient operation, be @ 
lished and operated outside the headquarters district 

The appropriate American authorities will, on rec 
of the United Nations, make arrangements, on such t 
and in such manner as may be agreed upon by sy 
mental agreement, for the acquisition or use by 
United Nations of appropriate premises for such 
poses and the inclusion of such premises in the h 
quarters district. 


Section 5 ‘ 

In the event that the United Nations should fi 
necessary and desirable to establish and operate an 
drome, the conditions for the location, use and opera 
of such an aerodrome and the conditions under ¥ 
there shall be entry into and exit therefrom shall be 
subject of a supplemental agreement. 


Section 6 , 

In the event that the United Nations should pro 
to orgdnize its own postal service, the conditions ui 
which such service shall be set up shall be the subje 
a supplemental agreement. 


ARTICLE III 


LAWS APPLICABLE AND COMPETENT AUTHORI 
THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 
Section 7 

(a) The headquarters district shall be under the) 
trol and the authority of the United Nations as proy 
in this agreement. 

(6) Except as otherwise provided in this agree! 
or in the General Convention, the federal, state 
local law of the United States shall apply within 
headquatters district. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this agree 
or in the General Convention, the federal, state 
local courts of the United States shall have jurisdi¢ 
over acts done and transactions taking place in the f 
quarters district as provided in applicable federal, 
and local laws. 

(d) The federal, state and local courts of the Uj 
States, when dealing with cases arising out of or reli 
to acts done or transactions taking place in the h 
quarters district, shall take into account the regule 
enacted by the United Nations under section 8. 
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. 8 

United Nations shall have the power to make 
ions, operative within the headquarters district, 
> purpose of establishing therein conditions in all 
s necessary for the full execution of its functions. 
leral, state or local law or regulation of the United 
which is inconsistent with a regulation of the 
Nations authorized by this section, shall, to the 
of such inconsistency, be applicable within the 
larters district. Any dispute, between the United 
is and the United States, as to whether a regulation 
United Nations is authorized by this section or as 
ther a federal, state or local law or regulation is 
stent with any regulation of the United Nations 
ized by this section, shall be promptly settled as 
ed in section 21. Pending such settlement, the 
ion of the United Nations shall apply, and the 
, state or local law or regulation shall be inap- 
e in the headquarters district to the extent that the 
Nations claims it to be inconsistent with the regu- 
of the United Nations. This section shall not pre- 
1e teasonable application of fire protection regula- 
f the appropriate American authorities. 

12) 

The headquarters district shall be inviolable. 
|, state or local officers or officials of the United 
whether administrative, judicial, military or police, 
jot enter the headquarters district to perform any 

duties therein except with the consent of and 
conditions agreed to by the Secretary-General. 
srvice of legal process, including the seizure of 
- property, may take place within the headquarters 
only with the consent of and under conditions 
ed by the Secretary-General. 

Without prejudice to the provisions of the Gen- 
onvention or article IV of this agreement, the 
Nations shall prevent the headquarters district 
becoming a refuge either for persons who are 
1g arrest under the federal, state, or local law of 
rited States or are required by the Government of 
nited States for extradition to another country, or 
rsons who are endeavouring to avoid service of 
rocess. 


2 10 

United Nations may expel or exclude persons 
he headquarters district for violation of its regula- 
opted under section 8 or for other cause. Persons 
jolate such regulations shall be subject to other 
es or to detention under arrest only in accordance 
he provisions of such laws or regulations as may 
pted by the appropriate American authorities. 


ARTICLE IV 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


2 11 

federal, state or local authorities of the United 
shall not impose any impediments to transit to or 
he headquarters district of: 
Representatives of Members or officials of the 
| Nations, or of specialized agencies as defined in 
» 57, paragraph 2, of the Charter, or the families 
1 representatives or officials; 
Experts performing missions for the United Na- 
yt for such specialized agencies; 
Representatives of the Press, or of radio, film or 
information agencies, who have been accredited 
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by the United Nations (or by such a specialized agency) 
after consultation with the United States; 

4. Representatives of non-governmental organizations 
recognized by the United Nations for the purpose of 
consultation under Article 71 of the Charter; or 

5. Other persons invited to the headquarters district 
by the United Nations or by such specialized agency on 
official business. 

The appropriate American authorities shall afford any 
necessary protection to such persons while in transit to 
or from the headquarters district. This section does not 
apply to general interruptions of transportation which 
are to be dealt with as provided in section 17, and does 
not impair the effectiveness of generally applicable laws 
and regulations as to the operation of means of trans- 
portation. 


Section 12 

The provisions of section 11 shall be applicable irre- 
spective of the relations existing between the Govern- 
ments of the persons referred to in that section and the 
Government of the United States. 


Section 13 

(a) Laws and regulations in force in the United 
States regarding the entry of aliens shall not be applied 
in such manner as to interfere with the privileges referred 
to in section 11. When visas are required for persons 
referred to in that section, they shall be granted without 
charge and as promptly as possible. 

(6) Laws and regulations in force in the United 
States regarding the residence of aliens shall not be ap- 
plied in such manner as to interfere with the privileges 
referred to in section 11 and, specifically, shall not be 
applied in such manner as to require any such person to 
leave the United States on account of any activities per- 
formed by him in his official capacity. In case of abuse 
of such privileges of residence by any such person in ac- 
tivities in the United States outside his official capacity, 
it is understood that the privileges referred to in section 
11 shall not be construed to grant him exemption from 
the laws and regulations of the United States regarding 
the continued residence of aliens, provided that: 

1. No proceedings shall be instituted under such laws 
or regulations to require any such person to leave the 
United States except with the prior approval of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. Such approval shall 
be given only after consultation with the appropriate 
Member in the case of a representative of a Member (or 
a member of his family) or with the Secretary-General 
or the principal executive officer of the appropriate spe- 
cialized agency in the case of any other person referred 
to in section 11; 

2. A representative of the Member concerned, the 
Secretary-General or the principal executive officer of the 
appropriate specialized agency, as the case may be, shall 
have the right to appear in any such proceedings on be- 
half of the person against whom they are instituted; 

3. Persons who are entitled to diplomatic privileges 
and immunities under section 15 or under the General 
Convention shall not be required to leave the United 
States otherwise than in accordance with the customary 
procedure applicable to diplomatic envoys accredited to - 
the United States. 

(c) This section does not prevent the requirement of 
reasonable evidence to establish that persons claiming the 
rights granted by section 11 come within the classes 
described in that section, or the reasonable application 
of quarantine and public health regulations. 
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(d) Except as provided above in this section and in 
the General Convention, the United States retains full 
control and authority over the entry of persons or prop- 
erty into the territory of the United States and the condi- 
tions under which persons may remain or reside there. 

(e) The Secretary-General shall, at the request of the 
appropriate American authorities, enter into discussions 
with such authorities, with a view to making arrange- 
ments for registering the arrival and departure of per- 
sons who have been granted visas valid only for transit 
to and from the headquarters district and sojourn therein 
and in its immediate vicinity. 

(f) The United Nations shall, subject to the fore- 
going provisions of this section, have the exclusive right 
to authorize or prohibit entry of persons and property 
into the headquarters district and to prescribe the condi- 
tions under which persons may remain or reside there. 


Section 14 

The Secretary-General and the appropriate American 
authorities shall, at the request of either of them, consult 
as to methods of facilitating entrance into the United 
States, and the use of available means of transportation, 
by persons coming from abroad who wish to visit the 
headquarters district and do not enjoy the rights referred 
to in this article. 


ARTICLE V 


PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Section 15 

1. Every person designated by a Member as the prin- 
cipal permanent representative to the United Nations of 
such Member or as a permanent tepresentative with the 
rank of ambassador or minister plenipotentiary; 

2. Such resident members of their staffs as may be 
agreed upon between the Secretary-General, the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Government of the 
Member concerned; 

3. Every person designated by a member of a special- 
ized agency—as defined in Article 57, paragraph 2 of the 
Charter—as its principal permanent representative, with 
the rank of ambassador or minister plenipotentiary at 
the headquarters of such agency in the United States; and 

4. Such other principal permanent representatives of 
members of a specialized agency and such resident mem- 
bers of the staffs of representatives of a specialized agency 
as may be agreed upon between the principal executive 
officer of the specialized agency, the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the Member con- 
cerned, 

Shall, whether residing inside or outside the headquar- 
ters district, be entitled in the territory of the United 
States to the same privileges and immunities, subject to 
corresponding conditions and obligations, as it accords to 
diplomatic envoys accredited to it. In the case of Mem- 
bers whose Governments ate not recognized by the 
United States, such privileges and immunities need be 
extended to such representatives, ot persons on the staffs 
of such representatives, only within the headquarters 
district, at their residence and offices if outside the dis- 
trict, in transit between the district and such residences 
and offices, and in transit on official business to or from 
foreign countries. 


ARTICLE VI 
POLICE PROTECTION OF THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 


Section 16 
(a) The appropriate American authorities shall exer- 
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cise due diligence to ensure that the tranquility ¢ 
headquarters district is not disturbed by the unauthe 
entry of groups of persons from outside or by di 
ances in its immediate vicinity and shall cause to be 
vided on the boundaries of the headquarters district 
police protection as is required for these purposes. 

(6) If so requested by the Secretary-General, th 
propriate American authorities shall provide a suff 
number of police for the preservation of law and 
in the headquarters district, and for the removal { 
from of persons as requested under the authority o 
United Nations. The United Nations shall, if requ 
enter into arrangements with the appropriate Ame 
authorities to reimburse them for the reasonable @ 
such services. 


ARTICLE VII 


PUBLIC SERVICES AND PROTECTION OF 
HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 


Section 17 

(a) The appropriate American authorities will 
cise, to the extent requested by the Secretary-Genera 
powers which they possess to ensure that the head 
ters district shall be supplied on equitable terms wit 
necessary public services, including electricity, wate: 
post, telephone, telegraph, transportation, drainage 
lection of refuse, fire protection, snow removal, ete 
In case of any interruption or threatened interrupti 
any such services, the appropriate American auth 
will consider the needs of the United Nations as” 
of equal importance with the similar needs of ess 
agencies of the Government of the United States 
will take steps accordingly to ensure that the we 
the United Nations is not prejudiced. 

(6) Special provisions with reference to mainte 


in annex 2. 


Section 18 

The appropriate American authorities shall tak 
reasonable steps to ensure that the amenities of the 
quarters district are not prejudiced and the purpost 


United Nations shall on its part take all reasonable 
to ensure that the amenities of the land in the vi 
of the headquarters district are not prejudiced by af 
made of the land in the headquarters district b 
United Nations. 


Section 19 
It is agreed that no form of racial or religious dis 
nation shall be permitted within the headquarters di 


ARTICLE VIII 


MATTERS RELATING TO THE OPERATION OF TI 
AGREEMENT 
Section 20 
The Secretary-General and the appropriate Amt 
authorities shall settle by agreement the channels th 
which they will communicate regarding the appli 
of the provisions of this agreement and other que 


such supplemental agreements as may be necessary | 
fil the purposes of this agreement. In making st 


States shall consult with the appropriate state ane 
authorities. If the Secretary-General so requests, th 
retary of State of the United States shall appoint a § 
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sentative for the purpose of liaison with the Sec- 
y-General. 


on 21 
:) Any dispute between the United Nations and the 
ed States concerning the interpretation or applica- 
of this agreement or of any supplemental agreement, 
h is not settled by negotiation or other agreed mode 
ttlement, shall be referred for final decision to a 
nal of three arbitrators, one to be named by the 
tary-General, one to be named by the Secretary of 
of the United States, and the third to be chosen by 
wo, or, if they should fail to agree upon a third, 
by the President of the International Court of 
ce. 
») The Secretary-General or the United States may 
he General Assembly to request of the International 
t of Justice an advisory opinion on any legal ques- 
arising in the course of such proceedings. Pending 
eceipt of the opinion of the Court, an interim deci- 
of the arbitral tribunal shall be observed by both 
es. Thereafter, the arbitral tribunal shall render a 
decision, having regard to the opinion of the Court. 


ARTICLE IX 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


on 22 

-) The United Nations shall not dispose of all or 
part of the land owned by it in the headquarters 
ict without the consent of the United States. If the 
ed States is unwilling to consent it shall buy the land 
1estion from the United Nations at a price to be de- 
ined as provided in paragraph (d) of this section. 
») If the seat of the United Nations is removed 
the headquarters district, all right, title and inter- 
f the United Nations in and to real property in the 
quarters district or any part of it shall, on request of 
r the United Nations or the United States, be as- 
d and conveyed to the United States. In the absence 
ich a tequest, the same shall be assigned and con- 
1 to the subdivision of a state in which it is located 
f such sub-division shall not desire it, then to the 
in which it is located. If none of the foregoing 
e the same, it may be disposed of as provided in 
staph (a) of this section. 

) If the United Nations disposes of all or any part 
¢ headquarters district, the provisions of other sec- 
of this agreement which apply to the headquarters 
ict shall immediately cease to apply to the land and 
lings so disposed of. 

1) The price to be paid for any conveyance under 
section shall, in default of agreement, be the then 
value of the land, buildings and installations, to be 
mined under the procedure provided in section 21. 


on 23 

ye seat of the United Nations shall not be removed 
the headquarters district unless the United Nations 
ld so decide. 


om 24 

lis agreement shall cease to be in force if the seat 
e United Nations is removed from the territory of 
Jnited States, except for such provisions as may be 
cable in connexion with the orderly termination of 
yperations of the United Nations at its seat in the 
2d States and the disposition of its property therein. 


om 25 ; 
herever this agreement imposes obligations on the 


appropriate American authorities, the Government of 
the United States shall have the ultimate responsibility 
for the fulfilment of such obligations by the appropriate 
American authorities. 


Section 26 

The provisions of this agreement shall be complemen- 
tary to the provisions of the General Convention. In so 
far as any provision of this agreement and any provisions 
of the General Convention relate to the same subject 
matter, the two provisions shall, wherever possible, be 
treated as complementary so that both provisions shall 
be applicable and neither shall narrow the effect of the 
other; but in any case of absolute conflict, the pfovisions 
of this agreement shall prevail. 
Section 27 

This agreement shall be construed in the light of its 
primary purpose to enable the United Nations at its 
headquarters in the United States, fully and efficiently, 
to discharge its responsibilities and fulfil its purposes. 


Section 28 

This agreement shall be brought into effect by an ex- 
change of notes between the Secretary-General, duly 
authorized pursuant to a resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, and the approptiate ex- 
ecutive officer of the United States, duly authorized pur- 
suant to appropriate action of the Congress. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective representatives 
have signed this agreement and have affixed their seals 
hereto. 

DONE in duplicate, in the English and French lan- 
guages, both authentic, at Lake Success, this twenty-sixth 
day of June 1947. 


ANNEX 1 


The area referred to in section 1, paragraph (a) 1, 
consists of: 

(a) The premises bounded on the east by the westerly 
side of Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, on the west by the 
easterly side of First Avenue, on the north by the south- 
erly side of East Forty-Eighth Street, and on the south by 
the northerly side of East Forty-Second Street, all as pro- 
posed to be widened, in the borough of Manhattan, City 
and State of New York, and 

(b) An easement over Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, 
above a lower limiting plane to be fixed for the con- 
struction and maintenance of an esplanade, together with 
the structures thereon and foundations and columns to 
support the same in locations below such limiting plane, 
the entire area to be more definitely defined by supple- 
mental agreement between the United Nations and the 
United States of America. 


ANNEX 2 


MAINTENANCE OF UTILITIES AND 
UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 


Section 1 

The Secretary-General agrees to provide passes to duly 
authorized employees of the City of New York, the State 
of New York, or any of their agencies or sub-divisions, 
for the purpose of enabling them to inspect, repair, main- 
tain, reconstruct and relocate utilities, conduits, mains 
and sewers within the headquarters district. 
Section 2 

Underground constructions may be undertaken by the 
City of New York, or the State of New York, or any of 
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their agencies or sub-divisions, within the headquarters 
district only after consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and under conditions which shall not disturb the 
carrying out of the functions of the United Nations. 

On November 21, 1947, the Headquarters 
Agreement entered into effect, upon an exchange 
of notes between the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and Warren R. Austin, the duly 
authorized representative of the United States. 

On December 18, 1947, an interim Headquar- 
ters Agreement was signed extending the appro- 
priate provisions of the Headquarters Agreement 
to the interim headquarters of the United Nations 
at Lake Success. 

Implementation of Section 15 of the Head- 
quarters Agreement, in order to carry out the 
material application of the diplomatic privileges 
to the persons concerned, was arranged in a series 
of negotiations with the United States Depart- 
ment of State, as well as with the State and City 
authorities of New York. Other negotiations 
followed in order to implement the Agreement 
fully. 


d. REGISTRATION AND PUBLICATION OF 
‘TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 


On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
had adopted regulations governing the registra- 
tion, filing, recording and publication of treaties 
and international agreements in accordance with 
Article 102 of the Charter (resolution 97 (1) ) 1%? 

The Secretary-General submitted a report (A/- 
380) to the second session of the General Assem- 
bly concerning the progress made in the registra- 
tion and publication of treaties and international 
agreements. This report indicated that up to Au- 
gust 12, 1947, the Secretariat had received 344 
treaties or international agreements of which 100 
had been registered and 45 had been filed and 
recorded; 199 treaties and international agree- 
ments, including 151 transmitted prior to the 
adoption of the resolution, the Secretary-General 
reported, were still the subject of correspondence 
with the governments concerned with a view to 
the completion of certain necessary formalities. 
(According to later figures which the Secretariat 
presented orally to the Sixth Committee, 418 
treaties and international agreements were re- 
ceived by October 20, 1947.) 

The Secretariat, the report indicated, had en- 
countered certain difficulties in defining the term 
“international agreement”. It had been decided, 
however, on the basis of the definition contained 
in the report of Committee IV/2 of the United 
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Nations Conference on International Organ 
tion,!? to register ex officio the instruments 
adherence transmitted to the Secretary-General 
new Members of the United Nations and < 
declarations by states, under Article 36, paragrs 
2, of the Statute of the International Court 
Justice, accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
the Court. 

In conclusion, the Secretary-General’s ref 
stated that the establishment of the service for 
registration and publication of treaties was f 
complete. Statements of treaties and internati¢ 
agreements registered or filed and recorded y 
being published monthly and the first volume 
the United Nations treaty series was in the hai 
of the publisher. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 
1947, the General Assembly referred the Secret 
General's report to the Sixth Committee, wh 
considered it at its 54th meeting on October 

A member of the Legal Department of | 
Secretariat orally amplified the report of the Set 
tary-General and raised certain additional poii 
Among other things it was suggested that it wo 
be desirable, in the case of a multilateral agi 
ment, that this should be: presented for regis 
tion by the government or the authority hay 
the custody of the original document, which sho 
also register all subsequent actions in accordaj 
with Article 2 of the regulations adopted by 
General Assembly on December 14, 1946. As 
gards the registration of subsequent actions, 
Secretariat pointed out that the registration ¢ 
statement would be sufficient when there wai 
change in the parties to a registered treaty. WI 
the scope or application of the agreement 
modified, however, the document to be registe 
should not be an ordinary statement, but the 
tual instrument, for example, the exchange 
notes or additional protocol, etc. which 
brought about the modification in question. 

In connection with the Secretary-General’s 
port the Sixth Committee discussed at some let 
the nature of the obligation incumbent upon M 
bers under Article 102 of the Charter. The 
jority of the Committee considered that the ¢ 
gation in paragraph 1 of this Article was abso 
and quite independent of the sanction containec 
paragraph 2. Members therefore were unde 
definite obligation to register al] treaties and 
peter Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 

©The report of Committee IV/2 stated that the 1 
international agreement should include “unilateral 


gagements of an international character which have 
accepted”. : 
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onal agreements. Certain representatives, 
=r, maintained that Article 102 allowed 
© exercise their own judgment on the neces- 
registration. 
umber of representatives stressed the need 
recise definition of the meaning of “treaties 
ternational agreements’ and the representa- 
Colombia proposed the setting up of a sub- 
ttee to establish such a definition. The ma- 
of the Committee, however, considered that 
too early to attempt a precise definition and 
xperience and precedent would gradually 
he problem. 

representative of the United Kingdom pro- 
that the General Assembly should recom- 
Members to be prompt in sending in treaties 
gistration, while the Chairman suggested 
might be advisable to set a time limit for 
sistration of treaties. The Committee con- 
, however, that it was not necessary to adopt 
al recommendation in this connection. 
regards the question whether there existed 
igation to register unilateral commitments, 
mmittee agreed generally with the point of 
idopted by the Secretariat that those com- 
ats might be considered as unilateral engage- 
of an international character in accordance 
1e definition of Committee IV/2 of the San 
sco Conference.1* 

representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed 
y a draft resolution to the effect that the 
il Assembly should note the Secretary-Gen- 
report regarding the registration and pub- 
1 of treaties and international agreements. 
give expression to the majority view that 
102 of the Charter imposed a definite ob- 
n, the representative of Egypt proposed an 
ment to the effect that the General Assem- 
uld call the attention of Member States to 
ligation contained in Article 102 of the 
r. 
Sixth Committee adopted this amendment 
vote of 33 to 0, with 8 abstentions. The 
ion as amended was then adopted unan- 


the recommendation of the Sixth Commit- 
1/457) the General Assembly at its 113th 
7 meeting on November 14, 1947, adopted, 
tt objection, the following resolution 
IT) ): 

» General Assembly 

es mote of the report of the Secretary-General 
vent A/380) on the registration and publication 
ies and international agreements, and 

nus the attention of the States Members to the 
ions imposed by Article 102 of the Charter.” 
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e. UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


The Secretary-General submitted a memoran- 
dum (A/342) to the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in which he stated that the need 
for a United Nations flag had already been felt, 
and would undoubtedly be increasingly felt in the 
future, in connection with the work of the com- 
mittees or commissions sent by organs of the 
United Nations to different parts of the world, 
for use at headquarters and at United Nations of- 
fices and information centres. 

The Secretary-General reported that in order 
that the Commission of Investigation concerning 
Greek Frontier Incidents might enjoy the protec- 
tion of and be identified by a neutral symbol while 
travelling through troubled areas or sitting at meet- 
ings under the jurisdiction of several countries, 
an unofficial flag had been designed by the Secre- 
tariat. 

This flag was composed of the official emblem of 
the United Nations, as approved by the General 
Assembly on December 7, 1946 (resolution 
92 (1) ),1® centred on a ground of light blue and 
encircled by the words “United Nations: Nations 
Unies”, 

The Secretary-General stated that he felt that 
the design already used bearing the United Na- 
tions emblem but without encircling words pos- 
sessed the essential requirements of simplicity and 
dignity for an official United Nations flag and he 
therefore proposed a draft resolution that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should adopt this design as the flag 
of the United Nations. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred this question to the 
Sixth Committee, which at its 43rd meeting on 
October 7 unanimously adopted, with a minor 
change, the draft resolution recommended by the 
Secretary-General. 

On the recommendation of the Sixth Commit- 
tee (A/414) the General Assembly at its 96th 
plenary meeting on October 20, 1947, adopted 
without objection the following resolution 
(167 (II) ): 

“The General Assembly 

“Recognizes that it is desirable to adopt a distinctive 
flag of the United Nations and to authorize its use and, 
therefore, 

"Resolves that the flag of the United Nations shall be 
the official emblem adopted by the General Assembly 


under the terms of its resolution 92 (1) of 7 December 
1946, centred on a light blue ground; 


See Documents of the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization, op. cit., Vol. 13, p. 705, 
doc. 933, IV/2/42 (2). 

See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
251-52. 
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“Directs the Secretary-General to draw up regulations 
concerning the dimensions and proportions of the flag; 

“Authorizes the Secretary-General to adopt a flag code, 
having in mind the desirability of a regulated use of the 
flag and the protection of its dignity.” 


f. UNITED NATIONS DAy 


In a memorandum to the second session of the 
General Assembly (A/343) the Secretary-General 
stated that the commemoration, on June 26, 1947, 
of the second anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter had proved very valuable in promoting 
understanding of the aims and activities of the 
United Nations. The Secretary-General therefore 
proposed that June 26 should be known in the fu- 
ture as “United Nations Charter Day” and should 
be devoted by Member Governments and the 
United Nations to reminding the peoples of the 
world of the purposes of the United Nations and 
to giving them a report on the progress made 
towards carrying out these purposes. 

In his memorandum the Secretary-General 
stated further that numerous non-governmental 
organizations and educational leaders had sug- 
gested that, in addition to “United Nations Charter 
Day”, the date of the coming into force of the 
Charter, namely October 24, should in future be 
known as “United Nations Peace Day” and be de- 
voted to commemorations of a more general char- 
acter, the aim of which would be in particular, to 
build up a better understanding of international 
relations on the part of students and non-govern- 
mental organizations, and of the contribution 
which each nation can make thereto. The date of 
October 24 was considered more suitable than 
June 26 for this particular purpose, because on 
the Jatter date the schools in the northern hem- 
isphere are on vacation. The Secretary-General 
endorsed the proposal of a “United Nations Peace 
Day” to be observed on October 24. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred this question 
to the Sixth Committee, which considered it ‘at its 
43rd and 44th meetings on October 7 and 8. 

At its 44th meeting the Sixth Committee de- 
cided unanimously in favor of a single “United 
Nations Day” instead of a “United Nations Char- 
ter Day” and a “United Nations Peace Day” on 
separate dates. By a vote of 21 to 20 the Com- 
mittee then decided that “United Nations Day” 
should be observed on October 24 rather than on 
June 26. 

On the recommendation of the Sixth Commit- 
tee (A/413) the General Assembly therefore at 
its 101st plenary meeting on October 31, 1947, 
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unanimously adopted the following resol 
(168 (II) ): 
"The General Assembly 
“Declares that 24 October, the anniversary of thi 
ing into force of the Charter of the United Nation 


henceforth be officially called “United Nations 
and shall be devoted to making known to the peof 


the world the aims and achievements of the Unit 
tions and to gaining their support for the work 
United Nations; 

“Invites Member Governments to co-operate W 
United Nations in securing observance of this at 


’ 


sary. 


g. PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ITS 
CODIFICATION 


(1) Establishment of an International 
Commission 


By resolution 94(1) of December 11, 194 
General Assembly, with a view to implem 
its obligations under Article 13, paragraph 
the Charter, established a seventeen-member 
mittee to study the methods by which the G 
Assembly should encourage the progressive 
opment of international law and its eventual 
fication. 

The Committee, which met at Lake Succes: 
May 12 to June 17, 1947, submitted a 
(A/331) to the second session of the Genel 
sembly, recommending the establishment 
International Law Commission of fifteen me 
to be elected according to a plan based, with 
slight modifications, on the method presctib 
the election of the judges of the Interng 
Court of Justice, ie, the members were 
elected jointly by the General Assembly ai 
Security Council on the basis of a list of cane 
nominated by the States Members of the ft 
Nations. 

The members of the International Law 
mission were to serve on a full-time basis for 
year terms and were to be eligible for re-e 
if the General Assembly should decide aft 
initial period that the Commission should b 
tinued. 

For convenience of reference the Commit 
the Progressive Development of Internation: 
and its Codification divided the tasks of the 
national Law Commission into: 

(a) The “progressive” development of 
national law, which would involve the draft 
a convention on a subject which had not ye 
regulated by international law or in reg 
which the Jaw has not yet been highly dey 
or formulated in the practice of states, and 
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.) The “codification” of international law, 
h would involve the more precise formulation 
ystematization of the law in areas where thete 
een extensive state practice, precedent and 
ine. 

ie Committee recognized, however, that the 
; employed were not mutually exclusive, as, 
xample, in cases where the formulation and 
matization of the existing law may lead to the 
usion that some new tule should be suggested 
doption by states. 

ie majority of the Committee agreed that the 
mission should be authorized to consider proj- 
und draft conventions for the progressive de- 
ment of international law referred to it by the 
tal Assembly as well as by governments, by 
organs of the United Nations, by specialized 
ies and by those official bodies established by 
governmental agreement to further the pro- 
ive development of international law and its 
cation. The Committee’s report indicated in 
| the procedure to be followed by the Com- 
on in preparing draft conventions. 

far as the “codification” of international law 
concerned, the Committee recommended that 
seneral Assembly should instruct the Inter- 
nal Law Commission to survey the whole field 
stomary international law with a view of se- 
g topics for codification. If the International 
Commission found that the codification of a 
ular topic was desirable or necessary, it should 
nt its recommendations to the General As- 
ly in the form of draft articles of multipartite 
tions. These recommendations might be 
- (a) that no further action be taken, or (b) 
he General Assembly adopt all or part of the 
nission’s report by resolution, or (c) that the 
ral Assembly recommend the draft to states 
e conclusion of a convention, or (d) that the 
ral Assembly convoke a special conference to 
ler the conclusion of a convention. 

e Committee also recommended that the Com- 
n should consider meanis of encouraging the 
essive development of international law by 
vermments in the technique of multipartite in- 
ents in relation to such matters as uniform 
clauses. The Commission should further con- 
the utility and importance of encouraging the 
ation of and accession to multipartite con- 
yns already concluded. Finally, the Commis- 
should consider ways and means of making 
vidences of customary international law more 
y available by the compilation of digests of 
practice and by the collection and publication 
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of the decisions of national and international courts 
on international law questions. 

The Committee agreed that the Commission 
should be authorized to consult, if need be, any of 
the organs of the United Nations on any draft or 
projects, the subject matter of which was relevant 
to the particular organ, and that the Commission 
should further be authorized to consult any na- 
tional or international organization, official or non- 
official, on any matter entrusted to it, if and when 
it believed that such a procedure might aid in the 
attainment of its objectives. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
the General Assembly teferred the report of the 
Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codification to the Sixth 
Committee. 

In the coutse of the general debate which took 
place at the 37th and 38th meetings of the Sixth 
Committee on September 25 and 26, a number of 
proposals were submitted. 

The representative of the United States sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (A/C.6/137) for the 
establishment of an International Law Commission 
the members of which were to be elected by the 
General Assembly, if possible at its second session 
(not by the Assembly and the Security Council 
jointly), and were to serve on a part-time instead 
of a full-time basis. In the event of a vacancy oc- 
cutring in the Commission, the International Court 
of Justice should appoint a successor for the un- 
expired term. The Commission was to meet peri- 
odically and was to submit an annual report to the 
General Assembly. 

The United States proposal did not define the 
functions of the Commission in detail but provid- 
ed that it should determine its own organization 
and procedures, giving due regard to the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and its Codification. 

The Secretary-General, the United States pro- 
posal provided, should make available to the Com- 
mission staff and facilities to enable the Commis- 
sion to perform its functions. It was the sense of 
the General Assembly, the proposal concluded, 
that there should be developed within the Secre- 
tariat under the functional supervision of the Com- 
mission a group of specialists in international law, 
public and private, who would devote their fwll 
time to the consideration of international law, its 
development and codification, the preparation of 
interim drafts on specific subjects, and generally 
to assisting the Commission in the performance of 
its functions. 
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The representatives of the United Kingdom 
(A/C.6/138), the Netherlands (A/C.6/140), Ca- 
nada (A/C.6/142) and Egypt (A/C.6/144) sub- 
mitted amendments to the United States draft 
resolution. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 
proposal (A/C.6/141) to the effect that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should postpone the establishment 
of an International Law Commission. The Com- 
mittee on the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and its Codification should continue 
its preliminary work and report to the third session 
of the General Assembly. 

According to a French draft proposal (A/C- 
6/139), the General Assembly should establish an 
International Law Commission, consisting of ex- 
perts nominated by the Members of the United 
Nations and elected by the General Assembly. The 
Commission was to meet in sessions. The right of 
initiating studies to be undertaken by the Com- 
mission was to be reserved to the General Assem- 
bly. The French draft resolution provided further 
that the Commission should submit to the third 
regular session of the General Assembly a draft 
multilateral convention on the principles recog- 
nized by the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal 
and a draft declaration on the Rights and Duties 
of States. The Commission should also submit a 
list of other questions which it considered desira- 
ble to study. The General Assembly should rec- 
ommend to the Commission “not to dissociate the 
progressive development of international law and 
its codification”, and to associate in its work, by 
means of consultations, national or international 
bodies well-known for their special competence 
(such as the Institut de Droit International and 
the International Law Association). 

On the proposal of the Australian representative 
the Sixth Committee at its 38th meeting on Sep- 
tember 26, 1947, decided by a large majority to 
establish a sub-committee to co-ordinate all the 
various proposals, resolutions and amendments. 
The Chairman named the following to be members 
of the sub-committee:. Australia, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, France, Greece, 
Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 

The sub-committee first of all examined the 
question as to whether the General Assembly 
should proceed, during its present session, to elect 
an International Law Commission, as advocated by 
the Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codification. Some mem- 
bers of the sub-committee were of the opinion that 
the statute of the new Commission should be drawn 
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up without delay and the members elected dut 
the current session of the Assembly. Others, w 
anxious that the statute of the International | 
Commission should be drawn up during the p 
ent session of the Assembly, preferred that elec 
of the members of the Commission should be g 
poned until the next session. A third grouj 
members expressed the opinion that the adop 
of the Commission’s statute should also be { 
poned until the next session of the Asser 
After long discussion, the sub-committee deci 
by vote of 8 to 7, in favor of election of the 
bers of the International Law Commission du 
the current session of the General Assembly. 

In view of the narrow majority by which 
decision was made, the sub-committee instr 
its Rapporteur to present an interim report t¢ 
Sixth Committee. ' 

The Sixth Committee considered this int 
report (A/C.6/150) at its 40th meeting on ¢ 
ber 2, 1947. It was decided without a vote tha 
International Law Commission should be estak 
ed at the second session of the General Assen 
The Committee then decided by a vote of 33 
that the election of the members of the Com 
sion should be postponed until the third re 
session of the General Assembly. 

In view of the Sixth Committee's decision 
sub-committee proceeded to prepare a draft 
lution and a draft statute for the International 
Commission on the basis of the recommends 
contained in the report of the Committee on 
Progressive Development of International Lay 
its Codification. In fifteen meetings the sub- 
mittee undertook a paragraph-by-paragraph 
amination of the report. 

In the main the sub-committee adopted the 
ommendations of the Committee on the Progre 
Development of International Law and its € 
fication (A/331) but introduced some impé 
changes. The major changes are noted below 

The sub-committee decided that the membé 
the International Law Commission should not 
der full-time service, but should meet in ses 
Instead of being elected by the General Asse 
and the Security Council by a comparable p 
dure to that laid down in the Statute of the. 
national Court of Justice for the election ¢ 
judges, it was decided that the members 0 
Commission should be elected by the Genera 
sembly only. The sub-committee also decided 
only nationals of States Members of the U 
Nations should be eligible for election, a 
tion not recommended by the Committee ¢ 
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ssive Development of International Law and 
dification. 
Committee had proposed that each Mem- 
ate may nominate as candidates two of its 
ationals and up to eight nations of other 
The sub-committee reduced the latter fig- 
two. 
ereas it had been proposed that vacancies in 
ymmission should be filled by the Security 
il from a list of persons nominated by the 
ational Law Commission from the original 
of candidates, the sub-committee decided 
e International Law Commission itself should 
7 vacancy that might occur. 
regards the procedure to be followed by the 
ational Law Commission, the Committee on 
ogressive Development of International Law 
s Codification had recommended that in the 
tment of rapporteurs and members of sub- 
ittees the Commission should in certain cases 
€ tO go outside its own membership. The 
mmittee decided, however, that all rappor- 
and sub-committee members must be ap- 
d from amongst the members of the Inter- 
al Law Commission. 
o of the recommendations of the Committee 
e Progressive Development of International 
ind its Codification were not taken over by 
b-committee, i.e., that the Commission should 
ler ways and means of bringing about im- 
ments in the technique of multipartite con- 
ons and of encouraging the ratification of and 
ion to multipartite conventions already con- 


e Committee on the Progressive Develop- 
of International Law and its Codification 
aken the view that the task of the Interna- 
_Law Commission should embrace not only 
eld of public international law but also the 
e of private international law. The sub-com- 
e, however, decided that the Commission 
d concern itself primarily with public inter- 
nal law, although it would not be precluded 
entering the field of private international law. 
e Sixth Committee considered the report of 
ub-committee (A/C.6/193), including the 
statute of the International Law Commission, 
58th meeting on November 20. 

€ tepresentative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 
er of amendments (A/C.6/199) to the draft 
ition and to the draft statute of the Inter- 
nal Law Commission. Amendments were also 
itted by the representatives of the United 
dom (A/C.6/SR.58) and the United States 
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(A/C.6/195), and of Norway and the Dominican 
Republic (A/C.6/SR.58). 

The Sixth Committee adopted by a large major- 
ity a U.S.S.R. amendment to the third paragraph 
of the draft resolution’®® to the effect that the 
membership of the International Law Commission 
should be representative of the chief forms of civil- 
ization and the basic legal systems of the world. 

A USS.R. amendment to delete the provision 
that no two members of the Commission should 
be nationals of the same state (Article 2, para- 
graph 2 of the draft statute) was not adopted. 

The representative of the United Kingdom pro- 
posed the deletion of the provision (Article 3, 
paragraph 3) that only nationals of Members of 
the United Nations should be eligible for election. 
Adopting this amendment by a vote of 19 to 15, 
with 1 abstention, the Sixth Committee reversed 
the sub-committee’s earlier decision. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed to 
amend Article 11 of the draft statute so as to pro- 
vide that vacancies in the International Law Com- 
mission should be filled by the President of the 
General Assembly, who should appoint a new 
member from the list of candidates used in con- 
nection with the election of the original members 
of the Commission. The Sixth Committee rejected 
this amendment by a vote of 26 to 6. 

A further U.S.S.R. amendment provided that 
Article 15 of the draft statute should be amended 
so as to indicate clearly that both the progressive 
development of international law and its codifica- 
tion should be undertaken by means of multipartite 
conventions only. The majority of the sub-com- 
mittee had agreed that other methods, such as the 
scientific restatement of international law, might 
be used also in the codification of international 
law. The Sixth Committee rejected the amend- 
ment by a vote of 25 to 9. 

The Sixth Committee rejected by a vote of 26 
to 6 a U.S.S.R. amendment to delete Article 16, 
paragraph (e), of the draft statute, which provides 
that in connection with the progressive develop- 
ment of international law the Commission may 
consult with scientific institutions and individual 
experts and that these experts need not necessarily 
be Members of the United Nations. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed the 
deletion of Article 17 of the draft statute, which 
provides that the Commission may consider proj- 
ects for the progressive development of interna- 
tional law referred to it by Members of the United 
Nations, the principal organs of the United Na- 


See text of the resolution and of the draft statute, 
pp. 210-13. 
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tions other than the General Assembly, specialized 
agencies, or official bodies established by inter- 
governmental agreement to encourage the progres- 
sive development of international law and its codi- 
fication. The representative of the U.S.S.R., as well 
as a number of other representatives, considered 
that the General Assembly should be the only body 
authorized to assign tasks to the International Law 
Commission. The Sixth Committee, however, re- 
jected the amendment by a vote of 28 to 8. 

The Sixth Committee also rejected by a vote of 
28 to 8 a U.S.S.R. amendment to delete Article 18, 
paragraph 1, of the draft statute, which gives to the 
International Law Commission the initiative in 
choosing topics for the codification of interna- 
tional law. 

Article 23, paragraph 1(b), of the draft statute 
provides that when the Commission submits a draft 
convention and explanatory report relating to the 
codification of international law to the General 
Assembly, the Commission may recommend to the 
General Assembly “to take note of the report by 
resolution”. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
proposed the deletion of this paragraph. The rep- 
resentative of the United States, on the other hand, 
submitted an amendment to Article 23, paragraph 
1(b), to the effect that the General Assembly 
should “take note of, or adopt, the report by reso- 
lution”. Those supporting the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment expressed the view that the General Assem- 
bly was not a legislative body and should neither 
take note of nor adopt a report of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission by resolution. The only 
proper method for the codification of international 
law was the conclusion of conventions. In support 
of the United States amendment it was maintained 
that even if the General Assembly adopted a report 
of the International Law Commission it would not 
thereby transform itself into an international leg- 
islative body, as the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly had no binding force. It would be 
valuable, however, to adopt a report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission by resolution, thus add- 
ing the moral prestige of the Assembly to the 
recommendations of the International Law Com- 
mission. The Sixth Committee adopted the United 
States amendment by a vote of 23 to 10. 

Two further U.S.S.R. amendments were rejected 
by the Sixth Committee. The first of these pro- 
posed the deletion of Article 25, paragraph 2, of 
the draft statute, which provides that all documents 
of the Commission which are circulated to govern- 
ments by the Secretary-General should also be cir- 
culated to such organs of the United Nations as are 
concerned, and that such organs may furnish any 
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deletion of Article 26, paragraph 4, of the dr 


information or make arly suggestions to the Cor 
mission. The second amendment ptoposed 


statute, which provides that the advisability of co 
sultation by the Commission with inter-govel 
mental organizations whose task is the codificati 
of international law, such as those of the 
American Union, is recognized. The representati 
of the U.S.S.R: considered that to single out t 
Pan American Union for special mention creat 
for it a privileged position, and thereby violat 
the principle of equality between nations and I 
tween systems of law. 

The representative of Norway proposed that 
the interest of efficiency the membership of t 
Commission should be reduced from 15 to 1] 
This proposal was rejected by a vote of 27 to 
By a vote of 22 to 9 the Sixth Committee then 
jected a proposal of the representative of 
Dominican Republic that the membership of @ 
Commission be increased to 17. 

After voting on all the amendments which h 
been proposed, the Sixth Committee by a vote 
35 to 4, with 1 abstention, adopted the draft 
lution for the establishment of an Internatio 
Law Commission and the draft statute of the Co 
mission recommended by the sub-committee. 

The General Assembly at its 123rd plenary me 
ing on November 21, 1947, adopted by a vote 
44 to 0, with 6 abstentions, the following reso 
tion recommended by the Sixth Committee ( 
lution 174(II) ): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Recognizing the need for giving effect to Article 
paragraph 1, sub-paragraph a, of the Charter, stipulat 
that the General Assembly shall initiate studies and m 
recommendations for the purpose of encouraging 
Progressive development of international law and 
codification; 

“Having studied the report of the Committee direc 
by resolution 94 (I) of the General Assembly o 
December 1946 to study: 

“(a) The methods by which the General Assem 
should encourage the progressive development 
international law and its eventual codification; 

“(b) Methods of securing the co-operation of 
several organs of the United Nations to this end; 

“(c) Methods of enlisting the assistance of si 
national or international bodies as might aid in 
attainment of this objective; 

“Recognizing the desirability of establishing a a 
mission composed of persons of recognized compet 
in international law and representing as a whole 
chief forms of civilization and the basic legal system: 
the world, 

“Resolves to establish an ‘International Law Come 
sion’, the members of which shall be elected at the th 
regular session of the General Assembly, and which s 
be constituted and shall exercise its functions in acce 
ance with the provisions of the annexed statute.” 
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STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW COMMISSION 


Article 1 


he International Law Commission shall have for 
t the promotion of the progressive development 
rational law and its codification. 

he Commission shall concern itself primarily 
blic international law, but is not precluded from 
the field of private international law. 


R I. ORGANIZATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW COMMISSION 


Article 2 


ne Commission shall consist of fifteen members 
Il be persons of recognized competence in inter- 
law. 

Oo two members of the Commission shall be 
s of the same State. 

case of dual nationality a candidate shall be 
to be a national of the State in which he ordi- 
xercises civil and political rights. 


Article 3 


nembers of the Commission shall be elected by 
eral Assembly from a list of candidates nom- 
y the Governments of States Members of the 
Nations. 

Article 4 


Member may nominate for election not more 
i candidates, of whom two may be nationals of 
inating State and two nationals of other States. 


Article 5 


ames of the candidates shall be submitted in 
by the Governments to the Secretary-General by 
f the year in which an election is held, provided 
Government may in exceptional circumstances 
e for a candidate whom it has nominated before 
another candidate whom it shall name not later 
itty days before the opening of the General 
y: 

Article 6 
ecretary-General shall as soon as possible com- 
> to the Governments of States Members the 
ibmitted, as well as any curricula vitae of candi- 
it may have been submitted by the nominating 
lents. 

Article 7 


ecretary-General shall prepare the list referred 
ticle 3 above, comprising in alphabetical order 
2s of all the candidates duly nominated, and shall 
his list to the General Assembly for the purposes 
ection. 

Article 8 


- election the electors shall bear in mind that the 
to be elected to the Commission should individ- 
ssess the qualifications required and that in the 
ion as a whole representation of the main forms 
ation and of the principal legal systems of the 
‘ould be assured. 


Article 9 


ie fifteen candidates who obtain the greatest 
of votes and at least a majority of the votes of 
ibers present and voting shall be elected. 


2. In the event of more than one national of the same 
State obtaining a sufficient number of votes for election, 


‘the one who obtains the greatest number of votes shall 


be elected, and, if the votes are equally divided, the elder 
or eldest candidate shall be elected. 


Article 10 


The members of the Commission shall be elected for 
three years. They shall be eligible for re-election. 


Article 11 


In the case of a casual vacancy, the Commission itself 
shall fill the vacancy having due regard to the provisions 
contained in articles 2 and 8 above. 


Article 12 


The Commission shall sit at the headquarters of the 
United Nations. The Commission shall, however, have 
the right to hold meetings at other places after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General. 


Article 13 


Members of the Commission shall be paid travel ex- 
penses and shall also receive a per diem allowance at the 
same rate as the allowance paid to members of commis- 
sions of experts of the Economic and Social Council. 


Article 14 


The Secretary-General shall, so far as he is able, make 
available staff and facilities required by the Commission 
to fulfil its task. : 


CHAPTER IJ. FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW COMMISSION 


Article 15 


In the following articles the expression “progressive 
development of international law” is used for conven- 
ience as meaning the preparation of draft conventions on 
subjects which have not yet been regulated by inter- 
national law or in regard to which the law has not yet 
been sufficiently developed in the practice of States. Sim- 
ilarly, the expression “codification of international law” 
is used for convenience as meaning the more precise 
formulation and systematization of rules of international 
law in fields where there already has been extensive state 
practice, precedent and doctrine. 


A. PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


Article 16 


When the General Assembly refers to the Commission 
a proposal for the progressive development of inter- 
national law, the Commission shall follow in general a 
procedure on the following lines: 

(a) It shall appoint one of its members to be Rap- 
porteur; 

(6) It shall formulate a plan of work; 

(c) It shall circulate a questionnaire to the Govern- 
ments, and shall invite them to supply, within a fixed 
period of time, data and information relevant to items 
included in the plan of work; 

(d) It may appoint some of its members to work with 
the Rapporteur on the preparation of drafts pending re- 
ceipt of replies to this questionnaire; 

(e) It may consult with scientific institutions and 
individual experts; these experts need not necessarily be 
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nationals of Members of the United Nations. The Sec- 
retary-General will provide, when necessary and within 
the limits of the budget, for the expenses of these con- 
sultations of experts; 

(f) It shall consider the drafts proposed by the Rap- 
porteur; 

(g) When the Commission considers a draft to be 
satisfactory, it shall request the Secretary-General to issue 
it as a Commission document. The Secretariat shall 
give all necessary publicity to this document which shall 
be accompanied by such explanations and supporting ma- 
terial as the Commission considers appropriate. The 
publication shall include any information supplied to the 
Commission in reply to the questionnaire referred to in 
sub-paragraph (c) above; 

(4) The Commission shall invite the Governments 
to submit their comments on this document within a 
reasonable time; 

(2) The Rapporteur and the members appointed for 
that purpose shall reconsider the draft, taking into con- 
sideration these comments, and shall prepare a final draft 
and explanatory report which they shall submit for con- 
sideration and adoption by the Commission; 

(j) The Commission shall submit the draft so adopted 
with its recommendations through the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly. 


Article 17 


1. The Commission shall also consider proposals and 
draft multilateral conventions submitted by Members of 
the United Nations, the principal organs of the United 
Nations other than the General Assembly, specialized 
agencies, or official bodies established by inter-govern- 
mental agreement to encourage the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its codification, and trans- 
mitted to it for that purpose by the Secretary-General. 

2. If in such cases the Commission deems it appro- 
priate to proceed with the study of such proposals or 
drafts, it shall follow in general procedure on the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(a) The Commission shall formulate a plan of work, 
and study such proposals or drafts and compare them 
with any other proposals and drafts on the same subjects; 

(6) The Commission shall circulate a questionnaire 
to all Members of the United Nations and to the organs, 
specialized agencies and official bodies mentioned above 
which are concerned with the question, and shall invite 
them to transmit their comments within a reasonable 
time; 

(c) The Commission shall submit a report and its 
recommendations to the General Assembly. Before doing 
so, it may also, if it deems it desirable, make an interim 
report to the organ or agency which has submitted the 
proposal or draft; 

(d) If the General Assembly should invite the Com- 
mission to proceed with its work in accordance with a 
suggested plan, the procedure outlined in article 16 
above shall apply. The questionnaire referred to in para- 
graph (c) of that article may not, however, be necessary. 


B. CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Article 18 


1. The Commission shall survey the whole field of 
international law with a view to selecting topics for codi- 
fication, having in mind existing drafts, whether govern- 
mental or not, 


2. When the Commission considers that the c 
tion of a particular topic is necessary or desirable, its 
submit its recommendations to the General Assembh 

3. The Commission shall give priority to request! 
the General Assembly to deal with any question. 


Article 19 


1. The Commission shall adopt a plan of work ap 
priate to each case. 
2. The Commission shall, through the Secretary 
eral, address to Governments a detailed request to 
nish the texts of laws, decrees, judicial decisions, trea 
diplomatic correspondence and other documents rele 
to the topic being studied and which the Commi 

deems necessary. 
Article 20 


The Commission shall prepare its drafts in the for 
articles and shall submit them to the General Assei 
together with a commentary containing: 

(a) Adequate presentation of precedents and ¢@ 
relevant data, including treaties, judicial ‘decisions 
doctrine; 

(6) Conclusions relevant to: 

(i) The extent of agreement on each point i 
practice of States and in doctrine; 

(ii) Divergencies and disagreements which exi 
well as arguments invoked in favour of one or an 
solution. 


Article 21 


1. When the Commission considers a draft to b 
isfactory, it shall request the Secretary-General to 
it as a Commission document. The Secretariat shall 
all necessary publicity to the document, including 
explanations and supporting material as the Comm 
may consider appropriate. The publication shall in 
any information supplied to the Commission by 
ments in accordance with article 19. The Comm 
shall decide whether the opinions of any scientific i 
tion or individual expert consulted by the Commi 
shall be included in the publication. 

2. The Commission shall request Governmen 
submit comments on this document within a rea 
time. 


Article 22 


Taking such comments into consideration, the 
mission shall prepare a final draft and explanatory 
port, which it shall submit with its recommend 
through the Secretary-General to the General Asse 


Article 23 


1. The Commission may recommend to the Gé 
Assembly: 

(a) To take no action, the report having already 
published; 

(6) To take note of or adopt the report by resol 

(c) To recommend the draft to Members with 
to the conclusion of a convention; 

(d) To convoke a conference to conclude a cé 
tion. 

2. Whenever it deems it desirable, the General A 
bly may refer drafts back to the Commission for 
sideration or redrafting. 


Article 24 


The Commission shall consider ways and mez 
making the evidence of customary international lay 
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available, such as the collection and publication 
ments concerning State practice and of the deci- 
‘national and international courts on questions of 
ional law, and shall make a report to the General 
ly on this matter. 


TER III. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER BODIES 
Article 25 


he Commission may consult, if it considers nec- 
with any of the organs of the United Nations on 
ject which is within the competence of that organ. 
Il documents of the Commission which are cir- 
to Governments by the Secretary-General shall 
circulated to such organs of the United Nations 
oncerned. Such organs may furnish any informa- 
make any suggestions to the Commission. 


Article 26 


he Commission may consult with any inter- 
| or national organizations, official or non-official, 
subject entrusted to it if it believes that such a 
re might aid it in the performance of its functions. 
or the purpose of distribution of documents of 
omission, the Secretary-General, after consultation 
e Commission, shall draw up a list of national 
ernational organizations concerned with questions 
rnational law. The Secretary-General shall en- 
- to include on this list at least one national or- 
on of each Member of the United Nations. 

a the application of the provisions of this article, 
mmission and the Secretary-General shall comply 
e resolutions of the General Assembly and the 
rincipal organs of the United Nations concerning 
s with Franco Spain and shall exclude both from 
utions and from the list, organizations which have 
rated with the nazis and fascists. 

he advisability of consultation by the Commission 
ter-governmental organizations whose task is the 
tion of international law, such as those of the Pan- 
an Union, is recognized. 


Preparation by the Secretariat of the Work of 
the International Law Commission 

riew of the Sixth Committee’s decision to 
the election of the members of the Inter- 
1 Law Commission to the third regular 
of the General Assembly, the sub-commit- 
cussed whether it was necessary to establish 
erim committee to be entrusted with the 
vhich would have devolved upon the Inter- 
al Law Commission. 

group of representatives was of the opin- 
at it was not necessary to establish an in- 
committee, since any preparatory work nec- 
for the purposes of the International Law 
ission could be done by the Secretariat. An 
1 committee, it was maintained further, 
be composed of government representatives, 
the International Law Commission would be 
sed of experts elected by the General As- 
. In view of the divergent membership of 


the two bodies, it would not be possible to ask one 
of them to prepare the work of the other. 

Representatives supporting the establishment of 
an interim committee stressed the delay that would 
result if no body were established to prepare the 
work of the International Law Commission. The 
postponement of the election of the Commission’s 
members, it was stated, had already caused con- 
siderable dissappointment in many circles. Failure 
to establish an interim committee would create an 
even more unfortunate impression. 

The sub-committee by 8 votes to 4 decided in 
favor of the establishment of an interim committee. 
By a vote of 10 to 2, the sub-committee then de- 
cided that the Committee on the Progressive De- 
velopment of International Law should be con- 
tinued as the interim committee. 

‘The Committee’s terms of reference would be, 
in the first place, to prepare a report on the ques- 
tions which the General Assembly might wish to 
refer to the International Law Commission. The 
possibility was discussed of asking the Committee 
to draw up a general plan of work for the Com- 
mission, but this idea was abandoned, as the sub- 
committee considered that such a plan could best 
be drawn up by the Commission itself. The sub- 
committee decided, however, that the Committee 
on the Progressive Development of International 
Law and its Codification should be asked to prepare 
a draft declaration on the rights and duties of states, 
based on the draft declaration submitted by Pana- 
ma, and taking into account all other relevant 
documents and material. 

The Sixth Committee considered the sub-com- 
mittee’s recommendations (A/C.6/194) at its 59th 
meeting on November 20, 1947. The representa- 
tive of France introduced a proposal (A/C.6/196) 
that the Secretariat should be asked to do the pre- 
paratory work for the International Law Commis- 
sion. This proposal was supported by the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, United Kingdom, Nether- 
lands, Australia, Egypt, U.S.S.R., Canada, Greece 
and India. The representatives of China, Brazil, 
Venezuela and Panama, on the other hand, express- 
ed themselves in favor of the establishment of an 
interim body. 

By a vote of 25 to 15, the Sixth Committee 
rejected the report of its sub-committee. It adopted 
the French proposal, modified by a U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment (A/C.6/200), by a vote of 36 to 1. 

At its 123rd plenary meeting on November 21, 
1947, the General Assembly adopted without ob- 
jection the resolution recommended by the Sixth 
Committee (A/506) which follows, (resolution, 
175(II) ): 
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“The General Assembly, 

“Considering that, in accordance with Article 98 of the 
Charter, the Secretary-General performs all such func- 
tions as are entrusted to him by the organs of the United 
Nations; 

“Considering that, in the interval between the first and 

-the second sessions of the General Assembly, the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations contributed to the study 
of problems concerning the progressive development of 
international law and its codification, 

“Instructs the Secretary-General to do the necessary 
preparatory work for the beginning of the activity of the 
International Law Commission, particularly with regard 


to the questions referred to it by the second session of the | 


General Assembly, such as the draft declaration on the 
rights and duties of States.” 


(3) Teaching of International Law 

The representative of Bolivia submitted a draft 
resolution (A/C.6/178) which provided that the 
General Assembly should request Member States 
to take appropriate measures to extend the teach- 
ing of international law in the universities and edu- 
cational institutions of each country and to promote 
similar teaching regarding the aims, purposes, 
structure and operation of the United Nations. 

The representative of Nicaragua submitted 
amendments (A/C.6/203) to this resolution to 
the effect that international law should be taught 
“in all its phases including its development and 
codification” and to include a reference to the 
General Assembly’s resolution 137(IL) of No- 
vember 17, 1947, on the teaching of the purposes 
and principles, the structure and activities of the 
United Nations in the schools of Member States.197 

The Sixth Committee at its 59th meeting on 
November 20, 1947, adopted by a vote of 13 to 0, 
with 20 abstentions, the Nicaraguan amendment. 
The draft resolution as amended was adopted by 
a vote of 23 to 0, with 13 abstentions. 

At its 123rd plenary meeting on November 21, 
the General Assembly adopted by a vote of 48 to 0, 
with 7 abstentions, the resolution recommended 
by the Sixth Committee which follows (resolution 
176(II) ): 

“Considering that it is necessary to further the aims of 
the General Assembly’s resolution 94 (1) of 11 Decem- 
ber 1946, which initiated the fulfilment of Article 13, 
paragraph 1, sub-paragraph a, of the Charter, regarding 
the development of international law and its codification; 

“Considering that one of the most effective means of 
furthering the development of international law consists 
in promoting public interest in this subject and using the 
media of education and publicity to familiarize the peo- 
ples with the principles and rules that govern inter- 
national relations; 

“Considering that greater knowledge of and fuller in- 
formation on the aims, purposes and structure of the 
United Nations constitute another positive method of 


assisting the development of international law, of which 
the United Nations is the main instrument, 
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“The General Assembly 

“Resolves to request the Governments of Mer 
States: 

“1. To take appropriate measures to extend the t 
ing of international law in all its phases, includin, 
development and codification, in the universities 
higher educational institutions of each country 
under government control or over which Govern 
have some influence, or to initiate such teaching y 
it is not yet provided; 

“2. To promote similar teaching regarding the | 
purposes, structure and operation of the United Ni 
in conjunction with paragraph 1 above and in accoré 
with resolution 137 (II) adopted by the General A 
bly on 17 November 1947, on the teaching of the 
poses and principles, the structure and activities of 
United Nations in the schools of Member States; 

“3. To give to the Secretary-General the fullest 
sible co-operation with a view to facilitating the pre 
tory work on the development of international law 
its codification and to support any individual or pi 
effort to these ends undertaken in their countries.” 


hb, PLANS FOR THE FORMULATION OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE NUERNBERG 
CHARTER AND JUDGMENT 


By resolution 95(1) of December 11, 194¢ 
General Assembly directed the Committee of 
Progressive Development of International Law 
its Codification “to treat as a matter of pri 
importance plans for the formulation, in the 
text of a general codification of offences ag 
the peace and security of mankind, or of ani 
national criminal code, of the principles 1 
nized in the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribuna 
in the judgment of the Tribunal’”.1°§ 

The Committee on the Progressive Develop 
of International Law and its Codification subm 
a report to the second session of the Genera 
sembly (A/332) which indicated that it hat 
cided by a majority not to undertake the a 
formulation of the principles of the Niif 
Charter, as it considered that this was a tas 
manding careful and prolonged study. The 
mittee therefore concluded that it was not ( 
upon to discuss the substantive provisions 0 
Niirnberg principles, and that such a disc 
would be better entrusted to the International 
Commission, the establishment of which the | 
mittee had recommended.1% 

The Committee on the Progressive Develop 
of International Law and its Codification £€ 
mended unanimously (A/332) that the In 
tional Law Commission should be invited tc 
pare: 


+See p. 137. { 
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A draft convention incorporating the principles 
national law recognized by the Charter of the 
-g Tribunal and sanctioned by the judgment of 
bunal, and 

A detailed draft plan of general codification of 
against the peace and security of mankind in 
nanner that the plan should clearly indicate the 
be accorded to the principles mentioned... .” 


Committee considered that this task would 
clude the International Law Commission 
afting in due coutse a code of international 
IW. 

Committee also decided by a majority to 
ie attention of the General Assembly to the 
t the implementation of the principles rec- 
| in the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal, 
its Judgment, as well as the punishment of 
nternational crimes which may be recog- 
s such by international multipartite con- 
s, may render desirable the existence of an 
ional judicial authority to exercise jurisdic- 
er such crimes. Certain members of the 
ttee did not agree with this decision, con- 
; that the question of establishing an inter- 
| court fell outside the terms of reference 
sommittee. 

Ss 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
ne General Assembly referred the report of 
nmittee on the Progressive Development of 
tional Law and its Codification to the Sixth 
ttee, which, after a general discussion at 
1 meeting on September 29, referred it to 
-committee which had been appointed to 
r the question of the establishment of an 
tional Law Commission. 

e sub-committee several representatives ex- 
the view that the work of formulating the 
les of the Niirnberg Charter should be post- 
until the trials of war criminals were further 
:d. By a majority of 9 votes the sub-com- 
therefore decided against referring the mat- 
1e interim committee which it had proposed 
be established to do the preparatory work 
International Law Commission. The sub- 
tee decided that the task should be referred 
International Law Commission and drafted 
ition to this effect. 

ts 59th meeting on November 20, 1947, 
th Committee adopted by vote of 27 to 6 
ft resolution (A/C.6/180/Rev.1) recom- 
1 by the sub-committee, subject to a minor 
nent introduced by the representative of the 
States. 

s 123rd plenary meeting on November 21, 
neral Assembly adopted by a vote of 42 to 
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1, with 8 abstentions, the resolution recommended 
by the Sixth Committee (A/505), the text of 
which follows (resolution 177 (IL) ): 


“The General Assembly 
“Decides to entrust the formulation of the principles 
of international law recognized in the Charter of the 
Niirnberg Tribunal and in the judgment of the Tribunal 
to the International Law Commission, the members of 
which will, in accordance with resolution 174 (II), be 
elected at the next session of the General Assembly, and 
“Directs the Commission to 
“(a) Formulate the principles of international law 
recognized in the Charter of the Nurnberg Tribunal 
and in the judgment of the Tribunal, and 
“(b) Prepare a draft code of offences against the 
peace and security of mankind, indicating clearly the 
place to be accorded to the principles mentioned in 
sub-paragraph (a) above.” 


z. DRAFT DECLARATION ON THE RIGHTS AND 
DUTIES OF STATES PROPOSED BY PANAMA 


By resolution 38(1) of December 11, 1946, the 
Genetal Assembly instrueted the Secretary-General 
to transmit to all Member States of the United 
Nations and to national and international bodies 
concerned with international law thé text of a draft 
Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States 
presented by Panama (A/285) with the request 
that they should submit their comments and obser- 
vations to the Secretaty-Genetal before June 1, 
1947. The General Assembly also referred the 
Declaration to the Committee on the Progressive 
Development of International Law and its Codi- 
fication and requested the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Committee any comments and ob- 
servations on the Declaration which might be 
received. 

The Committee on the Progressive Development 
of Internatiogal Law and its Codification submitted 
to the second session of the General Assembly 
(A/333) a report on the matter, indicating that 
the Committee had noted that a very limited num- 
ber of comments and observations from the Mem- 
ber States of the United Nations (six) and na- 
tional and international non-governmental bodies 
(three) had been received on the Declaration on 
the Rights and Duties of States presented by Pana- 
ma. The majority of these comments, the Commit- 
tee reported, recommended postponement of the 
study of the substance of the questions. The Com- 
mittee recommended, therefore, that the General 
Assembly entrust further studies concerning this 
subject to the International Law Commission the 
establishment of which the Committee had rec- 
ommended to the General Assembly. The Com- 
mission should, the Committee recommended fur- 
ther, take the Draft Declaration on the Rights and 
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Duties of States presented by Panama as one of 
the bases of its study. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on Septgmber 23 
the General Assembly referred the report of the 
Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codification to the Sixth 
Committee, which after a general debate at its 
39th meeting on September 29, 1947, referred it 
to the sub-committee appointed to consider the 
establishment of an International Law Commission. 

After the sub-committee had decided to recom- 
mend that the Committee on the Progressive De- 
velopment of International Law and its Codifica- 
tion should be continued as an interim body, 
pending the establishment of the International Law 
Commission, it agreed that this interim committee 
should begin to consider the matter and should 
prepare the text of a draft Declaration on the 
Rights and Duties of States, taking the draft Dec- 
Jaration submitted by Panama as a basis for dis- 
cussion, and taking into account other documents 
and drafts on this subject. 

The Sixth Committee considered the report of 
its sub-committee (A/C.6/180/Rev.1) at its 59th 
meeting on November 20, 1947. In view of the 
Sixth Committee’s rejection of the proposal for 
the establishment of an interim committee pend- 
ing the establishment of an International Law 
Commission, the sub-committee’s recommendation 
concerning the draft Declaration on the Rights and 
Duties of States had to be altered. The representa- 
tive of Egypt submitted a draft resolution (A/- 
C.6/197) proposing that the General Assembly 
should instruct the International Law Commission 
to prepare a draft Declaration on the Rights and 
Duties of States, taking the declaration submitted 
- by Panama as one of the bases of its @tudies. The 
Assembly should also request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to draw the attention of States Members to the 
desirability of submitting without delay their com- 
ments and observations on the draft Declaration 
submitted by Panama. 

The representative of Panama expressed the 
view that the draft Declaration submitted by Pana- 
ma should be given priority over other documents 
and should serve as the basis of discussion for the 
International Law Commission and not just as one 
of the bases of its studies. 

To meet the point of view of the representative 
of Panama the Rapporteur of the Sixth Committee 
drafted a new resolution, which was adopted by a 
vote of 39 to 0. A U.S.S.R. amendment to delete 
any reference to the draft Declaration submitted 
by Panama was rejected by a vote of 30 to 5. 
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The General Assembly at its 123rd plenary meet- 
ing on November 21, 1947, adopted without objec- 
tion the draft resolution recommended by the 
Sixth Committee (A/508), the text of which 
follows (resolution 178 (II) ): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Noting that very few comments and observations on 
the draft declaration on the rights and duties of States 
presented by Panama have been received from the States 
Members of the United Nations, 

“Requests the Secretary-General to draw the attention 
of States to the desirability of submitting their comments 
and observations without delay; 

“Requests the Secretary-General to undertake the nec- 
essary preparatory work on the draft declaration on the 
rights and duties of States according to the terms of 
resolution 175 (II): 

“Resolves to entrust further study of this problem to 
the International Law Commission, the members of 
which in accordance with the terms of resolution 174 (11) 
will be elected at the next session of the General Assem- 
bly, 

“And accordingly 

“Instructs the International Law Commission to pre- 
pare a draft declaration on the rights and duties of 
States, taking as a basis of discussion the draft declaration 
on the rights and duties of States presented by Panama, 
and taking into consideration other documents and drafts 
on this subject.” 


j. DRAFT CONVENTION ON THE CRIME 
OF GENOCIDE 


The General Assembly on December 11, 1946, 
passed a resolution (96(1) ) affirming that geno- 
cide was a crime under international law and, 
inter alia, requesting the Economic and Social 
Council to undertake the necessary studies with 
a view to drawing up a draft convention on the 
crime of genocide to be submitted to the next 
regular session of the General Assembly. 

At its fourth session, on March 28, 1947, the 
Economic and Social Council instructed the Sec- 
retary-General to submit a draft convention on 
genocide to the fifth session of the Council. This 
draft convention was also to be submitted to all 
Member Governments for their comments (reso- 
lution 47 (IV) ).2 

At its fifth session the Council decided to trans- 
mit to the General Assembly the draft conven- 
tion (E/447; see also A/362) which the Secre- 
tariat had prepared pursuant to the Council’s 
request at its fourth session. The Council took 
no action on this draft convention in view of the 
fact that the comments from Governments of 
Members on this draft were not received in time 
for consideration at the fifth session of the Coun- 
cil. The Council decided, however, to inform the 
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General Assembly that it proposed to proceed as 
tapidly as possible with the consideration of the 
question, subject to any further instructions of 


the General Assembly (resolution 77(V) ) 2% 


Comments which the Sectetary-General subse- 
quently received from India and Haiti (A/401), 
Philippines and Venezuela (A/401/Add.1), United 
States (A/401/Add.2) and France (A/401/Add. 
3) were transmitted to the General Assembly. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred the matter to the 
Sixth Committee, which discussed it ‘at its 39th, 
40th, 41st and 42nd meetings on September 29 
and October 2, 3 and 6. 

The representative of the United Kingdom ex- 
pressed the view that the drafting of a convention 
on the crime of genocide would be both unrealistic 
and unwise, as genocide was already a crime un- 
der prevailing international law. If a draft con- 
vention were drawn up, he stated, it was quite 
conceivable that not all states would adhere to it 
and that would cast doubt on an already established 
matter. If a definition of genocide was to be un- 
dettaken, it would be better to do so in con- 
junction with the formulation of the principles 
of the Niirnberg Charter and Judgment. The 
representative of the United Kingdom therefore 
submitted the following draft resolution (A/C.- 
6/155): 

“The General Assembly of the United Nations 

“1. Reaffirms its resolution of 11 December 1946 con- 
demning genocide and declares that genocide is an inter- 
national crime, entailing national and international re- 
sponsibility on the part of individuals and states; 

“2. Invites the attention of all Member States to the 
principles of the draft convention transmitted by the 
Economic and Social Council and recommends adherence 


to these principles in the executive and legislative activi- 
ties of states; 

“3. Refers the draft convention to the International 
Law Commission in order that the Commission may con- 
sider whether a convention on this matter is desirable or 
necessary and if so to submit a draft convention to the 
General Assembly.” 


A number of representatives, including the 
representatives of Australia, Egypt and the US.S.R., 
supported the point of view of the representative 
of the United Kingdom concerning the question- 


able desirability of concluding a convention. The 
‘majority of representatives favored a convention 


but disagreed as to the method to be followed in 


its preparation. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 
draft resolution (A/C.6/151) stating that in view 
of the fact that the Economic and Social Council 
had not examined the substance of the question 
and that most of the Governments of Member 
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States had not yet submitted comments on the 
draft convention prepared by the Secretariat, the 
conditions for a sufficiently comprehensive exami- 
nation of this problem did not at present exist. 
The General Assembly therefore should instruct 
the Economic and Social Council, after receiving 
the comments of the Governments of Member 
States to examine the draft convention on genocide 
and to report to the third session of the General 
Assembly. 

The representative of Egypt submitted an 
amendment (A/C.6/159) to the above resolution 
to the effect that the Assembly should also draw 
the attention of Membets to the urgent necessity 
of submitting their observations on the draft 
prepared by the Secretary-General. 

The representative of Brazil submitted a pro- 
posal (A/C.6/160) suggesting that the General 
Assembly should direct the Economic and Social 
Council to prepare a draft convention on genocide 
for submission to the third session of the General 
Assembly. 

The representative of Venezuela proposed 
(A/C.6/149) that the General Assembly should 
continue in existence the Committee on the Pro- 
gressive Development of International Law and 
its Codification “in order that this Committee col- 
laborate with the Economic and Social Council 
in the consideration of the draft convention on 
the crime of genocide prepared by the Secretariat”. 
The Secretary-General should refer comments on 
the draft convention received from Governments 
of Member States both to the Economic and Social 
Council and to the Committee on the Progressive 
Development of International Law and its Codi- 
fication, and should provide the Committee with 
such assistance as it might require for the fulfil- 
ment of its task. 

A number of representatives favored the im- 
mediate establishment of a sub-committee of the 
Sixth Committee to study the question of genocide. 
The representatives of Panama, Cuba and India 
submitted a joint proposal (A/C.6/SR.42) that 
the Sixth Committee, considering the urgency of 
immediately concluding a convention on the crime 
of genocide, should establish a special sub-com- 
mittee for the purpose of proceeding with the im- 
mediate study of the draft convention submitted 
by the Secretary-General with a view to its revision. 
The Sixth Committee should draw the attention 
of the sub-committee to the necessity of deleting 
from the draft convention the more controversial 
issues and of concentrating on measures accept- 
able to the greatest majority of Member States. 


See p. 596. 
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At its 42nd meeting on October 6, the Sixth 
Committee decided to refer the question of geno- 
cide to the sub-committee established to consider 
matters relating to the progressive development 
of international law and its codification. By a 
vote of 25 to 9, the Committee rejected, however, 
a proposal by the representatives of Cuba, India 
and Panama that the sub-committee should con- 
sider the substance of the question. The majority 
of the Sixth Committee agreed that the sub- 
committee should only consider the procedure to 
be followed in the preparation of a draft con- 
vention. 

The sub-committee at two meetings on Novem- 
ber 4 and 10 discussed the question as to which 
body or organ the draft convention on genocide 
should be referred to. Certain delegations em- 
phasized the sociological aspects of’ the study to 
be undertaken and the political nature of the prob- 
lem, and declared themselves in favor of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Others, stressing the 
legal nature of the work, suggested reference to 
the International Law Commission. Some sub- 
committee members proposed that in order not 
to delay the matter, the interim body which the 
sub-committee had recommended to be established, 
pending the election of the Members of the In- 
ternational Law Commission,?°” should begin to 
study the question of genocide, the work to be 
continued, if necessary, by the International Law 
Commission. 

The sub-committee decided by a vote of 8 to 
2 to refer the matter to the Economic and Social 
Council, on the understanding that the Council 
could, if it wished, request the assistance of the 
interim Committee on the Progressive Develop- 
ment of International Law and its Codification. 

Some sub-committee members considered that 
the Economic and Social Council should be given 
complete freedom to decide in favor either of a 
convéntion or of any other appropriate method. 
By a vote of 10 to 2 the sub-committee decided, 
however, that this question had already been 
decided by the resolution of the General Assembly 
of December 11, 1946, which instructed the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to undertake the neces- 
sary studies with a view to the drawing up of a 
draft convention on genocide. The operative part 
of the resolution which the sub-committee there- 
fore recommended (A/C.6/190/Rev.1) — for 
adoption by the Sixth Committee read as follows: 

“The General Assembly... 

“Requests the Economic and Social Council to continue 
the work it has begun concerning the suppression of the 


crime of genocide, including the study of the draft con- 
vention prepared by the Secretariat, and to proceed with 
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the completion of a convention, with the assistance, if F 
so desires, of the interim Committee on the Progressive 
Development of International Law and its Codificatio 
“Informs the Economic and Social Council that it J 
not await the receipt of the observations of all Mem! : 


States before commencing its work; ; 
“Draws the attention of the Member States to the 


urgency of submitting their observations on the dr, 


convention; and ‘ ; : 
“Requests the Economic and Social Council to submit 


a report on this question to the third regular session of 
the General Assembly.” 


The Sixth Committee discussed the sub-com- 
mittee’s report (A/C.6/190/Rev.1) at its 59th 
meeting on November 20. It adopted two amend: 
ments to the draft resolution recommended by the 
sub-committee, one proposed by the representative 
of the United Kingdom, the other by the rep: 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. The United Kingdom 
amendment (A/C.6/192) provided for the addi 
tion of a paragraph to the preamble of the reso: 
lution declaring that genocide is an international 
crime entailing national and international responst 
bility on the part of individuals and states. 

The US.S.R. amendment (A/C.6/201) pro: 
vided for the substitution of a different text fo: 
the operative part of the draft resolution recom: 
mended by the sub-committee and was adopted bj 
the Committee, subject to a minor Belgian amend: 
ment (A/510), as follows: 

“The General Assembly... 

“Requests the Economic and Social Council: 

“(a) to proceed with the studies on the problem o} 
measures of combating the crime of genocide; 

“(b) to study therewith the question whether a con 
vention on genocide is desirable and necessary, and i 
so, whether there should be a separate convention of 
genocide, or whether the question of genocide should be 
considered in connection with the drafting of a conven 
tion to include the principles of international law recog 
nized in the Charter of the Nurnberg Tribunal and it 
the judgment of the Tribunal; 

“(c) to consider, if the conclusion of a separate con 
yention on genocide is deemed necessary, the draft con 
vention on genocide prepared by the Secretariat, afte: 
having received comments from most of the Government 
of States Members of the United Nations, and to submi 
a report on the matter to the third regular session of the 
General Assembly.” 


The report and draft resolution of the sub 
committee as amended were then adopted by < 
vote of 31 to 0. 

The General Assembly considered the repori 
(A/510) of the Sixth Committee at its 123rc 
plenary meeting on November 21, 1947. The 
representatives of Cuba, Egypt and Panama sub: 
mitted a joint amendment (A/512) to the opera 
tive part of the resolution recommended by the 


2°See p. 213. 
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Sixth Committee, which followed closely the text 
of the resolution which the sub-committee had 
recommended to the Sixth Committee. The Gen- 
etal Assembly, the amendment provided, should 
request the Economic and Social Council to’ con- 
tinue the work it had begun concerning the sup- 
pression of the ctime of genocide, including the 
study of the draft convention prepared by the 
Sectetariat, and to proceed with the completion of 
a convention. The Assembly should inform the 
Council that it need not await the receipt of the 
observations of all Members before commencing 
its work and should request the Council to sub- 


“mit a report and the convention on genocide to the 


third session of the General Assembly. 

In the course of the discussion which ensued, 
the tepresentatives of Panama, Cuba, Egypt, 
France, United States, Mexico, Dominican Repub- 
lic and China expressed themselves in favor of the 
joint amendment, while the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. supported the 
resolution recommended by the Sixth Committee. 

In favor of the joint amendment it was main- 
tained that the resolution recommended by the 
Sixth Committee was contrary to the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of December 11, 1946, in 
which the Assembly requested the Economic and 
Social Council to prepare a draft convention on 
genocide. The resolution now before the Assembly 
requested the Council to consider whether such 
a convention was necessary or desirable, thus re- 
yersing the General Assembly’s decision of the 


previous year and undoing all the work so far 


accomplished in this matter. If the Sixth Commit- 
tee’s resolution were adopted the public would con- 
clude that the United Nations was vacillating in 
its condemnation of genocide and was not pre- 
pared to take effective measures to combat it. 

Adoption of the Sixth Committee’s resolution, 
those supporting the joint amendment considered 
further, would result in unnecessary and undesir- 
able delay. In particular, the provision that the 
Economic and Social Council should not consider 
any possible draft convention until it had received 
the comments from most of the Member Gov- 
ernments, was designed to impede the prepara- 
tion of a convention, it was stated. ° 

The representative of the United Kingdom, as 
he had done in the Sixth Committee, again ques- 
tioned the desirability of concluding a convention. 
Genocide, he stated, was so closely analogous to 
the crimes against humanity covered by the Niirn- 
berg Charter that the best thing would be to refer 
the question of genocide to the International Law 
Commission so that the Commission might deal 
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with it in conjunction with the codification of 
the Niirnberg principles. The representative of 
the United Kingdom denied that there was any- 
thing in the 1946 resolution limiting the General 
Assembly as to the manner of dealing with this 
question. 

The representative of the US.S.R., as well as 
the representative of the United Kingdom, con- 
sidered that it was desirable to give a wide latitude 
to the Economic and Social Council in dealing with 
the question of genocide. The resolution recom- 
mended by the Sixth Committee, these two rep- 
resentatives maintained, did not preclude the 
drawing up of a convention. On the other hand, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. pointed out in 
particular that the draft convention which the 
Council had transmitted to the General Assembly 
had not been drawn up by the Council itself, but 
by three experts appointed by the Secretariat. As 
the Council had not had time to study this draft 
convention carefully, it should not be bound by it. 

The representative of China submitted an 
amendment (A/514) to the joint amendment of 
Cuba, Egypt and Panama which provided that 
the Economic and Social Council, in its considera- 
tion of a draft convention on genocide, should 
take into account that the International Law Com- 
mission to be established under the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of November 21, 1947, had 
been charged with the formulation of the prin- 
ciples recognized in the Charter of the Niirnberg 
Tribunal, as well as the preparation of a draft 
code of offences against peace and security. 

The General Assembly adopted the above 
amendment by a vote of 29 to 15, with 8 absten- 
tions, the Chairman ruling that in the absence 
of a demand to the contrary decisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly are taken by simple majority. 

The joint amendment of the representatives 
of Cuba, Panama and Egypt as amended by the 
Chinese amendment was then adopted by a vote 
of 34 to 15, with 2 abstentions. The resolution 
of the Sixth Committee (ie, the preamble) as 
amended was then adopted by a vote of 38 to 0, 
with 4 abstentions. Following is the text of the 
resolution (180(II) ) which the General Assembly 
thus adopted at its 123rd plenary meeting on 
November 21, 1947: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Realizing the importance of the problem of combat- 
ing the international crime of genocide; 

“Reaffirming its resolution 96 (1) of 11 December 
1946 on the crime of genocide; 

“Declaring that genocide is an international crime en- 


tailing national and international responsibility on the 
part of individuals and States; 
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“Noting that a large majority of the Governments of 
Members of the United Nations have not yet submitted 
their observations on the draft convention on the crime 
of genocide prepared by the Secretariat [E/447] and 
circulated to those Governments by the Secretary-General 
on 7 July 1947; 

“Considering that the Economic and Social Council 
has stated in its resolution of 6 August 1947 that it 
proposes to proceed as rapidly as possible with the con- 
sideration of the question of genocide, subject to any 
further instructions which it may receive from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

“Requests the Economic and Social Council to con- 
tinue the work it has begun concerning the suppression 
of the crime of genocide, including the study of the draft 
convention prepared by the Secretariat, and to proceed 
with the completion of a convention, taking into account 
that the International Law Commission, which will be 
set up in due course in accordance with General Assem- 
bly resolution 174 (JI) of 21 November 1947, has been 
charged with the formulation of the principles recognized 
in the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal, as well as the 
preparation of a draft code of offences against peace and 
security; 

“Informs the Economic and Social Council that it need 
not await the receipt of the observations of all Members 
before commencing its work, and 2 

“Requests the Economic and Social Council to submit 
a report and the conyention on this question to the third 
regular session of the General Assembly.” 


k. WAR CRIMINALS 


By telegram of August 20, 1947 (A/360), the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Yugoslavia re- 
quested the inclusion of the following item in 
the supplementary list of items for the agenda of 
the second regular session of the General Assembly: 

“Recommendations to be made to ensure the surrender 


of war criminals, traitors and quislings of the States 
where their crimes were committed.” 


At its 90th plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly, on the recommenda- 
tion of the General Committee, decided to admit 
the item to its agenda and to refer it to the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee. This decision was opposed 
by the representative of Yugoslavia, who had pre- 
viously urged that the item should be referred 
to the First (Political and Security) Committee. 

The Sixth Committee considered the question 
at its 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th and 51st meet- 
ings on October 10, 13, 14, 15, 17 and 18. At 
the 46th meeting the representative of Yugo- 
slavia recalled the General Assembly’s resolution 
3(1) of February 13, 1946,2°° recommending that 
Member States should take all necessary measures 
for the arrest and surrender of war criminals and 
calling upon non-member states to co-operate to 
the fullest extent to that end. He also referred 
to the Agreement of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in Moscow of April 23, 1947, which pro- 
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vided that “any war criminals found in displaced 
persons camps are to be turned over, under guard, 
to the Military Command of the countries con- 
cerned and upon production of satisfactory evi- 
dence that the individuals whose transfer is 
requested are in fact war criminals”. The rep- 
resentative of Yugoslavia asserted that neither the 
provisions of the Moscow Declaration nor of 
the General Assembly resolution for the extradi- 
tion of war criminals to the states where their 
crimes had been committed had been carried out, 
due to lack of co-operation on the part of the 
Allied Control Authorities in ex-enemy territories. 
Citing many specific cases, the Yugoslav represent- 
ative charged that the Control Authorities of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France 
had handed over very few war criminals for trial 
and punishment. In particular none of the Italian 
war criminals, whose extradition the Yugoslav 
Government had requested, had been turned over. 
Furthermore, he charged that in many cases these 
war criminals were now occupying important 
posts under the Allied Military Authorities. The 
representative of Yugoslavia therefore submitted 
the following draft resolution (A/C.6/163): 


“Having considered the practice followed up to now 
and the existing factual state in the light of the Resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the United Nations of 
13 February 1946, concerning the question of extradition 
and punishment of war criminals, 

“Regretting the fact that. certain governments of the 
Member States of the United Nations and certain govern- 
ments of the States applying for admission into the 
United Nations Organization do not carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the Resolution of 13 February 1946, 

“Considering that these failures are harmful to the good 
relations between the nations and to the development of 
Democracy in the former enemy countries; 

“Considering that no requisite bilateral conventions 
have been concluded between all the United Nations con- 
cerned with regard to the extradition of war criminals 
and quislings, and that the conventions concluded are not 
being fully implemented; 

“The General Assembly Adopts the following resolu- 
tion: 

“1. The General Assembly reaffirms the principles 
laid down in the Resolution of 13 February 1946, that 
war criminals have to be arrested and sent back to the 
countries in which their crimes were committed, in 
order that they may be judged and punished accord- 
ing to the laws of those countries. 

“2. Calls most earnestly wpon the Member States 
of the United Nations and the States applying for ad- 
mission in the United Nations to take immediately 
and without delay all necessary measures for the ap- 
prehension and immediate extradition of such crim- 
inals in their respective territories. 


*8See resolution 77 (V); see also Economic and Social 
Council, p. 596. 

“For Council's work on draft convention, see pp. 
596-99. 

"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 66. 
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“3. Calls upon the governments whose military 
forces are in control of former enemy territories to 
take all necessary steps for the apprehension and extra- 
dition of war criminals in these territories. 

“4. Expresses its firm belief that it is in the inter- 
est of good relations between nations and in the 
interest of international co-operation that States which 
for some reason are not members of the United Na- 
tions also take action on the Resolution quoted. 

“5. Calls upon all the governments to proceed im- 
mediately against any war criminal who may be traced 
in one way or another on their territories according to 
the above paragraphs. 

“6. Calls upon the Member States to conclude bi- 
lateral conventions for the extradition of war criminals 
and quislings and to implement such conventions 
scrupulously. 

“7. Calls upon the Secretary-General to request all 
the governments, Member States of the United Nations 
to give him information about the implementation of 
this recommendation and to make a report about the 
answers received to the Third Regular Session of the 
General Assembly.” 

The representatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R. and Ethiopia supported the Yugoslav reso- 
lution. The representative of the U.S.S.R. widened 
the debate by raising the question of conditions 
in displaced persons camps. He reminded the 
Committee of that part of resolution 62(1) on 
refugees adopted by the General Assembly of 
December 15, 1946,?°° which called for the screen- 
ing of war criminals among displaced persons 
and refugees. The presence of war criminals and 
quislings in the camps, he asserted, prevented the 
elimination of all obstacles to the early repatriation 
of displaced persons. The Allied Authorities ad- 
ministering the camps, the representative of the 
US.S.R. charged, had ignored the resolution cited, 
and persons in those camps were subject to delib- 
erate efforts at misinformation and terrorization, 
while war criminals were permitted to carry on 
criminal propaganda activities. The representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. therefore submitted an amend- 
ment (A/C.6/170) to the Yugoslav resolution 
calling for reorganization of the administration of 
displaced persons camps with a view to facilitating 
the repatriation of displaced persons. 

The representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France denied the Yugoslav 
and U.S.S.R. charges and objected to the blame 
implied by the Yugoslav resolution and the U.S.S.R. 
amendment. They recalled the steps taken by their 
Governments in the prosecution of war criminals, 
referring particularly to the Niirnberg trials, and 
declared their firm intention to continue the 
prosecution of war criminals. At the same time, 
however, they insisted that mere allegations were 


not sufficient to justify extradition. The identity 
and guilt of the persons sought should be ade- 
quately established prima facie. The Allied Au- 
thorities would not surrender persons sought by 
the governments of their countries of origin if 
these persons were bona fide political dissidents as 
distinguished from war criminals, quislings and 
traitors. The representatives of Australia, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Norway and Sweden supported this 
view. The representatives of Cuba and Colombia 
maintained that only the International Court of 
Justice or a court of arbitration—but not the Sixth 
Committee of the General Assembly—was com- 
petent to judge whether the General Assembly's 
resolution 3(1) of February 13, 1946, had been 
violated. 

Efforts by the Rapporteur of the Sixth Com- 
mittee between the 49th and 50th meetings to 
conciliate the opposing points of view failed, the 
Rapporteur stated, because the representatives of 
Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. were unwilling to with- 
draw the draft resolution (A/C.6/163 ), and amend- 
ment (A/C.6/170). At the 50th meeting of the 
Committee the representative of the United King- 
dom therefore submitted a substitute proposal 
(A/C.6/171). The British draft resolution pro- 
vided that the General Assembly, “noting the 
progress made in the extradition and punishment 
after due trial of many of the war criminals re- 
ferred to in its resolution adopted on February 
13, 1946,” should reaffirm that resolution as well 
as its resolution 8(1) on the subject of refugees 
of February 12, 1946, and in particular paragraph 
c (ii) thereof.2°7 (The paragraph in question pro- 
vides that refugees and displaced persons shall 
not be repatriated if they express valid objections 
to returning to their countries of origin, but shall 
then become the concern of whatever international 
organization is set up to deal with the question.) 

The General Assembly, the draft resolution 
provided further, should recommend Members of 
the United Nations to continue with unabated 
energy to carry out their responsibilities for the 
surrender and trial of war criminals, while Mem- 
bers desiring the surrender of alleged war criminals 
and quislings should request this surrender as 
soon as possible and support their request with 
the fullest and most particular evidence possible. 
Members requested to surrender war criminals 
should be reminded that, before doing so, they 
should be satisfied that a reasonable prima facie 
case existed of the identity and the guilt of the 
persons sought. Finally the General Assembly 


ST bid., p. 170. 
"Tbid., p. 74. 
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should reassert that trials of war criminals and 
quislings, like all other trials, should be governed 
by the principles of justice, law and evidence. 

The representatives of Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Iran, Egypt, Denmark, Norway, Dominican Re- 
public, Bolivia, United States, Australia, Turkey 
and Argentina supported the United Kingdom 
resolution. A number of these representatives, 
however, gave their support subject to the reserva- 
tion that the paragraph providing that the Gen- 
eral Assembly note the progress which had been 
accomplished in the prosecution of war criminals 
be omitted. If the General Assembly, as had been 
maintained by those opposing the Yugoslav reso- 
lution, was not competent to judge whether cer- 
tain Members had failed to fulfil their obligations 
under the resolution of February 13, 1946, then 
it was equally unable to judge whether there had 
been progress made in the matter, these rep- 
resentatives asserted. 

At its 51st meeting on October 18, 1946, the 
Sixth Committee rejected the Yugoslav resolution 
as a whole by a vote of 35 to 7, with 8 abstentions, 
although on a paragraph by paragraph vote the 
first paragraph of the resolution reaffirming the 
Assembly's resolution of February 13, 1946, had 
been adopted by a vote of 12 to 10, with 27 absten- 
tions. The Sixth Committee then adopted a number 
of amendments to the United Kingdom resolu- 
tion (A/C.6/171) proposed by the representa- 
tives of Poland and Denmark (A/C.6/173). 
The representative of the United Kingdom him- 
self reworded the first paragraph of the resolution 
to meet the objection voiced by several represent- 
atives. 

The United Kingdom draft resolution as amend- 
ed was then adopted by a vote of 35 to 7, with 5 
abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the Sixth 
Committee’s Report (A/425) at its 101st and 
102nd plenary meetings on October 31, 1947. 

The representative of Yugoslavia reintroduced 
the draft resolution which the Sixth Committee 
had rejected (A/441). In the course of the As- 
sembly discussion that ensued the representatives 
of Yugoslavia, the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., the Ukrainian $.S.R. and Poland expressed 
Opposition to the resolution recommended by the 
Sixth Committee, on the ground that it sought 
to justify and to confirm the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs as regards the extradition of war 
criminals; more than that, the resolution was de- 
signed to create new obstacles to the surrender of 
war criminals, since it gave the United States and 
United Kingdom authorities the right to refuse 
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to surrender war criminals under the pretext that | 
there was insufficient prima facie evidence of their 
guilt. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, El Salvador, Colombia and 
Egypt on the other hand urged the adoption of 
the resolution recommended by the Sixth Com- 
mittee. This resolution was finally adopted by the 
General Assembly by a vote of 42 to 7, with 6 
abstentions. The General Assembly then rejected 
the Yugoslav resolution by a vote of 40 to 7, 
with 6 abstentions. Following is the text of the 
resolution (170(II) ) adopted by the General 
Assembly: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Noting what has so far been done in the matter of 
the surrender and punishment, after due trial, of the war 
criminals referred to in its resolution adopted on 13 
February 1946, 

“Reaffirms the aforementioned resolution; 

“Reaffirms also its resolutions on the subject of ref- 
ugees adopted on 12 February 1946 and on 15 December 
1946, 

“Recommends Members of the United Nations to con- 
tinue with unabated energy to carry out their responsi- 


bilities as regards the surrender and trial of war crim- 


inals; 

“Recommends Members of the United Nations, which 
desire the surrender of alleged war criminals or traitors 
(that is to say nationals of any State accused of having 
violated their national law by treason or active collabora- 
tion with the enemy during the war) by other Members 
in whose jurisdiction they are believed to be, to request 
such surrender as soon as possible and to support their 
request with sufficient evidence to establish that a reason- 
able prima facie case exists as to identity and guilt, and 

“Reasserts that trials of war criminals and traitors, like 
all other trials, should be governed by the principles of 
justice, law and evidence.” 

\ 


8. Headquarters of the United Nations 


The General Assembly, during the second part 
of its first session, on December 14, 1946 (resolu- 
tion 100(I) ),?°8 decided to locate the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in New York 
City and to accept a gift of $8,500,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the purchase of the 
site bounded by First Avenue, East 48th Street, 
the East River and East 42nd Street. The Secre- 
tary-General was requested to report to the Mem- 
bers on or before July 1, 1947, on plans, require- 
ments and costs relating to the headquarters. A 
Headquarters Advisory Committee was set up to 
advise the Secretary-General. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral, with the advice of the Committee, and the 


*STbid., p. 275. 
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New York City authorities shortly thereafter 
reached a general understanding regarding the 
developments which the City and the United 
Nations would carry out both inside and around 
the site. 

On Februaty 26, 1947, the President of the 
United States signed a bill providing for the 
exemption of the Rockefeller gift from the federal 
gift tax. The next day the Governor of New 
York signed a series of bills, drafted according 
to the recommendations of the United Nations, 
authorizing the Governor to cede jurisdiction 
over any land required by the organization to 
carry out its functions, exempting the United 
Nations property from taxation, authorizing the 
City of New York to purchase or condemn any 
property necessary for the headquarters and to 
regulate advertising devices and amusement enter- 
prises in the areas near the site, and making it 
a ctiminal offence for any petson to possess or 
use an identification card issued to another person 
by the United Nations. 

On March 25, 1947, the United Nations re- 
ceived the Rockefeller gift and on April 13 the 
Secretary-General accepted formally, in a public 
ceremony, the contributions of the City of New 
York. The City’s gift included, among other 
concessions, the transfer of several plots of land 
and exclusive rights to the waterfront between 
42nd and 48th Streets. Later, in August, the City 
transferred the New York City Housing Author- 
ity Building on the site to the United Nations 
on lease-purchase. This seven-story building has 
been in use, since September 1947, as the Man- 
hattan headquarters of the United Nations, hous- 
ing certain offices of delegations and of the Secre- 
tariat. 

On January 6, 1947, the Advisory Committee 
established a Headquarters Planning Office, with 
an international administrative and technical staff 
under a Director of Planning (Wallace K. Harri- 
son). A Board of Design Consultants, set up 
under the leadership of the Director of Planning, 
drew up the basic design for the permanent head- 
quarters. The Board was composed of the follow- 
ing prominent architects and engineers from 
different parts of the world, chosen by the Ad- 
visoty Committee, upon the recommendation of 
the Director, from lists of names submitted by 
twenty-nine Member nations: 

G. A. Soilleux (Australia) 

Gaston Brunfaut (Belgium) 

Oscar Niemeyer (Brazil) 

Ernest Cormier (Canada) 

Ssu-ch’eng Liang (China) 

Charles Le Corbusier (France) 


Sven Markelius (Sweden) 

Nikolai D. Bassov (U.S.S.R.) 

Howard Robertson (U-K.) 

Julio Vilamajo (Uruguay) 

A Contract Committee was established to advise 
the Secretary-General on contracts for the con- 
struction of buildings. The Committee included: 

George E. Spargo, Chairman (United States ) 

General Manager, Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority 

John Reed Kilpatrick (United States) 

President, Madison Square Garden Corporation 

Otto L. Nelson (United States) 

Vice-President, New York Life Insurance Company 

The plan developed by the Board of Design 
Consultants was composed of the following main 
elements: a General Assembly hall, a Secretariat 
office building, a conference area for Council 
chambers and committee rooms, and underground 
garages, with appropriate landscaping of the entire 
site. The cost of construction was first estimated 
approximately at $84,831,450. However, in view 
of the prevailing world economic conditions, the 
cost was considered to be somewhat higher than 
justified. Estimates of space requirements were 
revised to provide for the more immediate needs 
of the organization rather than ultimate require- 
ments, and the plans were readjusted to bring 
the estimated cost to about $65,000,000. 

The Headquarters Advisory Committee con- 
sidered various plans for financing the buildings— 
contributions from Members, loans from one or 
mote governments, private loans or a combina- 
tion of the three. Finally, it came to the conclu- 
sion that a loan from one or more of the Member 
Governments offered the only feasible solution of 
the problem. 

In accordance with the resolution of December 
14, 1946, the Secretary-General reported to the 
second regular session of the General Assembly 
on plans for the permanent headquarters (A/311 
and Add.1, Add.2, Add.3). The first part of the 
report, submitted in July, contained the original 
plans for a 45-story Secretariat building to house 
an ultimate personnel of 5,300, a General As- 
sembly hall with a seating capacity of 3,250, three 
Council chambers, five conference rooms, twelve 
large committee rooms, a library building and 
various other items, such as underground garages, 
communications equipment and site improve- 
ments. 

The location and size of the East River site 
dictated the choice of vertical construction. Con- 
struction was planned to proceed in three stages: 
first, the construction of the Secretariat building, 
Council chambers, conference rooms and com- 
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mittee rooms in place of the facilities pro- 
vided at Lake Success and Manhattan; second, 
the construction of facilities to take care of all 
the functions performed at the temporary meeting 
hall of the General Assembly in Flushing Meadow; 
and finally, the provision of accommodation to 
permanent delegations and those specialized agen- 
cies which wished to establish their headquarters 
or liaison offices on the site. 

In an additional report submitted in Septem- 
ber (A/311/Add.1) the Secretary-General out- 
lined revised plans to reduce the estimated cost 
to $65,000,000. The plans for the Secretariat 
building were altered to provide for a 40-story 
building accommodating 4,400 employees. Office 
space for the staff was reduced to minimum ac- 
ceptable standards. The seating capacity of the 
General Assembly hall was reduced to 2,300. 
The estimates of the size of the Council chambers 
and conference rooms were also lowered. Six 
large committee rooms and twelve small ones were 
recommended instead of twelve large and six 
small rooms. A separate library building was 
eliminated and provision was made for the library 
in the Secretariat building to the extent of 50,000 
square feet of gross area. The estimates of the 
size of lobbies, lounges, access galleries and gen- 
eral circulation areas for the press, public and 
delegates were reduced. Prospective design studies 
(A/311/Add.2) and plans for the revised scheme 
(A/'311/Add.3) were presented to the Assembly. 

The Secretary-General also submitted for As- 
sembly approval a draft agreement with the 
United States (A/371) regarding the headquarters 
of the United Nations, which he had negotiated 
under the authorization of the resolution of De- 
cember 14, 1946. 

The General Assemb!y forwarded the draft 
agreement to the Sixth Committee? and set up 
a sixteen-member ad hoc Committee on Head- 
quarters, with the same Member States as were 
in the Headquarters Advisory Committee,?1° to 
consider the Secretary-General’s report on the head- 
quarters. The Committee elected Warren R. 
Austin (United States) as Chairman, Finn Moe 
(Norway) as Vice-Chairman and Alexis Kyrou 
(Greece) as Rapporteur. 

Meanwhile, on October 29, 1947, the represent- 
ative of the United States informed the Secretary- 
General (A/AC.15/7) that his Government 
would be prepared to enter into negotiations with 
a view to concluding a loan agreement whereby 
an interest-free United States Government loan for 
an amount not exceeding $65,000,000 would be 
made available for the purpose of financing the 
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cost of constructing the United Nations head- 
quarters, and that the President of the United 
States would be willing to request the Congress of 
the United States to grant its approval, which 
would be required for such a loan. 

The ad hoc Committee on Headquarters ac- 
cepted in principle the architectural and engi- 
neering plans submitted by the Secretary-General 
and recommended to the General Assembly that 
the Secretary-General be authorized to enter into 
negotiations with the United States Government 
to conclude, on behalf of the United Nations, a 
loan agreement for $65,000,000 and to proceed 
with the construction of the permanent head- 
quarters when the loan was received. A proposal 
of the delegation of Belgium (A/AC.15/5) pro- 
viding for a separate building for the United 
Nations Library was rejected, the sense of the 
Committee being that the necessary library space 
was provided within the Secretariat building and 
space was also left in the plans for the future 
construction of a separate building. The repre- 
sentative of Argentina submitted a proposal for 
private contributions to assist in the construction 
of the headquarters, but the Committee recom- 
mended postponement of consideration of the 
proposal for a year in view of the fact that an 
appeal for contributions might conflict with the 
United Nations Appeal for Children scheduled 
to be launched in February 1948. The Committee 
also recommended that the Secretary-General be 
authorized to spend an amount not exceeding 
$1,000,000 from the Working Capital Fund to 
continue planning work and the preparation of 
detailed drawings and specifications. The report 
of the ad hoc Committee (A/485) was discussed 
by the General Assembly on November 20, 1947. 
The Assembly unanimously adopted the draft 
resolution recommended by the Committee, as 
follows (182(II) ): 


“The General Assembly, 

“Desiring to proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
construction of the permanent headquarters, in accord- 
ance with the decision taken under resolution 100 (1) 
of 14 December 1946, in order that a major part of the 
project may be completed and ready for use by the fourth 
regular session of the General Assembly; 

“Noting with satisfaction the letter dated 29 October 
1947 from the representative of the United States to the 
Secretary-General (document A/AC. 15/7), stating that 
the Government of the United States would be prepared 
to enter into negotiations with the Secretary-General with 
a view to concluding a loan agreement whereby an in- 
terest-free United States Government loan for an amount 


"See pp. 197-204. 

“©The membership of the Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee referred to, i.e., that set up by resolution 100(1), 
was maintained in the committee established by resolution 
182 (11); see below. 
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not exceeding $65,000,000 would be made available for 
the purpose of financing the cost of constructing the 
United Nations headquarters, and that the President of 
the United States would be willing to request the Con- 
gress of the United States to grant its approval, which 
would be required for such a loan, 

“1. Approves the general plan and design set forth in 
the report by the Secretary-General on the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations (document A/311) 
as revised in the further report by the Secretary-General 
(documents A/311/Add.1/Rev.1, A/311/Add.2 and 
Add.3). 

“2. Authorizes the Secretary-General: 

“(a) To negotiate and conclude, on behalf of the 
United Nations, a loan agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, for an interest- 
free loan which would require approval by the Con- 
gress of the United States, in an amount not to exceed 
$65,000,000 to provide for the payment of the costs of 
construction and other purposes provided for in para- 
gtaph 3 of this resolution. Such loan should be for a 
term of not less than thirty years and should be repay- 
able in annual installments from the ordinary budget 
of the United Nations, the first installment to be pay- 
able out of the budget for the year 1951; 

“(6) To receive and expend, or direct the expen- 
diture of, the sum borrowed in accordance with the 
foregoing authorization for the purposes set forth in 
paragraph 3 of this resolution; 

“(c) With the consent of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to ob- 
ligate or expend sums from the Working Capital Fund 
not exceeding $1,000,000, in order to continue detailed 
architectural and engineering planning and research, 
and to meet commitments for other necessary arrange- 
ments in preparation for the construction and other 
work provided for in paragraph 3 of this resolution; 
“3. Further authorizes the Secretary-General, after the 

conclusion of the loan agreement authorized in paragraph 
2 of this resolution and approval! of the proposed loan 
by the Congress of the United States of America: 

“(a) To proceed with the construction and furnish- 
ing of the General Assembly building, conference area 
and Secretariat building, together with the necessary 
landscaping, underground construction and other ap- 
propriate improvements to the land and approaches; 

“() To enter into contracts for the construction, 
furnishings and other work referred to in paragraph 3 
(a) hereof, and to make expenditures to an amount 
not exceeding $65,000,000 for these purposes and for 
related purposes as set forth in document A/311/- 
Add.1/Rey.1. 

“4. Further authorizes the Secretary-General, 

“(a@) While adhering to the general plan and de- 
sign referred to in paragraph 1 hereof, to make such 
modifications in the plans, design, building, furnish- 
ings, landscaping, underground construction and other 
improvements, as he finds necessary or desirable, pro- 
vided that such modifications shall not increase the 
total cost beyond the sum provided for in paragraph 
Bb) 

“(6) To enter into appropriate arrangements with 
the United States Government, the State of New York, 
and the City of New York, with regard to easements, 
public services, sub-surface facilities, the approaches to 
the site, the vehicular traffic, water front and pier 
rights, and similar matters, 


“5. In carrying out his responsibilities as set forth in 
this resolution, the Secretary-General shall be assisted by 
an Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of 
the following Members: 

“Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, 
France, Greece, India, Norway, Poland, Syria, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United 
States of America and Yugoslavia. 

“6. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the 
third regular session of the General Assembly on the 
execution of this resolution.” 


In accordance with this General Assembly reso- 
lution of November 20, 1947, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral entered into negotiations with the United 
States Government for a loan to finance the cost 
of construction of the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations and submitted a draft loan 
agreement to the Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee on February 25, 1948. With the approval 
of the Committee, further negotiations were held 
and the agreement was signed on March 23 by 
the Secretary-General and the United States rep- 
resentative, Warren R. Austin. The agreement 
provides for the repayment of the loan without 
interest over a period of 31 years—from July 1, 
1951, to July 1, 1982—in annual insta%ments 
ranging from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. The text 
of the agreement (A/627) follows: 


“Tt is hereby agreed by the Government of the United 
States of America and the United Nations as follows: 

“1. Subject to the terms and conditions of this Agree- 
ment, the Government of the United States will lend to 
the United Nations a sum not to exceed in the aggregate 
$65,000,000. Such sum shall be expended only as author- 
ized by the United Nations for the construction and fur- 
nishing of the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations in its headquarters district in the City of New 
York, as defined in the Agreement between the United 
States of America and the United Nations regarding the 
Headquarters of the United Nations, signed at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, on 26 June 1947, including the necessary 
architectural and engineering work, landscaping, under- 
ground construction and other appropriate improvements 
to the land and approaches, and for other related pur- 
poses and expenses incident thereto. 

“2. Such sum, or parts thereof, will be advanced by 
the United States, through the Secretary of State, to the 
United Nations upon request of the Secretary-General or 
other duly authorized officer of the United Nations and 
upon the certification of the architect or engineer in 
charge of construction, countersigned by the Secretary- 
General or other duly authorized officer, that the amount 
requested is required to cover payments for the purposes 
set forth in paragraph 1 above which either 

(a) Have been at any time made by the United 

Nations, or 

(b) Are due and payable, or 
(c) It is estimated will become due and payable 
within sixty days from the date of such request. 
All sums not used by the United Nations for the purposes 
set forth in paragraph 1 will be returned to the Secretary 
of State of the United States when no longer required 
for said purposes. No amounts will be advanced here- 
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under after 1 July 1951, or such later date, not after 1 
July 1955, as may be agreed to by the Secretary of State. 

“3. All sums advanced hereunder will be receipted for 
on behalf of the United Nations by the Secretary-General 
or other duly authorized officer of the United Nations. 

“4. The United Nations will repay, without interest, 
to the United States the principal amount of all sums 
advanced hereunder, in annual payments beginning on 
1 July 1951, and on the dates and in the amounts in- 
dicated, until the entire amount advanced under this 
Agreement has been repaid as follows: 


Date Amount Date Amount 
1 July 1951 $1,000,000 1 July 1967 $2,500,000 
1 July 1952 1,000,000 1 July 1968 2,500,000 
1 July 1953 ~—_- 1,500,000 1 July 1969 2,500,000 
1 July 1954 1,500,000 1 July 1970 2,500,000 
1 July 1955 2,000,000 1 July 1971 2,500,000 
1 July 1956 2,000,000 1 July 1972 2,500,000 
1 July 1957 2,000,000 1 July 1973 = 2,500,000 
1 July 1958 2,000,000 1 July 1974 2,500,000 
1 July 1959 = 2,000,000 1 July 1975 = 2,500,000 
1 July 1960 2,500,000 1 July 1976 + 1,500,000 
1 July 1961 2,500,000 1 July 1977 ~— 1,500,000 
1 July 1962 2,500,000 1 July 1978 = 1,500,000 
1 July 1963 2,500,000 1 July 1979 1,500,000 
1 July 1964 2,500,000 1 July 1980 1,500,000 
1 July 1965 2,500,000 1 July 1981 1,500,000 
1 July 1966 2,500,000 1 July 1982 1,000,000 


However, in the event the United Nations does not 
request the entire sum of $65,000,000 available to it 
under this Agreement, the amount to be repaid under 
this paragraph will not exceed the aggregate amount ad- 
vanced by the United States. All amounts payable to the 
United States under this paragraph will be paid out of 
the ordinary budget of the United Nations, to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States in currency of the 
United States which is legal tender for public debts on 
the date such payments are made. All sums repaid to the 
United States will be receipted for on behalf of the 
United States by the Secretary of State. 

“5. The United Nations may at any time make re- 
payments to the United States of funds advanced here- 
under in excess of the annual instalments as provided in 
paragraph 4 hereof. 

“6, The United Nations agrees that, in order to give 
full effect to section 22 (a) of the Agreement regarding 
the Headquarters of the United Nations referred to in 
paragraph 1 above (under which the United Nations 
shall not dispose of all or any part of the land owned by 
it in the headquarters district without the consent of the 
United States), it will not, without the consent of the 
United States, while any of the indebtedness incurred 

_ hereunder is outstanding and unpaid, create any mort- 
gage, lien or other encumbrance on or against any of its 
real property in the headquarters district as defined in 
said Agreement. The United Nations also agrees that the 
United States, as a condition to giving its consent to any 
such disposition or encumbrance, may require the simul- 
taneous repayment of the balance of all instalments re- 
maining unpaid hereunder. ; 

“7. The effective date of this Agreement shall be 
the date on which the Government of the United States 
notifies the United Nations that the Congress of the 
United States, with the approval of the President, has 
made available the funds necessary to be advanced in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Agreement. 
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“In Witness Whereof, the Government of the United 
States of America, acting by and through the Secretary 
of State, and the United Nations, acting by and through 
the Secretary-General, have respectively caused this Agree- 
ment to be duly signed in duplicate at Lake Success, New 
York, on this twenty-third day of March 1948. 


“FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA: 

(Signed) Warren R. AUSTIN 

United States Representative to the 

United Nations 


“FOR THE UNITED NATIONS: 
(Signed) Trygve LIE - 
Secretary-General” 


The Secretary-General was notified by the 
United States delegation that the Loan Agree- 
ment, approved by the Congress of the United 
States of America, was signed by the President 
of the United States on August 11, 1948. A sum 
of $25,000,000 was placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations for initial construction purposes. 
It was expected that a further Appropriation Act 
would be considered by Congress at its forth- 
coming regular session. 

Early in 1948, the Headquarters Planning Office 
began the preparation of detailed construction 
plans and undertook research studies in the most 
advanced techniques of construction. Cost esti- 
mates were frequently rechecked and several 
minor readjustments in the plans were made, after 
discussion with the Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee, to offset the rise in prices since September 
1947, and to ensure that the cost of the project 
would not exceed $65,000,000. 

The Secretary-General reported to the third 
session of the General Assembly (A/627) that 
the site had been cleared, and that former tenants 
had been relocated and demolition work on the 
site was completed. Residential tenants had been 
removed to an apartment building which was re- 
habilitated for this purpose, with the assistance 
of the City of New York, while industrial and 
commercial tenants who were on the site had all 
arranged for new locations. 

On August 19, the Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee discussed construction proposals made by 
the Special Committee of Contract Advisors. With 
the advice of the Headquarters Committee the 
Secretary-General decided to negotiate with out- 
standing large construction firms in the New York 
area, and to conclude one principal construction 
contract (with a group of large construction firms ) 
for the completion of all the major units of the 
project; and to let, as soon as possible by public 
bidding, a separate contract for excavation work 
and to begin excavating in September. 
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The Secretary-General also reported that the 
City of New York had taken official action to 
begin its public improvement work on streets 
and areas surrounding the site, and that a pro- 
gram had been agreed upon which would inte- 
grate the building operations of the United 
Nations within the site with those of the City 
of New York outside the site. 

The United Nations awarded to the Slattery 
Contracting Company, of New York, the contract 
for excavation. Excavating work was begun on 
September 14, 1948. 


9. The Question of Palestine 


a. ORGANIZATION OF THE ad hoc COMMITTEE 
ON THE PALESTINIAN QUESTION 


(1) Establishment and Terms of Reference of the 
ad hoc Committee 


During its second session, the General Assem- 
bly, at its 90th meeting on September 23, 1947, 
established an ad hoc Committee on the Pales- 
tinian Question, composed of all Members, and 
referred to it the following agenda items for con- 


sideration and report: 
“Question of Palestine’: 
Kingdom (A/286). 
Report of the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine (“UNSCOP”) (A/364). 
“Termination of the Mandate over Palestine and the 
Recognition of its Independence as One State”: item 
proposed by Saudi Arabia (A/317) and Iraq (A/328). 


item proposed by the United 


(2) Organization of the ad hoc Committee 


At its first meeting on September 25, 1947, the 
Committee elected H. V. Evatt (Australia) Chair- 
man, Prince Subha Svasti Svastivat (Siam) Vice- 
Chairman and Thor Thors (Iceland) Rapporteur. 
It also decided to invite the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine to be 
represented at its deliberations in order to supply 
such information or render such assistance as the 
Committee might require. The invitation was 
accepted, and representatives of both organizations 
attended all meetings of the ad hoc Committee. 


b. SUMMARY OF AGENDA OF THE ad hoc 
COMMITTEE 


(1) Question of Palestine 
The representative of the United Kingdom, in 
a letter to the Secretary-General dated April 2, 
1947, had requested, on behalf of his Government, 
that the “Question of Palestine” be placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly at its next regular 
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annual session. In the same communication, the 
representative of the United Kingdom had tre- 
quested the convening of a special session of the 
Assembly “for the purpose of constituting and 
instructing a special committee” to prepare for 
the consideration of the question of Palestine at 
the subsequent (second) regular session.” 

(2) Report of the United Nations Special Committee 

on Palestine (UNSCOP)*” 

The report of the Special Committee (A/364) 
related the events leading up to the establishment 
of UNSCOP and gave a summary of its activities. 
It surveyed the elements of the conflict with rela- 
tion to geographic and demographic factors, rel- 
evant economic factors, Palestine under the Man- 
date and the conflicting claims, and dealt with the 
question of the religious interests and Holy Places 
in Palestine. The report also reviewed the main 
proposals previously propounded for the solution 
of the Palestine question. 

The Committee made twelve recommendations, 
eleven of which were adopted unanimously and 
the twelfth by a substantial majority. 

The report contained a majority proposal for a 
Plan of Partition with Economic Union and a 
minority proposal for a Plan for a Federal State of 
Palestine.248 Reservations and observations of cer- 
tain members of the Committee were included in 
the report. 


(a) SUMMARY OF UNSCOP’S ACTIVITIES 


Pursuant to the request of the United Kingdom, 
the General Assembly had convened at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, on April 28, 1947, and, on 
May 15, 1947, had established and instructed a 
Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP). 

UNSCOP was composed of representatives of 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, In- 
dia, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay and 
Yugoslavia, and was given the “widest powers to 
ascertain and record facts, and to investigate all 
questions and issues relevant to the problem of 
Palestine’; it was under instructions to report its 
recommendations to the Secretary-General not later 
than September 1, 1947.21* It actually completed 
its work on August 31. 

The Special Committee held its first meeting at 


21See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 


276-78. 


*2Ror this section see doc. A/364: United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine—Report to the General 
Assembly. 

*38The representative of Australia on the Special Com- 
mittee abstained from voting on either the Majority or 
the Minority Plan. 

*4See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
301-3. 
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Lake Success on May 26. From that date until 
August 31, 1947, when the report was signed, the 
Committee held 16 public and 36 private meetings. 

After an exploratory discussion, UNSCOP agreed 
to create a Preparatory Working Group which 
would produce some suggestions on various organ- 
izational matters for the Committee’s consideration. 

Justice Emil Sandstrom (Sweden) was elected 
Chairman of the Special Committee and Alberto 
Ulloa (Peru) Vice-Chairman. 

UNSCOP members arrived in Palestine on June 
14 and 15, meeting in Jerusalem for the first time 
on June 16, 1947 (its fifth meeting in all). The 
Special Committee subsequently visited various 
parts of Palestine to gain a first-hand impression 
of conditions. 

In response to a request from the Special Com- 
mittee, the Government of Palestine and the Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine appointed liaison officers. 
The Palestine Government's liaison officer was D. 
C. MacGillivray, while Aubrey S. Eban and David 
Horowitz served as liaison officers of the Jewish 
Agency. 

At the same meeting, the Special Committee 
was informed by the Secretary-General of the de- 
cision of the Arab Higher Committee to abstain 
from collaboration with UNSCOP.21° While the 
Special Committee expressed its hope of securing 
the co-operation of all parties, it decided not to 
take any formal action, considering that the Chair- 
man had made an appeal by radio for full co-opera- 
tion shortly after arriving in Palestine.?1® 

The question of addressing a further request for 
co-operation to the Arab Higher Committee was 
discussed again at the 22nd and 23rd meetings of 
UNSCOP on July 8, 1947. It was decided to ad- 
dress a letter to the Arab Higher Committee and 
to state therein that UNSCOP had noted with 
regret the decision of the Arab Higher Committee 
not to co-operate, and to repeat the Special Com- 
mittee’s invitation for full co-operation as expressed 
by the Chairman in his broadcast appeal of June 
16. 

On July 10, 1947, a letter was received from 
Jamal el-Husseini, Vice-Chairman of the Arab 
Higher Committee. The communication stated that 
the Arab Higher Committee found no reason to 
reverse its previous decision to abstain from colla- 
boration.?!* 

In addition to hearing representatives of the 
Palestine Government and of the Jewish Agency, 
the Special Committee also heard representatives 
of a number of other Jewish organizations and 
religious bodies, as well as Chaim Weizmann, 
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to whom the Special Committee granted a hearing 
in his personal capacity. 

Upon the suggestion of some members of 
UNSCOP, the Committee resolved to invite the 
Arab States to express their views on the question 
of Palestine. It was decided that a letter to this 
effect should be addressed by the personal repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General to the consular 
representatives in Jerusalem of Egypt, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Transjordan, and 
to the Government of Yemen through the Consul- 
General of Lebanon. To the Arab States in con- 
ference among themselves was left the choice of 
a time and place mutually convenient to them and 
to the Special Committee. 

Letters of acceptance were received from Egypt 
(A/AC.13/49 and 56), Iraq (A/AC.13/50), Leb- 
anon (A/AC.13/51), Saudi Arabia (A/AC.13/- 
62) and Syria (A/AC.13/58) with the informa- 
tion that Beirut, Lebanon, had been designated as 
the place of meeting. 

The Consul-General of Transjordan replied for 
his Government (A/AC.13/52) that, since Trans- 
jordan was not a Member of the United Nations, 
it was not prepared to send a representative outside 
the country to give evidence, but that it would wel- 
come the Special Committee or any of its members 
who might wish to pay a visit for that purpose to 
Transjordan. 

On July 20, UNSCOP proceeded to Lebanon, 
and on the following day paid an informal visit 
to Damascus, the capital of Syria. On July 22, the 
Special Committee met in Beirut to hear the views 
of the Arab States expressed by the Lebanese Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Hamid Frangie. 

On July 25, several members of the Special 
Committee—the Chairman and the representatives 
of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Netherlands, Peru 
and Yugoslavia—paid a visit to Amman, capital 
of Transjordan, where they had an exchange of 
views with King Abdullah and members of his 
staff. 

In addition to oral testimony, UNSCOP received 
many written statements from various persons and 
organizations.718 

A number of petitions addressed to the Special 
Committee asked its intervention in securing the 
release of prisoners and detainees. The Committee 
decided that these and similar appeals to investi- 
gate the methods of the British police in Palestine, 
the conditions of Jews in Yemen and the plight of 


See A/364, Vol. II, Annex 5. 
“Thid., Annex 6 . 

"“Thid., Annex 8. 

“STbid., Annex 9. 
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refugees in Aden fell outside UNSCOP’s terms of 
reference. The Committee also rejected petitions 
that it visit camps for Jewish detainees on Cyprus 
or permit these detainees to appear before it in 
Jerusalem to give evidence. 

UNSCOP also recorded its concern over acts of 
violence which had occurred in Palestine since its 
arrival, declaring that such acts constituted a fla- 
grant violation of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of May 14, 1947219 

On July 28, 1947, the Special Committee began 
work on the drafting of its report in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. Between August 8 and 14, the Committee 
had decided, by vote of 6 to 4, with 1 abstention, 
to set up a sub-committee to visit displaced per- 
sons’ camps. During its tour, the Sub-Committee 
visited camps at or near Munich, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Berlin, Hamburg and Hanover, and met the Aus- 
trian Chancellor, the Military Governor of the 
United States zones of Germany and Austria and 
several United States and United Kingdom officials 
in charge of displaced persons’ affairs, as well as 
officials of the Preparatory Commission of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization. The Sub-Com- 
mittee was under the Chairmanship of J. D. L. 
Hood (Australia). 

The Special Committee also established a sub- 
committee to study the question of religious inter- 
ests and Holy Places in Palestine. The status of 
Jerusalem was also referred to that Sub-Committee, 
which was under the chairmanship of A. I. Spits 
(Netherlands). Its suggestions, with various 
amendments, were incorporated into both the 
majority and the minority plans eventually sub- 
mitted by UNSCOP. The recommendations regard- 
ing the City of Jerusalem, which were embodied in 
the Majority Plan of Partition with Economic Un- 
ion, were inspired by proposals made in the same 
Sub-Committee by the representatives of Canada, 
Netherlands, Peru and Sweden. The representa- 
tives of India, Iran and Yugoslavia disagreed with 
these latter recommendations, while reservations 
made in the Sub-Committee by the representatives 
of Czechoslovakia, Guatemala and Uruguay were 
later withdrawn. 

The drafting of the report occupied UNSCOP 
members during eleven meetings and a number of 
informal gatherings and was completed at the 52nd 
meeting on August 31, 1947. 


(b) GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


The eleven unanimously-adopted resolutions of 
the Committee were: 
That the Mandate should be terminated and 


Palestine granted independence at the earliest prac- 
ticable date (recommendations I and II); 

That there should be a short transitional period 
preceding the granting of independence to Pales- 
tine during which the authority responsible for ad- 
ministering Palestine should be responsible to the 
United Nations (recommendations III and IV); 

That the sacred character of the Holy Places 
and the rights of religious communities in Pales- 
tine should be preserved and stipulations concern- 
ing them inserted in the constitution of any state 
or states to be created and that a system should be 
found for settling impartially any disputes involy- 
ing religious rights (recommendation V); 

That the General Assembly should take steps 
to see that the problem of distressed European 
Jews should be dealt with as a matter of urgency 
so as to alleviate their plight and the Palestine 
problem (recommendation VI) ; 

That the constitution of the new state or states 
should be fundamentally democratic and should 
contain guarantees for the respect of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and for the protection 
of minorities (recommendation VII); 

That the undertakings contained in the Charter 
whereby states are to settle their disputes by peace- 
ful means and to refrain from the threat or use of 
force in international relations in any way incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations 
should be incorporated in the constitutional pro- 
visions applying to Palestine (recommendation 
VIII) ; 

That the economic unity of Palestine should be 
preserved (recommendation IX) ; 

That states whose nationals had enjoyed in 
Palestine privileges and immunities of foreigners, 
including those formerly enjoyed by capitulation or 
usage in the Ottoman Empire, should be invited to 
renounce any rights pertaining to them (recom- 
mendation X) ; 

That the General Assembly should appeal to 
the peoples of Palestine to co-operate with the 
United Nations in its efforts to settle the situation 
there and exert every effort to put an end to acts of 
violence (recommendation XI). 

In addition to these eleven unanimously ap- 
proved recommendations, the Special Committee, 
with two members (Uruguay and Guatemala) dis- 
senting, and one member recording no opinion, 
also approved the following twelfth recommenda- 
tion: 

a Yearbook of the Untied Nations, 1946-47, p. 
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“RECOMMENDATION XII. THE JEWISH PROBLEM 
IN GENERAL 
‘Tt is recommended that 
“In the appraisal of the Palestine question, it be ac- 
cepted as incontrovertible that any solution for Palestine 
cannot be considered as a solution of the Jewish problem 
in general.” 


(c) MAJORITY PROPOSAL: PLAN OF PARTITION 
WITH ECONOMIC UNION 


According to the plan of the majority? (the 
representatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guate- 
mala, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay), 
Palestine was to be constituted into an Arab State, 
a Jewish State and the City of Jerusalem. The Arab 
and the Jewish States would become independent 
after a transitional period of two years beginning 
on September 1, 1947. Before their independence 
could be recognized, however, they must adopt a 
constitution in line with the pertinent recom- 
mendations of the Committee and make to the 
United Nations a declaration containing certain 
guarantees, and sign a treaty by which a system of 
economic collaboration would be established and 
the economic union of Palestine created. 

The plan provided, zmter alia, that during the 
transitional period, the United Kingdom would 
carry on the administration of Palestine under the 
auspices of the United Nations and on such con- 
ditions and under such supervision as the United 
Kingdom and the United Nations might agree 
upon. During this period a stated number of Jew- 
ish immigrants was to be admitted. Constituent 
Assemblies were to be elected by the populations 
of the areas which were to comprise,the Arab and 
Jewish States, respectively, and were to draw up 
the constitutions of the States. 

These constitutions were to provide for the 
establishment in each State of a legislative body 
elected by universal suffrage and by secret ballot 
on the basis of proportional representation and an 
executive body responsible to the legislature. They 
would also contain various guarantees, e.g., for the 
protection of the Holy Places and religious build- 
ings and sites, and of religious and minority rights. 

The Constituent Assembly in each State would 
appoint a provisional government empowered to 
make the declaration and sign the Treaty of Eco- 
nomic Union, after which the independence of the 
State would be recognized. The Declaration would 
contain provisions for the protection of the Holy 
Places and religious buildings and sites and for 
religious and minority rights. It would also contain 
provisions regarding citizenship. 

A treaty would be entered into between the two 
States, which would contain provisions to establish 
the economic union of Palestine and to provide for 
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other matters of common interest. A Joint Eco- 
nomic Board would be established consisting of 
representatives of the two States and members ap- 
pointed by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations to organize and administer the 
objectives of the Economic Union. 

‘The City of Jerusalem would be placed, after the 
transitional period, under the International Trus- 
teeship System by means of a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, which would designate the United Nations 
as the Administering Authority. The plan con- 
tained recommended boundaries for the city and 
provisions concerning the governor and the police 
force. 

The plan also proposed boundaries for both the 
Arab and Jewish States. 

(d) MINORITY PROPOSAL: PLAN OF A FEDERAL 
STATE 

Three UNSCOP members (the representatives 
of India, Iran and Yugoslavia) proposed an inde- 
pendent federal state. This plan??? provided, iter 
alia, that an independent federal state of Palestine 
would be created following a transitional period 
not exceeding three years, during which responsi- 
bility for administering Palestine and preparing it 
for independence would be entrusted to an author- 
ity to be decided by the General Assembly. 

The independent federal state would comprise 
an Arab State and a Jewish State. Jerusalem would 
be its capital. 

During the transitional period a Constituent 
Assembly would be elected by popular vote and 
convened by the administering authority on the 
basis of electoral provisions which would ensure 
the fullest representation of the population. 

The Constituent Assembly would draw up the 
constitution of the federal state, which was to 
contain, inter alia, the following provisions: 

The federal state would comprise a federal gov- 
ernment and governments of the Arab and Jewish 
States, respectively. 

Full authority would be vested in the federal 
government with regard to national defence, for- 
eign relations, immigration, currency, taxation for 
federal purposes, foreign and inter-state waterways, 
transport and communications, copyrights and 
patents. 

The Arab and Jewish States would enjoy full 
powers of local self-government and would have 

As the majority plan was, with certain modifications, 
ultimately adopted by the General Assembly, it is not 
dealt with here in any detail. For resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly, see pp. 247-56. For details of the 
plan proposed by the Committee, ‘see doc. A/364, 
Chapter V. 


=1For details of the minority proposal, see doc. A/364, 
Chapter VIL. 
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authority over education, taxation for local pur- 
poses, the right of residence, commercial licenses, 
land permits, grazing rights, inter-state migration, 
settlement, police, punishment of crime, social 
institutions and services, public housing, public 
nealth, local roads, agriculture and local industries. 

The organs of government would include a head 
of state, an executive body, a representative federal 
legislative body composed of two chambers, and a 
federal court. The executive would be responsible 
to the legislative body. 

Election to one chamber of the federal legislative 
body would be on the basis of proportional rep- 
resentation of the population as a whole, and to 
the other on the basis of equal representation of 
the Arab and Jewish citizens of Palestine. Legisla- 
tion would be enacted when approved by majority 
votes in both chambers; in the event of disagree- 
ment between the two chambers, the issue would 
be submitted to an arbitral body of five members 
including not less than two Arabs and two Jews. 

The federal court would be the final court of 
appeal regarding constitutional matters: Its mem- 
bers, who would include not less than four Arabs 
and three Jews, would be elected by both chambers 
of the federal legislative body. 

The constitution was to guarantee equal rights 
for all minorities and fundamental human rights 
and freedoms. It would guarantee, inter alia, free 
access to the Holy Places and protect religious 
interests. 

The constitution would provide for an under- 
taking to settle international disputes by peaceful 
means. 

There would be a single Palestinian nationality 
and citizenship. 

The constitution would provide for equitable 
patticipation of representatives of both communi- 
ties in delegations to international conferences. 

A permanent international body was to be set 
up for the supervision and protection of the Holy 
Places, to be composed of three representatives 
designated by the United Nations and one repre- 
sentative of each of the recognized faiths having an 
interest in the matter, as might be determined by 
the United Nations. 

For a period of three years from the beginning 
of the transitional period Jewish immigration 
would be permitted into the Jewish State in such 
numbers as not to exceed its absorptive capacity, 
and having due regard for the rights of the existing 
population within that State and their anticipated 
natural rate of increase. An international commis- 
sion, composed of three Arab, three Jewish and 
three United Nations representatives, would be 
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appointed to:estimate the absorptive capacity of 
the Jewish State. The commission would cease to 
exist at the end of the three-year period mentioned 
above. 

The minority plan also laid down the boundaries 
of the proposed Arab and Jewish areas of the fed- 
eral state. : 

(3) Termination of the Mandate over Palestine and 
the Recognition of Its Independence as One State 
The representative of Saudi Arabia, in a letter 

(A/317) dated July 7, 1947, and addressed to the 
Secretary-General, requested, on behalf of his Gov- 
ernment, that the following item be placed on the 
agenda of the next (second) regular annual ses- 
sion of the General Assembly: 

“The termination of the mandate over Palestine 
and the recognition of its independence as one 
State.” 

The same request was addressed to the Secretary- 
General by the representative of Iraq in a letter 
(A/328) dated July 14, 1947. 


c. INITIAL STATEMENTS OF PARTIES 
IMMEDIATELY CONCERNED 


During its second meeting on September 26, 
1947, the ad hoc Committee agreed to hear the 
views of the representatives of the three parties 
immediately concerned in the Palestine question— 
ie., the United Kingdom (as Mandatory Power), 
the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine—before embarking upon a general 
debate. The report of the Special Committee on 
Palestine was introduced by its Chairman, Justice 
Sandstrom, during the second meeting of the ad 
hoc Committee. 

(1) United Kingdom Viewpoint 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
placed the views of his Government before the ad 
hoc Committee at the second meeting on Septem- 
ber 26, 1947. Congratulating UNSCOP on the way 
in which it had carried out its task, he declared that 
the United Kingdom Government was in sub- 
stantial agreement with the twelve general recom- 
mendations.??" In particular, the United Kingdom 
Government endorsed and wished to emphasize 
three of these recommendations: Recommenda- 
tions I (Termination of the Mandate) and II 
(Independence), both of which were an exact 
expression of the guiding principle of British 
policy, and Recommendation VI (Jewish Displaced 
Persons). Concerning the latter, the United King- 
dom Government believed that the entire problem 


seGec Section § (2) (P), pp. 229-30. 
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of displaced persons in Europe, Jewish and non- 
Jewish alike, was an international responsibility 
demanding urgent attention. His Government 
would make proposals in this connection subse- 
quently. 

The United Kingdom Government endorsed 
without reservation the view that the Mandate for 
Palestine should now be terminated. 

He recalled that the representative of the United 
Kingdom had informed the General Assembly 
during its first special session that His Majesty's 
Government would be in the highest degree re- 
luctant to oppose the Assembly’s wishes in regard 
to the future of Palestine. At the same time, he 
further recalled, the United Kingdom representa- 
tive had drawn a distinction between accepting a 
recommendation, in the sense of not impeding its 
implementation by others, and accepting responsi- 
bility for carrying it out by means of a British 
administration and British forces in Palestine. 

The attitude of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment remained as then stated, the representative 
of the United Kingdom said. His Government was 
ready to co-operate with the Assembly to the fullest 
extent possible. He could not easily imagine cit- 
cumstances in which the United Kingdom would 
wish to prevent the application of a settlement 
recommended by the Assembly. The crucial ques- 
tion for His Majesty's Government was, however, 
the matter of enforcement of such a settlement. 

His Government was ready to assume responsi- 
bility for implementing any plan on which agree- 
ment was reached by the Arabs and the Jews. If, on 
the other hand, the Assembly were to recommend 
a policy which was not acceptable to both parties, 
the United Kingdom Government would not feel 
able to implement it, and the Assembly should 
therefore provide, in such a case, for some alterna- 
tive authority to implement it. Specifically, the 
United Kingdom Government was not prepared 
by itself to undertake the task of imposing a policy 
in Palestine by force of arms; as to the possibility 
of his Government’s participation with other Gov- 
ernments in the enforcement of a settlement, his 
Government would have to take into account both 
the inherent justice of the settlement and the extent 
to which force would be required for its imple- 
mentation. 

In the absence of a settlement, the United King- 
dom Government must plan for an early withdrawal 
of British forces and of the British Administration 
from Palestine. 

In conclusion, the representative of the United 
Kingdom declared that if no basis of consent for a 
settlement could be found, it seemed to him of the 
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highest importance that any recommendations 
made by the General Assembly should be accom- 
panied by a clear definition of the means by which 
they were to be carried out. 


(2) Viewpoint of the Arab Higher Committee 

Addressing the ad hoc Committee at the third 
meeting on September 30, 1947, the representative 
of the Arab Higher Committee stated that it was 
obviously the sacred duty of the Arabs of Palestine 
to defend their country against all aggression, in- 
cluding the aggressive campaign being waged by 
the Zionists with the object of securing by force 
a country — Palestine — which was not theirs by 
right. The raison d’étre of the United Nations was, 
he said, to assist self-defence against aggression. 

The rights and patrimony of the Arabs in Pal- 
estine had been the subject of no fewer than 
eighteen investigations within 25 years, and all to 
no purpose. Commissions of inquiry had either re- 
duced the national and legal rights of the Palestine 
Arabs or had glossed them over. The few recom- 
mendations favorable to the Arabs had been ig- 
nored by the Mandatory Power. For these and for 
other reasons already communicated to the United 
Nations, it was not surprising that the Arab Higher 
Committee should have abstained from the nine- 
teenth investigation (i.e., UNSCOP’s) and refused 
to appear before the Special Committee. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee concluded from a survey of Palestine history 
that Zionist claims to that country had no legal or 
moral basis. In particular, he denied the legal or 
moral justification of the Balfour Declaration and 
the Mandate for Palestine, both of which, he 
declared, had been laid down by the Zionist Execu- 
tive and the United Kingdom Government. As a 
result of Anglo-Zionist co-operation, Palestine’s 
Jewish minorizy was placed in a privileged position 
vis-a-vis the Arab majority, while Arabs were being 
made the victims of discrimination. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee emphasized the importance of the problem 
of immigration into Palestine. He accused the 
Mandatory Power of having overstepped the pro- 
visions of Article 6 of the Mandate by permitting 
Jewish immigration into Palestine to the detriment 
of the political, social and economic rights of the 
Palestine Arabs. If any room existed in Palestine 
for an increase in population, that room should be 
left for its natural increase. He emphasized the 
increasing determination of the Arabs to oppose all 
immigration. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee stated that, yielding to Zionist pressure, the 
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United Kingdom Government had failed to imple- 
ment its own decision, made in 1939, that Jewish 
immigration into Palestine must cease and that 
Palestine must become an independent unitaty state 
within a fixed time. 

No people would be more pleased than the 
Arabs to see the distressed Jews of Europe given 
permanent relief. But Palestine already had ab- 
sorbed far more than its just share, and the Jews 
could not impose their will on other nations by 
choosing the place and manner of their relief, par- 
ticularly if that choice was inconsistent with the 
principles of international law and justice and 
prejudicial to the interests of the nation directly 
concerned. He recalled the relevant resolutions 
concerning refugees and displaced persons passed 
by the General Assembly on February 12 (8(1) )?78 
and December 15 (62(1) ),?4 1946, in that con- 
nection and mentioned the offer of the United 
Kingdom, made more than 40 years ago, to place 
Uganda at the disposal of the Jews as a national 
home, and, more recently, the efforts of the U.S.S.R. 
to create a Jewish national home in Biro-Bidjan. 

Both places had more to offer the Jews than the 
tiny country of Palestine, but the Zionists had 
turned them down. The Zionists did not want Pal- 
estine for the permanent solution of the Jewish 
problem nor for the relief of the distressed Jews; 
they wanted power; they had political ambitions 
and designs on strategically important Palestine 
and the Near East. 

Then, too, it would be illogical for the United 
Nations to associate itself with the introduction of 
an alien body into the established homogeneity of 
the Arab world, a process which could only pro- 
duce a “new Balkans”. 

The solution of the Palestine problem was sim- 
ple. It lay in the Charter of the United Nations in 
accordance with which the Arabs of Palestine, con- 
stituting the majority of the population, were en- 
titled to a free and independent state. He welcomed 
the statement by the representative of the United 
Kingdom that the Mandate should be terminated 
and its termination followed by independence, and 
expressed the hope that the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment would not, as in the past, reverse its deci- 
sion-under Zionist pressure. 

Declaring that, once Palestine was found to ‘be 
entitled to independence, the United Nations was 
not legally competent to decide or impose Pales- 
tine’s constitutional organization, the representative 
of the Arab Higher Committee outlined the fol- 
lowing principles as the basis for the future con- 
stitutional organization of the Holy Land: 


1. That an Arab State in the whole of Palestine 
be established on democratic lines. 

2. That the Arab State of Palestine would respect 
human rights, fundamental freedoms and equality 
of all persons before the law. 

3. That the Arab State of Palestine would protect 
the legitimate rights and interests of all minorities. 

4, That freedom of worship and access to the 
Holy Places would be guaranteed to all. 

He added that the following steps would have to 
be taken to give effect to the abovementioned four 
principles: 

(a) A Constituent Assembly should be elected 
at the earliest possible time. All genuine and law- 
abiding nationals of Palestine would be entitled to 
participate in the elections of the Constituent As- 
sembly. 

(b) The Constituent Assembly should, within a 
fixed time, formulate and enact a Constitution for 
the Arab State of Palestine, which should be of a 
democratic nature and should embody the above- 
mentioned four principles. 

(c) A government should be formed within a 
fixed time, in accordance with the terms of the 
Constitution, to take over the administration of 
Palestine from the Mandatory Power. 

Such a program was the only one which the 
Arabs of Palestine were prepared to adopt, and the 
only item on the Committee’s agenda with which 
the Arab Higher Committee would associate itself 
was Item 322° ie. the item proposed by Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee said he had not commented upon the UNSCOP 
Report because the Arab Higher Committee con- 
sidered that it could not be used as a basis for 
discussion. Both the majority and the minority 
plans contained in the Report were inconsistent 
with the United Nations Charter and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The Arabs of Palestine 
were solidly determined to oppose with all the 
means at their disposal any scheme which provided 
for the dissection, segregation or partition of their 
country or which gave to a minority special and 
preferential rights and status. 


(3) Viewpoint of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
The representative of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, addressing the ad hoc Committee at the 
fourth meeting on October 2, 1947, praised the 
Special Committee for its conscientious labors and 
good faith. The Jewish Agency had regarded it as 
as Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
Aaa 


“47 bid., pp. 168-69. 
5See Section b (3), p. 231. 
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an inescapable obligation to co-operate fully with 
the United Nations and had placed all the required 
information and data at the disposal of UNSCOP, 
while the Arab Higher Committee had refused to 
heed repeated UNSCOP invitations for co-opera- 
tion. It was strange that, after having flouted its 
authority, the Arab Higher Committee asked the 
United Nations to support the Arab stand. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
that it would appear from the statement made by 
the representative of the United Kingdom that the 
latter did not intend to accept the General Assem- 
bly’s impending recommendation on Palestine. If 
this be so, he wondered why the United Kingdom 
had asked the Assembly to place the Palestine prob- 
lem on its agenda. Given the present realities of 
the Palestine situation, the undertaking of the 
United Kingdom Government to implement any 
settlement agreeable to both Jews and Arabs meant 
very little and did not advance the solution of the 
Palestine problem at all. 

He welcomed the announcement that British 
troops were to be withdrawn at an early date, 
adding that this made a decision even more urgent 
than it had been at the time of the (first) special 
session. 


On behalf of the Jewish Agency, he supported 
ten of the eleven recommendations unanimously 
adopted by UNSCOP. The exception was Recom- 
mendation VI (Jewish Displaced Persons). The 
Jewish Agency, he said, did not disapprove of this 
recommendation but did wish to call attention to 
the “intense urge” of the overwhelming majority 
of Jewish displaced persons to proceed to Palestine, 
a fact noted both by the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee and by UNSCOP. While hoping that nations 
would welcome displaced persons wishing to emi- 
grate to countries other than Palestine, the Jewish 
Agency considered that it would be unjust to deny 
the right to go to Palestine to those who wished to 
do so. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency te- 
garded the twelfth recommendation (The Jewish 
Problem in General) as unintelligible. He called 
it a mere postulate which, moreover, had not been 
accepted unanimously by the Special Committee. 
The “Jewish Problem in General” was, he said, 
none other than the age-old question of Jewish 
homelessness, for which there was but one solution, 
that given by the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate: the reconstitution of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

The solution proposed by the minority of the 
Special Committee was unacceptable to the Jewish 
' Agency; although it referred to “States”, it actually 
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made provision only for semi-autonomous canton: 
or provinces. Palestine would become an Arab state 
with two Jewish enclaves. The Jews would be 
frozen in the position of a permanent minority in 
the proposed federal state, and would not even 
have control over their own fiscal policies or im: 
migration. It entailed all the disadvantages of parti- 
tion-without the compensating advantages of a real 
partition: statehood, independence and free immi- 
gration. ; 

The majority proposal was not really satisfac 
tory to the Jewish people, either. According tc 
David Lloyd George, then British Prime Minister 
the Balfour Declaration implied that the whole of 
Palestine, including Transjordan, should ultimately 
become a Jewish state. Transjordan had, neverthe- 
less, been severed from Palestine in 1922 and had 
subsequently been set up as an Arab kingdom. 
Now a second Arab state was to be carved out of 
the remainder of Palestine, with the result that the 
Jewish National Home would represent Jess than 
one eighth of the territory originally set aside for it 
Such a sacrifice should not be asked of the Jewish 
people. 

Referring to the Arab States established as inde- 
pendent countries since the First World War, he 
said that 17,000,000 Arabs now occupied an area 
of 1,290,000 square miles, including all the prin- 
cipal Arab and Moslem centres, while Palestine, 
after the loss of Transjordan, was only 10,000 
square miles; yet the majority plan proposed to 
reduce it by one half. UNSCOP proposed to elim- 
inate Western Galilee from the Jewish State; that 
was an injustice and a grevious handicap to the 
development of the Jewish State. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency also 
criticized the UNSCOP majority proposal concern- 
ing Jerusalem, saying that the Jewish section of 
modern Jerusalem (outside the Walled City) 
should be included in the Jewish State. He reserved 
the right to deal at a later stage with other terri- 
torial modifications. 

If this heavy sacrifice was the inexorable condi- 
tion of a final solution, if it would make possible 
the immediate re-establishment of the Jewish State 
with sovereign control of its own immigration, 
then the Jewish Agency was prepared to recom- 
mend the acceptance of the partition solution, sub- 
ject to further discussion of constitutional and terri- 
torial provisions. This sacrifice would be the Jewish 
contribution to the solution of a painful problem 
and would bear witness to the Jewish people's inter- 
national spirit and its desire for peace. 

In spite of the heavy sacrifices which the Jewish 
State would have to make in this matter also, the 
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Jewish Agency accepted the proposal for an eco- 
nomic union, terming it a promising and states- 
manlike conception. The limit to the sacrifices to 
which the Jewish Agency could consent was clear: 
a Jewish State must have in its own hands those 
instruments of financing and economic control 
necessary to carty out large-scale Jewish immigra- 
tion and the related economic development, and it 
must have independent access to those world 
sources of capital and raw materials indispensable 
for the accomplishment of these purposes. 

The Jews of Palestine wanted to be good neigh- 
bors of all the Arab States. If their offer of peace 
and friendship were rejected, they would defend 
their rights. In Palestine there had been built a 
nation which demanded its independence, and 
would not allow itself to be dislodged or deprived 
of its national status. It could not, and would not, 
go beyond the enormous sacrifice which had been 
asked of it. It would not be cowed by idle threats. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency urged 
that the transitional period leading to the estab- 
lishment of the Arab and Jewish States in Palestine 
be made as short as possible; at any rate, shorter 
than the two-year limit proposed by UNSCOP. He 
favored an international authority to be entrusted, 
under United Nations auspices, with the task of 
administering Palestine during the transitional 
period. 


d. GENERAL DEBATE 


In the general debate, which began during the 
ad hoc Committee’s fifth meeting on October 4, 
1947, and ended during the sixteenth meeting on 
October 16, 1947, opinion was sharply divided. 
Proponents of the UNSCOP majority plan in gen- 
eral held that the claims of Jews and Arabs both 
had merit and that no perfect solution of the 
Palestine problem could be devised. Under the 
circumstances, a compromise solution was indi- 
cated. The partition plan would demand sacrifices 
from both sides; but, in its emphasis on economic 
union, it laid the foundation for the eventual 
development of friendly relations among the two 
contending parties. Without committing them- 
selves to all the details of the UNSCOP majority 
plan for partition with economic union, they 
would support the plan in principle, as the best 
and most equitable that could be achieved at pres- 
ent. Participants in the general debate who ex- 
pressed themselves in these or similar terms were 
the representatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, United States, 
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Uruguay and U.S.S.R. The representatives of Co- 
lombia and El Salvador dealt with particular aspects 
of the Palestine problem—displaced persons, ap- 
peals for an end to violence—without taking a 
stand on UNSCOP’s majority and minority plans 
as such. The representative of China, declaring that 
he could not support the UNSCOP majority or 
minority plan, urged that new efforts be made to 
secure Arab-Jewish agreement on a solution of the 
Palestine problem. Other Committee members held 
that the Assembly had no right under the Charter 
to decide to partition Palestine or to enforce such a 
decision. Representatives of several Arab States 
formally proposed that the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice be obtained on this 


‘legal aspect of the question before the Assembly 


proceeded to act on the UNSCOP majority recom- 
mendation. Holding that partition violated both 
the Charter and a people’s democratic right to self- 
detérmination, the representatives of the Arab 
States—Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen—declared themselves in favor of an 
independent unitary state embracing all of Pales- 
tine, in which the rights of the minority would be 
scrupulously safeguarded. These Arab States were 
supported in their opposition to the partition plan 
by the representatives of Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Cuba, India, Iran, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, al- 
though not all of the latter explicitly expressed 
themselves in favor of the Arab States’ objective 
of a unitary Palestine. Yugoslavia, in particular, 
strongly supported UNSCOP’s minority recom- 
mendation for a federated state, and India indicated 
a preference for a large measure of autonomy for 
areas of the future state of Palestine having Jewish 
majorities. 

Following the conclusion of the initial general 
debate, the ad hoc Committee, during its seven- 
teenth and eighteenth meetings on October 17 and 
18, 1947, once again heard representatives of the 
Jewish Agency and of the Arab Higher Committee 
reaffirm their positions. 


e. PROPOSALS SUBMITTED DURING THE 
GENERAL DEBATE 


In the course of the general debate, seventeen 
proposals were submitted to the ad hoc Committee. 

El Salvador proposed (A/AC.14/3) that the 
General Assembly call on tae Jewish Agency and 
the Arab Higher Committee to appoint three rep- 
resentatives each to confer, under United Nations 
auspices, with a view to reaching agreement on a 
settlement of the Palestine question. 

Uruguay suggested (A/AC.14/10) that 30,000 
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Jewish children be admitted to Palestine at once 
on humanitarian grounds. 

Colombia submitted two ‘proposals, the first 
(A/AC.14/11) being in the nature of an appeal 
to all interested parties to abstain from violence, 
the second (A/AC.14/12) calling for the creation 
of a special committee to study the observations and 
suggestions contained in the report of UNSCOP 
in so far as these deal with the problem of Jewish 
displaced persons, i.e., General Recommendations 
VI and XII and Sections VI and VII of the minor- 
ity proposal.?7¢ 

Guatemala proposed (A/AC.14/13) accept- 
ance, with certain modifications, of the UNSCOP 
majority plan, to be implemented by an interna- 
tional military police force composed of contingents 
contributed, on a proportional basis, by States 
Members other than permanent members of the 
Security Council, the cost of maintaining such a 
force to be borne by the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

The United Kingdom proposed (A/AC.14/14) 
that each Member of the United Nations “adopt 
urgent measures for settling a fair share of 
displaced persons and refugees in its country” and 
co-operate with other nations through the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, or its Preparatory 
Commission, in the development of overall plans 
to accomplish this end. 

Sweden and the United States jointly proposed 
(A/AC.14/16) that the Committee accept the 
basic principles of the unanimous UNSCOP trec- 
ommendations, as well as the UNSCOP majority 
plan, as the basis for its own recommendations to 
the General Assembly concerning the future goy- 
ernment of Palestine. 

The United States proposed (A/AC.14/17) 
the formation of a sub-committee to draw up a 
detailed plan for the future government of Palestine 
in accordance with the majority plan and the unan- 
imous recommendations of UNSCOP, and to in- 
corporate this plan in the form of recommendations 
to be transmitted to the ad hoc Committee not 
later than October 27, 1947. 

Canada submitted an amendment (A/AC.14/- 
23) to this proposal of the United States. Under 
the Canadian amendment, the sub-committee was 
to be given the following additional terms of 
reference: ) 

“To consider the exercise of administrative responsi- 
bility in Palestine during the transitional period, includ- 


ing the possibility of the application of Chapter XII 
of the Charter; [and] 


“To consider methods by which recommendations of 
the ad hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question . 
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[based on the UNSCOP majority plan] would be put 
into effect.” 


The Netherlands (A/AC.14/18) called on 
the Committee to draft “(a) proposals for a fair 
and practicable solution of the Palestine question, 
as far as possible acceptable to both parties in- 
volved; (b) recommendations for the adequate 
and effective implementation of this solution, and 
(c) recommendations for an early solution of the 
problem of Jewish refugees and displaced persons”. 

Yugoslavia recommended (A/AC.14/19) the 
immediate admission to Palestine of all Jewish ref- 
ugees detained in Cyprus. 

Uruguay proposed (A/AC.14/20 and Corr. 1) 
acceptance of the UNSCOP majority plan as a 
basis for discussion in the ad hoc Committee with 
these modifications: that the territory of Galilee 
remain under the jurisdiction of the Jewish State, 
that the Arab city of Jaffa be transferred to the 
Arab State, that the Arab town of Beersheba be 
transferred to the Arab State, that the Jewish dis- 
trict of the new City of Jerusalem be included in 
the territory of the Jewish State, and that the Arab 
district of the new City of Jerusalem be included in 
the Arab State. Uruguay further proposed the estab- 
lishment of a special ad hoc committee to study the 
plan for an economic union of Palestine, if the 
UNSCOP majority plan were adopted. Uruguay 
further proposed that the United Nations should 
take over the government and administration of 
Palestine during the transitional period (i.e. until 
September 1, 1949, at the latest) referred to in 
Section B of the UNSCOP majority report, these 
functions to be exercised by a Provisional Council 
composed of five members appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, three to be chosen from citizens of 
Member States, and two to be appointed on the 
proposal, respectively, of the Jewish Agency and 
the Arab Higher Committee. Decisions of this 
Provisional Council should be by a simple majority, 
except that all proposals voted for by both the Arab 
and Jewish representative on the Council, or intro- 
duced by them jointly, should be considered as 
adopted. Uruguay further proposed the following 
substantive proposal “in view of the letter and the 
spirit of Recommendation No. XII adopted by a 
majority vote of the Special Committee on Pales- 
TNess syns 

“The creation of a Jewish State will be the territorial 
solution for the European Jewish problem and will 
permit to reparate in part the terrible damage suffered 


under the Nazi persecution by the Jewish people, which 
is still exposed to new wrongs and racial discrimination.’ 


See summary of UNSCOP report, pp. 229-31. 
"See ibid., p. 230. 
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The General Assembly 


Finally Uruguay reiterated its earlier proposal 
) admit at once into Palestine some 30,000 Jewish 
hildren from displaced persons camps in Europe 
nd other places of detention or assembly. 

Iraq proposed (A/AC.14/21) that the Gen- 
ral Assembly submit the following “legal point” 
) the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
pinion under Article 96 of the Charter: 


“Did not the pledges given by Great Britain to the 
hereef Hussein of Mecca and her subsequent declara- 
ons, promises and assurances to the Arabs that in the 
vent of Allied victory the Arab countries would obtain 
1eir independence include Palestine and its inhabitants?” 


Syria submitted two proposals. The first of 
yese (A/AC.14/22) proposed that the General 
ssembly recommend 


“that the United Kingdom prepare as soon as possible 
n agreement under Article 79 of the Charter and sub- 
1it it for approval to the General Assembly authorizing 
teat Britain, as administering authority, to complete 
er task in Palestine during the transitionary period in 
scordance with the said agreement, which shall contain 
1e following provisions: 

“1, That a Sovereign State for the whole of Palestine 
e established on a democratic basis, 

“2. That a Constituent Assembly shall be elected at 
1e earliest possible date, all genuine and law-abiding 
ationals of Palestine being entitled to vote, 

“3. This Constituent Assembly shall within a fixed 
eriod formulate and enact a Constitution for the State 
f Palestine which shall be of a democratic character 
ad contain provisions 

“(a) guaranteeing human rights, fundamental free- 
doms and the equality of all persons before the Law, 

“(b) guaranteeing the legitimate rights and inter- 
ests of all minorities, 

“(c) safeguarding the Holy Places and guaranteeing 
freedom of worship and access to the Holy Places to 
all. 

“4, That a government shall be formed within a fixed 
sriod in accordance with thé terms of the Constitution 
) take over the administration of Palestine from the 
ministering authority.” 


The second Syrian proposal (A/AC.14/25¥ 
led for the addressing of a request for an advisory 
sinion to the International Court of Justice con- 
srning the following questions: 


“1. Are the terms of the Act of Mandate [i.e., United 
ingdom Mandate for Palestine] . . . consistent or not 
ynSistent with the Covenant of the League of Nations 

. and with the fundamental rights of peoples and 
leir right to self-determination and International Law? 
“2. Is a forcible plan of partition . . . consistent with 
le objectives of the mandate and with the principles 
f the Charter and with the ultimate fate of mandated 
fritories referred to in Chapter XII of the Charter? 
“3. Does the plan of partition in its adoption and 
rcible execution fall within the jurisdiction of the 
eneral Assembly?” 


Egypt also proposed (A/AC.14/24) that a 
quest for an advisory opinion be addressed to the 
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International Court of Justice. The Egyptian pro- 
posal would have submitted the following two 
questions to the Court: Does it lie “within the 
competence of the General Assembly to recommend 
any of the two solutions proposed by the majority 
ot by the minority of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine”? and, Does it lie “within 
the rights of any Member State or group of Mem- 
ber States to implement any of the proposed solu- 
tions without the consent of the people of Pales- 
tine”? 

Lebanon suggested (A/AC.14/26) 
General Assembly, 


that the 


“Recognizing the danger that assistance in transport, 
atms and money, to immigrants destined for Palestine is 
calculated to accentuate the existing tension in that coun- 
try and to endanger peace in the Middle East, 

“Recommends that the Governments of Members of 
the United Nations refrain, and prohibit their nationals, 
from giving assistance in any form whatsoever to the 
said immigrants.” 


Finally, Syria verbally suggested, at the nine- 
teenth meeting of the ad hoc Committee on 
October 21, 1947, the establishment of a sub- 
committee to study the agenda items jointly pro- 
posed by Iraq and Saudi Arabia for the creation of 
a unitary, independent state embracing all of Pal- 
estine. At the same meeting, Syria further proposed 
the establishment of a sub-committee composed of 
jurists to consider the Assembly’s competence to 
take and enforce a decision (as distinct from mak- 
ing a recommendation) and to deal with the legal 
aspects of the Palestine Mandate. The question of 
referring the whole issue to the International Court 
of Justice could be discussed after the ad hoc Com- 
mittee had received the report of the committee of 
jurists, the representative of Syria declared. 


f. ESTABLISHMENT OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Following the conclusion of the general debate 
and the hearing of statements by the representa- 
tives of the Arab Higher Committee and the 
Jewish Agency, the ad hoc Committee, at its nine- 
teenth meeting on October 21, 1947, discussed its 
future procedure. The Chairman proposed that 
no vote should be taken at that stage on matters 
of principle, but that the Committee should 
establish: 

1. a Conciliation Group, which would try to bring 
the parties together, as suggested by El Salvador and the 
Netherlands; 

2. asub-committee (Sub-Committee 1), entrusted with 
drawing up a detailed plan based on the majority pro- 
posals of the Special Committee on Palestine (UN- 


SCOP), as provided by the draft resolution of the United 
States, amended by Canada; 
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3. a sub-committee (Sub-Committee 2), to draw up 
a detailed plan in accordance with the proposal of Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq for the recognition of Palestine as an 
_independent unitary state, and the proposal to the same 
effect submitted by the delegation of Syria. 

The Chairman’s plan received wide support. 
Several delegations, however, urged that the Com- 
mittee should itself make decisions on matters 
of principle and then entrust to a sub-committee 
the working out of details. A proposal to this 
effect was moved by the representative of the 
‘USS.R., but was rejected by a vote of 26 to 14. 
The Committee then approved the procedure sug- 
gested by the Chairman. 

The question of the composition of the three 
subsidiary bodies proposed by the Chairman was 
considered by the ad hoc Committee at its twen- 
tieth meeting, on October 22, 1947. 

As regards the Conciliation Group, the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur were au- 
thorized, if they succeeded in initiating the con- 
ciliation process, to co-opt other Members to as- 
sist them in their task. 

The representative of the US.S.R. proposed 
that Sub-Committee 1 be composed of fifteen 
members, including all the members of the Se- 
curity Council. This proposal was rejected by a 
vote of 32 to 6. The ad hoc Committee then de- 
cided to authorize its Chairman to name the mem- 
bers of both Sub-Committees 1 and 2. Both Sub- 
Committees were asked to submit their reports 
not later than October 29, 1947, subject to an 
extension of that time limit if necessary. 

With regard to the various draft resolutions” 
which the Committee had not yet considered, it 
was decided at the twentieth meeting that (1) the 
discussion of the draft resolution by Sweden and 
the United States approving the principles of 
UNSCOP’s majority plan (A/AC.14/16) should 
be deferred until the report of Sub-Committee 1 
had been received; (2) the various resolutions 
proposing to amend the UNSCOP majority plan 
should be referred to Sub-Committee 1; (3) the 
Colombian draft resolution on acts of violence 
(A/AC.14/11) should be considered when the 
ad hoc Committee discussed its recommendations 
to the General Assembly; (4) either Sub-Commit- 
tee was empowered to take up and consider any 
or all written proposals before the ad hoc Com- 
mittee which it deemed relevant to the perform- 
ance of its functions, such as the draft resolutions 
relating to the problem of Jewish refugees and 
displaced persons. (A proposal by the represent- 
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tative of Colombia to set up a special sub-com- 


mittee to study this latter problem was rejected by 
a vote of 19 to 4.) 


(1) Composition of Sub-Committees 


By virtue of the authority vested in him 5 
the ad hoc Committee, the Chairman on Octo 
22 appointed the following Members to serve 0 
the two Sub-Committees: 
Sub-Committee 1: Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemal 

Poland, South Africa, United States, Uruguay, U.S.S.R 

Venezuela. 
Sub-Committee 2; Afghanistan, Colombia, Egypt, Tra 

Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen. 


(2) Reports of Sub-Committees 

(a) REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 1 (A/AC.14/34) 
At its first meeting on October 23, 1947, Suk 

Committee 1 elected K. Pruszynski (Poland) z 

Chairman and E. Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay 

as Rapporteur. 

Representatives of the United Kingdom and ¢ 
the Jewish Agency accepted invitations to atten 
all meetings of the Sub-Committee to furnish if 
formation and assistance. A similar invitatio 
extended to the Arab Higher Committee wz 
declined on the grounds that the Arab Highe 
Committee was prepared to assist and give info: 
mation only regarding the question of the te 
mination of the Mandate and the creation of 
unitary state of Palestine. : 

Sub-Committee 1 held 32 meetings. To ae 
pedite its work it organized seven working group 
as follows: 

Working Group on the Holy Places, under the charge « 
K. Lisicky (Czechoslovakia). 

Working Group on Citizenship, under the charge of tt 
Rapporteur. 

Working Group on International Conventions at 
Financial Obligations, under the charge of J. Gare 
Granados (Guatemala). 

Working Group on Economic Union, under the char; 
of Mr. Granados. 

Working Group on Boundaries, under the charge of t) 
Chairman and Rapporteur. 

Working Group on Implementation, composed of repr 
sentatives of Canada, Guatemala, U.S.S.R. and Uniti 
States. 


Working Group on the City of Jerusalem, under t 
charge of Mr. Lisicky. 


In its report (A/AC.14/34) Sub-Committ 
1 recommended the adoption of a draft resol! 
tion embodying a Plan of Partition with Econom 
Union, along the general lines of the UNSCC 
majority plan (two independent states, an inte 
national regime for the City of Jerusalem aj 
economic union of these three units). 

As regards the Holy Places and the questil 
of citizenship, the recommendations of Sub-Co# 
mittee 1 virtually coincided with those of t 
UNSCOP majority plan. 


*8See Section e, pp. 235-37. 


As regards international convention, Sub-Com- 
aittee 1—unlike UNSCOP—trecommended that 
isputes about their applicability and continued 
alidity be referred to the International Court 


The Sub-Committee’s recommendations on 
inancial obligations—unlike UNSCOP’s proposal 
provided for the creation in Palestine of a 
ourt of Claims to settle any disputes between 
he United Kingdom and either state respecting 
laims not recognized by the latter. 

The Sub-Committee, while accepting the rec- 
ymmendations of UNSCOP regarding economic 
inion, adopted certain technical modifications de- 
igned to strengthen the powers of the proposed 
foint Economic Board while ensuring the widest 
neasure of autonomy to the future states. 

_ As for boundaries, the Sub-Committee, accept- 
ng the recommendations of UNSCOP in princi- 
ale, proposed certain changes with a view to re- 
lucing, as far as reasonably possible, the size of 
he Arab minority in the Jewish State, and to 
aking into account considerations of security, 
communications, irrigation and possibilities of 
uture development. 

Among the most important suggested changes 
was that the Arab sections of Jaffa—placed in 
he Jewish State in the UNSCOP majority plan— 
should be excluded from the Jewish State and 
treated as an Arab enclave, thus reducing the 
Arab minority in the Jewish State by between 
78,000 and 81,000, depending on whether the 
<arton quarter of Jaffa, which is inhabited by 
0th Jews and Arabs, was included in the pro- 
sosed Arab enclave. The final decision on this 
juestion, as well as on details on boundary ques- 
ions, would be left, according to the Sub-Com- 
Nittee’s recommendations, to a demarcation com- 
mission which would fix the exact boundary lines 
yn the spot.??9 

In its report to the ad hoc Committee, Sub- 
Committee 1 reported that the most difficult 
stoblem which it had faced was that of the im- 
plementation of the Plan of Partition with Eco- 
nomic Union. 

The Working Group on Implementation, taking 
into account the statement made by the represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom prior to the general 
debate in the ad hoc Committee (that the United 
Kingdom Government planned an early with- 
drawal of its troops and administration from 
Palestine) agreed on November 10, 1947, to the 
outlines of a plan for implementation. This plan 
provided for the termination of the Mandate and 
the withdrawal of the armed forces of the Manda- 
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tory Power by May 1, 1948, and the creation of 
independent Arab and Jewish States by July 1, 
1948. The implementation of the proposed Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution was to be entrusted to 
a commission of from three to five members ap- 
pointed by the Assembly, but acting under the 
guidance of the Security Council. 

This plan was reconsidered by the Working 
Group in the light of an additional statement, 
and replies to questions of Sub-Committee mem- 
bers, made by the representative of the United 
Kingdom on November 13, 1947, before the Sub- 
Committee. From the replies and the statement, 
the Sub-Committee learned that the United King- 
dom Government planned to withdraw its troops 
from Palestine by August 1, 1948. Neither British 
troops nor the Mandatory Civil Administration in 
Palestine would be prepared to enforce a settle- 
ment against either Arabs or Jews. The United 
Kingdom Government reserved the right to lay 
down the Mandate at any time after it became 
evident that the Assembly's decision was not ac- 
ceptable to both Arabs and Jews. On the other 
hand, the United Kingdom Government would 
not take any action contrary to any resolution 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the General As- 
sembly. Subject to the general reservation that 
the Mandatory Power must retain sufficient con- 
trol in areas still under military occupation to 
ensure the safety of British troops and _ their 
orderly withdrawal, the Mandatory Power would 
not obstruct the task of the Commission appointed 
to implement partition, nor, subject to that same 
reservation, would it obstruct the establishment 
of Provisional Councils of Government for the 
Jewish and Arab States, the work of the Boundary 
Demarcation Commission, and the recommenda- 
tions in regard to immigration and land regula- 
tions for the territory of the future Jewish State. 

In the light of these additional observations of 
the representative of the United Kingdom, the 
Working Group unanimously proposed, and the 
Sub-Committee, with minor modifications, ap- 
proved, a new plan of implementation, which may 
be summarized as follows: 

The Mandate was to be terminated and British 
troops were to be withdrawn at a date to be agreed 
on by the Commission, consisting of five members 
(Guatemala, Iceland, Norway, Poland and Uru- 
guay), and the Mandatory Power, with the ap- 
proval of the Security Council, but in any case 
not later than August 1, 1948. 

The proposed Jewish and Arab States, and the 


See insert following p. 236 for map showing bound- 
aries established by the Assembly. 
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Special International Regime for the City of 


Jerusalem, would come into existence two months. 


after the evacuation of the armed forces of the 
Mandatory Power, but in any case not later than 
October 1, 1948. During the transitional period, 
the Commission would administer Palestine under 
the guidance of the Security Council, and would 
take the necessary measures to implement the 
Plan of Partition with Economic. Union. Until 
the termination of the Mandate, the Mandatory 
Power was to maintain order and direct the main 
public services to the extent that these had not yet 
been placed under the direction of the Commission, 
Provisional Councils of Government and the Joint 
Economic Board, respectively. The Commission 
and the Mandatory Power were to co-operate, and 
there was to be a progressive transfer from the 
Mandatory Power to the Provisional Councils of 
Government and the Joint Economic Board, te- 
spectively, of responsibility for all the functions 
of government. During the transitional period, 
the Provisional Councils of Government, acting 
under the Commission, would have full authority 
in the areas under their control, including authority 
over matters of immigration and land regulation. 
Following the termination of the Mandate, the 
whole administration would be in charge of the 
Provisional Councils of Government and the Joint 
Economic Board, acting under the Commission. 
The Provisional Council of Government of each 
State was to recruit an armed militia from the 
residents of that State to maintain internal order. 
If by April 1, 1948, a Provisional Council of 
Government could not .be selected, or could not 
carry out its functions in either of the States, 
the Security Council would take such action with 
respect to that State as it deemed proper. 

Concerning the City of Jerusalem, the Sub- 
Committee adopted, with minor extensions, the 
boundaries proposed by UNSCOP.?2° The Sub- 
Committee decided to recommend that the City 
of Jerusalem be placed under a Special Interna- 
tional Regime in relation with the Trusteeship 
Council, rather than under an International 
Trusteeship, as recommended by UNSCOP. 

The Sub-Committee also adopted a number of 
other amendments to various portions of the text 
of the recommendations of UNSCOP with a view 
to giving greater clarity and precision to details. 

The Plan of Partition with Economic Union, 
as adopted by the Sub-Committee, was incorpo- 
rated into a draft resolution and submitted to the 
ad hoc Committee for approval. All the recom- 
mendations and the draft resolution were adopted 
unanimously by the Sub-Committee, with the ex- 
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ception of a single paragraph relating to the com. 
position of the special police force for the City 
of Jerusalem, the text of which was adopted by 
a vote of 6 to 1, with 2 abstentions. 


(b) REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 2 (A/AC.14/32) 

At its first meeting on October 23, 1947, Sub: 
Committee 2 elected A. Gonzalez Fernandez 
(Colombia) as Chairman and Sir Mohammec 
Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) as Rapporteur. On z 
preliminary review of the task assigned to it— 
the drafting of a detailed plan for the terminatior 
of the Mandate over Palestine and the establish 
ment of Palestine as an independent unitary state 
—the Sub-Committee felt that it was somewhat 
unfortunate that both Sub-Committee 1 and Sub: 
Committee 2 were so constituted as to include 
in each of them representatives of only one school 
of thought, respectively, and that there was in- 
sufficient representation of neutral countries. Ac 
cordingly, it was proposed that the Chairman of 
the ad hoc Committee should be requested to 
reconstitute Sub-Committee 2 (irrespective of 
what might be done with regard to Sub-Commit- 
tee 1) by replacing two of the Arab States in 
the Sub-Committee (which were prepared to 
withdraw) by neutrals or countries which had not 
definitely committed themselves to any particulas 
solution of the Palestine question. The Chairman 
of the ad hoc Committee, being approached in this 
connection, explained to the Sub-Committee that 
he could not see his way to accepting this recom- 
mendation. In the circumstances, the representa- 
tive of Colombia resigned from the Sub-Commit- 
tee on October 28, and Sir Mohammed Zafrulla 
Khan (Pakistan) was elected as Chairman in his 
stead, at the same time retaining his position as 
Rapporteur of the Sub-Committee. 

From the outset, the Sub-Committee decided 
to concentrate on three broad issues: 

(1) The legal questions connected with or aris- 
ing from the Palestine problem, in particular the 
three proposals bearing on the subject submitted 
to the ad hoc Committee by the delegations ol 
Iraq, Egypt and Syria (A/AC.14/21, A/AC.14/- 
24, A/AC.14/25 ).?31 

(2) The problem of Jewish refugees and dis: 
placed persons and its connection with the Pales: 
tinian question. . 

(3) The termination of the Mandate over Pales: 
tine and constitutional proposals for the establish: 
ment of a unitary and independent state on the 


See Annex II of the Sub-Committee’s report (A/ 
AC.14/34). | 
See section e, pp. 235-37. 
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basis of the proposals submitted by Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia to the General Assembly. 

Working groups were established to deal with 
each of these main issues and were constituted as 
follows: 

Legal Problems: Pakistan, Syria and Saudi Arabia. 
Refugee Problem: Afghanistan, Colombia and 

Lebanon. 

Constitutional Proposals: Egypt, Iraq and Yemen. 

The reports of the three working groups were 
considered, amended and approved by the Sub- 
Committee and constitute Chapters I, II and III, 
respectively, of its report to the ad hoc Commit- 


‘tee. The conclusions of the Sub-Committee were 


embodied in three resolutions (Chapter IV) which 
were recommended to the ad hoc Committee for 
its recommendation, in turn, to the General 
Assembly. 

A tepresentative of the United Kingdom at- 
tended meetings of the Sub-Committee to provide 
assistance as required. 

The three resolutions submitted by Sub- 
Committee 2 to the ad hoc Committee for recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly read as fol- 
lows: 

Resolution No. I 


DRAFT RESOLUTION REFERRING CERTAIN LEGAL 
QUESTIONS TO THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


“Considering that the Palestine Question raises certain 
legal issues connected, inter alia, with the inherent right 
of the indigenous population of Palestine to their country 
and to determine its future, the pledges and assurances 


- given to the Arabs in the first World War regarding the 


i 


q 


independence of Arab countries, including Palestine, the 
validity and scope of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate, the effect on the Mandate of the dissolution of 
the League of Nations and of the declaration by the 
Mandatory Power of its intentions to withdraw from 
Palestine; 

“Considering that the Palestine question also raises 
other legal issues connected with the competence of the 
United Nations to recommend any solution contrary to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations or the Charter 
of the United Nations, or to the wishes of the majority 
of the people of Palestine; 

“Considering that doubts have been expressed by 
several Member States concerning the legality under the 
Charter of any action by the United Nations, or by any 
Member State or group of Member States, to enforce any 
proposal which is contrary to the wishes, or is made with- 
out the consent, of the majority of the inhabitants of 
Palestine; 

“Considering that these questions involve legal issues 
which so far have not been pronounced upon by any 
impartial or competent tribunal, and it is essential that 
such questions be authoritatively determined before the 
United Nations can recommend a solution of the Pales- 
tine question in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law, 

“The General Assembly of the United Nations Resolves 
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to request the International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion under Article 96 of the Charter and 
Chapter IV of the Statute of the Court on the following 
questions: 

“(i) Whether the indigenous population of Pales- 
tine has not an inherent right to Palestine and to de- 
termine its future constitution and government; 

“(ii) Whether the pledges and assurances given by 
Great Britain to the Arabs during the first World 
War (including the Anglo-French Declaration of 
1918) concerning the independence and future of 
Arab countries at the end of the war did not include 
Palestine; 

“(iii) Whether the Balfour Declaration, which was 
made without the knowledge or consent of the in- 
digenous population of Palestine, was valid and bind- 
ing on the people of Palestine, or consistent with the 
earlier and subsequent pledges and assurances given to 
the Arabs; 

“(iv) Whether the provisions of the Mandate for 
Palestine regarding the establishment of a Jewish Na- 
tional Home in Palestine are in conformity or con- 
sistent with the objectives and provisions of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations (in particular Article 
22), of are compatible with the provisions of the 
Mandate relating to the development of: self-govern- 
ment and the preservation of the rights and position 
of the Arabs of Palestine; 

“(v) Whether the legal basis for the Mandate for 
Palestine has not disappeared with the dissolution 
of the League of Nations, and whether it is not the 
duty of the Mandatory Power to hand over power and 
administration to a Government of Palestine repre- 
senting the rightful people of Palestine; 

“(vi) Whether a plan to partition Palestine with- 
out the consent of the majority of its people is con- 
sistent with the objectives of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and with the provisions of the 
Mandate for Palestine; 

“(vii) Whether the United Nations is competent 
to recommend either of the two plans and recom- 
mendations of the majority or minority of the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine, or any other 
solution involving partition of the territory of Pales- 
tine, of a permanent trusteeship over any city or part 
of Palestine, without the consent of the majority of 
the people of Palestine; 

“(viii) Whether the United Nations, or any of its 
Member States, is competent to enforce or recommend 
the enforcement of any proposal concerning the con- 
stitution and future Government of Palestine, in 
particular, any plan of partition which is contrary to 

» the wishes, or adopted without the consent of, the 
inhabitants of Palestine. 

“The General Assembly instructs the Secretary-General 
to transmit this resolution to the International Court of 
Justice, accompanied by all documents likely to throw 
light upon the questions under reference.” 


Resolution No. II 


DRAFT RESOLUTION ON JEWISH REFUGEES AND 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


“The General Assembly, having regard to the unani- 
mous recommendations of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine, that the General Assembly 
undertake immediately the initiation and execution of an 
international arrangement whereby! the problem of the 
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distressed European Jews will be dealt with as a matter 
of extreme urgency for the alleviation of their plight 
and of the Palestine problem; 

“Bearing in mind that genuine refugees and displaced 
persons constitute a problem which is international in 
scope and character; 

“Considering that the question of refugees and dis- 
placed persons is indivisible in character as regards its 
possible solution; 

“Considering that it is the duty of the Governments 
concerned to make provision for the return of refugees 
and displaced persons to the countries of which they are 
nationals; 

“Being further of the opinion that where repatriation 
proves impossible, solution should be sought by way of 
resettlement in the territories of the Members of the 
United Nations which are willing and in a position to 
absorb these refugees and displaced persons; 

“Considering that Palestine, despite its very small area 
and limited resources, has absorbed a disproportionately 
large number of Jewish immigrants and cannot take any 
more without serious injury to the economy of the 
country and the rights and position of the indigenous 
population; 

“Considering that many other countries with much 
greater area and larger resources have not taken their 
due share of Jewish refugees and displaced persons; 

“Having adopted a resolution (No. 62 (1)) on 15 
December 1946 calling for the creation of an internation- 
al refugee organization with a view to the solution of the 
refugee problem through the combined efforts of the 
United Nations; and 

“Taking note of the assumption on 1 July 1947 by 
the Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee 
Organization of operational responsibility for displaced 
persons and refugees; 

“Recommends: 

“(i) That countries of origin should be requested 
to take back the Jewish refugees and displaced persons 
belonging to them, and to render them all possible 
assistance to resettle in life; 

“(ii) That those Jewish refugees and displaced 
persons who cannot be repatriated should be absorbed 
in the territories of Members of the United Nations in 
proportion to their area, economic resources, per 
capita income, population and other relevant factors; 

“(iii) That a Special Committee of the General 
Assembly should be set up to recommend for ac- 
ceptance of the Members of the United Nations a 
scheme of quotas of Jewish refugees and displaced 
persons to be resettled in their respective territories, 
and that the Special Committee should, as far as pos- 
sible, work in consultation with the International 
Refugee Organization or its Preparatory Commission.” 


Resolution No. III 


DRAFT RESOLUTION ON THE CONSTITUTION AND 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 


“The General Assembly, taking note of the declara- 
tion by the Mandatory Power of its intention to with- 
draw from Palestine; 

“Considering that Palestine is a mandated territory 
whose independence was provisionally recognized by 
virtue of paragraph 4 of Article 22 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations; 
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“Recognizing that the only solution in consonance with 
the objectives of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
is one that is acceptable to the majority of the people 
of Palestine; 

“Beimg satisfied that the partition of Palestine is 
unjust, illegal and impracticable and that the only just 
and workable solution is the immediate establishment of 
a unitary, democratic, and independent state, with ade- 
quate safeguards for minorities; 

“Believing that peaceful and orderly transfer of power 
from the Mandatory to the Government of the people 
of Palestine is necessary in the interest of all concerned; 

“Recommends: 

“1. That a Provisional Government, representative 
of all important sections of the citizenry in proportion 
to their numerical strength, should be set up as early 
as possible in Palestine; 

“2. That the powers and functions of the present 
Administration of Palestine should be vested in the Pro- 
visional Government as soon as the latter is constituted; 

“3. That the Mandatory Power should begin the with- 
drawal of its forces and services from Palestine as soon 
as the Provisional Government is installed, and should 
complete the withdrawal within one year; 

“4. That the Provisional Government should, as 
soon as practicable, enact an electoral law for the setting 
up of a Constituent Assembly, prepare an electoral 
register, and hold elections for the Constituent Assembly; 

“5. That the Constituent Assembly should also func- 
tion as a Legislature and that the Provisional Govern- 
ment should be responsible to it until elections for a 
Legislature are held under the new constitution; 

“6. That while the task of framing a constitution 
for Palestine must be left to the Constituent Assembly, 
the following basic principles shall be strictly adhered to: 

“(i) Palestine shall be a unitary and sovereign 
State; 

“(ii) It shall have a democratic constitution, with 
an elected Legislature and an Executive responsible to 
the Legislature; 

“(iii) The constitution shall provide guarantees 
for the sanctity of the Holy Places covering inviolabil- 
ity, maintenance, freedom of access and freedom of 
worship in accordance with the status quo; 

“(iv) The constitution shall guarantee respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, and 
freedom of religious belief and practice in accordance 
with the status quo (including the maintenance of 
separate religious courts to deal with matters of per-- 
sonal status) ; 

“(v) The constitution shall guarantee the rights 
of religious bodies or other societies and individuals to. 
maintain, in addition to educational establishments: 
administered by public authority, educational institu- 
tions of their own, subject to normal government 
supervision and inspection; 4 

“(vi) The constitution shall recognize the righ 
of Jews to employ Hebrew as a second official lan- 
guage in areas in which they are in a majority; | 

“(vii) The Law of Naturalization and Citizenshi 
shall provide, amongst other conditions, that the ap~ 
plicant should be a legal resident of Palestine for 2 
continuous period to be determined by the Constituen 
Assembly; 

“(viii) The constitution shall ensure adequate rep. 
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presentation in the Legislature for all important sec- 
tions of the citizenry in proportion to their numerical 
strength; 

“(ix) The constitution shall also provide for ade- 
quate reflection in the Executive and the Administra- 
tion of the distribution of representation in the Legisla- 
ture; 

“(x) The constitution shall authorize the Legis- 
lature to invest local authorities with wide discretion 
in matters connected with education, health and other 
social services; 

“(xi) The constitution shall provide for the set- 
ting up of a Supreme Court, the jurisdiction of which 
shall include, inter alia, the power to pronounce upon 
the constitutional validity of all legislation, and it shall 
be open to any aggrieved party to have recourse to 
that tribunal; 


“(xii) The guarantees contained in the constitu- 
tion concerning the rights and safeguards of the 
minorities shall not be subject to amendment or modi- 
fication without the consent of the minority concerned 
expressed through a majority of its representatives 
in the Legislature.” 
(c) REPORT OF CONCILIATION GROUP 

At the twenty-third meeting of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on November 19, 1947, the Chairman, 
speaking on behalf of the conciliation group, 
reported that the efforts of the group had not been 
fruitful. Both parties seemed too confident as to 
the success of their case before the General Assem- 
bly and there appeared to be little hope of con- 
ciliation, at least at the present time. 


g. Ad hoc COMMITTEE CONSIDERS 
SUB-COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The reports of the two Sub-Committees (A/- 
AC.14/34 and A/AC.14/32) and of the Concilia- 
tion Group wete placed before the ad hoc Com- 
mittee at the 23rd meeting on November 19, 1947, 
and their consideration began at the next meeting 
on November 20. On the latter date, in the course 
of the 25th meeting, the representative of the 
United Kingdom recalled the general principles 
contained in the statement made to the Committee 
on behalf of his Government at the second meet- 
ing.?°* He applied those principles to the specific 
proposals of Sub-Committees 1 and 2 with respect 
to the role assigned to the United Kingdom in the 
implementation of those proposals. In both cases 
the United Kingdom would have to perform cer- 
tain functions which were not compatible with the 
declared intentions of its Government. In both 
cases, also—since the Mandatory Power intended 
to withdraw from Palestine without assuming any 
tesponsibility for the establishment of a new regime 
which would not command general consent in Pal- 
estine—there would be no regularly constituted 
authority in the evacuated areas unless the United 


Nations recommended a way in which the gap 
could be effectively filled. 

The Committee adjourned to allow both Sub- 
Committees to meet immediately to reconsider 
their respective recommendations in the light of 
this statement of the representative of the United 
Kingdom. Representatives of the United Kingdom 
attended the new meetings of the two Sub-Com- 
mittees to answer questions and furnish informa- 
tion. 

Sub-Committee 2 decided not to alter its pro- 
posals, while Sub-Committee 1 revised certain parts 
of the implementation of the Plan of Partition 
with Economic Union (A/AC.14/34/Add.2). 

The revised draft of Sub-Committee 1 was sub- 
mitted to the ad hoc Committee at its 27th meeting 
on November 22, 1947. 

The discussion of both reports (i.e, of Sub- 
Committees 1 and 2) was pursued during four 
meetings (27th to 31st). 

During the 28th meeting, the representative of 
the Jewish Agency renewed the offer he had made 
in Sub-Committee 1, to transfer to the future Arab 
State a part of the Beersheba area and a portion of 
the Negeb along the Egyptian frontier, if such an 
offer could satisfy certain delegations which were 
in favor of partition but had suggested an exten- 
sion of territory for the Arab State in the South 
of Palestine. Following this statement, the repre- 
sentative of the United States proposed a revision 
of the boundaries of the two future States in con- 
formity with the suggestion of the Jewish Agency 
(A/AC.14/38). 

In the course of the discussion, no amendments 
wete proposed to the recommendations of Sub- 
Committee 2, while the representatives of Australia 
(A/AC.14/39), Canada (A/AC.14/45), Den- 
matk (A/AC.14/43 andRev.1), France (A/- 
AC.14/37), the Netherlands (A/AC.14/36), 
Pakistan (A/AC.14/40), Sweden (A/AC.14/35) 
and the United States (A/AC.14/42 and A/- 
AC.14/38) submitted amendments to the recom- 
mendations of Sub-Committee 1; a joint amend- 
ment to the latter was also submitted by the dele- 
gations of Norway and Pakistan (A/AC.14/46). 

Most of these amendments were of a technical 
nature, designed to elaborate or clarify provisions 
of the Plan of Partition with Economic Union, and 
most of them were adopted without opposition. A 
few amendments were not pressed by their spon- 
sors. Only three amendments were rejected as a 
result of votes. One of these was proposed by 
Pakistan (A/AC.14/40) and would have laid 


*8°See Section ¢ (1), pp. 231-32. 
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down the principle that not more than ten per 
cent of the land, exclusive of state or waste lands, 
in the Arab and Jewish States could be owned 
by Jews or Arabs respectively. It was rejected 
by a vote of 22 to 8. The second amendment to be 
rejected was among those submitted by Sweden 
(A/AC.14/35). It would have deleted in the 
relevant paragraph of the draft resolution embody- 
ing the Plan of Partition with Economic Union, 
in connection with the administrative staff of the 
Governor of the City of Jerusalem, the phrase “and 
chosen whenever possible from the residents of the 
City on a non-discriminatory basis”. The vote lead- 
ing to the rejection of this amendment was 15 to 
10. The third and final amendment to the recom- 
mendations of Sub-Committee 1 to be rejected by 
the ad hoc Committee (by a vote of 15 to 13) was 
among those submitted by France (A/AC.14/37). 
It would have inserted in the paragraph dealing 
with the official languages of the City of Jerusalem 
a passage explicitly naming English and French 
as being among languages which, in addition to 
Arabic and Hebrew, might be adopted as the 
official languages of the City. 

Among the more important amendments 
adopted by the ad hoc Committee (in addition to 
the United States proposal to transfer to the pro- 
posed Arab State a part of the Beersheba area and 
a portion of the Negeb (see above) ) was one, 
proposed by Denmark, calling upon the Security 
Council to consider whether the situation in Pales- 
tine constituted a threat to the peace (if circum- 
stances warranted this) and, if the answer was 
in the affirmative, to supplement the authorization 
of the Assembly by taking measures to empower 
the Commission to exercise its functions under the 
Partition Plan; and to determine as a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, any 
attempt to alter by force the settlement envisaged 
in the Partition Plan. Then, too, the Committee 
endorsed the joint proposal by Norway and Pak- 
istan to leave the composition of the five-member 
Commission to the General Assembly rather than 
recommend specifically that it be composed of 
Guatemala, Iceland, Norway, Poland and Uruguay, 
as suggested by Sub-Committee 1. 

During the general debate on the recommenda- 
tions of Sub-Committees 1 and 2, opinion in the 
ad hoc Committee once again was sharply divided. 

The representatives of Pakistan, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Egypt, Yemen, Syria and Saudi Arabia were of 
the opinion that the recommendations of Sub- 
Committee 1 went beyond the Charter and were 
thus illegal. They favored adoption of the pro- 
posals of Sub-Committee 2. Several of them 
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addressed a series of questions both to the Chair 
man of Sub-Committee 1 and to the representative 
of the Mandatory Power, concerning the legality 
of the proposed Plan of Partition with Economic 
Union. The Plan was also opposed categorically 
by the representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
El Salvador, Yugoslavia, Colombia, Belgium and 
Mexico announced that they would not vote for 
either the Partition Plan or the proposal to estab- 
lish Palestine as an independent unitary state. The 
representative of Yugoslavia once again advocated 
the adoption of the UNSCOP minority plan for a 
federal state. The representative of Colombia 
stated that he would vote for the first of the 
three draft resolutions proposed by Sub-Committee 
2, i.e., the one which would invite the International 
Court of Justice to provide an advisory opinion 
on several legal aspects of the Palestine question. 
The representative of France announced that he 
would vote for the referral of one of the eight 
questions listed in draft Resolution I to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice (i.e., whether the United 
Nations, or any of its Member States, is competent 
to enforce or recommend the enforcement of any 
proposal concerning the constitution and future 
government of Palestine, in particular, any plan 
of partition which is contrary to the wishes, or 
adopted without the consent, of the inhabitants of 
Palestine). 

The representatives of Canada, Poland, Uruguay, 
Sweden, New Zealand, United States, Denmark, 
China, Chile, Bolivia, Dominican Republic, 
U.S.S.R. and Guatemala announced their support 
for the Plan of Partition with Economic Union, 
without necessarily subscribing to every detail 
thereof. Several representatives, notably those of 
New Zealand, Canada and Denmark, expressed 
doubts concerning the provisions for implement- 
ing the Partition Plan, emphasizing the crucial 
importance of implementation provisions. In gen- 
eral, however, these representatives held that the 
Partition Plan, although not a perfect solution of 
the Palestine question, represented the most 
equitable solution attainable under the circum- 
stances. Support of the Partition Plan was also: 
expressed by the representative of the Jewish 
Agency, who declared, however, that the Plan 
entailed heavy sacrifices for the Jewish people. 


h. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ad hoc 
COMMITTEE 


Voting on the recommendations occupied the 
ad hoc Committee during its 32nd meeting on 
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November 24, its 33rd on November 25 and its 
34th and final meeting on November 25, 1947. 

First to be put to the vote were the three draft 
resolutions submitted by Sub-Committee 2. 

Draft Resolution I, providing for the reference 
to the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion concerning eight legal questions connected 
with or arising out of the Palestine problem, was 
voted on in two parts. The first, comprising ques- 
tions 1 to 7 inclusive, was rejected by a vote of 
25 to 18, with 11 abstentions. The second, com- 
prising the last question,?** was rejected by a vote 
of 21 to 20, with 13 abstentions. 

Draft Resolution II dealing with Jewish refugees 
and displaced persons was put to the vote para- 
graph by paragraph. Paragraphs 1, 2,5 and 9 of 
the preamble, as well as the first two paragraphs of 
the operative part were adopted, the others re- 
jected. The modified draft resolution as a whole 
received 16 votes in favor, 16 against, with 26 
abstentions, and the Committee decided, in view 
of this result, to include the text of the modified 
draft resolution verbatim in its report to the 
General Assembly. 

Draft Resolution III of Sub-Committee 2 (deal- 
ing with the establishment of an independent, uni- 
tary State of Palestine) was rejected by a vote of 
29 to 12, with 14 abstentions. 

The Committee then turned to the recommenda- 
tions of Sub-Committee 1. After voting on the 
amendments, the Committee, during its 34th meet- 
ing, on November 25, 1947, voted on the amended 
draft resolution embodying the Plan of Partition 
with Economic Union. The draft resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 25 to 13, with 17 absten- 
tions.?34 

Before this vote, the representative of New 
Zealand announced that he would abstain, without 
prejudice to the vote he might cast in the General 
Assembly, because he regarded the implementation 
provisions as inadequate. He urged, as a duty which 
the United Nations owed to itself as well as to 
Arabs and Jews, that all Members, particularly the 
big Powers, pledge at the current Assembly that, if 
bloodshed and upheaval broke out in Palestine, a 
united effort to suppress it would be made by 
means of an international force to which all would 
contribute in proportionate strength. 

The delegations of Syria, Iraq and Egypt pro- 
tested against the partition resolution as being un- 
just, impractical, against the Charter and a threat 
to peace. The representative of Egypt reserved the 
right of his Government to consider the resolution 
null and void. 

The report of the ad hoc Committee on the 


Palestinian Question (A/516) was then forwarded 
to the General Assembly for its consideration. 


z, GENERAL ASSEMBLY ADOPTS 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF ad hoc COMMITTEE 


The recommendations of the ad hoc Committee 
on the Palestinian Question (A/516) were con- 
sidered by the General Assembly at the’ 124th to 
128th plenary meetings, from November 26 to 29, 
1947. 

The Plan of Partition with Economic Union, in 
the form recommended by the ad hoc Committee, 
was supported, often with certain misgivings con- 
cerning particular aspects (e.g., the provisions for 
the Plan’s implementation), by the representatives 
of Sweden, Canada, Brazil, United States, Poland, 
Uruguay, Netherlands, New Zealand, U.S.S.R., Bel- 
gium and Guatemala. The Plan was opposed, on 
the grounds that it violated the Charter and the 
principle of the right of self-determination of the 
Palestine population, by the representatives of the 
Philippines, Yemen, Greece, Iran, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Haiti, Pakistan, Cuba and 
Iraq. 

Representatives of several other Members de- 
clared themselves equally dissatisfied with the Par- 
tition Plan and with the rival plan for a unitary 
Palestine. Those who under these circumstances 
announced that they would abstain from voting 
were the representatives of China and Ethiopia. 

During the 127th meeting on November 28, the 
representative of Colombia submitted a draft reso- 
lution (A/518) which provided that a decision 
on the Palestine question be deferred and that the 
matter be referred back to the ad hoc Committee 
for further efforts at producing a solution accept- 
able to both Arabs and Jews. At the same meeting, 
the representative of France proposed a 24-hour 
adjournment to permit a last-minute effort at con- 
ciliating Arabs and Jews and at arriving at an 
agreed solution of the Palestine problem. The 
French motion was supported by the representatives 
of Denmark and Luxembourg, and opposed by 
those of Colombia and Poland. It was approved by 
the Assembly by a vote of 25 to 15, with 10 absten- 
tions, and, consequently, the Assembly thereupon 
adjourned for 24 houts. 

Following this 24-hour adjournment, the repre- 
sentative of Lebanon, at the 128th plenary meeting 
on November 29, 1947, deploring that since the 
beginning of the discussions “no démarche was 
attempted with the Arab delegations and no at- 


See p. 241. 
*4Ror text, see pp. 247-56. 
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tempt was made to find any conciliation for- 
mula...” until the representatives of France and 
Colombia had intervened during the preceding 
plenary meeting, assured the Assembly that the 
Arab States had been and were always ready to 
listen to and study “any conciliatory formula sus- 
ceptible of providing a reasonable and just solution 
of the Palestine question”. They would have been 
happy to present a detailed plan embodying such 
a formula, but time had been lacking to do so be- 
tween the present and the preceding plenary meet- 
ing. Nevertheless, the Arab States were in position 
to submit the “general principles which ought to 
serve as a basis for a compromise formula”, namely: 


“Principle number one: A federal independent state 
shall be set up in Palestine not later than 1 August 1948. 

“Principle number two: The government of the in- 
dependent state of Palestine shall be constituted on a 
federal basis and shall comprise a federal government and 
cantonal governments of Jewish and Arab cantons. 

“Principle number three: The delimitation of the can- 
tons shall be effected with a view to leaving as few Arab 
or Jewish minorities as possible in each canton. 

“Principle number four: The population of Palestine 
shall elect by direct universal suffrage a Constituent As- 
sembly which shall draft the future constitution of the 
federal state of Palestine. The Constituent Assembly shall 
comprise all the elements of the population in propor- 
tion to the number of their respective citizens. 

“Principle number five: The Constituent Assembly, in 
defining the powers of the federal state of Palestine, as 
well as the powers of the judicial and legislative organs, 
in defining the functions of the cantonal governments, 
and in defining the relationships between the cantonal 
governments and the federal state, will be guided by the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, as well as the constitutions of the individual 
states of the United States of America. 

“Principle number six: Among other necessary and 
essential provisions, the constitution shall provide for 
the protection of the Holy Places, freedom of access, 
visit and worship, in accordance with the status quo, 
_as well as the safeguarding of the rights of religious 
establishments of all nationalities which ate now found 
in Palestine.” 


In formulating these suggestions, the Arab States, 
the representative of Lebanon said, did not wish to 
exclude any suggestion or proposal which might be 
submitted by other delegations and which might 
be calculated to conciliate the points of view of 
Jews and Arabs. 

The statement that no attempt at conciliation 
had been made was challenged by the representa- 
tive of Iceland, who had been the Rapporteur of 
the ad hoc Committee. He recalled the efforts by 
the ad hoc Committee’s Conciliation Group, adding 
that, as previously reported, these efforts had been 
doomed to failure in view of the vast gap between 
the contending parties. 

The representative of the United States declared 
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that the suggestions outlined by the representative 
of Lebanon coincided very largely with the plan 
recommended in the UNSCOP minority report, a 
plan which the ad hoc Committee had rejected. He 
moved that the recommendations of the ad hoc 
Committee be put to the vote immediately. 

The representative of Iran submitted a draft 
resolution calling for a delay until January 15, 
1948, in the deliberations of the Assembly on the 
Palestine question to enable the ad hoc Committee 
to reconvene and to study the matter further. The 
representative of Syria declared thatthe Chairman 
of the ad hoc Committee, in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Conciliation Group, had requested the 
chief of the Saudi Arabian delegation to make 
arrangements for consultations with the chief of 
the United States delegation to see if conciliation 
were possible. The representative of Syria further 
declared that the chief of the Saudi Arabian delega- 
tion had immediately notified the Chairman of the 
Conciliation Group of its readiness to accept this 
suggestion, but had never received an answer. Nor 
had another approach been made for such consulta- 
tions to any of the delegations most directly con- 
cerned. Therefore, he maintained, the ad hoc 
Committee had not fulfilled its duties. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the 
proposal of the representative of Lebanon, and sug- 
gested that a vote be taken promptly on the recom- 
mendations of the ad hoc Committee. 

The President ruled that the recommendations 
of the ad hoc Committee must be voted on before 
the Iranian proposal could be put to the vote. 

The representative of Lebanon said he wished to 
call the Assembly’s attention to the fact that the 
twelve general recommendations of UNSCOP?3® 
had not been voted on in the ad hoc Committee. 
He therefore suggested that this be done now, 
before a vote was taken on the Plan of Partition 
with Economic Union. The President ruled that 
these twelve recommendations had been a matter 
for the ad hoc Committee, and not for the General 
Assembly. He then submitted the report of the ad 
hoc Committee (A/516) to a roll-call vote. 


The result of the vote was as follows: . 


In favor: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelo- 
russian §.S.R., Canada, Costa Rica, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Ice- 
land, Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South 
Africa, U.S.S.R., United States of America, 


Uruguay, Venezuela. 
See Section b (2) (b), pp. 229-30. 
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Against: Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, Greece, India, 


Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Yemen. 

Abstained: Argentina, Chile, China, Colombia, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Honduras, Mexico, 
United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 


The report, including the Plan of Partition with 
Economic Union, was therefore adopted by a vote 
of 33 to 13, with 10 abstentions (see below). 


Following the vote, the representative of the 
United Kingdom pointed out that a number 
of details connected with the application of the 
resolution just adopted would closely affect his Gov- 
ernment. He expressed the hope that the United 
Nations Commission (envisaged in the resolution) 
would communicate with his Government in order 
that arrangements might be agreed upon for the 
arrival of the Commission in Palestine and for the 
co-ordination of its plans with those of the Manda- 
tory Power for the withdrawal of British adminis- 
tration and British military forces. Earlier, the 
representative of the United Kingdom had reaf- 
firmed the policy of his Government as outlined 
before the beginning of the general debate in the 
ad hoc Committee, and had reaffirmed that, subject 
to the limitations of that policy, the Government 
of the United Kingdom would not obstruct the 
implementation of the Partition Plan. 


Also, following the adoption of the resolution on 
Partition, the representatives of Saudi Arabia, 
Pakistan, Iraq, Syria and Yemen denounced the 
Partition Plan as being anti-Charter, illegal and 
immoral, and declared that their respective Goyern- 
ments, regarding the resolution embodying the 
plan as a recommendation (rather than a binding 
decision), would not feel bound by it. 


The President then proposed, and the Assembly 
endorsed, the following Members for membership 
on the United Nations Palestine Commission: 
Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Panama and the 
Philippines. 

On the proposal of the representative of Sweden, 
acting for the Rapporteur of the Fifth (Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary) Committee, the Assembly 
completed work on the Palestine aspect of the 
agenda of the second session by adopting the fol- 
lowing resolution (181(II)B): 


“The General Assembly 

“Authorizes the Secretary-General to draw from the 
Working Capital Fund a sum not to exceed $2,000,000 
for the purposes set forth in the last paragraph of the 
resolution on the future government of Palestine.” 
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j. ‘TEXT OF RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON THE FUTURE 
GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 


The text of the resolution (181(II)A) on the 
Future Government of Palestine, as adopted by the 
General Assembly at the 128th plenary meeting on 
November 29, 1947, reads as follows: 


“The General Assembly, 


“Flaving met in special session at the request of the 
mandatory Power to constitute and instruct a special 
committee to prepare for the consideration of the ques- 
tion of the future government of Palestine at the second 
regular session; 

“Having constituted a Special Committee and instructed 
it to investigate all questions and issues relevant to the 
problem of Palestine, and to prepare proposals for the 
solution of the problem, and 

“Having received and examined the teport of the 
Special Committee (document A/364) including a num- 
ber of unanimous recommendations and a plan of parti- 
tion with economic union approved by the majority of 
the Special Committee, 

“Considers that the present situation in Palestine is 
one which is likely to impair the general welfare and 
friendly relations among nations; 

“Takes note of the declaration by the mandatory 
Power that it plans to complete its evacuation of Pales- 
tine by 1 August 1948; 

“Recommends to the United Kingdom, as the manda- 
tory Power for Palestine, and to all other Members of 
the United Nations the adoption and implementation, 
with regard to the future government of Palestine, of the 
Plan of Partition with Economic Union set out below; 

“Requests that 

“(a) The Security Council take the necessary 
measures as provided for in the plan for its imple- 
mentation; 

“(6) The Security Council consider, if circum- 
stances during the transitional period require such 
consideration, whether the situation in Palestine con- 
stitutes a threat to the peace. If it decides that such 
a threat exists, and in order to maintain international 
peace and security, the Security Council should sup- 
plement the authorization of the General Assembly 
by taking measures, under Articles 39 and 41 of the 
Charter, to empower the United Nations Commission, 
as provided in this resolution, to exercise in Palestine 
the functions which are assigned to it by this resolu- 
tion; 

“(c) The Security Council determine as a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, 
in accordance with Article 39 of the Charter, any at- 
tempt to alter by force the settlement envisaged by 
this resolution; 

“(d) The Trusteeship Council be informed of the 
responsibilities envisaged for it in this plan; 

“Calls upon the inhabitants of Palestine to take such 
steps as may be necessary on their part to put this plan 
into effect; 

“Appeals to all Governments and all peoples to re- 
frain from taking any action which might hamper or 
delay the carrying out of these recommendations, and 

“Authorizes the Secretary-General to reimburse travel 
and subsistence expenses of the members of the Commis- 
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sion referred to in Part I, Section B, paragraph 1 below, 
on such basis and in such form as he may determine 
most appropriate in the circumstances, and to provide the 
Commission with the necessary staff to assist in carrying 
out the functions assigned to the Commission by the 
General Assembly.” 


PLAN OF PARTITION WITH ECONOMIC UNION 


PART I—FUTURE CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 


A. TERMINATION OF MANDATE, 
PARTITION AND INDEPENDENCE 


1. The Mandate for Palestine shall terminate as soon 
as possible but in any case not later than 1 August 1948. 

2. The armed forces of the mandatory Power shall be 
progressively withdrawn from Palestine, the withdrawal 
to be completed as soon as possible but in any case not 
later than 1 August 1948. 

The mandatory Power shall advise the Commission, as 
far in advance as possible, of its intention to terminate 
the Mandate and to evacuate each area. 

The mandatory Power shall use its best endeavours 
to ensure that an area situated in the territory of the Jew- 
ish State, including a seaport and hinterland adequate to 
provide facilities for a substantial immigration, shall be 
evacuated at the earliest possible date and in any event 
not later than 1 February 1948. 

3. Independent Arab and Jewish States and the Spe- 
cial International Regime for the City of Jerusalem, set 
forth in part III of this plan, shall come into existence 
in Palestine two months after the evacuation of the armed 
forces of the mandatory Power has been completed but 
in any case not later than 1 October 1948. The bound- 
aries of the Arab State, the Jewish State, and the City 
of Jerusalem shall be described in parts II and III below. 

4. The period between the adoption by the General 
Assembly of its recommendation on the question of 
Palestine and the establishment of the independence of 
the Arab and Jewish States shall be a transitional period. 


B. STEPS PREPARATORY TO INDEPENDENCE 


1. A Commission shall be set up consisting of one 
representative of each of five Member States. The Mem- 
bers represented on the Commission shall be elected by 
the General Assembly on as broad a basis, geographically 
and otherwise, as possible. 

2. The administration of Palestine shall, as the manda- 
tory Power withdraws its armed forces, be progressively 
turned over to the Commission, which shall act in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the General As- 
sembly, under the guidance of the Security Council. 
The mandatory Power shall to the fullest possible extent 
co-ordinate its plans for withdrawal with the plans of 
the Commission to take over and administer areas which 
have been evacuated. 

In the discharge of this administrative responsibility 
the Commission shall have authority to issue necessary 
regulations and take other measures as required. 

The mandatory Power shall not take any action to pre- 
vent, obstruct or delay the implementation by the Com- 
mission of the measures recommended by the General 
Assembly. 

3. On its arrival in Palestine the Commission shall 
proceed to carry out measures for the establishment of 
the frontiers of the Arab and Jewish States and the City 


of Jerusalem in accordance with the general lines of the 
recommendations of the General Assembly on the parti- 
tion of Palestine. Nevertheless, the boundaries as de- 
scribed in part II of this plan are to be modified in such 
a way that village areas as a rule will not be divided by 
state boundaries unless pressing reasons make that neces- 
sary. 

4. The Commission, after consultation with the demo- 
cratic parties and other public organizations of the Arab 
and Jewish States, shall select and establish in each 
State as rapidly as possible a Provisional Council of 
Government. The activities of both the Arab and Jew- 
ish Provisional Councils of Government shall be car- 
ried out under the general direction of the Commission. 

If by 1 April 1948 a Provisional Council of Govern- 
ment cannot be selected for either of the States, or, if 
selected, cannot carry out its functions, the Commission 
shall communicate that fact to the Security Council for 
such action with respect to that State as the Security 
Council may deem proper, and to the Secretary-General 
for communication to the Members of the United Na- 
tions. 

5. Subject to the provisions of these recommendations, 
during the transitional period the Provisional Councils of 
Government, acting under the Commission, shall have 
full authority in the areas under their control, including 
authority over matters of immigration and land regula- 
tion. 

6. The Provisional Council of Government of each 
State, acting under the Commission, shall progressively 
receive from the Commission full responsibility for the 
administration of that State in the period between the 
termination of the Mandate and the establishment of 
the State’s independence. 

7. The Commission shall instruct the Provisional 
Councils of Government of both the Arab and Jewish 
States, after their formation, to proceed to the establish- 
ment of administrative organs of government, central and 
local. 

8. The Provisional Council of Government of each 
State shall, within the shortest time possible, recruit an 
armed militia from the residents of that State, sufficient in 
number to maintain internal order and to prevent fron- 
tier clashes. 

This armed militia in each State shall, for operational 
purposes, be under the command of Jewish or Arab 
officers resident in that State, but general political and 
military control, including the choice of the militia’s 
High Command, shall be exercised by the Commission. 

9. The Provisional Council of Government of each 
State shall, not later than two months after the withdrawal 
of the armed forces of the mandatory Power, hold elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly which shall be con- 
ducted on democratic lines. 

The election regulations in each State shall be drawn 
up by the Provisional Council of Government and ap- 
proved by the Commission. Qualified voters for each 
State for this election shall be persons over eighteen 
years of age who are: (a) Palestinian citizens residing 
in that State and (4) Arabs and Jews residing in the 
State, although not Palestinian citizens, who, before 
voting, have signed a notice of intention to become citi- 
zens of such State. 

Arabs and Jews residing in the City of Jerusalem who 
have signed a notice of intention to become citizens, 
the Arabs of the Arab State and the Jews of the Jewish 
State, shall be entitled to vote in the Arab and Jewish 
States respectively. 
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Women may vote and be elected to the Constituent 
ssemblies. 

During the transitional period no Jew shall be per- 
itted to establish residence in the area of the proposed 
tab State, and no Arab shall be permitted to establish 
sidence in the area of the proposed Jewish State, except 
r special leave of the Commission. 

10. The Constituent Assembly of each State shall 
aft a democratic constitution for its State and choose a 
‘ovisional government to succeed the Provisional Coun- 
| of Government appointed by the Commission. The 
stitutions of the States shall embody chapters 1 and 2 

the Declaration provided for in section C below and 
clude inter alia provisions for: 

(a) Establishing in each State a legislative body 
ected by universal suffrage and by secret ballot on the 
sis of proportional representation, and an executive 
dy responsible to the legislature; 

(6) Settling all international disputes in which the 
ate may be involved by peaceful means in such a 
anner that international peace and security, and justice, 
e not endangered; 

(c) Accepting the obligation of the State to refrain 

its international relations from the threat or use of 
tce against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
sndence of any State, or in any other manner incon- 
stent with the purposes of the United Nations; 

(d) Guaranteeing to all persons equal and non- 
sctiminatory rights in civil, political, economic and 
ligious matters and the enjoyment of human rights and 
ndamental freedoms, including freedom of religion, 
nguage, speech and publication, education, assembly 
id association; 

(e) Preserving freedom of transit and visit for all 
sidents and citizens of the other State in Palestine and 
e City of Jerusalem, subject to considerations of national 
curity, provided that each State shall control residence 
ithin its borders. 

11. The Commission shall appoint a preparatory eco- 
ymic commission of three members to make whatever 
rangements are possible for economic co-operation, 
ith a view to establishing, as soon as practicable, the 
onomic Union and the Joint Economic Board, as pro- 
ded in section D below. 

12. During the period between the adoption of the 
commendations on the question of Palestine by the 
eneral Assembly and the termination of the Mandate, 
e mandatory Power in Palestine shall maintain full re- 
onsibility for administration in areas from which it 
is not withdrawn its armed forces. The Commission 
all assist the mandatory Power in the carrying out of 
ese functions. Similarly the mandatory Power shall co- 
erate with the Commission in the execution of its 
netions. 

13. With a view to ensuring that there shall be con- 
quity in the functioning of administrative services and 
at, on the withdrawal of the armed forces of the 
andatotry Power, the whole administration shall be in 
arge of the Provisional Councils and the Joint Eco- 
ymic Board, respectively, acting under the Commission, 
ere shall be a progressive transfer, from the mandatory 
ywer to the Commission, of responsibility for all the 
inctions of government, including that of maintaining 
w and order in the areas from which the forces of the 
andatory Power have been withdrawn. 

14. The Commission shall be guided in its activities 
y the recommendations of the General Assembly and 


by such instructions as the Security Council may consider 
necessary to issue. 

The measures taken by the Commission, within the 
recommendations of the General Assembly, shall become 
immediately effective unless the Commission has previous- 
ly received contrary instructions from the Security Coun- 
cil. 

The Commission shall render periodic monthly prog- 
ress reports, or more frequently if desirable, to the 
Security Council. 

15. The Commission shall make its final report to 
the next regular session of the General Assembly and 
to the Security Council simultaneously. 


C. DECLARATION 


A declaration shall be made to the United Nations by 
the provisional government of each proposed State before 
independence. It shall contain inter alia the following 
clauses: 

General Provision 

The stipulations contained in the declaration are rec- 
ognized as fundamental laws of the State and no law, 
regulation or official action shall conflict or interfere 
with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation or 
official action prevail over them. 


CHAPTER 1.—HOLY PLACES, RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS AND 
SITES 


1. Existing rights in respect of Holy Places and re- 
ligious buildings or sites shall not be denied or impaired. 

2. In so far as Holy Places are concerned, the liberty 
of access, visit and transit shall be guaranteed, in con- 
formity with existing rights, to all residents and citizens 
of the other State and of the City of Jerusalem, as well 
as to aliens, without distinction as to nationality, subject 
to requirements of national security, public order and 
decorum. l 

Similarly, freedom of worship shall be guaranteed in 
conformity with existing rights, subject to the mainte- 
nance of public order and decorum. 

3. Holy Places and religious’ buildings or sites shall 
be preserved. No act shall be permitted which may in 
any way impair their sacred character. If at any time 
it appears to the Government that any particular Holy 
Place, religious building or site is in need of urgent re- 
pair, the Government may call upon the community or 
communities concerned to carry out such repair. The 
Government may carry it out itself at the expense of the 
community of communities concerned if no action is 
taken within a reasonable time. ; 

4, No taxation shall be levied in respect of any Holy 
Place, religious building or site which was exempt from 
taxation on the date of the creation of the State. 

No change in the incidence of such taxation shall be 
made which would either discriminate between the 
Ownets of occupiers of Holy Places, religious buildings 
of sites, or would place such owners or occupiers in a 
position less favourable in relation to the general inci- 
dence of taxation than existed at the time of the adoption 
of the Assembly’s recommendations. 

5. The Governor of the City of Jerusalem shall have 
the right to determine whether the provisions of the 
Constitution of the State in relation to Holy Places, re- 
ligious buildings and sites within the borders of the 
State and the religious rights appertaining thereto, are 
being properly applied and respected, and to make de- 
cisions on the basis of existing rights in cases of disputes 
which may arise between the different religious com- 
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munities or the rites of a religious community with re- 
spect to such places, buildings and sites. He shall re- 
ceive full co-operation and such privileges and im- 
munities as are necessary for the exercise of his functions 
in the State. 


CHAPTER 2.—RELIGIOUS AND MINORITY RIGHTS 


1. Freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all 
forms of worship, subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals, shall be ensured to all. 

2. No discrimination of any kind shall be made be- 
tween the inhabitants on the ground of race, religion, lan- 
guage or sex. 

3. All persons within the jurisdiction of the State shall 
be entitled to equal protection of the laws. 

4. The family law and personal status of the various 
minorities and their religious interests, including endow- 
ments, shall be respected. 

5. Except as may be required for the maintenance 
of public order and good government, no measure shall 
be taken to obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of 
religious or charitable bodies of all faiths or to dis- 
criminate against any representative or member of these 
bodies on the ground of his religion or nationality. 

6. The State shall ensure adequate primary and 
secondary education for the Arab and Jewish minority, 
respectively, in its own language and its cultural tradi- 
tions. 

The right of each community to maintain its own 
schools for the education of its own members in its own 
language, while conforming to such educational require- 
ments of a general nature as the State may impose, shall 
not be denied or impaired. Foreign educational establish- 
ments shall continue their activity on the basis of their 
existing rights. 

7. No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by 
any citizen of the State of any language in private inter- 
course, in commerce, in religion, in the Press or in publi- 
cations of any kind, or at public meetings.“ 

8. No expropriation of land owned by an Arab in 
the Jewish State (by a Jew in the Arab State)” shall 
be allowed except for public purposes. In all cases of 
expropriation full compensation as fixed by the Supreme 
Court shall be paid previous to dispossession. 


CHAPTER 3.—CITIZENSHIP, INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TIONS AND FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


1. Citizenship. Palestinian citizens residing in Pal- 
estine outside the City of Jerusalem, as well as Arabs 
and Jews who, not holding Palestinian citizenship, re- 
side in Palestine outside the City of Jerusalem shall, upon 
the recognition of independence, become citizens of the 
State in which they are resident and enjoy full civil and 
political rights. Persons over the age of eighteen years 
may opt, within one year from the date of recognition of 
independence of the State in which they reside, for citi- 
zenship of the other State, providing that no Arab resid- 
ing in the area of the proposed Arab State shall have the 
right to opt for citizenship in the proposed Jewish State 
and no Jews residing in the proposed Jewish State shall 
have the right to opt for citizenship in the proposed 
Arab State. The exercise of this right of option will be 
taken to include the wives and children under eighteen 
years of age of persons so opting. 

Arabs residing in the area of the proposed Jewish 
State and Jews residing in the area of the proposed Arab 
State who have signed a notice of intention to opt for 
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citizenship of the other State shall be eligible to vote in 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly of that State, 
but not in the elections to the Constituent Assembly of 
the State in which they reside. 

2. International conventions. (a) The State shall be 
bound by all the international agreements and conven. 
tions, both general and special, to which Palestine has 
become a party. Subject to any right of denunciation 
provided for therein, such agreements and conventions 
shall be respected by the State throughout the period for 
which they were concluded. 

(6) Any dispute about the applicability and contin- 
ued validity of international conventions or treaties signed 
or adhered to by the mandatory Power on behalf of Pal 
estine shall be referred to the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Statute 
of the Court. 

3. Financial obligations. (a) The State shall respect 
and fulfil all financial obligations of whatever nature 
assumed on behalf of Palestine by the mandatory Power 
during the exercise of the Mandate and recognized by 
the State. This provision includes the right of publi 
servants to pensions, compensation or gratuities. | 

(4) These obligations shall be fulfilled through par 
ticipation in the Joint Economic Board in respect of 
those obligations applicable to Palestine as a whole, and 
individually in respect of those applicable to, and fairly 
apportionable between, the States. 

(c) A Court of Claims, affliated with the Joint Eco 
nomic Board, and composed of one member appointed by 
the United Nations, one representative of the Unite 
Kingdom and one representative of the State concerned, 
should be established. Any dispute between the United 
Kingdom and the State respecting claims not recognized 
by the latter should be referred to that Court. 

(d) Commercial concessions granted in respect of any 
part of Palestine prior to the adoption of the resolution 
by the General Assembly shall continue to be valid ac 
cording to their terms, unless modified by agreement be- 
tween the concession-holder and the State. 


CHAPTER 4,—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


1. The provisions of chapters 1 and 2 of the declara- 
tion shall be under the guarantee of the United Nations, 
and no modifications shall be made in them without the 
assent of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Any Member of the United Nations shall have the right 
to bring to the attention of the General Assembly any 
infraction or danger of infraction of any of these stipula- 
tions, and the General Assembly may thereupon mak 
such recommendations as it may deem proper in the cir 
cumstances. 

2. Any dispute relating to the application or the in 
terpretation of this declaration shall be referred, at th 
request of either party, to the International Court of Jus- 
tice, unless the parties agree to another mode of settl 
ment. 


“The following stipulation shall be added to the deal 
laration concerning the Jewish State: “In the Jewish 
State adequate facilities shall be given to Arabic-speaking 
citizens for the use of their language, either orally or in 
writing, in the legislature, before the Courts and in the 
administration.” [Footnote in original document] 

27In the declaration concerning the Arab State, the 
words “by an Arab in the Jewish State’’ should be re- 
placed by the words “by a Jew in the Arab State”. [Foot- 
note in original document] 
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D. ECONOMIC UNION AND TRANSIT 


1. The Provisional Council of Government of each 
State shall enter into an undertaking with respect to Eco- 
nomic Union and Transit. This undertaking shall be 
drafted by the Commission provided for in section B, 
paragraph 1, utilizing to the greatest possible extent the 
advice and co-operation of representative organizations 
and bodies from each of the proposed States. It shall 
contain provisions to establish the Economic Union of 
Palestine and provide for other matters of common inter- 
est. If by 1 April 1948 the Provisional Councils of Gov- 
ernment have not entered into the undertaking, the under- 
taking shall be put into force by the Commission. 


The Economic Union of Palestine 


2. The objectives of the Economic Union of Palestine 
shall be: 

(2) A customs union; 

(6) A joint currency system providing for a single 
foreign exchange rate; 

(c) Operation in the common interest on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis of railways; inter-State highways; postal, 
telephone and telegraphic services, and ports and airports 
involved in international trade and commerce; 

(d) Joint economic development, especially in respect 
of irrigation, land reclamation and soil conservation; 

(e) Access for both States and for the City of Jerusa- 
lem on a non-discriminatory basis to water and power 
facilities. 

3, There shall be established a Joint Economic Board, 
which shall consist of three representatives of each of 
the two States and three foreign members appointed by 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
The foreign members shall be appointed in the first in- 
stance for a term of three years; they shall serve as indi- 
viduals and not as representatives of States. 

4, The functions of the Joint Economic Board shall 
be to implement either directly or by delegation the meas- 
ures necessary to realize the objectives of the Economic 
Union. It shall have all powers of organization and ad- 
ministration necessary to fulfil its functions. 

5. The States shall bind themselves to put into effect 
the decisions of the Joint Economic Board. The Board's 
decisions shall be taken by a majority vote. 

6. In the event of failure of a State to take the neces- 
sary action the Board may, by a vote of six members, de- 
cide to withhold an appropriate portion of that part of 
the customs revenue to which the State in question is 
entitled under the Economic Union. Should the State 
persist in its failure to co-operate, the Board may decide 
by a simple majority vote upon such further sanctions, 
including disposition of funds which it has withheld, as 
it may deem appropriate. 

7. In relation to economic development, the func- 
tions of the Board shall be the planning, investigation 
and encouragement of joint development projects, but it 
shall not undertake such projects except with the assent 
of both States and the City of Jerusalem, in the event 
that Jerusalem is directly involved in the development 
project. 

8. In regard to the joint currency system the curren- 
cies circulating in the two States and the City of Jerusa- 
lem shall be issued under the authority of the Joint 
Economic Board, which shall be the sole issuing author- 
ity and which shall determine the reserves to be held 
against such currencies. 

9. So far as is consistent with paragraph 2 (4) above, 


each State may operate its own central bank, control its 
own fiscal and credit policy, its foreign exchange receipts 
and expenditures, the grant of import licenses, and may 
conduct international financial operations on its own faith 
and credit. During the first two years after the termina- 
tion of the Mandate, the Joint Economic Board shall have 
the authority to take such measures as may be necessary 
to ensure that—to the extent that the total foreign ex- 
change revenues of the two States from the export of 
goods and services permit, and provided that each State 
takes appropriate measures to conserve its own foreign 
exchange résources—each State shall have available, in 
any twelve months’ period, foreign exchange sufficient to 
assure the supply of quantities of imported goods and 
services for consumption in its territory equivalent to 
the quantities of such goods and services consumed in 
that territory in the twelve months’ period ending 31 
December 1947. 

10. All economic authority not specifically vested in 
the Joint Economic Board is reserved to each State. 

11. There shall be a common customs tariff with com- 
plete freedom of trade between the States, and between 
the States and the City of Jerusalem. 

12. The tariff schedules shall be drawn up by a Tariff 
Commission, consisting of representatives of each of the 
States in equal numbers, and shall be submitted to the 
Joint Economic Board for approval by a majority vote. 
In case of disagreement in the Tariff Commission, the 
Joint Economic Board shall arbitrate the points of dif- 
ference. In the event that the Tariff Commission fails to 
draw up any schedule by a date to be fixed, the Joint 
Economic Board shall determine the tariff schedule. 

13. The following items shall be a first charge on the 
customs and other common revenue of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board: 

(a) The expenses of the customs service and of the 
operation of the joint services; 

(4) The administrative expenses of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board; 

(c) The financial obligations of the Administration of 
Palestine consisting of: 

(i) The service of the outstanding public debt; 

(ii) The cost of superannuation benefits, now being 
paid or falling due in the future, in accordance with the 
tules and to the extent established by paragraph 3 of 
chapter 3 above. 

14. After these obligations have been met in full, the 
surplus revenue from the customs and other common 
services shall be divided in the following manner: not 
less than 5 per cent and not more than 10 per cent to the 
City of Jerusalem; the residue shall be allocated to each 
State by the Joint Economic Board equitably, with the 
objective of maintaining a sufficient and suitable level of 
government and social services in each State, except that 
the share of either State shall not exceed the amount of 
that State’s contribution to the revenues of the Economic 
Union by more than approximately four million pounds 
in any year. The amount granted may be adjusted by the 
Board according to the price level in relation to the 
prices prevailing at the time of the establishment of the 
Union. After five years, the principles of the distribution 
of the joint revenues may be revised by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board on a basis of equity. 

15. All international conventions and treaties affecting 
customs tariff rates, and those communications services 
under the jurisdiction of the Joint Economic Board, shall 
be entered into by both States. In these matters, the two 
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States shall be bound to act in accordance with the major- 
ity vote of the Joint Economic Board. 

16. The Joint Economic Board shall endeavour to 
secure for Palestine’s exports fair and equal access to 
world markets. 

17. All enterprises operated by the Joint Economic 
Board shall pay fair wages on a uniform basis. 


Freedom of transit and visit 


18. The undertaking shall contain provisions preserv- 
ing freedom of transit and visit for all residents or citi- 
zens of both States and of the City of Jerusalem, subject 
to security considerations; provided that each State and 
the City shall control residence within its borders. 


Termination, modification and interpretation of the 
undertaking 


19. The undertaking and any treaty issuing therefrom 
shall remain in force for a period of ten years. It shall 
continue in force until notice of termination, to take ef- 
fect two years thereafter, is given by either of the parties. 

20. During the initial ten-year period, the undertaking 
and any treaty issuing therefrom may not be modified 
except by consent of both parties and with the approval 
of the General Assembly. 

21. Any dispute relating to the application or the in- 
terpretation of the undertaking and any treaty issuing 
therefrom shall be referred, at the request of either party, 
to the International Court of Justice, unless the parties 
agree to another mode of settlement. 


E. ASSETS 


1. The movable assets of the Administration of Pal- 
estine shall be allocated to the Arab and Jewish States 
and the City of Jerusalem on an equitable basis. Alloca- 
tions should be made by the United Nations Commission 
referred to in section B, paragraph 1, above. Immovable 
assets shall become the property of the government of the 
territory in which they are situated. 

2. During the period between the appointment of the 
United Nations Commission and the termination of the 
Mandate, the mandatory Power shall, except in respect 
of ordinary operations, consult with the Commission on 
any measure which it may contemplate involving the 


liquidation, disposal or encumbering of the assets of the . 


Palestine Government, such as the accumulated treasury 
surplus, the proceeds of Government bond issues, State 
lands or any other asset. 


F. ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


When the independence of either the Arab or the 
Jewish State as envisaged in this plan has become effec- 
tive and the declaration and undertaking, as envisaged in 
this plan, have been signed by either of them, sympa- 
thetic consideration should be given to its application for 
admission to membership in the United Nations in ac- 
cordance with Article 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


PART Il—BOUNDARIES™ 


A. THE ARAB STATE 


The area of the Arab State in Western Galilee is 
bounded on the west by the Mediterranean and on the 
north by the frontier of the Lebanon from Ras en Naqura 
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to a point north of Saliha. From there the boundary pro- 
ceeds southwards, leaving the built-up area of Saliha in 
the Arab State, to join the southernmost point of this 
village. Thence it follows the western boundary line of 
the villages of ‘Alma, Rihaniya and Teitaba, thence fol- 
lowing the northern boundary line of Meirun village to 
join the Acre-Safad sub-district boundary line. It follows 
this line to a point west of Es Sammu’i village and joins 
it again at the northernmost point of Farradiya. Thence 
it follows the sub-district boundary line to the Acre- 
Safad main road. From here it follows the western 
boundary of Kafr I’nan village until it teaches the 
Tiberias-Acre sub-district boundary line, passing to the 
west of the junction of the Acre-Safad and Lubiya-Kafr 
I’nan roads. From the south-west corner of Kafr I’nan 
village the boundary line follows the western boundary 
of the Tiberias sub-district to a point close to the bound- 
arty line between the villages of Maghar and Eilabun, 
thence bulging out to the west to include as much of 
the eastern part of the plain of Battuf as is necessary for 
the reservoir proposed by the Jewish Agency for the 
irrigation of lands to the south and east. 

The boundary rejoins the Tiberias sub-district bound- 
aty at a point on the Nazareth-Tiberias road south-east 
of the built-up area of Tur’an; thence it runs southwards, 
at first following the sub-district boundary and then 


passing between the Kadoorie Agricultural School and 


Mount Tabor, to a point due south at the base of Mount 
Tabor. From here it runs due west, parallel to the hori- 
zontal grid line 230, to the north-east corner of the vil- 
lage lands of Tel Adashim. It then runs to the north-west 
corner of these lands, when it turns south and west so 
as to include in the Arab State the sources of the Naza- 
reth water supply in Yafa village. On reaching Ginneiger 
it follows the eastern, northern and western boundaries 
of the lands of this village to their south-west corner, 
whence it proceeds in a straight line to a point on the 
Haifa-Afula railway on the boundary between the vil- 
lages of Sarid and El Mujeidil. This is the point of in- 
tersection. 

The south-western boundary of the area of the Arab 
State in Galilee takes a line from this point, passing 
northwards along the eastern boundaries of Sarid and 
Gevat to the north-eastern corner of Nahalal, proceeding 
thence across the land of Kefar ha Horesh to a central 
point on the southern boundary of the village of ‘Ilut, 
thence westwards along that village boundary to the east- 
ern boundary of Beit Lahm, thence northwards and 
north-eastwards along its western boundary to the north- 
eastern corner of Waldheim and thence north-westwards 
across, the village lands of Shafa ’Amr to the south- 
eastern corner of Ramat Yohanan. From here it runs due 
north-north-east to a point on the Shafa ’Amr-Haifa road, 
west of its junction with the road to I’Billin. From there 
it proceeds north-east to a point on the southern bound- 
aty of I’Billin situated to the west of the I’Billin-Birwa 
road. Thence along that boundary to its westernmost 
point, whence it turns to the north, follows across the 
village land of Tamra to the north-westernmost corner 
and along the western boundary of Julis until it reaches 
the Acre-Safad road. It then runs westwards along the 
southern side of the Safad-Acre road to the Galilee-Haifa 


*“The boundary lines described in part II are indicated 
in Annex A [following p. 236 in the present Yearbook]. 
The base map used in marking and describing this 
boundary is “Palestine 1:250,000” published by the Sur- 
vey of Palestine, 1946. [Footnote in original document] 
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istrict boundary, from which point it follows that 
undary to the sea. 

The boundary of the hill country of Samaria and 
idea starts on the Jordan River at the Wadi Malih 
uth-east of Beisan and runs due west to meet the Beisan- 
ticho road and then follows the western side of that 
ad in a north-westerly direction to the junction of the 
Sundaries of the sub-districts of Beisan, Nablus, and 
‘nin. From that point it follows the Nablus-Jenin sub- 
strict boundary westwards for a distance of about three 
lometres and then turns north-westwards, passing to the 
st of the built-up areas of the villages of Jalbun and 
iqqu’a, to the boundary of the sub-districts of Jenin 
id Beisan at a point north-east of Nuris. Thence it 
oceeds first north-westwards to a point due north of 
e built-up area of Zir'in and then westwards to the 
fula-Jenin railway, thence north-westwards along the 
strict boundary line to the point of intersection on the 
ejaz railway. From here the boundary runs south- 
estwards, including the built-up area and some of the 
nd of the village of Kh.Lid in the Arab State to cross 
e Haifa-Jenin road at a point on the district boundary 
tween Haifa and Samaria west of El Mansi. It follows 
is boundary to the southernmost point of the village 
El Buteimat. From here it follows the northern and 
stern boundaries of the village of Ar’ara, rejoining the 
aifa-Samaria district boundary at Wadi’Ara, and thence 


oceeding south-south-westwards in an approximately - 


raight line joining up with the western boundary of 
aqun to a point east of the railway line on the eastern 
yundary of Qaqun village. From here it runs along the 
ilway line some distance to the east of it to a point just 
st of the Tulkarm railway station. Thence the bound- 
y follows a line half-way between the railway and the 
ikarm-Qalqiliya-Jaljuliya and Ras el Ein road to a 
int just east of Ras el Ein station, whence it proceeds 
ong the railway some distance to the east of it to the 
int on the railway line south of the junction of the 
aifa-Lydda and Beit Nabala lines, whence it proceeds 
ong the southern border of Lydda airport to its south- 
2st corner, thence in a south-westerly direction to a point 
st west of the built-up area of Sarafand el Amar, whence 
turns south, passing just to the west of the built-up 
ea of Abu el Fadil to the north-east corner of the 
nds of Beer Ya’Aqov. (The boundary line should be 
demarcated as to allow direct access from the Arab 
ate to the airport.) Thence the boundary line follows 
e western and southern boundaries of Ramle village, 
the north-east corner of El Na’ana village, thence in a 
aight line to the southernmost point of El Barriya, 
ong the eastern boundary of that village and the south- 
n boundary of ‘Innaba village. Thence it turns north 
follow the southern side of the Jaffa-Jerusalem road 
til El Qubab, whence it follows the road to the bound- 
y of Abu Shusha. It runs along the eastern boundaries 
Abu Shusha, Seidun, Hulda to the southernmost point 
Hulda, thence westwards in a straight line to the north- 
stern corner of Umm Kalkha, thence following the 
tthern boundaries of Umm Kalkha, Qazaza and the 
rthern and western boundaries of Mukhezin to the 
iza District boundary and thence runs across the vil- 
xe lands of El Mismiya, El Kabira, and Yasur to the 
uthern point of intersection, which is midway between 
e built-up areas of Yasur and Batani Sharqi. 
From the southern point of intersection the boundary 
1e runs north-westwards between the villages of Gan 
1vne and Barga to the sea at a point half way between 


Nabi Yunis and Minat el Qila, and south-eastwards to a 
point west of Qastina, whence it turns in a south-westerly 
direction, passing to the east of the built-up areas of Es 
Sawafir, Esh Sharqiya and Ibdis. From the south-east 
corner of Ibdis village it runs to a point south-west of 
the built-up area of Beit ’Affa, crossing the Hebron-El 
Majdal road just to the west of the built-up area of Iraq 
Suweidan. Thence it proceeds southwards along the west- 
ern village boundary of El Faluja to the Beersheba sub- 
district boundary. It then runs across the tribal lands of 
‘Arab el Jubarat to a point on the boundary between the 
sub-districts of Beersheba and Hebron north of Kh. 
Khuweilifa, whence it proceeds in a south-westerly direc- 
tion to a point on the Beersheba-Gaza main road two 
kilometres to the north-west of the town. It then turns 
south-eastwards to reach Wadi Sab’ at a point situated 
one kilometre to the west of it. From here it turns north- 
eastwards and proceeds along Wadi Sab’ and along the 
Beersheba-Hebron road for a distance of one kilometre, 
whence it turns eastwards and runs in a straight line to 
Kh. Kuseifa to join the Beersheba-Hebron sub-district 
boundary. It then follows the Beersheba-Hebron bound- 
ary eastwards to a point north of Ras ez Zuweira, only 
departing from it so as to cut across the base of the in- 
dentation between vertical grid lines 150 and 160. 

About five kilometres north-east of Ras ez Zuweira 
it turns north, excluding from the Arab State a strip 
along the coast of the Dead Sea not more than seven 
kilometres in depth, as far as Ein Geddi, whence it turns 
due east to join the Transjordan frontier in the Dead Sea. 

The northern boundary of the Arab section of the 
coastal plain runs from a point between Minat el Qila 
and Nabi Yunis, passing between the built-up areas of 
Gan Yavne and Barqa to the point of intersection. From 
here it turns south-westwards, running across the lands 
of Batani Sharqi, along the eastern boundary of the lands 
of Beit Daras and across the lands of Julis, leaving the 
built-up areas of Batani Sharqi and Julis to the westwards, 
as far as the north-west corner of the lands of Beit Tima. 
Thence it runs east of El Jiya across the village lands of 
El Barbara along the eastern boundaries of the villages 
of Beit Jirja, Deir Suneid and Dimra. From the south- 
east cornet of Dimra the boundary passes across the lands 
of Beit Hanun, leaving the Jewish lands of Nir-Am to the 
eastwards. From the south-east corner of Beit Hanun the 
line runs south-west to 4 point south of the parallel grid 
line 100, then turns north-west for two kilometres, turn- 
ing again in a south-westerly direction and continuing in 
an almost straight line to the north-west corner of the 
village lands of Kirbet Ikhza’a. From there it follows 
the boundary line of this village to its southernmost 
point. It then runs in a southerly direction along the 
vertical grid line 90 to its junction with the horizontal 
grid line 70. It then turns south-eastwards to Kh. el 
Ruheiba and then proceeds in a southerly direction to a 
point known as El Baha, beyond which it crosses the 
Beersheba-E] “Auja main road to the west of Kh. el 
Mushrifa. From there it joins Wadi El Zaiyatin just to 
the west of El Subeita. From there it turns to the north- 
east and then to the south-east following this wadi and 
passes to the east of ’Abda to join Wadi Nafkh. It then 
bulges to the south-west along Wadi Nafkh, Wadi 
Ajrim and Wadi Lassan to the point where Wadi Lassan 
crosses the Egyptian frontier. 

The area of the Arab enclave of Jaffa consists of that 
part of the town-planning area of Jaffa which lies to the 
west of the Jewish quarters lying south of Tel-Aviv, to 
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the west of the continuation of Herzl street up to its junc- 
tion with the Jaffa-Jerusalem road, to the south-west of 
the section of the Jaffa-Jerusalem road lying south-east 
of that junction, to the west of Migve Yisrael lands, to 
the north-west of Holon local council area, to the north 
of the line linking up the north-west corner of Holon 
with the north-east corner of Bat Yam local council area 
and to the north of Bat Yam local council area. The ques- 
tion of Karton quarter will be decided by the Boundary 
Commission, bearing in mind among other considera- 
tions the desirability of including the smallest possible 
number of its Arab inhabitants and the largest possible 
number of its Jewish inhabitants in the Jewish State. 


B. THE JEWISH STATE 


The north-eastern sector of the Jewish State (Eastern 
Galilee) is bounded on the north and west by the Leba- 
nese frontier and on the east by the frontiers of Syria and 
Transjordan. It includes the whole of the Hula Basin, 
Lake Tiberias, the whole of the Beisan sub-district, the 
boundary line being extended to the crest of the Gilboa 
mountains and the Wadi Malih. From there the Jewish 
State extends north-west, following the boundary de- 
scribed in respect of the Arab State. 

The Jewish section of the coastal plain extends from a 
point between Minat et Qila and Nabi Yunis in the Gaza 
sub-district and includes the towns of Haifa and Tel-Aviv, 
leaving Jaffa as an enclave of the Arab State. The east- 
ern frontier of the Jewish State follows the boundary 
described in respect of the Arab State. 

The Beersheba area comprises the whole of the Beer- 
sheba sub-district, including the Negeb and the eastern 
part of the Gaza sub-district, but excluding the town of 
Beersheba and those areas described in respect of the 
Arab State. It includes also a strip of land along the 
Dead Sea stretching from the Beersheba-Hebron sub- 
district boundary line to Ein Geddi, as described in re- 
spect of the Arab State. 


C. THE CITY OF JERUSALEM 


The boundaries of the City of Jerusalem are as defined 
in the recommendations on the City of Jerusalem. (See 
Part III, Section B, below.) 


PART II]—CITY OF JERUSALEM 


A. SPECIAL REGIME 


The City of Jerusalem shall be established as a corpus 
separatum under a special international regime and shall 
be administered by the United Nations. The Trusteeship 
Council shall be designated to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of the Administering Authority on behalf of the 
United Nations. 


B. BOUNDARIES OF THE CITY 


The City of Jerusalem shall include the present mu- 
nicipality of Jerusalem plus the surrounding villages and 
towns, the most eastern of which shall be Abu Dis; the 
most southern, Bethelehem; the most western, Ein Karim 
(including also the built-up area of Motsa); and the most 
northern Shu-fat, as indicated on the attached sketch-map 
(annex B [following p. 236 in the present Yearbook]). 


C. STATUTE OF THE CITY 


The Trusteeship Council shall, within five months of 
the approval of the present plan, elaborate and approve a 


detailed Statute of the City which shall contain inter ali 
the substance of the following provisions: 

1. Government machinery; special objectives. Thi 
Administering Authority in discharging its administratiy 
obligations shall pursue the following special objectives 

(a) To protect and to preserve the unique spiritual 
and religious interests located in the city of the three 
great monotheistic faiths throughout the world, Christian 
Jewish and Moslem; to this end to ensure that order ane 
peace, and especially religious peace, reigns in Jerusalem; 

(4) To foster co-operation among all the inhabitant 
of the city in their own interests as well as in order to 
encourage and support the peaceful development of the 
mutual relations between the two Palestinian peoples 
throughout the Holy Land; to promote the security, well 
being and any constructive measures of development of 
the residents, having regard to the special circumstances 
and customs of the various peoples and communities. 

2. Governor and administrative staff. A Governor of 
the City of Jerusalem shall be appointed by the Trustee. 
ship Council and shall be responsible to it. He shall be 
selected on the basis of special qualifications and with 
out regard to nationality. He shall not, however, be 
citizen of either State in Palestine. 

The Governor shall represent the United Nations in 
the City and shall exercise on their behalf all powers 
administration, including the conduct of external affairs 
He shall be assisted by an administrative staff classed as 
international officers in the meaning of Article 100 of 
the Charter and chosen whenever practicable from the 
residents of the city and of the rest of Palestine on a nom 
discriminatory basis. A detailed plan for the organization 
of the administration of the city shall be submitted by 
the Governor to the Trusteeship Council and duly ap. 
proved by it. 1 

3. Local autonomy. (a) The existing local autono- 
mous units in the territory of the city (villages, township 
and municipalities) shall enjoy wide powers of local gov. 
ernment and administration. 

(6) The Governor shall study and submit for th 
consideration and decision of the Trusteeship Council a 
plan for the establishment of special town units consist 
ing, respectively, of the Jewish and Arab sections of ney 
Jerusalem. The new town units shall continue to form 
part of the present municipality of Jerusalem. 

4. Security measures. (a) The City of Jerusalem sha 
be demilitarized; its neutrality shall be declared and 
preserved, and no para-military formations, exercises Of 
activities shall be permitted within its borders. 

(4) Should the administration of the City of Jerusa- 
lem be seriously obstructed or prevented by the non 
co-operation or interference of one or more sections of 
the population, the Governor shall have authority to take 
such measures as may be necessary to restore the effective 
functioning of the administration. 

(c) To assist in the maintenance of internal law and 
order and especially for the protection of the Holy Places 
and religious buildings and sites in the city, the Gov 
ernor shall organize a special police force of adequate 
strength, the members of which shall be recruited outsid 
of Palestine. The Governor shall be empowered to direc 
such budgetary provision as may be necessary for thé 
maintenance of this force. 

5. Legislative organization. A Legislative Council 
elected by adult residents of the city irrespective 
nationality on the basis of universal and secret suffrag 
and proportional representation, shall have powers © 
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sgislation and taxation. No legislative measures shall, 
owever, conflict or interfere with the provisions which 
vill be set forth in the Statute of the City, nor shall any 
2w, regulation, or official action prevail over them. The 
tatute shall grant to the Governor a right of vetoing 
ills inconsistent with the provisions referred to in the 
receding sentence. It shall also empower him to pro- 
tulgate temporary ordinances in case the Council fails 
> adopt in time a bill deemed essential to the normal 
unctioning of the administration. 

6. Administration of justice. The Statute shall pro- 
ide for the establishment of an independent judiciary 
ystem, including a court of appeal. All the inhabitants 
f the City shall be subject to it. 


7. Economic union and economic regime. The City of © 


erusalem shall be included in the Economic Union of 
alestine and be bound by all stipulations of the under- 
aking and of any treaties issued therefrom, as well as by 
ne decisions of the Joint Economic Board. The head- 
uarters of the Economic Board shall be established in 
ne territory of the City. 

The Statute shall provide for the regulation of eco- 
omic matters not falling within the regime of the Eco- 
omic Union, on the basis of equal treatment and non- 
iscrimination for all Members of the United Nations 
nd their nationals. 

8. Freedom. of transit and visit; control of residents. 
ubject to considerations of security, and of economic 
yelfare as determined by the Governor under the direc- 
ions of the Trusteeship Council, freedom of entry into, 
nd residence within, the borders of the City shall be 
uaranteed for the residents or citizens of the Arab and 
ewish States. Immigration into, and residence within, 
he borders of the city for nationals of other States shall 
e controlled by the Governor under the directions of 
he Trusteeship Council. 

9. Relations with the Arab and Jewish States. Rep- 
esentatives of the Arab and Jewish States shall be ac- 
redited to the Governor of the City and charged with 
he protection of the intergsts of their States and nation- 
ls in connexion with the international administration of 
he City. 

10. Official languages. Arabic and Hebrew shall be 
he official languages of the city. This will not preclude 
he adoption of one or more additional working lan- 
mages, as may be required. 

11. Citizenship. All the residents shall become ipso 
acto citizens of the City of Jerusalem unless they opt for 
itizenship of the State of which they have been citizens 
r, if Arabs or Jews, have filed notice of intention to 
ecome citizens of the Arab or Jewish State respectively, 
ccording to part I, section B, paragraph 9 of this plan. 

The Trusteeship Council shall make arrangements for 
onsular protection of the citizens of the City outside its 
erritory. 

12. Freedoms of citizens. (a) Subject only to the re- 
uirements of public order and morals, the inhabitants 
f the City shall be ensured the enjoyment of human 
ights and fundamental freedoms, including freedom of 
onscience, religion and worship, language, education, 
peech and Press, assembly and association, and petition. 

(6) No discrimination of any kind shall be made 
etween the inhabitants on the grounds of race, religion, 
anguage OF Sex. 

(c) All persons within the City shall be entitled to 
qual protection of the laws. 

(d) The family law and personal status of the various 
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persons and communities and their religious interests, in- 
cluding endowments, shall be respected. 

(e) Except as may be required for the maintenance 
of public order and good government, no measure shall 
be taken to obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of 
religious or charitable bodies of all faiths or to discrim- 
inate against any rfepresentative or member of these 
bodies on the ground of his religion or nationality. 

(f) The City shall ensure adequate primary and sec- 
ondary education for the Arab and Jewish communities 
respectively, in their own languages and in accordance 
with their cultural traditions. “i 

The right of each community to maintain its own 
schools for the education of its own members in its own 
language, while conforming to such educational require- 
ments of a general nature as the City may impose, shall 
not be denied or impaired. Foreign educational estab- 
lishments shall continue their activity on the basis of 
their existing rights. 

(g) No restriction shall be imposed on the free use 
by any inhabitant of the City of any language in private 
intercourse, in commetce, in religion, in the Press or in 
publications of any kind, or at public meetings. 

13. Holy Places. (a) Existing rights in respect of 
Holy Places and religious buildings or sites shall not be 
denied or impaired. 

(6) Free access to the Holy Places and religious build- 
ings or sites and the free exercise of worship shall be 
secured in conformity with existing rights and subject to 
the requirements of public order and decorum. 

(c) Holy Places and religious buildings or sites shall 
be preserved. No act shall be permitted which may in 
any way impair their sacred character. If at any time it 
appears to the Governor that any particular Holy Place, 
religious building or site is in need of urgent repair, the 
Governor may call upon the community or communities 
concerned to carry out such repair. The Governor may 
carry it out himself at the expense of the community or 
communities concerned if no action is taken within a 
reasonable time. 

(@) No taxation shall be levied in respect of any 
Holy Place, religious building or site which was exempt 
from taxation on the date of the creation of the City. 
No change in the incidence of such taxation shall be 
made which would either discriminate between the own- 
ers or occupiers of Holy Places, religious buildings or 
sites, or would place such owners or occupiers in a posi- 
tion less favourable in relation to the general incidence 
of taxation than existed at the time of the adoption of 
the Assembly’s recommendations. 

14. Special powers of the Governor in respect of the 
Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in the City and 
in any part of Palestine. (a) The protection of the Holy 
Places, religious buildings and sites located in the City of 
Jerusalem shall be a special concern of the Governor. 

(6) With relation to such places, buildings and sites 
in Palestine outside the city, the Governor shall deter- 
mine, on the ground of powers granted to him by the 
Constitutions of both States, whether the provisions of 
the Constitutions of the Arab and Jewish States in Pal- 
estine dealing therewith and the religious rights apper- 
taining thereto are being properly applied and respected. 

(c¢) The Governor shall also be empowered to make 
decisions on the basis of existing rights in cases of dis- 
putes which may arise between the different religious 
communities or the rites of a religious community in re- 
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spect of the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in 
any part of Palestine. 

In this task he may be assisted by a consultative coun- 
cil of representatives of different denominations acting 
in an advisory capacity. 

D. DURATION OF THE SPECIAL REGIME 


The Statute elaborated by the Trusteeship Council on 
the aforementioned principles shall come into force not 
later than 1 October 1948. It shall remain in force in 
the first instance for a period of ten years, unless the 
Trusteeship Council finds it necessary to undertake a re- 
examination of these provisions at an earlier date. After 
the expiration of this period the whole scheme shall be 
subject to re-examination by the Trusteeship Council in 
the light of the experience acquired with its functioning. 
The residents of the City shall be then free to express by 
means of a referendum their wishes as to possible modi- 
fications of the regime of the City. 


PART IV.—CAPITULATIONS 


States whose nationals have in the past enjoyed in 
Palestine the privileges and immunities of foreigners, 
including the benefits of consular jurisdiction and pro- 
tection, as formerly enjoyed by capitulation or usage in 
the Ottoman Empire, are invited to renounce any right 
pertaining to them to the re-establishment of such privi- 
leges and immunities in the proposed Arab and Jewish 
States and the City of Jerusalem. 


k. UNITED NATIONS PALESTINE COMMISSION 


One of the consequences of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution 181(II) of November 29, 1947, 
concerning the Plan of Partition with Economic 
Union of Palestine, was the establishment of a five- 
member United Nations Palestine Commission, 
composed of the representatives of Bolivia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Panama and the Philippines, 
whose terms of reference were laid down in the 
resolution. 

The Palestine Commission held its first meeting 
on January 9, 1948, and elected Karel Lisicky 
(Czechoslovakia) and Raul Diez de Medina 
(Bolivia) as its Chairman and Vice-Chairman, re- 
spectively. 

Under the partition resolution, the Commission 
had been assigned ’a major part in the implementa- 
tion of the Plan of Partition with Economic Union, 
a task in which it was to avail itself of the guidance 
and assistance of the Security Council whenever 
necessary. 

At the outset of its work, the Commission: in- 
vited the United Kingdom as the Mandatory 
Power, the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine to designate representatives 
who might furnish the Commission such authorita- 
tive information and other assistance as it might 
require in the discharge of its duties. The United 
Kingdom and the Jewish Agency complied with 
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this request, while the Arab Higher Committe 
declared itself unable to accept the invitation, stat 
ing that it was “determined to persist in rejectiot 
partition and in refusal recognize UNO resolutiot 
this respect and anything deriving therefrom’** 
Early in March, the Commission dispatched t 
Palestine an advance party of six Secretariat mem 
bers for purposes of observation and exploratory 
discussions. ‘ 

The Commission rendered to the Security Coun 
cil two monthly progress reports (S/663 an 
S/695, dated respectively January 29 and Marc 
12, 1948) as required by the Assembly’s resolution 
and, in addition, a Special Report on the Problen 
of Security in Palestine (S/676) on February 16 
1948. In the last-mentioned report, the Commissios 
reported to the Security Council inter alia: 

“It is the considered view of the Commission that th 
security forces of the Mandatory Power, which at th 
Present time prevent the situation from deteriorating com 
pletely into open warfare on an organized basis, mus 
be replaced by an adequate non-Palestinian force whic 
will assist law-abiding elements in both the Arab any 
Jewish communities, organized under the general direc 
tion of the Commission, in maintaining order and se 
curity in Palestine, and thereby enabling the Commissiot 
to carry out the recommendations of the General Assem 
bly. Otherwise, the period immediately following th 
termination of the Mandate will be a period of uncon 
trolled, widespread strife and bloodshed in Palestine, in 
cluding the City of Jerusalem. This would be a catas 
trophic conclusion to an era of international concern fo 
that territory. 

“The Commission submits this report with a profoun 
appreciation of its duty to the United Nations. The sol 
motivation of the Commission is to obtain from the Se 
curity Council that effective assistance without which 
it is firmly convinced, it cannot discharge the great re 
sponsibilities entrusted to it by the General Assembly. 

The Security Council’s consideration of the re 
ports of the Commission has been noted elsewher 
in the present Yearbook.7*° 

The Palestine Commission, in a_ resolutios 
adopted on April 2, 1948, recalled the mandat 
entrusted to it by the General Assembly on Novem 
ber 29, 1947; stated that it had “received no guid 
ance or instructions from the Security Counci 
concerning the implementation of the Genera 
Assembly’s resolution”, and noted the Council’ 
decisions of April 1 calling for steps to be taken t 
arrange a truce in Palestine, and requesting th 
convocation of a special session of the Genera 
Assembly to, consider further the question of th 
future government of Palestine. In the same resolu 
tion, the Commission decided (A/532, p. 2): 


Telegram sent to Secretary-General by Arab Highe 
Committee on January 19, 1948, quoted on page 6 of th 
Commission’s Report (A/532) to the General Assembly 

*°See pp. 403-7. 
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“J. To continue its work, bearing in mind the resolu- 
ons adopted by the Security Council, in the understand- 
g that all of its decisions will be subject to such final 
tion on the future government of Palestine as may be 
ken by the special session of the General Assembly con- 
ning on 16 April; 

“TI. To undertake the preparation of a report to be 
esented to the special session of the General Assembly 
hich will include an exposition of the reasons which 
ive prevented the Commission from discharging all of 
e responsibilities assigned to it by the resolution of 
) November 1947.” 


The reasons which, in the Commission’s opinion, 
evented it from discharging all of the responsi- 
lities assigned to it by the Assembly’s resolution, 
re summed up by the Commission in its report 
the General Assembly (A/532) in the following 
rms: 

“The Commission . . . has the duty to report to the 
enetal Assembly that the armed hostility of both Pal- 
tinian and non-Palestinian Arab elements, the lack of 
-operation from the Mandatory Power, the disintegrat- 
g security situation in Palestine, and the fact that the 
curity Council did not furnish the Commission with 
e necessary armed assistance, are the factors which have 


ade it impossible for the Commission to implement the 
ssembly’s resolution.” 


In the same report, the Commission also outlined 
number of “problems which require an urgent 
lution”, regardless of the ultimate decision of the 
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Assembly on the future government of Palestine, 
including questions concerned with security, ad- 
ministration, economics and finance. The report 
also registered the concern of the Commission con- 
cerning the food situation in the Holy Land, adding 
that “in view of the urgency of this matter, the 
Commission is presenting a special report?*! on the 
subject to the Security Council with a request for 
its guidance ...”. 

In the concluding paragraph of its report to the 
General Assembly, the Commission warned once 
again “. . . in the absence of forces adequate to 
restore and maintain law and order in Palestine 
following the termination of the Mandate, there 
will be administrative chaos, starvation, widespread 
strife, violence and bloodshed in Palestine, includ- 
ing Jerusalem. These calamitous results for the 
people of Palestine will be intensified unless specific 
atrangements are made regarding the urgent mat- 
ters outlined above well in advance of 15 May 
1948.” 

The report to the General Assembly was adopted 
by the Palestine Commission on April 10, 1948. 

Following the decision of the General Assembly 
to relieve the Commission of its duties,24? the 
Commission held its 75th and last meeting on May 
17, 1948, took cognizance of the Assembly’s action 
and adjourned sine die, 


E. SECOND SPECIAL SESSION*™ 


1. Calling of the Session 


On April 1, 1948, the Secretary-General of the 
nited Nations, acting in pursuance of a request 
f the Security Council, summoned by telegram 
ie second special session of the General Assembly 
y meet at Flushing Meadow, New York, on April 
6 to “consider further the question of the future 
overnment of Palestine” (A/530). 

This marked the first time that the Security 
ouncil, invoking Article 20 of the Charter, had 
ken the initiative in convening an Assembly 
ssion. (The first special session of the General 
ssembly had been convened at the request of an 
idividual Member nation, the United King- 
om.244) The Security Council made its request in 
resolution adopted on the motion of the United 
rates representative on April 1, 1948.74° 


2. Organization of the Session 


The General Assembly convened at Flushing 
Meadow on April 16. The session was opened 
by the Chairman of the Brazilian delegation, Joa6 
Carlos Muniz. It was the 129th meeting of the 
Assembly. 

On the proposal of the temporary President, the 
Assembly, without discussion, agreed to the estab- 
lishment of a Credentials Committee composed of 
the representatives of Belgium, Dominican Repub- 


*“'The special report was issued on April 13 (S/720 
and Add. 1, dated April 14 and May 5, 1948, respectively). 

See p. 281. 

434 more detailed account of the debates at the second 
special session of the General Assembly is given in the 
United Nations Bulletin, Vol. IV, Nos. 9-11. 

See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
276-77. 

See pp. 410-11. 
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lic, Egypt, India, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and Uruguay. 

José Arce, Chairman of the Argentine delega- 
tion, was elected President of the Assembly by 31 
out of 53 votes cast, the Chairman of the Chinese 
delegation receiving 18 votes. 

The Assembly agreed with the suggestion of the 
President to follow the usual procedure of consti- 
tuting a General Committee and referring to it the 
consideration of the agenda. 

Accordingly, the Assembly, at its 130th meet- 
ing, proceeded to the election of the Chairmen of 
the six Main Committees and of its own seven 
Vice-Presidents. To elect the six Chairmen, the 
Assembly resolved itself successively into each 
of the six Main Committees. The following were 
elected: 

First (Political and Security) 

Comimiticer: Aiea cece ee T. F. Tsiang (China) 
Second (Economic and Financial ) 

Committee ............ Eduardo Anze Matienzo (Bolivia) 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 

Gommiittees. ay i: Carlos Garcia Bauer (Guatemala) 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 

Sir Carl August Berendsen (New Zealand ) 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary ) 

Committee. ....ss.e4.0e eee Joza Vilfan (Yugoslavia) 

Sixth (Legal) Committee ....Nasrollah Entezam (Iran) 


To complete the composition of the General 
Committee, the Assembly elected its seven Vice- 
Presidents. Chief representatives of the following 
countries were chosen: France, Peru, Sweden, 
Turkey, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States. 

The Assembly approved the report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee which showed that -the cre- 
dentials of thirteen delegations fully satisfied the 
requirements and that provisional credentials had 
been received by 43 delegations, while one Member 
Government, Paraguay, had submitted no creden- 
tials. 


3. Agenda of the Session 


a. ITEMS PROPOSED 


Apart from organizational and procedural mat- 
ters, the only item on the provisional agenda 
(A/531) was one providing for the “further con- 
sideration of the question of the future govern- 
ment of Palestine”. In addition, the delegations of 
China (A/535) and India (A/536) proposed that 
the application of the Union of Burma for mem- 
bership in the United Nations be included in the 
agenda of the session. The item was placed on the 
supplementary list of additional agenda items 
which, together with the provisional agenda, was 
referred to the General Committee. 


b. CONSIDERATION OF AGENDA 


The General Committee met on April 16, 1948, 
and required only one meeting—its 42nd—to 
formulate its recommendations to the Assembly in 
connection with the agenda and the organization 
of the work thereon. The representatives of the 
US.S.R., Yugoslavia and Guatemala declared that 
they failed to see the need for a special session 
of the General Assembly for the further consid- 
eration of the Palestine question. Substantially 
the same view had been expressed during the 
130th meeting of the General Assembly by the 
representative of Uruguay. 

There was no opposition in the General Com- 
mittee to the proposal to place the Burmese appli- 
cation for membership in the United Nations on 
the agenda of the session. 

The recommendation to approve the provisional’ 
agenda, i.e., the further consideration of the future 
government of Palestine, received 11 affirmative 
votes. No negative votes were cast but three mem- 
bers of the General Committee—the representa- 
tives of Guatemala, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia— 
abstained. 

By an identical vote, the General Committee 
decided to recommend to the General Assembly 
that the further consideration of the Palestine 
question be referred to the First Committee for 
consideration and report. 

The General Committee was unanimous in rec- 
ommending (A/537) that the General Assembly 
consider in plenary meeting, and without prior 
reference to committee, the application of Burma 
for membership in the United Nations. 

The recommendations of the General Commit- 
tee (A/537) were approved by the General 
Assembly at its 131st meeting on April 19, 1948, 
as follows: 

(1) That the provisional agenda (“Question of the 
future government of Palestine’) be approved; this was 
adopted without objection. 

(2) That the supplementary list (Application of 
Burma) be approved; this was adopted unanimously. 

(3) That the item on the future government of 
Palestine be referred to the First Committee; this was 
adopted by 44 votes in favor, with 10 abstentions. 

(4) That the Assembly consider the application of 


Burma in plenary meeting; this was adopted without a 
vote. 


4. Admission of the Union of Burma 
to the United Nations 


The application of the Union of Burma for 
membership in the United Nations was considered 
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the 131st meeting of the General Assembly on 
ril 19, 1948. Statements in support of the 
plication were made by the representatives of 
lia, Pakistan and Siam, who emphasized the 
se ties of friendship existing between Burma 
1 their own countries, as well as their convic- 
n that the membership of the Union of Burma 
uld be an asset to the United Nations. 

On the proposal of the President, the Assembly 
animously adopted the following resolution 
88(S-2) ): 

‘The General Assembly, 

‘Taking note of the application for membership sub- 
tted to the United Nations by the Union of Burma, 
1 of the recommendation of the Security Council that 
- Assembly admit the Union of Burma to membership, 


‘Decides to admit the Union of Burma as a Member 
the United Nations.” : 


As a result of this vote, the Union of Burma, 
April 19, 1948, became the 58th Member of the 
rited Nations. 


Further Consideration of the Question 
of the Future Government of Palestine 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE 


At its 118th meeting on April 20, the First 
mmittee elected Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) as 
Vice-Chairman, T. F. Tsiang (China) having 
eviously been chosen as Chairman. Finn Moe 
Norway) was elected as Rapporteur. 
In the course of its work, the Committee estab- 
hed two sub-committees to deal with particular 
pects of the problem. 
All in all, the First Committee met 25 times 
ting the second special session. 
Representatives of the Arab Higher Committee 
d of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, as well as 
e Chairman of the Palestiné Commission, par- 
ipated in the Committee meetings without vote. 
(No meetings were held by the other five 
ain Committees, aside from one meeting of 
ch, held for the purpose of electing Committee 
lairmen, as mentioned above.) 


GENERAL DEBATE 


Following the completion of its organization, 
e First Committee, during its 118th meeting, 
barked upon an initial general debate on the 
estion of the future government of Palestine. 


(1) Viewpoint of the United States 
The representative of the United States recalled 
at his Government had introduced the resolu- 
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tion requesting the calling of the special session 
of the General Assembly which the Security Coun- 
cil had adopted on April 1, 1948. 

It seemed to the Government of the United 
States that the problem facing the Assembly was, 
in essence, that of establishing peace in Palestine 
and of creating conditions for a constructive po- 
litical settlement in the Holy Land. 

The representative of the United States held 
that it had been conclusively proved that resolution 
181 (II) of the General Assembly, which called 
for the partition of Palestine with economic union 
and which had been adopted on November 29, 
1947, could not be implemented by peaceful means, 
contrary to the hopes of the United States. More- 
over, the Security Council had failed to adopt a 
United States proposal to place the Council for- 
mally behind the Partition Plan. 

The situation in the Holy Land was fast de- 
teriorating; already there was bloodshed, and even 
greater disorders must be expected after the termi- 
nation of the Mandate on May 15. Appeals for a 
truce, such as had been issued by the Security 
Council, were a step in the right direction, but 
could not ensure the continuance of governmental 
authority in Palestine. 

Under the circumstances, the United States be- 
lieved that the Assembly should consider the estab- 
lishment of a Temporary Trusteeship for Pales- 
tine. Without submitting a draft Trusteeship 
Agreement worked out in every detail, the United 
States was putting forwatd a working paper 
(A/C.1/277) containing suggestions for such an 
Agreement. These suggestions wete based upon 
the draft statute for Jerusalem prepared by the 
Trusteeship Council pursuant to the Assembly’s 
resolution of November 29,?4° as well as upon 
ideas advanced informally by members of the 
Security Council; they thus represented, to a very 
considerable degree, a collective view. 

In the view of the United States, such an agree- 
ment for a temporary period of Trusteeship should 
provide that major governmental functions be 
exercised by a Government of Palestine, headed by 
a Governor-General appointed by, and responsible 
to, the Trusteeship Council, whose own role would 
be supervisory. Pending the establishment of an 
elected, possibly bicameral, legislature, the Gov- 
ernor-General should be authorized to legislate by 
decree. He should also be empowered to call upon 
certain states, to be listed in the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, for assistance in the maintenance of law and 
order, if need be. 


See pp. 254-56. 
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The Trusteeship Agreement should also contain 
provisions for immigration into Palestine on some 
agreed basis, for a policy concerning land purchase, 
and for the protection of, and access to, the Holy 
Places. 

The United States would be willing to provide 
police forces for the implementation of such a plan, 
provided other governments were willing to do 
the same. 

The Temporary Trusteeship should not be re- 
garded as a substitute for the Partition Plan, or 
for any solution agreeable to Arabs and Jews. It 
was an emergency measure to safeguard human 
lives and to create an atmosphere in which nego- 
tiations for a permanent solution could proceed 
more smoothly, and the Trusteeship should be ter- 
minated promptly as soon as a general solution of 
the Palestine problem had been found. 

The representative of the United States sug- 
gested that the First Committee call upon the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee to study without 
delay all aspects of the Trusteeship suggestions.?*7 


(2) Viewpoint of the United Kingdom 

The representative of the United Kingdom de- 
clared that it had now been proved that the parti- 
tion resolution could only be enforced by the use 
of arms. It might be advisable for the Assembly 
to give second thoughts to the Palestine problem. 

It was clear that there was danger of anarchy in 
the Holy Land following termination of the Man- 
date on May 15. 

Those who proposed to adhere to the resolution 
of November 29 should consider squarely whether 
their governments were prepared to assist in its 
enforcement, whether any enforcement action 
could secure the essential co-operation of the local 
population, and whether the necessary forces could 
be provided by May 15. 

The representative of the United Kingdom took 
issue with those who criticized the role of his 
Government in connection with the implementa- 
tion of the November resolution. He stated that 
his Government’s warnings that its authority as 
Mandatory Power in Palestine could not be divided 
until the end of the Mandate, had gone unheeded. 

Parts of the Partition Plan had not been con- 
ceived impartially and little attention had been 
paid to the difficulties of implementation, to 
assured opposition, to the certainty of deteriorating 
conditions, or to the problems facing the Manda- 
tory Power. Under these circumstances there could 
not have been full co-operation on the part of the 
Mandatory Power with the Palestine Commission. 
Yet, short of complete implementation, there had 
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been co-operation over a wide field; a great vol 
of information had been placed at the dispo 
of the Palestine Commission by the Mandat 
Power, many arrangements had been agreed 
and on several points the United Kingdom 
taken the initiative. 

The Mandatory Power could not agree to dl 
transfer to the Palestine Commission of a port f 
the admission of Jewish arms and immigrants wit 
out inflaming the entire situation and delaying d 
scheduled withdrawal of British forces from Ps 
estine. 

The United Kingdom has been accused of beit 
pro-Arab. Yet its actions had been just as severe 
criticized by Arabs as by Jews. In reality it he 
never been anything but impartial in fulfilling i 
thankless task,’and all its actions had been aim« 
at securing a settlement agreed to by Jews at 
Arabs. 

Less than a month now remained to devise a née 
plan to avoid large-scale conflict in Palestine. T 
United Nations had the right to ask both Ara 
and Jews to contribute to stability by making t 
necessary mutual concessions. 

It was clear that partition could only be p 
through by force of arms and that the forces cou 
not be supplied by May 15. 

A truce was therefore of the first importan 
and the Security Council’s actions in this respe 
wete to be welcomed and supported. 

Regarding Trusteeship, the United Kingdo 
had previously made, without success, a propo: 
similar to the plan put forward by the Unit 
States. The plan offered an interim authority. 
Trusteeship plan involved many difficulties, but 
as well as any other alternative, including partitic 
should be studied against the background of t 
present situation. 

Since both sides were convinced of the justi 
of their cause, and since any final settlement wit 
out their agreement could not be effected witho 
force, the Assembly was, perhaps, obliged to a 
at a more modest objective than Trusteeship, 
order to prevent danger to world peace. In a 
attempt to find a solution, the United Kingdc 
would co-operate, subject only to the limitatio 
involved in its decision to withdraw from Pal 
tine. 

The Palestine problem could be eased if ott 
states, following the example set by the Unit 
Kingdom, took positive action regarding displac 
persons in Europe and opened their gates mc 


"For subsequent consideration of Trusteeship p 
posal, see pp. 273-75. 
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idely so that the pressure of refugees upon 
alestine would be reduced. 


(3) Viewpoint of the Arab Higher Committee 
The representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
ittee, reviewing developments leading up to the 
resent situation in Palestine, said the Mandate 
ud been ratified in 1922 in disregard to peoples’ 
ght to self-determination. The Arabs, having no 
ternative, had resorted to their sacred right of 
lf-defence; and since then Palestine, the Land of 
eace, had known instability, hatred and disorder. 
During the second regular session of the General 
ssembly, Members had heard the people of 
alestine proclaim their intention of defending 
eir national patrimony to the last man. Never- 
eless, two thirds of the Members, ill-advised, 
isled or acting under compulsion, had accepted 
1 illegal scheme which could not be carried out 
id which was contrary to the rights and interests 
‘ the Arabs. 

Confronted with what was a scheme to carve 
» the living body of Palestine, the Arabs had 
yne what any self-respecting people would have 
yne under the circumstances—they had fought in 
If-defence. 

Arabs had been living in Palestine for at least 
irteen centuries. When the British occupied 
alestine, the Arabs had formed 93 per cent of the 
opulation, the Jews seven per cent. This basic 
ict had been totally ignored in the Mandate, which 
ad rested on the principle of a Jewish National 
lome, to be created at the expense of the existing 
rab National Home. 

British bayonets had opened the countty to 
ws whose number in Palestine had risen from 
),000 to 700,000 in a quarter of a century. Arabs, 
aditionally farmers in Palestine, had been de- 
rived of their land. This process had led to the 
yrmation of a proletariat of landless Arab peas- 
its who had settled around the towns. The re- 
urces of the country had become a Jewish mo- 
ypoly to the detriment of the Arabs—a develop- 
ent which had elicited expressions of concern 
yen in the British Parliament. 

Acting in self-defence, the Arabs had resorted 
) uprisings. 

Some of the worst abuses, including large-scale 
swish immigration, were to have been ended by 
1e Mandatory Power, according to the White 
aper issued in 1939. But, yielding to Zionist 
ressure, the United Kingdom had not enforced 
ie policy stated in its own White Paper. 

Once it had decided to relinquish the Mandate, 
1e only course the United Kingdom could have 


taken, morally speaking, was to turn over Palestine 
as a unit to one Palestinian Government represent- 
ing all the lawful citizens of the Holy Land. 
Instead of doing this, the Mandatory Power had 
requested the assistance of the United Nations. 

The United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine (UNSCOP) had been given objection- 
able terms of reference and its composition had 
likewise been not above suspicion since it num- 
bered among its members three persons known 
for their connections with the Zionists. For these 
reasons the Arabs of Palestine had not assisted 
UNSCOP’s investigation. UNSCOP had thus 
heard only the views of the Jewish Agency and of 
the British, the views of Arab States having been 
given a hurried hearing in the course of a two- 
day visit to Lebanon. 

UNSCOP had ignored Arab opposition to the 
partition scheme, which could never be carried out 
peaceably without the consent of the majority of 
the population of Palestine. And yet the Assembly 
had endorsed this plan under circumstances un- 
worthy of the United Nations. 

As for the United States suggestions, if they 
aimed at the establishment of an interim govern- 
ment, destined to remain in being for a short, 
explicitly stated, period of time, pending final set- 
tlement of the question, they were worthy of con- 
sideration, provided it was clearly understood that 
they wete intended to lead to the independence of 
Palestine as a single democratic state in which the 
legitimate rights of the different sections of the 
citizens would be safeguarded. 

Failing agreement on some such plan, the over- 
whelming majority of the people of Palestine 
would establish an independent Palestinian Gov- 
ernment in conformity with Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and Article 28 
of the Mandate, these being the Articles which 
provided for the establishment of such a govern- 
ment on the termination of the Mandate. 


(4) Viewpoint of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
that explanations for the convocation of the pres- 
ent session of the Assembly had an air of un- 
reality. The argument, advanced by some repre- 
sentatives, that a new solution should be sought 
for the Palestine problem because the Partition 
Plan could not be implemented without recoutse 
to force, was fallacious. 

Assembly expectations that the Security Coun- 
cil would carry out its basic task and that the 
Mandatory Power would maintain law and order 
in Palestine while the Mandate remained in force 
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had proved incorrect. The report of the Palestine 
Commission revealed the extent to which the 
Mandatory Power had created obstructions and 
difficulties. 

In the face of these developments it could not 
be said that the Partition Plan could not be imple- 
mented peacefully or that it was unworkable. 

It was not correct to assert that the Security 
Council had decided not to assume the task en- 
trusted to it by the Assembly. The Council had 
metely decided to postpone a decision on this 
matter until the five permanent Members had had 
an opportunity to confer among themselves con- 
cerning the best means of implementing the As- 
sembly resolution of November 29 and of drawing 
up the recommendations to be given by the Coun- 
cil to the Palestine Commission. This demon- 
strated clearly that, far from refusing to support 
the Assembly, the Security Council had every 
intention of devising a concrete program for 
implementing the resolution of November 29. 

During one of their meetings, the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council had been 
presented with a nine-point implementation pro- 
gram by the Jewish Agency. Not only had there 
been no action on that program, but it seemed 
that it had not even been discussed. The Jewish 
Agency had been forced to conclude that the 
decision to thrust aside the Assembly resolution 
had been arrived at by certain members of the 
Security Council even before the Council met to 
consider the matter. 

The facts of the situation were simple: con- 
fronted with Arab threats and acts of violence, the 
Security Council had faltered, retreated and, con- 
fronted with defiance, capitulated. The proposal 
to abandon the Partition Plan was, in effect, an 
invitation. to the United Nations as a whole to 
emulate the example of the Security Council, ie., 
to capitulate likewise. Violence was to be appeased, 
aggression to be rewarded, and law was to yield 
to terrorism. There was a very real danger that 
the United Nations might repeat the mistakes 
of the League of Nations when the latter failed 
to act in the face of Japanese aggression in China, 
Fascist Italy’s attack upon Ethiopia, and Nazi 
Germany’s subjugation of Czechoslovakia. 

Arab reaction to the Assembly’s resolution of 
November 29 was no mete non-compliance, but a 
violation of the Charter with its ban on recourse 
to the threat or use of force in international rela- 
tions, save in the common interest. 

The report of the Palestine Commission had 
clearly established the facts in the situation. Parti- 
tion had become a reality in Palestine. 
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The United States suggestion was untenable. It 
was too late to impose Trusteeship on the peoples 
of Palestine, and the receptiveness of the Arabs 
to a Trusteeship regime should be discounted as 
a manoeuvre designed to defeat partition. There 
were two distinct peoples in Palestine. A com- 
mon Palestinian citizenship had no moral mean- 
ing, for neither Jew nor Arab had any sense of 
service to a single state. 

The force needed—and force would be needed— 


to impose even a Temporary Trusteeship regime 


would better be used to enforce partition as a final 
solution. 

May 15 would mark the end of the Mandate. 
On the following day, a provisional Jewish Gov- 
ernment would begin to function in accordance 
with the spirit of the United Nations resolution. 
The Jewish State would thus become a reality. 
The only threat to its existence would come from 
the Arab States. The problem before the Assembly 
was not how to implement the resolution of No- 
vember 29, 1947, but rather how to prevent the 
Arab States from violating their Charter obliga- 
tions and from thwarting the will of the United 
Nations. 


(5) Other Viewpoints 

These, in brief, were the views of the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties directly involved, of 
the Mandatory Power and of the nation at whose 
suggestion the Security Council had issued its re- 
quest for a special session. 

As regards the other members of the First Com- 
mittee, the views expressed during the general 
debate may be summed up as follows: 

The resolution which the General Assembly 
adopted by a two-thirds majority on November 
29, 1947, was not perfect but it was the fairest and 
most equitable solution of the Palestine problem. 

Among those who expressed this view were the 
representatives of Australia, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, New Zealand, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, Uruguay 
and U.S.S.R. 

It was regrettable that the resolution of No- 
vember 29, 1947, did not provide for its own ef- 
fective implementation, all the more so, since this 
lack of implementation machinery had been noted 
at the time and had now become primarily re- 
sponsible for the fact that the Partition Plan was 
behind schedule. 

Among the representatives making this point 
were those of Australia, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden and the Union of South Africa. The rep- 
resentatives of Australia and New Zealand fur- 
ther warned that yielding to terrorism, of what- 
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ever origin, would seriously jeopardize the prestige 
and authority of the United Nations. 

The United States and the Mandatory Power 
were seeking to wreck the decision taken by the 
General Assembly last November, placing selfish 
national interests in both countries ahead of the 
interests of the population of Palestine and of the 
United Nations. 

This view was expressed by the representatives 
of Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, 
Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. 

In spite of the obstacles to its realization, the 
Partition Plan of November 29 should remain in 
full force, and the United Nations should concen- 
trate on devising ways and means of implementing 
it vigorously. 

Representatives who shared this point of view 
included those of Australia, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, New Zealand, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, Uruguay, 
U.SS.R. and Yugoslavia. The representatives of 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa further stated that, while adhering to the 
November resolution, they were prepared to ex- 
amine any proposal which could achieve a just 
and reasonable peace. 

No greater force would be needed to imple- 
ment the Partition Plan than would be required 
for the implementation of the Trusteeship pro- 
posal, and if the latter was to be implemented by 
force why, then, not the former? 

This point of view was shared by the representa- 
tives of Australia, Czechoslovakia, New Zealand 
and Poland. 

Thus ran the arguments in favor of retaining 
the resolution adopted on November 29, 1947. 
Arguments advanced by those who favored recon- 
sideration of that resolution may be summarized as 
follows: 

The resolution of November 29, 1947, was 
not based on the Charter and did not accord with 
the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the 
population of Palestine. It was, therefore, unjust 
and illegal. 

Among those who shared this view were the 
representatives of Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Syria and Yemen. 

Active Arab intervention in opposition to the 
Partition Plan was nothing more than completely 
justified self-defence such as any self-respecting 
people would be compelled to adopt. 

This view was expressed by the Teprescorasives 
of Egypt, Syria and Yemen. 

The Charter does not justify the use of force 
to implement a resolution such as that of Novem- 
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ber 29, °1947, which was a recommendation, not 
an enforceable decision. 

Among those who agreed on this point of view 
were the representatives of China, Egypt, Pakistan 
and Syria. 

Far from undermining the prestige of the 
United Nations, reconsideration and rectification 
of the error committed on November 29, 1947, 
could not but enhance the authority of the organ- 
ization, and the attempt should be made to sub- 
stitute a new and fair solution for the Palestine 
problem. 

That was the view of the representatives of 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Yemen. 

The United States proposal for a Temporaty 
Trusteeship for Palestine was worthy of considera- 
tion, provided it was not meant as an attempt at 
implementing the Partition Plan under the guise 
of Trusteeship, but was intended as a means of 
gaining time to allow peaceful negotiations during 
which a just solution could be worked out. 

That was the view of the representatives of the 
Arab States participating in the general debate. 
In addition, a willingness to study the Trusteeship 
proposal was also voiced by the representatives of 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, France, 
Greece, India, Liberia, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Siam and Sweden, many of whom emphasized the 
importance, to any plan, of the question of im- 
plementation. 

The representatives of Egypt, Pakistan and 
Syria declared that immigration was one of the 
most vital aspects of the Palestine problem, and 
that Jewish pressure on Palestine would relax 
if more countries opened their doors to Jewish 
displaced persons. 

The representatives of Bolivia, Norway and 
Panama suggested that it might be advisable to 
suspend, without prejudice, the resolution of No- 
vember 29, 1947, in order to deal with the emerg- 
ency situation in the Holy Land. 

The representatives of several Arab States, 
notably the representative of Lebanon, appealed 
to the Jews to abandon their efforts to set up a 
Jewish State which would have to live, assuming 
that it proved viable at all, in an atmosphere of 
constant hostility emanating from its own im- 
mediate’ neighbors, the Arab nations. Instead, 
the representative of Lebanon declared, the Jews 
should join in living in a unitary, democratic 
Palestine which would surely flourish as a result of 
Arab-Jewish co-operation, and which would thus 
act as a catalyst for the economic and cultural de- 
velopment of the entire Middle East. 
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Finally, several representatives, particularly 
those of Sweden and France, urged that action be 
taken promptly to protect the City of Jerusalem, 
without, of course, delaying consideration of the 
larger issue, i.e., the future government of Palestine. 

Those, in brief, were the differing views ex- 
pressed by members of the First Committee dur- 
ing the initial general debate.?** 


c. PROTECTION OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM 
(1) Assembly Asked to Refer Jerusalem Problem to 
Trusteeship Council 

During the 118th meeting of the First Com- 
mittee, on April 20, the Swedish representative 
said that the emergency problem of maintaining 
order in Jerusalem and the protection of the Holy 
Places should be regarded .as urgent, without 
prejudice to the larger issue. He proposed that 
the Committee undertake a special and speedy 
investigation of the problem of maintaining order 
in Jerusalem, perhaps through the medium of a 
small special committee which would report back 
in about a week. Such a procedure would avoid 
hampering or delaying consideration of the main 
question. 

The representative of France, expressing similar 
concern for the possible fate of the Holy City, 
introduced a draft resolution (A/C.1/280) at 
the 121st meeting of the First Committee on April 
22. The resolution was a recommendation by 
the First Committee to the General Assembly, 
suggesting that the Assembly ask the Trusteeship 
Council to “study and, in consultation with the 
Mandatory Power and the interested parties, take 
suitable measures for the protection of the City 
[ie., of Jerusalem] and its inhabitants”, con- 
sidering that the maintenance of order and security 
in the Holy City “is an urgent question which 
concerns the United Nations as a whole”. 

The French representative said the Trusteeship 
Council had already prepared a draft statute for 
Jerusalem and was therefore familiar with the 
problem. The draft statute contained a clause 
authorizing the Governor to organize and direct 
a special police corps, as large as he might deem 
necessaty, to help in the maintenance of public 
order and in the protection of the Holy Places. 

In the draft statute, the Trusteeship. Council 
had provided for the appointment of a Chief 
of Police and Security for Jerusalem. The French 
representative believed that it should immediately 
select that person. Once appointed, the Chief 
of Police and Security would work under the 
authority of the Security Council and would enjoy 
the status of an international civil servant. He 
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should proceed at once to recruit a police force 
calling for volunteers, as provided in Article 
of the draft statute. 

The French representative pointed out that his 
resolution contained no specific statement con- 
cerning measures to be taken by the Trusteeship 
Council, leaving that body free to give considera- 
tion to all proposals submitted by the Arabs and 
Jews. 

He did not think that the Committee would 
wish to wait until the termination of the Mandate 
before taking steps to assure the safety of Jeru- 
salem. Moreover, he stressed that the French 
proposal did not in any way prejudge the final 
decision concerning the future of Palestine as 
a whole. 

The authority of the United Nations was at 
stake. The hesitations and reversals of the preced- 
ing weeks had only weakened that authority. If 
the Committee were to begin its discussion by 
taking a practical decision, that, the French rep- 
resentative declared, would make it clear that it 
intended to strengthen the authority of the United 
Nations. 

The French representative accepted a Swedish 
amendment (A/C.1/281) which, aside from in- 
troducing certain drafting changes, explicitly 
stressed the need for haste on the part of the 
Trusteeship Council in submitting recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly. There was gen- 
eral agreement with the aim of the French proposal, 
ie, to devise ways and means of protecting 
Jerusalem. 

Opinion was divided, however, concerning the 
procedure to be adopted to achieve this aim. 
The representatives of Poland said the Trustee- 
ship Council was not the appropriate body to deal 
with security measures, such as were clearly im- 
plicit in any method of protecting Jerusalem. 
The Polish delegation preferred the proposal in- 
formally advanced at a previous meeting by the 
Swedish representative, who had suggested the 
creation of a special sub-committee of the First 
Committee to deal with the Jerusalem question. 
The Polish delegation was not primarily interested 
in the exact composition of such a special sub- 
committee but did think it should be given a 
time limit of approximately ten days within which 
to submit its proposals. 

The Polish view was shared by the representa- 
tives of the USS.R., Uruguay, Czechoslovakia 
and Australia, the last-mentioned formally intro- 


“8A fuller account of the statements made by indi- 
vidual representatives is given in the summary records 
of the First Committee meetings (A/C.1/118—131). 
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ing an amendment (A/C.1/282) which would 
e referred the problem of devising suitable 
isures for the protection of Jerusalem to a 
committee of the First Committee “comprising 
resentatives of the members of the Trustee- 
» Council together with three other represent- 
es to be nominated by the Chairman [of the 
t Committee]”. 
Jn the other hand, the representatives of France, 
United States, Brazil, South Africa and New 
land favored referring the problem to the 
steeship Council. 
ne further verbal amendment was introduced 
he course of the consideration of the French 
posal when the representative of Czechoslo- 
ia proposed to preface the resolution, as 
snded by Sweden and Australia, with these 
ds: “Pursuant to the General Assembly reso- 
on of 29 November 1947 ...”. 
‘he amendment was opposed by the represent- 
e of Pakistan who felt that a mischievous effect 
being created by seeking to inject into an 
srwise non-controversial matter an implementa- 
, at least in part, of the Assembly’s Partition 
1. In the light of the remarks of the repre- 
tative of Pakistan, the representative of France 
ounced that he could not support the Czecho- 
ak amendment. The representative of Uruguay 
irded the amendment as unnecessary, since 
Trusteeship Council or a sub-committee 
ud be well aware anyway of the existence of 
Assembly’s resolution of November 29. 
Jpon being submitted to the vote, the Czecho- 
ak amendment was rejected by a margin of 
to 5, with 9 abstentions. 
‘he Australian amendment was rejected by 
ste of 26 to 20, with 7 abstentions. 
‘he French proposal, as amended by Sweden, 
then adopted by a vote of 44 to 3, with 6 
entions. 
ollowing the vote, the representative of Poland 
lained that he had abstained because in his 
nion a study of the Jerusalem problem by the 
steeship Council would not lead to a solution. 
reover, he added, it was contrary to Article 85 
the Charter to present security and political 
stions to the Trusteeship Council, whose com- 
sence extended merely to Trusteeship matters. 
\t the suggestion of several representatives, 
Chairman contacted the President of the Gen- 
Assembly, who agreed to convene a plenary 
ting of the Assembly immediately. 
Assembly Endorses Cammittee Recommendation 
‘he plenary meeting—the 132nd—was held at 
e Success on April 26. The representative of 


Guatemala said he had originally voted for the 
Australian amendment, which he regarded as the 
most adequate. But since there was now no other 
proposal before the General Assembly, he would 
vote for the resolution submitted by France, as 
amended by Sweden. 

The resolution (185(S-2)) was then put to 
the vote and was adopted by 46 affirmative votes, 
with 7 abstentions. It read as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Considering that the maintenance of order and 
security in Jerusalem is an urgent question which con- 
cerns the United Nations as a whole, 

“Resolves to ask the Trusteeship Council to study, 
with the Mandatory Power and the interested parties, 
suitable measures for the protection of the city and its 
inhabitants, and to submit within the shortest possible 
time proposals to the General Assembly to that effect.” 


(3) Assembly Supports Trusteeship Council’s 
Conclusions 

Acting on the Assembly’s request, the Trustee- 
ship Council studied the problem of the protec- 
tion of the City of Jerusalem and its inhabitants 
and submitted its conclusions to the Assembly 
on May 5 (A/544). 

The Trusteeship Council’s report showed that 
it had considered a French suggestion to send 
immediately to Jerusalem a United Nations official 
with powers to recruit, organize and maintain 
an international force of 1,000 police. The Council 
had also considered a United States proposal for 
placing Jerusalem under temporary Trusteeship 
with provisions for the maintenance of law and 
order. The Council reported that it had found 
it impossible to secure the mutual agreement of 
the interested parties—Mandatory Power, Jew- 
ish Agency, Arab Higher Committee—to either 
the French or the United States proposal. 

The representatives of Australia’ and of the 
Jewish Agency had informed the Council that 
they considered the proper course to be the 
adoption of the draft statute for Jerusalem and 
the immediate bringing into force of such por- 
tions thereof as were applicable in the circum- 
stances. This was not acceptable to the represent- 
ative of the Arab Higher Committee since, in 
his view, it would be tantamount to a total or 
partial implementation of the partition scheme. 
The Council therefore did not pursue this matter. 

The report of the Trusteeship Council (A/544) 
lists these conclusions and recommendations: 

“1. Following consultations “with the Trusteeship 
Council, the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine ordered on 2 May 1948 within the 
Walled City of Jerusalem a cease-fire which is now in 


effect. The two parties have further agreed that the spe- 
cific terms of a truce in respect of the Walled City will 
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be elaborated in Jerusalem in consultation with the 
High Commissioner for Palestine. 

“2. The Trusteeship Council also brings to the notice 
of the General Assembly the undertakings given by the 
representatives of the Arab Higher Committee and the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine that their communities will 
respect and safeguard all Holy Places. 

“3. The Trusteeship Council has been informed that 
the Mandatory Power would be willing, if the General 
Assembly agrees, to appoint under Palestine legislation 
before 15 May 1948, a neutral acceptable to both Arabs 
and Jews, as Special Municipal Commissioner, who shall, 
with the co-operation of the community committees al- 
ready existing in Jerusalem, carry out the functions 
hitherto performed by the Municipal Commission. The 
Trusteeship Council, therefore, recommends to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that it inform the Mandatory Power of its 
full agreement with such measure. 

“4. The Council recognizes that the measure here- 
above recommended does not provide adequately for the 
protection of the City and of its inhabitants. It considers 
also that urgent attention should be given by the General 
Assembly to the necessity of providing for the custody of 
the assets of the Government of Palestine in Jerusalem 
and for an effective maintenance of law and order in the 
municipal area pending a final settlement.” 


The report of the Trusteeship Council was dis- 
cussed by the General Assembly on May 6, at 
its 133rd and 134th plenary meetings. The rep- 
resentatives of Poland, the U.S.S.R. and France 
said the recommendations of the Trusteeship 
Council were totally inadequate and that they 
could not support them in their present form. 

Other representatives likewise expressed the 
view that the recommendations were inadequate 
but, suggesting that further action be taken by 
the Assembly, announced their willingness to 
support the recommendations of the Trusteeship 
Council as the only ones immediately available. 

A draft resolution (A/545) embodying the 
recommendations of the Trusteeship Council was 
presented by the President of the General As- 
sembly. It consisted of four paragraphs. The 
first of these would recall the Assembly’s request 
to the Trusteeship Council to study the Jerusalem 
problem and to submit recommendations. The 
second paragraph would have the General As- 
sembly take note of and approve the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Trusteeship Council. 
The third paragraph would recommend to the 
Mandatory Power the appointment of a Special 
Municipal Commissioner for Jerusalem, as recom- 
mended in the third of the four conclusions and 
recommendations contained in the Trusteeship 
Council’s report (see above). The fourth para- 
graph would have the Assembly decide that 
urgent attention be given to the necessity of 
providing for the custody of the assets of the 
Government of Palestine in Jerusalem and for 
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effective maintenance of law and order in 
municipal area, pending a final settlement, 
recommended in the last of the four conclusior 
and recommendations of the Trusteeship Couneil 

The representative of France held that it woul 
be factitious reasoning to assert that ineffectiv 
measures were better than no measures at al 
The authority of the General Assembly m 
inevitably be jeopardized if it were to adopt 
measure so meagte in the face of a danger so grea 
and urgent. He offered an amendment (A/546) 
to the draft resolution proposed by the Presiden’ 
The amendment would substitute a new text fo 
paragraph four of the draft resolution. 

In substance, the French proposal declared the 
the Special Municipal Commissioner to be ap 
pointed pursuant to paragraph three would “ne 
longer be empowered by any regular authority 
once the Mandate expired and that consequent 
it was “urgently necessary that the United Nation: 
appoint a special delegate to proceed immediately 
to Jerusalem with the following instructions ane 
powers: 


“(a) To secure compliance with the cease-fire ordel 
already issued for the old city; 

“(b) To co-operate with the Truce Commission estab: 
lished by the Security Council to secure a truce that shal) 
cover the whole city of Jerusalem within the presen 
municipal boundaries; 

“(c) To exercise in the name of the United Nations 
temporarily and until the future of the Holy City shall 
be determined, power of control over the whole of the 
municipal government and particularly to ensure that al 
expedient steps are taken to safeguard and conserve 
assets of the municipality; 

“(d) To observe the preservation and maintenance if 
good condition of the Holy Places; 

“(e) Generally to ensure respect for the fundamental 
rights of man; 

“(f) To ensure the maintenance of order and security 
in the Holy City, and for that purpose to organize 
necessary municipal police forces; 

“(g) Guided by humane considerations, and with 
co-operation of the Jewish and Arab communities of 
Holy City, to explore all suitable means of ensuring 
supply to the City of food, water, and the like.” 


The representative of Australia proposed 
amend the fourth paragraph to the draft resolu 
tion suggested by the President by substituting thi 


following text (A/547): j 


“Decides that continuing urgent attention should 
given by the First Committee to the question of furthi 
measures for the protection of the City of Jerusalem a 
its inhabitants.” ; 


7 


He proposed that if the Australian amendmen 
were adopted, the French amendment should 
referred to the First Conimittee for consideratio 

The representative of Belgium said he would 


4 


support the French amendment if explicit pro- 
visions were incorporated therein for its imple- 
mentation. Without such implementation pro- 
isions nothing could be accomplished and the 
restige of the United Nations must inevitably 
uffer. The representative of the United States 
shared the views of the Belgian representative 
and favored the Australian amendment. 

The first paragraph of the President’s draft 
esolution was carried by a vote of 45 to 0, with 
5 abstentions. The second paragraph was adopted 
y a vote of 36 to 0, with 16 abstentions. 

The representative of France suggested that 
both the third paragraph of the draft resolution 
and the French amendment be referred to the 
First Committee and that voting on the third 
paragraph be postponed until the First Commit- 
tee reported back to the Assembly. This proposal 
was opposed by the representatives of Belgium, 
the United States, Iraq and Syria, the last-men- 
tioned expressing the view that the Trusteeship 
‘Council's recommendations were adequate, the 
others warning that to delay a vote on the third 
paragraph might make its implementation by the 
Mandatory Power impossible in view of the immi- 
nent expiration of the Mandate. 

The motion to postpone consideration of the 
third paragraph of the President’s draft regolu- 
tion as suggested by France was defeated by a 
vote of 28 to 11, with 10 abstentions. The un- 
amended paragraph itself was then adopted by 
a vote of 35 to 2, with 14 abstentions. 

The Australian amendment, with a drafting 
change proposed by the representative of Greece, 
was adopted by a vote of 28 to 0, with 21 absten- 
tions. 

In the absence of objections, the President 
declared that the French amendment to the Presi- 
dent’s draft resolution would be referred to the 
First Committee. 

_ The representative of Poland stated that no 
vote could be taken on the draft resolution as a 
whole since the French amendment had not been 
voted on. The President ruled that with the 
adoption of the Australian amendment, the reso- 
lution constituted a whole and could therefore 
be voted on. 

The amended resolution, in its entirety, was 
then put to the vote and was adopted by’ 35 
affirmative votes, with 17 abstentions. It read as 
follows (resolution 187 (S-2) ): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having asked the Trusteeship Council to study, with 
the Mandatory Power and the interested parties, suitable 


measures for the protection of the city of Jerusalem and 
its inhabitants and to submit within the shortest possible 
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time proposals to the General Assembly to that effect, 

“Takes note of the conclusions and recommendations of 
the Trusteeship Council, as set forth in its report to the 
General Assembly on the protection of the city of Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants; 

“Approves these conclusions and recommendations; 

“Recommends that the Mandatory Power appoint un- 
der Palestine legislation, before 15 May 1948, a neutral 
acceptable to both Arabs and Jews, as Special Municipal 
Commissioner, who shall, with the co-operation of the 
community committees already existing in Jerusalem, 
carry out the functions hitherto performed by the Muni- 
cipal Commission; 

"Decides that continuing urgent attention should be 
given by the First Committee or its subsidiary bodies to 
the question of further measures for the protection of the 
city of Jerusalem and its inhabitants.” 


(4) First Committee Establishes Sub-Committee on 
Jerusalem 
At the 138th meeting of the First Committee, 
the representative of the United States introduced 
a draft resolution (A/C.1/294) the operative 
part of which read: 


“The First Committee 
* * * * * 


“Decides to establish a sub-committee composed of 
representatives of States members of the Trusteeship 
Council, and 

“Instructs the sub-committee to examine further meas- 
ures for the protection of the city of Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants and to bring before the First Committee as 
promptly as possible appropriate recommendations.” 


The representative of Poland held that there 
should first be a full discussion in the First Commit- 
tee in which specific lines should be decided on for 
the guidance of any possible future sub-commit- 
tee. He was opposed to the immediate establish- 
ment of a sub-committee. 

The United States proposal was supported by 
the representatives of the United Kingdom and 
Syria, while the representatives of Uruguay and 
the U.S.S.R. shared the view of the Polish rep- 
resentative. 

The representative of France said he shared 
many of the doubts expressed by the representative 
of Poland. Nevertheless, in the interest of swift 
action, he could support the United States pro- 
posal, provided it were amended. In view of the 
fact that the Trusteeship Council had already dealt 
with the matter, he did not expect great advances 
from a sub-committee having the same composi- 
tion as the Trusteeship Council. He therefore 
proposed adding the representatives of Sweden, 
Brazil and Iran to the sub-committee suggested 
by the United States representative. The rep- 
resentative of the United States accepted the 
French amendment. 

The representatives of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine and the Arab Higher Committee im- 
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plied that their organizations should be consulted 
during any sub-committee consideration of the 
Jerusalem question. 

The representative of Guatemala presented an 
amendment (A/C.1/296) to the United States 
draft resolution providing for consultation with 
the two parties. He also presented an amendment 
(A/C.1/295) providing that the sub-committee 
be composed of representatives of Australia, 
France, Haiti, Mexico, Sweden, USS.R. and 
United States. Such a composition, he said, would 
guarantee neutrality while utilizing the experience 
of the Trusteeship Council; it would also provide 
for speedier action since the sub-committee would 
not be as large a body as that proposed in the 
original United States draft resolution. 

The representatives of Uruguay and Haiti sug- 
gested that a vote be taken first upon the prin- 
ciple of whether the Committee favored the 
establishment of any sub-committee on Jerusalem 
at this time. 

The Chaitman pointed out that this could be 
accomplished by voting separately on the first five 
words of the second paragraph of the United 
States proposal, ie, upon the words “Decides to 
establish a subcommittee .. .”. 

The first paragraph of the United States draft 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 38 to 0, 
with 5 abstentions. 

The first five words of the second paragraph 
wete adopted by a vote of 31 to 9, with 3 absten- 
tions. 

The Guatemalan amendment concerning com- 
position was rejected by a vote of 24 to 9, with 
13 abstentions. 

The remainder of the second paragraph, as 
amended by France, was adopted by a vote of 
25 to 1, with 11 abstentions. 

The second Guatemalan amendment (providing 
for consultations with the Jewish Agency and 
Arab Higher Committee) was adopted by a vote 
of 22 to 0, with 22 abstentions. The final para- 
graph of the United States draft resolution, as 
amended by Guatemala, was adopted by a vote of 
39 to 0, with 9 abstentions. 

In accordance with this resolution (A/C.1/297) 
the Sub-Committee (Sub-Committee 10), set up 
on May 11 for the purpose of considering further 
the question of protecting the City of Jerusalem, 
was composed of representatives of the following 
countries: 


Australia France Philippines 
Belgium Iran Sweden 

Brazil Iraq U.S.S.R. 

China Mexico United Kingdom 
Costa Rica New Zealand United States 
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(5) Sub-Committee Recommendations Referred to 
Assembly 

The Sub-Committee, which held six meetings, 
reported back to the First Committee on May 1 
The report (A/C.1/298) stated that the group 
had elected the representative of Sweden as Chait- 
man, the representative of Iran as Vice-Chairman, 
and the representative of France as Rapporteur. 

Two important documents were placed be- 
fore Sub-Committee 10. In the first of these 
(A/C.1/SC.10/2), the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative informed the Sub-Committee of an order 
of the municipal government of Jerusalem, dated 
May 11, by which the Jerusalem Municipal Com- 
missioner, to be nominated by the High Com- 
missioner or by the United Nations, might take 
any action and give any directions which in his dis- 


cretion he deemed appropriate for the adminis- | 


tration of Jerusalem. 

The other document was presented jointly by 
the representatives of France and the United 
States (A/C.1/SC.10/1). It contained a pro- 
posal for a temporary international regime for 
Jerusalem based upon Chapter XII of the Charter 
(“International Trusteeship System”). The central 
idea of this joint proposal was to entrust the 


protection of Jerusalem and its inhabitants tem-_ 


porarily to the responsibility of a United Nations 
Commissioner nominated by the United Nations 
and placed under the supreme authority of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

The Sub-Committee discussed this document 
at length and heard the views of the Jewish Agency 
and the Arab Higher Committee. During an 
article-by-article examination, a number of amend- 


; 


ments were proposed and in general accepted 


by the authors of the proposal. The two most 
important ones were the following: The rep- 


resentative of Mexico proposed that express men-~ 


tion be made of the fundamental human freedoms — 


necessary under the special regime; wording to_ 
this effect was incorporated in Article 7 of the 
revised text (A/C.1/SC.10/1/Rev.1). In addi-” 


tion, to accommodate both the point of view of 
the United Kingdom and that embodied in the 
Trusteeship Council’s report previously adopted 
by the Assembly, a paragraph (2) was inserted in 
Article 4, specifying that “the Jerusalem Municipal 
Commissioner, appointed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the General Assembly of 6 
May 1948, should continue to exercise his func- 
tions under the authority of the United Nations 
Commissioner”. 

The revised text of the France-United States 
proposal was submitted to the Sub-Committee on 
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y 13 and discussed at length, for a second time, 
cle by article. 

‘0 meet a view expressed by the United King- 
| representative, the representative of the United 
es added an article on the financial implications 
he proposal. A number of other amendments 
ing been introduced at the request of other 
esentatives, a vote was taken on the revised 
iment, which was adopted by a vote of 8 to 2, 
1 4 abstentions. 

he Sub-Committee recommendation was as 
yws (A/C.1/298): 


THE TEMPORARY ADMINISTRATION OF 
JERUSALEM 


Vhereas the territory known as Palestine has been 

nistered by the Government of the United King- 
under a Mandate assigned by the Principal Allied 

ers and confirmed by the Council of the League of 

ons; and 

Vhereas Jerusalem as hereinafter defined contains 

r Holy Places sacred to Christians, Jews and Mos- 
alike; and 

Vhereas the Mandate will be terminated on 15 May 
3 and 

7hereas it is imperative that pending a final settle- 
of the Palestine problem Jerusalem be protected; 


7hereas the maintenance and furtherance of inter- 
nal peace and security requires that the United 
ns should exercise temporary administrative author- 
Jerusalem; and 

7hereas Chapter XII of the Charter authorizes and 
wets the United Nations to exercise such tempo- 
‘thority; 

low Therefore the General Assembly of the United 
ns hereby decides that temporary authority in 
alem shall from 15 May 1948 be exercised in ac- 
nce with the terms of the following Articles: 


Article 1 


he ‘town planning area’ of Jerusalem as defined 
> the Town Planning Ordinance No. 28 of 1936, 
lereinafter referred to as Jerusalem, is hereby placed 
otarily under the authority of the United Nations. 


Article 2 


he United Nations is hereby designated as the 
listering authority for Jerusalem. The Trustee- 
Council, operating under the authority of the 
‘al Assembly, shall exercise the functions of the 
listering authority. 


Article 3 


1e administering authority shall have full powers 
iministration, legislation, and jurisdiction over 
lem which shall be exercised through the agency 
e Government of Jerusalem as heteinafter pro- 


Article 4 


The Government of Jerusalem shall consist of a 
d Nations Commissioner and such officers as may 
pointed by him or by the United Nations assisted 
= fullest extent possible by such organs of self- 
nment as in the opinion of the United Nations 
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Commissioner will meet with co-operation from the 
various communities of Jerusalem. 

“2. The Jerusalem Municipal Commissioner, ap- 
pointed in accordance with the recommendation of the 
General Assembly of 6 May 1948, shall continue to 
exercise his functions under the authority of the United 
Nations Commissioner. 

“3. The United Nations Commissioner shall be ap- 
pointed by and may be removed by the Trusteeship 
Council. 

“4. The United Nations Commissioner shall be sub- 
ject to the instructions of the Trusteeship Council. He 
is hereby invested with full powers to administer Jeru- 
salem in accordance with the provisions of these articles 
and the terms of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Article 5 


“1. The United Nations Commissioner shall be re- 
sponsible for the organization and direction of a police 
force necessary for the maintenance of internal law and 
order, which may be recruited from within or from out- 
side Jerusalem. 

“2. Pending the organization of the force provided 
for in paragraph 1 of this Article, the Trusteeship 
Council shall take such steps as may be appropriate for 
the maintenance of internal law and order. 


Article 6 


“1. The territorial integrity of Jerusalem and its 
status as defined in these articles shall be assured by the 
United Nations. 

“2. The United Nations Commissioner may organize 
volunteer forces from among the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem to provide for local defense and to assist in the 
maintenance of internal law and order. 

“3. In the event that the United Nations Commis- 
sioner is unable, through the use of the force provided 
in Article 5 or the force provided in paragraph 2 of 
this Article, to maintain the territorial integrity of 
Jerusalem against an act or threat of aggression, he 
shall request the Secretary-General to bring the matter 
to the immediate attention of the Security Council. 

“4, The United Nations Commissioner shall make 
the necessary arrangements to ensure free access to 
Jerusalem for persons, foodstuffs and other essential 
supplies, and the maintenance of the water supply and 
other essential services. 

Article 7 

“1. All persons within Jerusalem shall enjoy freedom 
of conscience and shall, subject only to the require- 
ments of public order, public morals and public health, 
enjoy all other human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, including freedom of religion and worship, lan- 
guage, education, speech and press, assembly and as- 
sociation, and petition (including petition to the Trus- 
teeship Council). 

“2. No discrimination of any kind on grounds of 
race, religion, language or sex shall be made against 
any person within Jerusalem. 

Article 8 


“1. The United Nations Commissioner shall, under 
the authority of the Trusteeship Council, assure the 
protection of and free access to the Holy Places, religious 
buildings and sites within Jerusalem, as well as of edu- 
cational and cultural establishments and charitable insti- 
tutions and hospitals, the rights of which will be main- 
tained as they were before the termination of the Man- 
date. 
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“2. Subject only to the requirements of public order 
and security and of public morals and public health, 
the United Nations Commissioner shall ensure freedom 
of entry into and of temporary residence in, Jerusalem 
to all pilgrims without any distinction as to nationality 
or faith. 

Article 9 

“The temporary authority of the United Nations in 
Jerusalem shall be exercised in accordance with Article 
76 of the Charter and be without prejudice to the 
tights, claims or position of the parties concerned in 
Jerusalem or to the final settlement of the Palestine 
problem. 

Article 10 

“1. The Trusteeship Council shall immediately make 
plans for the raising of revenues for Jerusalem. 

“2. Expenditures for Jerusalem shall be covered as 
far as possible by local revenues, provided that the 
salary and emoluments of the United Nations Commis- 
sioner, and such other officers as may be appointed by 
the Trusteeship Council, shall be paid from a special 
United Nations operational budget. In addition, the 
cost of maintaining the police who may be recruited 
from outside Jerusalem, if not covered by local revenues, 
shall be provided for by means to be determined by the 
Trusteeship Council. Such funds as are deemed by the 
United Nations Commissioner and the Trusteeship 
Council essential to accomplish the provisions of this 
arrangement and which cannot be raised by the Govern- 
ment of Jerusalem, shall be provided by the United 
Nations, either through subsidies or through loans re- 
payable from future revenues of Jerusalem. 


Article 11 


“In accordance with Article 2, paragraph 5 of the 
Charter, all Members shall give the administering 
authority every assistance in making these Articles ef- 
fective. 


Article 12 


“This special arrangement shall terminate upon 31 
December 1949 unless otherwise determined by the 
General Assembly.” 


Sub-Committee 10 adjourned its sixth and last 
meeting at 4:15 P.M., May 13. A short time there- 
after; Sub-Committee 9 also adjourned its last 
meeting. Within a matter of minutes, the First 
Committee met (139th meeting) to receive and 
consider the reports of both Sub-Committees. 

This short period of time between the adjourn- 
ments of the respective Sub-Committee meetings 
and the convening of the First Committee im- 
mediately led to a procedural debate. The Chair- 
man of the First Committee proposed that the 
Committee take up the report of Sub-Committee 
‘10 at once. 

The representatives of Poland, the USS.R., 
Uruguay and the Ukrainian S.S.R. objected to such 
a course of procedure on the grounds that they 
had not had sufficient time to study either the 
report of Sub-Committee 10 or that of Sub-Com- 
mittee 9. The reason given by those who favored 
immediate consideration—namely, that the As- 
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sembly should attempt to finish its work 
6:00 P.M. (Eastern Daylight Time) the folloy 
day (May 14) because the Mandate expirec 
that time — did not appear to carry suffic 
weight. 

It was agreed eventually to permit the 
porteur of Sub-Committee 10 to introduce 
report of his group and to hear, at an evet 
meeting, the views of those representatives 
were ready to discuss the report, while those 
were not would be given an opportunity 
present their views at a meeting the next morn 

During the meeting (139th) the representa 
of Syria communicated to Committee members 
contents of a cable which he had just recei 
He had been informed, he said, that the F 
Commissioner for Palestine had communice 
through the Syrian Government, to the / 
Higher Committee the conditions of a truce w! 
had been agreed upon by the High Commissit 
and the (Security Council’s) Truce Com: 
sion.249 The conditions were: first, that t 
should be a cease-fire in Jerusalem and the 
and on all routes leading thereto; secondly, 
there should be no impediments to providing 
city with the necessities of life, the arrangem 
to be supervised by a commission of the 
parties; thirdly, that there should be free ac 
to the Wailing Wall for unarmed Jews ut 
the supervision of the same commission. T. 
terms had been accepted by the Arab Higher C 
mittee. He believed the Committee would wela 
the news that there would be peace in Jerusa 
and no danger of fighting in the Holy Places. 

The report of Sub-Committee 10 was not 
cussed during the following (140th) meet 
held Jater that evening (May 13), priority be 
given to the report of Sub-Committee 9. — 
recommendations of Sub-Committee 10 y 
discussed during the last (140th) meeting of 
First Committee, on May 14. 

The representative of Poland termed Sub-C 
mittee 10’s proposal a violation of the resolu 
of November 29, and, as such, completely wi 
ceptable. Opposition to the proposal was 
expressed by the representatives of the / 
States. The representative of Iraq said that 
proposal, although termed officially a tempo 
administration, did, in fact, involve a Trustee: 
regime. The United Nations, by itself, had no £ 
to present such an agreement. This must 
done by the states directly concerned, including 
Mandatory Power. 


“For establishment of the Truce Commission by 
Security Council, see Security Council, pp. 415-16. 
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Besides, the representative of Iraq stated, agree- 
mt on a truce for Jerusalem had been reached. 
rthermore, it had just (May 14) been learned 
t Jews and Arabs had agreed to the appoint- 
nt of Harold Evans, of the United States, as 
ecial Municipal Commissioner, and Mr. Evans 
1 agreed to accept the post. This was an ade- 
ate agreed basis. On the other hand, anything 
it did not command the support of the two 
nmunities would not prove workable in practice, 
atever phraseology might be used,-and would 
but detrimental to the truce. The representative 
the Arab Higher Committee expressed himself 
similar terms. 

The representative of the United Kingdom also 
pressed apprehension lest adoption of the tem- 
raty administration plan jeopardize a truce in 
usalem, given the strong opposition of the 
abs. He further criticized the proposal of Sub- 
mmittee 10 for not containing more concrete 
forcement provisions and for containing inade- 
ate financial clauses. The United Kingdom 
uld not therefore vote for the proposal. But if 
> General Assembly, in spite of these objections, 
sisted on the proposal, the United Kingdom 
legation would not exercise its vote in such 
way as to preclude a solution on these lines. 
Welcoming the appointment of Mr. Evans, the 
sresentative of the United Kingdom expressed 
e belief that mediation, rather than a new and 
tried scheme for the administration of Jeru- 
lem, which had been rejected by both parties 
its present form,-was the solution to the prob- 
n. 

The representative of the USS.R. held that 
e United States, as the real author of the pro- 
sal submitted by Sub-Committee 10, was trying 
further its plan for a Trusteeship regime for all 
estine by gaining acceptance of a Trusteeship 
gime for Jerusalem, the latter being merely an 
tering wedge. The delegation of the U.S.S.R. 
ald not accept the proposal and would stand 
- the resolution of November 29. 

The representatives of Australia, Yugoslavia and 


rgentina also announced that they could not © 


ipport the proposal submitted by Sub-Committee 
). The representative of Yugoslavia declared 
at no action should be taken by the Assembly 
1 the proposal of Sub-Committee 10 until the 
ifth Committee had reported on the budgetary 
nplications of the proposal. The Secretary-Gen- 
al stated that a previous resolution of the Gen- 
‘al Assembly covered this matter, since it delegated 
ifficient authority to the Advisory Committee 
n Administrative and Budgetary Questions and 
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the Secretary-General with regard to expenses 
relating to peace and security that might arise 
between regular sessions of the Assembly. 

Support of the proposal of Sub-Committee 10 
was expressed by the representatives of France 
and the United States, who declared that the ap- 
pointment of the Special Municipal Commissioner, 
desirable as it was, did not constitute adequate 
assurance for the protection of Jerusalem, par- 
ticularly in view of the uncertain legal status of 
the Commissionet’s authority following the ex- 
piration of the Mandate and, even more important, 
the precarious legal situation that might arise with 
respect to the appointment of a successor to Mr. 
Evans should the latter be obliged to give up 
his post for any reason whatever. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine said he had no confirmation of reports 
that Arabs and Jews had reached agreement on 
the terms of a truce for Jerusalem. He hoped 
such a truce had been consummated but, if it 
had been, he could not see how that could be 
used as an argument against the proposal for a 
temporary administration of Jerusalem. 

At the same time the representative of the 
Jewish Agency officially notified the First Com- 
mittee that a Jewish State had been proclaimed 
at ten o'clock that morning (May 14), and read 
part of the statement proclaiming the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State. He explained that the hour 
of the proclamation had been advanced out of 
respect for the Jewish Sabbath. 

The representative of Guatemala said that the 
proposal for a special regime for Jerusalem would 
have to be adopted before the expiration of the 
Mandate, ie., by 6:00 P.M. New York time that 
day, since otherwise there would exist no possibility 
in international law of making any special arrange- 
ment for Jerusalem. 

Following a suggestion by the representative of 
Argentina, the representative of the United States 
formally moved that the First Committee forward 
the proposal of Sub-Committee 10 directly to the 
General Assembly without a recommendation. 
The motion was adopted by 15 affirmative votes, 
with 26 abstentions. 


(6) Assembly Rejects Special Jerusalem Regime 

In accordance with the decision of the First 
Committee, the recommendations of Sub-Commit- 
tee 10 (A/C.1/298) wete therefore referred 
directly to the General Assembly in plenary meet- 
ing. The Assembly considered the matter at its 
135th plenary meeting—the last of the second 
special session—on May 14. 
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Opening that meeting, the President ruled that 
speakers would be limited to five minutes. Upon 
being challenged by the representative of the 
US.S.R., the presidential ruling was upheld by a 
vote of 35 to 11, with 3 abstentions. 

The representative of the United States declared 
that if the’ Assembly were to institute a “Trustee- 
ship Agreement” for Jerusalem, it must do so be- 
fore the termination of the Mandate, namely, 
within one hour. He therefore moved that the 
recommendations of Sub-Committee 10 be con- 
sidered before those of Sub-Committee 9. This 
motion was adopted by a vote of 27 to 1, with 16 
abstentions. 

In the ensuing discussion, the proposal regard- 
ing Jerusalem was opposed by the representatives 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Poland, 
Afghanistan and Yemen. It was supported by 
the representatives of France and the United 
States. Before the voting began, the representative 
of Iraq called attention to the fact that the time 
was now one minute past six o'clock. He recalled 
the statement of the representative of the United 
States that if any action were to be taken on the 
Jerusalem regime, it would have to be completed 
before 6:00 P.M. It being past six o'clock now, 
“the whole game was up”. There being no com- 
ment on the remarks of the representative of Iraq, 
the Assembly proceeded to vote on the resolution 
(A/C.1/298). 

The first vote was on a Mexican amendment 
(A/C.1/302) to replace the fifth paragraph of the 
preamble (reading “Whereas the maintenance 
and furtherance of international peace and security 
requires that the United Nations should exercise 
temporary authority in Jerusalem”) by the fol- 
lowing: 

“Whereas the maintenance of order and security in 


Jerusalem is an urgent question which concerns the 
United Nations as a whole;” 


The amendment was adopted by a roll-call 
vote of 15 to 11, with 28 abstentions. 

A second Mexican amendment (A/C.1/302), 
to delete, in paragraph 6 of the preamble, the 
word “such” and to insert the word “administrative” 
after the word “temporary”, mtaking the amended 
paragraph read “Whereas Chapter XII of the 
Charter authorizes and empowers the United 
Nations to exercise temporary administrative au- 
thority”, was adopted by a roll-call vote of 14 
to 11, with 28 abstentions. 

The Assembly next voted on a United States 
amendment (A/C.1/304) to substitute “Trustee- 
ship Council” for “United Nations” in the third 
line of paragraph 1, Article 4, making the relevant 
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_ consult and co-operate with the United Nations Media 


passage read “The Government of Jerusalem sha 
consist of a United Nations Commissioner an 
such officers as may be appointed by him or 
the Trusteeship Council . 

The amendment was adopted by a roll-call voi 
of 17 to 11, with 26 abstentions. 

A second United States amendment (A/C.1/ 
304) proposed that the “.. . salary and emolument 
of the United Nations Commissioner, and suc 
other officers as may be appointed by the Trustee 
ship Council, shall be paid from the regular United 
Nations budget” (rather than “from a spect 
United Nations operational budget”, as stated i 
paragraph 2, Article 10, of the draft resolutior 
submitted oy Sub-Committee 10). 

The amendment was approved by a roll-call vot 
of 19 to 12, with 23 abstentions. 

A third United States amendment (A/C1/ 
304) to the draft resolution proposed the additioi 
of the following to the end of the same patagiag 
4, Article 10: 


. provided that, if United Nations funds are conten 
oe the Secretary-General shall be guided by 1 
procedures which were established by the Second Se 
sion of the General Assembly for defraying unforesee 
and extraordinary expenses.” 


This amendment was carried by a roll-call vo 
of 17 to 12, with 25 abstentions. 

A roll-call vote was then taken on the entif 
resolution, as amended, resulting in a vote 0 
20 in favor, 15 against, with 19 abstentions. Th 
President announced that since the resolution ha 
not received the requisite two-thirds majorit 
it was rejected. 

Two further efforts were made during this com 
cluding plenary meeting of the special session with 
regard to Jerusalem. Australia proposed verball 
that the following paragraph be inserted in th 
draft resolution (A/552) proposed by the Firs 
Committee on the recommendation of Sub-Com 
mittee 9:25° 

“The General Assembly, 


* * # * * 


“Calls on the Jerusalem Municipal Commissioner te 


tor in Palestine, espegially to ensure the protection of thi 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and the preservation of the 
Holy Places pending the establishment of an intern 
tional regime for the city of Jerusalem under United 
Nations administration.” 

In introducing this amendment, the represent 
ative of Australia said it represented the barest 
minimum which could possibly be attained and 
should therefore be at least secured. 

A first vote on the Australian amendment was 


See p. 280, 
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conclusive, resulting in a tie of 10 votes in favor, 
against, with 28 abstentions. Upon being resub- 
tted, the amendment was rejected by a vote 
14 to 10, with 24 abstentions. 
The final effort to deal further with the question 
the City of Jerusalem was a verbal proposal of 
© representative of Guatemala that the Trustee- 
ip Council be requested to adopt the draft 
atute for the City of Jerusalem so that it could 
put into effect. The representative of Guate- 
ula said he realized that this question was not on 
e agenda, but thought the urgency of the case 
the fate of Jerusalem—warranted its considera- 
yn. He also announced that his Government had 
sognized the Jewish State. The President stated 
at it was not possible for him to accede to the 
uatemalan request since the point raised was not 
| the agenda.?>1 


FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 
(1) First Committee Abandons Proposal to Refer 
Trusteeship W orking Paper to Fourth Committee 
While the general debate was still in prog- 
3s," the representative of the United States, 
ring the 120th meeting of the First Committee 
. April 21, 1948, introduced a draft resolution 
A /C.1/278) calling for the referral of the United 
ates wotking paper on a draft Trusteeship 
preement for Palestine (A/C.1/277) to the 
urth (Trusteeship) Committee for study and 
port, with recommendations to the General 
ssembly in plenary meeting. 
In the ensuing debate on this proposal, two 
ints of view emerged. On the one hand it was 
gued that a matter of substance would, in fact, 
, decided under the guise of taking a procedural 
cision. The question was not whether the United 
ates Irusteeship proposal should be examined 
‘the Fourth Committee, the First Committee or 
joint First and Fourth Committee, but rather, 
hether the United States Trusteeship proposal 
ould be considered at all as long as the resolu- 
mn of November 29 remained fully in force. 
mong those who shared this view were the 
presentatives of Poland, Yugoslavia, the Ukrain- 
n S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
thers who opposed referring the Trusteeship 
oposal to the Fourth Committee argued that 
e proposal ought to be explored in the First 
ommittee witha view to deciding political 
1estions of principle before referring it to any 
her body. Among those expressing this view 
ere the representatives of Sweden, New Zealand, 
an, Belgium, Uruguay and France. 

On the other hand it was argued—for example, 


by the representatives of Lebanon and the United 
States—that no decision on principle could be 
taken im vacuo, that a study of the details by the 
Fourth Committee in no way entailed a commit- 
ment on the principle of Trusteeship and that the 
issue would therefore not be prejudged in the 
manner feared by opponents of the procedural 
motion of the United States. 

In the end, it was decided (at the 128th meet- 
ing) to vote on the following question: Should 
the First Committee begin the discussion of the 
working paper (A/C.1/277) submitted by the 
United States (i.e., on the Trusteeship proposal) ? 
The Committee decided by a vote of 38 to 7, 
with 7 abstentions, to begin the examination of 
the Trusteeship proposal. The suggestion to refer 
the jproposal to the Fourth Committee was aban- 


doned. 


(2) Sub-Committee on Palestine Trusteeship 
Established 

Following this decision, the representative of 
Guatemala submitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/- 
284) which, declaring that “it is not possible to 
discuss the question of trusteeship for Palestine 
without previously having the necessary informa- 
tion as to whether trusteeship is desired or-will 
be accepted by the population of Palestine; and 
whether it is possible to implement trusteeship 


.and make it workable”, called for the appoint- 


ment of a sub-committee to report on its findings 
with respect to these questions after hearing the 
United Nations Palestine Commission, the Man- 
datory Power, the Arab Higher Committee, the 
Jewish Agency and the legal, economic and mili- 
tary experts on Palestine of the Secretariat. 

The representative of Guatemala subsequently 
accepted a United States amendment (A/C.1/- 
285) to his draft resolution. This amendment 
proposed to add to the instructions to the sub- 
committee a specific statement that the terms 
of the United States Trusteeship proposal 
(A/C.1/277) be regarded by the sub-committee 
as a basis of work. The amendment further pro- 
vided that the sub-committee be composed of rep- 
resentatives of States members of the Trusteeship 
and Security Councils and of the representative of 
Guatemala. (The original Guatemalan proposal 
did not touch upon the question of the sub-com- 
mittee’s composition, leaving this point to be 
decided later. ) 

Peru suggested (A/C.1/286) adding a third 
question to those to be addressed to the sub-com- 

“For action taken at the 135th plenary meeting on 


mediation proposal, see pp. 279-81. 
See pp. 259-60. 
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mittee, namely that of the approximate cost of 
the proposed Trusteeship plan or of any other 
United Nations provisional government in 
Palestine. 

Drafting changes to the Guatemalan proposal 
as amended by the United States were proposed 
by several representatives. 

A comprehensive amendment was submitted by 
Cuba (A/C.1/290). Instead of the composition 
recommended by the United States, the represen- 
tative of Cuba proposed that the sub-committee 
be composed of the officers of the First Committee 
(i.e., the representatives of China, Poland and 
Norway), and the representatives of Argentina, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Guatemala, India, 
US.S.R. and United States. 

Where the Guatemalan proposal limited itself 
to calling upon the sub-committee for “report 
with recommendations” concerning the Trustee- 
ship proposal or any other United Nations pro- 
visional government for Palestine, the Cuban 
amendment instructed the sub-committee - to 
“formulate and report to the Committee a pro- 
posal for a provisional regime for Palestine”, 
taking into account the views expressed during 
the debate and the views of the interested parties. 

In a sub-amendment (A/C.1/291) to the 
Cuban amendment, the representative of Guate- 
mala proposed that the mandatory provision quoted 
in the preceding paragraph be replaced by a pro- 
vision calling upon the sub-committee to “study 
the possibilities of establishing a provisional 
regime for Palestine and report its findings to 
the Committee”. The representative of Guatemala, 
in another sub-amendment (A/C.1/291) to the 
Cuban amendment, also proposed enlarging the 
composition of the sub-committee’s membership 
by adding the following to the list of representa- 
tives proposed for sub-committee membership 
by the representative of Cuba: the representatives 
of Australia, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Haiti, New Zealand, Sweden and Uruguay. 

The Guatemalan sub-amendments were rejected 
by the Committee, the proposal to alter the sub- 
commitee’s terms of reference being rejected by 
a vote of 28 to 3, with 22 abstentions, and the 
proposal to enlarge the composition of the sub- 
committee being rejected by a vote of 33 to 7, 
with 13 abstentions. 

A proposal made orally by the representative 
of Argentina, to add the representative of Cuba 
to the sub-committee membership, was adopted by 
a vote of 33 to 0, with 19 abstentions. 

Finally, the Committee, at its 137th meeting, 
on May 5, by a vote of 33 to 7, with 13 absten- 
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_ if it were clearly understood that Trusteeship) 


tions, adopted the Cuban modification (A/C.1/ 
290) of the Guatemalan draft resolution, togethet 
with the oral amendment proposed by Argentina 
In its final form the resolution (A/C.1/292) 
consisted of four paragraphs. The first of the 
set forth the composition of the Sub-Committee 
as follows: 
Officers of the First Committee (ie. China, 
Poland, Norway) and the representatives ol 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Guatemala, 
France, India, U.S.S.R. and United States. 
The second paragraph laid down that the 
Sub-Committee “in the light of the situation im _ 
Palestine and of the work of the Security Council 
and the Trusteeship Council, and taking into ac 
count all suggestions made in the course of the 
Committee’s debate, shall formulate and report 
to the Committee a proposal for a provisional 
regime for Palestine”. 
The third paragraph instructed the Sub-Com: 
mittee to take into account “(a) whether it is 
likely that such proposal will commend itself to 
the Jewish and Arab communities of Palestine, 
(b) whether it is possible to implement this pro- 
posal and make it workable, and (c) the appro 
mate cost of such proposal”. 
The final paragraph provided that the Sub: 
Committee “may consult representatives of the” 
United Nations Palestine Commission, the Manda-~ 
tory Power, the Arab Higher Committee, and= 
the Jewish Agency and may avail itself of the” 
services of other experts on Palestine”. al 
During the consideration of the Guatemalan 
proposal, the Committee also embarked upon a) 
discussion of the substance of the United States” 
Trusteeship working paper (A/C.1/277). Ques 
tions raised by various representatives dealt with” 
such matters as the duration of the Trusteeshig 
regime, the functions of the proposed Palestine | 
administration, the powers of the Governor-Gen- 
eral, protection of and access to the Holy Places 
immigration, land purchase and budgetary impli 
cations. There was no discussion during the pre- 
liminary article-by-article examination of they 
working paper on the subject of contribution of 
police forces by Member States to enforce the | 
Trusteeship proposal. 
On the basic issue of the proposal—ie., omy 
Trusteeship as such for Palestine—no new views) 
emerged. Those who had argued in favor of re~ 
taining the resolution of November 29 expressed) 
themselves against the Trusteeship idea. The 
Arab States declared that the Trusteeship pro- 
posals were worth exploring further, but. only 


‘ould not be a veiled attempt at partial or total 
plementation of the Partition Plan. Although 
e Palestine Arabs were ready for self-govern- 
ent, they would nevertheless be willing to con- 
der a Trusteeship proposal, provided the period 
’ Trusteeship were of limited duration and gave 
se to a reasonable hope that a just and equitable 
lution could be found while it lasted. 
Representatives of the Jewish Agency opposed 
1e Trusteeship proposal as an unwarranted retro- 
session’ from the resolution of November 29, 
hich the Jews in Palestine had implemented to 
) large an extent that a return now was im- 
ssible. 

That, in brief, was the background against 
rhich the Committee decided on May 5 to set up 
* sub-committee—Sub-Committee 9—to “formu- 
ite and report to the Committee a proposal for 
provisional regime for Palestine”. 


(3) Sub-Committee Proposal Endorsed by First 
Committee 
Sub-Committee 9 held eleven meetings. Its 
fficers were the same as those of the First Com- 
ittee, ie., the representative of China as Chair- 
an, the representative of Poland as Vice-Chair- 
an and the representative of Norway as Rappor- 
ur. The Sub-Committee had decided by a vote 
sf 8 to 3 (Guatemala, Poland and U.S.S.R.), with 
. abstention (China), that the meetings should 
ye held in private and that at the end of each 
meeting, a Press Officer of the United Nations 
would issue a full press communiqué approved by 
the Vice-Chairman and the Rapporteur. 
In its report (A/C.1/299) to the First Com- 
mittee, which was submitted on May 13, the Sub- 
Committee stated that it had examined a number 
of working papets and proposals, the major sug- 
Zestions or proposals having been submitted by 
he representative of France, the Rapporteur, the 
“epresentative of the United States, and the rep- 
resentative of Poland. The report further stated 
hat the Sub-Committee had sought the assistance 
of the Chairman of the Palestine Commission, the 
representative of the Mandatory Power and of 
Pablo Azcarate of the United Nations Secretariat. 
(Mr. Azcarate had returned to Lake Success from 
Palestine a short time before). 

The Sub-Committee, at its final meeting on May 
13, adopted with certain modifications a United 
States proposal (A/C.1/SC.9/1) after rejecting 
by varying margins several Polish amendments 
(A/C.1/SC.9/2) thereto. 

The main differences between the Polish and 
the United States versions of the proposal were 
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as follows: Whereas the United States draft pro- 
posed that the General Assembly call upon all 
petsons, organizations and Governments to “co- 
Operate in making effective’ a truce such as the 
Security Council was seeking to secure in Palestine, 
the Polish version suggested that the Assembly 
call upon all Governments “to refrain from any 
threat or use of force to change the situation, to 
restrain their nationals from such threats or use 
of force, and to co-operate in making effective 
such a truce”. 

Instead of providing for a United Nations Com- 
missioner for Palestine to be chosen by a commit- 
tee of the General Assembly composed of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, as 
the United States proposed, Poland suggested the 
creation of a United Nations Temporary Media- 
tion and Conciliation Commission in Palestine. 
The functions assigned to the Commissioner in 
the United States proposal were, with certain 
changes, assigned to the Mediation Commission 
in the Polish amendment. 

Finally, the Polish amendment proposed the 
deletion of the final clause of the United States 
draft resolution (which provided for the dis- 
charge of the Palestine Commission by the General 
Assembly) and the substitution therefor of a 
clause in which the Assembly would declare that 
“the present resolution does in no way prejudice 
the rights and legal position of the parties con- 
cerned”. 

The draft resolution adopted by the Sub-Com- 
mittee differed from the United States draft pro- 
posal in several respects. Thus, the reference in 
the preamble to “the resolutions adopted by the 
Security Council with reference to Palestine” on 
March 5, April 1, April 17 and April -23, 1948, 
was omitted, being replaced by a reference to 
“the present situation in regard to Palestine”. 
Furthermore, it was decided to replace the designa- 
tion “United Nations Commissioner for Palestine” 
by the designation “United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine’. With one exception, the functions as- 
signed to the United Nations representative in 
Palestine were identical, the exception being that 
the draft resolution adopted by the Sub-Committee 
made it one of the functions of the Mediator to 
“promote a peaceful adjustment of the situation 
in Palestine’, while the original United States 
proposal had defined the corresponding function 
as the promotion of “agreement on the future 
government of Palestine”. Finally, while the 
United States draft resolution had provided for 
the discharge of the Palestine Commission, the 
corresponding clause of the Sub-Committee’s 
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draft resolution provided for the suspension of 
the Palestine Commission. 

The draft resolution adopted by Sub-Committee 
10 (A/C.1/299) consisted of three parts, preceded 
by a preamble. 

In the preamble, the General Assembly would 
be “taking account of the present situation in 
regard to Palestine”. 

In the first of the three operative parts of the 
draft resolution, the General Assembly “strongly 
supports” the efforts of the Security Council to 
secure a truce in Palestine and calls upon all con- 
cerned to co-operate to make such a truce effective. 

In the second part, the Assembly “empowers” 
a United Nations Mediator in Palestine, chosen 
by a committee composed of representatives of 
China, France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., to exercise, inter alia, the 
following functions: 

(a) Use his good offices with the “local and com- 
munity authorities” in Palestine to 

(1) arrange for the operation of essential common 
services; 
(2) assure the protection of the Holy Places; 


(3) promote a peaceful adjustment of the situa- 
tion in Palestine. 


(b) Co-operate with the Truce Commission appoint- 
ed by the Security Council in its resolution of April 23, 
1948. 

(c) Invite “as seems to him advisable” the assistance 
and co-operation of appropriate specialized agencies, such 
as the World Health Organization, and other govern- 
mental or non-governmental organizations of a human- 
itarian and non-political character, such as the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, with a view to promoting the welfare 
of the inhabitants of Palestine. 


This part of the draft resolution also would 
instruct the Mediator to render progress reports 
monthly or more frequently to the Security Council 
and to the Secretary-General for transmission to 
Member nations, and would direct the Mediator to 
conform to the provisions of the present draft 
resolution and to instructions of the Security 
Council. It also would authorize the Secretary- 
General to pay the Mediator an emolument equal 
to that paid to the President of the International 
Court of Justice and to provide him with an ade- 
quate staff. 

The third and final part of the draft resolution 
adopted by the Sub-Committee “suspends, as of 
1 June 1948, the Palestine Commission from 
further exercise of responsibilities under its Reso- 
lution 181 (IL) of 29 November 1947”. 

The report of Sub-Committee 9 reached the 
First Committee at its 139th meeting on May 13. 

After an initial procedural debate concerning 
the short interval between the concluding meet- 
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‘midnight the following day, ie, on Friday, May 1 


ings of Sub-Committees 9 and 10.?°? the Con 
mittee discussed the report of Sub-Committee 
during its 140th meeting on May 13. 

The representative of the United States su 
ported the proposal of the Sub-Committee. Whe 
the discussions in the Sub-Committee appeare 
to be leading to a common conclusion, he sai 
the United States had drafted a proposal embod 
ing the views expressed by a majority of the Suk 
Committee members. The proposal thus was n 
a United States invention but was, rather, th 
product of the deliberative processes of the Get 
eral Assembly. 

Outlining the provisions of the draft resoh 
tion,?°* the representative of the United Sta 
said the proposal was based on the need to satis) 
two conditions: first, that any proposal shoul 
be based on the authority of the Charter, a 
second, that it should be practical and take int 
account the existing situation and the important 
of bringing an end to the conflict in the Holy Lane 

The deliberations had clearly shown that it wé 
impossible in the available time to find a peace 
solution acceptable to both parties. No propos 
had been made which would either enable th 
United Nations to bring about a peaceful impl 
mentation of the resolution of November 29 0 
provide for the implementation of that resolutio 
by use of United Nations forces. 

It had further become clear that, although mag 
Members favored the idea, neither Jews nor Arab 
would be willing to sacrifice their interests 
permit a temporary Trusteeship to operate effect 
ively. Hence, the representative of the Unite 
States declared, armed forces would have to 
provided for the implementation of a Trusteeshi 
regime; yet no other governments had declare 
their willingness to join the United States in 
declared willingness to supply such forces. A fim 
cardinal fact in the situation was the decision ¢ 
the Mandatory Power to lay down its Mandate ¢ 


at 6:00 P.M. (New York time). 

He reviewed the steps taken by the Unite 
States Government to secure a truce in the Hol 
Land. As a member of the Security Counci 
Truce Commission, he announced, the Unite 
States, following discussions with Arab and Jewis 
representatives both in New York and in Palestint 
had drawn up Articles of Truce which it cot 
sidered fair and equitable. He wished to ca 
attention to two of these proposed Articles 

*8See p. 270. 

*4See p. 281 for resolution as adopted by the Assen 


bly; see pp. 278-79 for amendments adopted to the draf 
proposed by the Sub-Committee. 


tuce in particular, namely Articles 5 and 11. 
tticle 5 had stated: 


“During the period of the truce, and without prejudice 
-o the future governmental structure of Palestine, exist- 
ing Arab and Jewish authorities shall function as Tem- 
Sorary Truce Regimes in the areas in which such author- 
‘ties are now exercising control and shall accord full 
nd equal rights to all inhabitants in such areas.” 


And Article 11 had stated: 


“During the period of the truce, and without prejudice 
to future decisions on the question of immigration, the 
Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine accept, as a matter of emergency, the authority 
of the Security Council Truce Commission to deal with 
the question of immigration into Palestine.” 


The representative of the United States, review- 
ing the recent history of United Nations efforts 
to secure a truce in Palestine, regretted that the 
proposed Articles of Truce had not been accepted 
by the Jewish Agency, the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee, the Arab States or the Mandatory Power. 
He noted that revised truce terms had been sub- 
mitted since then but had not yet been accepted 
by either party. 

Against this background, the representative 
of the United States strongly recommended adop- 
tion of the draft resolution submitted by Sub- 
Committee 9, pointing out that, pending further 
action by the General Assembly, the resolution 
of November 29, 1947, remained as a recom- 
mendation although it could not be implemented. 
Although the current special session had not 
succeeded in finding a solution for the problem, 
Membets wete in a position to use the power of 
the United Nations in continuing efforts to ease 
the situation in Palestine. The proposal before 
the Committee was based upon the conviction that 
peace depended, not upon force, but upon the 
processes of reconciliation. 

The representative of Canada supported the 
draft resolution submitted by Sub-Committee 9. 
This resolution, he pointed out, provided for meas- 
ies to supplement the efforts of the Security 
Council since it proposed to add the good offices 
of a mediator to lend his moderating influence. 

The representative of Greece also supported 
the draft resolution but presented an amendment 
to Patt III. He suggested (A/C.1/300) that the 
Palestine Commission be “relieved” rather than 
“suspended”, as proposed in the Sub-Committee’s 
draft resolution. Mere suspension, he thought, 
would confuse the situation. 

The representative of Poland, observing that 
the representative of Greece had brought up once 
again an amendment which had been discussed 
extensively in the Sub-Committee, announced that 
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\ 
his delegation likewise would resubmit its amend- 
ments to the draft resolution (A/C.1/SC.9/2) 255 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
it was now evident that there was no longer any 
question of imposing any settlement in Palestine. 
His Government had suggested an approach to 
the problem by truce and mediation and the draft 
resolution of the Sub-Committee appeared to give 
effect to that suggestion. The United Kingdom 
delegation would support this draft resolution 
since it believed that it opened the road to an 
ultimate solution for peace in Palestine. 

The representative of New Zealand termed the 
proposal of Sub-Committee 9 pitifully inadequate 
and said it was indeed the very least that the 
Assembly could do. The statements of many 
delegations appeared to make it clear, however, 
that nothing better could be achieved. The entire 
situation confronting the Assembly was the result 
of departure from the principles agreed upon at 
the previous session. As for the draft resolution 
presented by Sub-Committee 9, the representative 
of New Zealand offered two amendments 
(A/C.1/301). The draft resolution instructed 
the Mediator to conform in his activities with 
such instructions as the Security Council might 
issue. The representative of New Zealand pro- 
posed to insert the words “the General Assembly 
or’, so that the Mediator would be instructed to 
comply with the instructions of the General As- 
sembly as well. Furthermore, the representative 
of New Zealand proposed the deletion of Part 
II of the draft resolution (A/C.1/299), which 
“suspends, as of 1 June 1948, the Palestine Com- 
mission . . .”. He proposed to substitute for this 
clause a paragraph in which the Assembly “thanks 

. the Palestine Commission for . . . [its} 
efforts, and, pending a further decision’ by the 
General Assembly or the Security Council, resolves, 
in the light of the present situation and without 
prejudice to the General Assembly’s resolution 

. of the 29th November 1947, to suspend the 
responsibility of the Palestine Commission under 
that resolution as from a date to be fixed by the 
Secretary-General”. 

The representative of Czechoslovakia protested 
against the manner in which the Assembly had 
been going about its work. A Sub-Committee had 
been set up on May 4 to make proposals on 
questions of substance although there had been 
no prior decision on the fundamental principles. 
The first Committee, in his opinion, had never 
seriously discussed the United States contention 
that the resolution of November 29 could not be 


See p. 275. 
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implemented by peaceful means and that imple- 
mentation by the use of force had proved impos- 
sible. Yet the fact was that partition was actually 
being implemented and that the special session 
of the Assembly had proved powerless to alter 
the situation in Palestine or even to ensure a peace- 
ful change-over. As for the draft resolution, he 
reserved the position of his delegation pending 
the receipt of instructions from the Czechoslovak 
Government. 

The representative of Poland held that there 
was no telationship between the actual situation 
in Palestine, on the one hand, and the draft reso- 
lutions prepared by Sub-Committees 9 and 10, on 
the other hand. They were both unrealistic and 
could have no effect upon the real situation in 
Palestine. 

Both proposals were part of a manoeuvre of 
long standing to prevent implementation of the 
Partition Plan, a manoeuvre in which the United 
States had played, and was playing, the predomi- 
nant part. Both draft resolutions were merely 
parts of the Trusteeship plan, whose acceptance 
in toto the United States had found it impossible 
to secure. 

The Polish representative said it had appeared 
possible that unanimous agreement might be 
reached in Sub-Committee 9 on a draft resolution 
based upon a working paper submitted by the 
Sub-Committee’s Rapporteur. In spite of that 
agreement, the Sub-Commitee had “suddenly” 
been faced with a new draft resolution by the 
United States. Nevertheless, he, as a member of 
the Sub-Committee, had endeavored to make the 
United States draft resolution acceptable by the 
introduction of amendments. This attempt was 
rebuffed, with the result that the Polish delegation 
was obliged to oppose the resolution in its present 
form. ‘ 

The representative of Poland then reintroduced 
most of the amendments he had previously pre- 
sented in the Sub-Committee (A/C.1/SC.9/2), 
deploring in particular the Sub-Committee’s 
failure to include in its draft resolution an appeal 
to all governments to refrain from any threat 
or use of force to change the situation, and its 
failure to insert a provision stating that the draft 
resolution did not in any way prejudice the rights 
and legal position of the parties. He also objected 
to the draft resolution’s reference to “community 
authorities” in Palestine when, in his view, the 
reference should be to “the respective authorities,” 
ie., Arab and Jewish authorities on a level higher 
than that of individual local communities. 

As for Section III of the draft resolution, the 


Polish representative supported the New Zealand 
amendment (A/C.1/301), saying that if it were 
accepted he would not insist upon his own amend- 
ment to this part of the draft resolution. 

The representative of the Dominican Republic 
held that while the proposal of Sub-Committee 9 
was not fully satisfactory it was generally accept- 
able. The powers laid down for the Mediator were 
very limited, making him a mandatory without 
a mandate. The delegation of the Dominican 
Republic preferred the text of the draft resolution 
to the alternative versions proposed in the various 
amendments and would yote for the unamended 
text in the hope that on this basis further progress 
would be made toward re-establishing peace in 
Palestine. 

Opposition to the draft resolution was voiced 
by the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., who 
expressed substantial agreement with the views 
outlined by the representative of Poland. 

_At this stage of the discussion, the representative: 
of Cuba moved closure of the debate on the report 
of Sub-Committee 9. 

This motion was opposed by the representatives 
of Siam and Iran, but was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by a vote of 23 to 15, with 10 abstentions. 

On a point of order, the representative of 
Yugoslavia held that under Rule 142 of the 
rules of procedure, the Assembly could not pro- 
ceed to vote on the draft resolution submitted by 
Sub-Committee 9 until it had heard a statement 
by the Secretary-General and a report from the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 
on budgetary implications. 

The Secretary-General said no precise figure 
could be given since neither the contemplated size 
of the Mediator’s staff nor the duration of the 
Mediator’s activities could be clearly known. A 
tentative figure for the expenses might be 
$100,000. Commenting upon a further statement 
of the Yugoslav representative, the Secretary- 
General declared that he was satisfied as to his 
authority to provide funds for the proposed 
Mediator without prior references to the Fifth 
Committee. 

The draft resolution submitted by Sub-Com- 
mittee 9, together with the amendments presented 
thereto, was then put to the vote. The Committee 
adopted the first of the two New Zealand amend- 
ments (A/C.1/301), ie, the one providing for 
the Mediator’s acting in compliance, not only 
with instructions of the Security Council, but 
also with instructions from the Assembly. The 
vote on this amendment was 26 to 6, with 16 ab- 
stentions. 
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The Committee also adopted the Greek amend- 
ment (A/C.1/300) to “relieve” rather than 
“suspend” the Palestine Commission, the vote 
being 24 to 15, with 11 abstentions. 

Finally, the Committee, by a vote of 13 to 7, 
' with 25 abstentions, adopted a French amendment 
(A/C.1/303) to insert the word “future” before 
the word “situation” in the phrase “to promote 
a peaceful adjustment of the situation of Palestine”, 
an amendment that had not been discussed during 
the preceding debate in the Committee. 

All other amendments were rejected by varying 
votes. 

The amended resolution as a whole was then 
adopted by a vote of 35 to 6, with 10 abstentions, 
and was forwarded to the General Assembly for 
its decision. 


(4) Australia Withdraws Draft Resolution on 
Implementation of Partition 

The representative of Australia said he had 
abstained from the final vote on the: resolution 
of Sub-Committee 9 for two reasons: (z) the 
failure of the Committee to accept the second New 
Zealand amendment (A/C.1/301), which would 
have brought the resolution into relation with the 
resolution of November 29; and (ii) the Australian 
draft resolution which had been before the Com- 
mittee for some time, although it had never been 
generally discussed. 

The Australian draft resolution (A/C.1/279) 
would have: recalled the resolution of November 
29; taken note of the report submitted by the 
Palestine Commission; recognized that “circum- 
stances beyond {the First Committee’s} control 
have prevented the Palestine Commission from 
adhering to the prescribed schedules of stages 
of implementation of the . . . resolution of 29 
November 1947”; and recommended that the 
General Assembly 


“1. Request the Palestine Commission 

“(a) To proceed immediately with the creation of 
Provisional Councils of Government and Local Militia 
Forces, in co-operation with the respective communi- 
ties concerned, in the prescribed areas of Palestine, 

“(b) To assume as from 15 May, in co-operation 
with one or both of the Provisional Councils of 
Government, Civil Administration in the relevant 
area ot areas of Palestine, 

“(c) To carry through, in co-operation with one 
or both of the Provisional Councils of Government, 
the remaining stages after 15 May prescribed in the 
General Assembly Resolution of 29 November 1947.” 


The Australian draft resolution would further 
have recommended that the Assembly 


“2. Call on the states of the Arab League to prohibit 
their Nationals from engaging in activities in Palestine 
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designed to obstruct the carrying out of the General 
Assembly Resolution of 29 November 1947,” 


and 


“3. Call on States Members of the United Nations to 
refrain from furnishing aid or encouragement to either 
community in Palestine which is acting without the 
sanction of the Palestine Commission and in obstruc- 
tion of the terms of the General Assembly Resolution 
of 29 November 1947.” 


That resolution, which had been before the 
First Committee since April 21, was motivated, 
like the rejected New Zealand amendment, by the 
desire and resolve to see that the authority and 
credit of the United Nations and its decisions 
were upheld, the representative of Australia de- 
clared. He ventured to think that both the 
Australian and New Zealand proposals expressed 
the real conscience of many representatives around 
the Committee table. However, the Committee 
had adopted a resolution (i.e., the one proposed by 
Sub-Committee 9, as amended) which, though 
sketchy, did admit a certain amount of responsi- 
bility on its part for what was happening in 
Palestine, and gave some recognition to the mo- 
mentum of events. For these reasons he now 
withdrew the Australian draft resolution. 

With the withdrawal of the Australian proposal, 
the adoption of the amended draft resolution of 
Sub-Committee 9, and the decision?°® to refer the 
proposal of Sub-Committee 10 concerning Jeru- 
salem directly to the General Assembly without 
a vote in Committee, the First Committee had 
completed its task (141st meeting, May 14, 1948) 
and it was not convened again during the special 
session. 


(5) Assembly Adopts Mediation Proposal 


The resolution proposed by the First Committee 
(A/552) was considered at the 135th (conclud- 
ing) plenary meeting of the second special session 
of the General Assembly.?°* 

Just before the Assembly opened the discussion 
on the resolution, the representative of Colombia 
asked whether the representative of the United 
States could confirm the information given to the 
press regarding recognition of the Government 
of the Jewish State by the United States. The 
representative of the United States said he had 
no official information on this matter at the 
present time. 

The representative of Guatemala supported the 
draft resolution recommended by the First Com- 
mittee, although he deplored the acceptance of the 


See p. 271. ; 
"For discussion on Jerusalem at the 135th plenary 
meeting, see pp. 271-73. 
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Greek amendment, which “relieved” rather than 
“suspended” the Palestine Commission. The 
Guatemalan delegation had consistently opposed 
any measures tending to abrogate the resolution 
of November 29. It interpreted the draft resolu- 
tion now under consideration as limiting the role 
of the United Nations representative in Palestine 
to mediation between the parties. The resolution 
of November 29 thus remained in force. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that in 
view of the situation in Palestine at the present 
time there was no reason to appoint a mediator. 
A feature of that situation was the existence of 
one of the two States provided for in the As- 
sembly’s November. resolution: the Jewish State. 
Even if the draft resolution were accepted, its 
acceptance could in no way affect the partition 
decision, which remained fully valid. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation would vote against the draft resolution 
submitted by the First Committee because it 
feared that opponents of the Partition Plan might 
take advantage of the provisions of the proposed 
resolution to complicate the existing situation. 

The resolution of November 29 had been 
adopted by the Assembly to protect the interests 
of the Palestine population. Ever since, the United 
Kingdom, and particularly the United States, had 
tried to prevent the implementation of the No- 
vember resolution. The policy of the United States 
was full of contradictions, while the policy of 
the U.S.S.R. had been entirely consistent, accord- 
ing first consideration to the interests of the 
people of Palestine. 

The representative of Poland said the creation 
of a Jewish State in Palestine was in conformity 
with the resolution of November 29. He was sure 
that the leaders of the New Jewish State realized 
the wisdom of close co-operation with the other 
peoples of the Middle East and that the Arab 
population of Palestine would follow their ex- 
ample, thus strengthening the Arab States in their 
struggle for complete independence in that part of 
the world. Creation of the Jewish State had al- 
ready rendered obsolete many of the provisions 
of the draft resolution recommended by the First 
Committee, a fact which, the representative of 
Poland thought, the United States itself had seemed 
to realize when it decided to grant de facto rec- 
ognition to the Jewish State. The draft resolution 
amounted to a veiled attempt to invalidate the 
partition resolution. The Polish delegation would 
vote against it. 

The representative of Peru said he would ab- 
stain from voting on the draft resolution since, 
in his opinion, it was too feeble to ensure real 
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and lasting harmony among the peoples o 
Palestine. 

The representative of Uruguay declared tha 
the Mediator should be given adequate powers 
since he would be incurring heavy responsibilities 
He requested a roll-call vote on separate para 
graphs of the draft resolution on which some 
delegations might wish to abstain. 

The representative of Australia proposed ar 
amendment?®® to the draft resolution to link the 
Mediator’s activities explicitly with the legal anc 
de facto situation in Jerusalem. 

Referring to the recognition of the Jewish State 
by the United States, the representative of Cubz 
said he could not see why a vote should now be 
taken on the draft resolution submitted by the 
First Committee. That draft resolution, he held 
now seemed pointless in view of the action of it: 
sponsor, the United States Government. 

The representative of Syria said he understood 
at last why the United States delegation had urged 
that priority should be given to the report of 
Sub-Committee 10.7°? The real intention of the 
United States had been to await the termination 
of the Mandate, secure acceptance of a Trustee- 
ship regime for Jerusalem, advocating a political 
stand-still, and then present the Assembly with 
the fait accompli of United States recognition of 
the so-called Jewish State. By acting as it did, 
the United States had acted against the resolution 
of the Security Council. 

The representative of the United States read 
two statements to the Assembly. The first one was 
from the President of the United States and read: 


“This Government has been informed that a Jewish 
State has been proclaimed in Palestine, and recognition 
has been requested by the Provisional Government 
thereof. The United States recognizes the Provisional 
Government as the de facto authority of the new State 
of Israel.” 

The second statement was issued by the White 
House in Washington and read: 

“The desire of the United States to obtain a truce in 
Palestine will in no way be lessened by the proclama- 
tion of a Jewish State. We hope that the new Jewish 
State will join with the Security Council Truce Commis- 
sion in redoubled efforts to bring an end to the fight- 
ing, which has been, throughout the United Nations con- 
sideration of Palestine, a principal objective of this 
Government.” 

The objective of bringing peace to Palestine, 
the representative of the United States declared, 
remained the policy and hope of his Government. 
The draft resolution before the Assembly pro- 
moted the realization of that objective. Conse- 


*S3See p. 272. 
°See pp. 270-71. 
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ently, the United States delegation would con- 
ue to give the draft resolution its full support. 
[he representative of Egypt said that in view 
the latest developments it would be a worthless 
ckery if the Assembly continued to discuss the 
ft resolution before it. The entire procedure 
| been a “mere fake” and the nations gathered 
he Assembly had been victims, unaware of what 
; going on behind the scenes. What had hap- 
ied was a blow not only to the United Nations 
to international relations as a whole. The 
yes and ideals of mankind had been betrayed. 
[he representative of Lebanon said the United 
tes had been responsible for the convening of 
present Assembly session. For four weeks the 
ited States delegation had been assuring the 
ties that its only aim was to bring about peace 
| reconciliation. The Arabs, it now appeared, 
| been duped. The action taken by the United 
tes would lead to the gravest repercussions in 
Middle East, and the intellectual, cultural and 
ritual interests of the United States in the 
ddle East would be deeply affected by the 
ision just taken by the United States. 
[his concluded the discussion of the resolution 
posed by the First Committee. Following the 
sction of the Australian amendment,2° the 
ft resolution (A/552) was put to the vote, 
agraph by paragraph. 
[he result of the voting was as follows: 


t of Resolution Vote 

amble Adopted, 27 to 5, with 13 abstentions 
‘ion I ms SON One Ommemnn 20) ie 

tion II, Para. 1 : Bi tOm Keine wed 

i Be kl? : Zito. A eS | 1S) ¥ 

; ne 3 5 S40) 5, le : 

: et, es e 290! (65, 13 by 

rion III ‘ 29 tol T= 8 


A vote was then taken on the resolution as a 
ole, at the request of the representative of 
lombia, by roll-call, and it was adopted by a 
e of 31 to 7, with 16 abstentions. The resolution 
36 (S-2) ) was as follows: 


The General Assembly, 
‘Taking account of the present situation in regard 
-alestine, , 


‘Strongly affirms its support of the efforts of the 
urity Council to secure a truce in Palestine ™ and 
s upon all Governments, organizations and persons 
co-operate in making effective such a truce; 


I 


‘1. Empowers a United Nations Mediator in Palestine, 
be chosen by a committee of the General Assembly 
aposed of representatives of China, France, the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and 
United States of America, to exercise the following 
ctions: 
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“(a) To use his good offices with the local and com- 
munity authorities in Palestine to: 

(i) Arrange for the operation of common setv- 
ices necessary to the safety and well-being of the 
population of Palestine; 

(ii) Assure the protection of the Holy Places, 
religious buildings and sites in Palestine; 

(iit) Promote a peaceful adjustment of the fu- 

ture situation of Palestine; 

“(b) To co-operate with the Truce Commission 
for Palestine appointed by the Security Council in its 
resolution of 23 April 1948 [S/727]; 

“(c) To invite, as seems to him advisable, with a 
view to the promotion of the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, the assistance and co-operation of 
appropriate specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, such as the World Health Organization, of the 
International Red Cross, and of other governmental 
of non-governmental organizations of a humanitarian 
and non-political character; 

“2. Instructs the United Nations Mediator to render 
progress reports monthly, or more frequently as he’ 
deems necessary, to the Security Council and to the Sec- 
retary-General for transmission to the members of the 
United Nations; 

“3. Directs the United Nations Mediator to conform 
in his activities with the provisions of this resolution, 
and with such instructions as the General Assembly or 
the Security Council may issue; 

“4. Authorizes the Sectetary-General to pay the Unit- 
ed Nations Mediator an emolument equal to that paid 
to the President of the International Court of Justice, 
and to provide the Mediator with the necessary staff 
to assist in carrying out the functions assigned to the 
Mediator by the General Assembly; 


Il 

“Relieves the Palestine Commission from the further 
exercise of responsibilities under resolution 181 (II) 
of 29 November 1947.” 

Following the adoption of this resolution, the 
Assembly, without discussion or objection, adopted 
a resolution (189(S-2) ) submitted by the Domin- 
ican Republic. The resolution expressed the “full 
appreciation” of the General Assembly for the 
“work performed by the Palestine Commission in 
pursuance of its mandate from the General As- 
sembly”. 

The second special session then adjourned after 
an address by the President. (In pursuance of the 
General Assembly resolution of May 14, 1948 
(186 (S-2)), a committee of the Assembly com- 
posed of representatives of China, France, the 
US.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United 
States met on May 20, 1948, and appointed Count 
Folke Bernadotte, President of the Swedish Red 
Cross, as United Nations Mediator on Pales- 
tine. ) 2°? 

26°See p. 272. 

*51See pp. 412-16. 

©2Security Council, Official Records. Third Year. No. 
71. p. 4. For reports of the Mediator see Security 


Council, pp. 429-48, and his progress report to the 
General Assembly, pp. 304-13. 
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F. ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS OF TH 
ASSEMBLY BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD 
REGULAR SESSIONS 


1. Interim Committee 


a. ORGANIZATION 


The Interim Committee established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly during the second regular session?®* 
held its first meeting at Lake Success on January 5, 
1948. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) was elected 
Chairman, Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium), 
Vice-Chairman and Nasrollah Entezam (Iran) 
Rapporteur. It held its 29th (last) meeting on 
August 5, 1948. 

The Interim Committee was composed of repre- 
sentatives of all United Nations Member States 
with the exception of Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia, these latter declining to participate in 
the Committee's activities for the reasons stated by 
their respective representatives in the course of the 
discussion preceding the Assembly’s decision to 
establish the Interim Committee.?%4 

In the course of its work, the Committee estab- 
lished four sub-committees: 

Sub-Committee 1 was established at the second 
meeting (January 5, 1948) and consisted of repre- 
sentatives of Chile, China, Denmark, France, India, 
Lebanon, Liberia, United. Kingdom and United 
States. Its task was to prepare a draft of the Com- 
mittee’s Rules of Procedures. 

Sub-Committee 2 was set up at the eleventh 
meeting (March 2, 1948) and consisted of repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, 
Greece, Iran, Lebanon, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States and Venezuela. Its task was to study, 
and to submit recommendations concerning the 
general principles of co-operation in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security (Article 
11, paragraph 1, of the Charter) and the promotion 
of international co-operation in the political field 
(Article 13, paragraph 1 a), these tasks having 
been referred to the Interim Committee by para- 
graph 2 (c) of the General Assembly’s resolution 
111(IL) of November 13, 1947. 

Sub-Committee 3 was established at the twelfth 
meeting (March 15, 1948) and consisted of repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, France, Guatemala, 
India, Norway, Siam, Syria, Turkey, United King- 


dom and United States. Its task was to study 
posals with respect to the problem of voting in 
Security Council and to submit recommendat 
in connection therewith. 

Sub-Committee 4 was established as of M 
15, 1948, in accordance with a decision taker 
the Interim Committee at its fourth meeting ( 
uary 9, 1948) and consisted of representative 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, China, Costa Rica, Egyp' 
Salvador, France, Haiti, Iraq, Netherlands, Pakis 
Panama, Philippines, Union of South Africa, Un 
Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. Its task 
to study the advisability of establishing a perma 
committee of the General Assembly to take 
place of the Interim Committee, whose own e 
ence, as determined by the Assembly’s resolutio 
November 13, 1947, must end with the conver 
of the Assembly’s third regular session. 

The officers of the four Sub-Committees 
given below: 

Sub-Committee 1: Pierre Ordonneau (France), C/ 

Man 
Shuhsi Hsii (China), Rappor 
Sub-Committee 2: Pierre Ordonneau (France), C/ 


man 
Philip C. Jessup (United Stat 
Rapporteur (until June 
1948) 
Joseph E. Johnson (United Sta 
Rapporteur (since June 
1948) 


Sub-Committee 3: José Arce (Argentina), Chairi 
J. Starnes (Canada), Rappor 


Sub-Committee 4: J. G. de Beus (Netherlan 
Chairman 
José D. Ingles (Philippines), 4 
porteur 


The Sub-Committees, in turn, set up a num 
of working groups to study particular aspects 
the tasks entrusted to them. 


b. WorK AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
INTERIM COMMITTEE 


(1) Korean Elections 
Confronted with its inability to carry out 
functions in the area north of the 38th Parallel 
Korea because of the unwillingness of the Gove 
ment of the U.S.S.R. to co-operate, the United 1 


“See pp. 80-81. 
"See pp. 75-79. 
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tions Temporary Commission on Korea*® on 
February 6, 1948, decided to consult the Interim 
Committee regarding the Commission’s future 
course of action. Specifically, the Commission ad- 
dressed the following questions to the Interim 
Committee: 

“J. Is it open to or incumbent upon the Commission, 
under the terms of the General Assembly resolutions of 
14 November 1947," and in the light of developments 
in the situation with respect to Korea since that date, to 
implement the programme as outlined in resolution II 
in that part of Korea which is occupied by the armed 
forces of the United States of America? 

22. elt not; 

“(a) Should the Commission observe the election 
of Korean representatives to take part in the considera- 
tion of the Korean question, as outlined in resolution 
I of 14 November 1947, provided that it has deter- 
mined that elections can be held in a free atmosphere? 
and 

-“(b) Should the Commission consider such other 
measures as may be possible and advisable with a view 
to the attainment of its objectives?” 


The question of the consultation by the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was 
first taken up by the Interim Committee on Febru- 
ary 19, and the Committee devoted six meetings to 
it (A/583). The Committee heard a compre- 
hensive statement by K. P. S. Menon (India), the 
Chairman of the Temporary Commission on Korea, 
giving a general review of the Commission’s work 
since its arrival in Korea and the reasons which had 
led it to decide to ask for a consultation with the 
Interim Committee. He explained that, while the 
Commission had had the co-operation of the occu- 
pying forces in South Korea, it had not been pos- 
sible for it to exercise its functions in North Korea. 
It had therefore been faced with the alternatives of: 
observing elections and facilitating the establish- 
ment of a National Korean Government in South 
Korea only; observing elections for the limited 
purpose of consultation with the elected represent- 
atives of the Korean people and making further 
attempts to organize meetings between political 
leaders of North and South Korea; or expressing its 
inability to carry out its mission. The latter possi- 
bility had been unanimously rejected by the Tem- 
porary Commission. Most of the members of the 
Commission, Mr. Menon informed the Interim 
Committee, had expressed concern that the forma- 
tion of a separate government in South Korea 
would not facilitate the purposes laid down in the 
Assembly’s resolution, i.e., the attainment of na- 
tional independence of Korea and the withdrawal 
of the occupying forces. 

During the Interim Committee's consideration 
of the question it was generally agreed that con- 


sultation by the Temporary Commission on Korea 
with the Interim Committee was in conformity 
with the General Assembly's resolution. It was 
pointed out that the General Assembly had fore- 
seen possible difficulties in the application of its 
resolution, and that it had therefore adopted a 
specific provision to ensure that the Commission 
could obtain the necessary guidance from a sub- 
sidiary organ of the Assembly on which all Mem- 
bers were entitled to be represented and which 
could thus express a fully representative opinion. 
The recommendations of the General Assembly 
could only mean that it intended the Temporary 
Commission to proceed with its task in spite of the 
difficulties which it might encounter. 

Elections to establish a purely consultative body, 
it was stated, would be contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the General Assembly resolution. It was 
desirable to have the participation of all the people 
of Korea, including North Korea, to avoid anything 
which might crystallize the division between the 
two parts of the country. But if, in the circum- 
stances, it was possible to hold elections in only 
half the territory, this would nevertheless enable 
the Korean people to take a step toward the estab- 
lishment of a free Korean Government. The provi- 
sional character of such an Assembly, representing 
only one part of the country should, however, be 
clearly stated. 

Certain views were expressed in the Committee 
which differed from the majority point of view. 
For instance, it was stated that paragraph 4 of the 
second resolution adopted by the Assembly made 
it clear that the Temporary Commission in fulfilling 
its terms of reference could not confine its activities 
to South Korea. It was thought that the establish- 
ment in South Korea of a government composed 
of representatives from part of the country might 
give rise to similar action in North Korea, which 
might perpetuate the division of the country. It 
was further suggested that elections should be held 
in South Korea to set up an advisory body charged 
with administrative functions which would make 
no claims to be a National Government. This would 
enable the Koreans to make their wishes known 
through their representatives, but would leave the 
door open for a fusion between south and north; 
meantime, the two Great Powers concerned might 
again consider the possibility of reaching agree- 
ment. For these reasons certain representatives were 
of the opinion that the only practical and useful 


“For an account of the developments leading to the 
establishment of this Commission, see pp. 81-87; for an 
account of the Commission’s activities, see pp. 302-4. 

“Resolution 112 (II), see p. 88. 
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way of approaching the problem would be to con- 
vene a special session of the General Assembly. 

On February 26 the Interim Committee adopted 
a resolution submitted by the United States 
(A/583) in which it stated that it deemed it 
necessary that the program set forth in the General 
Assembly’s resolutions be carried out and, as a 
necessary step in this program, that the Temporary 
Commission should “proceed with the observance 
of elections in all Korea and if that is impossible, 
in as much of Korea as is accessible to it’. The 
Committee also stated that it considered it import- 
ant that the elections be held to choose representa- 
tives of the Korean people with whom the 
Temporary Commission might consult regarding 
the attainment of independence of the Korean 
people and that these representatives constituting 
a National Assembly might establish a National 
Government of Korea. It therefore advised the 
Temporary Commission that in its view it was 
incumbent on the Commission under the terms of 
the General Assembly's resolution to implement 
the program outlined by the Assembly in such parts 
of Korea as were accessible to the Commission. 
The vote on the resolution was 31 to 2, with 11 
abstentions. 

The Interim Committee decided to point out to 
the Temporary Commission certain considerations 
(A/583) which it had had in mind in addition to 
those stated in its resolution. These were: (4) that 
the elections should be held in a free atmosphere 
wherein the democratic rights of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly would be recognized 
and respected; (7) that the National Assembly to 
which representatives were to be elected would be 
a stage in the formation of a Korean Government, 
the form of which would be determined by the 
Korean people themselves—and the Committee 
hoped that the Korean representatives in the Na- 
tional Assembly would be able to secure through 
consultations and negotiations the full co-operation 
in the government of all Koreans; and (ii) that 
the Interim Committee recognized that the Tem- 
porary Commission had the authority and discre- 
tion to discharge its duties in Korea wherever and 
to the extent that circumstances permitted.267 


(2) Principles of International Co-operation 

Under its terms of reference, the Interim Com- 
mittee was authorized to consider and report, with 
its conclusions, to the General Assembly on “meth- 
ods to be adopted to give effect to that part of 
Article 11 (paragraph 1) which deals with the 
general principles of co-operation in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, and 


to that part of Article 13 (paragraph 1 a) which 
deals with the promotion of international co-op- 
eration in the political field”. 

In pursuance of this objective, the Interim Com- 
mittee, on January 9, 1948, invited Membets to 
submit proposals by February 16. Subsequently, 
on March 2, it established a sub-committee (Sub- 
Committee 2) to study the proposals already re- 
ceived, together with any additional ones that 
might be submitted. 

The Sub-Committee held nineteen meetings, 
completing its final report (A/AC18/73 and 
Add.1) on July 19. The Interim Committee con- 
sidered the Sub-Committee’s report on July 26 
and 27, and, with a few alterations, approved it 
unanimously (A/605). 

A number of delegations submitted proposals 
for the consideration of the Committee and/or 
Sub-Committee. Lebanon proposed (A/AC.18/- 
15) the establishment of a nine-member “Per- 
manent Committee of Conciliation” whose powers 
and functions were outlined in an instrument con- 
taining nine articles. 

Belgium proposed (A/AC.18/18) that the In- 
terim Committee consider the possibility of en- 
suring the transfer to the organs of the United 
Nations, including the International Court of 
Justice, of the functions conferred upon the organs 
of the League of Nations and upon the Permanent 
Court of International Justice by the General Act 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
of September 26, 1928. 

In the discussion and eventual adoption of this 
proposal it was made clear that a recommendation 
to this effect did not imply approval of the sub- 
stance of the General Act in question, but was 
intended solely to enable those states which wished 
to avail themselves of the machinery laid down in 
that General Act to find a replacement for the now 
defunct organs of the League of Nations which 
that Act invokes. 

In a joint proposal (A/AC.18/24) China and 
the United States, in addition to suggesting the 
creation of a sub-committee to study the over-all 
problem (a suggestion which led to the establish- 
ment of Sub-Committee 2), proposed that an in- 
vestigation be made of the desirability of formu- 
lating procedures and specific methods for the en- 
couragement of the pacific settlement of disputes 
prior to their reference to the Security Council or 
General Assembly. The two states suggested that 
in this connection one might consider the ad- 


*"'The report of the Interim Committee to the General 


Assembly on its consultations concerning the Korean elec- 
tions is given in doc. A/583. 
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isability of setting up a panel for inquiry and 
onciliation from which members of commissions 
f investigation might be selected and from which 
onciliators would be available for use by parties 
) a dispute. 

Further, China and the United States suggested 
mM examination. of existing treaty obligations 
rhich establish procedures and machinery for the 
acific settlement of international disputes with a 
iew to determining their adequacy. The proposal 
urther stated that “consideration might be given 
) the utility of concluding a multilateral treaty 
rhich might be approved by the General Assembly 
nd opened for accession by States”. The General 
ict of 1928 (see above) might, it was suggested, 
erhaps serve as a starting point for work on such 

multilateral treaty. Another point in the joint 
ino-United States proposal resembled the Belgian 
iggestion, stating that it might be advisable to 
stimate the possibility and utility of replacing 
“ferences in existing treaties dealing with pacific 
ttlements of disputes to organs of the League of 
Jations by references to appropriate United Na- 
ons organs. 

Finally, the joint proposal suggested that the 
ommittee “may wish to consider what types of 
isputes are particularly susceptible of settlement 
y bipartite, regional, or United Nations proce- 
utes, respectively”. 

The United Kingdom proposed (A/AC.18/39) 
lat provision should be made for the automatic 
loption of the following procedure when a dis- 
ute or situation is brought to the attention of the 
scurity Council and when an item of the agenda 
f the General Assembly relates to a dispute or 
tuation: 

“After the opening statements on behalf of the parties 
ncerned have been made and after the Security Council 
or the General Assembly), if it should so desire, has re- 
iested the taking of provisional measures, the repre- 
mtatives of the parties shall meet under the chairman- 
ip of the President of the Council (or of the Assembly) 
order to try to compose their differences before the 


suncil (or the Assembly) enters upon a discussion of 
e substance of the matter.” 


Australia verbally suggested (A/AC.18/48, 
mnex E) that the Interim Committee examine 
ans by which the General Assembly could draw 
tention to violations of the Charter, appeal to 
fembers to respect their Charter obligations, and 
11 upon Members to exercise vigilance in re- 
yrting violations so that nations responsible may 
> called upon to defend their policies in public 
bate. In addition, Australia suggested that 
udies be made concerning the improvement of 
isting machinery in this connection. Australia 


further held that the General Assembly could be 
of assistance to the Security Council by adopting 
interpretative resolutions on certain matters re- 
lating to the meaning of a number of Charter pro- 
visions involving the Council. 

The Dominican Republic suggested (A/- 
AC.18/30) certain modifications in some of the 
specific provisions contained in the Lebanese pro- 
posal for a Permanent Committee of Conciliation. 

Ecuador submitted a proposal (A/AC.18/63) 
dealing with yet another aspect of the problem. 
A state might refuse to employ any of the means 
recommended by the appropriate organ of the 
United Nations for the pacific settlement of a 
dispute to which that state is a party, asserting 
that the matter lies essentially within its own do- 
mestic jurisdiction (Article 2, paragraph 7). The 
Ecuadorean proposal was aimed at preventing the 
kind of impasse that could arise in such circum- 
stances. Ecuador suggested the establishment of a 
procedure according to which the question of 
“domestic jurisdiction” would be decided by the 
International Court of Justice at the request of any 
party to a dispute, of the General Assembly, or 
of the Security Council. 

In addition to these proposals, a number of sug- 
gestions originally submitted to the Sub-Commit- 
tee on the problem of the voting procedure in the 
Security Council were eventually referred to Sub- 
Committee 2. The proposals concerned were 
those of Belgium (A/AC.18/54), the United 
Kingdom (A/AC.18/17 and Corr.1) and Canada 
(A/AC.18/49); they are summarized below.?® 

The final conclusions of the Interim Committee 
in this sphere (A/605) were embodied in five 
recommendations to the General Assembly, three 
of which were presented in the form of draft reso- 
lutions whose adoption by the Assembly the Com- 
mittee recommended, one of which took the form 
of two suggested changes in two of the Assembly's 
rules of procedure and one of which dealt with the 
continuance of the studies initiated by the Com- 
mittee. 

Their texts are as follows: 

(a) RESTORATION TO THE GENERAL ACT OF 26 

SEPTEMBER 1928 OF ITS ORIGINAL EFFICACY 


"The General Assembly, 

“Mindful of the responsibilities, under Articles 13 
(paragraph 1a), and 11 (paragraph 1), of the Charter, 
to promote international co-operation in the political field 
and to make recommendations with regard to the general 
principles of the maintenance of international peace and 
security; and 

“Whereas the efficacy of the General Act of 26 Sep- 
tember 1928 for the pacific settlement of international 


*688See pp. 289-90. 
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disputes is impaired by the fact that the organs of the 
League of Nations and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to which it refers have now disappeared; 

‘Whereas the amendments hereafter mentioned are of 
a nature to restore to the General Act its original efficacy; 

“Whereas these amendments will only apply as be- 
tween States having acceded to the General Act as thus 
amended, and, as a consequence, will not affect the rights 
of such States, parties to the Act as established on 26 
September 1928, as should claim to invoke it insofar as 
it might still be operative, 

“Instructs the Secretary-General to prepare a tevised 
text of the General Act, including the amendments men- 
tioned hereafter, and to hold it open to accession by 
States under the title “Revised General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes’: 

“Amendments to be made to the General Act of 26 
September 1928 

“(a) In article 6, the words ‘to the Acting President 
of the Council of the League of Nations’ shall be re- 
placed by ‘to the President of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, or, if the latter is not in session, 
to the last President’. 

“(b) In article 9, 43 (paragraph 2), 44, 45 and 
47, the words ‘of the League of Nations’, or the words 
‘of the League’, shall be replaced by ‘of the United 
Nations’. ; 

“(c) In articles 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 28, 30, 33, 34, 
36, 37 and 41, the words ‘Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice’ shall be replaced by ‘International 
Court of Justice’; 

“(d) The text of article 42 shall be replaced by 
the following provision: 

‘The present General Act shall bear the date... 

(date of the resolution of the General Assembly). 

“(e) The text of paragraph 1 of article 43 shall be 
replaced by the following provision: 

‘1. The present General Act shall be open to 
accession by the Members of the United Nations, 
by the non-member States which shall have become 
parties to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice or to which the General Assembly of the 
United Nations shall have communicated a copy for 
this purpose.’ 

“(f) In article 43 (paragraph 3), the words ‘The 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations’ shall be 
replaced by ‘The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations’, and the words ‘the Assembly of the League 
of Nations’ shall be replaced by ‘The General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations’. 

“(g) The text of article 46 shall be replaced by 
the following provision: 

‘A copy of the present General Act, signed by 
the President of the General Assembly and by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Secretariat. A cer- 
tified true copy shall be delivered by the Secretary- 
General to each of the Members of the United 
Nations, to the non-member States which shall have 
become parties to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice and to those designated by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations.’ ” 


(6) PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SUBMITTED 
FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

“Rule 31—Add at the end: 

‘He shall superintend the process of agreement and 
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conciliation, provided for under rule 58 (1) and mi 
in furtherance of this, appoint a rapporteur or cc 
ciliator accepted by the patties.’ 

“Rule 58 (1)—Add to the existing rule 58, which ¥ 

become 58 (2), a new patagraph (1), as follows: 
“Where any question has been placed on the agen 
under Article 11 (paragraph 2) of the Charter of 1 
United Nations, the representatives of the part 
shall, before or immediately after the opening sta 
ments and in any case before the item is referred 
the General Assembly to its appropriate committee, 
invited by the President to meet under his direction : 
the purposes of reaching agreement as to the fa 
underlying the question and of conciliation.’ ” 


(c) APPOINTMENT OF A RAPPORTEUR OR CONCIL 
TOR FOR A SITUATION OR DISPUTE BROUGHT 
THE ATTENTION OF THE SECURITY COUN( 


“The General Assembly, 

“Mindful of its responsibilities, under Articles 
(paragraph la), and 11 (paragraph 1), of the Chart 
to promote international co-operation in the political fi 
and to make recommendations with regard to the gene 
principles of the maintenance of international peace < 
security; and in discharge of its functions under Atti 
10 of the Charter; 

“Noting the experience of the League of Nations, wh 
it has caused to be studied, whereby cases were presen 
to the Council of the League of Nations by a rapport 
who had the function of a conciliator, and that this ps 
tice allowed private conversations among the patties < 
the rapporteur and avoided the crystallization of vi 
that tend to result from taking a stated public positi 

“Noting that the Security Council has already mi 
use of a similar procedure; and 

“Deeming it desirable that such a practice be der 
oped in the Security Council as an integral part of 
system of pacific settlement and also as a means for 
better preparation of cases presented to the Secu 
Council, 

“Recommends that the Security Council examine 
utility and desirabiltiy of adopting the following p 
tice: 

“After a situation or dispute has been brought to 
attention of representatives on the Security Council 
accordance with rule 6 of the provisional rules of { 
cedure of the Security Council and not later than im: 
diately after the opening statements on behalf of 
parties concerned, 

“(a) The parties shall be invited to meet with 
President of the Security Council; 

“(b) They shall attempt to agree upon a represe 
tive on the Security Council to act as rapporteut 
conciliator for the case. The representative so ag! 
upon may be the President or any other representa 
on the Council who will thereupon be appointed 
the President to undertake the function of rappor 
or conciliator. The President shall inform the Se 
ity Council whether a rapporteur or conciliator 
been appointed; 

“(c) If a rapporteur or conciliator is appointec 
would be desirable for the Security Council to abs 
from further action on the case for a reasonable 
terval during which actual efforts at conciliation 
in progress; 

“(d) The rapporteur or conciliator so agreed u 
and appointed shall attempt to conciliate the si 
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tion or dispute, and shall in due course report to the 
Security Council.” 


(d) CREATION OF A PANEL FOR INQUIRY 
AND CONCILIATION 


“The General Assembly, 

“Mindful of its responsibilities, under Articles 13 
(paragraph la), and 11 (paragraph 1), of the Charter, 
to promote international co-operation in the political field 
and to make recommendations with regard to the general 
principles of the maintenance of international peace and 
security; 

“Deeming it desirable to facilitate in every practicable 
way the compliance by Member States with the obliga- 
tion in Article 33 of the Charter first of all to seek a 
solution of their disputes by peaceful means of their own 
choice; : 

“Noting the desirability, as shown by the experience 
of organs of the United Nations, of having qualified per- 
sons readily available to assist those organs in the settle- 
ment of disputes and situations by serving on commis- 
sions of inquiry or of conciliation; 


“Concludimg that to make provision for a panel of- 


persons having the highest qualifications in this field 
available to any States involved in controversies and to 
the General Assembly, the Security Council and their 
subsidiary organs when exercising their respective func- 
tions in relation to disputes and situations, would pro- 
mote the use and effectiveness of procedures of inquiry 
and conciliation, 

“1. Invites each Member State to designate from one 
to five persons who, by reason of their training, experi- 
ence, character and standing, are deemed to be well fitted 
to serve as members of commissions of inquiry or of 
conciliation and who would be disposed to serve in that 
capacity; 

“2. Directs the Secretary-General to take charge of 
the administrative arrangements connected with the com- 
position and use of the panel; 

“3. Adopts the annexed articles relating to the com- 
position and use of the Panel for Inquiry and Concilia- 
tion.” 


(e) ARTICLES RELATING TO THE COMPOSITION AND 
USE OF THE PANEL FOR INQUIRY AND CONCILIA- 
TION 


Article 1 


“The Panel for Inquiry’ and Conciliation shall consist 
of persons designated by Member States who, by reason 
of their training, experience, character and standing, are 
deemed to be well fitted to serve as members of com- 
missions of inquiry or of conciliation and who would be 
disposed to serve in that capacity. Each Member State 
may designate from one to five persons, who may be 
ptivate persons or government officials. In designating 
any of its officials, a State shall agree to make every ef- 
fort to make such person available if his services on a 
commission are requested. Two or more States may des- 
ignate the same person. Members of the panel shall be 
designated for a term of five years and. such designations 
shall be renewable. Members of commissions appointed 
under these articles shall not, in the performance of their 
duties, seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment. Membership in the panel shall not, however, 
render a person ineligible for appointment, as representa- 
tive of his Government or otherwise, on commissions or 
other bodies not formed under these articles. 


Article 2 


“The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
have general responsibility for the administrative ar- 
rangements connected with the panel. Each Government 
shall notify him of each designation of a person for in- 
clusion in the panel, including with each notification full 
pertinent biographical information. Each Government 
shall inform him when any member of the panel des- 
ignated by it is no longer available due to death, in- 
capacity or inability to serve. 

“The Secretary-General shall communicate the panel 
and any changes which may occur in it from time to 
time to the Member States, to the Security Council, the 
General Assembly and the Interim Committee. He shall, 
where necessary, invite Member States promptly to des- 
ignate replacements to fill any vacancies on the panel 
which may occur. 


Article 3 


“The panel shall be available at all times to the organs 
of the United Nations in case they wish to select from 
it members of commissions to perform tasks of inquiry 
or conciliation in connexion with disputes or situations 
in respect of which the organs are exercising their func- 
tions. 


Article 4 


“The panel shall be available at all times to all States, 
whether or not Members of the United Nations, which 
are parties to any controversy, for the purpose of select- 
ing from the panel members of commissions to perform 
tasks of inquiry or conciliation with a view to settle- 
ment of the controversy. 


Article 5 


“The method of selecting members of a commission of 
inquiry or of conciliation from the panel shall be de- 
termined in each case by the organ appointing the com- 
mission or, in the case of commissions appointed by or 
at the request of States parties to a controversy, by agree- 
ment between the parties. 

“Whenever the parties to a controversy jointly request 
the Secretary-General, the President of the General As- 
sembly or the Chairman of the Interim Committee to 
appoint under these articles a member or members of a 
commission to perform tasks of inquiry or conciliation 
in respect of the controversy, or whenever such request 
is otherwise made pursuant to the provisions of a treaty 
or agreement registered with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, the officer so requested shall ap- 
point from the panel the number of commissioners re- 
quired. 


Article 6 


“In connexion with the constituting of any commis- 
sion under these articles the Secretary-General shall give 
the United Nations organ concerned or the parties to 
the controversy every assistance, by the performance of 
such tasks as ascettaining the availability of individuals 
selected from the panel, and making arrangements for 
the time and place of meeting of the persons so selected. 


Article 7 


“Members of commissions constituted pursuant to these 
articles by United Nations organs shall have the privil- 
eges and immunities specified in the General Convention 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. 
Members of commissions constituted by States under 
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these articles should, so far as possible, receive the same 
privileges and immunities. 


Article 8 
“Members of commissions constituted under these 
articles shall receive appropriate compensation for the 
period of their service. In the case of commissions con- 
stituted under Article 4, such compensation shall be 
provided by the parties to the controversy, each party 
providing an equal share. 


Article 9 

“Subject to any determinations that may be made by 
the United Nations organ concerned or by the parties to 
a controversy in constituting commissions under Articles 
3 and 4 respectively, commissions constituted under these 
articles may meet at the seat of the United Nations or at 
such other places as they may determine to be necessary 
for the effective performance of their functions. 


Article 10 

“The Secretary-General shall assign to each commis- 
sion constituted by a United Nations organ under these 
articles, staff adequate to enable it to perform its duties 
and shall, as necessary, seek expert assistance from spe- 
cialized agencies brought into relationship with the 
United Nations. He shall enter into suitable arrange- 
ments with the proper authorities of States in order to 
assure the commission, so far as it may find it necessary 
to exercise its functions within their territories, full free- 
dom of movement and all facilities necessary for the 
performance of its functions. The Secretary-General shall, 
at the request of any commission appointed by parties to 
a controversy pursuant to Article 4, render this assistance 
to the commission to the extent possible. 

“Upon completion of its proceedings each commission 
appointed by a United Nations organ shall render such 
reports as may be determined by the appointing organ. 
Each commission appointed by or at the request of parties 
to a controversy pursuant to Article 4, shall file a report 
with the Secretary-General. If a settlement of the con- 
troversy is reached, such teport will normally merely 
state the terms of settlement.” 


The fifth recommendation was more general in 
character and dealt with the desirability of con- 
tinuing a long-range study program for examining 
existing procedures and machinery of pacific set- 
tlement. Such a long-range study program, the In- 
terim Committee recommended, should be con- 
sidered as the beginning of an extensive effort cul- 
minating in the development of all aspects of 
international co-operation in the political field. 

In furtherance of this recommendation, the In- 
terim Committee suggested (A/605) that para- 
graph 2 (c) of the General Assembly’s resolution 
of November 13, 19477 be replaced by the fol- 
lowing, the main effect of the replacement being 
that the provisions of the paragraph in question 
would become mandatory rather than permissive 
in character and would no longer limit the (fu- 
ture) Interim Committee to a study of methods: 


“To consider systematically, using as starting point the 
recommendations and studies of the Interim Committee 
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contained in document A/605, the further implementa- 
tion of that part of Article 11 (paragraph 1), relating to 
the general principles of co-operation in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and of that part of 
Article 13 (paragraph 1 a), which deals with the promo- 
tion of international co-operation in the political field, 
and to report its conclusions to the General Assembly.” 


The Interim Committee added that, should the 
Assembly decide not to re-establish the Interim 
Committee, an alternative plan should be for- 
mulated concerning the manner in which these 
studies should be pursued. 

The Interim Committee further expressed its 
hope that the work done thus far, and the research 
studies prepared at the Committee’s request by 
the Secretariat, “will receive the early and careful 
attention of Member Governments”. The report 
added: 

“It is believed that the studies initiated and the con- 
sideration of the proposals presented have stimulated and 
assisted in the appraisal, by Member Governments, of the 
existing methods of pacific settlement in the light of the 
Charter and, in particular, of their own arrangements in 
this field. Under present international conditions, Gov: 
ernments would have found it difficult to take up this 
task individually. 

The Interim Committee notes that further progress ir 
the realization of concrete results in this field will depenc 
more upon the maturing of the views of Member Govern 
ments as to the general policy and approach to be taker 
toward this problem than upon the elaboration of de 
tailed procedures of implementation.” 

(3) Voting in the Security Council 

At its second session the Assembly adopted reso 
lution 117 (IL) 27 requesting the Interim Commit 
tee to consider the problem of voting in the Securit 
Council, taking into account all proposals which 
have been or may be submitted by Members of th 
United Nations to the Assembly’s second sessiot 
or to the Interim Committee; to consult with am 
committee which the Security Council may desig 
nate to co-operate with the Interim Committee it 
the study of the problem; and to report, with it 
conclusions, to the third session of the Genera 
Assembly, the report to be transmitted not late 
than July 15, 1948, to the Secretary-General, an 
by the Secretary-General to the Member States an 
to the General Assembly. 

In the discharge of these duties, the Interin 
Committee considered the problem and, unde 
date of July 15, 1948, published its report to th 
General Assembly (A/578). ; 

At its fourth meeting, on January 9, 1948, th 
Interim Committee adopted a resolution (A/ 
AC.18/3) requesting all Members of the Unite 
Nations desiring to submit proposals on the prok 
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lem of voting in the Security Council to transmit 
them to the Secretary-General not later than March 
15, 1948. 

Argentina had proposed (A/AC.18/12) the 
convening of a General Conference of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, in conformity with 
Article 109 of the Charter, with a view to abolish- 
ing the “privilege of the veto. ..”. 

China had suggested (A/AC.18/13) a three- 
fold program: recommendation to the Security 
Council to regard a number of possible Council 
decisions as being procedural; recommendation 
that the five permanent members of the Council 
voluntarily agree to waive their right to the “veto” 
in all proceedings arising under Chapter VI 
(Pacific Settlement of Disputes) of the Charter; 
and authorization of any majority of at least seven 
members of the Security Council, including at 
least four of the five permanent members, to re- 
quest the Secretary-General to convene a special 
session of the General Assembly, if such a ma- 
jority has been prevented from taking action on a 
given matter by the exercise of the “veto” by a 
permanent member, the Assembly to deal with the 
consideration of the matter in question, provided 
it has been removed from the agenda of the Se- 
curity Council. 

_ The United Kingdom proposed a six-point pro- 

gram (A/AC.18/17) suggesting that the per- 
manent members of the Council might agree: to 
consult each other where possible before a vote is 
taken whenever their unanimity is required to 
enable the Council to function; not to exercise 
their “veto” right unless they regard the question 
under consideration to be of vital importance to 
the United Nations as a whole, in which case they 
should explain their reason for so regarding it; 
not to exercise their “veto” right simply because a 
certain proposal does not go far enough to satisfy 
them; to advocate rules of conduct providing that 
questions are only brought before the Security 
Council after other means of settlement have been 
tried; to appoint a rapporteur or small committee 
of the Council to attempt conciliation between the 
disputing parties before resorting to final Council 
discussion and voting; to attempt to agree on a 
formula defining the term “dispute”. 

New Zealand, announcing its support for any 
proposal designed to eliminate or modify the pres- 
ent Charter provisions requiring the unanimity of 
the Security Council's five permanent members, 
proposed (A/AC.18/38) that the Charter be 
amended so that non-procedural decisions of the 
Security Council would require the concurring 
votes of four of the five permanent members 
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rather than of all five, as the present Charter pro- 
vision (Article 27) requires. 

The United States advocated (A/AC.18/41) 
that the Interim Committee study the categories of 
decisions which the Security Council is required to 
make, and report to the Assembly those categories 
of decisions which, in the Committee’s opinion, 
should be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members of the Council, whether or not such cate- 
gories are regarded as procedural or non-procedural. 
The United States attached a provisional list of 31 
such categories to its proposal. It further pro- 
posed that the Committee invite the Assembly to 
accept the Committee’s conclusions and to rec- 
ommend to the permanent members of the Council 
mutually to agree to follow such voting procedures. 
The United States also proposed that the five per- 
manent members be urged to consult among them- 
selves concerning important decisions to be taken 
by the Security Council. 


After a preliminary general discussion of the 
above proposals, the Committee established Sub- 
Committee 37 and instructed it to study these and 
other suggestions which might be submitted and 
to submit a preliminary report by May 15, 1948. 
In the course of the seven meetings held by the 
Sub-Committee, additional proposals were sub- 
mitted by Canada, Belgium, Turkey and Argentina. 

Canada suggested (A/AC.18/49) that all states, 
before submitting a dispute to the Security Coun- 
cil, should make every effort to settle the dispute 
through direct negotiations, inquity, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. In submitting 
a dispute to the Council, they should set forth in 
a memorandum what efforts they had made to 
settle the dispute in the manner described above. 
Then, too, Canada suggested, states should not ask 
the Council to consider frivolous complaints but 
only those which involve disputes or situations 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 
Consequently, each request for Council considera- 
tion of a complaint should be accompanied by a 
statement indicating in what manner the continu- 
ance of the dispute, etc., is likely to endanger peace 
and security. Furthermore, Canada suggested, the 
Council should, before dealing with a dispute re- 
ferred to it, first settle the question of whether it 
has jurisdiction to deal with the matter, “that is to 
say whether the continuance of the dispute or 
situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security”. Having deter- 
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mined this preliminaty question affirmatively, the 
Council should proceed promptly and effectively, 
that being the obligation imposed by the Charter 
upon Council members. Finally, Canada proposed, 
the Security Council should work out agreed pro- 
cedures to ensure that no state is judge in its own 
case. 

Belgium proposed (A/AC.18/50) that a request 
by the Security Council for an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice be regarded 
as a procedural matter. In the event that this view 
should be contested by a permanent member cast- 
ing a negative vote against such a request for an 
advisory opinion, Belgium proposed that the Coun- 
cil should request the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit to the International Court of Justice the records 
of the pertinent Council meetings, letting the 
Court decide for itself whether it is competent in 
the matter “as is the duty of the Court whenever 
its competence is contested”. The request to the 
Secretary-General to transmit the pertinent Council 
records to the Court would be, in the opinion of 
the Belgian delegation, “clearly . . . procedural in 
nature”. 

Belgium also suggested (A/AC.18/54) that the 
Assembly recommend that Member States revive 
the practice, begun under the League of Nations, 
of conferring additional powers upon the Security 
Council in separate agreements to “attenuate the 
drawbacks of the veto rule .. .”. Thus two or more 
states might agree among themselves to accept as 
binding, so far as they are concerned, any proposal 
which received a contractually specified majority 
of the votes of Security Council members, even if 
such a proposal would not be a valid decision from 
the Council’s own point of view, e. g., because a 
permanent member might have cast a negative 
vote. In support of this suggestion, the Belgian 
delegation cited several precedents designed to 
attenuate the unanimity rule of the League of Na- 
tions, and recalled several advisory opinions of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice uphold- 
ing the validity of agreements similar to those rec- 
ommended by Belgium. 

Turkey suggested (A/AC.18/52) adding two 
categories to the provisional list of Security Coun- 
cil decisions which should be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of any seven members, as suggested by 
the United States (see above), namely: decisions 
as to whether a given question should be considered 
under Chapter VI-or under Chapter VII of the 
Charter; and decisions of the Council aimed only 
at the determination of the existence of a threat 
to the peace, a breach of the peace or an act of 
aggression. 
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Argentina submitted (A/AC.18/53) a list of 
28 types of possible Security Council decisions 


3 


which, in the opinion of the Argentine delegation, — 
should be adopted by the vote of any seven mem- © 
bers of the Council. Included in the Argentine list 
were all matters referring to the recommendations _ 
concerning the admission of new Members, sus- — 
pension or expulsion of Members and decisions — 
to restore suspended rights and privileges of Mem- — 


bers, on the ground that these matters were based 
upon the “constituent powers of the Organization 
which belong to the General Assembly”. Also in- 


cluded in the list of Security Council decisions not — 


to be subject to the “veto” proposed by Argentina 
would be a variety of resolutions not involving the 


Council's exercise of its “specific powers to main- _ 
tain peace and security” (e.g., referral of questions — 
to the Assembly, approval of reports to Assembly, 
requests for the convening of special Assembly — 
sessions, decisions as to whether a matter is pro- 
cedural or substantive in character, decisions to — 


meet away from headquarters, to establish sub- 


sidiary organs, to invite states not members of the 
Council to participate in its deliberations, requests — 
for the assistance of other United Nations Charter — 
organs, requests for advisory opinions from the ~ 


International Court of Justice, as well as a number 


of other possible decisions involving the Court, and — 
recommendations concerning the appointment of 


the Secretary-General). 
Also exempt from the “veto”, following the Ar- 


gentine suggestions, would be any decisions taken ~ 
by the Council within the framework of Chapter 
VI (Pacific Settlement of Disputes) and in con-~ 
nection with the settlement of local disputes through © 


regional agencies (Article 52, paragraph 3). The 


Argentine premise for the exclusion of such de-— 
cisions from the operation of the unanimity prin-_ 
ciple was stated as follows: “The Members of the ~ 


United Nations are obliged to seek a settlement of 


all kinds of disputes as far as possible before the — 


Security Council deems it necessary to resort to 
measures of force.” 


Also before the Sub-Committee was a list of pos- 


sible decisions adopted or which might be adopted 


by the Security Council in application of the Char-~ 
ter or the -Statute of the International Court of © 
Justice. This list (A/AC.18/SC.3/3) had been— 


prepared by the Secretariat. In studying the list 
(see below) the Sub-Committee sought to deter- 


mine which of the possible decisions were to be~ 


regarded as procedural within the meaning of the 
relevant Charter Article (Article 27, paragraph 2), 
and which, whether procedural or not, should be 
taken by the vote of any seven members of the 


Security Council. The Sub-Committee, which had 
set up a working group to study this matter, sub- 
mitted a preliminary report (A/AC.18/62) to the 
Interim Committee on June 3, 1948, and a second 
report (A/AC.18/66) on how the proposed pro- 
cedures might best be adopted. 

The two reports of the Sub-Committee were dis- 
cussed by the Interim Committee at the fifteenth to 
‘nineteenth meetings (July 7-9, 1948), and, with 
certain modifications, based in part upon amend- 
‘ments submitted by China (A/AC.18/69) and 
India (A/AC.18/70), were adopted and embodied 
in the Interim Committee’s report on this subject 
' (A/578) to the General Assembly. 


(a) LIST OF POSSIBLE DECISIONS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL WITH CONCLUSIONS OF INTERIM 
COMMITTEE THEREON 


THE CHARTER 


Chapter I 


“1. Whether a matter is essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State. 
CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 


Chapter II 


“2. Recommendation to the General Assembly on the 
admission of a State to membership in the United Nations. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by |the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“3. To postpone consideration of or voting on a rec- 
ommendation of a State for membership until the next 
occasion for the consideration of applications. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“4. Recommendation to the General Assembly on the 
~ suspension from the exercise of the rights and privileges 
of membership of a Member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has been 
taken by the Security Council. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“5. Restoration of the exercise of these rights and 
privileges. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“6. Recommendation to the General Assembly on the 
expulsion of a Member of the United Nations which has 
persistently violated the principles contained in the 
Chatter. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 


Chapter IV 


“7. Steps in pursuance of recommendations addressed 
to the Security Council by the General Assembly on any 
questions or any matters within the scope of the Charter 
or relating to the powers and functions of any organs 
provided for in the Charter. 

CONCLUSION: That no definite recommendation can 
be made on this item since the voting procedure would 
depend upon the specific steps to be taken by the Security 
Council. 

“8. Steps in pursuance of recommendations to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly on the general 
principles of co-operation in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments. 
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CONCLUSION: That no definite recommendation can 
be made on this item, since the voting procedure would 
depend upon the specific steps to be taken by the Security 
Council. 

“9, Steps in pursuance of recommendations by the 
General Assembly on any questions relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security brought before 
the General Assembly by any Member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a State which is 
not a Member of the United Nations in accordance with 
Article 35, paragraph 2. 

CONCLUSION: That no definite recommendation can 
be made on this item since the voting procedure would 
depend upon the specific steps to be taken by the Security 
Council. 

“10. Submission to the General Assembly of any 
questions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“11. Request to the General Assembly that the Gen- 
etal Assembly make a recommendation on a dispute or 
situation in respect of which the Security Council is ex- 
ercising the functions assigned to it in the Charter. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“12. Consent to notification by the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly or Members of the United Na- 
tions of any matters relative to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security which are being dealt with 
by the Security Council. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“13. Consent to notification by the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly or to Members of the United 
Nations of any matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security with which the Security 
Council ceases to deal. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“14. Request to the Secretary-General for the convoca- 
tion of a special session of the General Assembly. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 


Chapter V 


“15. Approval of credentials of representatives of 
memberts of the Security Council. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“16. Acceptance and discharge of responsibilities de- 
volving upon the Security Council under international 
instruments other than the Charter and the Statute of the 
International Court. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

(a) That no definite recommendation could be 
reached on this item since the voting procedure 
would depend upon the specific steps to be taken by 
the Security Council. 

(b) That the Belgian proposal (A/AC.18/54°™) be 
adopted. 

“17. Approval of annual reports to the General As- 
sembly. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“18. Submission and approval of special reports to 
the General Assembly. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“19. Formulation of plans to be submitted to the 
Members of the United Nations for the establishment of 
a system for the regulation of armaments. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“20. Submission to the Members of the United Na- 
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tions of plans for the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“21. Whether a matter is or is not procedural within 
the meaning of Article 27, paragraph 2. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

“21a. Whether any matter before the Security Coun- 
cil falls within one of the categories which the Interim 
Committee and the General Assembly recommend should 
be determined by the vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

“22. To determine whether a question is a situation 
or a dispute for the purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

(a) That this decision should be adopted by the 
vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 
(6) That a definition of the word dispute for the 
purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3, should be 
adopted (see below).” 


DEFINITION OF A DISPUTE 

The representative of the United Kingdom submitted 
a definition of a dispute which was prepared in collabora- 
tion with other members of the Interim Committee. 
This definition was discussed and amended, and the fol- 
lowing formula was approved: 

“(1) In deciding for the purposes of Article 27, 
paragraph 3, whether a matter brought before the Security 
Council by a State or States is a dispute or a situation, 
the Security Council shall hold that a dispute arises: 

“(a) If the State or States bringing the matter be- 
fore the Security Council, and the State or States 
whose conduct is impugned, agree that there is a 
dispute. 

“(4) Whenever the State or States bringing the 
matter before the Security Council allege that the 
actions of another State or States in respect of the 
first State or States constitute a breach of an inter- 
national obligation or are endangering or are likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security, or that such actions demonstrate prep- 
aration to commit a breach of international obliga- 
tions or to endanger the maintenance of internation- 
al peace and security, and the State or States which 
are the subject of these allegations contest, or do 
not admit, the facts alleged or inferences to be 
drawn from such allegations. 

“(2) Further, if a State bringing before the Security 
Council a matter of the nature contemplated under para- 
graph (1) above, alleges that another State is violating 
the rights of a third State, and the latter supports the 
contention of the first State, then the third State shall also 
be deemed to be a party to the dispute. 

“(3) Nothing in this definition shall prevent the 
Security Council from deciding that a dispute exists in 
circumstances not covered by the above definition.” 


“22a. Whether any member of the Security Council is 
a party to a dispute before the Security Council for the 
purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“23. Organization of the Security Council in such 


manner as to enable the Council to function continuously. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“24. Arrangement of the holding of periodic meetings. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“25. Holding of meetings at places other than the 
seat of the United Nations. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“26. Establishment of such subsidiary organs as the 
Security Council deems necessary for the performance 
of its functions. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“27. Steps incidental to the establishment of a subsidi- 
ary organ: appointment of members, terms of reference, 
interpretation of terms of reference, reference of questions 
for study, approval’ of rules of procedure. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“28. Adoption of rules of procedure. 

CONCLUSION: That these decisions are procedural. 

“29. Adoption of method of selecting the President. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“30. Participation without vote of Members of the 
United Nations not members of the Security Council in 
the discussion of any question brought before the Security 
Council whenever the Security Council considers that the 
interests of those Members are specially affected. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“31. Invitation to a Member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council or to any 
State which is not a Member of the United Nations ta 
participate without vote in the discussion relating to 2 
dispute to which it is a party. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“32. Enunciation of conditions for such participation 
of a State which is not a Member of the United Nations. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“33. Whether a State not a Member of the United 
Nations has accepted the conditions deemed just by the 
Security Council for participation under Article 32. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“34. Approval of credentials of representatives ol 
States invited under Articles 31 and 32 of the Charter: 
and rule 39 of the provisional rules of procedure. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 


Chapter VI 


“35. Determination as to whether a question is < 
situation or a dispute for purposes other than those o! 
Article 27, paragraph 3. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adoptec 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council 

“36. Determination of the parties to a dispute fo! 
purposes other than those of Article 27, paragraph 3. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adoptec 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council 

“37. To remind Members of their obligations unde: 
the Charter. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“38. Establishment of procedures for the hearing o! 
disputes or situations. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“39. Request for information on the progress or the 
results of resort to peaceful means of settlement. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“40. Deletion of a question from the list of question: 
of which the Security Council is seized. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“41. To call upon the parties to a dispute to settle 
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their dispute by peaceful means of their own choice in 
accordance with Article 33, paragraph 1. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“42, To invite the parties to a dispute to continue or 
to resume their efforts to seek a solution of their dispute 
in accordance with Article 33, paragraph 1. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven fhembers of the Security Council. 

“43. Investigation of any dispute or any situation 
which might lead to international friction or give rise to 
a dispute, in order to determine whether the continuance 
of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“44, Determination whether the continuance of a dis- 
pute or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven membets of the Security Council. 

“45. To consider and discuss a dispute or a situation 
brought before the Security Council (adoption of the 
agenda). 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“46. Whether a State not a Member of the United 
Nations has accepted, for the purposes of the dispute 
which it desires to bring to the attention of the Security 
Council, the obligations of pacific settlement provided 
in the Charter. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“47. Recommendation of appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in article 33, or of a situation of like nature. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“48. Recommendation that a legal dispute should be 
referred by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Statute 
of the Court. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“49, Whether a dispute referred to the Security Coun- 
cil in accordance with Article 37, paragraph 1, is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“50. Recommendation of such terms of settlement as 
the Security Council may consider appropriate for a dis- 
pute referred to the Security Council in accordance with 
Article 37, paragraph 1. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“51. Recommendation at the request of all the parties 
to a dispute with a view to pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 


Chapter VII 


“52. Determination of the existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“53. Recommendations after the determination of the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression. 


CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“54. Decision as to what measures shall be taken in 
accordance with Articles 41 and 42. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“55. To call upon the parties concerned to comply 
with such provisional measures as the Security Council 
deems necessary or desirable. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“56. Ascertainment of compliance with provisional 
measures under Article 40. 

CONCLUSION: That no recommendation can be made 
on this item, since the voting procedure would depend 
upon the specific steps to be taken by the Security Coun- 
cil to ascertain such compliance. 

“57. Decision as to what measures not involving the 
use of armed forces ate to be employed to give effect to 
the decisions of the Security Council. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“58. To call upon the Members of the United Nations 
to apply measures not involving the use of armed force. 

CONCLUSION: No tecommendation. 

“59. Whether measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“60. To take such action by air, sea or land forces 
as may be necessaty to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“61. Establishment of the general principles to govern 
the special agreements provided for in Article 43. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“62. Initiation and negotiation of agreements under 
Article 43 governing the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general location, and the 
nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“63. To call upon the Members of the United Nations 
to make available to the Security Council armed forces, 
assistance and facilities, including rights of passage, neces- 
sary for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“64. Invitation to a Member of the United Nations 
not a member of the Security Council to participate in 
the decision of the Security Council concerning the 
employment of contingents of that Member's armed 
forces. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“65. Determination of the strength and degree of 
readiness of the national air force contingents to be held 
immediately available for combined international en- 
forcement action and of plans for their combined action, 
within the limits laid down in the special agreements 
referred to in Article 43. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“66. Approval of plans for the application of armed 
force. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“67. Establishment of and instructions to the Military 
Staff Committee. 

CONCLUSION: That no recommendation can be made 
on this item, since the voting procedure would depend 
upon the specific instructions to be given to the Military 
Staff Committee. 

“68. Approval of rules of procedure and organization 
of the Military Staff Committee. 6 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 
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“69. Solution of questions relating to the command 
of armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“70. Authorization to the Military Staff Committee 
to establish regional sub-committees. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“71. Determination as to which Members of the 
United Nations shall take the action required to carry 
out the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“72. Deleted*™ 

“73. Consideration of a report on measures taken by 
Members in the exercise of the right of self-defence under 
Article 51. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 


Chapter VIII 


“74. Recommendation to encourage the development 
of pacific settlement of local disputes through regional 
atrangements or regional agencies. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“75. Utilization of regional arrangements or agencies 
for enforcement action. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“76. Authorization to take enforcement action under 
regional arrangements or regional agencies. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 


Chapter X 


“77. Request for assistance from the Economic and 
Social Council. 
CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 


Chapter XII 


“78. Exercise of the functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval of 
the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their 
alteration or amendment. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“79. To avail itself of the assistance of the Trustee- 
ship Council to perform those functions of the United 
Nations under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the strategic 
areas. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“80. To dispense, on grounds of security, with the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 


Chapter XIV 


“81. Recommendation of the Security Council on 
conditions on which a State which is not a Member of 
the United Nations may become a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“82. Recommendation or decision in pursuance of 
Article 94, paragraph 2, upon measures to be taken to 
give effect to a judgment of the International Court of 
Justice. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“83. Request to the International Court of Justice for 
an advisory opinion on a legal question. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 


Chapter XV 


“84. Recommendation on the appointment of the 
Secretary-General. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

“85. Decision to entrust to the Secretary-General ad- — 
ditional functions. ! 

CONCLUSION: That no definite recommendation can ~ 
be made on this item, since the voting procedure would - 
depend upon the functions to fic entrusted to the Secre- 
tary-General. 


Chapter XVII 


“86. Enunciation of opinion by the Security Council — 
that there have come into force such special agreements — 
referred to in Article 43 as in the opinion of the Security 
Council enable it to begin the exercise of its responsi- 
bilities under Article 42. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 


Chapter XVIII 


“87. Vote regarding the date and place of a general 
conference of the Members of the United Nations for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is governed by ~ 
Article 109, paragraph 1, of the Charter, under which 
an unqualified majority suffices. 

“88. Vote regarding the proposal to call a general 
conference of the Members of the United Nations for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter after the tenth an- 
nual session of the General Assembly. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is governed by 
Article 109, paragraph 3, of the Charter, under which 
an unqualified majority suffices. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


Chapter I 


“89. Election of judges of the International Court of 
Justice. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is subject to an abso- 
lute majority vote of the Security Council, according to 
Article 10, paragraphs 1 and 2, of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

“90. Recommendation on the conditions under which 
a State which is a party to the Statute, but is not a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations, may participate in electing 
members of the Court. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“O91. Appointment of three members of the joint 
conference for the purpose of choosing one name for. 
each vacant seat in the International Court. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is governed by 
Article 10, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the International - 
Court of Justice. 

“92. Request of the Security Council for the appoint- 
ment of a joint conference for the purpose of choosing 
one name for each vacant seat in the International Court. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“93. Acceptance of names submitted by the joint 
conference for vacant seats in the International Court. 


“This item, originally included in the list of possible 
decisions of the Security Council, was subsequently 
deleted. 
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CONCLUSION: That this decision is subject to an 
absolute majority vote of the Security Council, according 
to Article 10, paragraphs 1 and 2, of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

“04, Fixation of a period within which those mem- 
bers of the Court who have already been elected shall 
proceed to fill the vacant seats by selection from among 
those candidates who have obtained votes either in the 
General Assembly or in the Security Council. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

“95. Fixation of the date of the election to fill vacan- 
cies in the International Court. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 


Chapter II 


“96. Determination of conditions under which the 
International Court shall be opened to States other than 
the States parties to the Statute of the International Court. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

“O7. Deleted” 


Chapter V 


“98. Recommendation concerning the participation 
of States which are parties to the Statute but are not 
Members of the United Nations in the amendment of 
the Statute. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Coun- 
il: 


(b) CLASSIFICATION BY CATEGORIES OF POSSIBLE 
DECISIONS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
The Interim Committee reached definite con- 
clusions (A/578) on the voting procedure which 
should apply to the following four categories in 
the list of possible decisions reproduced above: 


(i) Decisions which, according to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, are taken by 
an absolute majority of votes of six members of the 
Security Council, without distinction between per- 
manent and non-permanent members (Article 10, 
paragraphs 1 and 2, of the Statute). This provi- 
sion applies to Items 89 and 93. 

(ii) Decisions which, according to the Charter 
or the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
are taken by a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council, without distinction between per- 
manent and non-permanent members (Article 109, 
paragraphs 1 and 3, of the Charter and Article 10, 
paragraph 2, of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice) (Items 87, 88 and 91). 


(iii) Decisions which are of a procedural char- 
acter within the meaning of Article 27, paragraph 
2, of the Charter. 

(iv) Decisions which the Interim Committee 
recommends should be adopted by the vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council, whether 
these decisions are considered procedural or non- 
procedural. ‘ 


(c) METHODS FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF POSSIBLE SECURITY 
COUNCIL DECISIONS 


Three principal methods were suggested in the 
course of the Interim Committee's consideration of 
the implementation of the conclusions reached with 
regard to the voting on the various categories of 
possible Security Council decisions, namely: 

(i) Implementation by means of interpretation 
of the Charter, a method proposed, among others, 
by the representative of China. 

(ii) Implementation on the basis of agreement 
among the five permanent members of the Security 
Council, a method likewise advocated by the rep- 
resentative of China, as well as by other represent- 
atives, including those of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

(iii) Implementation on the basis of convoking 
a general conference to review the Charter, a meth- 
od advocated in an Argentine proposal.?”° This 
proposal was opposed by the representatives of 
Canada, France, Norway, United Kingdom and 
United States. It was adopted by the Interim Com- 
mittee by a vote of 19 to 7, with 10 abstentions. 

The final conclusions of the Interim Committee 
are set forth in Part IV of its report to the General 
Assembly (A/578). They read as follows: 


“A. The Interim Committee presents the following 
conclusions for the approval of the General Assembly: 
“1. That the General Assembly 
“Recommend to the permanent members and the 
other members of the Security Council that they deem the 
following items in the list of possible decisions of the 
Security Council to be procedural: items 3, 10, 11, 12, 
133 14. 15; 17, 18; 23.) 24.925, 26, 275,28 (and sub- 
headings), 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 45, 
46, 64, 68, 77, 79, 80, 83, 92, 94 and 95; and that the 
members of the Security Council conduct their business 
accordingly. 
“2. That the General Assembly 
“Recommend to the permanent members of the 
Security Council that they agree that the following items 
in the list of possible decisions of the Security Council 
should be adopted by the vote of any seven members, 
whether the decisions are considered procedural or non- 
procedural: items 2, 21, 21(a), 22, 22(a), 35, 36, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 74, 81, 90, 96 and 
98; and that steps be taken to make this agreement ef- 
fective. 
“3. That the General Assembly 
“Recommend to the permanent members of the 
Security Council that: 

“(a) Wherever possible, consultations should take 
place among them concerning important decisions to 
be taken by the Security Council; 

“(b) They agree among themselves to consult with 


*4This item, originally included in the list of possible 
decisions of the Security Council, was subsequently 
deleted. 

“oc A/AG18/53; seeip. 290: 
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one another, wherever possible, before a vote is taken, 
if their unanimity is required to enable the Security 
Council to function effectively; 

“(c) They agree that, if there is not unanimity, 
the minority of the permanent members, mindful of 
the fact that they are acting on behalf of all the 
United Nations, would only exercise the veto when 
they consider the question of vital importance to the 
United Nations as a whole, and that they would 
explain on what grounds they consider this condition 
to be present; 

“(d) They agree that they will not exercise their 
veto against a proposal simply because it does not go 
far enough to satisfy them; 

“(e) They agree, for the purposes of Article 27, 
paragraph 3, of the Charter, on a definition of a dis- 
pute, taking into account the proposal contained in 
the comment on item 22, part JI, of the present report. 
“4, That the General Assembly 

“Recommend to the Members of the United Na- 
tions that, in agreements conferring functions on the 
Security Council, such conditions of voting within this 
body be provided as would exclude the application of 
the rule of unanimity of the permanent members. 


“B. Whereas the deficiencies observed in the present 
functioning of the Organization of the United Nations 
require due consideration, 

“The Interim Committee recommends to the General 
Assembly to consider at its third regular session whether 
the time has come or not to call a general conference, 
as provided for in Article 109 of the Charter.” 


(4) Advisability of the Establishment of a 
Permanent Assembly Committee 

Another task entrusted to the Interim Commit- 
tee by the General Assembly required the Com- 
mittee to report to the third regular Assembly ses- 
sion on the advisability of establishing a permanent 
committee to perform the duties of the Interim 
Committee, and to formulate recommendations 
concerning the fields of activity of such a perma- 
nent body. 

In a report (A/606) on this matter to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Interim Committee unanimously 
recommended that it (i.e., the Interim Committee) 
be continued for a further period to be determined 
by the Assembly. 

The advisability of such a step had been explored 
both by the Committee itself and by one of its 
sub-committees (Sub-Committee 4). The conclu- 
sion itself was based on the Committee’s conviction 
that the Interim Committee “has, during its first 
year, performed very useful functions and justified 
the Assembly’s decision in creating it, even though 
the Committee has not yet had an opportunity to 
perform one of the functions assigned to it, namely, 
to consider and report, with its conclusions, on cer- 
tain important matters proposed for inclusion in 
the agenda of the General Assembly”. 

The Committee also concluded that, while it 
had functioned effectively, the value of its work 
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“would be enhanced if all Members of the General 
Assembly were to participate in its deliberations” 
and expressed the hope that those Members which 
had refused to participate in its work,?"* fearing 
that the Committee would infringe upon the pre- 
rogatives of other Charter organs, such as the Secu- 
rity Council, would therefore decide to join in its 
future work. 

Concerning the functions of a future Interim 
Committee, as recommended by the Committee, 
“it was agreed that [it] .. . should be vested with 
basically the same powers as those laid down in 
General Assembly resolution 111(II) of 13 No- 
vember 1947”. 

By way of clarification and, to some extent, am- 
plification of the powers and functions laid down 
in that Assembly resolution, the Interim Commit- 
tee proposed that “such preparatory work as might 
be undertaken by the Interim Committee should 
be understood to include, when practicable and 
advisable, the formulation of draft resolutions’; 
and, on specific instructions from the Assembly, 
the Interim Committee, when discharging its func- 
tions relating to the implementation of Assembly 
resolutions, would have the authority “either to 
receive reports from, and give advice to, ad hoc 
committees and commissions, or to observe, en- 
courage, and report on, the implementation of 
specified resolutions of the General Assembly”. 

Accepting a Belgian proposal (A/AC.18/44 
and Add. 1), the Interim Committee further sug- 
gested to the General Assembly that a future 
Interim Committee “might be authorized .. . to 
request advisory opinions of the International 
Court of Justice on legal questions arising within 
the scope of its activities”. 

The Interim Committee concluded that the fu- 
ture Interim Committee “should not be empowered 
to consider legal matters which might be proposed 
for inclusion in the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly. However, it was agreed that the general man- 
date of the [future] Interim Committee might re- 
quire it to express an opinion on the legal as well 
as the political, aspects of matters under its con- 
sideration and that, therefore, the [future] Interim 
Committee should be considered entitled to do so. 
This might involve the interpretation of the rele- 
vant provisions of the Assembly resolutions.” 

It was further concluded that “there was no pres- 
ent need for its [ie., the future Interim Commit- 
tee’s] competence to be extended to include eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, humanitarian and trustee- 
ship matters as such, nor to include questions 


See p. 79. 


ising within Chapter XI of the Charter [ Declara- 
nm on Non-Self-Governing Territories]”. 

Opinion in the Interim Committee was divided 
; to the advisability of empowering the future 
terim Committee to deal with administrative and 

dgetary matters. The Secretary-General, in a 
itement made on his behalf to the Committee, 
pressed “grave concern” and urged members of 
e Committee “not to recommend the extension 
> the powers of the Interim Committee to ad- 
inistrative and budgetary matters”, warning that 
would lead to administrative inefficiency because 
: overlapping functions of separate organs (A/- 
)6, Annex I). The Committee eventually decided 
) submit this question to the General Assembly 
yr consideration and decision. 

No changes were recommended in the functions 
) be performed by the future Interim Committee 
| the political field as compared with those per- 
med during its first experimental year. 

During the consideration of the over-all ques- 
on of the future Interim Committee, the Domini- 
in Republic had proposed (A/AC.18/40) cer- 
in changes as regards the method of accrediting 
ommittee representatives with a view to enabling 
@ permanent representatives to the United Na- 
ons to be entitled automatically to represent their 
untries on the Interim Committee. In this con- 
ction, the Committee “considered that the whole 
atter of credentials, particularly in relation to the 
atus and credentials of heads of permanent dele- 
tions, should be studied further before specific 
id substantive recommendations could be made 
ith regard to the Dominican proposal. The Com- 
ittee agreed, however, to suggest that, should the 
terim Committee be continued, those represent- 
ives who were duly accredited during the first 
perimental year should not be required to pre- 
ot new credentials unless the Member Govern- 
ents concerned desired to send a different repre- 
ntative.” A similar proposal on the accreditation 

representatives to the United Nations was sub- 
itted by Bolivia, and included as an annex to the 

mmittee’s report (A/606, Annex IV). 

Finally, the Committee decided, in order to fa- 
itate the Assembly's task, to attach as an annex 

its report (A/606, Annex III) the text of a 
aft resolution on the re-establishment of the In- 
im Committee for a further period to be deter- 
ined by the General Assembly. This draft resolu- 
n read as follows: 

"The General Assembly 
“Having taken note of the reports submitted to it 


the Interim Committee and of its conclusions that 
» tasks performed by it in the interval between the 
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second and third regular sessions have effectively assisted 
the Assembly in the performance of its functions and 
well justify the continuation of the Interim Committee; 
“Affirming that, for the effective performance of the 
duties specifically conferred upon the General Assembly 
by the Charter in relation to matters concerning the 
maintenance of international peace and security (Articles 
11 and 35), the promotion of international co-operation 
in the political field (Article 13), and the peaceful ad- 
justment of any situation likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations (Article 14), 
it is necessary to continue the Interim Committee for the 
purpose of considering such matters further and reporting 
with its conclusions to the General Assembly; 
“Recognizing fully the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council for prompt and effective action for the 
maintenance of international peace and security (Article 


24); 


“Resolves that: 

“1. There shall be re-established (for a period to 
be determined by the General Assembly) an Interim 
Committee on which each Member of the General As- 
sembly shall have the right to appoint one representa- 
tive; 

“2. The Interim Committee, as a subsidiary organ of 
the General Assembly established in accordance with 
Article 22 of the Charter, shall assist the General As- 
sembly in the performance of its functions by discharg- 
ing the following duties: 

“(a) To consider and report with its conclusions 
to the General Assembly on such matters as may be 
referred to it by the General Assembly; 

“(b) To consider and report with its conclusions 
to the General Assembly on any dispute or any situa- 
tion which, in virtue of Articles 11 (paragraph 2), 
14 or 35 of the Charter, has been proposed for inclu- 
sion in the agenda of the General Assembly by any 
Member of the United Nations or brought before the 
General Assembly by the Security Council, provided 
the Committee previously determines the matter to be 
both important and requiring preliminary study. Such 
determination shall be made by a majority of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, unless the 
matter is one referred by the Security Council under 
Article 11, paragraph 2, in which case a simple ma- 
jority will suffice; 

“(c) To consider systematically, using as a starting 
point the recommendations and studies of the Interim 
Committee contained in document A/605, the further 
implementation of that part of Article 11, paragraph 
1, relating to the general principles of co-operation in 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
and of that part of Article 13, paragraph 1 (a), which 
deals with the promotion of international co-operation 
in the political field, and to report with its conclusions 
to the General Assembly; 

“(d) To consider, in connexion with any matter 
under discussion by the Interim Committee, whether 
occasion may require the summoning of a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and, if it deems that 
such a session is requited, so to advise the Secretary- 
General in order that he may obtain the views of the 
Members of the United Nations thereon; 

“(e) To conduct investigations and appoint com- 
missions of inquiry within the scope of its duties, as 
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it may deem useful and necessary, provided that deci- 
sions to conduct such investigations or inquiries shall 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the members 
present and voting. An investigation or inquiry else- 
where than at the headquarters of the United Nations 
shall not be conducted without the consent of the State 
or States in whose territory it is to take place; 

“(f) To report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly on any changes in the constitution 
of the Committee [its duration] or its terms of reference 
which may be considered desirable in the light of 
experience; 

“3. The Interim Committee is hereby authorized to 
request advisory opinions of the International Court of 
Justice on legal questions arising within the scope of its 
activities; 

“4, In discharging its duties the Interim Committee 
shall at all times take into account the responsibilities of 
the Security Council under the Charter for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security as well as the 
duties assigned by the Charter or by the General Assem- 
bly or by the Security Council to other Councils or to any 
committee or commission. The Interim Committee shall 
not consider any matter of which the Security Council is 
seized; 

“5. The rules of procedure governing the proceedings 
of the Interim Committee and such sub-committees and 
commissions as it may set up shall be those adopted by 
the Interim Committee on 9 January 1948, with such 
changes and additions as the Interim Committee may 
deem necessary, provided that they are not inconsistent 
with any provision of this resolution or with any ap- 
plicable rule of procedure of the General Assembly. The 
Interim Committee shall be convened by the Secretary- 
General, in consultation with the Chairman elected dur- 
ing its previous session or the head of his delegation, 
to meet at the headquarters of the United Nations not 
later than 31 January 1949. At the opening meeting, 
the Chairman elected during the previous session of the 
Interim Committee, or the head of his delegation, shall 
preside until the Interim Committee has elected a Chair- 

- man. The Interim Committee shall meet as and when it 
deems necessary for the conduct of its business. No new 
credentials shall be required for representatives who were 
duly accredited on the Interim Committee during the pre- 
vious session; 

“6. The Secretary-General shall provide the necessary 
facilities and assign appropriate staff as required for the 
work of the Interim Committee, its sub-committees and 
commissions.” 


2. United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans (UNSCOB) 


The United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans was created by the General Assembly’s 
resolution 109(IL) of October 21, 1947.27" It met 
for the first time in Paris, on November 21, 1947, 
and, after meeting in Athens between November 
25 and 29 to arrange organizational and procedural 
questions, it established on December 1, 1947, its 
principal headquarters in Salonika, Greece, as di- 
rected by the Assembly’s resolution. 

In June 1948 it went to Geneva, where its report 


to the General Assembly (A/574) was adopted 
June 30. While in Geneva it decided that 
though it would maintain its principal headquarte 
in Salonika and would assemble there from time 
time, it would hold its sittings in Athens from t 
beginning of July 1948 unless otherwise decid 
In a supplementary report (A/644) the Comm 
tee reviewed the developments between June 
and September 10, 1948. 

On November 25, 1947, the Special Committ 
adopted a resolution requesting the Secretary-Ge 
eral to inform the Governments of Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. of its hope that they “would see fit 
participate in the work of the Committee by < 
pointing representatives in the near future” to | 
the seats held open for them in accordance w. 
the General Assembly’s resolution. 


a. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


On November 26, 1947, the Committee decid 
in principle, to establish observation groups to € 
able it to carry out efficiently the duty, impos 
upon it by the Assembly, of observing the comp 
ance of the four Governments (Albania, Bulgar 
Greece and Yugoslavia) with the Assembly's r« 
ommendations. These observation groups were 
be stationed on both sides of the frontier betwe 
Greece, on the one hand, and Albania, Bulga: 
and Yugoslavia, on the other. 

The Committee reported that only the Gre 
Government had co-operated with it in this cc 
nection, and that the observation groups were al 
to operate within Greece only, except on one oc 
sion, when Observation Group 6 was allowed 
enter Bulgarian territory to investigate a Bulgari 
claim of a Greek border violation. 

Originally, the Committee had planned to set 
six observation groups in the field and one in | 
serve, each composed of four observers and av 
iliary personnel, but this plan was later modifi 
largely because of financial reasons. On Decem| 
5, 1947, the Special Committee requested the S 
retary-General to provide funds considered ind 
pensable to the proper execution of its work, : 
dicating that in order to safeguard the internatiot 
character of the observation groups, operating co 
should be borne by the United Nations. The Sec 
tary-General replied on December 10, 1947, tl 
the appropriation requested by the Special Co 
mittee greatly exceeded the appropriation approv 
by the General Assembly, and stated that it wot 
be difficult to guarantee appropriations from t 
Working Capital Fund of the United Nations 


“See General Assembly, pp. 74-75. 
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order to cover such high costs. In reply to a re- 
newed request, the Secretary-General indicated 
(December 30, 1947) that some moderate adjust- 
ment might be possible, but only for incidental 
expenses. On January 16, 1948, UNSCOB decided 
“to accept offers of equipment and maintenance thereof 
which may be made by one or more of the Members of 
the United Nations as an aid, the re-imbursement of 
which the Special Committee will recommend to the 
next session of the General Assembly, in the event of the 
Secretary-General’s not having done so before.” 


The Secretary-General subsequently approved, in 
principle, a request for a supplementary budget of 
$164,000, and allotted funds for the period from 
February 13 to May 31, 1948. The allotment did 
not, however, cover such basic and major expenses 
as the salaries, transport and equipment of the 
observation group. 

In its report the Committee stated that it had 
found the budget provided by the General Assem- 
bly to be completely inadequate, and a serious 
handicap throughout its work. 

On December 10, 1947, UNSCOB established 
three sub-committees: the first to concern itself 
with the observation groups, the second with po- 
litical problems and the third with refugees and 
minorities. Later, on Februaty 24, 1948, when the 
Special Committee had completed its examination 
of the problem of political refugees, it decided 
that there should only be two sub-committees. 
Sub-Committee 1 was henceforth to deal with ob- 
servation groups and budgetary matters, Sub-Com- 
mittee 2 with political and administrative problems 
and with the question of political refugees and 
minorities. 

On May 27, 1948, UNSCOB decided to estab- 
lish an ad hoc Committee to sit in Salonika during 
the time that the special Committee itself would 
be working on its report in Geneva. This ad hoc 
Committee was to carry on the normal routine 
work connected with the reports of the observation 
groups, to deal with any emergency concerning the 
groups, pending a decision of the Special Commit- 
tee, and to draw the attention of the Special Com- 
mittee to all questions within its competence. 


b. CONCILIATORY ROLE OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE 


In its report the Special Committee stated that 
from the inception of its work it had “regarded the 
establishment of good neighbourly relations as the 
key to the problem. . . .; however, [it] could not 
secure co-operation from Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia and has so far been unable to assist the 
four Governments concerned to establish such rela- 
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tions’. It reviewed in detail its efforts in this con- 
nection and stated that its efforts to render effective 
help in the establishment of frontier conventions 
had likewise been fruitless. 

As regards the question of political refugees, 
the Committee found that Greece was ready to 
comply with the General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion that the four Governments co-operate in the 
voluntary repatriation of refugees where possible. 
It also found that the Greek Government had done 
all that could be expected of it under present cir- 
cumstances in housing and feeding the refugees 
under conditions which at least were comparable 
to those of Greek domestic refugees. 

The Committee felt that the political refugees 
in Greece (some 1,200) should be removed from 
that country because they were an international 
irritant, a burden on the Greek Government, and 
their lives were hopeless in many cases. The Special 
Committee therefore decided that the problem and 
the records of the refugees in Greece be turned 
over to a competent agency of the United Nations, 
and, if no United Nations body should be able to 
assume this responsibility, that the Committee 
should make a direct approach to countries to 
which some of the refugees had indicated a desire 
to emigrate—for example, to Australia, France, 
Syria, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

On February 9, 1948, the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the International Refugee Organization, 
having been contacted by the Special Committee, 
replied that it would be unable to assist in the 
solution of the refugee problem concerned. Later, 
on June 10, 1948, the Preparatory Commission in- 
formed the Special Committee that it had made a 
preliminary study of certain aspects of the problem 
and that it was prepared to examine the possibility 
of rendering assistance in solving the problem of 
international refugees in Greece. 

The Special Committee reported that it was un- 
able to take any action concerning Greek refugees 
in Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia’ because it 
“was unable to approach either the Governments 
of those countries or the refugees themselves”. 

The Special Committee also reported that it was 
hampered by a similar lack of co-operation in its 
study of the practicability of concluding agree- 
ments for the voluntary transfer of minorities, al- 
though the Greek Government was willing to co- 
operate with it. The Committee stated, however, 
that it “fully appreciates the complex character of 
the problem of minorities and is continuing its 
studies, but is not now in a position to state its 
views’. 
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c. OBSERVATION BY UNSCOB ON THE 
EXTENT OF COMPLIANCE WITH THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION OF 
OcTOBER 21, 1947 

In its report, the Special Committee reviewed 
the evidence, gathered by its own observation 
groups by direct observation and through the testi- 
mony of witnesses, which led it to conclude that, 
in varying degrees, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia were furnishing support to Greek guerrillas 
and the “so-called ‘Provisional Democratic Greek 
Government’ headed by Markos”. 

UNSCOB also investigated Greek allegations 
that Greek children were being forcibly removed 
by the guerrillas across the frontiers into Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, as well as into a number 
of other Southeastern and Eastern European coun- 
tries. The Special Committee found that in some 
cases parents had agreed, either wholeheartedly or 
under duress, to the removal of their children from 
Greek territory, while in others the children had 
been removed notwithstanding their parents’ pro- 
tests. The Committee concluded that, although the 
responsibility for the initiation of the plan could 
not be ascertained, the appearance of large num- 
bers of Greek children in the countries of the north 
indicated that the program enjoyed the approval 
and assistance of the northern governments. The 
Committee suggested that the Greek Government 
take up the matter directly with the governments 
concerned. The Special Committee further de- 
cided to forward reports on this issue to the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
and to urge these Governments to discourage any 
further removal of Greek children from Greek ter- 
ritory and to return Greek children already in their 
respective territories to Greece. 

The Greek Government subsequently (June 2, 
1948) informed UNSCOB that it had sent tele- 
grams, in connection with the removal of the chil- 
dren, to the Governments of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia and, 
through the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, to the Government of Albania. The Polish 
Government denied that any Greek children were 
in Poland, but said it considered that Greek chil- 
dren who might be forced to abandon their homes 
had the right to shelter. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment acknowledged receiving Greek children on 
humanitarian grounds, stating that they had lost 
their parents as a result of military operations in 
Greece and had not been torn from their families. 

As regards the various allegations of border vio- 
lations made by Greece, on the one hand, and by 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the other, 
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the Committee reported that, with the exception of 
one case, it had not been permitted to visit the ter- 
ritories of the northern neighbor states of Greece. 
This case arose out of a Bulgarian complaint that 
a Bulgarian patrol of three soldiers, while on Bul- 
garian soil, had been fired on and abducted by 
Greek troops. The incident was said to have oc 
curred on an island in the Evros River, where the: 
Greco-Bulgarian boundary line is in dispute, on 
April 4, 1948. In this instance, Bulgaria, accepting 
a request of the Special Committee, permitted an 
UNSCOB observation group (Observation Group 
6) to make an on-the-spot investigation and pro- 
vided Bulgarian officers to co-operate with the 
Group. The investigation on the island took place 
on April 29, 1948, and the Committee concluded 
that the Bulgarian version of the incident was more 
probable than the differing account thereof by 
Greek authorities. 

The Australian delegation abstained from vot- 
ing on the chapter (Chapter III) of the Commit- 
tee’s report dealing with the observations by the 
Special Committee of the extent of compliance to’ 
the General Assembly's resolution, and expressed) 
general reservations to this chapter. 

In these reservations, the Australian delegation 
stated that the Special Committee had been given 
the primary function of assisting the four Govern- 
ments concerned in the implementation of certain 
recommendations (i.e, those contained in para- 
gtaph 5 of the Assembly’s resolution,?"* to the 
effect that the four Governments should establish 
normal diplomatic and good neighborly relations; 
that they establish frontier conventions; that they 
co-operate in the settlement of problems arising 
out of the presence of refugees; and that they study 
the practicability of concluding agreements for 
the voluntary transfer of minorities). As a second- 
ary function, the Committee was to observe the 
compliance of the four States with these recom- 
mendations. 

The Special Committee had, however, been 
given no mandate as far as paragraph 4 of the 
Assembly's resolution was concerned (ie., the 
paragraph calling on Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia to do nothing to furnish aid and assistance 
to the guerrillas). In this connection, the Aus- 
tralian delegation referred to the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Special Committee on January 15, 1948, 
that the instructions to the Committee’s observa- 
tion groups should be based on paragraph 5 (I) of 
the Assembly’s resolution, to the exclusion of para- 
gtaph 4. The observation groups had, however, 
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ot merely concerned themselves with the presence 
tt absence of good neighborly relations, but had 
atried out investigations, cross-examined witnesses 
d heard evidence from various sources. In May 
948 the Special Committee had reversed its pre- 
ious decision and based its instructions to the 
servation groups on paragraph 4, as well as on 
aragraph 5, of the Assembly’s resolution, and had 
uthorized the observation groups to make use of 
available sources of information. The Australian 
elegation dissented from this decision. The Aus- 
ralian reservation concluded: 


“It is largely on the ‘investigations’ by the observa- 
ion groups of ‘aid and assistance’ that chapter III, and 
in particular chapter III B, of the report is based. The 
ustralian delegation as a rule abstained from these ‘con- 
usions’ contained in chapter III B which were not based 
nm the direct observations of observers. In its opinion, 
it Was as unnecessary as it was inadvisable to draw cate- 
orical conclusions either from the presumptions of ob- 
ervers who had no access to three of the four countries 
oncerned or from the evidence of witnesses produced by 
nly one of the four interested Governments. 

_ “Maintaining then its view, that the observation groups 
should have been limited to observing the compliance or 
non-compliance of the Governments concerned with the 
Assembly's recommendation that they establish good 
neighbourly relations among themselves, the Australian 
delegation must enter a general reservation to chapter III 
of the report. This section gives disproportionate em- 
phasis to activities which in the opinion of the Australian 
delegation were not in accordance with the spirit and 
intention of the General Assembly when it passed its 
resolution of 21 October 1947.” 


7. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Conclusions 
On the basis of events which had come to its 
cnowledge up to June 16, 1948, the Special Com- 
nittee reported the following conclusions to the 
seneral Assembly (A/574) : 


“The Special Committee has consistently endeavoured 
‘o assist Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the one 
and, and Greece, on the other, to establish normal dip- 
omatic and good neighbourly relations amongst them- 
elves. The Government of Greece has co-operated with 
he Special Committee in implementing the resolution of 
he General Assembly of 21 October 1947. The Govern- 
nents of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the other 
vand, have refused to co-operate with the Special Com- 
Mittee or even to recognize it is a duly constituted body 
yf the United Nations. Because of this refusal to co- 
yperate with it, the Special Committee has thus far been 
inable to give substantial assistance to the four Govern- 
nents in the implementation of the recommendations 
ontained in the General Assembly’s resolution concern- 
ng (1) establishment of normal diplomatic and good 
weighbourly relations; (2) frontier conventions; (3) 
litical refugees; and (4) voluntary transfer of minor- 
ties. 

“Good neighbourly relations between Greece and her 
1orthern neighbours do not exist. Diplomatic relations 
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exist between Greece and Yugoslavia, but these relations 
are not normal. There are no diplomatic relations be- 
tween Albania and Greece. The Special Committee has 
been informed that the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Bulgaria and Greece is now under discus- 
sion in Washington, D. C. (U.S.A.). 

“It appears to the Special Committee that the Greek 
guerrillas have received aid and assistance from Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia; that they have been furnished 
with war material and other supplies from those coun- 
tries; that they have been allowed to use the territories of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia for tactical operations; 
and that after rest or medical treatment in the territories 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, their return to 
Greece has been facilitated. The Special Committee 
further finds that moral support has been given to the 
guerrillas through Government-controlled radio stations, 
the existence of the broadcasting station of the Greek 
guerrillas on Yugoslavia soil, and the systematic organiza- 
tion of aid committees. This assistance has been on such 
a scale that the Special Committee has concluded that it 
has been given with the knowledge of the Governments 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

“So long as events along the northern borders of 
Greece show that support is being given to the Greek 
guerrillas from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, the 
Special Committee is convinced that a threat to the politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity of Greece will 
exist, and international peace and security in the Balkans 
will be endangered. 

“Although the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia have not so far co-operated with it, the Spe- 
cial Committee is convinced that it would be possible 
to assist these Governments and the Government of 
Greece to reach, in the interest of all, a peaceful settle- 
ment of their differences if the Governments concerned 
were prepared to act in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution of 21 October 1947 and in the 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations. It is with 
this hope that the Special Committee is continuing its 
task.” 


(2) Recommendations 

On the basis of its work and conclusions, the 
Special Committee made the following four recom- 
mendations: 

“As long as the present disturbed conditions along the 
northern frontiers of Greece continue, it is, in the opinion 
of the Special Committee, essential that the functions of 
exercising vigilance with regard to the relations between 
Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece and of en- 
deavouring to bring about a peaceful settlement of exist- 
ing tension and difficulties, remain entrusted to an agency 
of the United Nations.” 


This recommendation was accepted by a vote 
of 8 to 0, with 1 member (France) abstaining. 

“The Special Committee, however, recommends that 
consideration should be given to the constitution of the 
Special Committee in a form which would not entail so 
heavy a financial burden on the United Nations and on 
the nations members of the Special Committee.” 


This recommendation was adopted by a vote of 
6 to 0, with 3 members—Australia, France, United 
Kingdom—abstaining. 
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“The Special Committee recommends that the nations 
which have provided observers and equipment shall be 
reimbursed for the expenses incurred and that the United 
Nations shall meet all such expenses in the future.” 


This recommendation was adopted unanimously, 
as was the fourth (final) recommendation reading: 

“The Special Committee recommends that the General 
Assembly shall consider ways and means of obtaining the 
co-operation of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia with 
the Special Committee.” 


e. SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


In its supplementary report (A/644), covering 
developments between June 17 and September 10, 
1948, the Special Committee informed the General 
Assembly that no fundamental change had occurred 
in the situation as described in its original report 
and confirmed the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which it had there expressed. It also recom- 
mended that the Assembly warn Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia that continued aid to the Greek 
guerrillas endangered peace in the Balkans and 
that it recommend all states to exercise care not to 
do anything to assist any armed group fighting 
against the Greek Government. 

It recommended that the General Assembly 
should instruct the Special Committee 

“(1) To observe and report upon the response of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the General Assem- 
bly’s injunction not to furnish aid and assistance to the 
Greek guerrillas, in accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 109 (II) of 21 October 1947 and any other 
resolution which the General Assembly may adopt; 

“(2) To continue to utilize observation groups in 
such a manner and with such personnel and equipment as 
the Special Committee deems necessary for the fulfilment 
of its task; 

“(3) To be available to assist the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece and Yugoslavia in the im- 


plementation of the recommendations of the General 
Assembly.” 


The Australian delegation abstained from voting 
on these general recommendations on the grounds 
that it would have been wiser in the circumstances 
for the Committee to have made no recommenda- 
tions and to have left the question of finding a 
solution to the General Assembly. 


3. United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea 


The United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea, established by resolution 112(II) of the 
General Assembly on November 14, 1947,?7 sub- 
mitted the first part of its report to the Assembly 
in August 1948 (A/575 and Add. 1, and Add. 2) .?8° 
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The Commission held its first meeting in Seou’ 
Korea, on January 12, 1948, and elected K.P.S 
Menon (India) as temporary Chairman. On Feb 
ruary 4, Mr. Menon was elected permanent Chair 
man. Later, in view of the imminent deparctur 
from Seoul of Mr. Menon, the Commission decides 
to rotate the office of Chairman among Commis 
sion members for fifteen-day periods, a syster, 
which began with the chairmanship of the Frenc! 
representative on March 17, 1948. Liu Yu-Wai 
(China) was elected permanent Rapporteur of thi 
Commission on February 4.° 

To facilitate its tasks, the Commission estab 
lished three sub-committees, one ad hoc sub-com: 
mittee, several observation groups and a Mais 
Committee. 

While the Commission enjoyed the co-opera 
tion of the United States military authorities iy 
Southern Korea, its efforts to establish liaison wit! 
the Soviet authorities in Northern Korea prover 
unsuccessful, and the Commission did not gaij 
access to Northern Korea. 

In these circumstances, the Commission decide: 
to avail itself of a provision in the General As 
sembly’s resolution, authorizing it to consult thi 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly. Th 
latter, on February 26, 1948, expressed the viev 
that “it is incumbent upon the United Nation 
Temporary Commission on Korea” to implemen 
the Assembly’s resolution of November 14, 1947 
“in such parts of Korea as are accessible to th 
Commission”. 

The Commission, guided by this expression o 
the Interim Committee’s opinion, decided to ob 
serve the elections in South Korea which, accord 
ing to an announcement of the United States mili 
tary authorities, would be held on May 10, 1946 
This decision, the Report of the Commission addec¢ 
“did not imply any essential change in the opinios 
of the members of the Commission that they wer 
primarily concerned with Korea as a whole”. 

The Commission submitted certain suggestion 
to the authorities concerned, calling for modifica 
tions of existing regulations to assure free elections 
These suggestions were accepted. During the elec 
tions themselves, observer groups of the Commis 
sion made extensive journeys throughout Soutl 
Korea. While noting certain complaints, thi 
Commission concluded (A/575) that: 

“(a) There existed in South Korea during the perio: 


of preparation for the elections and on Election Da: 
itself, a reasonable degree of free atmosphere whereit 


2See p. 88. 
*°The Committee completed the second part of its re 
port (A/AC.19/80/Add.1) on October 15, 1948. 


lemoctatic rights of freedom of speech, Press and assem- 
ly were recognized and respected; 

“(b) The United States Army Forces in Korea and 
ie South Korean Interim Government complied with 
e@ recommendations of the Commission on electoral 
rocedures and the conduct of the elections conformed 
enerally to the electoral laws and regulations; 

' “(c) The elections were regarded as a step in the 
e-establishment of the independence of Korea and, as 
uch, were the only substantial issue placed before the 
lectorate, resulting in the large percentage both of reg- 
stration and balloting; the candidates who stood for 
lection were in favour of this method of effecting the 
inity and independence of Korea and therefore did not 
slace any fundamentally conflicting issues before the 
slectorate; and opposition to the issues involved in the 
lections took the form of a boycott of the elections 
emselves; 

“(d) Having taken into account the reports of its 
servation groups, and the conclusions noted above, and 
ring in mind the traditional and historical background 
f the people of Korea, the results of the ballot of 10 
May 1948 are a valid expression of the free will of the 
lectorate in those parts of Korea which were accessible 
© the Commission and in which the inhabitants consti- 
te approximately two-thirds of the people of all Korea.” 


The statistics gathered by the Commission in- 
icated that approximately 75 per cent of the 
dotential electorate of South Korea had actually 
articipated in the elections. 

Observation of the elections constituted only one 
dart of the task assigned to thé Commission by the 
General Assembly. A further instruction called 

pon the Commission to consult with the national 
eon Government constituted as a result of the 
elections. 

Since not all parts of Korea had participated in 

e elections, some members of the Commission 
ic whether the authorities established in 
South Korea could properly be regarded as a na- 
tional government of the kind referred to in the 
resolution of the General Assembly. The Com- 
mission, however, decided by a vote of 4 to 2 to 
enter into consultations with the Korean Govern- 
ment, a decision of which it notified President 
Syngman Rhee of that Government on August 18, 
1948. 

The task of the actual consultations was assigned 
subsequently to the Commission’s Main Committee, 
which had remained in Seoul. The Commission 
itself left Korea shortly after the elections and 
drafted the first part of its report in Shanghai. It 
returned to Seoul on June 7, remaining there until 
September 2, when it left for Lake Success to draft 
the second part of the report. In this report (A/- 
AC.19/80/Add. 1) the Commission stated, inter 
alia: 


“(c) Even though the elections of 10 May 1948 were 
restricted to South Korea and were opposed by some 
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political parties and kindred organizations in that area, 
nevertheless, they were an impressive expression of the 
will of the Korean people in their attempt to achieve 
their independence and the unification of their country. 
The misgivings that the elections might produce an 
Assembly of a unilateral character proved finally to be 
groundless. For it was indeed significant that the election 
of a large number of independents prevented the two 
parties which had been predominant in politics in South 
Korea from jointly obtaining an absolute majority in the 
Assembly. Moreover, the elected representatives under- 
took their responsibilities with seriousness and despatch, 
and there was considerable evidence that, in the exercise 
of their judgment, they were not subject to the control 
of any one political party. Their proceeding without 
delay to the constituting of an Assembly and the forma- 
tion of a Government was a reflection of the desire of 
the Korean people to expedite the achievement of their 
independence. 

“(d) The Government established by the elected 
representatives has assumed the functions previously exer- 
cised by the Military Government of the United States 
Armed Forces in Korea and a progressive and orderly 
transfer of these functions is reaching its final stage. 

“Agreements have been reached for the training of 
internal security forces and the settlement of financial 
matters. Providing the transfer of governmental func- 
tions is satisfactorily completed and provisions made for 
adequate security forces, it is to be expected that the 
degree of support accorded to the new Korean Govern- 
ment by the people, as evidenced by the election returns 
of 10 May 1948, will enable it adequately to perform 
the normal functions of a government. In view of the 
fact, however, that for some years to come South Korea 
will be unable to support itself without help from abroad, 
the establishment of the basis for a viable economy is of 
paramount importance.” 


The Commission went on to point out: 


“(e) All these developments, however, have been 
overshadowed by the grim reality of a divided Korea. 
All Koreans, regardless of their political affiliations or 
social standing, are united in their condemnation of this 
disunity. The Commission maintains the view that for 
the social, political and economic well-being of Korea 
immediate unification is absolutely essential. 

“The efforts of the Korean leaders for the attainment 
of this unity, official and unofficial such as they have been, 
have failed to achieve any positive results. The reason 
for this failure must be attributed in the main to the 
tension prevailing in the international situation.” 


The Assembly was therefore faced with the situ- 
ation of two regimes, one in North Korea and one 
in South Korea, both claiming sovereignty in their 
respective areas and both exercising effective au- 
thority, subject only to the rights of the occupying 
forces. The Commission stated its opinion that 
even though 
“effective jurisdiction of the Government established in 
Seoul does not extend to the north, the view is held that 
this Government does provide a basis from which it may 
be possible to proceed to unification by peaceful methods 
of negotiation, at least in the economic field where such 
unity is of vital importance. It is the opinion of the 
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Commission that the need for setting up some procedure 
for peaceful negotiations is urgent and must take place 
before military evacuation of the occupying forces aban- 
dons Korea to the arbitrary rule of rival political regimes 
whose military forces might find themselves driven to 
internecine warfare.” 

The Commission refrained from outlining any 
specific resolution for consideration by the Assem- 
bly, expressing the view that the Korean problem 
was only one aspect of the general international 
situation. It did, however, express the belief that, 
notwithstanding this, there were prospects that 
the prevailing tension between North and South 
Korea might be eased in the course of time. It 
recommended that the Assembly should remain 
seized of the Korean question. 


4. Progress Report of the United Nations 
Mediator on Palestine 


On September 16, 1948, 24 hours before his 
assassination, the United Nations Mediator on Pal- 
estine, Count Folke Bernadotte, had prepared a 
progress report for submission to the General As- 
sembly.?5? 


a. STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT 


The report (A/648) states the Mediator’s con- 
viction that prompt Assembly action would greatly 
enhance the prospects of a peaceful settlement in 
the Holy Land, and would, in fact, be indispensable 
for such a settlement. 

It covers the Mediator’s activities during the 
Palestine truce from June 11 to July 9, 1948, and 
the one which, beginning on July 18, 1948, was 
still in force when the report was submitted to the 
Assembly. 

The report is divided into three parts, each of 
which is devoted to a broad aspect of the Palestine 
situation. Thus Part I deals with the mediation 
effort per se, Part II with the supervision of the 
two truces and Part III with the question of assist- 
ance to refugees, particularly some 360,000 Arab 
refugees who left, or were expelled from, Israel- 
ruled parts of Palestine during the fighting in the 
Holy Land. 

Annexes to the report reproduce textually im- 
portant communications exchanged between the 
Mediator and the two contesting parties (Annexes 
I and II to Part 1) and tabulate the replies and aid 
furnished in response to requests for specific com- 
modities to alleviate the plight of refugees (An- 
nexes I and II to Part IIT). A further annex con- 
tains the flight log of the Mediator from May 27 
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to September 9, 1948 (Annex III to Part I). Th 
flight log is reproduced below.?** 


b. THE MEDIATOR’S CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Conclusions on the Mediation Effort 
The operative part of the report consists of th 
conclusions reached by the Mediator on each « 
the three major aspects of the Palestine probler 
These conclusions are stated in his report in tl 
following terms: 


“1. Since I presented my written suggestions to tl 
Arab and Jewish authorities on 27 June, I have ma 
no formal submission to either party of further sugge 
tions or proposals for a definitive settlement. Since th 
date, however, I have held many oral discussions in tl 
Arab capitals and Tel Aviv, in the course of which vai 
ous ideas on settlement have been freely exchanged. / 
regards my original suggestions, I hold to the opinic 
that they offered a general framework within which 
reasonable and workable settlement might have bee 
reached, had the two parties concerned been willing © 
discuss them. They were flatly rejected, however, | 
both parties. Since they were put forth on the explic 
condition that they were purely tentative, were designe 
primarily to elicit views and counter-suggestions fro 
each party, and, in any event, could be implemented on 
if agreed upon by both parties, I have never since press¢ 
them. With respect to one basic concept in my sugge 
tions, it has become increasingly clear to me that, hoy 
ever desirable a political and economic union might | 
in Palestine, the time is certainly not now propitious ft 
the effectuation of any such scheme. 

“2. I do not consider it to be within my province - 
recommend to the Members of the United Nations a pr 
posed course of action on the Palestine question. That 
a responsibility of the Members acting through the appr 
priate organs. In my role as United Nations Mediate 
however, it was inevitable that I should accumulate ii 
formation and draw conclusions from my experien 
which might well be of assistance to Members of tl 
United Nations in charting the future course of Unite 
Nations action on Palestine. I consider it my duty, ther 
fore, to acquaint the Members of the United Nation 
through the medium of this report, with certain of tl 
conclusions on means of peaceful adjustment which hay 
evolved from my frequent consultations with Arab ar 
Jewish authorities over the past three and one-ha 
months and from my personal appraisal of the preset 
Palestinian scene. I do not suggest that these conclusiot 
would provide the basis for a proposal which woul 
readily win the willing approval of both parties. I hay 
not, in the course of my intensive efforts to achieve agre 
ment between Arabs and Jews, been able to devise ar 
such formula. I am convinced, however, that it is possib 
at this stage to formulate a proposal which, if firm! 
approved and strongly backed by the General Assembl 
would not be forcibly resisted by either side, confident ; 
I am, of course, that the Security Council stands firm i 
its resolution of 15 July that military action shall not t 
employed by either party in the Palestine dispute. — 


Ror the Mediator’s appointment, see p. 281; for not 
fication of his death, see Security Council, p. 450. 

See pp. 312-13. 

*Doc. $/863; see Security Council, p. 432. 
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cannot be ignored that the vast difference between now 
and last November is that a war has been started and 
stopped and that in the intervening months decisive 
events have occurred. 


SEVEN BASIC PREMISES 


“3. The following seven. basic premises form the 
basis for my conclusions: 
Return to peace 

“(a) Peace must return to Palestine and every feasible 
measure should be taken to ensure that hostilities will 
not be resumed and that harmonious relations between 
Arab and Jew will ultimately be restored. 
The Jewish State 

“(b) A Jewish State called Israel exists in Palestine 
and there are no sound reasons for assuming that it will 
not continue to do so. 
Boundary determination 

“(c) The boundaries of this new State must finally be 
fixed either by formal agreement between the parties 
concerned or failing that, by the United Nations. 
Continuous frontiers 

“(d) Adherence to the principle of geographical 
homogeneity and integration, which should be the major 
objective of the boundary arrangements, should apply 
equally to Arab and Jewish territories, whose frontiers 
should not, therefore, be rigidly controlled by the terri- 
torial arrangements envisaged in the resolution of 29 
November. 
Right of repatriation 

“(e) The right of innocent people, uprooted from 
their homes by the present terror and ravages of war, to 
return to their homes, should be affirmed and made effec- 
tive, with assurance of adequate compensation for the 
property of those who may choose not to return. 
Jerusalem 

“(f) The City of Jerusalem, because of its religious 
and international significance and the complexity of in- 
terests involved, should be accorded special and separate 
treatment. 
International responsibility 

“(g) International responsibility should be expressed 
where desirable and necessary in the form of inter- 
national guarantees, as a means of allaying existing fears, 
and particularly with regard to boundaries and human 
rights. 


SPECIFIC CONCLUSIONS 


“4. The following conclusions, broadly outlined, 
would, in my view, considering all the circumstances, 
provide a reasonable, equitable and workable basis for 
settlement: 

“(a) Since the Security Council, under pain of Chap- 
ter VIII sanctions, has forbidden further employment of 
military action in Palestine as a means of settling the dis- 
pute, hostilities should be pronounced formally ended 
either by mutual agreement of the parties or, failing that, 
by the United Nations. The existing indefinite truce 
should be superseded by a formal peace, or at the mini- 
mum, an armistice which would involve either complete 
withdrawal and demobilization of armed forces or their 
wide separation by creation of broad demilitarized zones 
under United Nations supervision. 

“(b) The frontiers between the Arab and Jewish 
territories, in the absence of agreement between Arabs 
and Jews, should be established by the United Nations 
and delimited by a technical boundaries commission ap- 


pointed by and responsible to the United Nations, with 
the following revisions in the boundaries broadly defined 
in the resolution of the General Assembly of 29 No- 
vember in order to make them more equitable, workable 
and consistent with existing realities in Palestine. 

“(i) The area known as the Negeb, south of a line 
running from the sea near Majdal east-southeast to 
Faluja (both of which places would be in Arab terri- 
tory), should be defined as Arab territory; 

“(ii) The frontier should run from Faluja north- 
northeast to Ramleh and Lydda (both of which places 
would be in Arab territory), the frontier at Lydda then 
following the line established in the General Assembly 
resolution of 29 November; 

“(iii) Galilee should be defined as Jewish territory. 
“(c) The disposition of the territory of Palestine not 

included within the boundaries of the Jewish State should 
be left to the Governments of the Arab States in full con- 
sultation with the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, with the 
recommendation, howeyer, that in view of the historical 
connexion and common interests of Transjordan and 
Palestine, there would be compelling reasons for merging 
the Arab territory of Palestine with the territory of 
Transjordan, subject to such frontier rectifications regard- 
ing other Arab States as may be found practicable and 
desirable. 

“(d) The United Nations, by declaration or other ap- 
propriate means, should undertake to provide special 
assurance that the boundaries between the Arab and Jew- 
ish territories shall be respected and maintained, subject 
only to such modifications as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the parties concerned. 

“(e) The port of Haifa, including the oil refineries 
and terminals, and without prejudice to their inclusion 
in the sovereign territory of the Jewish State or the ad- 
ministration of the city of Haifa, should be declared a 
free port, with assurances of free access for interested 
Arab countries and an undertaking on their part to place 
no obstacle in the way of oil deliveries by pipeline to the 
Haifa refineries, whose distribution would continue on 
the basis of the historical pattern. 

“(f) The airport of Lydda should be declared a free 
airport with assurance of access to it and employment of 
its facilities for Jerusalem and interested Arab countries. 

“(g) The City of Jerusalem, which should be under- 
stood as covering the area defined in the resolution of 
the General Assembly of 29 November, should be treated 
separately and should be placed under effective United 
Nations control with maximum feasible local autonomy 
for its Arab and Jewish communities, with full safeguards 
for the protection of the Holy Places and sites and free 
access to them, and for religious freedom. 

“(h) The right of unimpeded access to Jerusalem, by 
road, rail or air, should be fully respected by all parties. 

“(i) The right of the Arab refugees to return to their 
homes in Jewish-controlled territory at the earliest pos- 
sible date should be affirmed by the United Nations, and 
their repatriation, resettlement and economic and social 
rehabilitation, and payment of adequate compensation 
for the property of those choosing not to return, should 
be supervised and assisted by the United Nations con- 
ciliation commission described in paragraph (k) below. 

“(j) The political, economic, social and religious 
rights of all Arabs in the Jewish territory of Palestine 
and of all Jews in the Arab territory of Palestine should 
be fully guaranteed and respected by the authorities. 
The conciliation commission provided for in the follow- 
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ing paragraph should supervise the observance of this 
guarantee. It should also lend its good offices, on the in- 
vitation of the parties, to any efforts toward exchanges of 
populations with a view to eliminating troublesome mi- 
nority problems, and on the basis of adequate compensa- 
tion for property owned. 

“(k) In view of the special nature of the Palestine 
problem and the dangerous complexities of Arab-Jewish 
relationships, the United Nations should establish a Pal- 
estine conciliation commission. This commission, which 
should be appointed for a limited period, should be re- 
sponsible to the United Nations and act under its author- 
ity. The commission, assisted by such United Nations per- 
sonnel as may prove necessary, should undertake: 


“(i) To employ its good offices to make such rec- 
ommendations to the parties or to the United Nations, 
and to take such other steps as may be appropriate, 
with a view to ensuring the continuation of the peace- 
ful adjustment of the situation in Palestine; 

“(ii) Such measures as it might consider appro- 
Pfiate in fostering the cultivation of friendly relations 
between Arabs and Jews; 

“(iii) To supervise the observance of such boun- 
dary, road, railroad, free port, free airport, minority 
rights and other arrangements as may be decided upon 
by the United Nations; 

“(iv) To report promptly to the United Nations 
any development in Palestine likely to alter the ar- 
rangements approved by the United Nations in the 
Palestine settlement or to threaten the peace of the 
area.” 


(2) Conclusions regarding the Truce Operation 


“1. The supervision of the truce is a continuing re- 
sponsibility and it is neither necessary nor desirable at 
this stage to formulate any definitive views concerning 
the operation. The experience thus far gained in the 
supervision of two truces extending over a total period 
of more than three months has been very valuable, how- 
ever, and on the basis of this experience certain analyses 
and conclusions may even now be usefully set forth. 

“2. In assessing in general terms the entire period of 
truce, my dual role of Mediator and of supervisor of truce 
observation is an important factor. Conditions of truce, 
even though subject to frequent minor and occasional 
major infractions by both parties, provide a peaceful 
basis indispensable to the task of mediation. At the same 
time, organizing and supervising truce observance make 
imperative demands on time and staff. I am inevitably 
drawn into the settlement of disputes arising solely out 
of the truce, and it may be readily appreciated that my 
position and decisions as truce supervisor cannot, in the 
minds of the disputants, be easily dissociated from my 
role in the more fundamental task of mediation. 

“3. The situation in Jerusalem has been considerably 
more tense and difficult during the second truce than 
during the first. This fact is due to a complex of reasons 
among which are the change in military dispositions be- 
tween truces, and the increased concentration of man- 
power which appears to have taken place there in the 
interval between the truces. The special importance 
which each side attaches to the status of Jerusalem in a 
general settlement of the Palestine problem is, in the cir- 
cumstances, a constant influence tending to heighten the 
tension there. 

“4. However, the situation in Jerusalem has shown 
recent improvement. The decision of the Security Coun- 


cil on 19 August fixing the responsibility of the parties 
under the cease-fire order, a considerable increase in the 
number of United Nations Observers stationed there, and 
intensive efforts to achieve localized demilitarization 
agreements, have produced beneficial results. Neverthe- 
less, the conditions in Jerusalem are such that not even 
the increased number of Observers now there could for 
long maintain the truce in the City if it should appear 
likely that a settlement would be indefinitely deferred. 

“5. United Nations supervision of the regular food 
convoys for Jerusalem has been an important feature of © 
both truces. The movement of these convoys involved 
difficult negotiation and constant supervision and escort. 
Apart from some sniping activity during the early days 
of each truce, the convoy system has worked remarkably 
well. On the other hand, persistent efforts to ensure the 
flow of water to Jerusalem through the main pipe-lines 
have met with failure during both truces, the destruction 
of the Latrun pumping station having so far nullified all 
efforts to solve the problem during the second truce. 

“6. The period of the first truce coincided with the 
ripening of cereal crops in Palestine. Since the front 
lines ran almost entirely through land belonging to Arab 
cultivators, a great number of fields bearing crops was in 
no-man’s land or behind Jewish positions. Attempts by 
Arabs to harvest crops in no-man’s land and in the vi- 
cinity of and sometimes behind Jewish positions often 
led the Jews to react by firing on the harvesters. This 
was a major complication during the first truce, both 
before and after my ruling of 16 June, and explains many 
of the breaches of truce and the difficulties of truce 
observation over a wide area. During the second truce, 
incidents of this nature have been relatively few, since 
the harvest season for cereal crops is over. The efforts of 
Observers in securing local agreements regarding harvest- 
ing of crops undoubtedly saved many crops that would 
otherwise have been lost. 

“7. The fact that in the Negeb there is no continuous 
front line has been, during both truces, a special cause 
of difficulty as a result of the need for each side to by-pass 
the other’s positions in order to supply some of its own 
positions. Convoys under United Nations supervision 
largely solved the problem, though not without friction, 
during the first truce. During the second truce a similar 
system was proposed, but agreement on conditions could 
not be reached with the parties. Consequently, on 14 
September I laid down the terms governing future con- 
voys in the Negeb. 

“8. In considering the effectiveness of the truce super- 
vision, attention must be paid to two distinct, though re- 
lated, aspects of the problem. On the one hand, there is 
the problem of observing the actual fighting fronts, of 
dealing with incidents which may arise there and prevent- 
ing, if possible, any further outbreak of hostilities. On 
the other hand, there is the observation which is neces- 
sary over a vast area to check whether or not materials 
and men are being moved in a manner to confer a mili- 
tary advantage contrary to the terms of the truce. As 
regards the second aspect of this problem, an important 
consideration is that the area under observation covers a 
very large part of the Middle East and that the necessity 
to concentrate a majority of the limited number of 
Observers at my disposal near the fighting fronts restricts 
the number available for duties elsewhere. The avail- 
ability of an increased number of Observers has enabled 
me to ensure a more extensive supervision, especially in 
territories outside Palestine. 
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“9. Experience has shown that the more quickly ac- 
jon can be taken to deal with a local violation, the more 
sasily incidents are controlled or prevented. It must be 
.dmitted that, on occasion, slowness to act, often because 
of circumstances beyond control, has hampered the opera- 
ion of the truce supervision. Although the Secretary- 
Seneral of the United Nations has given me the fullest 
0-operation and every assistance available to him, it is 
ipparent that the United Nations was not in position as 
egards Observer personnel, armed guards, communica- 
ions and transportation equipment or budgetary pro- 
rision to set up rapidly the elaborate machinery of truce 
ybservation required. 

“10. The second truce differed from the first princi- 
sally in the fact that it was ordered by the Security 
Council under threat of further action under Chapter VII 
of the Charter, and that no time limit was set. This in- 
‘roduced a new element into the situation as compared 
with the first truce, in that the second truce involved 
compliance with a Security Council order. There is a 
sendency on each side to regard alleged breaches by the 
other side of a truce which has been ordered by the 
Security Council as calling for prompt action by that 
Council. Both sides now evidence a sense of grievance 
and complain that the compulsory prolongation of the 
truce is contrary to their interests. This feeling is inevi- 
tably reflected in their attitudes toward the Observers 
and truce obligations in general. The truce undoubtedly 
imposes a heavy burden on both sides, but even so, the 
burden of war would be heavier. 

“11. The truce is not an end in itself. Its purpose is 
to prepare the way for a peaceful settlement. There is a 
period during which the potentiality for constructive ac- 
tion, which flows from the fact that a truce has been 
achieved by international intervention, is at a maximum. 
If, however, there appears no prospect of relieving the 
existing tension by some afrangement which holds con- 
crete promise of peace, the machinery of truce supervision 
will in time lose its effectiveness and become an object 
of cynicism. If this period of maximum tendency to 
forego military action as a means of achieving a desired 
settlement is not seized, the advantage gained by inter- 
national intervention may well be lost.” 


(3) Conclusions regarding Assistance to Refugees 


“1. Conclusions which may be derived from the ex- 
perience to date are summarized as follows: 

“(a) As a result of the conflict in Palestine there are 
approximately 360,000 Arab refugees and 7,000 Jewish 
refugees requiring aid in that country and adjacent 
States. 

“(b) Large numbers of these are infants, children, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers. Their condition 
is one of destitution and they are ‘vulnerable groups’ 
in the medical and social sense. 

“(c) The destruction of their property and the loss 
of their assets will render most of them a charge upon 
the communities in which they have sought refuge for a 
minimum period of one year (through this winter and 
until the end of the 1949 harvest). 

“(d) The Arab inhabitants of Palestine are not citi- 
zens or subjects of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and 
Transjordan, the States which are at present providing 
them with a refuge and the basic necessities of life. As 
residents of Palestine, a former mandated territory for 
which the international community has a continuing re- 
sponsibility until a final settlement is achieved, these 


Arab refugees understandably look to the United Nations 
for effective assistance. 

“(e) The temporary alleviation of their condition, 
which iseall that my disaster relief programme can prom- 
ise them now, is quite inadequate to meet any continuing 
need, unless the resources in supplies and personnel avail- 
able are greatly increased. Such increased resources might 
indirectly be of permanent value in establishing social 
services in the countries concerned, or greatly improving 
existing services. This applies particularly to general so- 
cial administrative organizations, maternal and child care 
services, the training of social workers, and the improve- 
ment of food economics. 

“(f) The refugees, on return to their homes, are en- 
titled to adequate safeguards for their personal security, 
normal facilities for employment, and adequate oppor- 
tunities to develop within the community without racial, 
religious or social discrimination. 

“(g) So long as large numbers of the refugees remain 
in distress, I believe that responsibility for their relief 
should be assumed by the United Nations in conjunction 
with the neighbouring Arab States, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel, the specialized agencies, and also all 
the voluntary bodies or organizations of a humanitarian 
and non-political character. 

“2. In concluding this part of my report, I must em- 
phasize again the desperate urgency of this problem. The 
choice is between saving the lives of many thousands of 
people now or permitting them to die. The situation of 
the majority of these hapless refugees is already tragic, 
and to prevent them from being overwhelmed by further 
disaster and to make possible their ultimate rehabilita- 
tion, it is my earnest hope that the international com- 
munity will give all necessary support to make the meas- 
ures I have outlined fully effective. I believe that for 
the international community to accept its share of re- 
sponsibility for the refugees of Palestine is one of the 
minimum conditions for the success of its efforts to bring 
peace to that land.” 


c. SUMMARY OF OTHER PARTS OF THE REPORT 


The conclusions stated above were preceded, in 
the Mediator’s report to the General Assembly, by 
an account of his actual work. A brief résumé of 
these parts of the report follows. 


(1) The Mediation Effort 

The Mediator’s activities up to July 15, 1948— 
the date on which the Security Council, in the pres- 
ence of Count Bernadotte, ordered the second Pal- 
estine truce—are covered in another part of the 
present Yearbook** and are not reviewed here, 
although an account thereof is contained in the 
Mediator’s report to the Assembly. Of the period 
following July 15, the Mediator reported: 

“14. Following my return to Rhodes on 19 July, after 
my short visit to Lake Success to attend the meetings of 
the Security Council, I consulted with Arab leaders on 
different occasions at Beirut, Amman and Alexandria. 


These conversations persuaded me that while the Arab 
States would maintain the truce, they would reject any 


See Security Council, pp. 429-41. 
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suggestion of acceptance or recognition of the Jewish 
State, and would not meet with Jewish representatives. 
The Arab leaders had become greatly concerned and in- 
’censed about the mounting distress among the huge num- 
ber of Arab refugees. They considered the solution of 
this problem fundamental to a settlement of the Palestine 
question. I recognized that in the Arab States public 
opinion on the Palestine question was considerably agi- 
tated and that each of my visits to Arab capitals projected 
the question into prominence in the Arab Press. I de- 
cided, therefore, in addition to the truce supervision, to 
concentrate my efforts in the immediate future on the 
problem of refugees and the demilitarization of Jerusa- 
lem, since no useful purpose could be served by taking 
precipitate action in forcing matters to a head. I con- 
cluded that a short ‘cooling-off’ period as regards the basic 
political problems might best serve the cause of later 
mediation. I decided, therefore, in the circumstances, 
that I could fulfil my previous commitment to attend the 
International Red Cross Conference in Stockholm. While 
there I would use the opportunity afforded by this Con- 
ference to further United Nations action in favour of 
immediate relief for Arab refugees. 

“15. The two visits which I paid to Tel Aviv, at the 
end of July and early in August, made it apparent that 
the Jewish attitude had stiffened in the interval between 
the two truces, that Jewish demands in the settlement 
would probably be more ambitious, and that Jewish opin- 
ion was less receptive to mediation. A feeling of greater 
confidence and independence had grown out of Jewish 
military efforts during the interval between the two 
truces. Less reliance was placed in the United Nations 
and there was a growing tendency to criticize its short- 
comings with regard to Palestine. 

“16. Following my return to Rhodes from Stockholm 
on 3 September, I undertook further talks with Arab and 
Jewish leaders in Alexandria, Amman and Tel Aviv in 
the period 6 to 9 September. These talks revealed that 
there was, at least for the time being, no prospect of vol- 
untaty agreement between the disputants, nor any will- 
ingness on the part of Arabs to negotiate with the Jews 
either directly or through the Mediator. But I did sense 
a more moderate and reasonable atmosphere in all quar- 
ters and a tendency to discuss mote realistically the basic 
problems. 

“17. As a result of these talks, I became convinced: 
(a) that it would be of utmost urgency that the General 
Assembly consider and reach decisions upon the Palestine 
question at its forthcoming session; (b) that if the Gen- 
eral Assembly should reach firm and equitable decisions 
on the principal political issues there would be a reason- 
able prospect that settlement could be achieved if not by 
formal at least by tacit acceptance; and (c) that the truce 
could be maintained with reasonable fidelity throughout 
the General Assembly session but that it might. be 
gravely doubted that it could be indefinitely prolonged 
beyond then in the absence of tangible progress toward a 
settlement.” 


The Mediator also recalled the offer of direct 
negotiations which the Provisional Government of 
Israel, through him, extended to the Arab States 
on August 6, 1948, ant offer which the Arab States 
declined. In this connection, the Mediator declared 
in his report: 


“For my part... I would welcome direct negotiations 
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at any time the parties could agree to hold them, thoug 
I was well aware that at this particular time such an offe 
was probably premature, since I had just discussed th 
question of settlement with the Arabs. I am convinces 
however, that the offer was sincerely made. It had rf 
cently been brought to my attention by both Arab an 
Jewish officials that other offers for direct negotiatior 
have been transmitted by Jewish representatives direct! 
to Arab authorities. I have reaffirmed to both Arab an 
Jewish authorities that I would be very pleased shoul 
they find it possible to enter into direct negotiations an 
that I am prepared to offer every possible assistan 
toward that end.” 


The Mediator also reviewed his efforts to brin 
about the demilitarization of Jerusalem, effor 
which at the writing of the report had not y 
borne fruit. 

In a section dealing with the problem of Ara 
refugees in so far as that problem entered into h 
mediatory efforts, Count Bernadotte recalled th: 
his proposal to permit such refugees to return 1 
their homes in Jewish-occupied parts was rejecte 
by the Provisional Government of Israel on sea 
rity grounds. The Mediator added: 


a / 


. notwithstanding the views expressed by the Pr 
visional Government of Israel, it was my firm view thi 
the right of the refugees to return to their homes at tk 


earliest practicable date should be affirmed. 
ho * * * * 


“Tt must not be supposed, however, that the establis! 
ment of the right of refugees to return to their form: 
homes provides a solution of the problem. The vast mi 
jority of the refugees may no longer have homes to retut 
to and their re-settlement in the State of Israel presen 
an economic and social problem of special complexit 
Whether the refugees are re-settled in the State of Isra 
or in one or other of the Arab States, a major questic 
to be faced is that of placing them in an environme: 
in which they can find employment and the means « 
livelihood. But in any case their unconditional right - 
make a free choice should be fully respected.” 


As regards the Assembly’s resolution of Noven 
ber 29, 1947, the Mediator’s observations on tl 
spot led him to the view that “the... question . . 
is not whether it may be advisable to review an 
revise the resolution. . . . It has already been ou 
run and irrevocably revised by the actual facts « 
recent Palestine history.” Among these facts | 
cited the non-internationalization of Jerusalem, tt 
lack of implementation of the clauses providin 
for economic union, the non-creation of the pr 
posed Arab State, as well as the attitude of bot 
parties. On the last point, the Mediator state 
that the only implementation of the partition res« 
lution—although admittedly not in accordanc 
with the procedure envisaged therein—had bee 
the creation of the State of Israel, a “vigorot 
reality” which would continue to exist. On tt 
other hand, the Jews, as a result of recent event 
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had apparently modified their attitude towards 
some of the territorial provisions of the partition 
scheme, notably as regards the internationalization 
of Jerusalem and the disposition of some other ter- 
ritories not intended for inclusion in the Jewish 
State in the resolution of November 29. 

On the Arab side, the Mediator declared in his 
report, the dilemma was that the Arab States knew 
and felt that the State of Israel could only be de- 
stroyed by force, although they had been unable 
to do this. Besides, there was the fact that the 
Security Council had decreed that force should in 
no case be employed. The Arabs, the Mediator 
further reported, feared that Israel might not be 
satisfied to stay within its borders as of that time. 
In this connection, as well as in connection with 
the problem of immigration, the Mediator sug- 
gested that it would be helpful if the Jews as well 
as others were somewhat more understanding with 
respect to the general Arab attitude. 

Any proposal for a unitary state, comprising 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine, as envisaged by the 
Arabs, was in the Mediator’s opinion, unrealistic 
in the circumstances at the time he was reporting, 
and while economic union remained desirable, it 
was not at that time attainable. 

Although officially the attitude of the two parties 
had not, at the time of the report, undergone any 
marked change, the Mediator nevertheless was 
able to report: 


“There are recent indications of more moderate and 
sober counsel in at least some important quarters.” 


He added: 


“Although it cannot be said that neither side will fight 
again under any circumstances, I am strongly of the view 
that the time is ripe for a settlement. I am reasonably 
confident that given the permanent injunction against 
military action issued by the Security Council, and firm 
political decisions by the General Assembly, both sides 
will acquiesce, however reluctantly, in any reasonable 
settlement on which is placed the stamp of approval of 
the United Nations.” 


(2) The Supervision of the Two Truces 

Under this heading, the Mediator reviewed the 
operation of the first and second truces, the first 
lasting from June 11 to July 9, 1948, the second 
having begun on July 18 and continuing to be in 
force at the time the report was written. 

Both truces, the Mediator stated, had worked 
well on the whole. In both there were initial 
difficulties because of the fact that no United Na- 
tions Observers were on hand at the respective 
times fixed for cessation of hostilities, a fact which 
made it difficult for the Mediator’s staff to judge 
the validity of rival claims of positions won or lost 
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after the two truces were to become effective. In 
most such cases, therefore, the report stated, the 
Observers took as their point of departure the 
position of the front lines as they found them upon 
arriving on the scene. 

Charges of truce violations were registered with 
the Mediator by both sides. The overwhelming 
majority of these charges were found to be either 
grossly exaggerated or without valid evidence. 
There were, however, three serious breaches of the 
truce between June 11 and July 9, and four serious 
violations between July 18 and the date of the 
writing of the report. In each of these cases, the 
Security Council was formally notified by the 
Mediator. 


(a) SERIOUS TRUCE VIOLATIONS 
(4) The Altalena Incident 


Sponsored by the Irgun Zvai Leumi, the ship 
Altalena attempted to bring war materials and men 
of military age to Palestine in circumvention of 
the truce terms. The Provisional Government of 
Israel took strong police action to prevent the 
landing, and the ship was set on fire, i some of 
the men and arms had already been successfully 
landed in Israel. The Provisional Government of 
Israel was informed by the Mediator that its ex- 
planation regarding the disposition of the men and 
arms was not satisfactory. The incident occurred 
toward the end of the first truce. 


(%) Fuing on Negeb-bound Convoys 


Egyptian forces refused to permit convoys carry- 
ing relief supplies under United Nations control to 
pass through their territory to isolated Jewish set- 
tlements in the Negeb, and fired on them. The in- 
cident was settled temporarily, but re-occurred 
toward the end of the first truce. 


(iit) Blocking Jerusalem Water Supply 


Transjordan and Iraqi forces refused to permit 
the flow of water to Jerusalem through the pipe- 
line and pumping stations controlled by them. De- 
spite repeated representations by the Mediator to 
the Arab authorities and despite the decision of the 
Security Council of July 7, no water flowed to 
Jerusalem during the first truce. 


(w) Destruction of Latrun Pumping Station 


The Latrun pumping station, located in no-man’s 
land and controlled by the Mediator’s staff, was 
blown up on August 12, 1948. This violation of 
the truce was found to have been the responsibility 
of Arab forces, possibly irregulars. 
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(v) Violation of Jerusalem Red Cross Zone 


Egyptian, Transjordan and Israeli forces were 
located in close proximity in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem’s Red Cross Zone, which included Govern- 
ment House, the Jewish Agricultural School and 
the Government Arab College. Following the oc- 
currence of a number of minor incidents, Israeli 
forces, during the night of August 16-17, launched 
an attack on Egyptian positions south of the Zone. 
Although the attack was repulsed, Israeli forces 
remained in occupation of part of the Zone, and 
refused to withdraw unless the Arab Legion com- 
plied with a previous order of the Observers to 
withdraw from positions occupied by them in no- 
man’s land at Nabi Dawid and Deir Abu Tor, and 
unless the Egyptian and Transjordan forces agreed 
to the establishment of, and withdrawal from, an 
enlarged neutral zone in the area surrounding the 
Red Cross Zone. The Central Truce Supervision 
Board decided on August 27 that the Israeli forces 
had committed two flagrant violations of the terms 
of the truce in (a) launching the attack and in 
(b) retaining troops in the Red Cross Zone, and 
ordered them to withdraw by August 29. At the 
same time, the Board decided to create a Neutral 
Zone, supervised by United Nations Observers, 
around the Red Cross Zone, and ordered all troops 
to be withdrawn from the “Neutral Zone. After 
initial delays, this order was complied with by all 
concerned, and on September 4, all troops were 
withdrawn from both the Red Cross Zone and the 
newly created Neutral Zone. 

Commenting upon the matter, the Mediator 
stated in his report: “I am convinced that the set- 
tlement arrived at in this case and the establish- 
ment of the enlarged Neutral Zone will help to 
ameliorate the generally tense situation in Jeru- 
salem.” He added that Israeli authorities “are pro- 
testing against the failure of the Arab Legion to 
comply with Board’s order that they withdraw 
from the positions occupied by them at Nabi 
Dawid and Deir Abu Tor. The Observers are exert- 
ing strong efforts to induce the Arab forces to 
withdraw from those positions.” 


(v1) Murder of Two French Observers at Gaza 


The third serious violation of the second truce 
occurred on August 28, when two French Observ- 
ers, Lt.-Col. Joseph Queru and Captain Pierre Jean- 


nel, were killed at Gaza by Saudi Arabian irregular — 


troops under Egyptian military command, Although 
there was an element of United Nations responsi- 
bility in that the Egyptian forces did not receive 
advance notice of the arrival of the plane carrying 
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the two Observers, and the pilot was not properly 
briefed, “nevertheless’—the Mediator reported— 
“Egyptian anti-aircraft guns fired at the plane in 
violation of the truce, and the two unarmed Ob- 
servers were murdered and robbed by troops under 
Egyptian command after the officers had landed 
and left their plane. The Egyptian Government 
was notified of its responsibility and appropriate 
redress was requested.” 


(vii) Attack on Three Arab Villages 


The Secretary-General of the League of Arab 
States, in the latter part of July, complained to the 
Mediator against the attack on three Arab villages 
—Ein Gazal, Jaba and Ijzim—located south of 
Haifa, in Israeli territory, claiming that Jewish 
attacks had led to the capture or massacre of tens 
of thousands and that there were four thousand 
refugees from these localities. A preliminary in- 
vestigation by the Mediator’s staff disclosed that 
the villages were deserted and had been damaged, 
but uncovered no evidence of massacre or capture. 
Israeli authorities admitted that some of the in- 
habitants had been killed or made prisoners during 
what they called a “police raid” undertaken to 
stamp out sniping and the activities of irregulars 
who were blocking the Tel Aviv-Haifa road. After 
a thorough investigation, the Observers located 
more than 8,000 of the villagers and established 
that less than 130 were killed or missing. The 
Central Truce Supervision Board found that the 
villages were attacked by the Jews between July 
18 and 25 by air and land, and that the inhabitants 
had been forced to evacuate. Following this evacu- 
ation, the villages of Ein Gazal and Jaba were de- 
stroyed by the Israeli forces. The attack could not 
be excused as a police action since there had been 
fighting prior to the truce, and at the commence- 
ment of the truce, the villagers had offered to 
negotiate with the Jews, who had apparently failed 
to explore the offer. The Mediator, on September 
9, informed the Provisional Government of Israel 
that the action at the three villages constituted a 
violation of both the spirit and letter of the truce 
terms, that the evacuated villagers should be per- 
mitted forthwith to return, and that the Provisional 
Government must do everything possible to tre- 
habilitate them, including the restoration at its 
expense of all houses damaged or destroyed. 

All in all, there had been some five hundred 
complaints and "incidents reported to the Mediator 
during the first truce, as compared to some three 
hundred between July 18 and September 4, 1948. 
All but the seven incidents described above were of 
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a less serious nature, and no special reports were 
submitted to the Security Council in connection 
with them. i 

Concerning the machinery of dealing with al- 
leged violations of the truce, the Mediator stated: 

“All complaints are submitted to investigation by 
Observers in the field and, where necessary, by a special 
investigation team. In cases where they cannot be settled 
by Observers on the spot, they are referred, together with 
the Observet’s report, to Haifa Headquarters for disposal. 
The less serious cases are referred to the Chief of Staff, 
and the more serious ones to the Central Truce Super- 
vision Board. Decisions by both the Chief of Staff and 
the Central Truce Supervision Board are transmitted to 
me for review and are then dispatched to the Govern- 
ments concerned. Major violations, if not immediately 


rectified by the parties, are reported to the Security 
Council.” 


The allocation of Observers was flexible. As of 
September 8, 1948, the distribution and location of 
Observers were as follows: 

Israel: Haifa, 76; Aqir, 2; Natanya, 4; Rama David, 4; 

Tel Aviv, 28; Tiberias, 13. 

Jerusalem: 79. 
Arab areas of Palestine: Webron, 4; Gaza, 14; Nablus, 

15; Ramallah, 7. 

Egypt: Alexandria, 5; Cairo, 5; El Arish, 3; Port Said, 1. 
Iraq: Baghdad, 3; Basra, 3. 

Lebanon: Beirut, 17. 

Syria: Damascus, 14. 

Transjordan: Aqaba, 2; Amman, 16. 


In both truces, the Mediator reported, the most 
sensitive spot was the City of Jerusalem, which, 
particularly during the second truce, was gripped 
by an atmosphere of tenseness, punctuated by many 
instances of sniping and other forms of dangerous, 
if limited, military action, chiefly by irregulars on 
both sides. The situation was somewhat eased 
through the creation of neutral zones, but the only 
teal solution of the problem was, the Mediator re- 
ported, to be found in the eventual total demilitari- 
zation of the City, as yet unachieved. 


(b) PERSONNEL OF THE TRUCE SUPERVISION 

The first truce was supervised by 93 military 
Observers, ie., 31 each from Belgium, France and 
the United States, five Swedish officers, 51 United 
Nations guards and 70 additional men serving as 
auxiliary personnel. 

Three hundred officers from Belgium, France 
and the United States came to Palestine and the 
surrounding countries as military Observers for the 
second truce—125 each from the United States 
and France, 50 from Belgium. In addition, there 
were ten Swedish officers, including Major-General 
Aage Lundstrom, Chief of the Mediator’s Military 
Staff and his personal representative. During the 
middle of August, it became clear to the Mediator 
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that his staff, although larger than during the first 
truce, was still too small and he therefore requested 
the services of an additional 300 enlisted men— 
50 from Belgium, and 125 each from France and 
the United States—to act as Observers and to assist 
the officer Observers in their work. At the time 
the report was wtitten (September 16), 84 United 
States enlisted men had arrived, and the Mediator 
had also secured four French and 78 United States 
enlisted men to serve the Observers as auxiliary 
technical personnel. The latter included air crew- 
men, clerks, communications and motor transport 
personnel and medical assistants. 

Equipment needed by the Mediator’s staff was 
made available by the United Nations, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

In both truces, Haifa was chosen as headquarters 
of the observation organization, while the Medi- 
ator’s headquarters as such remained throughout 
on the island of Rhodes. 


(c) OBSERVER CASUALTIES 


In his report to the General Assembly, the 
Mediator stated: 


“I can speak only with praise of the loyalty of the 
Observer personnel to the cause of international peace, 
and of their courage and impartiality in the performance 
of their duty. They are unarmed and have no power to 
prevent truce violations or to enforce their rights or deci- 
sions. They are engaged in a difficult and hazardous task. 
It is with deep regret that I must record the following 
casualties among Observers. . . .” 


Those killed were: 


Commandant RENE DE LABARRIERE, of the French 
Army, killed while on duty near Afula on July 3, 
1948. 

OLE H. BAKKE, of Norway, a United Nations guard, 
killed while on duty at Jerusalem on July 13, 1948. 

Lieutenant-Colonel JOSEPH QUERU, of the French Army, 
killed while on duty near Gaza on August 28, 1948. 

Captain PIERRE JEANNEL, of the French Army, killed 
while on duty near Gaza on August 28, 1948. 


The wounded men were: 


Commandant DU MOUSTIER DE CANCHY, of the French 
Army, wounded while on duty near Afula on July 
3, 1948. 

Captain ROBERT DENS, of the Belgian Army, wounded 
while on duty near Gaza on July 3, 1948. 

Private First-Class EDWARD BRODEUR, of the United 
States Marine Corps, wounded while on duty at Jeru- 
salem on July 3, 1948. 

Captain PAUL J. J. LEYDER, of the Belgian Army, 
wounded while on duty at Latrun on August 1, 1948. 

Captain MICHEL TAYMANS, of the Belgian Army, 
wounded while on duty at Jerusalem on August 13, 
1948. 

Captain HENRI Tors, of the French Army, wounded 
while on duty at Jerusalem on August 28, 1948. 
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ERIC GORMSEN, of the United States, a United Nations 
guard, wounded while on duty at Jerusalem on Sep- 
tember 8, 1948. 

“All these men”—the Mediator declared in his 
report—'were casualties in the service of the inter- 
national community. I commend their gallantry 
and devotion to duty, and express my sincerest 
sympathy to the families of those who have lost 
their lives.” 

(3) Assistance to Refugees 

The Mediator estimated that some 360,000 Arabs 
and some 7,000 Jews became refugees as a result 
of hostilities in Palestine. The 7,000 Jews were 
women and children from Jerusalem and various 
Arab-occupied areas who sought refuge in Jewish- 
controlled territory. As for the Arabs, the Medi- 
ator’s report provided these “confirmed estimates”: 

3,000 sought refuge in Iraq, 
50,000 in Lebanon, 
70,000 in Syria, 
50,000 in Transjordan, 


145,000 in various parts of Arab Palestine, 
12,000 in Egypt. 


330,000 

(The remainder were scattered along access roads or 
distributed in tiny isolated communities or hiding places 
over a wide area.) 

Approximately 50,000 Arabs remained in Jew- 
ish-controlled territory. 

By the middle of July 1948, the refugee prob- 
lem had become grave, and the Mediator considered 
that urgent measures had to be taken for humani- 
tarian reasons. -An appeal for assistance to the 
Preparatory Commission for the International Refu- 
gee Organization, elicited the response that PC-IRO 
doubted the eligibility of the Arab refugees under 
the IRO’s constitution, adding that even if these 
doubts should prove to be unfounded, “. . . prior 
claim on its [PC-IRO’s] limited resources would 
still be had by a large number of persons [which] 
the Organization had not yet been able to assist, 
but which have long had urgent refugee status’. 

The Mediator, on July 21, 1948, requested the 
Secretary-General to dispatch to his headquarters 
on Rhodes a senior official from the United Na- 
tions’ Department of Social Affairs for the purpose 
of surveying the grave refugee problem. The re- 
quest was met, and the basic emergency relief needs 
of the refugees were determined. Subsequently, the 
Mediator addressed appeals to 53 nations for vol- 
untary contributions to assist these refugees and 
enlisted the services of such bodies as the World 
Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and the International 
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Refugee Organization (in an advisory capacity). 
UNICEF agreed to provide up to $411,000 plus 
shipping costs to cover an initial two months’ 
program. The Mediator had requested $796,000. 

Further aid came from the International Red 
Cross and the World Council of Churches, as well 
as from many of the nations to which an appeal 
had been made. 

In his report, the Mediator differentiated among 
three phases of the problem of assistance to refu- 
gees: immediate relief of basic needs, short-term 
planned program and a long-range program. 

As regards a short-term program, this would 
consist of integrating into a single co-ordinated 
whole the aid and assistance which individual na- 
tions and organizations might be willing to furnish. 
Such an attempt was in progress at the time of the 
report. A senior member of the United Nations 
Secretariat was serving as the Mediator’s Director 
of Disaster Relief, with headquarters in Beirut, 
established with the assistance of the Government 
of Lebanon and the League of Arab States. Assist- 
ance in the work, the Mediator reported, “will be 
provided by a Chief Medical Officer (WHO); a 
Chief Supply Officer (IRO, with subsequent re- 
placement by UNICEF); and a Director of Field 
Operations (IRC); two Supervisory Field Medical 
Officers (IRC and UN); a Field Supervisory Sup- 
ply Officer will support the programme in the field 
and will be assisted by Liaison and Supply Officers 
established, besides Beirut, at Damascus, Amman, 
Ramallah, Tel Aviv or Haifa, Gaza and Jerusalem.” 

Concerning the long-range program, the report 
declared that “even if the refugees were able to 
return to their homes at once, it would nevertheless 
be necessary, owing to their present circumstances, 
to maintain them during the winter and until Au- 
gust/September 1949, when harvesting will have 
been completed. It is obvious that action must be 
taken to determine the necessary measures and to 
provide for their implementation. It is my hope 
that the General Assembly of the United Nations 
will assume this responsibility.” 


d. FLIGHT LOG OF THE MEDIATOR 


Date Itinerary of Flight 
May 27 . . Paris-—Rome—Athens 
28 . . Athens—Cairo 
a 31. . Cairo—Haifa 
June _ 1... Haifa—Mafrak—Amman—Mafrak—Cairo 
A 3. . Cairo—Mafrak—Amman-Haifa 
S 4 .. Haifa—Cairo 
5. . Cairo—Beirut 
6. . Beirut-Haifa—Mafrak-Amman— 
Mafrak—Haifa 
a 7 .. Haifa—Cairo 
es 12 . . Cairo—Jerusalem—Damascus 
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Itinerary of Flight 


. Damascus—Tel Aviv—Haifa—Rhodes 
. Rhodes—Cairo 

. Cairo—Tel Aviv 

. Tel Aviv—Haifa—Rhodes 

. Rhodes—Jerusalem 

. Jerusalem—Rhodes 

. Rhodes—Cairo 

. Cairo—Rhodes ; 

. . Rhodes—Tel Aviv—Cairo 

. Cairo—Tel Aviv—Haifa 

. Haifa—Rhodes 

. Rhodes—Amman—Haifa—Beirut—Rhodes 
. Rhodes—Rome—Geneva 

. Geneva—Amsterdam 


Amsterdam—Prestwick—Gander— 
New York 


. New York—Gander—Prestwick 
. Prestwick—Amsterdam 
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Itinerary of Flight 
Amsterdam—Geneva—Rome 
Rome—Rhodes 


- Rhodes—Beirut 


Beirut—Haifa 


. Haifa—Tel Aviv-Rhodes 

. Rhodes-Amman 

. Amman—Jerusalem—Alexandria 

. Alexandria-Tel Aviv—Haifa—Rhodes 
. Rhodes—Haifa—Jerusalem 

. Jerusalem—Haifa—Rhodes 

- Rhodes—Rome-—Geneva 

- Geneva—Stockholm 

. Stockholm—Copenhagen-—Paris 


Paris-Geneva—Rome 


. Rome—Rhodes 
. Rhodes—Alexandria 
. Alexandria—Mafrak—Amman—Mafrak— 


Haifa 


. Haifa—Tel Aviv—Rhodes 
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Carlos Blanco 
SZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Representative Vladimir Houdek 
Alternate Zdenek Smetacek 
DENMARK: / 
Representative William Borberg 


JOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 


Representative 
3CUADOR: 


Representative 
Alternate 


iGYPT: 
Representatives 


3L SALVADOR: 


Representative 


STHIOPIA: 


Representatives 


7RANCE: 
Representative 
Alternates 


Max Henriquez-Urena 


José A. Correa 
Arturo Meneses Pallares 


Mahmoud Fawzi 
Mohamed Amin Rostem 


Roberto Aguilar Trigueros 


Ras H. S. Imru 
Getahoun Tesemma 


Alexandre Parodi 
Roger Garreau 

Guy de La Tournelle 
Claude de Boisanger 


GREECE: 
Representative 
Alternates 


GUATEMALA: 
Representative 
Alternate 


HAITI: 
Representative 
Alternate 


HONDURAS: 
Representative 


ICELAND: 


Representative 


INDIA: 
Representatives 


Alternate 
IRAN: 

Representative 

Alternates 


IRAQ: 


Representatives 
Alternates 


LEBANON: 
Representative 
Alternate 


LIBERIA: 
Representatives 


LUXEMBOURG: 
Representative 


MEXICO: 
Representatives 


Alternate 


NETHERLANDS: 


Representative 
Alternates 


NEW ZEALAND: 


Representatives 


Alternate 
NICARAGUA: 


Representative 

Alternate 
NORWAY: 

Representative 


PAKISTAN: 
Representatives 


PANAMA: 
Representative 
Alternate 


PARAGUAY: 


DAT. 


Alexis Kyrou 
John Kalergis 
Alexis S. Liatis 


Jorge Garcia Granados 
Carlos Garcia Bauer 


Joseph D. Charles 
Mauclair Zephirin 


Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 
Thor Thors 


Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
IPPs Pillay 
M. Gopala Menon 


Nasrollah Entezam 
Khosrow Khosrovani 
Khosrow Afshar 


Naji Al-Asil 
Abdullah Bakr 
Awni Khalidy 
Baha Awni 


Charles Malik 
Edouard Ghorra 


Benjamin G. Freeman 
Nete Sie Brownell 
Walter F. Walker 


Hugues Le Gallais 


Luis Padilla Nervo 
Rafael de la Colina 
Octavio Barreda 


J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 
J. G. de Beus 
A. I. Spits 


Sir Carl August Berendsen 
A. D. McIntosh 
J. S. Reid 


Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa 
Major Juan José Rodriguez S. 


Finn Moe 


Sir M. Zafrulla Khan 
M. A. H. Ispahani 
Mohammad Ali 
Colonel Majid Malik 
Akhtar Husain 


Manuel de J. Quijano 
Roberto de la Guardia 


(no list submitted ) 
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PERU: 
Representative Carlos Holguin de Lavalle 
Alternate Alberto Soto de la Jara 
PHILIPPINES: 


Representatives Brig.~-General Carlos P. Romulo 


Vicente J. Francisco 
Alternates Salvador P. Lépez 

José D. Ingles 

Renato Constantino 

Major Antonio Chanco 

Major Patricio R. Monzon 


POLAND: 
Representative Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
Alternates Tadeusz Kassern 


Aleksander Rudzinski 


SAUDI ARABIA: 
Representatives H.R. H. Amir Faisal Al Saud 
Hafiz Wahba 
Asad Al Fagih 
Ebrahim Sulaiman 
Ali A. Alireza 
SIAM: 
Representative Prince Wan Waithayakon 
SWEDEN: 
Representative Gunnar Hagglof 


Alternate Sverker Astrom 
SYRIA: 

Representative Faris el-Khouri 

Alternate Rafik Asha 
TURKEY: 

Representative Selim Sarper 

Alternate Adnan Kural 


UKRANIAN S. S. R.: 
Representatives Vasili A. Tarasenko 
A. J. Galagan 
V. P. Kovalenko 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Representative H.T. Andrews 
Alternate Seymour Jacklin 
WES: S eRe: 
Representatives Andrei A. Gromyko 
Alexander S. Panyushkin 
Semen K. Tsarapkin 
UNITED KINGDOM: 
Representative Arthur Creech-Jones 
Alternate Sir Alexander Cadogan 
UNITED STATES: 
Representatives Warren R. Austin 
Francis B. Sayre 
Philip C. Jessup 
Alternates Dean Rusk 
John C. Ross 
URUGUAY: 
Representative Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
VENEZUELA: 
Representative Carlos Eduardo Stolk 
Alternates Pedro Zuloaga 
Victor M. Perez Perozo 
YEMEN: 
Representatives Hassan Ibrahim 
Abdel Rahman Abdel Samad 
YUGOSLAVIA: 
Representative  Joza Vilfan 


ANNEX II 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
A. Second Regular Session of the General Assembly 


President 
Oswaldo Aranha (Brazil) 


Vice-Presidents 


CHINA: Wang Shih-chieh 

CUBA: Guillermo Belt 

FRANCE: Georges Bidault 

MEXICO: Jaime Torres Bodet 

WS:S, Rose Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 


UNITED KINGDOM: Ernest Bevin 
UNITED STATES: George C. Marshall 
General Committee 

Chairman—The President of the General 
Assembly 

Members—The Vice-Presidents of the General 
Assembly and the Chairmen of the Six Main 
Committees = 


—as cae 


First (Political and Security) Committee 
Chairman—Joseph Bech (Luxembourg) 
Vice-Chairman—Adolfo Costa du Rels (Bolivia) 
Rapporteur—Per Federspiel (Denmark) 

Henrik Kauffmann (Denmark) 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 
Chairman—Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) 
Vice-Chairman—C. L. Patijn (Netherlands) 
Rapporteur—Josef Hanc (Czechoslovakia) 


Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee 
Chairman—Oscar Lange (Poland) 
Vice-Chairman—A. Dash.Wilson (Liberia) 
Rapporteur—Charles Malik (Lebanon) 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
Chairman—Sir Carl August Berendsen 
(New Zealand ) 
Vice-Chairman—Kuzma V. Kiselev 
(Byelorussian §.S.R.) 
Rapporteur—Max H. Dorsinville (Haiti) 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 
Chairman—Sir Fazl Ali (India) 
Vice-Chairman—Joza Vilfan (Yugoslavia) 
Rapporteur—Géosta Bagge (Sweden) 

Richard Bergstrom (Sweden) 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 
Chairman—Faris el-Khouri (Syria) 
Vice-Chairman—Max Henriquez-Urena 
(Dominican Republic) 
Rapporteur—Georges Kaeckenbeeck (Belgium) 


Ad hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question 
Chairman—H. V. Evatt (Australia) 
Vice-Chaitman—Prince Subha Svasti Svastivat 

(Siam) 
Rapporteur—Thor Thors (Iceland) 

Ad hoc Committee on Headquarters 
Chairman—Warren R. Austin (United States) 
Vice-Chairman—Finn Moe (Norway) 
Rapporteur—Alexis Kyrou (Greece) 


Credentials Committee 
Representatives of Chile, Czechoslovakia, Hon- 
duras, Iran (Chairman), Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Siam and United Kingdom. 


, Second Special Session of the General Assembly 


; 
President 
José Arce (Argentina) 
: 


_ Vice-Presidents 


FRANCE: Alexandre Parodi 

PERU: Carlos Holguin de Lavalle 
SWEDEN: Gunnar Hagglof 

TURKEY: Selim Sarper 

U.S.S.R.: Andrei A. Gromyko 


UNITED KINGDOM: Arthur Creech-Jones 
UNITED STATES: Warren R. Austin 


General Committee 
Chairman—The President of the General 
Assembly 
Members—The Vice-Presidents of the General 
Assembly and the Chairmen of the Six Main 
Committees 


First Commuttee 
Chairman—T. F, Tsiang (China) 
Vice-Chairman—Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) 
Rapporteur—Finn Moe (Norway) 


Second Committee 
Chairman—Eduardo Anze Matienzo (Bolivia) 


Third Committee” 
Chairman—Carlos Garcia Bauer (Guatemala) 


Fourth Committee 
Chairman—Sir Carl August Berendsen 
(New Zealand ) 


Fifth Committee™ 
Chairman—Joza Vilfan (Yugoslavia) 


Sixth Committee”? 
Chairman—Nasrollah Entezam (Iran) 


Credentials Committee 
Representatives of Belgium (Chairman), Domin- 
ican Republic, Egypt, India, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Ukrainian S.S.R. and Uruguay. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF SUBSIDIARY BODIES OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 287 


A. Advisory Committee on Administrative and 


Budgetary Questions 


Chairman 
Thanassis Aghnides (Greece) 


Members elected for one year to Dec. 31, 1947: 
G. Martinez Cabanas (Mexico) 
André Ganem (France) 
S. K. Kirpalani (India) 


Members elected for two years to Dec. 31, 1948: 
Thanassis Aghnides (Greece) 
C. L. Hsia (China) 
Valentin I. Kabushko (U.S.S.R.) 


Members elected for three years to Dec. 31, 1949: 
Olyntho Machado (Brazil) 
Sir William Matthews (United Kingdom) 
Donald C. Stone (United States ) 
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Members elected for three years to Dec. 31, 1950: 
André Ganem (France) 
Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) 
N. Sundaresan (India) 


B. Committee on Contributions 


Chairman 
G. Martinez Cabanas (Mexico) 


Members elected for two years to Dec. 31, 1947: 
Henry de Baumont (France) 
Sir Cecil Kisch (United Kingdom) 
Nedim El-Pachachi (Iraq) 


Members elected for three years to Dec. 31, 1948: 
J. P. Brigden (Australia) 
G. Martinez Cabafas (Mexico) 
Seymour Jacklin (Union of South Africa) 
Nicolai V. Orlov (U.S.S.R.) 


Members elected for three years to Dec. 31, 1949: 
K. V. Dzung (China) 
Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) 
James E. Webb (United States ) 


Members elected for three years to Dec. 31, 1950: 
Rafik Asha (Syria) 
H. Campion (United Kingdom) 
Miss M. Z. N. Witteveen (Netherlands ) 


C. Board of Auditors 


Served to June 30, 1948; 
V. Shishov (Ukrainian S.S.R.) 


To serve to June 30, 1949: 
Uno Brunskog (Sweden) 


To serve to June 30, 1950: 
Robert Watson Sellar (Canada) 


To serve to June 30, 1951: 
Antonio Ordonez Ceballos (Colombia) 


D. Interim Committee of the General Assembly 


Chairman 
Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) 


Vice-Chairman 
Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium ) 


Rapporteur 
Nasrollah Entezam (Iran) 


+ AFGHANISTAN: 

Representative Abdul Hamid Aziz 
ARGENTINA: 

Representative José Arce 

Alternate Guillermo Roque Spangenberg 
AUSTRALIA: 

Representative J.D. L. Hood 

Alternates W. D. Forsyth 


Ralph L. Harry 


*°The Second to Sixth Committees met only to elect 
chairmen so as to form the General Committee. No 
other officers of these Committees were’ therefore elected 
during this session. 

"Ror membership of Special Committee to Examine 
Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Char- 
ter, see Non-Self-Governing Territories, Annex II, p. 724. 
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BELGIUM: 
Representative Fernand van Langenhove 
Alternate Joseph Nisot 
BOLIVIA: 
Representative Eduardo Anze Matienzo 
Alternate Antonio Mogro Moreno 
BRAZIL: 
Representative Joao Carlos Muniz 
Alternate Henrique de Souza Gomes 
BURMA: 
Representative U So Nyun 
BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.:** 
CANADA 
Representative LL. B. Pearson 
Alternates George Ignatieff 
R. G. Riddell 
CHILE: 
Representative Hernan Santa Cruz 
Alternate Joaquin Larrain 
CHINA: 
Representative . F. Tsiang 
Alternate Shuhsi Hsii 
COLOMBIA: 
Representatives Alfonso Lopez 
Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez 
Alternate Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez 
COSTA RICA: 
Representatives Ricardo Fournier 
Alberto F. Canas 
Alternates Arturo Morales 
Rodrigo Fournier 
CUBA: 
Representative Guillermo Belt 
Alternate Carlos Blanco 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA:* 
DENMARK: 
Representative William Borberg 
Alternate Mrs. Nonny Wright 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 
Representative Max Henriquez-Urena 
Alternate Enrique de Marchena 
ECUADOR: 
Representative Homero Viteri-Lafronte 
Alternate José A. Correa 
EGYPT: 
Representative Mahmoud Fawzi 
EL SALVADOR: 
Representative Roberto Aguilar Trigueros 
ETHIOPIA: 
Representative Getahoun Tesemma 
FRANCE: 
Representative Alexandre Parodi 
Alternate Guy de La Tournelle 
GREECE: 
Representative Alexis Kyrou 
GUATEMALA: 
Representative Carlos Garcia Bauer 
HAITI: 
Representatives Emile Saint-Lot 
Stephen Alexis 
HONDURAS: 
Representative Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 


United Nations 


ICELAND: 
Representative 
INDIA: 
Representative 
IRAN: 
Representative 
IRAQ: 
Representative 
LEBANON: 
Representative 
Alternates 


LIBERIA: 
Representative 

LUXEMBOURG: 
Representative 
Alternate 

MEXICO: 
Representative 
Alternate 

NETHERLANDS: 
Representative 
Alternate 

NEW ZEALAND: 
Representative 

NICARAGUA: 
Representative 
Alternates 


NORWAY: 
Representative 


Alternates 
and Advisers 


PAKISTAN: 
Representative 
Alternate 


PANAMA: 
Representatives 


Alternate 
PARAGUAY: 
Representatives 


Alternate 
PERU: 


Representative 
Alternate 


PHILIPPINES: 
Representative 
Alternates 


POLAND:** 


SAUDI ARABIA: 
Representative 


SIAM: 
Representative 


SWEDEN: 
Representative 


Thor Thors 

P. P. Pillai 
Nasrollah Entezam 
Abdullah Bakr 


Camille Chamoun 
Edouard Ghorra 
Karim Azkoul 


Frederick A. Price 


Pierre Elvinger 
Hugues Le Gallais 


Luis Padilla Nervo 
Raul Noriega 


J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 
J. G. de Beus 


Sir Carl August Berendsen 


Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa 
Colonel Camilo Gonzalez-Cervantes 
Major Juan José Rodriguez S. 


Finn Moe 

Finn Seyersted 
Einar Ansteensen 
Erik Nord 


M. A. H. Ispahani 
Laurie Shafi 


Manuel de J. Quijano 
Mario de Diego 
Roberto de la Guardia 


Guillermo Enciso Velloso 


Juan Felix Morales 
César R. Acosta 


Alberto Ulloa 
Alberto Soto de la Jara 


Brig.-General Carlos P. Romulo 
Salvador P. Lopez 

José D. Ingles 

Renato Constantino 


Asad Al Fagih 
Prince Wan Waithayakon 


Gunnar Hagglof 


*“SThe Governments of Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 


slovakia, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia declared in the General Assembly that they woul 


not participate in the work of the Interim Committee. 


YRIA: 
Representative 
Alternate 

RKEY: 

Representative 


Representative 
Alternate 


The General Assembly 


Faris el-Khouri 
Fayez el-Khouri 


Selim Sarper 


AINIAN S.S.R.:°*° 
ION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 


H. T. Andrews 
Seymour Jacklin 


W:S.S.R. 7 
UNITED KINGDOM: 
' Representative Sir Alexander Cadogan 
Alternate V. G. Lawford 
UNITED STATES: 
' Representative Warren R. Austin 
Alternates Philip C. Jessup 
Joseph E. Johnson 
URUGUAY: 
Representative Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
VENEZUELA: 
Representative Carlos Eduardo Stolk 
- Alternates Pedro Zuloaga 
Lorenzo Mendoza Fleury 
Victor M. Perez Perozo 
YEMEN: ~ 
Representative Rafik Asha 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


E. United Nations 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representative 
Alternate 


BRAZIL: 
Representative 
Alternate 


CHINA: 
Representative 
Alternate 


FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternate 

MEXICO: 
Representative 
Alternate 


NETHERLANDS: 


Representative 
Alternate 


PAKISTAN: 
Representative 
Alternate 


Special Committee on the Balkans 


Lt.-Colonel W. R. Hodgson 
Terence G. Glasheen 


Vasco T. L. da Cunha 
Jorge de Oliveira Maia 


Sih Kwang-tsien 
Chao Tsun-hsin 


Emile Charveriat 
Roger Monmayou 


Francisco Castillo Najera 
General Tomas Sanchez Hernandez 


James Marnix de Booy 
Colonel J. J. A. Keuchenius 


Colonel Abdur Rahim Khan 
Colonel R. S. Chhatari 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative 
Alternate 


UNITED STATES: 


Representative 
Alternate 


Sir Horace Seymour 
Brigadier J. C. Saunders-Jacobs 


Admiral Alan G. Kirk 
Gerald A. Drew 


Seats were held open for representatives of Poland.and 
the U.S.S.R., which were also elected to membership of 
the Committee, but both Governments declared that they 
would not participate in the work of the Committee. 
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F. United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representative 
CANADA: 
Representative 
CHINA: 
Representative 
EL SALVADOR: 
Representative 
FRANCE: 
Representative 
INDIA: 
Representatives 


PHILIPPINES: 
Representatives 


SYRIA: 
Representatives 


Lt.-Colonel S$. H. Jackson 
George Sutton Patterson 

Liu Yu-wan 

Miguel Angel Pena Valle 
Jean Paul-Boncour 


K. P. S. Menon 
I. J. Bahadur Singh 


Melecio Arranz 
R. Luna 


Ziki Djabi 
Y. Mughir 


The Government of the Ukrainian S.S.R., which was 
also elected to membership of the Commission, declared 
that it could not participate in its work. 


G. United Nations Commission on Palestine 


BOLIVIA: 
Representative 


Raul Diez de Medina 
(Vice-Chairman) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Representative 
DENMARK: 

Representative 
PANAMA: 

Representative 


PHILIPPINES: 
Representative 


Karel Lisicky (Chairman) 
Per Federspiel 
Eduardo Morgan 


Vicente J. Francisco 


H. Headquarters Advisory Committee 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representative 

BELGIUM: 
Representative 

BRAZIL: 
Representative 


CANADA: 
Representatives 


CHINA: 
Representatives 


COLOMBIA: 
Representative 

FRANCE: 
Representative 


GREECE: 
Representative 


C. V. Kellway 
Roland Lebeau 
Henrique de Souza Gomes 


C. D. Howe 
H. D. Scully 


C21. Hsia 
Cheng Paonan 


Edmundo de Holte-Castello 
Guy de La Tournelle 


Alexis Kyrou 


*°The Governments of Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia declared in the General Assembly that they would 
not participate in the work of the Interim Committee. 
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INDIA: 
Representatives P.P. Pillai 
S. Sen 
NORWAY: 
Representatives Finn Moe 
Finn Seyersted 
Erik Nord 


POLAND: 

Representative Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
SYRIA: 

Representative Rafik Asha 
WES:SSRee 


Representative V. 1. Kabushko 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
Representative H. A. Cooper 


UNITED STATES: 
Representative 

YUGOSLAVIA: 
Representative 


Warren R. Austin (Chairman) 


Misa Levi 


I. Advisory Committee on the Site of the Third Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly 


Consisted of representatives of Australia, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Ethiopia, India, Lebanon, Netherlands,*® Norway, 
Panama and Uruguay. 


J. United Nations Mediator on Palestine 


Count Folke Bernadotte (Sweden) (umtil Septem- 
ber 17, 1948) 

Ralph J. Bunche (United Nations) (Acting Media- 
tor after September 17, 1948) 


K. Special Municipal Commissioner for Jerusalem 
(appointed by the Mandatory Power) 


Harold Evans (United States ) 


L. Investments Committee © 


Term of office to expire on December 31, 1948: 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal: Reserve System of the United States 


Term of office to expire on December 31, 1949: 
Ivar Rooth, Managing Director of the Bank of Sweden 


Term of office to expire on December 31, 1950: 
Jacques Rueff, Honorary Governor of the Bank of 
France 


M. United Nations Staff Benefit Committee 


Members elected by the General Assembly: 
Roland Lebeau, Belgium (Chairman) 
Pavel M. Chernyshev, U.S.S.R. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, United States 


Members appointed by the Secretary-General: 
Miss Mary Smieton 
Ralph J. Bunche 
M. Perez Guerrero 
Members elected by the Participants: 
Marc Schreiber 
Miss K. Petersen 
Ansgar Rosenborg 
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ANNEX IV 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


In view of the extensive changes to the rules of 
procedure made at the second regular session of the 
General Assembly,?®® the revised rules (A/520) 
are reproduced below 7m extenso. 


Note: Rules 42, 75, 76, 77 and 135, which reproduce 
textually provisions of the Charter, are printed in heavy 
type. A footnote has been added in the case of other 
rules which, while based directly on provisions of the 
Charter, do not reproduce those provisions textually. 


I. SESSIONS 


Regular Sessions 
Rule 1* 
Date of meeting.”'—The General Assembly shall meet 
every year in regular session commencing on the third 
Tuesday in September. 


Rule 2 


Place of meeting.—Sessions shall be held at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations unless convened else- 
where in pursuance of a decision of the General Assembly 
at a previous session or at the request of a majority of — 
the Members of the United Nations. 


Rule 3 


Any Member of the United Nations may, at least one 
hundred and twenty days before the date fixed for the 
opening of a regular session, request that the session be 
held elsewhere than at the headquarters of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General shall immediately com- 
municate the request, together with his recommendations, 
to the other Members of the United Nations. If within — 
thirty days of the date of the communication a majority — 
of the Members concur in the request, the session shall 
be held accordingly. 


Rule 4 


Notification of session—The Secretary-General shall — 
notify the Members of the United Nations, at least sixty 
days in advance, of the opening of a regular session. 


Rule 5 


Adjournment of session—The General Assembly may 
decide at any session to adjourn temporarily and resume 
its meetings at a later date. 


Special Sessions 
Rule 6 


Summoning by the General Assembly.—The General 
Assembly may fix a date for a special session. 


*Rule based directly on a provision of the Charter. 


*°The Netherlands Government decided not to be 
represented on the Advisory Committee in view of the 
fact that a city of the Netherlands was being considered 
as one of the possible towns where the third session of — 
the General Assembly might be held. 

"See pp. 35-37 and 45-47. 

™See rule 151: The description of the rules in the 
explanatory notes shall be disregarded in the interpreta- 
tion of the rules. (Where no explanatory note is given, 
the previous explanatory note applies.) 


eur] 

ummoning on request from the Security Council or 
2mbers.—Special sessions of the General Assembly 
be held within fifteen days of the receipt by the 
retary-General of a request for such a session from the 
rity Council, or of a request from a majority of the 
mbers of the United Nations, or of the concurrence 
‘a majority of Members as provided in Rule 8. 


e 8 


Request by Members—Any Member of the United 
tions may request the Secretary-General to summon a 
cial session. The Secretary-General shall immediately 
form the other Members of the United Nations of the 
est and inquire whether they concur in it. If within 
irty days of the date of the communication of the Sec- 
ary-General a majority of the Members concur in the 
est, a special session of the General Assembly shall 
: summoned in accordance with rule 7. 


end 

Notification of meeting.—The Secretary-General shall 
tify the Members of the United Nations at least four- 
en days in advance, of the opening of a special session 
immoned at the request of the Security Council, and, at 
ast ten days in advance, in the case of a request by a 
ajority of the Members or the concurrence of a majority 
. the request of any Member. 


Regular and Special Sessions 


ule 10 


Notification to other bodies—Copies of the notice 
immoning each session shall be addressed to all other 
tincipal organs of the United Nations and to the 
Decialized agencies referred to in Article 57, paragraph 
, of the Charter. 


Il. AGENDA 


Regular Sessions 


ule 11 


Provisional agenda—The provisional agenda for a 
egular session shall be drawn up by the Secretary- 
seneral and communicated to the Members of the United 
Jations at least sixty days before the opening of the 
ession. 


tule 12 


The provisional agenda of a regular session shall in- 
lude: 


(a) Report of the Secretary-General on the work of 
the Organization; 
(6) Reports from the Security Council, 


the Economic and Social Council, 

the Trusteeship Council, 

the International Court of Justice, 

the subsidiary organs of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

specialized agencies (where such 
reports are called for under 
agreements entered into); 


(c) All items the inclusion of which has been 
ordered by the General Assembly at a previous session; 
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(d) All items proposed by the other principal 
organs of the United Nations; 

(e) All items proposed by any Member of the 
United Nations; 

(f) All items pertaining to the budget for the next 
financial year and the report on the accounts for the 
last financial year; 

(g) All items which the Secretary-General deems 
it necessary to put before the General Assembly; and 

(4) All items proposed under Article 35, para- 
gtaph 2, of the Charter by States not Members of the 
United Nations. 


Rule 13 


Supplementary items.— Any Member or principal 
organ of the United Nations or the Secretary-General 
may, at least thirty days before the date fixed for the 
opening of a regular session, request the inclusion of 
supplementary items in the agenda. These items shall be 
placed on a supplementary list, which shall be com- 
municated to the Members of the United Nations at least 
twenty days before the date fixed for the opening of the 
session. 


Rule 14 

Amendments, deletions and additional items.—During 
any regular session of the General Assembly items may 
be amended or deleted from the agenda, and additional 
items of an important and urgent character may be placed 
on the agenda, by a majority of the Members present and 
voting. Consideration of additional items shall be post- 
poned until seven days after they have been placed on the 
agenda, unless the General Assembly, by a two-thirds 
majority of the Members present and voting, decides 
otherwise, and until a committee has reported upon them. 


Special Sessions 


Rule 15 


Provisional agenda—The provisional agenda of a 
special session, summoned at the request of the Security 
Council, shall be communicated to the Members of the 
United Nations at least fourteen days before the opening 
of the session. The provisional agenda of a special ses- 
sion summoned at the request of a majority of the 
Members, or the concurrence of a majority in the request 
of any Member, shall be communicated at least ten days 
before the opening of the session. 


Rule 16 


The provisional agenda for a special session shall con- 
sist only of those items proposed for consideration in the 
request for the holding of the session. 


Rule 17 


Supplementary items.— Any Member or principal 
organ of the United Nations or the Secretary-General 
may, at least four days before the date fixed for the open- 
ing of a special session, request the inclusion of supple- 
mentary items in the agenda. Such items shall be placed 
on a supplementary list which shall be communicated to 
the Members of the United Nations as soon as possible. 


Rule 18 


Additional items.—During a special session items on 
the supplementary list and additional items may be added 
to the agenda by a two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting. 
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Regular and Special Sessions 


Rule 19 

Approval of the agenda.—At each session the pro- 
visional agenda and the supplementary list, together with 
the report of the General Committee thereon, shall be 
submitted to the General Assembly for approval as soon 
as possible after the opening of the session. 


Rule 20 

Modification of the allocation of expenses—No pro- 
posal for a modification of the allocation of expenses for 
the time being in force shall be placed on the agenda 
unless it has been communicated to the Members of the 
United Nations at least ninety days before the date fixed 
for the opening of the session. y 


II. DELEGATIONS 


Rule 21* 


Composition—The delegation of a Member shall con- 
sist of not more than five representatives and five alter- 
mate representatives, and as many advisers, technical 
advisers, experts and persons of similar status as may be 
required by the delegation. 


Rule 22 


Alternates.—An alternate representative may act as a 
representative upon designation by the Chairman of the 
delegation. 


IV. CREDENTIALS 


Rule 23 


Submission of credentials. —The credentials of rep- 
resentatives, and the names of members of a delegation 
shall be submitted to the Secretary-General if possible 
not less than one week before the date fixed for the open- 
ing of the session. The credentials shall be issued either 
by the Head of the State or Government or by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Rule 24 


Credentials Committee.— A Credentials Committee 
shall be appointed at the beginning of each session. It 
shall consist of nine members, who shall be appointed by 
the General Assembly on the proposal of the President. 
The Committee shall elect its own officers. It shall ex- 
amine the credentials of representatives and report with- 
out delay. 


Rule 25 

Provisional admission to a session—Any representa- 
tive to whose admission a Member has made objection 
shall be seated provisionally with the same rights as other 
representatives, until the Credentials Committee has re- 
ported and the General Assembly has given its decision. 


V. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Rule 26 

Temporary President,—At the opening of each session 
of the General Assembly the Chairman of that delegation 
from which the President of the previous session was 
elected shall preside until the General Assembly has 
elected a President for the session. 


Rule 27* 

Elections ——The General Assembly shall elect a Presi 
dent and seven Vice-Presidents, who shall hold offie 
until the close of the session at which they are elected 
The Vice-Presidents shall be elected, after the election 
of the Chairmen of the six Main Committees referred 
in rule 90, on the basis of ensuring the representative 
character of the General Committee. 


Rule 28 

Acting President—If the President finds it necessa 
to be absent during a meeting or any part thereof, 
shall appoint one of the Vice-Presidents to take his place 


Rule 29 
A Vice-President acting as President shall have the 
same powers and duties as the President. 


Rule 30 

Replacement of the President—lIf the President 
unable to perform his functions, a new President shall 
elected for the unexpired term. 


Rule 31 
General powers of the President.—In addition to exe 
cising the powers which are conferred upon him els 
where by these rules, the President shall declare the 
opening and closing of each plenary meeting of 
session, shall direct the discussions in plenary meetin 
ensure observance of these rules, accord the right 
speak, put questions and announce decisions. He sha 
rule on points of order, and, subject to these rules, sha 
have complete control of the proceedings at any meeting 
and over the maintenance of order thereat. j 


Rule 32 

The President shall not vote.—The President, or Vice- 
President acting as President, shall not vote but shall 
appoint another member of his delegation to vote in his 


place. 


VI. GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Rule 33 

Composition—The General Committee shall consist 
of fourteen members no two of whom shall be membe! 
of the same delegation, and shall be so constituted as 
ensure its representative character. It shall comprise tl 
President of the General Assembly, who shall preside, 
the seven Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the six 
Main Committees. 


Rule 34 

Substitute members.—If a Vice-President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly finds it necessary to be absent during a 
meeting of the General Committee he may designate a 
member of his delegation as his substitute. A Chairman 
of a Main Committee shall, in case of absence, designate 
the Vice-Chairman of the Committee as his substitute. 
Vice-Chairman shall not have the right to vote if he is 
the same delegation as another member of the Committee. 


Rule 35 

Functions.—The General Committee shall at the 
ginning of each session consider the provisional agen 
together with the supplementary list, and shall make 
report thereon to the General Assembly. It shall consid 
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equests for the inclusion of additional items in the 
genda and shall report thereon to the General Assembly. 
t shall assist the President and the General Assembly in 
fawing up the agenda for each plenary meeting, in 
| Same the priority of its items, and in the co- 
rdination of the proceedings of all committees of the 
General Assembly. Finally, it shall assist the President in 
‘he general conduct of the work of the General Assembly 
which falls within the competence of the President. It 
shall not, however, decide any political question. 


Rule 36 

Participation by representatives of Members requesting 
the inclusion of items in the agenda—A Member of the 
General Assembly which has no representative on the 
General Committee, and which has requested the inclu- 
sion of an item in the agenda, shall be entitled to attend 

any meeting of the General Committee at which its 
request is discussed, and may participate, without vote, 
in the discussion of that item. 


Rule 37 


Formal revision of resolutions of the General Assembly. 
—The General Committee may revise the resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly, changing their form 
but not their substance. Any such changes shall be re- 
ported to the General Assembly for its consideration. 


VII. SECRETARIAT 


Rule 38* 

Duties of the Secretary-General.—The Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the 
General Assembly, its committees and sub-committees. 
He may designate a member of the staff to act in his 
place at these meetings. 


Rule 39 

The Secretary-General shall provide and direct the staff 
required by the General Assembly and any committees 
or subsidiary organs which it may establish. 


Rule 40 

Duties of the Secretariat—The Secretariat shall re- 
ceive, translate, print and distribute documents, reports 
and resolutions of the General Assembly, its committees 
and organs; interpret speeches made at the meetings; 
prepare, print and circulate the summary records of the 
session; have the custody and proper preservation of the 
documents in the archives of the General Assembly; 
publish the reports of the meetings; distribute all docu- 
ments of the General Assembly to the Members of the 
United Nations, and, generally, perform all other work 
which the General Assembly may require. 


Rule 41* 

Annual report of the Secretary-General.—The Secre- 
tary-General shall make an annual report, and such 
supplementary reports as are required, to the General 
Assembly on the work of the Organization. He shall 
communicate the annual report to the Members of the 
United Nations at least forty-five days before the opening 
of the session. 


Rule 42 

Notification under Article 12 of the Charter—The 
Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security 
Council, shall notify the General Assembly at each 
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session of any matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which are being 
dealt with by the Security Council, and shall similarly 
notify the General Assembly, or the Members of the 
United Nations if the General Assembly is not in 
session, immediately the Security Council ceases to 
deal with such matters. 


Rule 43* 


Regulations concerning the Secretariat—The General 
Assembly shall establish regulations concerning the staff 
of the Secretariat. 


VIII. LANGUAGES 
Rule 44 
Official and working languages——Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish shall be the official lan- 
guages of the General Assembly, its committees and sub- 


committees. English and French shall be the working 
languages. 


Rule 45 


Interpretation from a working language—Speeches 
made in either of the working languages shall be inter- 
preted into the other working language. 


Rule 46 


Interpretation from official languages.—Speeches made 
in any of the other three official languages shall be inter- 
preted into both working languages. 


Rule 47 


Interpretation from other languages.—Any representa- 
tive may make a speech in a language other than the 
official languages. In this case, he shall himself provide 
for interpretation into one of the working languages. 
Interpretation into the other working language by an 
interpreter of the Secretariat may be based on the inter- 
pretation given in the first working language. 


Rule 48 

Language of verbatim records.—Verbatim records shall 
be drawn up in the working languages. A translation of 
the whole or part of any verbatim record into any of the 
other official languages shall be furnished if requested by 
any delegation. 


Rule 49 


Language of summary records.—Summaty records 
shall be drawn up as soon as possible in the official 
languages. 


Rule 50 


Language of Journal—The Journal of the General 
Assembly shall be issued in the working languages. 


Rule 51 

Language of resolutions and important documents.— 
All resolutions and other important documents shall be 
made available in the official languages. Upon the request 
of any representative, any other document shall be made 
available in any or all of the official languages. 


Rule 52 


Publications in languages other than the official lan- 
guages—Documents of the General Assembly, its com- 
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mittees and sub-committees, shall, if the General 
Assembly so decides, be published in any languages other 
than the official languages. 


IX. RECORDS 
Rule 53 


Verbatim records.—Verbatim records of all plenary 
meetings shall be drawn up by the Secretariat and sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly after approval by the 
President. Verbatim records shall also be made of the 
proceedings of the Main Committees established by the 
General Assembly. Other committees or sub-committees 
may decide upon the form of their records. 


Rule 54 


Resolutions. — Resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly shall be communicated by the Secretary-General 
to the Members of the United Nations within fifteen 
days after the termination of the session. 


X. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MEETINGS: PLENARY MEET- 


INGS; MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES 
Rule 55 


General principles. —'The meetings of the General 
Assembly and its Main Committees shall be held in 
public unless the body concerned decides that exceptional 
circumstances require that the meeting be held in private. 
Meetings of other committees and sub-committees shall 
also be held in public unless the body concerned decides 
otherwise. 


Rule 56 


Private meetings.—All decisions of the General Assem- 
bly taken at a private meeting shall be announced at an 
early public meeting of the General Assembly. At the 
close of each private meeting of the Main Committees, 
other committees and sub-committees, the Chairman may 
issue a communiqué through the Secretary-General. 


XJ. PLENARY MEETINGS 


Conduct of Business 
Rule 57 


Report of the Secretary-General.—Proposals to refer 
any portion of the report of the Secretary-General to one 
of the Main Committees without debate shall be decided 
upon by the General Assembly without previous refer- 
ence to the General Committee. 


Rule 58 


Reference to Committees.—The General Assembly 
shall not, unless it decides otherwise, make a final deci- 
sion upon any item on the agenda until it has received 
the report of a committee on that item. 


Rule 59 


Discussion of committee reports—Discussion of a 
report of a Main Committee in a plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly shall take place if at least one-third 
of the Members present and voting at the plenary meet- 
ing consider such a discussion to be necessary. 


Rule 60 


Quorum.—A majority of the Members of the General 
Assembly shall constitute a quorum. 


Rule 61 


Speeches.—No representative may address the General 
Assembly without having previously obtained the per- 
mission of the President. The President shall call pai 
speakers in the order in which they signify their desire 
to speak. The President may call a speaker to order if 
his remarks are not reJevant to the subject under dis- 
cussion. : 


Rule 62 


Precedence-—The Chairman and the Rapporteur of - 
committee may be accorded precedence for the purpose 
of explaining the conclusion arrived at by their com- 
mittee. 
{ 
‘ 


Rule 63 


Statements by the Secretariat—The Secretary-General, 
ot a member of the Secretariat designated by him as his 
representative, may at any time make either oral or 
written statements to the General Assembly conceraaa 
any question under consideration by it. 


Rule 64 : 


Points of order—During the discussion of any matter, 
a representative may rise to a point of order and the 
point of order shall be immediately decided by the 
President in accordance with the rules of procedure. A 
representative may appeal against the ruling of the Presi- 
dent. The appeal shall immediately be put to the vote, 
and the President's ruling shall stand unless overruled 
by a majority of the Members present and voting. 


Rule 65 


Time limit on speeches—The General Assembly may 
limit the time to be allowed to each speaker. 


Rule 66 


Closing of list of speakers During the course of a 
debate the President may announce the list of speakers 
and, with the consent of the General Assembly, declare 
the list closed. He may, however, accord the right of reply 
to any Member if a speech delivered after he has 
declared the list closed makes this desirable. 


Rule 67 


Adjournment of debate—During the discussion of 
any matter, a representative may move the adjournment 
of the debate on the item under discussion. In addition 
to the proposer of the motion, two representatives may 
speak in favour of, and two against, the motion, after 
which the motion shall be immediately put to the vote. 


Rule 68 


Closure of debate——A representative may at any time 
move the closure of the debate on the item under dis- 
cussion whether or not any other representative has signi- 
fied his wish to speak. Permission to speak on the closure 
of the debate shall be accorded only to two speakers 
opposing the closure, after which the motion shall be 
immediately put to the vote. If the General Assembly is 
in favour of the closure the President shall declare the 
closure of the debate. 
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ule 69 


Suspension or adjournment of the meeting.—During 
1¢ discussion of any matter, a representative may move 
1€ suspension or the adjournment of the meeting. Such 
1otions shall not be debated, but shall be immediately 
ut to the vote. 


ule 70 


Order of procedural motions—Subject to rule 64, the 
slowing motions shall have precedence in the following 
tder over all other proposals or motions before the 
leeting: 

(a) To suspend the meeting; 

(6) To adjourn the meeting; 

(c) To adjourn the debate on the item under dis- 
cussion; 

(d) For the closure of the debate on the item under 
discussion. 


tule 71 


Proposals and amendments.—Proposals and amend- 
nents shall normally be introduced in writing and 
anded to the Secretary-General, who shall circulate 
opies to the delegations. As a general rule, no proposal 
hall be discussed or put to the vote at any meeting of 
ne General Assembly unless copies of it have been cir- 
ulated to all delegations not later than the day preceding 
he meeting. The President may, however, permit the 
iscussion and consideration of amendments, or of 
10tions as to procedure, even though these amendments 
nd motions have not been circulated or have only been 
irculated the same day. 


tule 72 


Decisions on competence.—Subject to rule 70, any 
10tion calling for a decision on the competence of the 
senetal Assembly to adopt a proposal submitted to it 
hall be put to the vote immediately before a vote is 
aken on the proposal in question. 


tule 73 


Withdrawal of motions —A motion may be withdrawn 
y its proposer at any time before voting on it has com- 
nenced, provided that the motion has not been amended. 
\ motion which has thus been withdrawn may be re- 
ntroduced by any Member. 


‘ule 74 


Reconsideration of proposals—When a proposal has 
een adopted or rejected it may not be reconsidered at 
he same session unless the General Assembly, by a two- 
hirds majority of the Members present and voting, so 
ecides. Permission to speak on a motion to reconsider 
hall be accorded only to two speakers opposing the 
notion, after which it shall be immediately put to the 
ote. 


Voting 


tule 75 

Voting rights—Each Member of the General As- 
embly shall have one vote. 
tule 76 


Two-thirds majority—Decisions of the General 
\ssembly on important questions shall be made by a 
wo-thirds majority of the Members present and 


voting. These questions shall include: recommenda- 
tions with respect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of the 
members of the Economic and Social Council, the 
election of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with paragraph 1 c of Article 86 of the 
Charter, the admission of new Members to the United 
Nations, the suspension of the rights and privileges 
of membership, the expulsion of Members, questions 
relating to the operation of the Trusteeship System, 
and budgetary questions. 


Rule 77 


Simple majority—Decisions of the General As- 
sembly on questions other than those provided for in 
tule 76, including the determination of additional 
categories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds 
majority, shall be made by a majority of the Members 
present and voting. 


Rule 78 


Meaning of the expression “Members present and vot- 
y IY «e 
ing’’.—For the purpose of these rules, the phrase ‘““Mem- 
bers present and voting’ means Members casting an 
affirmative or negative vote. Members which abstain from 
voting are considered as not voting. 


Rule 79 


Method of Voting—The General Assembly shall 
normally vote by show of hands or by standing, but any 
representative may request a roll-call. The roll-call shall 
be taken in the English alphabetical order of the names 
of the Members, beginning with the Member whose name 
is drawn by lot by the President. The name of each 
Member shall be called in any roll-call and one of its 
representatives shall reply “Yes’, “No” or “Abstention”. 
The result of the voting shall be inserted in the record 
in the English alphabetical order of the names of the 
Members. 


Rule 80 


Conduct during voting.—After the President has an- 
nounced the beginning of voting, no representative shall 
interrupt the voting except on a point of order in con- 
nexion with the actual conduct of the voting. Explana- 
tions of their votes by Members may, however, be per- 
mitted by the President either before or after the voting. 


Rule 81 


Division of proposals—Parts of a proposal shall be 
voted on separately if a representative requests that the 
proposal be divided. The resulting proposal shall then 
be put to a final vote in its entirety. 


Rule 82 


Voting on amendments.——When an amendment is 
moved to a proposal, the amendment shall be voted on 
first. When two or more amendments are moved to a 
proposal, the General Assembly shall first vote on the 
amendment furthest removed in substance from the 
original proposal and then on the amendment next 
furthest removed therefrom, and so on, until all the 
amendments have been put to the vote. If one or more 
amendments are adopted, the amended proposal shall 
then be voted upon. A motion is considered an amend- 
ment to a proposal if it merely adds to, deletes from or 
revises part of that proposal. 
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Rule 83 


Voting on proposals.—If two or more proposals relate 
to the same question, the General Assembly shall, unless 
it decides otherwise, vote on the proposals in the order 
in which they have been submitted. The General Assem- 
bly may, after each vote on a proposal, decide whether 
to vote on the next proposal. 


Rule 84 


Elections.—All elections shall be held by secret ballot. 
There shall be no nominations. 


Rule 85 


When only one person or Member is to be elected 
and no candidate obtains in the first ballot the majority 
required, a second ballot shall be taken which shall be 
restricted to the two candidates obtaining the largest 
number of votes. If in the second ballot the votes are 
equally divided, and a majority is required, the President 
shall decide between the candidates by drawing lots. If a 
two-thirds majority is required, the balloting shall be 
continued until one candidate secures two-thirds of the 
votes cast; provided that, after the third inconclusive 
ballot, votes may be cast for any eligible person of 
Member. If three such unrestricted ballots are incon- 
clusive, the next three ballots shall be restricted to the 
two candidates who obtained the greatest number of votes 
in the third of the unrestricted ballots, and the following 
three ballots thereafter shall be unrestricted, and so on 
until a person or Member is elected. These provisions 
shall not prejudice the application of rules 132, 133, 135 
and 137. 


Rule 86 


When two or more elective places are to be filled at 
one time under the same conditions, those candidates 
obtaining in the first ballot the majority required shall 
be elected. If the number of candidates obtaining such 
majority is less than the number of persons or Members 
to be elected, there shall be additional ballots to fill the 
remaining places, the voting being restricted to the 
candidates obtaining the greatest number of votes in the 
previous ballot, to a number not more than twice the 
places remaining to be filled; provided that, after the 
third inconclusive ballot, votes may be cast for any 
eligible person or Member. If three such unrestricted 
ballots are inconclusive, the next three ballots shall be 
restricted to the candidates who obtained the greatest 
number of votes in the third of the unrestricted ballots, 
to a number not more than twice the places remaining to 
be filled, and the following three ballots thereafter shall 
be unrestricted, and so on until all the places have been 
filled. These provisions shall not prejudice the application 
of rules 132, 133, 135 and 137. 


Rule 87 


Equally divided votes.—If a vote is equally divided on 
matters other than elections, a second vote shall be taken 
at a subsequent meeting which shall be held within forty- 
eight hours of the first vote, and it shall be expressly 
mentioned in the agenda that a second vote will be taken 
on the matter in question. If this vote also results in 
equality, the proposal shall be regarded as rejected. 


XII. COMMITTEES 


Creation, Officers, etc. 


Rule 88 


Creation ——The General Assembly may set up such 
committees as it deems necessary for the performance of 
its functions. 


Rule 89 


Categories of subjects—Items relating to the same 
category of subjects shall be referred to the committee o! 
committees dealing with that category of subjects. Com: 
mittees shall not introduce new items on their owr 
initiative. 


Rule 90 


Main Committees—The Main Committees of the 
General Assembly are: 
(1) Political and Security Committee (including 
the regulation of armaments) ; 
(2) Economic and Financial Committee; 
(3) Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee 
(4) Trusteeship Committee (including Non-Self. 
Governing Territories) ; : 
(5) Administrative and Budgetary Committee; anc 
(6) Legal Committee. 


Rule 91 


Representation of Members—Each Member may be 
represented by one person on each Main Committee anc 
on any other committee that may be constituted upor 
which all Members have the right to be represented. I 
may also assign to these committees advisers, technica 
advisers, experts or persons of similar status. 


Rule 92 


Upon designation by the Chairman of the delegation 
advisers, technical advisers, experts or persons of simila: 
status may act as members of committees. Persons of thi: 
status shall not, however, unless designated as alternate 
representatives, be eligible for appointment as Chairmen 
Vice-Chairmen or Rapporteurs of committees or for seat: 
in the General Assembly. 


Rule 93 


Sub-committees—Each committee may set up sub 
committees, which shall elect their own officers. 


Rule 94 


Officers—Each committee shall elect its own Chair. 
man, Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur. These officers shal 
be elected on the basis of equitable geographical distribu 
tion, experience and personal competence. These election: 
shall be held by secret ballot. 


Rule 95 


The Chairman of a Main Committee shall not vote.— 
The Chairman of a Main Committee shall not vote but 
another member of his delegation may vote in his place 


Rule 96 


Absence of officers.—If the Chairman finds it necessary 
to be absent during a meeting or any part thereof, the 
Vice-Chairman shall take his place. A Vice-Chairmar 
acting as Chairman shall have the same powers and duties 
as the Chairman. If any officer of the committee is unable 
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yerform his functions, a new officer shall be elected 
the unexpired term. 


eno, 


unctions of the Chairman.—The Chairman shall de- 
e the opening and closing of each meeting of the 
mittee, shall direct its discussions, ensure observance 
hese rules, accord the right to speak, put questions 
announce decisions. He shall rule on points of order 
, subject to these rules, shall have complete control 
he proceedings of the committee and over the main- 
ince of order at its meetings. 


Conduct of Business 


e 98 


“uorum.—A majority of the members of a committee 
1 constitute a quorum. 


e 99 


peeches.—No representative may address the com- 
ee without having previously obtained the permission 
he Chairman. The Chairman shall call upon speakers 
he order in which they signify their desire to speak. 
Chairman may call a speaker to order if his remarks 
not relevant to the subject under discussion. 


e 100 


recedence.—The Chairman and the Rapporteur of a 
mittee or sub-committee may be accorded precedence 
the purpose of explaining the conclusion arrived at 
heir committee or sub-committee. 


e 101 


tatements by the Secretariat—The Secretary-General 
1 member of the Secretariat designated by him as his 
esentative may, at any time, make oral or written 
ements to any committee or sub-committee concerning 
question under consideration by it. 


e 102 


‘oints of order.—During the discussion of any matter, 
spresentative may rise to a point of order and the 
at of order shall be immediately decided by the 
irman in accordance with the rules of procedure. A 
fesentative may appeal against the ruling of the 
irman. The appeal shall immediately be put to the 
, and the Chairman’s ruling shall stand unless over- 
d by a majority of the members present and voting. 


e 103 


ime limit on speeches——The committee may limit 
time to be allowed to each speaker. 


e 104 


losing of list of speakers—During the course of a 
ate the Chairman may announce the list of speakers, 
, with the consent of the committee, declare the list 
ed. He may, however, accord the right of reply to any 
nber if a speech delivered after he has declared the 
closed makes this desirable. 


e 105 


idjournment of debate-—During the discussion of 
matter, a representative may move the adjournment 
he debate on the item under discussion. In addition 
he proposer of the motion, two representatives may 


speak in favour of, and two against, the motion, after 
which the motion shall be immediately put to the vote. 


Rule 106 


Closure of debate.—A representative may at any time 
move the closure of the debate on the item under dis- 
cussion whether or not any other representative has sig- 
nified his wish to speak. Permission to speak on the 
closure of the debate shall be accorded only to two 
speakers opposing the closure, after which the motion 
shall be immediately put to the vote. If the committee is 
in favour of the closure the Chairman shall declare the 
closure of the debate. 


Rule 107 


Suspension or adjournment of the meeting.—During 
the discussion of any matter, a representative may move 
the suspension or the adjournment of the meeting. Such 
motions shall not be debated, but shall be immediately 
put to the vote. 


Rule 108 


Order of procedural motions.—Subject to rule 102, 
the following motions shall have precedence in the fol- 
lowing order over all other proposals or motions before 
the meeting: 

(a) To suspend the meeting; 

(6) To adjourn the meeting; 

(c) To adjourn the debate on the item under dis- 
cussion; 

(d) For the closure of the debate on the item under 
discussion. ’ 


Rule 109 


Proposals and amendments. —Proposals and amend- 
ments shall normally be introduced in writing and 
handed to the Secretary-General, who shall circulate 
copies to the delegations. As a general rule, no proposal 
shall be discussed or put to the vote at any meeting of 
the committee unless copies of it have been circulated to 
all delegations not later than the day preceding the meet- 
ing. The Chairman may, however, permit the discussion 
and consideration of amendments, or of motions as to 
procedure, even though these amendments and motions 
have not been circulated or have only been circulated the 
same day. 


Rule 110 


Decisions on competence.—Subject to rule 108, any 
motion calling for a decision on the competence of the 
General Assembly to adopt a proposal submitted to it 
shall be put to the vote immediately before a vote is 
taken on the proposal in question. 


Rule 111 


Withdrawal of motions.—A motion may be withdrawn 
by its proposer at any time before voting on it has com- 
menced, provided that the motion has not been amended. 
A motion which has thus been withdrawn may be tre- 
introduced by any member. 


Rule 112 


Reconsideration of proposals—When a proposal has 
been adopted or rejected it may not be reconsidered at 
the same session unless the committee, by a two-thirds 
majority of the members present and voting, so decides. 
Permission to speak on a motion to reconsider shall be 
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accorded only to two speakers opposing the motion, after 
which it shall be immediately put to the vote. 


Voting 


Rule 113 


Voting rights——Each member of the committee shall 
have one vote. 


Rule 114 


Majority required.—Decisions in the committees of the 
General Assembly shall be taken by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 


Rule 115 


Meaning of the expression “Members present and vot- 
ing’’—For the purposes of these rules, the phrase “mem- 
bers present and voting” means members casting an 
affirmative or negative vote. Members who abstain from 
voting are considered as not voting. 


Rule 116 


Method of voting—The committee shall normally 
vote by show of hands or by standing, but any representa- 
tive may request a roll-call. The roll-call shall be taken 
in the English alphabetical order of the names of the 
members, beginning with the member whose name is 
drawn by lot by the Chairman. The name of each mem- 
ber shall be called in any roll-call and he shall reply 
“Yes”, “No” or “Abstention”. The result of the voting 
shall be inserted in the record in the English alphabetical 
order of*the names of the members. 


Rule 117 


Conduct during voting—After the Chairman has an- 
nounced the beginning of voting, no representative shall 
interrupt the vote except on a point of order in con- 
nexion with the actual conduct of the voting. Explana- 
tions of their votes by members may, however, be 
permitted by the Chairman either before or after the 
voting. 


Rule 118 


Division of proposals—Parts of a proposal shall be 
voted on separately if a representative requests that the 
proposal be divided. The resulting proposal shall be put 
to a final vote in its entirety. 


Rule 119 


Voting on amendments——When an. amendment is 
moyed to a proposal, the amendment shall be voted on 
first. When two or more amendments are moved to a 
proposal, the committee shall first vote on the amend- 
ment furthest removed in substance from the original 
proposal and then on the amendment next furthest re- 
moved therefrom, and so on, until all the amendments 
have been put to the vote. If one or more amendments 
are adopted, the amended proposal shall then be voted 
upon. A motion is considered an amendment to a pro- 
posal if it merely adds to, deletes from or revises part 
of that proposal. 


Rule 120 


Voting on proposals—If two or more proposals 
relate to the same question, a committee shall, unless it 
decides otherwise, vote on the proposals in the order in 
which they have been submitted. A committee may, after 


each vote on a proposal, decide whether to vote on tl 
next proposal. 


Rule 121 


Elections ——When only one person or member is 
be elected and no candidate obtains in the first ballot # 
majority required, a second ballot shall be taken, whi 
shall be restricted to the two candidates obtaining # 
largest number of votes. If in the second ballot, the vot 
are equally divided, and a majority is required, # 
Chairman shall decide between the candidates by drawit 
lots. 7 


Rule 122 


Equally divided votes.—If a vote is equally divided ¢ 
matters other than elections the proposal shall be 1 
garded as rejected. 


XIII. ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Rule 123 


Applications—Any State which desires to become 
Member of the United Nations shall submit an applic 
tion to the Secretary-General. This application - sh; 
contain a declaration, made in a formal instrument, th 
it accepts the obligations contained in the Charter. 


Rule 124 


Notification of applications —The Secretary-Genet 
shall send for information a copy of the application 
the General Assembly, or to the Members of the Unit 
Nations if the General Assembly is not in session. 


Rule 125 


Consideration and decision by the General Assemb 
—TIf the Security Council recommends the applica 
State for membership, the General Assembly shall co 
sider whether the applicant is a peace-loving State and 
able and willing to carry out the obligations contained 
the Charter, and shall decide, by a two-thirds majority 
the Members present and voting, upon its applicati 
for membership. 


Rule 126 


If the Security Council does not recommend the app 
cant State for membership or postpones the considerati 
of the application, the General Assembly may, after fi 
consideration of the special report of the Security Counc 
send back the application to the Security Council, 1 
gether with a full record of the discussion in the Asset 
bly, for further consideration and recommendation 
report. 


Rule 127 

Notification of decision and effective date of membi 
ship.—The Secretary-General shall inform the applica 
State of the decision of the General Assembly. If t 
application is approved, membership will become eff 
tive on the date on which the General Assembly tak 
its decision on the application. 


XIV. ELECTIONS TO PRINCIPAL ORGANS 


General Provisions 
Rule 128 
Terms of office——Except as provided in rule 136, t 
term of office of members of Councils shall begin on 
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inuary following their election by the General Assem- 
ly, and shall end on 31 December following the election 
' their successors. 


ule 129 


By-elections.—Should a member cease to belong to a 
ouncil before his term of office expires, a by-election 
all be held separately at the next session of the General 
ssembly to elect a member for the unexpired term. 


Election of the Secretary-General 


ule 130 


Election of the Secretary-General—When the Security 
ouncil has submitted its recommendation on the ap- 
yintment of the Secretary-General, the General Assem- 
y shall consider the recommendation and vote upon it 
y secret ballot in private meeting. 


The Security Council 


ule 131* 


Annual elections—The General Assembly shall each 
ar, in the course of its regular session, elect three non- 
‘tmanent members of the Security Council for a term 
two years. 


ule 132* 


Oualifications for membership.—In the election of 
A-permanent members of the Security Council, in 
cordance with Article 23, paragraph 1 of the Charter, 
ie regard shall be specially paid, in the first instance to 
€ contribution of Members of the United Nations to 
€ maintenance of international peace and security and 
the other purposes of the Organization, and also to 
uitable geographical distribution. 


ale 133} 


Re-eligibility—A retiring member of the Security 
muncil shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. _ 


The Economic and Social Council 


ule 134* 


Annual elections—The General Assembly shall each 
ar, in the course of its regular session, elect six mem- 
ts of the Economic and Social Council for a term of 
ree years. 


ule 135 


Re-eligibility—A retiring member of the Econom- 
and Social Council shall be eligible for immediate 
election. 


The Trusteeship Council 


ile 136 


Occasions for elections —When a Trusteeship Agree- 
ent has been approved and a Member of the United 
tions has become an Administering Authority of a 
ust Territory in accordance with Article 83 or 85 of 
> Charter, the General Assembly shall proceed to such 
ction or elections to the Trusteeship Council as may 


be necessary, in accordance with Article 86. A Member 
or Members elected at any such election at a regular 
session shall take office immediately upon their election 
and shall complete their terms in accordance with the 
provisions of rule 128, as if they had begun their terms 
of office on 1 January following their election. 


Rule 137* 

Term of office and re-eligibility—A non-administer- 
ing member of the Trusteeship Council shall be elected 
for a term of three years and shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 


Rule 138 


Vacancies.—At each session the General Assembly 
shall, in accordance with Article 86 of the Charter, elect 
members to fill any vacancies. 


The International Court of Justice 


Rule 139 


Method of election—The election of the members of 
the International Court of Justice shall take place in 
accordance with the Statute of the Court. 


Rule 140 


Any meeting of the General Assembly held in pursu- 
ance of the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
for the purpose of the election of members of the Court 
shall continue until as many candidates as are required 
for all the seats to be filled have obtained in one or more 
ballots an absolute majority of votes. 


XV. ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


Rule 141 


Regulations for financial administration—The General 
Assembly shall establish regulations for the financial 
administration of the United Nations. 


Rule 142 


Estimates of expenditure—No resolution involving 
expenditure shall be recommended by a committee for 
approval by the General Assembly unless it is accom- 
panied by an estimate of expenditures prepared by the 
Secretary-General. No resolution in respect of which 
expenditures are anticipated by the Secretary-General 
shall be voted by the General Assembly until the Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Committee has had an oppor- 
tunity of stating the effect of the proposal upon the 
budget estimates of the United Nations. 


Rule 143 

Information on the cost of resolutions.—The Secretary- 
General shall keep all committees informed of the de- 
tailed estimated cost of all resolutions which have been 
recommended by the committees for approval by the 
General Assembly. 


Rule 144 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. —The General Assembly shall appoint an 


*Rule based directly on a provision of the Charter. 
+Rule reproducing textually a provision of the Charter. 
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Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions (hereinafter called the “Advisory Commit- 
tee”), with a membership of nine, including at least two 
financial experts of recognized standing. 


Rule 145 


Composition of the Advisory Committee—The mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee, no two of whom shall 
be nationals of the same State, shall be selected on the 
basis of broad geographical representation, personal 
qualifications and experience, and shall serve for three 
years corresponding to three financial years, as defined 
in the regulations for the financial administration of the 
United Nations. Members shall retire by rotation and 
shall be eligible for reappointment. The two financial 
experts shall not retire simultaneously. The General 
Assembly shall appoint the members of the Advisory 
Committee at the regular session immediately preceding 
the expiration of the term of office of the members, or, 
in the case of vacancies, at the next session. 


Rule 146 


Functions of the Advisory Committee—The Advisory 
Committee shall be responsible for expert examination 
of the budget of the United Nations, and shall assist the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee of the General 
Assembly. At the commencement of each regular -session 
it shall submit to the General Assembly a detailed report 
on the budget for the next financial year and on the 
accounts of the last financial year. It shall also examine 
on behalf of the General Assembly the administrative 
budgets of specialized agencies and proposals for finan- 
cial and budgetary arrangements with such agencies. It 
shall perform such other duties as may be assigned to it 
under the regulations for the financial administration of 
the United Nations. 


Rule 147 


Committee on Contributions.—The General Assembly 
shall appoint an expert Committee on Contributions, con- 
sisting of ten members. 


Rule 148 


Composition of the Committee on Contributions.— 
The members of the Committee on Contributions, no 
two of whom shall be nationals of the same State, shall 
be selected on the basis of broad geographical representa- 
tion, personal qualifications and experience, and shall 
serve for a period of three years corresponding to three 
financial years, as defined in the regulations for the finan- 
cial administration of the United Nations. Members shall 
retire by rotation and shall be eligible for reappointment. 
The General Assembly shall appoint the members of 
the Committee on Contributions at the regular session 
immediately preceding the expiration of the term of 
office of the members, or, in case of vacancies, at the 
next session. 
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Rule 149 


Functions of the Committee on Contributions—T! 
Committee on Contributions shall advise the Gener 
Assembly concerning the appointment, under Article 1 
paragraph 2, of the Charter, of the expenses of ft 
Organization among Members, broadly according 
capacity to pay. The scale of assessments when once fix 
by the General Assembly shall not be subject to 
general revision for at least three years, unless it is cle 
that there have been substantial changes in trelati 
capacities to pay. The Committee shall also advise t 
General Assembly on the assessments to be fixed for nm 
Members, on appeals by Members for a change of asse 
ments, and on the action to be taken with regard tot 
application of Article 19 of the Charter. 


XVI. SUBSIDIARY ORGANS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMB) 


Rule 150} 


Creation and rules of procedure.—The General Asse: 
bly may establish such subsidiary organs as it deel 
necessary for the performance of its functions. The ru 
relating to the procedure of committees of the Gene 
Assembly, as well as rules 38 and 55, shall apply tot 
procedure of any subsidiary organ, unless the Gene 
Assembly or the subsidiary organ decides otherwise. 


XVII. INTERPRETATION AND AMENDMENTS 


Rule 151 


Notes in italics—The description of the rules in 1 
table of contents and the notes in italics to these ru 
shall be disregarded in the interpretation of the rules. 


Rule 152 


Method of amendment.—These rules of procedure m 
be amended by a decision of the General Assembly tak 
by a majority of the Members present and voting, afte. 
committee has reported on the proposed amendment. 


Supplementary Rule of Procedure on the calling 
international conferences by the Economic a 
Social Council 


Pending the adoption under paragraph 4 of Article 
of the Charter, of definite rules for the calling of int 
national conferences, the Economic and Social Coun 
may, after due consultation with Members of the Unit 
Nations, call international conferences in conform 
with the spirit of Article 62 on any matter within 1 
competence of the Council, including the followi 
matters: international trade and employment; the equ 
able adjustment of prices on the international mark 
and health. 


+Rule reproducing textually a provision of the Chart 


II, The Security Council 


A. THE CHARTER AND THE SECURITY COUNCIL * 


The Charter provides that a Security Council 
shall be established as a principal organ of the 
United Nations consisting of eleven members, 
und that the Council, acting on behalf of all the 
Members of the United Nations shall have the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


1. Composition 


China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States are the permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
elects the non-permanent members of the Council, 
jue regard being especially paid, in the first in- 
stance, to the contribution of Members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
ional peace and security and to other purposes 
of the United Nations and also to equitable geo- 
graphical distribution. 

The non-permanent members of the Security 
Council are elected for a term of two years. A 
retiring member is not eligible for immediate 
re-election. 

Each member of the Security Council has one 
representative. 


2. Functions and Powers 


Broadly speaking, while the General Assembly 
may discuss any international disputes or situations, 
it is the Security Council which recommends ap- 
propriate procedures or methods of adjustment 
or terms of settlement for the pacific settlement 
of disputes and takes preventive or enforcement 
measures with respect to threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace or acts or aggression. 

In discharging its duties for the maintenance 
of peace and security, the Security Council is 
required to act in accordance with the Purposes 
and Principles of the United Nations as set forth 
in the United Nations Charter. The Members of 


the United Nations have agreed on their part to 
carry out the decisions of the Council in accord- 
ance with the Charter. 

In order to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of international peace and security 
with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the 
Security Council has been made responsible for 
formulating plans to be submitted to the Members 
of the United Nations for the establishment of a 
system for the regulation of armaments. 

The Security Council is to submit annual and, 
when necessary, special reports to the General 
Assembly for its consideration. 

The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 
Subject to the provisions of Article 12 of the 
Charter (which provides that while the Security 
Council is exercising its functions with regard 
to any dispute or situation, the General Assembly 
may not make recommendations with regard to 
that dispute or situation unless requested to do 
so by the Council), the Assembly may make 
recommendations to the Council on any questions 
relating to the maintenance of peace and security. 
Should action be required on any such question 
being considered by the General Assembly, it is 
to be referred to the Security Council either 
before or after discussion. Likewise the Secretary- 
General may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his opinion may 


‘This section is a summary of the Charter provisions 
relating to the Security Council. The main provisions 
are to be found in Chapter V, Articles 23-32, which de- 
fines the composition, functions and powers, voting and 
procedure of the Council; Chapter VI, Articles 33-38, 
which deals with pacific settlement of disputes; Chapter 
VII, Articles 39-51, which treats of action with respect 
to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of 
aggression; Chapter VIII, Articles 52-54, which relates to 
regional arrangements; Chapter XII, Articles 76, 82-84, 
which relates to strategic areas in Trust Territories. Other 
provisions are to be found in Articles 1-2, 4-7, 10-12, 15, 
18, 20, 65, 93-94, 96 and 106-9 of the Charter, and 
Articles 4, 7-8, 10, 12, 14, 35, 41, and 69 of the Statute 
of the Court. 
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threaten the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

The specific functions and powers of the Se- 
curity Council fall into five categories: pacific 
settlement of disputes, preventive or enforcement 
action, regional atrangements, strategic areas in 
Trust Territories and organizational functions. 


a. PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The Security Council may recommend pro- 
cedures or methods of adjustment or terms of 
settlement for the pacific settlement of disputes. 

The parties to a dispute the continuance of which 

is likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security are, first of all, to seek 
a solution by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. When it 
deems it necessary, the Security Council is to call 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by such 
means. 

The Security Council may investigate any dis- 
pute, or any situation which might give rise to 
a dispute, in order to determine whether the con- 
tinuance of the dispute or’ situation is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Any Member of the United Nations may bring 
any such dispute or situation to the attention of 
the Security Council. A state which is not a 
Member of the United Nations may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any dispute to 
which it is a party if it accepts in advance the 
obligations of pacific settlement provided in the 
Charter. 

At any stage of a dispute the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security the Security 
Council may recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. It is required to take 
into consideration any procedures which have al- 
ready been adopted by the parties and, as a general 
rule, is to refer any legal dispute to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

If the Security Council deems that the contin- 
uance of a dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, it is to decide on such procedures or 
recommend such terms of settlement as it may 
consider appropriate. 


b, PREVENTIVE OR ENFORCEMENT ACTION 


The Security Council is to determine the exist- 
ence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 


os 
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peace or act of aggression, and is to make recom- 
mendations or decide to take enforcement mea- 
sures in order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Before making any recommendations or decid- 
ing to take any enforcement measures, the Security 
Council may call upon the parties concerned 
to comply with such provisional measures as it 
deems necessary or desirable, and it is duly to 
take account of failure to comply with such pro- 
visional measures. 

There are two categories of enforcement action 
the Security Council may take: “Measures not 
involving the use of armed force’, and “action 
by air, sea or land forces”. The Security Council 
may call upon the Members of the United Nations 
to apply such measures as the complete or partial 
interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of 
communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations. If it considers that these measures are, 
or have proved to be, inadequate, the Security 
Council may take such action by air, sea or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. Such action may 
include demonstrations, blockade and other opera- 
tions by air, sea or land forces of Members of 
the United Nations. 

All Members of the United Nations undertake 
to make available to the Security Council, on its 
call and in accordance with a special agreement 
or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facili- 
ties, including rights of passage, necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security. Such agreement or agreements are 
to govern the numbers and types of forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and the 
nature of the facilities and assistance to be pro- 
vided. The agreement or agreements are to be 
concluded between the Security Council and 
Membets or groups of Members of the United 
Nations. 

When the Security Council decides to use force 
it must, before calling upon a Member not rep- 
resented on it to provide armed forces, invite 
that Member, if the Member so desires, to pat- 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security Council 
concerning the employment of contingents of the 
Membet’s armed forces. 

A Military Staff Committee consisting of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the 
Security Council or their representatives is estab- 
lished to advise and assist the Security Council on 
all questions relating to the Security Council’s 
military requirements for the maintenance of 
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international peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces at its disposal, the regula- 
‘ion of armaments and possible disarmament. The 
Committee is responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces at the disposal of the Security Council. 

The Military Staff Committee may invite any 
Member not permanently represented on it to be 
associated with it when the efficient discharge 
of the Committee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that Member. The Military Staff 
Committee, with the authorization of the Security 
Souncil and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional sub- 
committees. 

Nothing in the Charter, however, is to impair 
the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defence, if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
ain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by any Member in self-defence are to be 
reported immediately to the Security Council, 
Which is to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain international 
peace and security. 


¢. REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The establishment of the United Nations does 
not preclude the existence of such regional ar- 
‘angements or regional agencies as are consistent 
with the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations. 

The Security Council is to encourage the de- 
velopment of pacific settlement of local disputes 
hrough such regional arrangements or by such 
egional agencies either on the initiative of the 
states concerned or by reference from the Security 
Souncil. This provision, however, does not im- 
dair the functions and powers of the Security 
souncil in dealing with any international dispute 
Mt situation which might endanger the mainte- 
lance of international peace and security. 

The Security Council is to utilize, wherever 
ippropriate, such regional arrangements or agen- 
ies for enforcement action under its authority. 
But no enforcement action may be undertaken 
inder regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
ies without the authorization of the Security Coun- 
“il, except against the renewal of aggressive policy 
by the ex-enemy states of the Second World War. 

The Security Council is at all times to be kept 
ully informed of activities undertaken or in 
ontemplation under regional arrangements or by 


regional agencies for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 


d. STRATEGIC AREAS IN TRUST TERRITORIES 


All functions of the United Nations relating 
to strategic areas in Trust Territories, including 
the approval of the terms of Trusteeship Agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, are 
exercised by the Security Council. The Security 
Council is to avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council to perform those functions 
of the United Nations under the Trusteeship 
System relating to political, economic, social and 
educational matters in the strategic areas. The 
Administering Authority of a Trust Territory may 
make use of volunteer forces, facilities and assist- 
ance from the Trust Territory in carrying out the 
obligations toward the Security Council under- 
taken by the Authority. 


e. ORGANIZATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


The Security Council exercises certain functions 
and powers of an organizational or constitutional 
nature. 

The Security Council may request the conven- 
ing of special sessions of the General Assembly. 
It may ask the assistance of the Economic and 
Social Council with respect to economic and social 
information. 

The Security Council and the General Assembly, 
voting independently, elect the judges of the 
International Court of Justice. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council, the General 
Assembly determines the conditions under which 
a state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations may become a patty to the Statute of 
the Court, and the Security Council lays down 
the conditions under which the Court may be 
open to a state which is not a party to the 
Statute. If any party to a dispute fails to comply 
with a decision of the Court, the other party may 
have recourse to the Security Council, which may 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to 
be taken to give effect to the decision. The Security 
Council may request the Court to give an advisory 
opinion on any legal question. 

The Secretary-General is appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. The Secretary-General acts in 
that capacity in all meetings of the Security 
Council. He may assign a permanent staff to the 
Security Council, if required. 

New Members ate admitted to the United 
Nations by the General Assembly upon the rec- 
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ommendation of the Security Council. A Member 
of the United Nations against which preventive or 
enforcement action has been taken by the Security 
Council may be suspended from the exercise of 
the rights and privileges of membership by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. The exercise of these rights 
and privileges may be restored by the Security 
Council. A Member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the Principles of the 
Charter may be expelled from the United Nations 
by the General Assembly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

Any amendment to or any alteration of the 
Charter is to come into force when it is adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly 
or of the General Conference provided for in 
Article 109 of the Charter and ratified by two 
thirds of the Members of the United Nations, 
including the permanent members of. the Security 
Council. 


3. Voting and Procedure 


The voting and procedure of the Security 
Council are defined as follows: 

Each member of the Council is to have one vote. 
Decisions of the Council on procedural matters 
are to be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members. Decisions on all other matters are to 
be made by an affirmative vote of seven members, 


including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members, provided that a party to a dispute shall 
abstain from voting in decisions with respect 
to the pacific settlement of that dispute. 

The Security Council is organized to function 
continuously. Each member of the Council is 
represented at all times at the seat of the United 
Nations. The Security Council may hold meetings 
at places other than the seat of the United 
Nations. : 

The Security Council may establish such subsi- 
diary organs as it deems necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

The Security Council adopts its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its 
President. 

Any Member of the United Nations which is 
not a member of the Security Council may partici- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion of any ques- 
tion brought before the Security Council whenever 
the latter considers that the interests of that 
Member are specially affected. 

Any Member of the United Nations which is 
not a member of the Security Council or any state 
which is not a Member of the United Nations, 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, is to be invited to partici- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion relating to the 
dispute. The Security Council is to lay down such 
conditions as it deems just for the participation 
of a state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations. 


B. ORGANIZATION OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Under the Security Council there are a number 
of Committees and Commissions such as: 

1. The Committee of Experts was created by 
the Security Council at its first meeting held in 
London on January 17, 1946, for the purpose 
of examining the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
of the Security Council and such matters as may 
be entrusted to it by the Security Council. It is 
composed of a representative of each of the eleven 
members of the Council. 

2. The Committee on the Admission of New 
Members was set up by the Council at its 42nd 
meeting on May 17, 1946, for the purpose of 
examining applications for admission to member- 
ship in the United Nations which may be referred 
to it by the Security Council. It is composed of 
a representative of each of the members of the 
Security Council. 


3. The Military Staff Committee was established 
in accordance with Article 47 of the Charter. It 
consists of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members of the Security Council or their repre- 
sentatives. 

4. The Atomic Energy Commission, established 
by the General Assembly on January 24, 1946, 
deals with the problems raised by the discovery of 
atomic energy and other related matters. It reports 
to the Security Council and receives directions 
from the Security Council. The Commission con- 
sists of all members of the Security Council, and 
in addition Canada, when that State is not a 
member of the Council. It established a Working 
Committee which in its turn has three sub-com- 
mittees. 

5. The Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments was established by the Security Council on 
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ebruaty 13, 1947. It consists of all members of 
ie Security Council. Its function is to consider 
nd to report to the Council on proposals for 
1e general regulation and reduction of armaments 
ad armed forces. It set up a Working Committee 
mmposed of representatives of all the members 
f the Commission. 

The Security Council also establishes ad hoc 
ymmittees and commissions which may be tre- 
aired from time to time for special purposes. 
luring the period under review (July 1, 1947, to 
eptember 21, 1948), the Council established the 
lowing: 

1. Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Oues- 
om: established on August 25, 1947. 


2. United Nations Commission for India and Pakis- 
nm: established on January 20, 1948. 


3. United Nations Truce Commission for Palestine: 
established on April 23, 1948. 


4. Sub-Committee of three to collect information on 
Candidates for Governorship of Trieste: established on 
July 10, 1947. 


5. Sub-Committee on the Greek Question: established 
on August 6, 1947. 


6. Sub-Committee to examine the proposals of the 
United States of America {S/588} on the Indonesian 
Question and amendments to it: established on October 


31, 1947. 


7. Sub-Committee to confer with a Committee of the 
Trusteeship Council on the question of the respective 
functions of the two Councils in regard to Trusteeship of 
strategic areas: established on June 18, 1948. 


8. Sub-Committee to examine the corrections of the 


drafted report of the Security Council to the third session 
of the General Assembly: established on August 19, 1948. 


C. MEMBERSHIP, SESSIONS AND PRESIDENTS 


The following were members of the Security 
ouncil during the period under review (July 1, 
)47, to September 21, 1948): 

rmanent Members: China, France, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States. 

on-Permanent Members: 


To December 31, 1947: 
Australia, Brazil, Poland. 


To December 31, 1948: 
Belgium, Colombia, Syria. 


From January 1, 1948, to December 31, 1949: 
Argentina, Canada, Ukraintan S.S.R. 

During the period under review the Council 
held 208 meetings at Lake Success. From Septem- 
ber 16 to September 21, 1948, it held three 
meetings in Paris. 

The Presidency of the Council is held in turn 
by the member states in the English alphabetical 
order of their names. Each President holds office 
for one calendar month. 


D. POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS * 


In fulfilling its primary responsibility for the 
aintenance of international peace and security, 
e Security Council from July 1, 1947, to Sep- 
mber 21, 1948, considered the following major 
litical and security questions: 

The Greek Question 


Appointment of a Governor for the Free Territory 
of Trieste 


The Egyptian Question 

The Indonesian Question 
The India-Pakistan Question 
The Palestine Question 
The Czechoslovak Question 
The Hyderabad Question 


1. The Greek Question * 


a. GREEK COMPLAINT OF DECEMBER 3, 1946 


By letter of December 3, 1946, the Acting 
Chairman of the Greek delegation to the United 


"For fuller accounts of these questions, see the Reports 
of the Security Council to the General Assembly (A/366 
and A/620); for complete accounts, see Verbatim Rec- 
ords of the Security Council (docs. S/P.V. 150-359). 
More detailed accounts of the discussions of the Security 
Council during the period under review are also to be 
found in The United Nations (Weekly) Bulletin, Vol. 
Ill, Nos. 2-25; Vol. IV, Nos. 1-12; and Vol. V, Nos. 1-7. 

*For a detailed account of the Greek Question up to 
June 30, 1947, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 360-75. The present edition of the Yearbook 
deals primarily with the period after June 30, 1947. 
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Nations called the attention of the Security Council 
to the situation resulting from the aid allegedly 
provided by Greece's northern neighbors to 
guerrillas operating in northern Greece. 

Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia denied the 
charges and placed the responsibility for the situ- 
ation on the Greek Government and its policies 
as well as on foreign intervention in the internal 
affairs of Greece. 


b. ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMISSION OF 
INVESTIGATION 


At its 87th meeting, on December 19, 1946, the 
Security Council established a Commission of 
Investigation concerning Greek incidents, com- 
posed of one representative of each member of the 
Council for 1947 (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Colombia, France, Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom and United States) .4 

From January to April 1947 the Commission 
of Investigation carried on its investigation on the 
spot and then drew up its report in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. The report (S/360) was made public on 
June 25, 1947. 


c. ‘THE COMMISSION’S REPORT 


The majority of the Commission concluded (1) 
that Yugoslavia and, to a lesser extent, Albania 
and Bulgaria had supported the guerrilla warfare 
in Greece; (2) that Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
were supporting the separatist movement among 
Slavo-Macedonians in Greece with a view to in- 
corporating Macedonia’ in the Yugoslav Federa- 
tion; (3) that frontier violations not connected 
with guerrilla activities were not deliberately pro- 
voked either by Greece or its northern neighbors 
and that the incidents themselves were no evi- 
dence of aggressive intentions on the part of any 
of the countries concerned but » showed that 
strained relations existed between them; (4) that 
there was a general condition of unrest in Greece 
as a whole, which, though not amounting to a 
state of civil war, helped to explain the situation 
investigated by the Commission; and (5) that the 
continued reiteration of Greek territorial claims 
against Bulgaria and the lattet’s claims to Western 
Thrace as well as Greece’s claims against Albania 
tended to increase the tension between the coun- 
tries concerned. 

The minority (U.S.S.R. and Poland) considered 
that the evidence cited by the majority was con- 
tradictory and inconclusive, and they challenged 
the reliability of the witnesses who had testified 
on behalf of Greece. They charged that these wit- 
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nesses included Fascist collaborators and criminals 
and that threats, torture and blackmail had been 
used by the Greek authorities to obtain appropri- 
ate statements for the Commission. 

The charges that Albania, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia supported Greek guerrillas were entirely un- 
founded, the minority concluded, as were the 
charges that Bulgaria and Yugoslavia supported 
separatist movements in Greek Macedonia. Dis- 
orders were taking place not only in the northern 
districts of Greece, but there was civil war also 
in the central and southern provinces. The cause 
of these disturbed conditions, in the minority’ 
view, was the persecution and terrorism carried 
out by the Greek authorities against the demo- 
cratic elements and the national minorities, as well 
as Greece’s expansionist policies in relation to its 
northern neighbors. 

The majority of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion proposed that the Security Council should 
recommend to the Governments of Greece, on the 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
on the other, to do their utmost to establish normal 
good neighborly relations and to abstain from al) 
action, direct or indirect, which was likely te 
increase and maintain the tension and unrest ir 
the border areas, and rigorously to refrain from 
any support, overt or covert, of elements in neigh- 
boring countries aiming at the overthrow of the 
lawful governments of those countries. Future 
cases of support of armed bands, formed on the 
territory of one state and crossing into the terti- 
tory of another state, or of refusal of a govern: 
ment in spite of the demands of the state con 
cerned to take all possible measures on its owf 
territory to deprive such bands of any aid of 
protection, should be considered by the Security 
Council, the Commission of Investigation recom: 
mended, as a threat to the peace within the mean: 
ing of the Charter of the United Nations. The 
Commission recommended the conclusion of new 
frontier conventions among the four countries 
concerned along the lines of the Greco-Bulgarian 
convention of 1931. 

For the purpose of restoring normal condi- 
tions along Greece’s northern frontiers the ma- 
jority of the Commission of Investigation recom* 
mended that the Council should appoint a smal! 
commission or a single commissioner to investigate 
any frontier violations which might occur, as well 
as to assist the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria’ 
Greece and Yugoslavia in settling controversies 
arising from frontier violations, in the negotiation 


“For terms of reference of the Commission see Year- 
book of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 361-62. 
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f frontier conventions, and in the settlement of 
he refugee and minority problems. 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.R.R. 
jected to the majority recommendations on 
he ground that they did not proceed from the 
acts gathered by the Commission in the course 
f its investigation, but were based on the un- 
ounded assertions of the Greek Government re- 
atding aid to the guerrillas by the northern neigh- 
ors of Greece, and ignored the fact that the tense 
ituation and disorders in Greece were due to 
aternal causes. The establishment of a commis- 
ion such as that proposed by the majority of 
he Commission of Investigation constituted an 
nfringement upon the sovereignty of the states 
oncerned. The proposed measure could not im- 
rove the situation, and by ignoring the real 
auses of the disturbed situation in Greece would 
ggravate further the existing difficulties. In par- 
icular, the proposals ignored foreign military 
atervention in the internal affairs of Greece rep- 
esented by the presence of British troops and 
Jnited States military aid.® 


, CONSIDERATION OF THE COMMISSION’S 
REPORT; UNITED STATES AND U.S.S.R. 
DRAFT RESOLUTIONS 


Consideration of the report of the Commission 
f Investigation began at the 147th meeting of the 
souncil on June 27, 1947. Two draft resolutions 
vere submitted to the Council in connection with 
he Commission’s report, one by the representative 
f the United States (S/391), presented at the 
47th meeting of the Council on June 27, 1947, 
he other by the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
§/404), presented at the Council’s 153rd meet- 
ng on July 8, 1947. 

The United States draft resolution proposed the 
doption by the Council of the substance of the 
najority proposals of the Commission of Investi- 
ation.® 

The text of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution follows:* 


“Having considered the report of the Security Council 
jommission of Investigation concerning Greek Frontier 
ncidents, 

“The Security Council considers it to be established: 

“1. That the Greek authorities are to blame for the 
ncidents which have occurred on the frontiers of Greece 
vith Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. The investigation 
f the situation on the spot conducted by the Commission 
as confirmed the connexion between the incidents and 
he general hostile policy pursued by the present Greek 
sovernment towards Greece’s neighbours; 

“2. That the internal situation in Greece, as can be 
een from the report, characterized as it is by an exacer- 
ation of the conflict between the Greek people and the 
nti-democratic forces grouped atound the present Greek 
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Government, is the fundamental factor responsible for the 
strained situation in the northern frontier areas of Greece 
also, of which Greek militarists have taken advantage to 
engage in provocative acts against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Albania. The present Greek Government has not 
only failed to check these acts but, on the contrary, has 
encouraged and justified them; 

“3. That the state of affairs prevailing in Greece, in- 
cluding its northern areas, is to a considerable extent the 
result of foreign intervention in the internal affairs of 
Greece. This foreign intervention is exploited by anti- 
democratic circles in Greece, among which a prominent 
influence is exercised by elements previously compromis- 
ed by collaboration with the fascist occupation forces, 
and it is one of the causes of the further aggravation of 
the Greek situation. That intervention complicates the 
possibility of establishing normal relations between Greece 
and the neighbouring countries. 

“With a view to settling the relations between Greece, 
on the one hand, and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, 
on the other, 

“The Security Council recommends: 

“1. That the Greek Government take steps to put an 
end to the frontier incidents on the borders with Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Albania; 

“2. That normal diplomatic relations be established be- 
tween Greece, on the one hand, and Bulgaria and Albania, 
on the other, and that diplomatic relations between Greece 
and Yugoslavia be restored to normal; 

“3. That the Governments of Greece, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Albania renew previously operative, or con- 
clude new, bilateral frontier conventions, providing for 
the settlement of frontier incidents; 

“4. That the Greek Government, on the one hand, and 
the Governments of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, 
on the other, settle the question of refugees in a spirit of 
mutual understanding with the desire to establish friendly 
relations between their countries; 

“5. That the Greek Government put through the neces- 
safy measures guaranteeing the elimination of all dis- 
ctimination against citizens belonging to the Macedonian 
and Albanian ethnic groups on Greek territory, the aim 
being to afford them facilities to use their native language 
and develop their national culture; 

“6. That the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece report to the Security Council at the 
end of three months on the execution of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Council’s present resolution. 

“With a view to improving the internal political situ- 
ation in Greece, creating conditions for the formation of 
an independent democratic Greek State and bettering re- 
lations between Greece and the neighbouring countries, 

“The Security Council recommends: 

“That foreign troops and foreign military personnel 
be recalled from Greece; 


5For text of the Commission’s recommendations and the 
minority’s views, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 370-73. 

*For the text of the United States draft resolution, see 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 373-74. 
For text of the United States draft resolution as revised as 
a result of the Council’s discussion, see pp. 344-45. 

"Revised translation as it appears in Report of the Se- 
curity Council to the General Assembly, covering the 
period from 16 July to 15 July 1948 (A/620), and Se- 
curity Council, Official Records. Second Year. No. 55. 
pp. 1254-55. 
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“To ensure the proper use of the foreign economic as- 
sistance extended to Greece, 


“The Security Council resolves: 


“To set up a special commission which by appropriate 
supervision would ensure that such assistance is used 
only in the interests of the Greek people.” 


In introducing the draft resolution the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. stated that there was no 
proof of the charges that the northern neighbors 
of Greece were arming and giving military train- 
ing to Greek refugees. Many thousands of Greek 
refugees who found themselves in the countries 
to the north of Greece were victims of persecution 
by the Greek Government. In granting asylum 
to these refugees the neighbors of Greece had, 
however, acted in accordance with well established 
and universally accepted principles of internation- 
al law. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
the conclusion was inescapable that the Greek 
Government was guilty of the provocation of 
frontier incidents. The Greek Government, more- 
over, was conducting propaganda against the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Albania and Bulgaria. Through 
these policies it sought to divert attention from 
the internal situation in Greece and to place the 
blame for the present situation upon its northern 
neighbors. The attention given by the Commission 
to the internal affairs of Greece was an admission 
that the frontier incidents could not be considered 
in isolation from that situation. It had a direct in- 
fluence on relations between the Governments of 
Greece and of its northern neighbors. Greece was 
the only one of the liberated countries in which 
order had not yet been established and in which 
the interests of the majority of the people were 
ignored. Greece, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
stated, was the scene of a terrible struggle between » 
democratic and governmental forces, the latter 
including collaborators, Fascists and terrorist bands. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. also charged 
that evidence had demonstrated that the Greek 
Government had instituted a policy of extermina- 
tion against the national minorities. 

The difficult internal situation in Greece, the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. stated, and its 
worsening relations with its neighbors were to a 
large extent the result of foreign intervention in 
its internal affairs, as that intervention made 
it difficult to establish a political order corre- 
sponding to the interests of the majority of the 
people. The proposal to establish a further com- 
mission was not a means of improving Balkan 
relations, but an effort to create a curtain to hide 
foreign interference in the internal affairs of 
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Greece. The outstanding questions between the 
Balkan countries could be settled by negotiation 
without a commission. 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R. was therefore 
unable to support the proposal to create a com- 
mission. In particular the U.S.S.R. representative 
criticized the proposals which aimed at labelling 
future acts of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as 
threats to the peace, without stating precisely what 
those acts were. The Council was not able to 
give any commission the right to decide whether 
there was a threat to peace or breach of peace 
without considering the actual concrete situation, 

The Council discussed the Commission’s re- 
port and the United States and U.S.S.R. proposals 
at its 148th meeting on June 27, its 151st meeting 
on July 1, its 152nd meeting on July 3, its 153:rd 
meeting on July 8, its 156th meeting on July 11, 
and its 158th to 161st meetings from July 15 to 
18. The general discussion, of which an outline 
is given below, was concluded at the 161st meet 
ing of the Council on July 18. 

Of the four countries directly involved in the 
dispute, the representative of Greece stated that 
the Commission’s investigation had revealed seri- 
ous violations of the Charter. The future of the 
United Nations and the prospects of international) 
peace depended upon the determination with’ 
which the members of the Council faced the issue 
and adopted adequate measures to restore peace. 
The recommendations of the Commission, he 
thought, were good as far as they went. Greece 
favored their adoption and pledged itself to carry 
out its part in them fully and in good faith. The 
adequacy of their recommendations, however, the 
representative of Greece stated, was open to seri- 
ous doubt. 

The representative of Albania stated that the 
majority conclusions of the Commission did not 
correspond to the facts revealed by the inquiry. 
Charges made by the Greek Government against 
Albania were unfounded and constituted a provo- 
cation. Evidence submitted to the Commissioni 
demonstrated that Greece was fomenting armed! 
provocations along the Albanian frontier and! 
organizing war criminals for use against Albania 
He stated that the evidence submitted to thé 
Commission had further demonstrated that the 
true cause of the civil war in Greece was the 
terroristic policy of the Greek Governmen# 
directed against membets of the wartime resist 
ance movement, the persecution of all democrati¢ 
elements and the suppression of the democratic 
press and of national minorities. As to the pro: 
posed commission, the representative of Albanié 
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onsidered that it violated the sovereignty of the 
ountries concerned. He drew attention in par- 
icular to the aggressive territorial ambitions of 
sreece in claiming a part of Albania’s territory 
nd to the fact that Greece still persisted in the 
jew that it was in a state of war with Albania. 

The representative of Bulgaria stated that the 
onclusions of the Commission in regard to Bul- 
atia amounted to a vague assertion that Bulgaria, 
) a lesser degree than Yugoslavia, had assisted in 
ctions against Greece. On the basis of the actual 
vidence, however, which had been submitted, it 
hould have been found that Bulgaria was inno- 
ent and had in no way failed to observe its 
bligations under international law. The Commis- 
(on’s recommendation that certain actions should 
e regarded as a threat to the peace was contrary 
) the Charter, unnecessary and even dangerous. 

seemed to spring from an assumption that 
jreece’s northern neighbors were guilty. Most of 
1e speakers had not even touched on the serious 
ict that the Commission had based its conclu- 
ons on witnesses whom it had not heard and 
ithout due consideration of the arguments 
dvanced by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
he Council had gone straight to the proposals 
f the report, as if the guilt of those countries had 
een established beyond doubt. Neither the 
ommission, nor the Council, however, had the 
ght to assume that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
avia would in the future commit acts which 
light be considered a threat to the peace. Even 
occasional crossings of the frontier had taken 
lace, they were a result of the disturbances exist- 
1g in Greece and were to be attributed to the 
ict that Greece was not in a position to guard her 
‘ontier. In any event, it should be noted that only 
x of eleven representatives had felt able to assert 
e responsibilities of Bulgaria. 

The representative of Bulgaria opposed the 
stablishment of a commission and considered that 
1¢ United States draft resolution was not likely 
) provide a solution of the Greek problem. While 
ander Chapter VII the Council could order meas- 
res to be taken without the consent of the par- 
es, under Chapter VI the Council could merely 
ake recommendations, which could be accepted 
t rejected by the parties concerned. The estab- 
shment of the proposed commission was more 
lan a recommendation and involved a decision 
nposed regardless of the parties’ consent. The 
roposed commission would put the states con- 
rned under a kind of trusteeship. It would not 
aly ascertain facts, but would resolve disputes, 
‘ould have the right to demand reports from the 


four governments, to cross frontiers without per- 
mission, to have direct access to governments and 
to maintain observers along the frontier. 

In reply to the arguments raised by those who 
had tried to justify the limitations of sovereignty 
which the proposed commission would involve, he 
pointed out that Article 18 applied to “decisions” 
under Chapter VII and not to “recommendations” 
under Chapter VI. 

The representative of Yugoslavia stated that the 
conclusions of the Commission were erroneous. 
Analyzing the evidence submitted in support of 
the assertion that Greek guerrillas were being sup- 
plied with arms in Yugoslavia, he concluded that 
it was unverified and insignificant, and that the 
Commission had shown a lack of logic and impar- 
tiality in basing important conclusions on such 
inadequate testimony. In drawing its conclusions 
the Commission, he declared, had chosen to rely 
on false witnesses and had refused to evaluate 
the evidence furnished by responsible and trust- 
worthy organizations. The Commission had ig- 
nored the fact that civil war existed in Greece and 
all logical recommendations, such as withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Greece, the establishment of 
a democratic regime and the normalization of con- 
ditions for national minorities had been omitted 
from the report. The new commission which it 
was proposed to establish would, as could be 
judged from its predecessor, only aggravate the 
situation. The Security Council, acting under 
Chapter VI of the Charter, had no right to impose 
such a commission on the parties to a dispute 
against their will. 

The representative of Belgium, replying to 
objections which. had been raised against the 
Commission’s report, stated that the recommen- 
dations made no distinction between the gov- 
ernments concerned and were addressed equally 
to all parties to the dispute, each being invited 
to order its conduct according to the same princi- 
ples and to submit to the same limitations. In 
answer to the argument that the establishment of 
a frontier commission would limit the sovereign 
right of the states concerned freely to settle their 
relations, he stated that according to well estab- 
lished practices and principles the ability to accept 
international limitations was one of the essential 
attributes of sovereignty. It could not be presumed 
within the framework of the United Nations that 
means of conciliation, pursuant to Chapter VI, 
would be ineffectual, as had been objected. The 
Commission’s recommendations, the representative 
of Belgium considered, were of the kind which 
the Council should normally make under Chapter 
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VI of the Charter. They spoke of inquiry, medi- 
ation, conciliation, good offices and procedures of 
adjustment and were addressed impartially to all 
the states concerned. 

The representative of the United Kingdom con- 
sidered that it was not surprising that the highly 
condensed summary of a large volume of evidence 
and counter evidence contained in the Commis- 
sion’s report had resulted in an element of con- 
fusion in the Council. The very object of sending 
a Commission to the spot had been that the 
Commission should sift and evaluate conflicting 
testimony. His Government had complete confi- 
dence in its representative on the Commission, 
and it was impossible for the Council to reopen 
the whole hearing in the absence of witnesses. It 
had been .said that the conclusions had been 
endorsed by only six of the eleven members of 
the Commission. This was untrue, since eight 
members subscribed to the conclusions. 

Eight members of the Commission had differed 
from the representatives of Poland and_ the 
US.S.R. in their objection that the accusations 
were “without foundation” owing to the insuf- 
ficient andscontradictory evidence, and that the 
“civil war” and “abnormal internal political situa- 
tion” in Greece constituted the principal causes 
of the disorders in northern Greece. Those who 
emphasized the “state of civil war in Greece” gave 
the impression that they were seeking to justify 
interference, rather than to prove that it had not 
occurred. Concerning the allegations of “jingo- 
istic’ propaganda by Greece, he stated that “jingo- 
ism” took the form of presenting territorial claims 
in the proper form to the proper quarter. 

It appeared from the report, however, that all 
membets of the Commission recognized that the 
existing situation was unsatisfactory to the point 
of danger to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Nine members of the Com- 
mission had made interesting and hopeful pro- 
posals which had been summarized in the United 
States draft resolution. These proposals, the rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom considered, 
did not impute blame to any side, but were based 
on the admitted existence of a dangerous state 
of affairs. The representative of the U.S.S.R. had 
objected that the Commission had no grounds for 
proposals which admitted the possibility of fur- 
ther frontier incidents. Events had shown, however, 
that it could not be assumed that there would be no 
further frontier incidents. As to the objection 
concerning limitation of sovereign rights, many 
international conventions, including the Charter 
(e.g., Articles 25 and 36), limited national sov- 
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ereignty. The representative of Poland had ob- 
jected that the proposals were ineffectual and could 
prejudice the prestige of the United Nations. 
However, the Council would not gain prestige by 
avoiding its plain duty. As to the argument con- 
cerning the absence of diplomatic relations, it 
was to be hoped that implementation of the Com: 
mission’s recommendations would itself lead te 
the resumption of normal relations. The Council 
must attempt-to implement these proposals, so 
that disaster might be averted and a better order 
of co-operation between the four countries instt- 
tuted. 

The representative of Brazil asserted that the 
criticism of the Commission’s procedure and pro- 
posals was unsubstantiated. Even if that criticism 
were correct, however, there would still exist 2 
dangerous situation imposing upon the Council 
the duty of making its contribution to a solution 
The Commission’s recommendations, he consid: 
ered, were part of a process of concilation anc 
should be accepted as such by the states con: 
cerned. The recommendations did not detrac 
from the sovereignty of these states and wert 
capable of preventing new friction and gradually 
eliminating frontier disturbances. 

The U.S.S.R. representative said that the recom 
mendations of the Commission majority, repeatec 
in the United States draft resolution, contained ; 
number of proposals which were in contradictior 
with the provisions of the Charter and violated the 
sovereign rights of the states concerned. In the 
first place, neither the Commission nor the Count 
cil had authority to assume that some futur’ 
unknown action would constitute a threat to the 
peace. The establishment of border observers of 
the territories of all four Balkan states was no 
justified by the actual situation on the frontier 
and was contrary to the Charter. A proposal con 
cerning the settlement of the problem of refuge 
suffered from the same defects. 

There were, however, some outstanding prob 
lems requiring a settlement between Greece anc 
its northern neighbors. A solution for these prob 
lems, the U.S.S.R. representative asserted, wal 
provided for in the U.S.S.R. draft resolution (i.e 
the resolution proposed on July 8; see above) 
This resolution provided for the withdrawal o 
foreign troops and military personnel from Greec 
and for the establishment of a commission ti 
ensure that foreign economic help given to Greec 
was used solely for its economic reconstructios 
and not for military purposes. Other importan 
measutes included in the resolution provided fo 
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the conclusion of frontier conventions, for a solu- 
tion of the refugee problem and the question of 
minorities, and for the re-establishment of normal 
diplomatic relations between Greece and its north- 
etn neighbors. These measures were favored by 
the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, but met with refusal on the part of the 
Greek Government. The Council, the US.S.R. 
representative concluded, should support these 
measures; substantial agreement existed on them 
and their importance for the improvement of the 
situation could not be over-estimated. Referring 
to the jurisdiction of the Council in this case, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that all 
decisions taken by the Council in this matter 
would be in the nature of recommendations and 
would have nothing in common with the provi- 
sions of Article 25. 

The representative of Australia considered that 
the Commission’s report showed that the continu- 
ation of the situation in the Balkans would en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. Under the Charter the Council had 
the duty to devise measures to rectify that situa- 
tion. The Australian Government had given no 
instructions to its representative on the Commis- 
sion, and the only duty of the latter had been to 
ascertain the facts in an impartial manner. There- 
fore it was a matter of serious concern to the 
Council that the representative of Yugoslavia 
should have alleged that the Commission’s aim 
was to confuse the issue and to protect the Greek 
Government from the well-founded accusations of 
its neighbors, and that the report showed a lack 
of impartiality. 

The Commission had incorrectly described its 
summary of facts as “conclusions”. The section in 
juestion comprised conclusions as to the facts, 
not conclusions on the facts. The views of the 
representatives of U.S.S.R. and Poland were based 
not on facts but on evidence which they believed 
ot disbelieved. In the opinion of his delegation, 
those two tfepresentatives had approached the 
juestion with preconceived ideas. He expressed 
confidence in the Commission’s objectivity and 
stated that his delegation accepted the Commis- 
sion’s proposals. Contrasting the two resolutions 
defore the Council, he noted that the United 
States proposal laid no blame on any state, con- 
tained no charges or accusations and was an im- 
Dartial attempt to find a solution. The USSR. 
resolution, on the other hand, consisted of accu- 
sations and findings against Greece not based on 
facts or evidence. 

The representative of France expressed the 


view that the report showed the difficulties which 
had confronted the Commission of Investigation 
in evaluating conflicting testimony and consider- 
ing its authenticity and independence. If he was 
convinced that assistance had been given by the 
neighboring countries to Greek partisans, he based 
this conviction less on the testimony, which was 
rather thin in content, but on a priori reasoning 
founded on the mutual accusations concerning 
frontier incidents. This conviction, however, com- 
pletely left open the question of the scale of 
assistance given to the partisans, and this assist- 
ance was only one of the elements of the difficult 
and complex situation. The Council, therefore, 
should not pronounce judgment on past events, 
but provide a remedy for the future. He consid- 
ered it essential for the Council to set up some 
such organ as that proposed in the majority report. 
That organ should be equipped to assist the states 
concerned in the implementation of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, which would make for 
normal relations, regularize frontier relationships 
and settle the refugee question. 

The representative of China stated that his 
delegation, after a careful examination of the evi- 
dence, supported the majority conclusions of the 
Commission of Investigation. These, he stated, 
wete practical and constructive, because they were 
based on the undeniable fact that relations be- 
tween the countries concerned were very strained. 
His delegation supported the proposals and the 
United States draft resolution as an earnest en- 
deavor to remedy the situation and to provide 
effective measures which did not infringe upon 
the national sovereignty of the states concerned, 
did not affect matters essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of those countries and were in 
strict conformity with the spirit and letter of the 
Charter. 

The representative of Colombia stated that a 
solution of the Greek problem should emphasize 
the need for future co-operation among the Bal- 
kan countries, rather than the origin of their dis- 
pute. Although there was much contradictory 
evidence in the report, he considered that it left 
no doubt that the continuance of the situation 
would be likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The Colombian 
delegation concurred with the Commission’s ma- 
jority proposals. He suggested, however, that the 
proposed new commission should delegate the 
task of border observation and should itself be 
more concerned with the arrangements contem- 
plated between Greece and its neighbors. .He 
considered that the Commission’s headquarters 
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should be established in a neutral country, prefer- 
ably in Geneva. 

Regarding the Commission’s headquarters, the 
representative of the United States expressed the 
view that the presence in Salonika of a commission 
representing the Security Council would be of 
great value in deterring subversive elements in 
that region, inculcating a spirit of caution in the 
Governments concerned and facilitating concilia- 
tion. 

The representative of Syria considered that the 
Commission’s recommendations did not discrimi- 
nate against, or assess the responsibility of, any of 
the countries concerned, and should therefore be 
accepted by those countries. He also favored 
adoption of the United States draft resolution. 

The representative of Poland considered that 
the conclusions of the majority of the Commission 
showed a lack of factual analysis and critical 
examination of the evidence. The majority of the 
Commission had itself disposed of the main 
charge of the Greek Government that the northern 
neighbors of Greece had been provoking frontier 
incidents. It was clear, he considered, that the dis- 
turbed situation in Greece resulted from the 
internal situation. His delegation could not accept 
the conclusions of the majority nor its recommen- 
dation for the establishment of a commission, as 
this recommendation was linked with a declaration 
of the guilt of Greece’s northern neighbors, which 
had never been established. The representative 
of Poland considered that the situation in Greece 
could be normalized by the restoration of demo- 
cratic freedoms, including the formation of a truly 
representative Greek Government, cessation of 
the persecution of minorities and the complete 
withdrawal of all foreign troops and military 
personnel from Greece. 

At its 162nd meeting on July 22, 1947, the 
Council began a paragraph by paragraph examina- 
tion of the United States draft resolution. The rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom (S/429) and 
of France (S/430) submitted amendments, most 
of which the representative of the United States 
accepted. As a result of the Council’s discussion, 
suggestions advanced by the representatives of 
Australia and Colombia were also incorporated in 
the revised text of the United States resolution 
( see S/P.V. 170)® which follows: 

“The Security Council, 

“Having ptimary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security by virtue of Article 24 
of the Charter, and having considered the report submitted 
by the Commission of Investigation established by the 


Council’s resolution of 19 December 1946, 
“Finds that a dispute exists, the continuance of which 
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is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The Security Council therefore, fol- 
lowing the proposals made by the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Commission of Investigation, 

“Resolves that: 

“1. The Security Council recommends to the Govern- 
ments of Greece, on the one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia on the other, to establish as soon as pos- 
sible normal good-neighbourly relations, to abstain from 
all action, direct or indirect, which may be likely to in- 
crease or to maintain the tension and the unrest in the 
border areas, and rigorously to refrain from any suppott 
of elements in neighbouring countries aiming at the over- 
throw of the lawful Government of those countries. 

“Giving support to armed bands formed in any of the 
four States concerned and crossing into the territory of 
another State, or refusal by any one of the four Govern- 
ments in spite of the demands of the States concerned to 
take the necessary measures on its own territory to de 
prive such bands of any aid or protection, shall be avoid- 
ed by the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Yugoslavia as a threat to the peace within the meaning 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

“2. The Security Council recommends that the Govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia es- 
tablish, as soon as possible, normal diplomatic relations 
among themselves. 

“3. The Security Council recommends to the Govern 
ments concerned that they enter into frontier conventions 
providing for effective machinery for the regulation and 
control of their common frontiers, and for the pacific 
settlement of frontier incidents and disputes. 

“4. As the presence of refugees in any of the fout 
countries is a disturbing factor, the Security Council 
recommends to the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia that they 

“(1) Remove such refugees as far from the country 
from which they came as is practicably possible; 

“(2) Segregate them in camps or otherwise; 

“(3) Take effective measures to prevent their par 
ticipation in any political or military activity. 

"The Security Council recommends that such camps be 
placed under the supervision of some international body 
authorized by the United Nations to undertake the task. 

“In order to ensure that only genuine refugees reture 
to their country of origin, repatriation shall not take place 
except after arrangements with the Government of the 
country of origin and after notification to the commissior 
established under this resolution, or to the international 
body authorized for this task by the United Nations. 

“5. The Security Council recommends to the Govern 
ments of Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia on the other, that they study the practi 
cability of concluding agreements for the voluntary trans 
fer of minorities. Until such agreements come into force 
individuals belonging to a given minority in any of the 
countries concerned desiring to emigrate, should be giver 
all facilities to do so by the Government of the State ir 
which they reside. The arrangements for any transfer: 
under this paragraph should be supervised by the com 
mission established under this resolution, which woulc 
act as a registration authority for any person desiring t 
emigrate. 

“6. The Security Council, for the purpose of restoring 


8See Security Council, Official Records. Second Year 
No. 66. pp. 1602-11. 
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normal conditions along the frontiers between Greece 
on the one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other, and thereby assisting these countries in 
carrying out the recommendations of this resolution, es- 
tablishes a commission as a subsidiary organ, 


“(a) The commission shall be composed of a rep- 
resentative of each of the nations members of the Se- 
curity Council as they may be from time to time. 

“(b) The functions of the commission shall be 
those of conciliation and investigation: 

“(1) To use its good offices to assist the Govern- 
ments concerned in the negotiation and conclusion 
of the frontier conventions recommended under this 
resolution; 

“(2) To study and make recommendations to 
the Governments concerned with respect to such 
additional bilateral agreements between them for the 
pacific settlement of disputes relating to frontier 
incidents or conditions on the frontier, as the com- 
mission considers desirable; 

“(3) To assist in the implementation of the 
recommendations made to the four Governments 
under this resolution with respect to refugees; to 
receive reports from the four Governments with 
respect to persons who may cross or have crossed 
from the territory of any one of such countries to 
any of the others; to maintain a register for its con- 
fidential use of all such persons and to assist in the 
repatriation of those who wish to return to their 
homes; and in connexion with these functions to 
act in concert with the appropriate agency of the 
United Nations; 

“(4) To assist the Governments concerned in the 
negotiation and conclusion of arrangements for the 
transfer of minorities recommended to such Govern- 
ments under this resolution, and in this connexion 
to supervise such transfers and to act as a registration 
authority for any persons desiring to emigrate; 

“(5) To use its good offices for the settlement, by 
the means mentioned in Article 33 of the Charter, 
of: 

“(a) Controversies arising from frontier vio- 
lations; 

“(b) Controversies directly connected with the 
application of the frontier conventions recom- 
mended to the four Governments under this reso- 
lution; 

“(c) Complaints regarding conditions on the 
border which may be brought to the attention of 
the commission by one Government against an- 
other. 

(6) In order to keep the Security Council in- 
formed the commission shall: 

“(a) Whenever it may deem it useful, investi- 
gate any alleged frontier violations; 

“(b) Investigate complaints by any of the 
Governments concerned with respect to conditions 
on the border whenever, in its opinion, these con- 
ditions are likely to lead to a deterioration of the 
situation. 

“Its authority with respect to investigation shall 
be identical to that vested in the Commission 
established under the resolution of the Security 
Council of 19 December 1946. 

“(c) The commission shall have its head- 
quarters in Salonika. 

“(d) The commission shall be accredited, as 


an organ of the Security Council, to the Govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia and shall have the right of direct access to 
them. The commission shall perform its tasks on 
either side of the border with the co-operation of 
the officials and nationals of the four Govern- 
ments concerned. 

“(e) The commission shall establish its own 
rules of procedure and methods of conducting its 
business. 

“(f£) The commission shall render regularly 
quarterly reports to the Security Council, or more 
frequently if it thinks fit. 

“(g) The commission shall have the staff nec- 
essary to perform its functions and shall have 
authority to appoint suitable persons able to act 
as border observers and to report on the observance 
of the frontier conventions recommended under 
this resolution, the state of the frontier area, and 
cognate matters. 

“(h) The commission shall commence its work 
as soon as practicable after 1 September 1947. It 
shall remain in existence until 31 August 1949. 
The establishment of the commission in Salonika 
will put an end to the Commission of Investigation 
established by the resolution of the Council of 19 
December 1946 and to the Subsidiary Group 
thereof, established by the resolution of 18 April 
1947. 

“7. The Security Council, conscious of the gravity 
of the situation, appeals to the Governments of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia, calling upon 
them by their loyal co-operation in the measures pro- 
posed above to contribute to the extent of their ability 
to the re-establishment of peaceful conditions in the 
area concerned.” 


After completing its paragraph by paragraph 
examination of the United States draft resolution, 
the Council, at its 169th meeting on July 29, 1947, 
reverted to the question of the Commission’s 
membership (see paragraph 6(a) of the revised 
United States draft resolution), which had been 
the subject of previous discussion in the course 
of the Council’s consideration of the United 
States resolution. A number of suggestions had 
been advanced in this connection. 

The representative of France had proposed 
that the commission should be composed of the 
six non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and a neutral country like Sweden as a 
seventh member. The representatives of Australia 
and Belgium favored a commission composed of 
the six non-permanent members of the Security 
Council. A smaller commission, they considered, 
could more effectively perform its functions of 
mediation and conciliation. The representative of 
Colombia suggested a commission composed of 
seven members, three permanent and four non- 


“permanent members of the Security Council, 


which commission, in spite of its smaller size, 
would represent the will of the entire Council. The. 
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representative of Syria recalled that the report of 
the Commission of Investigation contained a pro- 
posal for the appointment of a single commis- 
sioner, and he thought that this solution might be 
preferable to others. 

The representative of the United States empha- 
sized that a body representing the entire Council 
would have much greater moral and legal weight. 
In a small commission differences were likely to 
become sharper. The representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Brazil and China also thought that an 
eleven-member commission composed of govern- 
mental representatives would be preferable. 

No formal amendment to paragraph 3(a) of 
the United States draft resolution (see paragraph 
6(a) of the revised resolution) defining the com- 
mission’s membership was submitted, and the 
Council therefore. voted only on the original 
United States text which was adopted by 7 votes 
in favor, with 4 abstentions, at the 170th meeting 
of the Council on July 29, when the United 
States draft resolution was put to the vote para- 
graph by paragraph. 

After the adoption of the separate paragraphs, 
the United States draft resolution as a whole 
was put to the vote. The result was 9 votes in 
favor and 2 votes against (Poland, U.S.S.R.). As 
one of the negative votes was cast by a permanent 
member of the Council, the resolution was not 
adopted. 

The Council continued its consideration of the 
Greek question at its 174th meeting on August 
4, 1947. At that meeting the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. stated that his draft resolution was 
intended to remove the causes of the existing 
situation in Greece and improve the strained rela- 
tions between Greece and its neighbors. It pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of foreign troops and 
military personnel from Greece, and for the estab- 
lishment of a commission that would ensure that 
foreign economic help given to Greece was used 
solely for its economic reconstruction and not for 
military purposes. Some members of the Council, 
however, especially the representative of the 
United States, seemed to overlook the necessity 
for these recommendations. Other important 
measures included in the proposal aimed at the 
normalization of relations between Greece and 
its neighbors, and provided for the conclusion of 
frontier conventions, for solution of the refugee 
problem and the question of minorities and for the 
re-establishment of normal diplomatic relations, 
all of which were favored by the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia but met with 
refusal on the part of the Greek Government. The 
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Council, he concluded, should support these 
measures, on which substantial agreement existed 
and the importance of which for the improvement 
of the situation could not be over-estimated. 

The representatives of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia supported the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
as likely to bring a solution of the problem. 

On being put to the vote the USS.R. draft 
resolution received 2 votes in favor (Poland, 
US.S.R.) and 9 against, and was, therefore, not 
adopted. 


e. GREEK REQUEST FOR ACTION UNDER 
CHAPTER VII OF THE CHARTER 


By letter of July 31 (S/451) from the Foreign 
Minister of Greece to the Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, the Greek Government 
asserted that the presently existing threat to world 
peace had become so serious that enforcement 
action under Chapter VII of the Charter was 
urgently required. The letter, after referring to a 
previous communication from the Greek Govern- 
ment (S/389) of June 26, in which the state of 
affairs in the Balkans had been described by 
Greece as “a definite and existing threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression”, 
asserted that since that time the peace had been 
further threatened and broken by additional acts. 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, the letter 
charged, had continued their concerted activities 
of sending armed bands across the border of 
Greece in continuation of the attempt to over- 
throw the duly elected government and to set 
up a minority dictatorship responsive to alien 
control. Referring to the vote at the 170th meet- 
ing of the Council on July 29 on the United 
States draft resolution, the Greek Government 
expressed the view that the acts of aggression 
and defiance on the part of Greece's northern 
neighbors had been encouraged by a member of 
the Security Council which had used its special 
voting privileges in the Council to condone and 
protect violations of the Charter. Greece therefore 
requested that the Council first determine that 
there existed a threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace or act of aggression within the meaning of 
Article 39 of the Charter; and then take immediate 
provisional measures under Article 40 calling up- 
on the parties to cease their attacks and comply 
with their obligations under the Charter. 

The permanent representative of Greece in 
forwarding this letter to the Acting Secretary- 
General of the United Nations requested that the 
Council take up consideration of this, as well as 
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le previous Greek communication (S/389) re- 
tred to above, immediately following action 
1 the U.S.S.R. resolution. 


POLISH DRAFT RESOLUTION 


After the defeat of the draft resolutions sub- 
itted by the United States and the U'S.S.R., the 
resentative of Poland submitted the following 
aft resolution (S/464) : 


“The Security Council 

“Having received and considered the report of the 
ommission of Investigation established by the resolution 
the Council dated 19 December 1946 

“Resolves that: : 

“1. The Security Council recommend to the Govern- 
ments of Greece, on one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia, on the other, to do their utmost to 
establish normal good-neighbourly relations. Should 
subjects of complaint arise, these should be referred 
either through diplomatic channels to the Governments 
concerned, or should this resource fail, to the appro- 
priate organs of the United Nations. 

“2. The Security Council recommend that diplo- 
matic relations should be established between Greece 
on one hand, and Albania and Bulgaria on the other, 
and that diplomatic relations between Greece and 
Yugoslavia should be normalized. 

“3. The Security Council recommend that the Gov- 
ernments of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
renew old or enter into new bilateral frontier conven- 
tions providing for a settlement of frontier incidents. 
These conventions may provide for bilateral frontier 
commissions. 

“4, The Security Council recommend that the Gov- 
ernment of Greece on one hand and the Governments 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other 
settle the problem of refugees in the spirit of mutual 
understanding and friendly relations among those 
countries.” 


The representative of Poland explained that his 
raft resolution consisted only of the points which 
ad been included in both the United States and 
.S.S.R. draft resolutions and had received the 
sneral approval of the Council. The Council 
ould therefore be able to reach a unanimous 
ecision on the Polish proposal, despite its obvious 
\ortcomings; the moral and political force of this 
roposal would compensate for some of its omis- 
ons and might lead to a solution of the problem. 
The representative of Bulgaria supported the 
olish proposal as being in harmony with the 
virit of the Charter, which encouraged the parties 
) the dispute to reach a friendly agreement among 
jemselves. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
pposed the Polish draft resolution as completely 
effective and contrary to the findings contained 
1 the Commission's report. 

The representative of the United States objected 
) the Polish proposal as harmful and ineffective. 


It ignored completely, he considered, the report 
of the Commission of Investigation and the dan- 
getous situation in the Balkans. 

When the Polish resolution was put to the vote 
at the 177th meeting of the Council on August 6, 
it was rejected by 2 votes in favor (Poland, 
U.S.S.R.) to 0 against, with 9 abstentions. 


g. ESTABLISHMENT OF A SUB-COMMITTEE 


Also at the Council’s 177th meeting, the rep- 
resentative of Colombia proposed the establish- 
ment of a sub-committee to attempt to find a 
solution acceptable to all. The Colombian repre- 
sentative stressed the importance of conciliation 
and compromise and insisted that a further at- 
tempt should be made to find a practical solution 
to the Greek problem. He also submitted a 
draft resolution (S/472) for the consideration of 
the sub-committee which, he stated, avoided ap- 
portioning blame to any of the parties to the 
dispute and called upon the parties to abstain from 
any action which would aggravate the situation. 
Like the United States draft resolution, the Co- 
lombian draft resolution provided for the estab- 
lishment of a commission and recommended 
measures for the purpose of restoring normal con- 
ditions along the frontiers between Greece on the 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other. 

The Council adopted the proposal for the es- 
tablishment of a sub-committee by a vote of 10 
in favor, with 1 abstention (U.S.S.R.), after hav- 
ing adopted a United Kingdom amendment set- 
ting a time-limit within which the sub-committee 
should report its conclusions to the Council. 

The text of the resolution (S/P.V.177, pp. 41 
and 61)°® adopted by the Security Council follows: 


“The Security Council resolves 

“To appoint a sub-committee of the representatives of 
the delegations which have submitted proposals on the 
Greek Question and amendments thereto, in order to as- 
certain the possibility of formulating a new draft resolu- 
tion which the sub-committee can recommend for the 
approval of the Council. The sub-committee is requested 
to report its conclusions to the Security Council on 11 
August.” 

Accordingly, the sub-committee was composed 
of the representatives of Australia, Colombia, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

After having met twice, the sub-committee re- 
ported at the 180th meeting of the Council on 
August 12, 1947, that it was unable to make any 
proposals. The representative of Colombia de- 


"See Security Council, Official Records. Second Year. 
No. 71. pp. 1801 and 1806. 
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clared his intention of withdrawing his draft reso- 
lution (S/472) because in the light of the sub- 
committee’s failure to reach agreement he thought 
that its consideration would no longer serve a 
useful purpose. The Australian resolution 
(S/471, see below) therefore remained before 
the Council for consideration. 


h. AUSTRALIAN AND UNITED STATES DRAFT 
RESOLUTIONS 


(1) Submission of the Draft Resolutions 

At the 177th meeting of the Council, on August 
6, the representative of Australia submitted the 
following draft resolution (S/471) calling for 
action by the Council under Chapter VII of the 
Charter: 

“The Security Council, 

“Having received and considered the report of the Com- 
mission of Investigation established by the resolution of 
the Council dated 19 December 1946, 

“1. Determines that the situation on the northern 
borders of Greece constitutes a threat to the peace under 
Article 39 of the Charter of the United Nations; 

“2. Calls upon the parties involved, namely Greece, 
Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, to cease all acts of 
provocation; 

“3. Directs, in accordance with Article 40 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, that Greece on the 
one hand, and Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria on 
the other hand, should at once enter into direct nego- 
tiation in an endeavour to relieve the tension at present 
existing and with a view to the resumption of normal 
and peaceful diplomatic relations; 

“4. Calls upon the Governments concerned to re- 
port before 6 September 1947 the steps taken to give 
effect to this resolution. 

“To ensure that this decision is put into effect there 
shall be appointed observers with the duty of reporting 
direct to the Security Council.” 


The representative of Australia urged that the 
Council, confronted with its present deadlock, 
must not declare itself impotent to solve the 
Greek question. All members of the Council, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R., had already agreed, either 
directly or by implication, that the existing situa- 
tion in the Balkans was a threat to the peace. Con- 
sequently the Council should determine, under 
Article 39, the existence of a threat to the peace 
and then call upon all parties to comply with 
certain provisional measures leading to the remoy- 
al of the threat. The Australian draft resolution 
involved no condemnation of any party and no 
implication of guilt. It would be binding on the 
parties and any violation of it would compel the 
Council to take further measures. 

The representative of the United States sup- 
ported the Australian draft resolution. He sub- 
mitted two amendments (S/471/Add.1) to the 


A 
draft resolution, which the representative of Aus- 
tralia subsequently accepted. The amendments 
read as follows: " 

“1. To be added at the end of paragraph number 2: 
‘and frontier violations along the borders of Greece on the 
one hand and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania on . 
other.’ 

“2. To be added at the end of paragraph number 4 
‘Pending the appointment of such observers by the Coun- 
cil and their arrival on the spot, the Subsidiary Group 
of the Investigating Commission is directed to report 


to the Council regarding the compliance of the parties 
with this decision.’ ” 


The representative of the United States consid- 

ered that the action of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia in supporting the guerrilla warfare 
waged against the Greek Government constituted 
a threat to the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Greece. The further deterioration of the 
situation and the new request of the Greek Goy- 
ernment, he stated, obligated the Council to seek 
positive measures, now that it had failed because 
of the use of the “veto” to solve the Greek question 
by the processes of pacific settlement. Even if the 
new measures were to be prevented by anothet 
“veto”, the Council would still have the duty oj 
demonstrating i its determination to prevent aggres: 
sion. Such an attitude would provide a founda: 
tion for effective future action by the Genera’ 
Assembly under the Charter. The United States 
delegation would submit a new draft resolutior 
(S/486), if the Australian draft resolution “— 
not adopted. 

This new draft resolution (S/486) was subsill 
ted by the United States, on August 12, 1947, fos 
the consideration of the Council. It read as 
follows: 

’The Security Council, 

“Having considered the report of the Commission ° 
Investigation established by resolution of the Council 
19 December 1946, and having considered the informa 
tion supplied by the Subsidiary Group of the Commissiot 
of Investigation and the oral and written statements madi 
to the Council by Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo 
slavia; 

“Binds that Albania, ‘Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia havi 
given assistance and support to the guerrillas fightin; 
against the Greek Government and have continued to di 
so subsequent to the period covered by the report of 


Commission of Investigation; 


“Determines that such assistance and support to 
guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia cons 
tutes a threat to the peace within the meaning of 

ter VII of the Charter; 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cold 
and desist from rendering any further assistance or su] 
port in any form to the guerrillas fighting against th 
Greek Government; 

“Directs the Subsidiary Group to report to the Secur: 
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Council on the compliance of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia with this order; 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to co- 
operate with Greece in the settlement of their disputes 
by peaceful means and to keep the Security Council in- 
formed of the progress of the settlement; 

“The Security Council remains seized of the question 
and will take such further action in connexion with the 
enforcement of its order and the settlement of the dispute 
as may from time to time be necessary.” 


The representative of Colombia proposed that 
the Australian proposal be submitted first to the 
sub-committee which had been established earlier 
during the Council’s 177th meeting (see above). 
He suggested that all proposals should be exam- 
ined first by the sub-committee, and, if it reached 
agreement, a new draft resolution should be pre- 
pared, and should have precedence in the Council. 

The President accepted the procedure suggested 
by the Colombian representative and added that 
since the Australian resolution introduced the 
question of Article 39, the letter from the Greek 
representative (S/451) was now before the 
Council. The discussion continued at the 178th 
meeting of the Council on August 7. 


(2) Discussion of Letter from Greek Representative 
The representative of Greece recalled that the 
Greek Government in its letter of June 26, 1947 
(S/389), had already requested the Council to 
determine that the present state of affairs con- 
stituted a threat to the peace. A majority of the 
Council members, having concluded consideration 
of the Commission’s report, wished to establish 
a commission which would assist the parties in 
the solution of this question. The “veto” of the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. had prevented the 
Council from adopting this decision. The present 
request of the Greek Government to the Council 
for action under Chapter VII of the Charter was 
intended to overcome the obstacles to action by 
the Council under Chapter VI. The repeated acts 
of arming bands and sending them across bor- 
ders had been recognized by the majority of the 
Commission and by nine members of the Security 
Council as an action which constituted a threat 
to the peace within the meaning of Article 39 of 
the Charter. Once the Council had determined 
that a threat to the peace existed, it should con- 
sider what measures it should adopt in order to 
maintain international peace and security. 

The representative of Yugoslavia said that it 
was for the Greek Government to prove that the 
situation in the Balkans had changed completely 
since a vote was taken on the United States draft 
resolution, and that a threat to the peace did in 
fact exist. The attitude of the majority of the 
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Council and of the Commission, he charged, 
encouraged the Greek Government to pursue its 
present tactics. It persisted in making new de- 
mands which were out of all proportion to the 
facts. Now, an artificial attempt was being made 
to define the situation in Greece as a threat to the 
peace. This method was employed in order to 
justify the military and political interference of 
the United States in the internal affairs of Greece 
and to shift the responsibility for the civil war to 
Greece’s northern neighbors. 

The representative of Bulgaria considered that 
the necessary facts were lacking for a determina- 
tion by the Council of the existence of a threat 
to the peace. Even the recommendations of the 
majority of the Commission, which were un- 
founded, did not go beyond the provisions of 
Chapter VI of the Charter. 

The representative of Albania observed that for 
a long period, the Greek Government had been 
accusing its neighbors of committing various acts 
of aggression, and when these accusations had 
been found untrue, it proceeded to make new 
ones. In supporting its new charge the Greek 
Government brought to the attention of the 
Council new incidents of a recent date allegedly 
confirmed by the Subsidiary Group of the Com- 
mission of Investigation.1° 


(3) Discussion of Australian and United States 
Draft Resolutions 

Speaking at the 183rd meeting of the Council 
on August 14, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
stated that the new United States draft resolution 
(S/486), which fully supported the Greek de- 
mand, was totally unacceptable. Two weeks ago, 
he stated, the representative of the United States 
had based his proposals on Chapter VI of the 
Charter and had attempted to prove that they did 
not involve any judgment as to guilt of the par- 
ties, or that the situation in Greece constituted a 
threat to the peace, but in the new United States 
resolution an attempt was being made to prove the 
opposite. Such an attitude could result only in 
further deterioration of the political atmosphere 
in and outside the Council. 

The Australian draft resolution, the represent- 
ative of the U.S.S.R. considered, did not differ in 
essence from the second United States proposal 
and involved the use of Article 40 of the Charter, 
although the Council had not determined the 
existence of a threat to the peace. The Australian 
draft resolution also proposed the appointment 


Concerning the establishment of the Subsidiary Group, 
see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 363-64. 
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of border observers, which was contrary to the 
sovereignty of the states concerned. 

The representative of Albania said that despite 
the common knowledge that the United States 
was interfering in the internal affairs of Greece, 
an attempt was being made to prove that the 
northern neighbors of Greece were responsible 
for the existing situation there. The Australian 
and the new United States proposals were un- 
acceptable because no situation existed which 
could justify the adoption of measures under 
Chapter VII of the Charter. 


The representative of Poland considered the 
Australian resolution entirely unacceptable and 
stated that during the several months of dis- 
cussion no member of the Council had previously 
attempted to define the situation in the Balkans 
as a threat to the peace. The present United States 
resolution, he stated further, encouraged the un- 
democratic policy of the Greek Government. The 
Greek Government, which was not interested in 
the maintenance of peace or in the reconstruction 
of its country, was soliciting foreign military in- 
tervention in order to maintain itself in power. 

The representative of Yugoslavia stated that 
the purpose of the Australian and the United 
States draft resolutions was to exercise pressure 
on the Council and the countries directly con- 
cerned. It was said that if the Council did not 
adopt the present proposal, the case would be 
transferred to the General Assembly, thus by- 
passing the Security Council, or that measures 
would be taken under Article 51 which would 
exclude the Security Council and the General 
Assembly as well. Such unilateral action would 
undermine the authority of the United Nations. 

The representative of Greece stated that he 
regretted the fact that certain delegations found 
it necessary to abuse his Government. He accepted 
the Australian draft resolution, although the United 
States proposal would, in his view, be preferable. 

The representative of Bulgaria said that the 
United States proposal was based on Chapter VII 
of the Charter, although the Council had not 
established whether there was a judicial reason 
for the application of that Chapter. The facts 
submitted by the Commission of Investigation or 
by the Subsidiary Group could not justify such 
a finding and it was difficult to understand how 
the United States delegation, which had _pre- 
viously claimed that it avoided apportioning blame 
to any parties to a dispute, in its own resolution 
singled out three countries as guilty. 

The representative of Australia stated that an 
equitable solution of the problem was made im- 
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possible because of the use of the “veto”. He 
would support the United States proposal in 
order to make it clear who should be blamed 
for the present situation. 

At the 188th meeting of the Council on 
August 19 the Australian draft resolution as 
amended by the United States (S/471/Add.1) 
and the United States draft resolution (S/486) 
were put to the vote. Both received 9 votes in 
favor and 2 against (Poland, U.S.S.R.). Since in 
each case one of the votes was cast by a permanent 
member the resolutions were not adopted. 


z. QUESTION OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE 
COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION 


After the voting on the Australian and United 
States draft resolutions the President declared 
that since the Council was unable to reach 
agreement or to adopt a resolution, no further 
meetings on the subject would be held unless 
requested by any member of the Council. He 
considered that all elements of inquiry remained in 
force and that the Commission of Investigation 
and its Subsidiary Group would continue to 
function until a new decision was taken by the 
Council. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
the Commission of Investigation and its Sub- 


sidiary Group, having exhausted their task, should 


be considered non-existent. 
The representative of the United Kingdom 


said that these two bodies could be terminated - 


only by an affirmative decision of the Council. 
The representive of Poland recalled that, when 
the Subsidiary Group had been established, a 
definite statement had been made by the United 
States representative to the effect that the Sub- 
sidiary Group would cease to exist automatically 


when the Council had received a report from the 


Commission. 


The representative of the United States replied 


that his previous statement had been made in the 


anticipation that the Council, upon receipt of 


the Commission’s report, would decide on a 
definite course of action. Since, however, the 


Council was unable to take any action on the— 


- 


report, he concurred with the President’s state-— 
ment that the Commission and the Subsidiary 
Group should remain in existence until the Coun- 


cil made a new decision. 


j. REMOVAL OF THE GREEK QUESTION FROM 
THE AGENDA OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


By letter of September 11, 1947 (S/550), 


the representative of the United States to the 
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United Nations requested that the Greek question 
be placed on the provisional agenda of the next 
meeting of the Security Council. The question 
was accordingly placed on the agenda of the 
202nd meeting of the Council on September 
15, 1947. 

At that meeting the representative of the United 
States declared that since the Greek question had 
been placed on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly’? the Council should assist the Assembly 
and allow it full consideration of this question 
by making an appropriate request to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in accordance with Article 12 of 
the Charter. This procedure would permit the 
Subsidiary Group to function in the area without 
interruption. To that end, he proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution (S/552): 

"The Security Council, pursuant to Article 12 of the 
Charter, 

“(a) Requests the General Assembly to consider the 
dispute between Greece on the one hand, and Albania, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria on the other, and to make any 
recommendations with regard to that dispute which it 
deems appropriate under the circumstances; 

“(b) Instructs the Secretary-General to place all re- 


cords and documents in the case at the disposal of the 
General Assembly.” 


The representative of Yugoslavia did not con- 
sider the question raised by the representative 
of the United States to be one of procedure, 
since the adoption of this proposal would prejudice 
the role of the Security Council in preserving 
international peace and security. 

The representative of Australia considered that 
the question before the Council had nothing to 
do with the merits of the Greek dispute and was 
limited to the simple procedural issue of granting 
the General Assembly full freedom of discussion 
of the Greek question. The Council would still 
be seized of the dispute and the Subsidiary Group 
would continue to function. 

The representative of Brazil stated that the 
United States proposal in no way affected the 
primary responsibility of the Council and should 
be regarded as purely procedural. 

The President considered the United States 
proposal to be one of substance. Speaking as 
the representative of the U.S.S.R., he said that 
‘the Council was unable to reach a solution of 
this question because of the interference of certain 
states in the internal affairs of Greece. Removal 
of this question from the Council’s agenda would 
amount to an admission that the Council was 
unable to solve it. The Greek question, however, 
could be solved if all members were guided in 


their actions by the interests of the United Nations 
as a whole. 

The representative of the United States said that 
the competence and the authority of the Council 
would not be affected if the General Assembly 
were asked to co-operate in the solution of this 
problem. 

The representative of Poland considered that 
the United States proposal would compel the 
Security Council to relinquish its responsibilities 
with regard to this question. He considered the 
question one of substance, since it involved the 
jurisdiction of two organs of the United Nations. 

The representative of Bulgaria stated that the 
proposal would amount to an admission of the 
Council’s impotence. The basis for a solution 
still existed, if the Council would make a thorough 
and objective study of the Commission’s report. 

The representative of Yugoslavia considered that 
the Council would be precluded, for a period of 
at least two months, from discussing the Greek 
question, whereas the situation was such that it 
required a decision and solution by the Council. 

The representative of France could not see any 
contradiction in the fact that the General Assembly 
and the Security Council would be seized of the 
Greek question simultaneously. Such a procedure 
might produce closer co-ordination in the work 
of the two organs. Should a need arise for action 
by the Council, the General Assembly would hold 
the matter in abeyance. 

The representative of Syria stated that the 
United States proposal would permit the Gen- 
eral Assembly, if it so desired, to make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council on this matter. 

The representative of Albania stated that the 
Council should once again try to find a solution 
to this problem. There was no reason why it 
should abandon its work and refer it to the 
General Assembly. 

When the United States resolution was put 
to the vote it received 9 votes in favor and 2 
against (Poland, U.S.S.R.). 

The President considering the United States 
proposal to be one of substance, ruled that the reso- 
lution was rejected, one of the permanent members 
of the Council having voted against it. 

The representative of the United States disagreed 
with the President’s ruling and requested the 
submission of the matter to the Council for a 
decision. 

The President therefore put the question to 
the vote as to whether the United States proposal 
was procedural. The result of the vote was 9 
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in favor and 2 against (Poland, USS.R.). The 
President declared that the proposal was rejected 
since one of the permanent members had voted 
against it. 

The representative of the United States said that 
the President had been within his technical right 
in deciding that this matter was not a question 
of procedure. He objected, however, to the use 
by the representative of the U.S.S.R. of his power 
in this case. He submitted a draft resolution 
(S/555) which, he stated, was definitely one of 
procedure, but which would necessitate the termi- 
nation of the Subsidiary Group of the Commission 
of Investigation: 

“The Security Council 

“(a) Resolves that the dispute between Greece on the 
one hand, and Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria on the 
other, be taken off the list of matters of which the Coun- 
cil is seized; and 

“(b) Requests that the Sectetary-General be instructed 
to place all records and documents in the case at the dis- 
posal of the General Assembly.” 


The new United States draft resolution re- 
ceived 9 votes in favor and 2 against (Poland, 
USSR.). 

The President declared that the resolution had 
been adopted and that the Greek question had 
accordingly been removed from the agenda of 
the Security Council. 


2. The Free Territory of Trieste 


a. APPOINTMENT OF A GOVERNOR 


At its 91st meeting, on January 10, 1947, the 
Security Council approved the Instrument for the 
Provisional Regime of the Free Territory of 
Trieste and the Permanent Statute for the Free 
Territory of Trieste, and accepted the responsibili- 
ties devolving upon it under these documents, 
which had been submitted to the Security Council 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers (S/224 and 
Rev.1).1? 

The representative of the United Kingdom, 
in a letter dated June 13, 1947 (S/374), requested 
that the Security Council consider the question 
of the appointment of a Governor for the Free 
Territory of Trieste, in accordance with article 11, 
paragraph 1, of the Permanent Statute. The 
Security Council, after having discussed the matter 
at the 143rd meeting, decided, at the 155th meet- 
ing on July 10, to establish a sub-committee com- 
posed of the representatives of Australia, Colombia 
and Poland to collect additional information about 
candidates already suggested as well as about other 
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possible candidates and to report to the Security 
Council. 

The sub-committee, on September 10, sub- 
mitted a report to the Security Council containing 
information on the candidates who had been pro- 
posed up to that date and recommending certain 
of these names for the consideration of the Council. 
An additional candidate was later proposed by the 
representative of China. 

The Security Council, at its 203rd meeting on 
September 24, considered the report of the sub- 
committee, following a request (S/560) by the 
representative of Australia that the Council should 
fulfil its responsibility to appoint a Governor to 
assume office in the Free Territory at the earliest 
possible moment after the coming into force of the 
Peace Treaty with Italy. After a discussion, the 
Council decided to ask its permanent members 
to hold an informal consultation on the subject. 

The Security Council, at the 223rd meeting, on 
December 18, 1947, heard a report on the results 
of the informal consultation of the permanent 
members, which indicated that no agreement 
had been reached. Resuming its consideration 
of the matter, the Council decided to request the 
Governments of Yugoslavia and Italy to consult 
with each other in an effort to agree on a candi- 
date for Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste 
and to report to the Council not later than Janu- 
ary 5, 1948. 

The Italian observer to the United Nations in 
letters dated January 12 and 15, 1948 (S/644 
and S/647), and addressed to the Secretary- 
General, informed the latter that direct conversa- 
tions between the Governments of Italy and 
Yugoslavia had not achieved any practical results. 

The permanent representative of Yugoslavia, in 
a letter dated January 15, 1948 (S/646) to the 
Secretary-General, transmitted a reply from his 
Government stating that the effort of the Goy- 
ernment of Yugoslavia to achieve agreement with 
the Government of Italy on the selection of a 
Governor for the Free Territory of Trieste had met 
with no success. 

The Security Council, at the 233rd meeting, 
on January 23, 1948, discussed the replies from 
the Governments of Italy and Yugoslavia to the 
Security Council’s request of December 19, 1947. 

The representative of the USS.R. suggested 
that the members of the Council should express 
their opinion about the new names put forward 
in the letters from the Governments of Italy and 
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ugoslavia. He said he considered favorably cer- 
jain names contained therein. 
Some permanent members of the Council, 
owever, declared that they were not yet in a 

sition to discuss these new names. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said he was 
repared to engage in consultations on this matter 
it any time. 
_ The Council decided, at the suggestion of the 
epresentative of Syria, to request the permanent 
members to hold another consultation on the 
matter. The proposed consultation of the perma- 
aent members did not take place. 
_ The Security Council, at the 265th meeting on 
Match 9, 1948, resumed its consideration of the 
question. After some discussion, the Council 
ugreed to postpone its consideration, and to take 
Ip the question again at the request of any mem- 
der of the Council. 


bh. YUGOSLAV CHARGES OF VIOLATION OF 
ITALIAN PEACE TREATY . 


In a note (S/927), dated July 28, 1948, and 
iddressed to the President of the Security Council, 
he Government of the Federal People’s Republic 
9f Yugoslavia charged that the Governments of 
he United States and of the United Kingdom, 
hrough the Allied Military Command in Trieste, 
were violating clauses of the Peace Treaty with 
taly bearing on the Free Territory of Trieste and 
were jeopardizing the independence of the Terri- 
ory. 

Specifically, the Yugoslav note declared that a 
eries of financial, economic and postal agree- 
nents entered into on March 9 and May 6, 1948, 
yetween the Allied Military Command and the 
sovernment of Italy, did, in effect, wipe out the 
nonetary frontier between the Free Territory and 
taly; place the Territory, from a monetary point 
f view, under the sovereignty of Italy; and sub- 
dinate the Anglo-American Zone of Trieste 
o Italy as regards foreign trade, thus handing over 
0 Italy control of the most important foreign 
elations of that zone. Furthermore, the Yugoslav 
lote charged, the Allied Military Command by 
ts day-to-day decisions was prepating the way 
or the incorporation of Trieste into Italy, for 
xample, by proclaiming June 2, the anniversary 
f the founding of the Italian Republic, as an 
fficial holiday of Trieste. 

All these matters, the Yugoslav note stated, 
vere in clear violation of the Italian Peace Treaty 
ind of the integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste 
ind were part of a plan of the United States and 
Jnited Kingdom Governments “to impose on 
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the Security Council, as well as on the states 
which signed the Peace Treaty with Italy, the 
fait accompli of the incorporation of the Anglo- 
American Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste 
into Italy”. 

Yugoslavia requested that the Security Council, 
“as the appointed guardian of the integrity and 
independence of the Free Tertitory of Trieste”, 
should declare the agreements in question as viola- 
tions of the relevant sections of the Italian Peace 
Treaty, undertake the measures necessary for 
nullifying these agreements, and assure the respect 
by the United States and the United Kingdom 
of their international obligations, thus guaranteeing 
the independence of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

The Yugoslav charges were considered by the 
Security Council at its 344th meeting on August 4, 
its 345th meeting on August 10, its 346th meet- 
ing on August 12, its 348th meeting on August 13, 
its 350th meeting on August 16, and its 353rd 
and 354th meetings on August 19, 1948. 

Elaborating upon the charges, the representative 


- of Yugoslavia stated that his Government had 


submitted other notes on this question (S/598, 
S/600, S/944) and cited several clauses of the 
Italian Peace Treaty which, he held, had been 
violated by the controversial agreements between 
the Allied Military Command and the Italian 
Government. He further charged that, in con- 
travention of their obligations under the Peace 
Treaty, the United States and the United Kingdom 
Governments, through their Allied Military Com- 
mand, were supporting pro-Italian irredentist ele- 
ments and groups in Trieste, fostering the segre- 
gation of the Trieste Zones of Occupation, reducing 
the Allied Zone to a “parasitic” dependence on 
United States subsidies, encouraging anti-Yugoslav 
discrimination in a number of ways and blocking 
normal trade and commerce between their Zone 
of Trieste and Yugoslavia. 

The representative of the United States re- 
ferred to the Yugoslav note as a ‘flimsy document” 
whose charges were utterly devoid of substance. 
He contrasted the practice of the United States 
and United Kingdom of submitting periodically 
reports on the administration of their Zones of 
Occupation in Trieste (S/679 and S/781) with 
that of Yugoslavia, which had never submitted 
any such reports. He asked for a postponement 
of the consideration of the Yugoslav charges un- 
til his delegation would have gathered the material 
for a detailed reply. He also suggested that when 
the substance of the question was being con- 
sidered, the Council might wish to look at the 
administration of Trieste as a whole, including 
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that of the Yugoslav Zone. The representative 
of the United Kingdom expressed himself in 
similar terms. 

The representative of France felt that Yugo- 
slavia might take advantage of the delay necessary 
for the United States and United Kingdom to 
prepare detailed answers, to submit a report on 
its Zone for the Council’s information. 

The representative of Yugoslavia held that there 
was no reason to delay consideration of the ques- 
tion; all that the Council had to do was to pro- 
nounce itself on the issue of whether the agtee- 
ments to which his Government had objected were 
in conformity with the Italian Peace Treaty. 
Yugoslavia, he said, had not submitted reports 
on its Zone because it had hoped that the Gov- 
ernor envisaged in the Peace Treaty would be 
appointed promptly; the fact that the United 
Kingdom and United States had submitted such 
reports might indicate, he held, that they did 
not share this Yugoslav hope. Yugoslavia would 
immediately submit a report, if requested to do 
so by the Council. 

The representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
of the U.S.S.R. felt that the issue of reports of 
the occupying Powers had been raised solely to 
divert the Council’s attention from the main point, 
namely, the specific Yugoslav charges. 

Subsequently, the representative of the United 
States presented a lengthy legal analysis in sup- 
port of his thesis that the Peace Treaty had not 
been violated by the Allied Military Command and 
that the Yugoslav charges were without founda- 
tion. He wondered whether in preferring the 
charges Yugoslavia had not been inspired by a 
desire to cover up its own possible plans for 
annexing Trieste, thus simply charging others 
with its own real or proposed misdeeds. In effect, 
he stated, Yugoslavia was objecting, not to the 
agreements entered into by the Allied Military 
Command, but to the relevant clauses of the Italian 
Peace Treaty. He added that while the United 
States would like to see the Peace Treaty modified 
as regards Trieste, by making that city Italian 
once more, it would loyally abide by the pro- 
visions of the existing Treaty. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, 
supporting the views of the United States rep- 
resentative, emphasized that the measures taken 
by the Allied Military Command were of a pro- 
visional character, i.e., could be abrogated by the 
Governor once he was appointed. He also accused 
Yugoslavia of violating certain provisions of the 
Peace Treaty in its Zone, particularly provisions 
relating to civil rights and political freedoms, and 


charged that Yugoslavia was attempting to enforce 
its own domestic political credo in its Zone 
of the Free Territory. 

The representative of the USSR. regarded 
the appointment of a Governor as one of the 
key factors of a solution of the Trieste question. 
He accused the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of me- 
thodically sabotaging an early appointment of a 
Trieste Governor, adding that the three Govern- 
ments, having themselves caused this difficulty, 
then turned around and asserted that the non- 
appointment of a Governor was one of the reasons 
which had led them, on March 20, 1948, to sug- 
gest a revision of the Trieste clauses of the Italian 
Peace Treaty. The representative of the USSR. 
regarded the Yugoslav charges as well-founded, 
adding that the Council should give Yugoslavia 
satisfaction and that it should also promptly ap- 
point a Governor. Similar views were expressed 
by the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

The Soviet assertions that the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, United States and France 
had been responsible for the delay in appointing 
a Governor for Trieste were challenged by the 
representative of the United Kingdom who ascribed 
the primary responsibility for the non-appoint- 
ment of a Governor to the U.S.S.R. On the other 
hand, the representative of Yugoslavia, upholding 
the Soviet view of this matter, intimated that 
the Yugoslav and Italian Governments might 
easily have reached agreement on a Governor but 
for the influences brought to bear upon the Govy- 
ernment of Italy by the United States and United 
Kingdom. 

The representative of France declared that the 
specific charges of Yugoslavia had been fully 
and precisely refuted by the representatives of 
the United Kingdom and the United States. He 
deprecated any attempt to widen the discussion 
into a consideration of the general political situa- 
tion surrounding the Trieste issue. 

The representatives of Syria and China declared 
that the principal dispute between Yugoslavia 
and the United States and United Kingdom ap- 
peared to be clearly of a legal, juridical character, 
concerning as it did the interpretation of a treaty. 
It would therefore have been preferable, they 
felt, had the matter been referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice rather than to the 
Security Council, as had been suggested by the 
United States representative. 

Two draft resolutions were submitted in the 
course of the Council’s consideration of the Yugo- 
slav complaint: one by Yugoslavia (S/968), the 
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other by the representative of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. (S/980). 


The operative part of the Yugoslav proposal 
read as follows: 

“The Security Council, 

“Having considered the accusations of the Government 
of the Federated Peoples’ Republic of Yugoslavia brought 
before the Security Council regarding a series of agree- 
ments of 9 March 1948 and 16 April 1948 concluded be- 
tween the Allied Military Command and the Republic 
of Italy, 

“Determines that the above mentioned agreements are 
in complete contradiction with the obligations undertaken 
by the Allied and Associated Powers and Italy in respect 
of Article 21 of the Treaty of Peace with Italy and in 
respect to regulations in the annexes which are part of 
the Peace Treaty, and consequently 

“Declares the agreements of 9 March 1948 concluded 
between the Allied Military Command and the Republic 
of Italy, and of 16 April 1948 relative to the fulfilment 
of the agreements made on 9 March 1948, and the postal 
agreement, incompatible with the status of the Free Ter- 
fitory of Trieste and, therefore, renders them null and 
void; 

“Calls upon the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States of America to take note of this 
resolution and to avoid any action in the future which is 
conttary to the provisions of the Peace Treaty.” 


The draft resolution proposed by the rep- 
resentative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. (S/980) read 
as follows: 

“Having considered the note of the Government of the 
Federal Peoples’ Republic of Yugoslavia and 

“Considering that the question of the appointment of a 
governor of the Free Territory of Trieste has not yet been 
settled, and that the delay is making it difficult to imple- 
ment other provisions of the Peace Treaty with Italy and 
decisions of the Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of 22 April 1947, 

“The Security Council 

“Considers that it is urgently necessary to settle the 
Juestion of the appointment of a governor of the Free 
Territory of Trieste.” 


The representative of the United States de- 
lared that the Ukrainian draft resolution had 
seen improperly submitted, not being relevant 
Oo the Yugoslav complaint. The representative 
of the United Kingdom, sharing the misgivings 
of the representative of the United States as to 
he propriety of the submission of the Ukrainian 
sroposal, announced that he would refuse to 
Darticipate in a vote thereon. 

The representative of the Ukrainian SSR. 
eplied that his proposal was not only directly re- 
ated to the question under consideration, but 
hat its adoption would offer one of the best 
ways towards a solution of the whole problem. 
de also announced his support of the Yugoslav 
Iraft resolution (which, without the support of 
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any Council member, could not have been sub- 
mitted to a vote). 

The representatives of China and Syria, con- 
ceding the relevancy of the Ukrainian proposal, 
doubted its usefulness in the absence of agree- 
ment among the Great Powers upon the choice 
of a Governor. Nevertheless, they stated, they 
would vote for it. 

The representative of France thought that the 
Ukrainian proposal should not be put to the vote 
since, in his opinion, it concerned a matter not 
then on the agenda of the Council. 

The representative of the United States, replying 
to the remarks of the representatives of China 
and Syria, held that, whether relevant or not, the 
Ukrainian proposal should not be adopted; its 
entire context and manner of introduction, he 
stated, might be construed as a sort of secondaty 
support for the position of Yugoslavia and for 
the Soviet contention that the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States were 
responsible for the non-appointment to date of a 
Trieste Governor. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., on the con- 
trary, saw in the Ukrainian proposal a means of 
dealing with the core of the problem without 
accusing anyone. 

Both draft resolutions failed of adoption at the 
354th meeting on August 19. The vote on the 
Yugoslav proposal was 2 in favor (USSR, 
Ukrainian S.S.R.), 0 against, and 9 abstentions, 
while the Ukrainian proposal received 4 support- 
ing votes (China, Syria, Ukrainian $.S.R.,U.S.S.R.), 
0 in opposition, and 6 abstentions, the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom being recorded as 
not participating in the vote. 

After the vote, the representative of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. declared that, from the political 
point of view, the vote showed that a considerable 
proportion of the Security Council members, in 
support of the United Kingdom-United States 
standpoint, was reluctant to observe the Treaty 
with Italy in respect of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. Furthermore, the United Kingdom and 
the United States had shown “clearly and un- 
equivocally” that they had no intention of abiding 
by Article 5, Annex VII, of the Treaty, which 
had fixed the number of troops to be stationed 
in Trieste and stipulated their withdrawal three 
months after the assumption of office of the 
Governor. He also noted that “the United 
Kingdom-United States military authorities are 
ruling without a Council of Government or a 
popular Assembly and are thus violating the 
Treaty”. 
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The representative of the USS.R. made a 
statement stressing that “the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom 
and France and their delegations to the Security 
Council are violating the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty with Italy and the agreed decisions relating 
to Trieste, and sabotaging their implementation”. 
He again insisted on the fact that the United 
States, United Kingdom and French delegations 
had delayed the appointment of a Governor and 
then deliberately avoided discussing that question. 
The attitude of the United States and United 
Kingdom delegations’ to the Ukrainian draft reso- 
lution showed that these countries “are refusing 
to fulfil the obligations assumed by their Gov- 
ernments under the Peace Treaty and the agreed 
decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
12 December 1946 on the appointment of a 
Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste”. 


3. The Egyptian Question 


a. COMMUNICATION DATED JULY 8, 1947, 
FROM THE PRIME MINISTER AND FOREIGN 
MINISTER OF EGYPT 


In a letter dated July 8, 1947, to the Secretary 
General (S/410), the Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Egypt stated that Brit- 
ish troops were maintained in Egypt against the 
unafimous will of the people, contrary to the 
Charter and to the General Assembly’s resolution 
(A1(1I) ) of December 14, 1946, on the principles 
governing the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces.‘ He also com- 
plained of British policy in relation to the Sudan 
and stated that the facts set out had given rise 
to a dispute between Egypt and the United King- 
dom, the continuance of which was likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. Negotiations attempted pursuant to 
Article 33 of the Charter had failed; consequently, 
Egypt was bringing this dispute to the Security 
Council under Articles 35 and 37 of the Charter, 
and requested the Council to direct: 

1. the total and immediate evacuation of British 
troops from Egypt, including the Sudan; 

2. the termination of the present administrative 
regime in the Sudan. 


5. ADMISSION TO THE AGENDA 


At its 159th meeting on July 17, 1947, the 
Security Council included the Egyptian applica- 
tion in its agenda. Consideration of the matter 
was postponed to August 5, 1947. 


c. STATEMENTS BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE TWO GOVERNMENTS CONCERNED 


| 

At the 175th meeting on August 5, the rep-— 
resentative of Egypt was invited to the Council 
table and stated his Government's position on the . 
issues raised in the Egyptian letter of July 8. 

He emphasized that the persistent British oc 
cupation of Egyptian territory and the consequent 
British interference in matters which were 
essentially within Egypt’s domestic jurisdiction 
were not merely sources of recurring conflicts 
between the two Governments; they also created 
a constant state of friction between the population . 
and the occupying forces. This in itself, the rep- 
resentative of Egypt asserted, was a menace to 
peace. The possible repercussions throughout the 
Middle East of tense Anglo-Egyptian relations, — 
moreover, he considered, were a potential peril 
to peace and security in that part of the world. 

With public feeling on the point of eruption 
and the entire nation clamoring for the complete 
and unconditional evacuation of foreign forces — 
from Egyptian soil, the Egyptian Government had 
approached the Government of the United King- 
dom with a view to re-orienting Anglo-Egyptian 
relations in the light of the principles enunciated 
in the Charter. These negotiations, which started 
in 1946, had proved futile, according to the 
Egyptian representative, because the United King- 
dom Government tried as a price of Egypts — 
natural right to evacuation not only to force Egypt 
into an onerous alliance, but also to secure the’ 
maintenance in the Sudan of the administrative © 
regime started in 1899, under cover of which — 
Britain held all authority in violation of Egypt's 
sovereign rights. The Egyptian Government, there- _ 
fore, decided to appeal to the Security Council. — 

The representative of Egypt commented at 
length on the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
defining relations between the two countries. He 
asserted that the Treaty had been concluded under — 
special circumstances and that, had it not been — 
for Egyptian fear of Nazi and Fascist aggression, 
Egypt would not have consented to the following — 
conditions embodied in the Treaty: 

(a) the stationing of British armed forces of — 
specified size on Egyptian territory for a period of ~ ' 
at least ten years; ; 

(b) an alliance to continue indefinitely, even 
after other parts of the Treaty had been recon-— 
sidered. } 

As the Treaty had been concluded solely with | 
a view to the impending war emergency which — 


SS | 
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natured within three years of its signature, no 
me could seriously claim, the representative of 
igypt argued, that the restrictions on Egyptian 
overeignty embodied in the Treaty were intended 
9 continue after the war. The Treaty had there- 
ore outlived its purpose. 

Commenting further upon the 1936 Treaty in 
elation to the Charter of the United Nations, 
he’ representative of Egypt maintained that the 
ontinued occupation of Egyptian territory by 
ritish forces was contraty to the principle of 
he sovereign equality of nations and to the sys- 
em of collective security established by the Charter. 
‘he representative of Egypt also stated that the 
resence of British troops in Egypt was con- 
rary to the General Assembly’s resolution of 
Yecember 14, 1946, which, zter alia, recommends 
Member States to undertake “the withdrawal 
jithout delay of the forces stationed in the terri- 
sties of Members without their consent freely 
nd publicly expressed in treaties or agreements 
onsistent with the Charter and not contradicting 
iternational agreements”. The representative of 
Zypt stated (1) that the Treaty of 1936 did not 
xpress the free consent of Egypt because at the 
me of the conclusion of the Treaty, Egyptian 
rritory was occupied by British troops and the 
ritish Government exerted pressure upon the 
gyptian Government to bring about acceptance 
f the Treaty; (2) that the Treaty contradicted 
iternational agreements, as it sought to make 
teat Britain the sole guardian of the Suez 
anal, while the international agreement signed 
t Constantinople in 1888 provided that the Suez 
anal should be open to all nations in times of 


at and peace and that primary responsibility for ~ 


s defence should fall upon Egypt; and (3) that 
1e Treaty, as indicated above, was not consistent 
ith the Charter and in accordance with Article 
03 of the Charter the lattet’s provisions must 
revail in cases of conflict with other international 
bligations. 

Regarding the situation in the Sudan, he stated 
vat the United Kingdom, disregarding the legiti- 
vate rights and interests of Egypt and the Sudan, 
ad consistently taken advantage of circumstances 
id had developed an administrative regime in 
1¢ Sudan appropriate to its own purposes. Nature 
ad made the valley of the Nile an entity; it 
med a unit physically, economically and racially. 
he merger of Egypt and the Sudan early in 
le nineteenth century had been the natural result 
f intimate relations during centuries of common 
terest, common language and common culture; 
lis merger had been to the advantage of both 


parties. The unity had been internationally recog- 
nized in treaties and affirmed by the Egyptian 
laws of 1879 and 1882. 

He concluded that the United Kingdom had no 
legal or political claims whatsoever with respect 
to the Sudan. By virtue of force, the United King- 
dom had administered the Sudan for more than 
fifty years entirely for British benefit, closing the 
area from the rest of the world and especially 
from Egypt, of which the Sudan formed an in- 
tegral part. When it had become clear that the 
population of the Sudan would not let this intoler- 
able situation continue, the United Kingdom had, 
in order to keep its influence in the Sudan, tried 
to split it into two parts and promised South 
Sudan that it should at an unknown time in the 
future receive independence. 

At the 176th meeting of the Council on 
August 5, the representative of the United King- 
dom stated that neither the original letter from the 
Prime Minister of Egypt nor the statement made 
by the representative of Egypt offered any proof 
that international peace and security were en- 
dangered. Consequently, Articles 35 and 37 of 
the Charter were not applicable. 

Both Egyptian requests for action by the Security 
Council related to matters provided for by the 
1936 Treaty. Article 8 of the Treaty provided 
for the stationing of a limited number of British 
forces in Egypt; Article 11, provided for continu- 
ance of the present administrative regime in the 
Sudan. 

The Treaty of 1936 had, in accordance with 
its Article 16, a period of over nine years more to 
run before one of the parties had any right to 
demand its revision. Negotiations regarding its 
revision could, however, take place after ten years, 
ie, in December 1946, if both parties agreed 
thereto. To meet the wishes of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, His Majesty’s Government, without any 
legal obligations, had begun negotiations for 
revision of the Treaty some months before this 
ten-year period had elapsed. These negotiations 
had led to the drawing up of a new Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance accompanied by two protocols; 
one related to the evacuation of British forces 
and the other to the Sudan. The Treaty and the 
two protocols had been initialled in October 1946 
by the Egyptian Prime Minister and the EN 
Secretary of the United Kingdom. 

The only provision in the Treaty and the 
protocols which had led to their rejection by the 
Egyptian Government was the recognition of the 
right of the Sudanese themselves to choose the 
future status of their country. Egypt was, in other 
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words, not prepared to accord to the Sudan the 
freedom Egypt had itself received from the United 
Kingdom. This was the only point on which 
agreement had not been reached. The United 
Kingdom, considering that the right of the Sudanese 
to choose their future status was in accordance 
with the spirit of the Charter, especially Article 1, 
paragraph 2, would continue to maintain its 
policy in this respect. The British Foreign Sec- 
retary, in order to avoid a breakdown of the 
negotiations, had offered to sign separately the 
Mutual Assistance Treaty and the Evacuation 
Protocol, reserving the question of the Sudan 
for a later conference at which the Sudan Govern- 
ment would be represented. This offer, however, 
had been ignored, and the negotiations had broken 
down. Consequently, the Treaty of 1936 was valid 
and would, according to its own letter, remain in 
force until December 1956. Since the Treaty con- 
tained provisions for both claims made by the 
Government of Egypt, he submitted that the 
Security Council could do nothing in respect to 
these claims. 

In conclusion, he submitted that the Security 
Council, in view of its duty to settle disputes in 
accordance with international law, and mindful 
of the principle pacta sunt servanda, should find 
that the Egyptian Government had failed to make 
its case. 

The Council heard further statements by the 
Egyptian and United Kingdom representatives at 
its 179th and 182nd meetings on August 11 and 
13. The representative of Egypt stated that the 
Council could not evade its responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security on grounds 
of legal arguments. British interference in Egypt, 
he asserted, created a situation which could not 
be tolerated any longer. Aroused public feeling 
in Egypt, in recent months, had led to bloodshed 
and loss of life. He urged the Security Council to 
rectify the situation without delay (1) by order- 
ing the British forces to withdraw from Egypt; 
and (2) by terminating British administration 
in the Sudan. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that the Egyptian argument that the Council 
should not consider itself bound by international 
law had very dangerous consequences, and would 
render it possible for any state to rid itself of 
treaty obligations on the grounds that it disliked 
them sufficiently to be prepared to endanger peace 
rather than accept them. 

He again emphasized that all outstanding ques- 
tions between Egypt and the United Kingdom 
except that of the future status of the Sudan had 


been settled by the negotiations in 1946. H 
submitted that Egypt had not made any case a 
all and that, consequently, its request should simph 
be rejected by the Council. 


d. GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The Council began its discussion of the Egyp 
tian question at the 182nd meeting on August I: 
with a statement by the representative of Poland 
who maintained that the Treaty of 1936 had out 
lived its purpose and was interfering with th 
sovereignty of a Member State. On that basis, thi 
Security Council had the right to demand the with 
drawal of British troops; the Polish delegatiot 
would support the Egyptian request to tha 
effect. 

The question of the status of the Sudan, th 
representative of Poland stated, should be con 
sidered apart from the withdrawal of Britisl 
forces. It was not a question between the Unite 
Kingdom and Egypt only; the wishes of th 
Sudanese had also to be taken into account. I 
the Sudanese desired unity with Egypt, they woul 
have the support of the Polish delegation. 

It was then decided to postpone further dis 
cussion until August 20. The Council continue 
its consideration of the Egyptian question at it 
189th meeting on August 20, its 193rd meetin; 
on August 22, its 196th meeting on August 26 
its 198th and 199th meetings on August 28 anc 
its 200th meeting on August 29. 


e. BRAZILIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The representative of Brazil, at the 189th meet 
ing on August 20, stated that intervention of th 
Security Council in any dispute or situation shoule 
take place only after the parties had appliec 
Article 33 of the Charter, providing for direc 
negotiation and other traditional methods o 
adjustment, but “had shown themselves to be 
incapable of arriving at a satisfactory settlement 
He expressed the hope that direct negotiation: 
between the parties concerned might still leac 
to a satisfactory solution of the problem. With 
out passing upon the merits of the case, therefore 
he ‘submitted the following draft resolutiot 
(S/507): 

“The Security Council, 

“Having considered the dispute between the Unite 
Kingdom and Egypt, brought to its attention by the lette 
of the Prime Minister of Egypt dated 8 July 1947, 

“Noting that the methods of adjustment provided fo 
by Article 33 of the Charter have not been exhausted, anc 
believing that the settlement of the dispute may best bi 


attained, under present circumstances, through recours 
to those methods, 


The Security Council 


“Recommends to the Governments of the United King- 
m and Egypt: 


“(a) To resume direct negotiations and, should 
such negotiations fail, to seek a solution of the dispute 
by other peaceful means of their own choice; 


“(b) To keep the Security Council informed of the 
progtess of these negotiations.” 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted 
it the question raised by Egypt was a dispute 
thin the meaning of Chapter VI of the Charter 
d therefore deserved serious consideration by 
¢ Council. He expressed sympathy with the 
int of view of the Egyptians who felt that the 
ntinued presence of foreign troops on their 
fitory was incompatible with their national 
erests as a sovereign state and with the prin- 
les of the United Nations. Referring to Article 
3 of the Charter (which provides that in the 
ent of a conflict between the obligations of 
embers under the Charter and under other in- 
national agreements, their obligations under the 
larter are to prevail) and to the General As- 
mbly’s resolution of December 14, 1946, on 
> principles of the general regulation and reduc- 
n of armaments, he concluded that Egypt’s de- 
ind for the immediate withdrawal of all British 
ops from the territory of Egypt and the Sudan 
is justified. The Soviet delegation therefore 
pported this demand. — 

Regarding the future status of the Sudan, he 
is of the opinion that the Security Council 
uld take no decision at the present stage in- 
much as it did not know the wishes and aspira- 
ms of the Sudanese people. 

The representative of China submitted that the 
estion of the withdrawal of British troops 
uld be settled directly by the two parties con- 
rned. [he merits of the question were so ob- 
ous, he stated, that he desired that the Brazilian 
aft resolution should be re-enforced by the 
sertion of the following phrase ( (S/507/Add.1) 
the third paragraph of the resolution: 

“Noting that the Government of the United Kingdom 
s already partially withdrawn its troops from Egypt 


d is ready to negotiate on the completion of the evac- 
tion.” 


Regarding the future of the Sudan, he submitted 
ut the desire of the Egyptian Government to 
uintain the unity of the Nile Valley seemed 
Ist natural. On the other hand, before a decision 
s taken, the Sudanese people should be granted 
> fullest and freest right of self-determination. 

The representative of Belgium submitted an 
endment (S/507/Add.1) to the Brazilian 
ift resolution to add to sub-paragraph (a) the 
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following: “including the reference to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice of disputes concerning the 
validity of the Treaty of 1936”. 

The representative of France stated that he 
would vote in favor of the Brazilian draft resolu- 
tion and the Chinese and Belgian amendments 
thereto. 

The representative of Egypt, at the 193rd meet- 
ing, on August 22, stated that the Brazilian draft 
resolution placed limitations upon the Security 
Council which were not embodied in the Charter 
and that the resolution, in consequence, would 
serve no useful purpose. Acceptance of the 
Brazilian draft resolution would constitute an 
evasion of the primary responsibilities of the 
Council. He welcomed the Chinese amendment 
but considered the Belgian amendment super- 
fluous since Article 33 of the Charter itself men- 
tioned judicial settlement. 

He regretted that the Brazilian draft resolution 
contained no specific reference to termination of 
the British administration in the Sudan despite 
the fact that a number of members of the Council 
had expressed sympathy for the Egyptian request 
that British troops be withdrawn from the Sudan. 

The representative of Australia introduced the 
following amendments (S/516) to the Brazilian 
draft resolution: in the second paragraph, the word 
“noting” to read “considering”; in the third para- 
graph, the words “recommends to” to read “in- 
vites”; and in sub-paragraph (a), after “to resume 
direct negotiations”, the words “which, in so far as 
they affect the future of the Sudan, should include 
consultation with the Sudanese” to be added. 

The representative of Syria stated that, in his 
opinion, Egypt had acted strictly in accordance 
with the Charter and that the case was properly 
the concern of the Security Council. 

As regards the 1936 Treaty, he stated that cir- 
cumstances no longer justified that the sole re- 
sponsibility for the defence of the Suez Canal 
should be entrusted to the United Kingdom. After 
the assumption of the duty of collective security 
by the United Nations, the United Kingdom was 
automatically discharged of this responsibility. 
Under the Treaty itself, the British forces were 
to be withdrawn when their presence no longer 
appeared necessary for the defence of the Suez 
Canal. This condition had now been fulfilled. 

Referring to the proposed further negotiations, 
he recalled that the United Kingdom had already 
agreed to withdraw its forces. It had been said 
that the United Kingdom wanted to te-establish 
an alliance with Egypt before such withdrawal. 
He understood, however, that Egypt, being satisfied 
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with the security offered under the Charter of 
the United Nations, did not want such an alliance. 

With regard to the Belgian amendment 
(S/507/Add.1), he submitted that the matter at 
issue could not be considered as a legal dispute 
under paragraph 3 of Article 36 of the Charter. 

The representative of Egypt maintained his pre- 
vious objections to the Brazilian draft resolution 
and stated that the situation would be aggravated 
if the Australian amendments were incorporated 
in that draft. 

The representative of Poland stated that the 
Brazilian draft resolution was neither justified 
by the terms of the Charter nor by the facts as 
they had been presented by the two parties con- 
cerned. He submitted that the main purpose of 
that resolution was to avoid any settlement of the 
question and to strike this unpleasant case from 
the Council agenda. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., at the 198th 
meeting on August 28, stated that he considered 
the Brazilian draft resolution to be unsatisfactory. 
Only when it was self-evident that the parties 
had not exhausted the possibilities of direct nego- 
tiations should such a procedure be recommended 
by the Council. He thought it inadvisable to 
recommend negotiations between the two parties, 
when one party to the dispute was still occupying 
the territory of the other. Adoption of the 
Brazilian resolution would in fact mean that the 
Security Council, as far as the substance of the 
question was concerned, was voluntarily evading 
its responsibility. 

The representative of Colombia said that he 
was in full agreement with the spirit of the 
Brazilian draft resolution. He believed, however, 
that thé terms were both too broad and too vague. 
If direct negotiations should again fail, the Se- 
curity Council should have the opportunity of 
making a mew recommendation regarding the 
means of settlement of the dispute. If the Brazilian 
draft resolution was not adopted, he would submit 
a draft resolution clearly stating the object of the 
negotiations. 

The representative of the United States stated 
that he would support the Brazilian draft resolu- 
tion and the Chinese and Australian amendments, 
except the one proposed for the paragraph dealing 
with the Sudan. The Brazilian draft resolution, he 
considered, was very wisely drafted and, if con- 
scientiously carried out by the two parties, would 
almost certainly lead to a solution of the question. 
He would vote for that resolution on the under- 
standing that paragraph (b) of the resolution 
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meant that the Security Council remained seize 
of the question. 

The representative of the United Kingdor 
stated that he had never raised any objection 1 
the last part of the Brazilian draft resolution pre 
viding that the parties should keep the Securit 
Council informed of the progress of their nege 
tiations; he felt confident that his Governmer 
would accept that clause. If, however, such a pre 
vision were adopted, he could see no reason wh 
the Council should remain seized of the questios 

The representative of China, in view of th 
discussion which had developed regarding th 
retention of the matter on the Council’s agend: 
proposed to add at the end of the Brazilian drai 
resolution the following: “and to report thereo 
to the Council in the first instance not later tha 
1 January 1948”. 

At its 198th meeting on August 26 the Counce 
proceeded to vote on the Brazilian resolution an 
the various amendments thereto. 

The representative of Brazil accepted the amenc 
ments which the representative of China (S/507, 
Add.1) had submitted in the course of the Cour 
cil’s discussion. He also accepted the first of th 
Australian amendments (S/516). The other tw 
Australian amendments were put to the vote an 
rejected, receiving 4 and 2 votes in favor, respec 
ively, the other members of the Council abstait 
ing. The Belgian amendment (S/507/Add.1 
was likewise rejected by a vote of 4 in favor, wit 
6 abstentions. 

The amended draft resolution received 6 vot 
in favor, 1 against (Poland), with 3 abstentior 
(Colombia, Syria, U.S.S.R.), and was not adopte 

In accordance with Article 27, paragraph 3, « 
the Charter, the representative of the United Kin; 
dom did not take part in the voting. 


f. COLOMBIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The representative of Colombia, after the defe; 
of the Brazilian draft resolution, introduced th 
following draft resolution (S/530): 


“The Security Council, 

“Having considered the dispute between the Unite 
Kingdom and Egypt brought to its attention by the lett 
of the Prime Minister of Egypt dated 8 July 1947, 

“Calls upon the Governments of the United Kingdo 
and Egypt: 

“(a) To resume direct negotiations with a view: 

“(i) To completing at the earliest possible da 
the evacuation of all British military, naval and a 
forces from Egyptian territory, mutual assistan 
being provided in order to safeguard in time of w 
or imminent threat of war the liberty and securi 
of navigation of the Suez Canal; and 

“(ii) To terminating the joint administration | 


The Security Council 


the Sudan with due regard to the principle of self- 

determination of peoples and their right to self- 

government; 

“(b) To keep the Security Council readily inform- 
ed of the progress of their negotiations.” 

The representative of Brazil, at the 199th meet- 
ing on August 28, stated that, although he would 
have preferred that negotiations be recommended 
in a more general and flexible manner, he would 
vote for the Colombian draft resolution. 

The representative of Egypt objected to the 
Colombian draft because it made the evacuation 
of British troops conditional on a treaty and 
because it would have the effect of not making 
Egypt solely responsible for the defence of its 
territory. He agreed that the present administra- 
tion of the Sudan could be terminated only after 
negotiations. He was afraid, however, that para- 
graph (a) (ii) implied that negotiations should 
be taken up with the United Kingdom regarding 
the future of the Sudan, which was a domestic 
issue. He welcomed the provision that the Sudan 
should be given an opportunity to express its 
views. 

The President, speaking as the representative 
of Syria, stated that, under the 1936 Treaty, the 
United Kingdom had no obligation to maintain 
troops in the vicinity of the Suez Canal, but had 
only been authorized by Egypt to do so. This 
authorization had been granted under special 
circumstances which no longer existed. Continued 
maintenance of these troops would constitute a 
threat to peace. 

The representative of the United States said 
that he had no particular objection to the Colom- 
bian draft resolution; however, he could see no 
reason why the phrase referring to the defence of 
the Suez Canal should be included. If that phrase 
were omitted, the draft would be acceptable to his 
delegation. 

The representative of China thought that, in 
view of the objections raised by the representative 
of Egypt to the Colombian draft resolution, it 
might be advisable to revert to the approach 
to the problem made by the Brazilian draft reso- 
lution. 

As objections had been raised to the second 
part of paragraph (a) (i) of his draft resolution 
concerning the Suez Canal, the representative of 
Colombia, at the 200th meeting, on August 29, 
requested that the resolution be voted on pata- 
graph by paragraph, and that paragraph (a) (i) 
be divided into two parts. 

If paragraph (a) (ii) were rejected, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 would remain in full 
force. His draft resolution took into account not 
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only existing treaty rights and conditions, but also 
the advisability of opening new areas for the new 
negotiations. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
he considered the Colombian draft resolution to 
be entirely unacceptable. Adoption of such a pro- 
posal would make the evacuation of British forces 
dependent on the conclusion of a new agreement 
on the Suez Canal. 

The representative of the United Kingdom ob- 
jected strongly to the proposal to vote on para- 
graph (a)(i) in two parts. These two parts 
together represented a certain balance; he was 
instructed by his Government to inform the 
Council that it would be totally unsatisfactory to 
his Government if the first part of the paragraph 
were adopted and the second part rejected. If 
paragraph (a) (ii) of the Colombian draft resolu- 
tion should be adopted as it stood, he would take 
it to mean that the subject of the negotiations 
would be to provide measures for accelerating the 
process of making the Sudanese capable of self- 


- government. 


The representative of France considered that 
the Council was not in any way justified in impos- 
ing upon the two parties any precise terms of 
reference to their negotiations. He was therefore 
not able to support the Colombian resolution. 

The representative of Belgium stated that he 
could not vote in favor of the Colombian draft, 
because it touched upon the substance of the whole 
dispute and did not remain within the framework 
of Article 33 of the Charter. The statements by 
the two parties concerned had also made it abund- 
antly clear that the Colombian draft resolution did 
not have their support. 

The representative of Poland stated that the 
Colombian draft resolution went even further than 
the original British demands. It confirmed the 
status quo and laid down limits for the negotia- 
tions, at the same time imposing certain conditions 
on both parties. He doubted whether any nego- 
tiations would be successful unless the British 
troops were withdrawn first. It was consequently 
the primary duty of the Council, before taking 
any other steps, to adopt a resolution recommend- 
ing the withdrawal of the British troops. 

The representative of Australia considered that 
the Colombian draft resolution, as compared with 
the Brazilian draft resolution, appeared to be prej- 
udicial to the request of Egypt. 

At the 200th meeting, on August 29, the Colom- 
bian draft resolution was put to the vote, paragraph 
by paragraph, and paragraph (a) (i) was voted on 
in two parts. No paragraph of the resolution 
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obtained the required number of affirmative votes, 
and it was not adopted. 

In accordance with Article 27, paragraph 3, "of 
the Charter, the representative of the United 
Kingdom did not take part in the voting. 


g. CHINESE DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The Council resumed consideration of the 
Egyptian question at its 201st meeting, on Sep- 
tember 10. 

The representative of China introduced the 
following draft resolution (S/547): 

“The Security Council, 

“Having considered the dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt brought to its attention by the letter 
of the Prime Minister of Egypt dated 8 July 1947; 

“Recognizing the natural and reasonable desire of the 
Egyptian Government for the early and complete evacua- 
tion of British armed forces from Egypt; 

“Noting that the Government of the United Kingdom 
has already evacuated its armed forces from certain parts 
of Egypt; 

“Having confidence that the re-establishment of direct 
contact between the parties will result in early evacuation 
of remaining British armed forces; 

“Recommends that the parties 

“(a) Resume negotiations, and 

“(b) Keep the Security Council informed of the 
progress of these negotiations and report thereon to 
the Council in the first instance not later than 1 January 


1948.” 


The representative of Egypt stated that he 
appreciated the sincere attempts made by the 
representative of China to find an agreeable solu- 
tion. However, as long as British forces remained 
on Egyptian territory, he could see no prospect of 
fruitful negotiations between his Government and 
the Government of the United Kingdom. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
he could see no real difference between the Chinese 
and the Brazilian draft resolutions. He referred 
to his previous statement concerning the latter 
draft. 

The representative of Australia stated that the 
real issue was the question of the validity of the 
1936 Treaty. It seemed, he stated, that the search 
for a compromise acceptable to both parties had 
led to an evasion of the real issue and, in the 
long run, would not prove satisfactory to either 
party. To the last paragraph of the preamble of 
the Chinese draft resolution he submitted the 
following formal amendment (S/549): 

“Having confidence that the renewal of negotiations 
between the parties will result in the early evacuation of 


British troops from Egypt and also in the settlement of the 
other issues in dispute between the parties.” 


The representative of the United Kingdom, 
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commenting upon the Chinese draft resolutior 
stated that although its operative part was th 
same as that of the Brazilian proposal, a numbe 
of provisions had been introduced in the preambl 
which, he considered, took into account only th 
desire of the Egyptian Government for the com 
plete evacuation of British troops. There wa 
no reference to other questions which had bee 
brought up. He thought that it would help t 
balance the draft resolution if a provision wa 
incorporated indicating that the Council had ne 
accepted the allegation that the 1936 Treaty wa 
no longer valid. He also regretted that there we 
no reference to consultations with the Sudanes 
regarding the future of the Sudan. 

The representative of Poland was of the opinio 
that the main issue was the withdrawal of Britis 
troops from Egypt and the Sudan; unless th 
Security Council provided for that withdrawal, n 
solution of the dispute could be expected. H 
delegation could support neither the Chinese dra 
resolution nor the amendment thereto. 

At the 201st meeting, on September 10, bot 
the Australian amendment and the Chinese dra 
resolution were put to the vote and were n¢ 
adopted. The Australian amendment received 
votes in favor (Australia, Brazil, France, Unite 
States), with 6 abstentions, while the resolutic 
received 2 votes in favor (China, Colombia 
with 8 abstentions. 


4. The Indonesian Question 


a. COMMUNICATIONS DATED JULY 30, 1947, 
FROM THE AUSTRALIAN AND INDIAN 
GOVERNMENTS 


By letter dated July 30, 1947, addressed to tl 
Secretary-General (S/449), the acting represent 
tive of Australia brought to the attention of tl 
Security Council the hostilities in progress in Jar 
and Sumatra between armed forces of the Nethe 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia. The Au 
tralian Government considered that these hosti 
ties constituted a breach of the peace under Artic 
39 of the Charter and urged that the Council tal 
immediate action to restore international pea 
and security. 

By a letter dated July 30, 1947, to the Secretar 
General (S/447), the permanent liaison officer. 
the Indian Government with the United Natio: 
drew the attention of the Council, under Artic 
35, paragraph 1, to the situation in Indonesia. E 
noted the large-scale military action which Dut 
forces had launched against the Indonesian peor 
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without warning. In the opinion of the Indian 
Government, this situation endangered the main- 
fenance of international peace and security, and 
was covered by Article 34. He requested the Se- 
curity Council to take the necessary measures pro- 
vided by the Charter to put an end to the present 
situation. 


5, RESOLUTION OF AUGUST 1, 1947, CALLING 
FOR CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES 


The above-mentioned communications were in- 
cluded in the Council's agenda at its 171st meet- 
ing, on July 31, the President having ruled that 
this action would not prejudge the Council’s com- 
petence or any of the merits of the case. The ques- 
tion was further discussed at the Council’s 172nd 
and 173rd meetings on August 1. 

On the motion of the representative of Belgium, 
the representatives of the Netherlands and India 
wete invited to participate in the Council’s discus- 
sions and took their seats at the Council table. 

The representative of Australia said that his 
Government had invoked Article 39 only after 
the failure of negotiations held in consultation 
with other governments in accordance with Article 
33. Describing the hostilities, he argued that they 
constituted not mere “police action”, but armed 
conflict between two states according to imterna- 
tional law, with far-reaching effects in Australia 
and other neighboring countries. He urged speedy 
adoption of the following draft resolution (S/- 
454), which, he stated, did not prejudge the issue 
or make any condemnation: 

“The Security Council, 

"Noting with concern the hostilities in progress be- 
tween the armed forces of the Netherlands and of the 
Republic of Indonesia, and 

“Having determined that such hostilities constitute a 
breach of the peace under Article 39 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, 

“Calls upon the Governments of the Netherlands and 
of the Republic of Indonesia, under Article 40 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, to comply with the fol- 
lowing measures, such measures to be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of either party: 

“(a) To cease hostilities forthwith; and 
“(b) To settle their disputes by arbitration in ac- 
cordance with article 17 of the Linggadjati Agreement, 

signed at Batavia on 25 March 1947.” 

(The Linggadjati agreement was entered into by 
the Governments of the Netherlands and the Re- 
public of Indonesia. It provided for the de facto 
recognition of the Indonesian Republic in Java, 
Madura and Sumatra; the establishment of a sover- 
eign, democratic, federal United States of Indo- 
nesia, composed of the Republic and at least two 
Other states to be formed in Borneo and the eastern 


islands; and the linking of the United States of 
Indonesia to the Netherlands in a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union.) 

The representative of Syria urged immediate 
acceptance of the Australian resolution. 

The representative of Colombia also stressed 
the necessity for speedy action. 

The representative of China supported the Aus- 
tralian draft resolution and suggested the addition 
of the words “or by other peaceful means” at the 
end of sub-paragraph (b). 

The representative of Australia accepted this 
amendment. 

The representative of France felt that it would 
be dangerous to adopt a resolution without infor- 
mation and without debate on the substance of the 
question. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R. and India 
agreed that an immediate decision should be taken 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities, but felt 
that the question of arbitration required further 
study. The Council could not adopt a resolution 
for arbitration without hearing a representative of 
the Republic. 

The representative of the Netherlands reviewed 
the reasons for the military action and criticized 
Republican policy in relation to hostages, the con- 
clusion of international agreements, hostilities 
against Netherlands forces and the food blockade. 
Since the Republican Government had failed to 
fulfil the Linggadjati Agreement, there was no 
obligation for the Netherlands to arbitrate. He 
described the circumstances in which negotiations 
could be continued. He argued that the Nether- 
lands was sovereign in the region concerned and 
that, since the Charter operated between sovereign 
states, it was not applicable; this matter was solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the Nether- 
lands. However, his Government would invite a 
number of other governments to send representa- 
tives to the Republic, East Indonesia and Borneo, 
with the request that they report their findings to 
the world. 

The representative of the United States said that 
his Government viewed the hostilities with con- 
cern and had tendered its good offices in the situa- 
tion. The representative of the Netherlands later 
welcomed this offer on behalf of his Government. 

At the 172nd meeting, on August 1, 1947, the 
representative of Belgium analyzed the problems of 
jurisdiction, and concluded that the Council’s com- 
petence had to be verified. Furthermore, the Coun- 
cil could hardly take the proposed action without 
careful consideration of the facts. 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
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that, although no convincing arguments had been 
adduced that there was a war between sovereign 
states, he felt that the situation might endanger 
international peace and security. Accordingly, 
Articles 34 and 35 were applicable, rather than 
Article 39. The Council should take note of the 
United States offer and leave the question on its 
agenda pending an early report on all develop- 
ments. 

The representative of the United States ex- 
pressed no views on the complex legal issues, but 
felt that the Council must take cognizance of 
fighting on such a scale and in such conditions as 
to endanger the peace of the region. Without 
prejudice to the rights of any party or to the posi- 
tion which any member of the Council might take 
on the jurisdictional issues, he offered an amend- 
ment to the Australian draft resolution, deleting 
the second paragraph referring to Article 39 of 
the Charter and further deleting mention of Ar- 
ticle 40 in paragraph 3. The United States text 
simply called upon the parties to cease hostilities 
forthwith and to settle their disputes by arbitra- 
tion or by other peaceful means. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that 
large-scale military operations were being con- 
ducted by the Netherlands against the Indonesian 
Republic. The Security Council should qualify 
the actions of the Netherlands as a breach of the 
peace. The Netherlands had violated the obliga- 
tions assumed under the Linggadjati Agreement; 
even if some of the incidents adduced in the 
speech of the Netherlands representative had 
taken place, they could not constitute the slightest 
justification for Netherlands aggression in Indo- 
nesia. The Soviet representative submitted the 
following amendment (see S/P.V. 172) to the 
Australian draft resolution, which resolution, he 
stated, was acceptable to the U.S.S.R. delegation: 

“The Security Council considers it necessary that the 
troops of both sides—the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republic—should be immediately withdrawn to the pre- 


vious positions which they occupied before the beginning 
of military operations.” 


The representative of Belgium considered that 


the United States-Netherlands agreement on good 
offices would provide the fastest and most construc- 
tive solution of the initial difficulties. 

The representative of Poland urged that the 
Council immediately decide the question of its 
competence and recommend cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

The representative of the United States said that 
his amendment would lead to cessation of hostili- 
ties without prejudging the legal issues. Inter- 
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minable arguments would be avoided if the f 
ties were asked, without reasons being given, 
stop hostilities. 

At the 173rd meeting, on August 1, the ref 
sentative of Australia accepted the United Sta 
amendment, because it avoided technical debs 
and further delays and retained the two objecti 
of the Australian draft resolution. 

The representative of Poland suggested that 
United States text should further provide that 
Council be kept informed of the progress of — 
settlement. He also supported the U.S.S.R. ame 
ment. 

The Council voted paragraph by paragraph 
the United States amendment and the Pol 
amendment thereto, and adopted the follow. 
resolution ($/459): 

“The Security Council, 

“Noting with concern the hostilities in progress 
tween the armed forces of the Netherlands and the 
public of Indonesia, 

“Calls upon the patties 

“(a) to cease hostilities forthwith, and 
“(b) to settle their disputes by arbitration or 


other peaceful means and keep the Security Cout 
informed about the progress of the settlement.” 


The U.S.S.R. amendment was rejected, th 
being 2 votes in favor (Poland and U.S.S.R.) a 
9 abstentions. 

On August 1, 1947, the President of the | 
curity Council cabled the above resolution to - 
Prime Minister of the Republic of Indone 
(S/465). ; 

By a letter dated August 1 (S/466) the Pre 
dent of the Security Council communicated - 
above resolution to the Netherlands representat 
for transmission to his Government. 

In his reply dated August 3 (S/466), the r 
resentative of the Netherlands stated that his Gi 
ernment, although persisting in its denial of 1 
Council’s jurisdiction in this matter, fully und 
stood the Council’s desire to see the use of ar 
come to an end. Accordingly, it had instructed 1 
Lieutenant-Governor-General of the Netherlat 
Indies to enter into contact with the Republic 
authorities to arrive at a cessation of hostile acti 
on both sides. 

On August 5, the Vice-Premier of the Repub 
of Indonesia informed the Council by cable (‘ 
469) that the resolution of August 1 had not be 
handed to the Republican Government until / 
gust 4. The Republican Government had decic 
to order all Republican armed forces to cease h 
tilities on that same day. 
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. PARTICIPATION BY NON-MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL 


(1) Philippine Request 

At the 178th meeting, on August 7, the Coun- 
il rejected the request of the Philippines . (S/- 
58) to participate in the discussion of the In- 
Onesian question. There were six votes in favor 
nd five abstentions (Belgium, France, Poland, 
Jnited Kingdom, U.S.S.R.). By a letter, dated 
ugust 8, 1947 (S/485), the Philippine Govern- 
aent asked for reconsideration of the Council’s 
ecision. As several members who had failed to 
ote in favor of the Philippine request at the 178th 
yeeting had stated that they had done so merely 
ecause they considered that the request was not 
acked by sufficient evidence, the Philippine Gov- 
rament submitted a memorandum (S/485) de- 
uiling the reasons why it considered that the 
hilippines was especially affected by the situation 
1 Indonesia and therefore felt entitled to repre- 
entation under Article 31 of the Charter. The 
1emorandum stressed the factor of geographic 
roximity, the close economic relations between 
adonesia and the Philippines and historical and 
altural associations. The memorandum also tre- 
stred to the fact that the Philippines had been 
wvited to participate in the discussion of the 
tusteeship Agreement for the former Japanese 
fandated islands submitted by the United States, 
though the Philippines had not requested such 
atticipation. In view of this precedent, the 
lemorandum concluded, it would be difficult to 
nderstand why the Philippines should not be in- 
ited to take part in the discussion of a matter in- 
olving the maintenance of actual peace and se- 
itity in its immediate vicinity. 

The Council considered the Philippine request 
its 184th meeting on August 14 and decided 
y 9 votes in favor, with 2 abstentions, to invite 
le representative of the Philippines to participate 
1 the discussion. 


(2) Request of the Republic of Indonesia 


At the 171st meeting of the Council on July 
l, when the Council invited the representatives of 
ie Netherlands and India to participate in the 
iscussion of the Indonesian question, the repre- 
ntatives of Australia and the U.S.S.R. proposed 
at a similar invitation should be sent to the Gov- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia, the repre- 
ntative of Australia considering that this should 
> done pursuant to Article 32 of the Charter. 
he representative of the Netherlands opposed 
iis proposal, arguing that the Republic was not a 
vereign state, that it was to be affiliated with two 
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other states as part of a federation and that it had 
received de facto recognition only as such. No 
decision on the question of Indonesian representa- 
tion was taken at that time, pending adoption of 
the “cease fire” resolution of August 1. 

A request from the Indonesian Republic itself 
to participate without a vote in the Council’s dis- 
cussions was communicated to the President of the 
Security Council by a letter from the representative 
of the Republic dated August 12 (S/487). The let- 
ter stated that the Republic of Indonesia accepted. 
in advance for the purposes of the dispute the ob- 
ligations of a Member of the United Nations. 

The Council considered the Indonesian request 
at its 181st meeting on August 12. The representa- 
tive of the Netherlands, supported by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, Belgium and 
France, reiterated his argument that the Republic 
of Indonesia could not be admitted to participate 
in the discussion under Article 32 of the Charter, 
as it was not a sovereign and independent state 
generally recognized as such. Of the representa- 
tives supporting the Indonesian request, those of 
India, Colombia, Poland, Australia and the U.S.S.R. 
expressed the view that a decision to invite a 
representative of the Republic of Indonesia to 
participate in the Council’s discussion could prop- 
erly be justified under Article 32 of the Charter. 
It was pointed out that the Netherlands itself had 
extended de facto recognition to the Republican 
Government and that a number of other states 
likewise had extended such recognition. It was 
contended that even if not fully sovereign and in- 
dependent, the Republic was a state within the 
meaning of international law, and the Council, in 
dealing with the question had recognized it as an 
international matter involving relations between 
two states. The representatives of the United 
States and China, although reserving their position 
on the legal question of the status of the Repub- 
lic, urged that for practical reasons of justice and 
equity the Council should invite a representative 
of the Republic of Indonesia to participate in the 
Council’s discussion. 

By a vote of 8 to 3 (Belgium, France, United 
Kingdom), the Council decided in favor of such 
an invitation. 

After discussion at the 181st and 184th meetings 
on August 12 and 14, the Council rejected a draft 
resolution to invite the representatives of East In- 
donesia and Borneo to participate in its work. 
There were 4 votes in favor (Belgium, France, 
United Kingdom, United States) and 7 absten- 
tions. The representative of Belgium had urged 
that in fairness East Indonesia and Borneo should 
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receive the same treatment as the Republic of In- 
donesia. Representatives opposing the Belgian 
proposal expressed the view that East Indonesia 
and Borneo were not parties to the dispute under 
consideration by the Council, that they had re- 
ceived de facto recognition by the Netherlands 
Government alone, while the Republic of Indo- 
nesia had also been recognized by other states, 
and that their international status was not com- 
parable to that of the Republic; and finally that 
the anti-Republican attitude of these states might 
only lead to hostile discussions among the repre- 
sentatives concerned and hamper the Council's ef- 
forts to settle the Indonesian dispute. After fur- 
ther discussion at the 193rd meeting, on August 
22, the Council rejected by the same vote (4 in 
favor, with 7 abstentions) a draft resolution to in- 
vite the representatives of East Indonesia and Bor- 
neo to participate in its work on the same basis 
as the representative of the Republic of Indonesia. 


d. ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSULAR 
COMMISSION AND COMMITTEE OF 
Goop OFFICES 


At the 178th meeting on August 7, several rep- 
resentatives pointed out that each party claimed 
that the other had continued hostilities after the 
cease-fire order was supposed to have become ef- 
fective. Also at the 178th meeting and at the 
181st meeting on August 12, the 184th meeting 
on August 14, the 185th meeting on August 15, 
the 187th meeting on August 19, and the 192nd 
and 193rd meetings on August 22, the Council 
discussed the question of its jurisdiction, the short- 
term measures to be taken to implement the cease- 
fire order of August 1 and the long-term problems 
of arbitration and mediation. 

The representative of Australia said it was 
clear that the situation remained unstable and that 
the Council had the short-term problem of ensur- 
ing that its decision was fully observed. He sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (S/488) calling for the 
establishment of a commission, consisting of the 
representatives of countries to be determined by 
the Council, which would report directly to the 
Council on the situation in the Republic of Indo- 
nesia following the resolution of August 1, 1947. 
As to the long-term problem, his Government 
wished negotiations to start as soon as possible and 
would be prepared to act jointly with the United 
States Government in the capacity of mediator and 
arbitrator. 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia 
urged withdrawal of Netherlands troops to the 
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positions allocated by the truce agreement of O 
tober 1946, and asked the Council to appoint 
commission to proceed immediately to Indones 
to supervise implementation of the resolution | 
August 1, 1947. He suggested further that th 
Council should appoint a second commission — 
arbitrate all points of dispute between the partic 
and announced that his Government accepted 1 
United States offer of good offices and Australiz 
mediation or.arbitration as a constructive step 
the setting up of such a commission. The Repul 
lican Government would accept any impartial a 
bitration. 

The representative of India supported the pr 
posals of the Indonesian representative. 

The representative of the Netherlands said th 
the Australian draft resolution was open to obje 
tion since it implied that the Council had jurisdi 
tion. His Government was prepared to propo 
to the Republic that each should designate ot 
state, and that the two states so designated shou 
appoint a third completely impartial state, whi 
would send a number of its nationals to inqui 
into the situation and supervise the cease-fire. 
the Republic did not accept unequivocally th 
United States good offices, this impartial sta 
could also be empowered by the parties to brir 
about an immediate resumption of discussior 
The Netherlands ,Government further propose 
that the career consuls in Batavia should immed 
ately draw up a report on the situation in Jav 
Sumatra and Madura. 

The representative of Poland said that the Cou 
cil’s previous action had recognized its comp 
tence. He rejected the Netherlands proposals an 
in principle, supported the Australian draft resoh 
tion, subject to his amendments (S/488/Add.1 
These provided that the proposed body should | 
a commission of the Security Council, and al 
provided for the establishment of a second con 
mission of the Council to act on its behalf as m 
diator and arbitrator. 

The representative of the Philippines supporte 
the Australian proposal and welcomed the Ind 
nesian Republic’s acceptance of impartial arbitr 
tion in contrast to the Netherlands attitude. 

The representative of Belgium contested th 
Council’s competence and reserved his position. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. urged speec 
action on the Indonesian request for the creatic 
of two commissions of the Council. He said thi 
there seemed to be a tendency to force certai 
good offices on the Se and to by-pass tt 
United Nations. 

The representative of China submitted a 
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amendment (S/488/Add.2) to the Australian 
draft resolution. This amendment deleted the pro- 
vision for appointment of a commission and pro- 
vided that the Netherlands suggestion for con- 
ular report and impartial inquiry and supervision 
9e accepted by the Council as steps in the right 
direction, and that the consular body and the im- 
sartial state be requested to forward copies of 
heir reports to the Council, which would consider 
he matter further if the situation required. If it 
were necessary to settle the question of compe- 
ence, he would prefer reference to the Interna- 
fonal Court of Justice but his amendment was 
lesigned to avoid delay. 

The representative of the United States sup- 
ported this amendment (S/488/Add.2) and 
yointed out that if arbitration were to succeed it 
nust be entirely acceptable to both parties. 

The representative of Australia opposed the 
chinese amendment since it took the question out- 
ide the Council. He was prepared to incorporate 
n his draft resolution the proposal concerning the 
onsuls and he could, in general, support the 
olish amendment (S/488/Add.1). 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia 
aid that the Netherlands military action aimed 
t the destruction of the Republic, which must 
ase its hope on action by the Council and not on 
lirect negotiations with the Netherlands. The 
Jnited States and Australian offers of good offices 
ould contribute to a stable solution only if they 
ormed a continuing part of the action already 
aken by the Council. He rejected the Netherlands 
uggestions. 

The representative of India opposed the Chinese 
mendment since it virtually removed the question 
rom the Council’s hands. It was undesirable, he 
onsidered, to involve consular officers in such a 
uestion. He supported the Australian draft reso- 
ition (S/488), subject to the Polish amendment. 

The representative of Colombia said that the 
jouncil should shoulder the obligations logically 
ollowing from its cease-fire order. It should first 
ecide whether to ask the parties to revert to their 
tiginal military positions, and should next decide 
rhether to appoint a commission or follow the 
Jetherlands proposals. 

At the 193rd meeting on August 22, the repre- 
sntative of Australia submitted jointly with the 
spresentative of China a draft resolution ($/513) 
n the short-term problem to take the place of 
ne previous Australian resolution (S/488) and 
1e Chinese amendment thereto (S/488/Add.2). 
‘he joint resolution provided that the career con- 
als in Batavia representing members of the Coun- 
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cil should report to the Council on the situation 
following the resolution of August 1; and that the 
Council should consider the matter further if the 
situation so required. As to the long-term prob- 
lem, the representative of Australia submitted a 
further draft resolution (S/512) requesting the 
parties to submit all matters in dispute to arbitra- 
tion by a commission, for which each party would 
select one arbitrator and the Security Council 
would select a third. 

The representative of the United States noted 
that the Republic had rejected the United States 
offer and said that his Government would support 
the joint Australian-Chinese draft resolution (S/- 
513). As to the long-term problem, considering 
the doubts as to jurisdiction and the undesirability 
of imposing a particular method of peaceful set- 
tlement upon the parties, he submitted a draft 
resolution (S/514) under which the Council ten- 
dered its good offices to the parties in accordance 
with paragraph (b) of the resolution of August 
1. The resolution provided that, if the parties so 
requested, they would be assisted in the settlement 
by a three-member committee of the Council, each 
party selecting one member and the third to be 
designated by the two so selected. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that it 
was necessary to create a commission or commis- 
sions comprising members of the Council. It was 
not correct to by-pass the Council by leaving fur- 
ther decisions in the hands of one, two or three 
states. 

The representative of Poland also considered 
that the Council itself must decide the composition 
of any commission, which must be entirely within 
the framework of the Council. 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia 
said that any commission should be impartial; 
most of the career consuls in Batavia, however, re- 
garded the situation from the Netherlands point 
of view. 

At the 193rd meeting on August 22, the repre- 
sentative of Belgium submitted a draft resolution 
(S/517) requesting the International Court of 
Justice, under Article 96, to give an advisory 
opinion whether the Council was competent to 
deal with the question. 

At its 194th and 195th meetings on August 25 
and 26, the Council took its decisions on the reso- 
lutions before it, considering first the joint Aus- 
tralian-Chinese draft resolution (S/513) provid- 
ing for the establishment of a Consular Commis- 
sion. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted an 
amendment to this resolution providing for the 
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establishment of a commission composed of the 
States members of the Council to supervise the 
fulfilment of the decision of August 1, and decid- 
ing to keep the Indonesian question on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda. 

This amendment received 7 votes in favor, 2 
against (France, Belgium) and 2 abstentions 
(China, United Kingdom). As one of the nega- 
tive votes was cast by a permanent member of the 
Council (France), the amendment was not 
adopted. 

The joint Australian-Chinese resolution was 
then adopted, with 7 votes in favor, and 4 absten- 
tions (Colombia, Poland, United Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R.). The text of the resolution (S/525, 1) 
follows: 


“Whereas the Security Council on 1° August 1947 
called upon the Netherlands and the Republic of Indo- 
nesia to cease hostilities forthwith, 

“And whereas communications have been received from 
the Governments of the Netherlands and of the Republic 
of Indonesia advising that orders have been given for 
the cessation of hostilities, : 

“And whereas it is desirable that steps should be 
taken to avoid disputes and friction relating to the 
observance of the cease-fire orders, and to create condi- 
tions which will facilitate agreement between the parties, 

“The Security Council 

“1. Notes with satisfaction the steps taken by the 
parties to comply with the resolution of 1 August 1947; 

“2. Notes with satisfaction the statement issued by 
the Netherlands Government on 11 August, in which it 
affirms its intention to organize a sovereign, democratic 
United States of Indonesia in accordance with the pur- 
poses of the Linggadjati Agreement; 

“3. Notes that the Netherlands Government intends 
immediately to request the career consuls stationed in 
Batavia jointly to report on the present situation in the 
Republic of Indonesia; 

“4. Notes that the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia has. requested appointment by the Security 
Council of a commission of observers; 

“S. Requests the Governments members of the Council 
who have career consular representatives in Batavia to 
instruct them to prepare jointly for the information and 
guidance of the Security Council reports on the situation 
in the Republic of Indonesia following the resolution 
of the Council of 1 August 1947, such reports to cover 
the observance of the cease-fire orders and the conditions 
prevailing in areas under military occupation or from 
which armed forces now in occupation may be withdrawn 
by agreement between the parties; 

“6. Requests the Governments of the Netherlands and 
of the Republic of Indonesia to grant to the representa- 
tives referred to in paragraph 5, all facilities necessary 
for the effective fulfilment of their mission; 

“7. Resolves to consider the matter further should 
the situation require.” 


The Council next took up the Australian resolu- 
tion (S/512) providing for the establishment of a 
three-member arbitration commission. 

In place of his amendment to the original Aus- 


tralian resolution (S/488), which was no longe 
before the Council for consideration, the repre 
sentative of Poland submitted the same amend 
ment (S/488/Add.1) to the Australian draft resc 
lution (S$/512) providing for a Security Counc 
commission consisting of its eleven members t 
act on its behalf as mediator and arbitrator. 

The representative of the United States sai 
that he could not accept the Polish amendmen 
since the Charter did not authorize the Counc 
to force a particular method of arbitration upo 
the parties. : 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. supported th 
Polish amendment. He said that other proposal 
would have submitted the question of arbitratio 
to one or two countries rather than to the Counc 

The representative of Australia opposed th 
Polish amendment since it sought to force arbitre 
tors upon the parties. He pointed out that, unde 
the Australian draft resolution, the Council re 
tained a large measure of control. 

The representative of Colombia did not con 
sider that the United States or Australian pro 
posals by-passed the United Nations; as a las 
resort, he would support either, although he ha 
favored a more positive solution. 

The Polish amendment (S/488/Add.1) to th 
Australian draft resolution was rejected. Ther 
were 3 votes in favor (Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R.) 
4 against (Belgium, France, United Kingdom 
United States) and 4 abstentions. 

The Australian draft resolution’ (S/512) wa 
likewise rejected. There were 3 votes in favo 
(Australia, Colombia, Syria) and 8 abstentions. 

The Council next voted on the United State 
draft resolution (S/514) for the establishment o 
a Committee of Good Offices. This resolution wa 
adopted by 8 votes in favor, with 3 abstention 
(Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R.). The text of the resolu 
tion (S/525, IL) follows: 

“The Security Council 

“Resolves to tender its good offices to the parties i 
order to assist in the pacific settlement of their disput 
in accordance with paragraph (b) of the resolution o 
the Council of 1 August 1947. The Council expresse 
its readiness, if the parties so request, to assist in th 
settlement through a committee of the Council consis! 
ing of three members of the Council, each party select 
ing one, and the third to be designated by the two s 
selected.” 

The Belgian resolution ($/517) requesting ai 
advisory opinion from the International Court o 
Justice was put to the vote last and was rejecte 
by 4 votes in favor (Belgium, France, Unite 
Kingdom, United States), 1 against (Poland? 
and 6 abstentions. 
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After the Council had voted on the four resolu- 
ions above, the representative of Poland sub- 
aitted a draft resolution (S/521) reminding the 
atties of the resolution of August 1, 1947, and 
alling upon them to adhere strictly to it. He 
tated that full-scale war was still being waged; it 
yas necessary that complete order should be re- 
toted before negotiations could take place. To 
btain, if possible, a unanimous vote, he had not 
rovided for the withdrawal of forces. 

The representative of China explained the situa- 
ion arising from the mistreatment of Chinese 
ivilians. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that 
ailure to adopt the Polish draft resolution would 
ndanger the decision of August 1, 1947. 

The representative of the Netherlands said that, 
f the Polish draft were adopted, the Netherlands 
uthorities would do their utmost to comply with 
. However, a difficult situation would arise if 
epublican troops and marauding bands continued 
neit murder, destruction, sabotage and subversive 
ction at the instigation of their commanders and 
rovernment. The primary significance of the 
olish draft resolution would be that the Council 
rould request the Republic to refrain from sub- 
efsive actions. 

The representative of the United States sup- 
orted the Polish proposal, since there was no 
oubt that hostilities were continuing. 

The Council adopted the Polish draft resolution 
y 10 votes in favor and 1 abstention (United 
ingdom). The text of the resolution (S/- 
25, Il) follows: 


“The Security Council, 

“Taking into consideration that military operations are 
sing continued on the territory of the Indonesian Re- 
ablic: 

“1. Reminds the Government of the Netherlands and 
ie Government of the Indonesian Republic of its resolu- 
on of 1 August 1947, concerning the cease-fire order 
ad peaceful settlement of their dispute; 

“2. Calls upon the Government of the Netherlands 
ud the Government of the Indonesian Republic to ad- 
ete strictly to the recommendation of the Security 
ouncil of 1 August 1947.” 


After the Council had adopted the Polish reso- 
ition, the President announced that he consid- 
red the discussion of the Indonesian question 
losed for the present stage, but that the question 
ould remain on the list of matters with which 
ie Security Council was seized. 

The representative of the Netherlands, in a 
tter of September 3, 1947, to the Secretary-Gen- 
ral (S/537), stated that his Government main- 
lined its position as to the Council’s jurisdiction, 
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but believed that the tendency of the resolutions 
of August 25 and 26 was acceptable. This state- 
ment was based on the premise that the Indonesian 


Republic would cease all hostile action, in word 
and deed. 


é. REPORT OF THE CONSULAR COMMISSION 


(1) Interim Report 

By a letter dated September 24, 1947 (S/573), 
the representative of the United States submitted 
the interim report of the Consular Commission to 
the Secretary-General. This report ‘noted that ad- 
vances by Netherlands troops were in the nature 
of spearheads between which remained consider- 
able numbers of Republican troops. On August 
29, the Netherlands Indies Government had de- 
clared its intention of completing the restoration 
of law and order within a demarcation line cov- 
ering advanced Dutch positions. The Republic did 
not accept this demarcation line, and the Commis- 
sion found that the cease-fire order was not fully 
effective. Casualties and damage continued; and 
this state of affairs was due in the main to the 
above situation. 

The Council discussed the interim report at its 
207th meeting on October 3, its 208th meeting on 
October 7, its 209th meeting on October 9 and 
its 211th meeting on October 14. 

The representative of Australia said that fight- 
ing between and behind the spearheads was not in 
accordance with the Council’s order. Contrary to 
the apparent impression of certain of the consuls, 
the matter was most urgent. He-submitted a draft 
resolution (S/574—see below) requesting the 
Committee of Good Offices to exercise its func- 
tions with the utmost dispatch. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said it was 
clear that the Netherlands Government had not 
taken any action to comply with the Council’s 
resolution. He criticized the thesis maintained in 
the Commission’s report.that the order for the ces- 
sation of military activities could not be carried 
out while the present situation continued, and did 
not think that the report, which tended to con- 
demn the Indonesian people, could be considered 
objective. This situation, he stated, existed only 
because the Security Council had not at the proper 
time adopted the Soviet proposal for the immediate 
withdrawal by both sides to the positions held 
by them before military operations began.1* He 
therefore submitted a draft resolution (S/575) 
calling for the immediate withdrawal of all armed 
forces to their ante bellum positions. 


See above, p. 364. 
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The representative of the Netherlands noted 
that the Consular Commission’s report stated that 
the Indonesians still practised violence to person 
and property. The word “spearheads”, he stated, 
was perhaps used loosely, since Netherlands occu- 
pation had broadened to control firmly internal 
communications in the area concerned. The Re- 
publican troops in the area on the other hand, he 
maintained, controlled little more than the ground 
on which they stood. He gave instances of the 
alleged inadequacy and corruption of the Repub- 
lican administration, violations of the cease-fire 
order and the continued detention and mistreat- 
ment of hostages. He quoted threats of violence 
and terror against Chinese residents and said that 
the proposed withdrawal of troops would lead to 
most terrible acts of retaliation. 

The representative of India said that, although 
the establishment of spearheads was not the same 
as effective occupation, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had established a demarcation line covering 
its advanced positions. Quite naturally, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic had looked upon the so- 
called restoration of law and order within this area 
as a continuation of hostilities. Probably the fight- 
ing could not be stopped until the armies withdrew 
to their ante bellum positions. Without a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, moreover, the Committee of 
Good Offices had little chance of achieving its 
objectives. Allegations of atrocities, the Indian 
representative said, could doubtless be made on 
both sides. , 

The representative of Poland stated that the 
report of the Consular Commission proved that 
the Council’s action had been ineffective; he con- 
cluded that it was essential for the Council to 
order the immediate withdrawal of troops to the 
positions they had occupied before July 20, 1947. 
He pointed out that a scorched-earth policy was 
pre-eminently a device of a retreating force, not 
of an aggressor. 

The representative of China said that the un- 
doubted brutalities were due to the lack of time 
to organize a regular Republican army and to the 
nature of guerrilla warfare, and would be re- 
gretted by the Republican leaders. He considered 
that the Committee of Good Offices should regard 
its main task as one of assisting the parties to 
achieve their common objective, which was set 
forth in the Linggadjati Agreement. 

The representative of the Indonesian Republic 
quoted from official Netherlands statements to ex- 
plain the arbitrary determination of the demarca- 
tion line by the Netherlands and its continuation 
of hostilities after the cease-fire order. The Coun- 
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cil should direct withdrawal of Dutch troops t 
their positions under the truce agreement of O% 
tober 14, 1946. He assured the Council that h 
Government would be able to establish law an 
order in any area it might occupy. He furthe 
expressed appreciation of the Council’s good o 
fices, and said that, in view of the frequent un 
lateral actions of the Netherlands, the Indonesiar 
wanted a guarantee that any solution would 
binding on both parties. He also replied to stat 
ments made by the Netherlands representatiy 
concerning atrocities, the maintenance of law an 
order in Republican territory, etc. 

The representative of the United States sai 
that he assumed that the U.S.S.R. proposal w: 
made under Article 40, which stated that prov 
sional measures should be without prejudice to th 
rights, claims or position of the parties concerne' 
He did not think the Council had adequate ev 
dence whether the proposed action would not a 
fect the rights, claims or position of the partie 
or evidence that a withdrawal of troops was nece 
sary. A withdrawal would have serious cons 
quences and would be a finding of fact vital 1 
military, political and other issues. The partie 
therefore, should seek agreement with the aid « 
the Committee of Good Offices, which was abot 
to commence its work. 

The representative of the Philippines said. th 
it was agreed that there had been a breach of tl 
cease-fire order. It must be recognized that the 
was some danger of chaos and reprisals followir 
troop withdrawals, but he felt that these risks ha 
been exaggerated. If the Republican authoriti 
were willing to accept the resultant responsibilitie 
he suggested that the Council should ask the Con 
mittee of Good Offices to study the problem « 
troop withdrawal and make the necessary recon 
mendations to the Council. He also suggeste 
that the Council appeal to both sides to desist fro: 
inflammatory propaganda, provocation and retali 
tion, to release hostages and in other ways promo 
an atmosphere favorable to conciliation. 

The representatives of Belgium and Brazil su; 
gested that the Council should not take any has 
action on the basis of an incomplete report. 

The representative of Australia disagreed wit 
the United States contention that the Council he 
no power to order a withdrawal of troops. FE 
considered, however, that the U.S.S.R. propos 
was not practicable since it would involve furth 
clashes and destruction. Accordingly he submitte 
a draft resolution (S/579) calling upon the pa 
ties to withdraw their forces at least five kilometr 
behind the positions held on August 1. The Cot 
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lar Commission could assist in the implementa- 
ion of such a resolution. 

The representative of the United Kingdom op- 
nosed the U.S.S.R. draft resolution because it 
would leave areas to be occupied by the Repub- 
ican forces. He considered that, with the best 
ossible will, in existing circumstances, they would 
ind it difficult to exercise the necessary authority 
o restore order. The Australian proposal, he 
tated further, was hardly practicable since it 
vould be difficult to determine the line held on 
August 1. He submitted a draft resolution (S/- 
78) stating that, to ensure observance of the 
ease-fire order, the first step would be to establish 
provisional demarcation line; and requesting the 
sommittee of Good Offices to make this its first ob- 
ective and to instruct the Consular Commission 
0 make early proposals to that end. 

The representative of France noted the fears 
yhich had been expressed that withdrawal of 
roops would lead to further disturbances and 
rated that he could not support the U.S.S.R. pro- 
osal. The Australian proposal could not be ef- 
sctive, in view of the fluid military positions. 
le supported the United Kingdom proposal, and 
laced his hope in the Committee of Good Of- 
ces and the co-operation of the parties. 

The representative of Belgium said that it was 
ot clear whether the Republican Government 
uld exercise effective authority in the areas 
hich it was proposed that the Netherlands forces 
10uld evacuate, and the Australian proposal could 
ot be supported until these questions were clari- 
ed. He agreed with the suggestions made by the 
spresentative of the Philippines and, subject to 
rtain amendments, supported the United King- 
om resolution. 

The representative of Australia opposed the 
nited Kingdom draft resolution since, in his view, 

would lead to delay. 

In opposing the Australian proposal, the repre- 
ntative of the Netherlands described the compli- 
tions which had arisen from the armistice of 
ctober 14, 1946, providing for demarcation lines 
id a demilitarized zone. If there was to be any 
ithdrawal of troops, a reasonable degree of ob- 
rvance could be obtained only if very careful 
fangements were made beforehand. In principle, 
> supported the United Kingdom draft resolution 
3/578). 

The representative of Poland opposed the United 
ingdom proposal, on the ground that it consti- 
ted a recognition of the authority and control of 
e Netherlands Government and forces in the ter- 
ory they occupied. 
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The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the 
Australian draft resolution as not being of any 
value to the Indonesians or to the Security Council. 
A zone of five to ten kilometres was not certain to 
break contact between the armies. The United 
Kingdom proposal, he stated, was not acceptable 
since it would enable Netherlands forces to main- 
tain their domination of occupied territory. 

The representative of Colombia observed that 
the resolution calling for a cease-fire had not been 
complied with and, in the interest of its authority 
and effectiveness, the Council should not adopt any 
further resolutions before ascertaining the possi- 
bility of their being implemented. He suggested 
an amendment to either the Australian or U.S.S.R. 
proposals providing that the Council should call 
upon the parties to make contact in order to agree 
upon a cessation of hostile actions. 

The representative of Syria noted that there had 
been different interpretations of the cease-fire or- 
der and that it had not been very practical. The 
United Kingdom proposal was open to objection 
since it would be very difficult to fix a demarcation 
line without considerable delay, and the Australian 
draft resolution involved serious practical difficul- 
ties. He expressed general support of the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution suggesting the release of hostages, 
a general amnesty of political crimes, with appro- 
priate guarantees, and a withdrawal of troops to 
their previous positions. 

The representative of China said that the cease- 
fire order had not been observed because of the mu- 
tual lack of confidence, the mopping-up operations 
of the Netherlands Army in violation of the Char- 
ter and the Countcil’s resolution, and the banditry 
of irregular forces. He would gladly support the 
U.S.S.R. proposal if there were any assurance that 
it would not be followed by a worsening of condi- 
tions. He considered, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the sincerity of the Indonesian authorities, this 
could not be assured. He agreed with the criticisms 
of the Australian resolution, and felt that no fur- 
ther action should be taken pending a detailed 
report from the Consular Commission. 

In a letter dated October 15, 1947 (S/583), the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia urged 
the Council to direct the withdrawal of Dutch 
troops in Republican territory to ante bellum posi- 
tions. The Republican Government, the letter stat- 
ed, guaranteed safety, peace and order in all areas 
evacuated by Dutch troops and accepted supervi- 
sion as well as co-operation from the Security Coun- 
cil or any other international body set up for that 
purpose. 
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(2) Full Report of the Commission 

On October 21, the Council received the full re- 
port (S/586) of the Consular Commission on the 
observance of the cease-fire and the conditions pre- 
vailing in Java and Sumatra. The report stated 
that cease-fire orders had been issued; but there 
had been no confidence by either party that the 
other would carry them out, and no attempts had 
been made to agree on means of carrying out the 
orders. The Republican Government had ordered 
its troops to remain in their positions and cease 
hostilities; the Netherlands Indies Government had 
proceeded with the restoration of law and order 
within the limits of the lines it had laid down. The 
Dutch advance had by-passed certain Republican 
forces, which were subject to mopping-up opera- 
tions in accordance with the Dutch interpretation 
of the order. The Republican Government had di- 
rected its forces to defend themselves and to oppose 
movements within Dutch-held territory. The dif- 
ferent interpretations of the cease-fire thus made 
it impossible for the order to be observed. 

The Council discussed the Commission’s report 
at its 213th meeting on October 22, its 214th meet- 
ing on October 27, its 215th meeting on October 
29 and its 216th and 217th meetings on October 
Bile 

At the 213th meeting, on October 22, the repre- 
sentative of the Philippines cited illustrations of 
the inclination of the Consular Commission to fa- 
vor the Netherlands. He said that this tendency 
made the more striking the Commission's statement 
that, while the Indonesian Government had ordered 
its troops to remain in their posts and cease hos- 
tilities, the other party had proceeded with mop- 
ping-up operations, within lines’ it had unilaterally 
determined. The Council should express its great 
regret’at the failure to observe the cease-fire order, 
and make clear that it was prepared to take the 
hecessary measures under the Charter to compel 
obedience to its decisions. He suggested that the 
Council should consider requesting the Military 
Staff Committee to assist the Committee of Good 
Offices in arriving at a practical decision. 

The representative of the United States noted 
that the report of the Consular Commission stated 
that no attempt had been made by either side to 
come to an agreement with the other about means 
of giving effect to the cease-fire order. He there- 
fore urged that this should become the first matter 
for consideration by the Committee of Good Of- 
fices; he had no doubt that the Committee could 
find a way to surmount the difficulty without prej- 
udice to the rights, claims or position of the parties. 
In the view of his Government, the cease-fire or- 
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der could not be interpreted to permit the use 
the armed forces of either party to alter subst 
tially by military action the area under its contt 
although action by one party might be justifi 
under special circumstances. He submitted a dr 
resolution (S/585) calling upon the parties to c 
sult with each other regarding the means to 
employed to give effect to the cease-fire resoluti 
and, pending agreement, to cease any activit 
which directly or indirectly contravened that re 
lution; requesting the Committee of Good Offi 
to assist the parties in reaching agreement on t 
question; and requesting the Consular Commissi 
together with its military assistants, to make 
services available to the Committee of Good ( 
fices. 

The representative of the Netherlands said tl 
the Netherlands had complied with the spirit 
the Council’s wishes and had not used its arm 
forces to alter substantially the area under cont 
on August 4. He cited instances when a literal ¢ 
servance of the resolution would have meant dea 
danger or misery to large groups of people | 
whose security the Netherlands felt responsit 
He considered that certain sections of the Unit 
States draft resolution did not conform to the re 
ities of the situation, because of the hostile attitu 
of the Republican authorities and because it stat 
that there should be no deviations from the cea 
fire resolution in any circumstances. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. thought 1 
the Commission’s membets had shown a tend 
tious and non-objective attitude. He opposed 1 
United States proposal since it dealt with questic 
of secondary importance and diverted the Counc 
attention from the main questions. It attempt 
to change the functions of the Committee of Ge 
Offices and would cause confusion and mislead 1 
public. It would leave the way open for furtl 
Netherlands operations which would be descrik 
as police activities. 

At the 214th meeting on October 27, the rep 
sentative of India analyzed the report of the C 
sular Commission and concluded that the cea 
fire resolution had been accepted and obeyed by 1 
Republic and disregarded and circumvented by 1 
Netherlands. The report also contained a refu 
tion of the allegations that the Indonesian for 
consisted mainly of guerrilla bands and could 1 
be regarded as a real army. He stressed that beft 
taking any further steps, the Council must ins 
on full compliance with the cease-fire resoluti 
It was not appropriate to involve the Commit 
of Good Offices in this matter, and the Consu 
Commission was functus officio. Withdrawal 
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foops to their previous positions was necessaty, 
jot only to obtain cessation of hostilities, but also 
© promote a just and durable political settlement. 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia 
aid that the facts contained in the consular report 
evealed the analogy between the Indonesian re- 
istance to Netherlands occupation and the Eu- 
ppean resistance to German occupation. Both 
arties were guilty of destruction, corruption, atroc- 
ies, etc., in the Dutch-occupied areas, but such 
cts always accompanied war. The responsibility lay 
1 the first place with the patty which had created 
ne situation; it was clear that the Netherlands 
sovernment had ordered its troops into Republi- 
an territory. The report also showed, he stated, 
vat there had been law and order within Republi- 
an territory before the Dutch invasion. He ex- 
ressed confidence that the Council would find 
leans to deal with the unilateral Dutch interpre- 
tion of its resolution and asked that the process 
f arbitration be applied, since the Indonesians 
juld not be optimistic about the possibility of a 
oluntary agreement being reached. 

The representative of the United States said that 
le apparent complexity of the problem impressed 
im more than ever with the inadvisability of at- 
mpting to reach a decision in the Security Coun- 
|. The best chance of success would be to place 
le matter in the hands of the Committee of Good 
ffices. However, the Council should clarify its 
solution of August 1. Since, as had been pointed 
It, it might be necessary on special occasions to 
ke action which would appear to be a technical 
olation of the cease-fire order, he submitted a 
vision (S/588) of his draft resolution (S/585) 
hich would delete the words “directly or indirect- 
" as regards the agreement to cease activities con- 
ary to the cease-fire resolution. The revision fur- 
er provided that the resolution of August 1 
ould be interpreted as not permitting the use of 
e armed forces of either party in military action 
alter substantially the territory under its control 
1 August 4, 1947. In using the phrase “territory 
ider its control”, the representative of the United 
ates stated, he excluded the use of force to obtain 
mtrol of areas between spearheads which had not 
en occupied on August 4. 

At the 215th meeting, on October 29, the repre- 
ntative of the United Kingdom withdrew his 
aft resolution in favor of the United States draft 
solution. 

The representative of Poland objected to the 
nited States proposal as recognizing gains by force 
id giving a wide field to further misinterpreta- 
yn. He submitted a draft resolution (S$/589) 
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finding that Netherlands forces had failed to com- 
ply with the resolutions of August 1 and 26; call- 
ing upon the Government of the Netherlands to 
withdraw all armed forces and civil administration 
from the territory of the Republic; instructing the 
Consular Commission to supervise compliance by 
the parties with the Council’s resolutions and re- 
port thereon to the Council; requesting the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices to take into consideration, 
under Article 40 of the Charter, the fact that the 
Netherlands Government had not complied with 
the resolutions of August 1 and 26; aind calling the 
attention of the Netherlands Government to the 
fact that failure to comply with the provisional 
measures should be taken into account by the 
Council under Article 40 of the Charter and that it 
created a situation which, under the Charter, might 
lead to the necessity of applying enforcement meas- 
ures. 

The representative of Belgium said that the con- 
sular report indicated scrupulous conscientiousness 
and objectivity and showed that the consuls had 
not exceeded their functions. The report did not 
indicate, as had been alleged, that whereas the 
Netherlands were said to have contravened the 
cease-fire resolution, the Republic of Indonesia had 
observed it faithfully. He considered that the 
United Kingdom.(S/578) and the United States 
(S/588) draft resolutions were best suited to the 
situation, and agreed to the United States revision, 
pointing out, however, that it would be a mistake 
to make a rigid interpretation of the expression 
“the territory under its control on 4 August 1947”. 
The Committee of Good Offices should ascertain, 
on the spot, the exact meaning of this expression. 

The representative of Australia regretted the 
prolonged delays in this question. He reviewed the 
events following the cease-fire order and noted that 
mopping-up operations were still continuing. The 
Council could not permit these continued violations 
of its order, and he was convinced that the correct 
and practical solution was for the forces to be with- 
drawn to the positions they had occupied on July 
20, in accordance with the U.S.S.R. proposal. If 
this were not acceptable to the Council, he would 
ask that the alternative Australian proposal (S/- 
579)1° be put to the vote. 

By a letter dated October 28, 1947 (S/590), 
the delegation of the Republic of Indonesia sub- 
mitted a statement from its Government again urg- 
ing complete withdrawal of Dutch forces from Re- 
publican territories occupied after July 21, 1947,16 
and setting forth facts to prove that security could 


See p. 370. 
“See p. 371 for letter of October 15, 1947 (S/583). 
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be established in territories evacuated by Dutch 
forces. The Republican Government therefore call- 
ed upon the Council to appoint an international 
commission composed of representatives of the 
Council to observe conditions in and to supervise 
territories returned to Republican control. 

At the 216th meeting on October 31, the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands replied to the allega- 
tions of Netherlands colonialism and said that his 
Government still stood by the main principles on 
which the Linggadjati Agreement had been based. 
He stated that the U.S.S.R., Australian and Polish 
proposals were not acceptable and the United States 
draft resolution was also open to objections. This 
proposal, to attack the cause of failure of the cease- 
fire resolution, should request the parties to re- 
frain from inflammatory exhortations and take 
appropriate measures for safeguarding life and 
property. Furthermore, since feeling was still run- 
ning high, provision should be made for consulta- 
tions to be resumed, not directly, but through the 
Committee of Good Offices. The final paragraph 
should refer not only to the use of armed forces, 
but also other forms of violence and incitement 
thereto; and it should be made clear that the last 
paragraph was not to have a retroactive effect. 

The representative of China supported the 
United States draft resolution subject to certain 
amendments (S/591), (1) providing that the con- 
sultations should be either direct or through the 
Committee of Good Offices, (2) calling upon the 
parties further to cease incitement to activities con- 
travening the cease-fire resolution and to take ap- 
propriate measures for safeguarding life and prop- 
erty; and (3) amending the final paragraph to 
meet the point raised by the representative of the 
Netherlands. 

The representative of Belgium submitted an 
amendment (S/592) to the United States draft 
resolution changing the last paragraph to provide 
that the cease-fire resolution should be interpreted 
to mean that any substantial alteration of the terri- 
tory occupied by the parties on August 4 would be 
inconsistent with the cease-fire resolution. 

At the 217th meeting on October 31, the repre- 
sentative of Brazil said that the Consular Commis- 
sion’s report confirmed the impracticability and, 
perhaps, harmfulness of attempting to supervise 


the implementation of the cease-fire order without ° 


direct contact with the situation as it developed in 
Indonesia. He opposed the U.S.S.R., Australian and 
Polish proposals, considering that they adopted a 
theoretical approach; it was not to be supposed 
that irregular troops would retreat to a line deter- 
mined in the Council. He supported the United 
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States draft resolution and considered that the pro- 
posed functions were within the competence of 
the Committee of Good Offices. 

The representative of the United Kingdom op- 
posed the U.S.S.R. and Polish draft resolutions in 
view of the risk of serious disorders which could 
result from a withdrawal of troops. The Australian 
draft resolution was not practicable, since there 
were pockets of Republican forces well behind any 
line which could be drawn in the territory held by 
Netherlands troops. In general, he supported the 
United States draft resolution, and thought it might 
be improved by the Belgian and Chinese amend: 
ments. 

At the 217th meeting, on October 31, 1947, the 
Council proceeded to vote on the resolutions before 
it. The U.S.S.R. draft resolution ($/575) was put 
to the vote first and was rejected, there being 4 
votes in favor (Australia, Colombia, Poland 
US.S.R.), 4 votes against (Belgium, France, Unitec 
Kingdom, United States) and 3 abstentions. 

Before a vote was taken on the Australian draf 
resolution (S/579) the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. proposed that it should be amended by 
substituting the distance of twenty-five kilometre: 
for the originally specified distance of five kilo 
metres. 

The representative of Australia accepted thi 
amendment. 

The Council, however, rejected the resolutior 
as amended (S/579/Rev.1), by 5 votes in favo: 
(Australia, Colombia, Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R.), 1 
vote against (Belgium) and 5 abstentions. 

The representative of Australia then stated tha 
the final paragraph of the United States draft wa: 
open to objection since it ignored the fact tha 
there had already been a very substantial alteratior 
in territory under Netherlands control. This para 
graph also used the phrase “under its control” 
which had been interpreted by the Netherland: 
against the intentions of the Council’s origina 
resolution. Furthermore, control could be extendec 
by other means than “military action”. To replact 
the last paragraph of the United States draft reso 
lution, he submitted an amendment (S/593) stat 
ing that any consolidation, control or acquisition 0 
territory not occupied on August 4, 1947, woulc 
not be in conformity with the Council’s resolutior 
of August 1. 

The representative of the United States proposec 
that a sub-committee should be set up to conside 
the United States draft resolution and the Chines 
(S/591), Belgian (S/592) and Australian (S/ 
593) amendments thereto, with a view to recon 
ciling the different texts. 
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The Council adopted the United States proposal 
sy 7 votes in favor, 0 against and 4 abstentions 
(Australia, Poland, Syria, USSR.) and agreed 
hat the sub-committee should comprise the rep- 
sentatives of the United States, Australia, Bel- 
sium and China. 

By a vote of 5 in favor to 2 (Belgium, United 
states), with 4 abstentions (Brazil, China, France, 
Syria), the Council, however, rejected a proposal 
by the President that the sub-committee’s terms of 
efetence should be broadened so that the United 
States and Polish draft resolutions could be ex- 
mined on an equal footing. 

At the 218th meeting, on November 1, 1947, 
he sub-committee presented the following draft 
esolution (S/594): 


“The Security Council, 

“Having received and taken note of the report of the 
Consular Commission dated 14 October 1947, indicating 
that the Council’s resolution of 1 August 1947, relating 
to the cessation of hostilities, had not been fully effective; 

“Having taken note that, according to the report, no 
attempt was made by either side to come to an agreement 
with the other about the means of giving effect to that 
resolution, 

“Calls upon the parties concerned forthwith to consult 
with each other, either directly or through the Committee 
of Good Offices, as to the means to be employed in order 
to give effect to the cease-fire resolution, and, pending 
greement, to cease any activities or incitement to activities 
which contravene that resolution, and to take appropriate 
measures for safeguarding life and property; 

“Requests the Committee of Good Offices to assist the 
patties in reaching agreement on an arrangement which 
will ensure the observance of the cease-fire resolution; 

“Requests the Consular Commission, together with its 
military assistants, to make its services available to the 
Committee of Good Offices; 

“Advises the parties concerned, the Committee of Good 
Offices, and the Consular Commission, that its resolution 
of 1 August should be interpreted as meaning that the 
use of the armed forces of either party by hostile action to 
extend its control over territory not occupied by it on 
4 August 1947 is inconsistent with the Council resolution 
of 1 August; and 

“Should it appear that some withdrawals of armed 
forces be necessary, invites the parties to conclude be- 
tween them as soon as possible the agreements referred 
to in its resolution of 25 August 1947.” 


The President announced that all proposals pre- 
viously submitted by the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, China and the United States had 
been withdrawn in favor of the above draft. 

The representative of China supported the sub- 
committee draft as a continuation of the previous 
measures of moderation and conciliation and as the 
course of action that would best serve the causes of 
peace and Indonesian independence. 

The representative of India said that the sub- 
committee’s proposal held out a reasonable promise 
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of hastening a peaceful settlement, but fell short of 
the requirements of the situation because it ignored 
the Netherlands responsibility for the continuation 
of hostilities, did not provide for the removal of 
invading forces and did not fulfil the Indonesian 
request for an international commission. The Coun- 
cil should see to it that the final paragraph was 
implemented and that troops were withdrawn. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that the 
sub-committee’s draft resolution did not provide 
for any withdrawal of forces and could not give 
satisfactory results. He considered that it contained 
all of the defects of the original United States draft 
and the amendments thereto except for a certain 
improvement in the last paragraph; even this was 
based on the incorrect assumption that agreement 
between the parties was possible. The penultimate 
paragraph legalized Netherlands control of areas 
occupied prior to August 4. He reaffirmed his 
support of the Polish draft resolution. 

The representative of Australia said that his 
delegation had been disappointed at the Council’s 
failure to accept the U.S.S.R. and Australian pro- 
posals, and had attempted to bring the United States 
draft resolution closer to the Australian position. 
A compromise had been attained, however, in the 
true spirit of United Nations co-operation. He 
suggested that the sub-committee’s text should be 
cabled to the parties, the Committee of Good Of- 
fices and the Consular Commission. He also con- 
sidered it essential that the Council should continue 
to receive reports on this question, either from the 
Consular Commission or from the Committee of 
Good Offices. 

The representative of Colombia said that it 
would be a very serious matter for the Council to 
be content to note the fact that its resolution of 
August 1 had been disregarded and would, by im- 
plication, bear out the arguments against the Coun- 
cil’s competence. At the 219th meeting, on No- 
vember 1, he submitted an amendment (S/595) 
to the text proposed by the sub-committee deleting 
the references in the first two patagraphs to the 
failure of the parties to implement the resolution 
of August 1, 1947; and adding to the penultimate 
paragraph a provision that the Council expected 
to see the resolution of August 1 fully and faith- 
fully complied with by the two Governments. 

The representative of Poland also considered it 
inconsistent with the authority of the Council to 
set forth in the first paragraph of the sub- -com- 
mittee’s text that a previous resolution had not 
been complied with. Adoption of such a tesolu- 
tion would weaken the Indonesians’ faith in the 
United Nations. 
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The Council rejected the Colombian amend- 
ment by a vote of 5 in favor (Australia, Brazil, 
China, Colombia, Syria) and 6 abstentions. 

The draft resolution proposed by the sub- 
committee (S/594) was then adopted by 7 
votes in favor, 1 against (Poland) and 3 absten- 
tions (Colombia, Syria, U.S.S.R.). 

The Polish draft resolution (S/589) finally 
was rejected, there being 2 votes in favor (Poland, 
USS.R.), 4 against (Belgium, France, United 
Kingdom, United States) and 5 abstentions. 


f. THE COMMITTEE OF GOOD OFFICES 


(1) Composition of the Committee 

By a letter dated September 4 (S/545) the 
representative of the Netherlands informed the 
Secretary-General that his Government had selected 
the Belgian Government as its representative on 
the Committee of Good Offices. 

By a letter dated September 18 (S/564), the 
President of the Council was informed that the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia had 
selected the Australian Government as its rep- 
resentative on the Committee. 

By a letter dated September 18 (S/558), the 
Foreign Ministers of Australia and Belgium in- 
formed the President of the Council that they 
had selected the United States Government as the 
third member of the Committee. 

After discussion at the 222nd and 224th meet- 
ings, held on December 9 and 19, 1947, the Presi- 
dent stated as the Council’s understanding that the 
membership of the Committee of Good Offices 
should continue unchanged, notwithstanding the 
expiration of Australia’s term of office on the 
Council. 


(2) Resolution of October 3, 1947 

At the 207th meeting of the Council on 
October 3, the representative of Australia sub- 
mitted the following draft resolution (S/574) 
which the Council adopted by 9 votes, with 2 
abstentions (Poland, U.S.S.R.): 

“The Security Council resolves 

“That the Secretary-General be requested to act as 
convener of the Committee of Three and arrange for the 
organization of its work; and 

“That the Committee of Three be requested to pro- 
ceed to exercise its functions with the utmost dispatch.” 


(3) First Interim Report of the Committee 
On January 17, 1948, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Good Offices informed the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council by cable (S$/650) 
that the parties would that day sign on the U.SS. 
Renville a truce agreement and an agreement 
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on political principles as a basis for discussions 
for settlement of the dispute. 

On February 10, 1948, the Committee of Good 
Offices submitted its first interim report (S/649), 
which reviewed its. work, the proceedings of the 
special committee established to implement the 
resolution of November 1 (S/594) and the nego- 
tiations leading up to the Truce Agreement and the 
acceptance of political principles. 

The Council discussed the report at its 247th, 
248th, 249th, 251st, 252nd, 256th and 259th 
meetings on February 17, 18, 20, 21, 26 and 28. 

At the 247th meeting on February 17, 1948, 
the Council approved a request (S/674), by 
the representative of Australia that his country 
be invited to participate in the Council’s discussion, 
pursuant to Article 31 of the Charter. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Good 
Offices, Frank Graham (United States), presented 
its report to the Council. He described the his- 
torical background of the situation in Indonesia 
and the course of the negotiations in which the 
Committee had assisted. These negotiations had 
resulted in the unconditional acceptance by the 
parties of a truce agreement and political prin- 
ciples as follows: 

1. A Truce Agreement, signed on January 17, 
1948, providing that a stand-fast and cease-fire 
order should be issued by both parties, to apply 
to their troops along the boundary lines of the 
areas described in the Proclamation of the Nether- 
lands Indies Government on August 29; and that 
demilitarized zones should be established in gen- 
eral conformity with this line, without prejudice 
to the rights, claims or position of the parties 
under the Council’s resolution of August 1, 25 
and 26, and November 1, 1947. The truce agree- 
ment also covered many other questions, and 
provided, inter alia, for the withdrawal of Re- 
publican military forces continuing to offer resist 
ance behind the forward positions of the Nether- 
lands forces; for the maintenance of law and 
order; and that trade and intercourse between all 
areas should be permitted as far as possible, any 
necessary restrictions to be agreed upon by the 
parties with the assistance of the Committee and 
its representatives if required. 

2. Twelve principles forming an agreed basis 
for the political discussions, accepted on January 
17, 1948. These principles provided, inter alia, 
for continuation of the Committee’s assistance; 
for civil and political liberties; for changes in the 
administration of territory to be made only with 
the full and free consent of the population; for 
gradual reduction of armed forces; for resumption 
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yf trade, transport and communications; for the 
iolding of free elections, after a petiod of from 
ix to twelve months; for self-determination by 
he people of their political relations to the United 
states of Indonesia; for the convening of a con- 
titutional convention; for the possible observation 
yy a United Nations agency of conditions be- 
ween the signing of the agreement and the trans- 
er of sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia; 
or the independence of the Indonesian people 
ind co-opetation between the people of the 
Netherlands and Indonesia; for a sovereign federal 
tate under a constitution to be arrived at by 
lemocratic processes; and for union of the United 
tates of Indonesia and other parts of the Kingdom 
yf the Netherlands under the King of the Nether- 
ands. 

3. Six additional principles for the negotiations 
owards a political settlement, accepted on Janu- 
ty 19, 1948. These provided, inter alia, that 
Overeignty throughout the Netherlands Indies 
hould remain with the Kingdom of the Nether- 
ands until, after a stated interval, the Kingdom 
transferred its sovereignty to the United States of 
ndonesia; that the Republic of Indonesia should 
ye a state within the United States of Indonesia; 
hat all states would be offered fair representation 
M any provisional federal government; that either 
arty might request continuance of the Commit- 
ee’s setvices during the interim period; that 
lebiscites be held under international observa- 
ion to determine whether the peoples of the 
rarious territories of Java, Madura and Sumatra 
vish their respective territories to form part of 
he Republic of Indonesia or another state; that 
here be a constitutional convention in which the 
atious states would be represented in proportion 
0 population; and that any state could, instead 
f ratifying the constitution, negotiate a special 
elationship with the United States of Indonesia 
nd the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Justice Richard S. Kirby, representative of 
Australia on the Committee of Good Offices, 
eviewed the work of the Committee, and said 
hat he felt that, in the future, it should make 
nd publish its suggestions to the parties without 
lecessarily waiting for both parties to invite it 
0 do so. He hoped that the Committee would act 
ormally rather than informally, and with greater 
Mitiative than the past had allowed. He em- 
Jhasized the Republic’s faith in the United Na- 
ions, which had led it to accept a truce plan 
yermitting the Netherlands to maintain control of 
etritories gained in part since July 20, 1947. The 
ruce was without prejudice to the rights, claims 
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of position of the parties; and it was the responsi- 
bility of the Committee and the Security Council 
to ensure this. He stressed the importance of the 
undertakings that the parties would guarantee 
freedom of assembly, speech and publication in 
pteparation for the plebiscites, and hoped that 
proper steps would be taken to create an ade- 
quately informed public. 

The representative of the Netherlands welcomed 
the agreements which had been reached, but 
pointed out that time would be required to re- 
remove all tension in Java and Sumatra. The 
political discussions would involve difficult and 
momentous problems concerning the relationship 
between the Republic and the interim govern- 
ment of the federation, the constitution of the 
United States of Indonesia, and the definition of its 
relationship with the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

At the 248th meeting on February 17, the 
representative of the Republic of Indonesia said 
that the Committee had achieved the first signifi- 
cant success in the history of the United Nations, 
although the result was not in all respects satis- 
factory to the Republic. The Republic had made 
substantial concessions in the truce agreement, 
which, according to a recent dispatch from his 
Government, was being implemented satisfactorily. 
It was not correct to say that these concessions 
were made in return for Netherlands concessions 
in the form of the eighteen political principles, 
which were only a starting point for discussions 
leading to a final political settlement. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee of Good Offices should con- 
tinue its work and should be vested with authority 
beyond the mere rendering of good offices, par- 
ticularly as in the present phase of negotiations, 
conflicting interpretations would inevitably arise. 

Paul van Zeeland, Belgian representative on the 
Committee of Good Offices, stressed the need 
for replacing the provisional measures of the 
truce by a lasting agreement and appealed to the 
parties to implement in a concrete manner the 
eighteen political principles which defined the 
scope of the final solution. 

The representative of Australia felt that there 
was a good prospect of a just and enduring settle- 
ment if certain difficulties were overcome; if the 
Republican positions were not subjected to attri- 
tion by a policy of creating new political entities 
in the very areas which were to be the subject of 
political agreement; if there were restraint and co- 
Operation concerning trade, with due regard to the 
position of the parties before July 20; if there were 
forbearance in regard to foreign representation; 
if democratic principles and freedoms in general 
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operated throughout the Indies during the course 
of the settlement; if the Committee continued to 
the final settlement, to assist in maintaining the 
coriditions of that settlement; and if the Com- 
mittee had more positive functions, the better to 
meet their difficulties and facilitate fulfilment of 
the Renville principles. 

The representative of Belgium said that the 
Committee of Good Offices was envisioned, at 
the time of its establishment, as a modest organ 
with restricted powers. He analyzed its activities 
and said that it had had the wisdom not to 
attempt to go beyond its limits. The Australian 
proposal for modification of its rules should be 
left to the Committee, acting of course within 
the limits of its competence. 

He expressed satisfaction at the cessation of 
hostilities and at the wisdom of the principles of 
self-determination and international co-operation 
which were reconciled in the political structure 
envisaged. 

At the 249th meeting on February 18, the rep- 
resentative of the U.SS.R. recalled that his pro- 
posal for the withdrawal of Netherlands forces 
had been rejected by the Council and noted that 
Netherlands forces continued to occupy more 
and more Indonesian territory, taking over districts 
which were important economically and strategic- 
ally, and dealing the Republic increasingly heavy 
blows. He said that, in substance, the Committee 
of Good Offices had not been an organ of the 
Security Council. The results of its work had been 
unsatisfactory and not in accordance with the task 
placed before the Council. The Committee had 
not even consulted the Council on the substance 
of any of the questions arising in the negotiations, 
and had been guided only by the policy of the 
three States represented upon it. He further 
charged that the Committee had exerted pressure 
on the Republic to accept Netherlands ultimatums. 
The Truce Agreement had been obtained at a 
time when the Netherlands had already attained 
its main objectives, and it gave to the Nether- 
lands control of the richest oil and rubber regions 
of Java and Sumatra. He cited the provisions of 
the Truce Agreement in support of his contention 
that the Agreement was completely in the interests 
of the Netherlands Government. The agreements 
on political principles, he stated, left no doubt, 
moreover, that the Netherlands saw in the crea- 
tion of the United States of Indonesia a means 
of establishing its domination over Indonesia in 
the future. These agreements, concluded with the 
help of the Committee, were a betrayal of the 
interests of the Indonesian people and were cal- 
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culated to ensure the continuance of the colonial 
regime. He stated that only the adoption of the 
Soviet proposal for the immediate withdrawal of 
the forces of both sides to the positions held by 
them before military operations began in Indo- 
nesia would make it possible to create conditions 
conducive to a solution of the question in the 
interests both of the Indonesian people and the 
United Nations. 

The representative of Canada submitted a draft 
resolution (S/678) noting with satisfaction the 
signing of the Truce Agreement and the accept- 
ance of certain principles as an agreed basis for the 
conclusion of a political settlement, commending 
the Committee for its assistance, maintaining the 
offer of good offices contained in the resolution 
of August 25 and requesting the parties and the 
Committee to keep the Council directly informed 
of the progress of the political settlement. He 
said that the parties, in informal consultations, 
had indicated their general concurrence in these 
provisions. 

At the 25lst meeting on February 20, the rep- 
resentative of the United States analyzed the 
Council’s resolutions of August 1 and 25, and 
concluded that the Committee should act in the 
pacific settlement of all the disputes between the 
parties, and that the foundation of its powers was 
in the agreement of the parties. He emphasized 
the great achievement of the patties in reaching 
agreement instead of fighting to the point of 
exhaustion and then perhaps arriving at less satis- 
factory conclusions. 

He pointed out that the two parties to the 
agreements were pledged to fulfil the twelve 
political principles and the six additional prin- 
ciples, which guaranteed freedom of assembly, 
speech and press. It was for the people, moreover, 
to say what their government should be. Other 
provisions of the agreements looked towards the 
gradual reduction of the arms of both parties; 
the resumption of trade and transportation through 
co-operation of the parties; fair representation of 
the Republic in the interim governments; and, 
upon the request of either party, the continuance 
of the services of the Committee of Good Offices. 
All these provisions, he concluded, constituted the 
foundation for the freedom, the independence and 
the co-operation of the people of the Netherlands 
and of the people of Indonesia. 

The representative of India stressed that the 
cessation of hostilities had been achieved mainly 
through the concessions which one of the parties 
had been compelled to make at all stages. The 
Republic had made these concessions only be- 
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ause of its unfaltering desire for a peaceful settle- 
nent and because of its confidence in the Council 
nd its Committee. The inequality in sacrifices, he 
tated, had resulted from the Committee’s limited 
owers. The Council should request the Com- 
nittee to continue its work, and should indicate 
hat it would favor a more flexible procedure. 
de supported the Australian suggestion in this 
onnection, and said that the Committee must at 
east settle conflicting interpretations and make 
nd publish suggestions to the parties to help 
hem in reaching a political settlement. He stated 
hat he would support the Canadian draft resolu- 
ion. 

The representative of China said that the Com- 
mittee had achieved a significant success, al- 
hough the result was not in all respectS satis- 
actory. The Truce Agreement was merely the 
cceptance of a fait accompli and had been made 
ossible chiefly by the Republic's concessions 
nd faith in the Security Council. Difficulties 
night be expected in the interpretation of the 
‘tuce Agreement and political principles, and 
vould certainly arise if any separatist regime were 
stablished before the plebiscite. He accepted the 
fanadian draft resolution, but thought it would 
e helpful to authorize the Committee to make 
sitive suggestions to the parties and to arbitrate 
vith regard to differences in the interpretation of 
he principles already accepted. 

The tepresentative of France welcomed the 
ease-fire and the acceptance of satisfactory po- 
tical principles. This success was attributable 
9 the good will of the parties and the prudent 
nethods adopted by the Council and the Com- 
uittee. He considered that the Committee should 
e confirmed in its mission as presently defined. 
le saw no reason why the Committee should not 
qake suggestions which it considered appropriate. 
is to the publication of the Committee’s sug- 
estions, however, this should be arranged for by 
ubmission to the Council. He supported the 
fanadian draft resolution. ‘ 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
hat the report showed a marked success. He 
greed that the Committee should be at liberty 
90 make and publish suggestions, but, noting 
hat the resolution establishing the Committee 
ontained no detailed instructions on Committee 
rocedures, he considered that an addition to the 
ending Canadian resolution, which he supported, 
yas unnecessary. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. re- 
alled that his Government had drawn the Coun- 
il’s attention to the situation in Indonesia as 


early as January 1946, but that its proposal for a 
Security Council Commission in Indonesia had 
been rejected. Behind a smoke screen of promises 
and with the full support of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other colonial Powers, 
the Netherlands Government had accumulated 
its armed forces for the suppression of the Indo- 
nesian Republic. He considered that the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices had not fulfilled the tasks 
entrusted to it. From the very outset of its work, 
he stated, the Committee had failed to be im- 
partial, and had in practice aided the Netherlands 
authorities in their endeavor to strangle the 
Indonesian Republic. The participation of the 
United States in the Committee, together with 
the interest of Belgium, another member of the 
Committee, in preserving the system of colonial 
enslavement, had doomed the Committee’s activi- 
ties in advance. It was no secret that the Renville 
Agreement had been forced upon the Indonesian 
Republic by the Netherlands colonialists with the 
assistance and full co-operation of the Committee 
of Good Offices. The Ukrainian representative 
insisted that the Security Council approach the 
question from a different angle and take effective 
measures to call to order the Netherlands colonial 
extremists and those who supported them in 
their war against the Indonesian people. 

At the 252nd meeting on February 21, the 
representative of the Republic of Indonesia stated 
that the Netherlands planned to create new states 
in West Java, Madura and East Sumatra, without 
the plebiscite called for in the agreements. In 
general, he supported the Canadian draft resolu- 
tion, but pointed out that it did not go far enough. 
He welcomed the Chinese suggestions and main- 
tained his request that the Committee be given 
powers of arbitration. 

The representative of Colombia submitted 
amendments (S/682) to the Canadian draft reso- 
lution, adding, before the last paragraph, an invita- 
tion to the parties to direct their efforts to the 
eatly and full implementation of the political 
principles, and to avail themselves of the Com- 
mittee’s services in adjusting differences in the 
interpretation and application of these principles; 
and also adding a request to the Committee to 
continue, by means it considered appropriate, to 
assist the parties to attain the above ends. 

The representative of Australia said that there 
was a fairly general feeling that the functions of 
the Committee could usefully be extended. There 
had been no opposition to, and some support for, 
a suggestion that the Committee should take the 
initiative in making positive suggestions to the 
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parties. He considered that this suggestion should 
be incorporated in the Canadian proposal since 
he understood that it was acceptable in principle 
to all members of the Committee and because 
there already seemed to be difficulties in carrying 
out the Agreement in Indonesia. He submitted an 
amendment (S/681) to the Canadian draft reso- 
lution adding after the third paragraph a provision 
that the Council considered that the Committee 
itself should determine whether it should make 
and publish suggestions to the parties, to help 
them in reaching a political settlement, without 
necessarily waiting for the parties to request it 
to do so. 

The representative of Argentina supported the 
Canadian draft resolution. He had no objection 
to the provision for wider powers of the Com- 
mittee, if that was desired, although he did not 
think it necessary to specify them. 

The representative of the Netherlands said 
that there seemed to be no a priori objection to 
the Committee’s making suggestions within its 
terms of reference to the parties without waiting 
for their invitation. He considered, however, 
that publication of proposals without the pre- 
vious assent of the parties meant that pressure 
was applied to them; and this was incompatible 
with the true nature of a committee of good 
offices. Publication should be sought either by 
agreement with the parties or by submitting a 
report to the Council. The concepts of arbitration 
and good offices were also exclusive and he opposed 
the Australian and Colombian amendments. Re- 
ferring to developments in West Java, he said that 
the Netherlands did not wish either to foment or 
to stifle any popular movements. 

At the 256th meeting on February 26, 1948, 
the representative of the Indonesian Republic 
said that his Government had the strongest objec- 
tions to the “free expression of popular movements” 
unilaterally promoted by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment without consultation with the Republic. 
He described recent events in West Java and 
Madura, and concluded that the present unilateral 
Netherlands interpretations caused a real danger 
that the Renville Agreement would break down 
in the same way as had the Linggadjati Agreement. 
He supported the Colombian and Australian 
amendments. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
it was impossible to agree with the draft resolution 
submitted by Canada, since that resolution ap- 
proved the Renville Agreement, which shackled 
the Republic. The Colombian and Australian 
amendments did not essentially change the 


Canadian proposal, which was intended to assi 
the Netherlands. 

At the 259th meeting, on February 28, the ref 
resentative of the Philippines said that the Repul 
lic of Indonesia had been obliged to agree to 
demarcation line established by force of arms 1 
violation of the Council’s decision of August 
1947. The political agreements concerning fec 
eration were intended to divide and rule, and gay 
completely inadequate protection to the righ 
and freedom of the people of Indonesia. He suj 
ported the Australian, Colombian and Chine: 
suggestions, and proposed that the Committee | 
given a sufficiently large staff of military assistan 
to keep the disputed areas under constant obse 
vation. He emphasized that the real task of cot 
ciliatio? had only started, and it was essenti 
that the Council maintain its vigilance. 

The representative of China said that the matte 
of West Java and Madura was of greatest impor 
ance. He therefore submitted the following dra 
resolution (S/689), which the Council, at its 259 
meeting on February 28, adopted by a vote of 
in favor, with 3 abstentions (Argentina, Ukrainia 
SS.R, USS.R.): 

“The Security Council requests the Committee of Goc 
Offices to pay particular attention to the political develoy 
ments in Western Java and Madura and to report | 
the Council thereon at frequent intervals.” 

Before the Council took a vote on the Canadia 
resolution, the representative of Australia sai 
that, in view of the debate in the Council an 
the statement by the Chairman of the Committe 
there was no necessity for a resolution of th 
Council to enable the Committee to exercise i 
discretion in matters of procedure, and he di 
not feel it necessary to urge adoption of the Au 
tralian amendment (S/681). 

The representative of the Netherlands mait 
tained his position with regard to the Commi 
tee’s powers and the question.of publication. 

The Colombian amendment (S/689) to th 
Canadian draft resolution was then put to th 
vote patagraph by paragraph and was rejected. 

The Canadian draft resolution (S/678) we 
adopted by 7 votes in favor, 0 against, and 
abstentions (Colombia, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R 
USS.R.). 

(4) Second Interim Report of the Committee of 

Good Offices and Reports on Specific Questions 

On May 1, 1948, the Council received th 
Committee’s report (S/729) on political develoy 
ments in Western Java. 

On May 26 the Council received the Commi 
tee’s report on political developments in Madut 
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3/786). On the same day it received the Com- 
ittee’s second interim report (S/787) describing 
e organization of its work; the activities of the 
litical, Economic and Financial, Social and Ad- 
inistrative and Security Committees of the Con- 
rence; and the consideration of letters from the 
spublican delegation concerning the formation 
the provisional federal government for Indo- 
sia and the formation of an East Sumatra State. 
The Council discussed these reports at its 316th, 
2nd and 323rd meetings on June 10 and 17. 
At the 316th meeting on June 10, 1948, the rep- 
sentative of the Republic of Indonesia said 
at the Dutch were trying to eliminate the Repub- 
by circumventing the actual negotiations. Events 
ere moving so fast that the Security Council 
as being put in the position of commenting on 
complished facts. He referred to the second 
terim report and contrasted the speedy evacua- 
yn of Republican troops from the pockets 
hind the demarcation line with the far from 
-operative position taken by the Netherlands 
legation in negotiations to implement the truce 
reement’s provision for trade and intercourse 
tween all areas. 
Great distrust, he stated, had also been caused 
the Netherlands move to amend its constitu- 
yn in relation to the Netherlands-Indonesian 
nion, at a time when this was still a subject 
negotiations. 
He stated that the report on political develop- 
ents in Madura confirmed his Government's 
mtention that the so-called plebiscite following 
e illegal and military occupation was a parody 
democracy. He also stated that the report on 
litical developments in West Java demon- 
ated that the Netherlands had originated and 
mvened the West Java Conferences and had 
en interfered in their conduct. The report also 
owed that there was martial law for civilians 
West Java; that there had been no opportunity 
r political discussions on the merits of candi- 
tes; that many residents of West Java had 
en compelled to evacuate; and that there was 
tt freedom of speech, of the press or of assembly 
d no free expression of*popular movements 
king towards political organization. He hoped 
at the Council would mitigate the distrust caused 
these Dutch policies by pronouncing its judg- 
ent on the events in Madura and West Java. 
The representative of the Netherlands replied 
at important agreements had recently been 
ached on the regulation of trade and economic 
tercourse and on other matters not mentioned 
the representative of the Republic of Indonesia. 


The real obstacle to full agreement, he maintained, 
was the negative Republican attitude to previous 
agreements for a federal Indonesian State and for 
a Union of the Netherlands and the United States 
of Indonesia. On the whole, the Committee’s 
reports showed that the West Java Conference 
was the best possible representative body of West 
Java, taking into account present circumstances 
and the traditional methods of assembling rep- 
resentative bodies in Java; that the third West 
Java Conference had reached its decisions through 
democratic procedures free from restraint; and 
that the Netherlands Indies Government had 
been justified in recognizing the delegates to the 
third West Java Conference as the provisional 
representatives of the population of Western 
Java, having the task of drawing up a provisional 
constitution and, on that basis, appointing a pro- 
visional government. Concerning the situation in 
Indonesia in general the representative of the 
Netherlands stated that he hoped that the parties 
would be permitted to negotiate with the assist- 
ance of the Committee of Good Offices, and that 
obstacles would not be created by an exchange 
of recriminations at Lake Success. He thought 
it was not the Council’s task periodically to enter 
into such discussions of details; he hoped that 
the Council would not support any suggestions to 
modify the nature, competence or procedure of 
the Committee. 

On June 16, the Council received the Com- 
mittee’s report (S/842) on the Federal Conference 
opened in Bandung on May 27, 1948. 

At the 322nd meeting, on June 17, 1948, the 
representative of China said that the Committee’s 
reports did not substantiate the Netherlands rep- 
resentative’s allegations that the main difficulties 
were caused by the Republican attitude. The 
reports showed the unrepresentative and undemo- 
cratic nature of the West Java Conferences. He 
suggested that the Committee be instructed to 
promote a fair and impartial plebiscite in Madura 
and West Java. 

The representative of India considered that 
the Netherlands was guilty of numerous and 
flagrant violations of the Renville settlement in 
West Java and Madura. He submitted that the 
Renville principles had clearly excluded the set- 
ting up of separatist regimes before a plebiscite 
was taken. The facts, he maintained, did not bear 
out the statements by the representative of the 
Netherlands that his Government was not foment- 
ing artificial popular movements in Indonesia, as 
there was nothing in the Committee’s reports to 
show any genuine demand for separation. He 
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suggested that the Council should request the 
Netherlands Government to defer further action 
for the provisional setting up of new states. He 
also stated that the manner of setting up the 
interim federal government, the actions taken 
to amend the Netherlands constitution without 
prior consultation and the Dutch air naval block- 
ade had violated the Renville settlement and 
caused the most serious misgivings in Republican 
circles. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that the 
Committee’s reports showed that it supported 
Dutch colonial interests and had not taken an 
objective position. The reports also showed that, 
without consultations with the Republic, the 
Netherlands had established the so-called tempor- 
ary federal government of Indonesia. He described 
the circumstances of the plebiscite in Madura 
and said that it was indisputable that, by mili- 
tary and political measures, the Netherlands Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-General had seized Madura and 
West Java from the Indonesian Republic and was 
now attempting to establish political domination 
by Netherlands military and colonial authorities 
over these territories. The Republic, furthermore, 
was still deprived of any possibility of carrying 
on foreign trade, and its territory was blockaded. 
Instead of taking remedial measures, the Com- 
mittee confined itself to noting the situation. 

The representative of Australia said that there 
was some evidence that the recent undue delay 
in negotiations had been deliberately inspired to 
further certain purposes never fully disclosed 
to the Council. The present situation, he urged, 
required continued vigilance and, at the proper 
moment, some new decision by the Council. He 
referred to a press release of the Committee of 
Good Offices stating that the Netherlands delega- 
tion to the Committee, in view of the publica- 
tion of a strictly confidential document—a joint 
Australian-United States working paper—had re- 
quested further instructions from its Government 
and that, pending their receipt, the delegation 
thought it advisable to discontinue the discussions 
between both delegations except as regards the 
implementation of the Truce Agreement. He 
submitted that the Council could not ignore this 
development, and might well request a report 
from the Committee and perhaps submission of 
the document mentioned. 

The representative of the Netherlands said that 
it was necessaty to understand the circumstances 
in which the incident had occurred. He pointed 
out that negotiations on the implementation of 
the truce were continuing. Negotiations had not 
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been broken off, but merely discontinued pending 
receipt of instructions. 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia 
stressed the importance of the incident and con 
sidered that the Council should ask the Com. 
mittee for full information. 

The representative of China also suggestec 
that the Committee be asked to forward the docu 
ment in question. 

At the 323rd meeting on June 17, the rep 
resentative of Belgium said that there was no in 
dication that the memorandum in question wa 
an official document of the Committee of Goox 
Offices. The Committee could be trusted to repor 
any incidents which might affect its mission, anc 
he could see no reason for new instructions. Hi 
emphasized the achievements of the Committe 
and thought that the Council must stay within th 
framework of good offices. 

The representative of the United States pointec 
out that, by its resolution of February 28, th 
Council had already requested the Committee t 
keep it directly informed. Negotiations had no 
finally failed, and the Council’s present interes 
was to continue them successfully. The Council 
he stated, was following—and correctly so— 
policy of leaving a large measure of responsi 
bility and discretion to those on the spot whi 
were charged with the mediatory function. I 
should be left to the discretion of the Committe 
to furnish the Council with information. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R 
stated that the Committee of Good Offices wa 
afraid to give a true and objective verdict ot 
events in Indonesia, as it would then have ha 
to reveal to the whole world the real intention 
of the Netherlands Government and the othe 
colonial Powers, which were trying, in their ow! 
interests, to stifle the Indonesian Republic an 
restore the old colonial regime in Indonesiz 
against the desires of the Indonesian people. Fo 
this reason the Committee’s reports consiste 
of a list of dry facts presented on the one han 
by the Netherlands Government and on the othe 
by the Government of the Republic, and containe 
no verdict by the Committee, let alone a searchin 
political analysis of the events in Indonesia. Com 
menting on the statement by the Australian rep 
resentative in the Committee, in which h 
attempted to dissociate himself from the positio 
adopted by the Committee, he expressed surpris 
that the Australian representative had not suk 
mitted his own opinion in the report. He state 
that, in view of the interest of the other tw 
members of the Committee, Belgium and _ th 
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Inited States, in maintaining the colonial system, 
© objectivity could be expected from them in 
fawing up the report. He noted that assistance 
ad been given to the Netherlands by the Inter- 
ational Bank, but that the Indonesian Republic 
ras still blockaded. He urged that the Security 
ouncil should concern itself more actively with 
1e Indonesian question, with a view to giving 
sgitimate aid to the Indonesian people. 

After further discussion, the President stated 
vat he would inquire of the Committee con- 
stning the suspension of negotiations, and would 
9rward it a record of the Council’s proceedings. 

In reply to the President's inquiry, the Com- 
ittee submitted reports (S/850 and Add.1) dated 
une 22 and 23, on the circumstances of the sus- 
ension and subsequent resumption of discussions 
nd the continuing differences of opinion con- 
etning the Australian-United States working 
aper, the Republic favoring and the Netherlands 
bjecting to the consideration of this document 
3 a basis for further negotiations. 

(5) Third Interim Report of the Committee of 

Good Offices and Further Special Reports 

On June 21, 1948, the Council received the 
rst chapter (S/848) of the Committee’s third 
iterim report. This report gave a general esti- 
wate of the situation and described the serious 
roblems remaining and the progress towards their 
lution. 

At the 326th meeting, on June 23, the rep- 
ssentative of the Republic of Indonesia described 
ve background of the Federal Conference at 
andung and the Dutch attempts to establish 
uppet states for use against the Republic before 
ormal elections could bring about the anticipated 
ro-Republican majority. He outlined the cit- 
umstances of the creation of the provisional 
sderal government which, he stated, was in sub- 
ance merely the old Netherlands Indies Gov- 
rmment. He was of the opinion that it had 
bviously been intended to establish a federation 
ithout the Republic, which was not represented 
1 the provisional federal government. Further- 
1ore, the Conference was meant to take decisions 
n matters actually being negotiated by the Nether- 
inds and Republican delegations. He described 
ie lack of confidence resulting from these activi- 
es and hoped that the Committee would com- 
lence mote active mediation. 

The representative of the Netherlands regretted 
1e tendency to accentuate disagreements and to 
eal with the same questions simultaneously in the 
ecurity Council and on the spot. As to the 
andung Conference, he said that the Republic 


had neither the monopoly nor priority in discussion 
of the problem of federation, and this question 
was outside the controversy between the Repub- 
lic and the Netherlands. It did not present any 
threat to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and need not take the Council’s time. 

The representative of the Philippines said 
that the reports before the Council showed that 
there was a deliberate unilateral attempt by one 
party to impose its own type of federation with- 
out the free consent of the people of Indonesia, 
and that the Netherlands Indies authorities had 
initiated and actively supported the formation 
of the so-called independent states. These hasty 
conferences showed a plan to consolidate what 
had been gained by force of arms into a political 
union under Dutch sponsorship. The Council had 
the duty to take cognizance of these charges and 
to come to a decision on the basis of the facts 
which had been reported. 

The representative of France noted the general 
success of the truce and stressed the necessity 
of consolidating its foundations. The Committee 
was entitled, he considered, to the Council’s whole- 
hearted assistance, and he regretted any inter- 
ference with its work during delicate and complex 
negotiations. The Council should express its con- 
fidence in the Committee and in the Netherlands 
and Republican authorities, which had complied 
in fairness with the Renville Agreement. 

The representative of the U'S.S.R. stated that at 
Bandung the Netherlands authorities were discuss- 
ing with their own puppets important political 
questions which were under negotiation between 
the Netherlands and Republican authorities. The 
Netherlands Government was violating its obliga- 
tions and sought to present the Republic and the 
Security Council with an accomplished fact, since 
it feared the results of an open democratic plebis- 
cite. He considered that the Council could not 
remain inactive when, confronted with such 
activities. 

The representative of China said that the 
Council had the right to expect that the Nether- 
lands authorities should persist in peaceful methods 
of settlement; that normal economic relations 
between Republican and Netherlands controlled 
territories should be resumed as soon as possible; 
that, in sponsoring the movement for federation, 
the Netherlands authorities should abide by the 
ordinary rules of democracy; and that, in imple- 
mentation of the principle of union, there should 
be strict observance of the equality of the partners. 

The representative of Australia said that conduct 
of the negotiations in the hands of the Nether- 
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. lands authorities had progressively weakened the 
relative strength of the Republic and had caused 
the Republic’s representatives to suspect the good 


faith and intentions of the Netherlands in im- 
plementing the Renville principles. He described 


the resultant and continuing difficulties in the 


negotiations and said that it was the Council’s 
duty, through the President, to add its own appeal 
to the parties to find a formula which would make 
it possible for the Australian-United States work- 
ing paper to be discussed. He suggested that the 
President should forward the record of that meet- 
ing to the Committee. 

The representative of the United States 
welcomed the resumption of discussions. He said 
that the parties should be willing to give careful 
consideration to any informal suggestions con- 
sistent with the Renville principles put forward 
in good faith by the Committee of Good Offices. 

The President said that he would forward the 
record of the Council’s discussions to the Com- 
mittee and would ask it to continue its efforts 
for peaceful adjustment and keep the Council 
informed. On June 25, the President cabled this 
request to the Committee and forwarded the 
Council’s records. 
~On June 29, 1948, the Committee cabled a 
report (S/858) on the continuing difficulties in 
its proceedings; it stated that the Netherlands 
representative had stated that his Government’s 
decision not to. consider the Australian-United 
States working paper was final. 

At the 328th meeting, on July 1, 1948, the 
representative of the Republic of Indonesia said 
that it was essential that the Council should inform 
the Committee that it was free to pursue any course 
of action which in the opinion of the majority 
was likely to bring about a settlement. The pro- 
posals in the Australian-United States working 
paper, although not ideal, were faithful to the 
Renville principles and were the only possible 
basis for further negotiations. In conclusion, he 
emphasized that the continuing Netherlands 
blockade was causing great misery and was in- 
tended to undermine the political stability of the 
Republic. 

The representative of India said that the Council 
would be justified in requesting full information 
concerning the Australian-United States proposals, 
and in making a general recommendation to the 
Committee that no just and reasonable basis for 
the resumption of discussions should be ruled out, 
regardless of its source. 

The representative of the Netherlands main- 
tained his opposition to any modification of the 
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nature, competence or procedure of the Committe 
of Good Offices. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. dre 
attention to the powerlessness of the Committe 
of Good Offices to undertake any steps to improy 
the situation. That powerlessness, however, t 
stated, was only a diplomatic cloak concealin 
a definite political plan to undermine the It 
donesian Republic and to put it in such a positio 
that it could be seized with bare hands. Tho: 
Powers which had colonies and those, like th 
United States of America, which would lik 
colonies, did not want a united and stron 
Indonesia, as it would then be able to prever 
its rubber, tin, oil and other wealth falling int 
the hands of foreign monopolies. Such Powet 
were, therefore, in favor of the artificial dismem 
berment of Indonesia into separate so-called state 
He declared that the delegation of the Ukrainia 
S.S.R. supported and would continue to suppot 
any measures directed toward the true indepenc 
ence of the Indonesian people, the integrity oa 
its territory and the creation of a democrati 
state. 

The representative of China renewed his reques 
that the President should ask the Committee t 
make the Australian-United States working pape 
available to the Council. 

The representatives of Canada and Syria sup 
ported this proposal. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, re 
calling that the Council had expressly reserve: 
the question of its jurisdiction in this matter, sai 
that it remained the view of the United Kingdon 
delegation that the only action the Council couk 
constitutionally take was the tendering of goo 
offices. Under the Charter, the Council could no 
give the Committee powers of arbitration. 

The representative of Belgium felt that inter 
ference in the Committee’s work would hinder thi 
progress of negotiations. 

The representative of Australia emphasized th 
deterioration in the situation and considered tha 
it was the Council’s duty to call for the Australian 
United States working paper. 

The representative of the United States con 
sidered that the Committee was the best judg 
whether negotiations would be assisted if the 
document were forwarded to the Security Council 
Notwithstanding the Council’s instructions, it 
appeared that the Committee had not thought ii 
helpful to transmit the document. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that the 
Council was fully entitled to demand a copy ot 
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| document pertaining to a question it was con- 
idering. 

At the 328th meeting on July 1, the Council 
ejected the Chinese proposal for the transmission 
yf the Australian-United States working paper, 
here being 6 votes in favor and 0 against, with 
) abstentions (Argentina, Belgium, France, United 
<ingdom, United States). 

On July 6, 1948, the Council received ‘chapters 
I to VI (S/848/Add.1) of the Committee's 
hird interim report. These chapters described 
he stage reached in the work of the Political, 
social and Administrative, Economic and Financial, 
ind Security Committees, and other matters dealt 
with by the Conference. 

At the 329th meeting, on July 6, the represent- 
tive of the Republic of Indonesia said that the 
Dutch, ever since their return to Indonesia, had 
mposed a blockade on the Republic. He analyzed 
he Netherlands regulations and practices and 
concluded that they were primarily intended to 
ring Republican trade and commerce under 
otal Dutch control. The Committee had reported 
o the Council that the continuation of the 
jlockade had caused severe shortages in important 
commodities, particularly medical supplies and, 
mM some cases, even food. In the Committee’s 
pinion, these shortages constituted a primary 
sroblem for the Republic. For this reason, and 
since delay in implementing article 6 of the Truce 
Agreement (stipulating the restoration of normal 
rade and intercourse) adversely influenced the 
solitical negotiations, he asked the Council to 
‘equest a report from the Committee on the 
facts of the blockade and its consequences. 

The representative of the Netherlands recalled 
hat, at the 316th meeting, the Council had been 
informed that an agreement had been reached in 
he Economic and Financial Committee on the 
‘egulation of maritime goods traffic. However, 
he Republican delegation had subsequently te- 
jected this agreement, and Netherlands representa- 
tives had again informally consulted with Republi- 
can representatives to find a new basis of agtee- 
ment. There was no reason, in his view, for the 
Council to interfere with the work of the Com- 
mittee, which would report in due time. 

The representative of Australia noted the con- 
tradictory statements made by the representatives 
of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, 
and supported the suggestion that the Committee 
be requested to forward a report. 

The representative of China also considered that, 
in order to understand the problem, the Council 
should ask the Committee for information on 


Indonesian trade and on the delay in implement- 
ing article 6 of the Truce Agreement. He sub- 
mitted the following proposal: 

“That the President of the Security Council cable to 
the Committee of Good Offices for an early report on the 
existing restrictions on the domestic and international 
trade of Indonesia and the reasons for the delay in the 
implementation of article 6 of the Truce Agreement.” 


The Chinese proposal was supported by the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R., Syria, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., United States, Colombia and Canada. 

The Council, after discussion of a proposal by 
the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. to 
suggest a time limit for the Committee’s reply, 
adopted the Chinese proposal by 9 votes in favor, 
0 against and 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
UiSIS.Rs). 

The President cabled this decision to the Com- 
mittee on July 6, 1948. 

Complying with the request of the Security 
Council, the Committee of Good Offices on the 
Indonesian Question reported by cable on July 
23 (S/918) that it 
“does not believe that discussions looking toward political 
settlement suspended since [the] end [of] May can well be 
resumed until one party or [the] other comes forward 
with complete and concrete programme for [the] estab- 
lishment of [a] United States [of] Indonesia based upon 
substantial concessions to [the] point of view of [the] 
other party. It would seem that such [a] programme 
would need to deal at least with [the] entire range of 


issues covered by [the] Australian-United States pro- 
posals.” 


The Committee of Good Offices reported further 
the opinion of the Indonesian Republican Gov- 
ernment that, given the standstill in the political 
negotiations, no useful purpose could be served 
by dispatching a Republican delegation to Batavia 
after July 23 to engage in such negotiations; only 
those members of the Republican delegation re- 
quired for work related to the implementation 
of the Truce Agreement would therefore leave 
for Batavia. According to the cable, the Nether- 
lands representative regretted the conclusion of 
the Republican delegation that political negotia- 
tions had arrived at a standstill, stating that he 
was awaiting the formation of a new Netherlands 
Cabinet and, from it, fresh instructions which 
might enable him to submit new proposals. He 
agreed that negotiations on non-political topics 
should be continued, while political matters might 
be held in abeyance, pending the arrival of new 
instructions. 

A second cable (S/919), dated July 24, 1948, 
was addressed to the President of the Security 
Council by the Committee of Good Offices con- 
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cerning “restrictions on trade of Indonesia and 
reason for delay in implementation of Article 6 
of the Truce Agreement”. 

The Committee of Good Offices, while noting 
the position of the two contending parties, did 
not attempt to pass judgment on the merits of 
their respective arguments. Aside from certain 
general factors, the Committee declared, “it is 
evident that an immediate and substantial reason 
for economic difficulties of Republican areas is 
inadequate implementation thus far of Article 6 
of the Truce Agreement. Most important in this 
connection, in the Committee’s opinion, are reg- 
ulations governing domestic and international 
trade promulgated by Netherlands Indies civil and 
military authorities between January 1947 and 
the signing of the Truce Agreement, and which 
have been continued in effect to date.” The Com- 
mittee also stated that “.. . pending the conclusion 
of an agreement restoring economic and political 
unity to Indonesia, the economic plight of Re- 
publican-controlled territories cannot be substan- 
tially ameliorated until a way is found to relax 
existing regulations. This would require basic 
improvement in the attitude of the parties.” 

A third communication from the Committee 
of Good Offices (S/929), dated July 28, informed 
the Security Council that the movement of the 
Committee’s military assistants had become in- 
creasingly restricted as a result of serious trans- 
portation shortages in Republican territories. The 
Committee requested the United Nations to ar- 
range as soon as possible for the supply of eighteen 
jeeps and spare parts, to be used by its military 
assistants. 

The three communications from the Committee 
of Good Offices were considered by the Security 
Council at its 341st and 342nd meetings, on July 
29. The representative of the Indonesian Republic 
charged that the Government of the Netherlands 
deliberately brought the political negotiations to 
a standstill which it was now trying to prolong. 
He further reiterated his charges, which he con- 
sidered were confirmed by the Committee’s report, 
that the Netherlands Government was maintaining 
an economic blockade against the Republic, and 
requested the Security Council’s assistance in the 
matter. 

The representative of the Netherlands denied 
both of the charges: the current delay in the 
political negotiations was due entirely to the 
fact that a new Netherlands Cabinet was in 
process of formation; once the new Cabinet had 
been formed and had studied the matter, new 
instructions would be issued to the Netherlands 


representative with the Committee of Good Office 
and the political negotiations could go forware 
yet the Republican Government had now su: 
pended these negotiations indefinitely. He als 
held that there could be no question of a Nethei 
lands blockade of Republican territory: suc 
regulations as had been imposed applied to a 
of Indonesia and were designed, primarily, t 
protect the economic interests of the entir 
community. He regarded the Republican approac 
to the Security Council as an attempt to bypas 
the Committee of Good Offices with a view, pei 
haps, to inducing the Council to initiate measure 
going beyond its competence. 

The representative of the Philippines supporte 
the position of the representative of the Indonesia 
Republic, affirming that there was indeed a Nethe: 
lands blockade against the Republic and holdin 
that the Netherlands was responsible for the break 
down of the political negotiations. In his opiniot 
the Netherlands strategy was to subject th 
Republic to a deliberate process of political a 
trition and economic strangulation. 

The representative of China said that howeve 
much the opinion of its individual member 
might vary, the Security Council must strive t 
find a minimum common denominator. Th 
Council was not sitting in judgment; its functio 
was to promote peace. It was with these considers 
tions in mind that he had prepared a draft resolv 
tion (S/931) which he felt would best serve th 
cause of the promotion of an early solution ¢ 
the problem. 

The draft resolution in question, in its operativ 
part, called upon both parties, with the assistance 
of the Committee of Good Offices, to maintai 
strict observance of the military and economi 
articles in the Renville Truce Agreement and t 
implement early and fully the twelve Renvill 
political principles and the six additions 
principles. 

The Chinese proposal was supported by th 
representatives of the United States, Canada, Syri 
and Argentina during the debate. It was oppose 
by the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and th 
Ukrainian S.S.R. on the grounds that it evade 
the real issues and, by equating the positions 
the Republic and the Netherlands, actually favore 
the latter at the expense of the former. For thes 
reasons, the two representatives declared, the 
could not support the proposal. 

The Chinese draft resolution was adopted a 
the 342nd meeting on July 29, by a vote o 
9 to 0, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R 
US.S.R.). It reads as follows: 
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“The Security Council, 

“Having considered the Committee of Good Offices’ 
sport on the Federal Conference opened in Bandung 
1 27 May 1948 (S/842), Third Interim Report 
3/848 and S/848/Add.1), Report on Standstill in Po- 
ical Negotiations (S/918) and Report on Restrictions 
| Trade in Indonesia (S/919); 

"Calls upon the Governments of the Netherlands and 
e Republic of Indonesia with the assistance of the 
uncil’s Committee of Good Offices, to maintain strict 
servance of both the military and economic articles of 
e Renville Truce Agreement, and to implement early 
d fully the Twelve Renville Political Principles and the 
x Additional Principles.” 


Regarding the Committee’s request for eighteen 
eps and spare parts, the Council, likewise at 
e 342nd meeting, decided to ask its President 
refer the matter to the Secretariat with the 
struction that the request be met promptly. 
At the same meeting it was also decided, in 
mnection with a request of the representative 
the U.S.S.R., that copies of the proposal made 
intly to both parties in the Indonesian question 
r the Australian and United States members of 
e Committee of Good Offices should be dis- 
ibuted as confidential material to all members 
the Security Council. g 
The Security Council continued its consideration 
the Indonesian question. 


5. The India-Pakistan Question 


INCLUSION IN THE AGENDA 


The representative of India to the United 
ations, in a letter dated January 1, 1948, and 
ldressed to the President of the Security Council 
3/628), stated that a situation coming under 
tticle 35 of the Gharter, continuation of which 
as likely to endanger international peace and 
curity, existed between India and Pakistan re- 
Iting from the aid that invaders, comprising 
ikistan nationals and tribesmen from areas ad- 
cent to the north-west frontier of Pakistan, were 
awing from Pakistan for operations against the 
ate of Jammu and Kashmir. He requested the 
curity Council to call on Pakistan immediately 
stop giving such assistance, since it was an act 
aggression against India. If Pakistan did not de- 
st from such action, the Government of India 
ight be compelled in self-defence to enter Pakis- 
n territory to take military action against the in- 
iders. The situation was therefore of extreme 
‘gency, the letter stated, and called for immediate 
tion by the Security Council to avoid a breach 
international peace. 

This matter was admitted to the agenda of the 
scurity Council at its 226th meeting on January 


6, 1948, when, pursuant to Article 31 of the 
Charter, the representatives of India and Pakistan 
were invited to participate in the discussion. Con- 
sideration was postponed until January 15, at 
the request (S/629) of the Pakistan Government, 
to enable the Pakistan Foreign Minister to reach 
New York. 

Under cover of a letter dated January 15, the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan submitted three 
documents (S/646), replying to India’s charges, 
levelling counter-charges and calling upon the 
Council to take action on the latter charges. The 
main points of the charges concerned India’s action 
in Jammu and Kashmir, the unlawful occupation of 
the State of Junagadh and other States by Indian 
forces, mass destruction of Muslims in a prear- 
ranged program of genocide, and failure to imple- 
ment agreements between the two countries. 

As a result of a letter dated January 20 (S/655) 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan 
to the President of the Security Council requesting 
consideration of matters in the Pakistan complaint 
other than the Jammu-Kashmir question, there 
was discussion at the 231st meeting on January 
22 of a change in the agenda, which had up to 
then been entitled “Jammu and Kashmir ques- 
tion”. This was now altered to the “India-Pakistan 
question”, with the understanding that the Kashmir 
question would be discussed first as a particular 
case of the general India-Pakistan dispute, though 
this would not mean that consideration of the 
other issues in the Pakistan complaint would be 
postponed until consideration of the Kashmir 
question had been completed. 


b. ‘THE JAMMU AND KASHMIR QUESTION 


(1) Telegram from the President to the Parties 

By identical telegrams dated January 6, 1948, 
the President of the Security Council, prior to 
the Council’s examination of the Indian com- 
munication of January 1 (S/628) addressed an 
urgent appeal to the Governments of both India 
and Pakistan to refrain from any step incompatible 
with the Charter and liable to result in an aggrava- 
tion of the situation, thereby rendering more 
difficult any action by the Security Council. In 
their replies (S/639, S/640) the two Govern- 
ments assured the President of the Council that 
they would refrain from any action which might 
be contrary to the Charter. 


(2) Statements by the Parties 
At the 227th meeting on January 6, 1948, the 
representative of India stated that the Government 
of India had been compelled to bring the Kashmir 
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question before the Security Council by the failure 
to reach agreement in direct negotiations, which 
failure had resulted from the intransigence and 
lack of co-operation of the Pakistan Government. 
He stressed that the solution of this matter was 
urgent, not only to safeguard the residents of the 
State, but to avoid the risk of war between India 
and Pakistan. 

After the Indian Independence Act had come 
into force on August 15, 1947, the representative 
of India explained, Kashmir had started negotia- 
tions with both India and Pakistan with regard 
to accession to one of them. India, while vitally 
interested in the decision, had not put any pressure 
on Kashmir to accede to the Indian Dominion, 
whereas Pakistan had applied coercive pressure. It 
had withheld supplies of vital commodities to the 
State, in contravention of the standstill agreement 
previously negotiated. Side by side with economic 
strangulation, armed incursions had begun to take 
place from West Punjab into the territory of 
Jammu and Kashmir State. To counteract the 
mass raid of tribesmen which started on October 
22 and to stop their advance on Srinagar, the 
Kashmir Government, on October 26, 1947, sup- 
ported by Sheikh Abdullah, leader of the most 
influential and popular organization in Kashmir, 
had acceded to the Dominion of India and had 
asked for armed aid. The Government of India 
had accepted the: accession on the understanding 
that the will of the people regarding it could be 
made clear in a plebiscite or referendum when 
law and order had been restored. The Government 
of India had had no plan to send any military 
assistance to Kashmir before October 25. 

The representative of India cited evidence to 
support the charges that the Pakistan Provincial 
and Central Governments were aiding the re- 
bellion with arms and supplies and that Pakistan 
nationals and servicemen “on leave” were partic- 
ipating in the raids. He requested the Security 
Council to use its influence and power to persuade 
the Government of Pakistan to prevent its na- 
tionals from participating in the raids and to deny 
aid to the invaders. 


At the 228th and 229th meetings on January. 


16 and 17, the representative of Pakistan replied 
to the representative of India and amplified the 
charges made in the documents submitted to the 
Council by the Government of Pakistan. He 
reviewed the history of the recent period leading 
up to partition and communal strife, which, he 
charged, had arisen from the acts and attitude 
of the Hindu extremist elements and of the 
Sikhs. He also outlined the development of an 
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alleged Sikh conspiracy to secure a partition 
the Punjab and to exterminate or expel the 
Muslims of the Eastern Punjab. 

He maintained that the Government of Indi 
had not dealt properly or adequately with attack 
on Muslims, even in the Indian capital. s 

As regards the issues in Jammu and Kashmir 
he denied that Pakistan had applied pressure t 
the Kashmir Government, pointing out that tht 
breakdown in supplies was due to confusion ane 
strife in the border area arising from the attack 
of the State forces and Sikh and Hindu band 
on the Muslim population of Kashmir. The State 
Government, he said, had planned and carried ou 
attacks on Muslims in order to create a situatior 
favorable to its accession to India. It was in self 
defence, and because of indignation aroused by 
these acts, that the Kashmir Muslims and thos 
tribesmen that were helping them were fighting 
against the State troops. 

The representative of Pakistan stated that the 
Kashmir Government had refused or ignorec 
offers of friendly discussion, had ignored accept 
ance of its own demand for an impartial inquiry 
and had called in Indian’ troops without inform 
ing Pakistan of its intended action. In the same 
way, the Indian Government, which claimed that 
it had tried to reach a settlement with Pakistan by 
negotiation, had not informed Pakistan of the 
movement of Indian troops into Kashmir unti 
after it had taken place. The Indian Government 
had not, in fact, he asserted, really tried to settle 
the issues by direct negotiation. 

He called for the evacuation from Jammu and 
Kashmir of all elements foreign to the State 
including tribesmen and Indian Army troops, as 
the best step to a just solution of the question. 


(3) Resolution of the Council of January 17, 1948 

At the 229th meeting on January 17, the 
President, speaking as the representative of 
Belgium, stated that, in view of the urgent nature 
of the question, he was submitting the following 
draft resolution (S/651) before the Council came 
to a consideration of matters of substance: 4 


“The Security Council, ‘ 

“Having heard statements on the situation in Kashmit 
from representatives of the Governments of India and 
Pakistan; 

ORercenibene the urgency of the situation; 

“Taking note of the telegram addressed on 6 January 
by its President to each of the parties and of their replies 
thereto, 

“Calls upon both the Government of India and 
Government of Pakistan to take immediately all measu 
within their power (including public appeals to thei 
people) calculated to improve the situation, and to re. 
frain from making any statements and from doing of 
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ising to be done or permitting any acts which might 
gravate the situation; 

“And further requests each of those Governments to 
form the Council immediately of any material change 
the situation which occurs or appears to either of 
sm to be about to occur while the matter is under the 
nsideration of the Council, and consult with the Coun- 
thereon.” 


The President added the following words to 
> third paragraph of the draft resolution, in 
cordance with a suggestion made by the rep- 
sentative of Colombia: “in which they announce 
sir intention to conform to the Charter”. 

The representatives of Colombia, Syria and 
nada supported the draft resolution. The rep- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. stated that the proposed 
olution would add nothing to what had already 
en done in the matter. The Security Council 
ould study the question more exhaustively and 
opt as soon as possible a resolution on the 
rits of the question designed to improve the 
uation in Kashmir and restore friendly relations 
tween India and Pakistan. The representative 
Argentina said that he would support the 
Igian draft resolution though he would have 
ferred something more effective. 

The Belgian draft resolution was adopted by 9 
tes in favor, 0 against, and 2 abstentions 
Jkrainian S.S.R., USS.R.). 


4) Conversations between Representatives of the 
Parties and the Council President 


Following the adoption of the Belgian resolu- 
n the representative of the United Kingdom 
posed that the President of the Council should 
set with the representatives of the two Govern- 
nts concerned and that under his guidance they 
yuld try to find some common ground on which 
> structure of a settlement might be built. The 
»posal met with the approval of the parties 
ncerned and the President declared his readi- 
ss to assist. No objection was voiced to the 
yposal by any representative on the Security 
uncil. 

In the course of the Council’s consideration of 
> Kashmir question, therefore, four successive 
ynthly Presidents of the Council (the represen- 
ives of Belgium, Canada; China and Colombia) 
Id. conversations with representatives of the 
O parties. The proposals and draft resolutions, 
lich were placed before the Council, and which 
> discussed below, were largely the outcome 
these continued consultations of the Presidents 
th the parties concerned. 


5) Resolution of the Council of January 20, 1948 
At the 230th meeting on January 20, the 


President, speaking as the representative of 
Belgium, submitted a draft resolution (S/654) 
which had been drawn up as a result of his talks 
with the representatives of the parties, as follows: 


“The Security Council, 

“Considering that it may investigate any dispute or any 
situation which might, by its continuance, endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security; that, 
in the existing state of affairs between India and Pakistan, 
such an investigation is a matter of urgency; 

“Adopts the following resolution: 

“A. A commission of the Security Council is hereby 
established, composed of representatives of three members 
of the United Nations, one to be selected by India, one 
to be selected by Pakistan, and the third to be designated 
by the two so selected. 

“Each representative on the Commission shall be 
entitled to select his alternates and assistants. 

“B. The Commission shall proceed to the spot as 
quickly as possible. It shall act under the authority of 
the Security Council and in accordance with the direc- 
tions it may receive from it. It shall keep the Security 
Council currently informed of its activities and of the 
development of the situation. It shall report to the 
Security Council regularly, submitting its conclusions and 
proposals. 

“C. The Commission is invested with a dual function: 

“(1) To investigate the facts pursuant to Article 34 
of the Charter; ; 

“(2) To exercise, without interrupting the work of 
the Security Council, any mediatory influence likely 
to smooth away difficulties; to carry out the directions 
given to it by the Security Council; and to report how 
far the advice and directions, if any, of the Security 
Council have been carried out. 

“D. The Commission shall perform the functions de- 
scribed in Clause C: 

“(1) In regard to the situation in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State set out in the letter of the representative 
of India addressed to the President of the Security 
Council, dated 1 January 1948, and in the letter from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Pakistan addressed 
to the Secretary-General, dated 15 January 1948; and 

“(2) In regard to other situations set out in the 
letter from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan 
addressed to the Secretary-General, dated 15 January 
1948, when the Security Council so directs. 

“E. The Commission shall take its decision by majority 
vote. It shall determine its own procedure. It may al- 
locate among its members, alternate members, their as- 
sistants, and its personnel such duties as may have to be 
fulfilled for the realization of its mission and the reach- 
ing of its conclusions. 

“FE. The Commission, its members, alternate members, 
their assistants and its personnel, shall be entitled to 
journey, separately or together, wherever the necessities 
of their tasks may require, and, in particular, within those 
territories which are the theatre of the events of which 
the Security Council is seized. 

“G. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
furnish the Commission with such personnel and assist- 
ance as it may consider necessary.” 


The representative of Pakistan noted that the 


proposed commission would constitute machinery 
which could deal with all matters pertaining to 
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the India-Pakistan dispute when the Council so 
desired. 

The representative of India replied that this 
commission could only be concerned with the 
Kashmir issue, since the other issues had not yet 
been discussed by the Council. However, the 
commission could cover other matters if the 
Council so desired after discussing such matters. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France, Syria, China and Colombia sup- 
ported the draft resolution. 

The representative of the U.SS.R. noted with 
satisfaction that India and Pakistan had expressed 
readiness to settle the question by peaceful means 
with a view to restoring good neighborly relations 
between those States. The Soviet delegation could 
not, however, approve the principle governing the 
establishment of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion should consist of States represented in the 
Security Council. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. sup- 
ported this view. 

The Security Council adopted the Belgian draft 
resolution by 9 votes in favor to 0 against, with 2 
abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 

At the 231st meeting on January 22, the Presi- 
dent, on the basis of his conversations with the 
representatives of India and Pakistan, reported 
that the parties were agreed in principle on the 
desirability of a plebiscite to determine the ac- 
cession of the State of Kashmir. 

At the 232nd, 234th and 235th meetings on 
January 23 and 24, the Council heard further 
statements by the representatives of India and 
Pakistan. The representative of India denied the 
accusations of the representative of Pakistan, 
which, he said, had been made in the hope of 
obscuring the true issue, on which the Government 
of Pakistan had no real answer. The represen- 
tative of Pakistan, on the other hand, stated that 
the Indian representative had denied reports 
which were true. He further cited evidence to 
show the lack of aid from Pakistan to the invaders. 


(6) Proposals of the Parties; Report of the President 


At the 236th meeting on January 28, the 
President reported on the conversations he had 
continued with the representatives of India and 
Pakistan. 

In response to a suggestion by the President, 
the representatives of India and Pakistan had on 
January 27 submitted written proposals (see S/- 
P.V. 236). 

The document submitted by the representative 
of India stated that the first objective to be 
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achieved was the cessation of fighting. For thi 
purpose the Government of Pakistan should us 
all its efforts to persuade invading tribesmet 
and others to withdraw from Kashmir, to ‘fl 
to such invaders passage through Pakistan ter 
tory and to refuse them assistance in any othe 
form. The next objective should be the restora 
tion of peace and normal conditions, which 
Government of India estimated would probabl 
require about six months. To achieve this, (a) al 
citizens of the State who left it on account 6 
the recent disturbances were to be invited to returt 
to their homes and to exercise all their right 
as Citizens, (b) there was to be no victimization 
(c) all political prisoners in the State were t 
be released and (d) no restrictions were to b 
imposed on legitimate political activity. 

Though after the cessation of hostilities th 
strength of the Indian troops in the State woul 
be progressively reduced, the Indian Governmen 
insisted that it would be necessary to maintaii 
Indian troops in adequate strength in Jammu an 
Kashmir to ensure not only against possible futur 
attacks from outside, but also to assist the civi 
authorities to maintain law and order. The emet 
gency administration which had been set up unde 
Sheikh Abdullah would immediately be converte 
by the ruler of Kashmir, the Maharajah, into | 
Council of Ministers in which Sheikh Abdullal 
would be Prime Minister and his colleagues woul 
be appointed by the Maharajah on his ‘advice 
The ministry would, as far as possible, functio 
as a responsible ministry. 

Finally, the Indian proposals provided that th 
interim government, immediately upon the restot 
ation of normal conditions, should convoke 
National Assembly based upon adult suffrage 
which Assembly should then constitute a Na 
tional Government. The National Governmen 
would then proceed to have a plebiscite taken o1 
the question of accession. The plebiscite woul 
be taken under the advice and observation o 
persons appointed by the United Nations. 

The Pakistan proposals, which were submitte 
in the form of a draft resolution (see S/P.V. 236) 
provided that the Security Council should direct it 
Commission established under the résolution 0 
January 20, 1948, to arrange for: 

(a) the establishment of an impartial interin 
administration in the State of Jammu an 
Kashmir; 

(b) the withdrawal from the territories of th 
State of Jammu and Kashmir of the armed force 
of the Indian Union and the tribesmen; also al 
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spassers whether belonging to Pakistan or the 
lian Union; 
(c) the return of all residents of Jammu and 
shmir State who left or were compelled to 
ve the State as a result of the disturbances; 
(d) the holding of a plebiscite to ascertain the 
e, fair and unfettered will of the people of the 
te as to whether the State should accede to 
kistan or to India. 
The President summed up the ideas that the 
ove proposals had in common as: (1) the first 
jective was the cessation of fighting; (2) India 
d Pakistan must co-operate with a view to 
aining this first objective; (3) the freedom 
the proposed plebiscite must be ensured by 
equate measures. 
He reported that on the basis of these points 
had submitted his own suggestions to the 
tties in the form of a draft resolution. This 
uft resolution took note of the agreement of 
dia and Pakistan that the future of the State 
Jammu and Kashmir should be decided through 
plebiscite to be held under the authority of 
= Security Council. In this connection the Com- 
ssion of the Security Council established by 
= resolution of January 20, 1948, was to take 
‘Oo consideration “that among the duties incum- 
nt upon it, are included those which would 
id towards promoting the cessation of acts of 
stility and violence, and which are of a par- 
ularly urgent character”. The resolution stated 
rther that “in the pursuit of this aim, the Com- 
ission shall use every diligence to ensure that 
mediatory action be exercised without delay 
d that its proposals to the Security Council be 
bmitted as soon as possible”. Such proposals 
sre to include measures designed to ensure co- 
eration between the military forces of India and 
Pakistan with a view to attaining the objectives 
entioned above and to maintaining order and 
curity in the future. The Commission was also 
report to the Security Council on the results 
its mediatory action and as to the fulfilment 
such conditions as would be necessary to 
larantee the liberty of the plebiscite. 
Opening the discussion on his report to the 
ymuncil, the President expressed the view that 
e Council should concentrate on the idea of 
plebiscite, concerning which there were grounds 
rt agreement. 
The representative of India thought that it 
ould be putting the cart before the horse to 
scuss a plebiscite before discussing the measures 
cessary to bring about the cessation of fighting. 
The representative of Pakistan contended that 


the representative of India was over-simplifying 
the matter and that, in fact, the only common 
ground that might lead to a general settlement 
without great delay was a plebiscite. He considered 
that it should be discussed first. 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
that the plebiscite proposal should »be discussed 
first. The best way to stop the fighting was to 
assure those engaged in it that a fair settlement 
ensuring their rights would be arrived at. 


(7) Belgian Draft Resolutions 

At the 237th meeting on January 29, the 
President, speaking as the representative of 
Belgium, stated that measures to end the violence 
and to conduct a plebiscite were two aspects of 
the same prablem: that of restoring order and 
tranquility in Jammu and Kashmir. He therefore 
introduced two draft resolutions (S/661, S/662). 
The first stated that “the Security Council is of 
the opinion that such plebiscite [to determine the 
question of the accession of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir to Pakistan or to India} must be 
organized, held and supervised under its author- 
ity”. The second resolution contained the follow- 
ing provisions: 

“(1) In the accomplishment of its functions, the 
Commission of the Security Council [established by the 
Council’s resolution of January 20] shall take into con- 
sideration that, among the duties incumbent upon it, 
are included those which would tend towards promoting 
the cessation of acts of hostility and violence, and which 
are of a particularly urgent character. 

“(2) In the pursuit of this aim, the Commission shall 


use every diligence to ensure that its mediatory action be 
exercised without delay.” 


The representatives of the United States, Canada, 
China, France and Syria supported the draft reso- 
lutions submitted by the President. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, 
while supporting the two draft resolutions, sug- 
gested that the Commission should be regarded 
primarily as one to apply a settlement made in 
the Council. He thought that the crucial point 
regarding a plebiscite was that it would have to 
be considered fair by all concerned. 

The representative of India opposed both draft 
resolutions. He considered that the one relating 
to the cessation of fighting was far too innocuous 
to achieve its aim; the concrete proposals that 
India had tried to make to that end had apparently 
been brushed aside. He asked that the aid 
furnished by Pakistan to invading tribesmen 
should be considered a threat to the peace within 
the meaning of the Charter. 

At the 239th meeting on February 3, 1948, the 
representative of India suggested that the Belgian 
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draft resolution regarding the cessation of fighting 
should be amended to include a recommendation 
from the Security Council to Pakistan to stop its 
aid and refuse supplies to the invaders of Kashmir 
and a recommendation to the Commission to 
regard as particularly urgent the promotion of 
measutes to bring an end to the fighting and acts 
of hostility as quickly as possible. 

With regard to a plebiscite, he submitted that 
the actual taking of the plebiscite was a matter 
entirely for the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
its people. The Maharajah of Kashmir, he stated, 
was prepared to take the steps necessary for 
the establishment of a responsible government 
as soon as peace was restored. To bring in an 
outside administration, however, would represent 
an amount of encroachment on the ordinary 
sovereign powers of any state to which no state 
would be willing to agree. He therefore suggested 
that the Belgian resolution regarding a plebiscite 
be amended to the effect that “the Security Council 
recommends that the plebiscite be taken under 
the advice and subject to the observation of 
persons appointed by the Council”. 

He stated that unless both draft resolutions were 
agreed to in the form he had suggested it would 
be difficult for the Indian delegation to agree 
to either by itself, as, together, these resolutions 
would represent the maximum concessions which 
the Indian delegation was prepared to make. 

At the 239th and 240th meetings on February 
3 and 4, 1948, the representative of, Pakistan 
stated that the views of. India and Pakistan differed 
not on the question of stopping the fighting, but 
on how it might be stopped. All proposals which 
India had thus far advanced left a gap between the 
withdrawal of the tribesmen and the end of the 
fighting. Once the tribesmen had been withdrawn 
or had been forced out, the fighting would not 
end, as argued by the representative of India. 
He explained that the Pakistan proposal which had 
been submitted to the President on January 27, in 
the form of a draft resolution, was based on the 
expressed views of the members of the Council. 

Noting that the acceptance of accession was 
provisional and that the final decision would be 
taken by means of a plebiscite, he said that it 
was therefore irrelevant to inquire whether the 
holding of a plebiscite came under international 
jurisdiction or not. 

He objected to the Indian proposals on the 
ground that they called for the retention of Indian 
troops in Kashmir to maintain law and order, 
and for an interim regime to be headed by Sheikh 


Abdullah during the period leading up to 
plebiscite. 

The Pakistan delegation was prepared to accep 
the two draft resolutions presented by the rep 
resentative of Belgium, in the light of observation 
and conditions expressed during the Council 
discussion to the effect that hostilities had to b 
ended by a fair and acceptable settlement, whi 
should be followed up by a plebiscite whi 
would appear. fair to all concerned. 

The representative of Argentina said that 7 
delegation would not be able to vote for an 
resolution which did not provide that a plebiscit 
be prepared, held and conducted under the authot 
ity of the Security Council. The matter havin 
been referred to the Council, the latter had ~ 
perfect right to decide the solution that it wishe 
to see adopted. He was convinced that, if th 
people of Kashmir were assured that they them 
selves would decide their future, they would la 
down their arms and the tribes would withdray 

The representative of the United States state 
that an interim government need exist only fo 
such time as was mecessary to set up machinef 
for the holding of a fair plebiscite, after whic 
time such a government would have no mot 
authority. In his view, what was involved was th 
external sovereignty of Jammu and Kashmir. H 
cited authorities to support the view that th 
Maharajah would not lose his sovereignty throug 
the formation of an interim administration, bt 
would merely be exercising it to meet an emel 
gency. India, he considered, was fully authorize 
to go through with all the negotiations that wet 
necessaty to bring about a solution of thi 
problem. 

At the 241st meeting on February 5, the ref 
resentative of China expressed the view that th 
Security Council might well recommend to th 
Government of Pakistan that its legal and mor 
influence should be thrown in the direction ¢ 
pacification, and that the tribesmen should 
stopped from further fighting. In addition, b 
recommended that the Council should appeal 1 
the Government of India to withdraw its troof 
gradually from Kashmir. He suggested that, afte 
the fundamental’ principles had been determine 
by the Council, large discretionary powers shoul 
be left to the Commission. 

The representative of France stated that th 
attention of the Security Council should b 
directed to the plebiscite question. He associate 
himself with the opinion that a plebiscite woul 
not bring into question either the person or th 
sovereignty of the Maharajah. He suggested tha 
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ior to the holding of a plebiscite, an interim 
thority composed of the chiefs of the National 
mnference and of the Muslim Conference should 
established. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
ought that what was wanted was a real and 
tal cessation of fighting, and considered that it 
juld be easier for the Security Council itself 
obtain the agreements and concessions which 
ight be required on both sides. He maintained 
at a plebiscite was vital to end the fighting and 
at it must be fair in the view of all concerned. 
e thought that the Belgian draft resolutions 
sre inadequate, as they did not meet with the 
proval of both parties. 


(8) Colombian Draft Resolution 


Also at the 241st meeting on February 5, the 
presentative of Colombia presented a memoran- 
im which was later, at the 245th meeting on 
bruary 11, submitted as a draft resolution 
3/671). This resolution took note of the agree- 
ent of the parties that the question of the 
cession of Jammu and Kashmir should be 
ttled by a plebiscite under international auspices. 
declared that in the view of the Council the 
ebiscite was the most desirable and democratic 
ethod of determining the future status of the 
mmu and Kashmir State, provided the will of 
e people was given free, fair and unfettered 
pression and further that an interim administra- 
yn, which would command the full confidence 
id respect of the people of Jammu and Kashmir, 
as essential to the attainment of the aims and 
urposes of the Colombian resolution. The resolu- 
In provided that the membership of the Com- 
ission set up under the resolution of January 
) should be increased to five: one member to 
» chosen by India, one by Pakistan, and three 
y the Security Council. It provided also that 
e Council should recommend to Pakistan to use 
| efforts to persuade the invaders to withdraw. 
| this connection the Commission should seek 
ensure co-operation between the military forces 
‘India and Pakistan to bring about the cessation 
‘fighting in Jammu and Kashmir and to maintain 
der and security until the question of accession 
as determined by the plebiscite. The Council 
ould further recommend that the emergency 
Iministration of Jammu and Kashmir be reor- 
nized on the advice of the Commission, giving 
lequate proportional representation to the differ- 
jt groups and interests in the population. After 
e fighting had ceased (a) all citizens of Jammu 
1d Kashmir who had left on account of the 


recent disturbances were to be invited to return 
and to exercise their rights without any restric- 
tions on legitimate political activity, (b) there 
was to be no victimization and (c) all political 
prisoners were to be released. The plebiscite 
would be organized under the advice and super- 
vision of the Commission. 

Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, as representative 
of India, said that the subject of the dispute before 
the Council was not the administration of the State 
of Kashmir, but the aid being given by the 
Pakistan Government to tribesmen invading the 
State. He headed the emergency administration 
of Kashmir, he said, because the people of his 
country wished him to be at the helm of affairs. 
He pointed out that anyone replacing him could 
not be impartial, for the people of Kashmir were 
in favor either of Pakistan or of India. Pakistan’s 
request for an outside administration meant that 
the people of the State should have no hand in 
the running of the country. As far as the Indian 
Army was concerned, he saw no reason to fear 
that it would interfere with the exercise of a free 
vote, as a Commission of the Security Council 
would see to it that troops would be stationed 
only at certain strategic points. 

The representative of India, at the 242nd meet- 
ing on February 6, stated that the questions of 
accession and the holding of a plebiscite were 
matters that came within the ambit of internal 
sovereignty. Referring to the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the representative of Colombia, he 
stated that the paragraph dealing with recommen- 
dations to Pakistan should be strengthened. He 
stated further that he could not agree that the 
Commission should have any jurisdiction with 
regard to the reorganization of the emergency 
administration or that the Commission could 
exercise any functions of an executive character. 

The representative of Pakistan said that Sheikh 
Abdullah’s statement showed how much impar- 
tiality could be expected from an administration 
under him. No one had expressed any desire to 
deprive the people of Kashmir of their due 
share in the administration of their own country; 
all that was suggested was that the authority of 
the administration should be in impartial hands 
during the interim period. He charged that the 
object of the Indian scheme was to prevent a 
plebiscite from being held until the power and 
authority of Sheikh Abdullah’s Government had 
been consolidated over the whole of Kashmir. 
He stated further, at the 244th meeting on Febru- 
ary 11, that the Azad Kashmir Government (the 
provisional Government organized by the Muslim 
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insurgents of Jammu and Kashmir) would not 
lay down arms if the only part that the United 
Nations was to take in a plebiscite would be to 
observe it. A Commission that merely observed, 
or even supervised, the actual polling and record- 
ing of votes, would not be able to gauge what 
pressure might be brought upon the people. 


(9) Request for Adjournment 

At the 244th meeting of the Council on 
February 11, the President reported a request 
from the representative of India to adjourn pro- 
ceedings on the India-Pakistan case, to enable his 
delegation to return immediately to New Delhi 
for consultation. 

After some discussion at the 244th, 245th and 
246th meetings about the. desirability of such a 
precedent as would be involved in the return 
home of the Indian delegation during the con- 
sideration of a dispute in which India was a party, 
the President stated that, unless a grave emet- 
gency arose, the Council would direct its attention 
to aspects of the Indian-Pakistan question other 
than that of Jammu and Kashmir. 

(10) Continuation of the Discussion of the 
Jammu-Kashmir Question 

At the 265th meeting on March 9, after the 
return of the representative of India, the Council 
resumed its consideration of the Jammu and 
Kashmir question. 

The representative of India, reporting on the 
consultations he had held with his Government, 
stated that it had explored all avenues of reach- 
ing a settlement. The settlement which his Gov- 
ernment desired would put an end at the earliest 
possible moment to the fighting that was going 
on and would lay the foundations for a more 
permanent understanding between the two coun- 
tries. He hoped that the Security Council would 
realize that the highest priority must still be given 
to the measures that should be taken to stop the 
fighting in Kashmir. 

With regard to the proposal to substitute a 
neutral administration for the one now function- 
ing, he considered that a fundamental constitu- 
tional issue was involved. Any attempt to demand 
that the internal administration of a sovereign 
state should be put into the hands of an outside 
agency, he stated, was an unthinkable proposition; 
he urged the Security Council not to press the 
idea. In this connection he drew attention to a 
proclamation which had been issued by the 
Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir since the 
Council had last considered the matter, and 
which made the following points: (1) full re- 
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sponsible government was conceded to the peopl 
of the State; (2) suitable machinery should b 
set up as early as possible to frame a constitutio 
to that end; (3) the emergency administratio 
would be converted into a regular Council ¢ 
Ministers under the existing State constitutiot 
He had received a cable from the head of th 
new Council of Ministers stating that he we 
endeavoring to include in his Cabinet represent 
tives of schools of political opinion other tha 
his own. 

With regard to the question of the retentic 
of the armed forces of India, he stated that 
there was anything short of complete withdraw 
that could be done for the purpose of ensurir 
non-interference with the plebiscite, the Indi 
delegation would be quite prepared to receit 
suggestions. The retention of the armed fore 
was an obligation of India to the State of Jamm 
and Kashmir, for ensuring its defence fro 
external aggression and for aiding it to mai 
tain internal law and order. He was anxious, tl 
representative of India declared, that the machine 
for conducting the plebiscite should have as mu 
independence as possible, consistent with 1 
maintenance of the sovereignty of the Jammu at 
Kashmir State and of its proper relations wi 
the Government of India. 

The representative of Pakistan said that t 
position of the Indian delegation on the questi 
under discussion was exactly the same as whi 
the proceedings had been adjourned. What h 
been represented as a great concession—the no 
interference of the armed forces of India wi 
a plebiscite in Kashmir—had been implicit 
the situation all the time. He stated that t 
Government of India and the Maharajah 
Kashmir, in issuing the proclamation referr 
to by the representative of India, had taken 
step which, far from contributing to a soluti 
of the problem, made that solution much me 
difficult. He asserted that, if a plebiscite we 
held under the conditions proposed by the re 
resentative of India and the result disclosed 
majority to be in favor of accession to Ind 
it was unlikely to be accepted as a fair and ji 
decision. He contended that it was impossil 
to eliminate the possibility of pressure by 
partial administration. 

If, among the conditions submitted by t 
Pakistan delegation as essential for the holdi 
of a free plebiscite, there was any condition 
which even a suspicion might attach that 
acceptance would in any way put pressure up 
any portion of the electorate to vote in fay 
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Pakistan, the Pakistan delegation would with- 
ww that condition. As for the conditions in- 
ted upon by the representative of India, there 
s clear evidence and well-founded apprehen- 
mn that they would in themselves amount to 
sssure and coercion upon the people to vote 
the other side. 


(11) Chinese Drajt Resolution 


At the 269th meeting on March 18, 1948, the 
ssident, speaking as the representative of 
ina, introduced a draft resolution (S/699) 
ich provided that the Security Council recom- 
nd to the parties acceptance of the following 
ticles of Settlement: 

The Government of Pakistan would undertake 
use its best endeavors (a) to secure the with- 
wal from Jammu and Kashmir of intruding 
9esmen and Pakistan nationals; (b) to prevent 
y further intrusion into the State by denying 
nsit through and bases in Pakistan territory, 
1 by forbidding the furnishing of military and 
ler supplies to all elements engaged in hostility 
violence against the State; (c) to persuade all 
ruders that the present Articles of Settlement, 
epted by India and Pakistan, provided full 
edom to all inhabitants of the State, regardless 
creed, caste or party, to express their views 
1 to vote on the question of accession of the 
te, and that therefore they should cease fight- 
; and co-operate in the maintenance of peace 
1 order. 

The Government of India for its part was to 
hdraw its troops from Jammu and Kashmir 
gressively, but if, for purposes of defence and 
urity, a certain portion was left, those troops 
yuld be stationed at such points as not to 
ord any intimidation, or appearance of intimi- 
ion, to the inhabitants of the State. The Gov- 
ment of India was to establish in Jammu and 
shmir a plebiscite administration with the sole 
1 full authority to administer a plebiscite on the 
estion of accession of the State. The top officers 
the plebiscite administration were to be neutral 
ernational personalities nominated by the Sec- 
ary-General of the United Nations, but would 
isider themselves, for the time being, as officers 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir. They 
uld have the authority to nominate their sub- 
linates and to frame the regulations which 
uld govern the plebiscite. In order to respect 
sovereignty of a Member State, however, 
hh nominees were to be formally appointed and 
ulations formally promulgated by the State of 
nmu and Kashmir. 


Further, the Government of India was to under- 
take to prevent any threat, coercion or intimida- 
tion on the voters in the plebiscite and was to 
cause this undertaking to be known to all con- 
cerned as an international obligation binding 
on all public authorities in Jammu and Kashmir. 
The Government of India should use, and should 
request the Government of the State to use, its 
best endeavors to effect the withdrawal from 
the State of Indian nationals not normally resident 
therein who entered it for unlawful purposes since 
August 15, 1947. 

The Government of India should also urge 
the State government to ensure that (a) all 
citizens who had left the State on account of 
the disturbances were invited to return and were 
free to exercise all their rights as citizens; (b) 
there was no victimization; (c) all political 
prisoners were released; (d) minorities in all 
parts of the State were accorded adequate pro- 
tection. 

The Commission of the Security Council was 
to certify to the Council after the plebiscite 
whether the plebiscite had been really free and 
impartial. The Government of India was to use 
its best endeavors to ensure that, in the composi- 
tion of the interim government of Jammu and 
Kashmir, provision was made for adequate rep- 
resentation of all major political groups in the 
State. The Government of India was to appoint 
an official of high standing, to be stationed in the 
State during the interim period, who would have 
the power to cause to be fulfilled by the State 
Government all international obligations arising 
out of the Articles of Settlement. The Security 
Council, finally, was to instruct its Commission 
to offer its good offices and mediation in the 
implementation of the above Articles of Settle- 
ment. 

The representative of Pakistan, referring to this 
draft resolution, recalled that the Government 
of India had undertaken that its troops, in Kashmir 
for the sole purpose of repelling the raiders, 
would not be kept there a moment after that 
object had been attained and law and order 
restored. This would have to be achieved before 
the plebiscite could be held. With regard to the 
proposals in the Chinese draft resolution for 
ensuring a fair plebiscite, he asked how, though 
Overt pressure might not be applied, the Com- 
mission could ensure elimination of other forms 
of pressure, and on what basis the Security 
Council would judge whether the plebiscite had 
or had not been fair or impartial if some evidence 
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of pressure did come to the notice of the 
Commission. 

Regarding the proposal for the appointment 
by the Indian Government of a high official to 
be stationed in the State with/the power to cause 
to be fulfilled by the State Government all inter- 
national obligations arising out of the Articles of 
Settlement, he stated that the Commission might 
accept this officer's interpretation of conditions 
so that, given the delicacy of the situation, this 
proposal might operate to the prejudice of Pakistan 
and in favor of the Dominion of India. If the 
proposed resolution failed to bring about a settle- 
ment that would persuade the Azad Kashmir 
Government to lay down its arms, it would fail 
to achieve anything, the representative of Pakistan 
stated, and he doubted whether terms of this 
draft resolution could have that effect upon the 
Azad Kashmir Government. 

The representative of India stated that, before 
a plebiscite could be considered, the fact that those 
fighting the Governments of Kashmir and India 
had received aid from Pakistan had to be recog- 
nized; and an undertaking had to be obtained from 
the Government of Pakistan that it would do its 
utmost to prevent such assistance. In the matter 
of the withdrawal of troops from the State, he took 
it that the Security Council recognized that, even 
after fighting had stopped, troops would have 
to be retained to maintain law and order, and 
that, in the circumstances, such troops could only 
be Indian Army troops. 

The Government of India was willing, he stated 
further, to eliminate the influence of the adminis- 
tration in practically all matters relating to the 
conduct of the plebiscite; he thought this about 
the utmost that the Security Council could af- 
ford to’ request in this respect. While he might 
have something to say later about details, he 
thought that the Government of India was quite 
ptepared to consider the Chinese draft resolution 
On its merits without serious modification. 

The President, speaking as the representative 
of China, stated that apparently his draft reso- 
Jution was opposed by the representative of 
Pakistan as not going far enough and not pro- 
viding adequate safeguards. He thought that 
the Security Council should aim at the maximum 
agreement possible between the two delegations, 
but that some margin of disagreement would 
remain. 

The representative of France considered that 
the Chinese draft resolution constituted a kind 
of synthesis of previous draft resolutions, and 
he hoped that the Security Council would carry 
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on its work on the basis of amendments to thi 
draft resolution. He thought that the territor 
of Jammu and Kashmir clearly had to be provide 
with forces necessary to guarantee the maintenant 
of law and order. Experience seemed to him t 
show that a satisfactory plebiscite, could be hel 
only where there was an authority and a forc 
to ensure public order. 


(12) Resolution of the Council of April 21, 1948 

At the 284th meeting on April 17, 1948, th 
President, speaking as the representative ¢ 
Colombia, together with the representatives ¢ 
Belgium, Canada, China, the United Kingdom an 
the United States, introduced the following dra 
resolution (S/726): 


“The Security Council, 

“Having considered the complaint of the Governmet 
of India concerning the dispute over the State of Jamm 
and Kashmir, having heard the representative of Ind 
in support of that complaint and the reply and count 
complaints of the representative of Pakistan; 

“Being strongly of the opinion that the early restor 
tion of peace and order in Jammu and Kashmir is e€ 
sential and that India and Pakistan should do their u 
most to bring about a cessation of all fighting; 

“Noting with satisfaction that both India and Pakista 
desire that the question of the accession of Jammu af 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan should be decided throug 
the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscit 

“Considering that the continuation of the dispute 
likely to endanger international peace and security, 

“Reaffirms the Council’s resolution of 17 January; 

“Resolves that the membership of the Commission e 
tablished by the resolution of the Council of 20 Januai 
1948 shall be increased to five and shall include, in add 
tion to the membership in that resolution, representativ 
of ... and... [to be elected later] and that if th 
membership of the Commission has not been complete 
within ten days from the date of the adoption of th 
tesolution the President of the Council may designai 
such other Member or Membets of the United Nations 
are required to complete the membership of five; 

‘Instructs the Commission to proceed at once to tk 
Indian sub-continent and there place its good offices an 
mediation at the disposal of the Governments of Ind 
and Pakistan with a view to facilitating the taking « 
the necessary measures, both with respect to the restor: 
tion of peace and order and to the holding of a plebiscii 
by the two Governments, acting in co-operation with of 
another and with the Commission, and further instruc 
the Commission to keep the Council informed of tt 
action taken under the resolution, and to this end, 

“Recommends to the Governments of India and Paki 
tan the following measures as those which in the opinio 
of the Council are appropriate to bring about a cessatio 
of the fighting and to create proper conditions for a fre 
and impartial plebiscite to decide whether the State « 
Jammu and Kashmir is to accede to India or Pakistai 

“A. Restoration of Peace and Order 

“1. The Government of Pakistan should undertak 
to use its best endeavours: 

“(a) To secure the withdrawal from the State « 

Jammu and Kashmir of tribesmen and Pakistani ni 
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tionals not normally resident therein who have entered 
the State for the purposes of fighting, and to prevent 
any intrusion into the State of such elements and any 
furnishing of material aid to those fighting in the 
State. 

“(b) To make known to all concerned that the 
measures indicated in this and the following para- 
graphs provide full freedom to all subjects of the 
State, regardless of creed, caste, or party, to express 
their views and to vote on the question of the acces- 
sion of the State, and that therefore they should co- 
operate in the maintenance of peace and order. 

“2. The Government of India should: 

“(a) When it is established to the satisfaction of 
the Commission set up in accordance with the Council’s 
resolution of 20 January that the tribesmen are with- 
drawing and that arrangements for the cessation of 
the fighting have become effective, put into operation 
in consultation with the Commission a plan for with- 
drawing their own forces from Jammu and Kashmir 
and reducing them progtessively to the minimum 
strength required for the support of the civil power 
in the maintenance of law and order; 

“(b) Make known that the withdrawal is taking 
place in stages and announce the completion of each 
stage; 

“(c) When the Indian forces shall have been re- 
duced to the minimum strength mentioned in (a) 
above, atrange in consultation with the Commission 
for the stationing of the remaining forces to be carried 
out in accordance with the following principles: 

“(i) That the presence of troops should not af- 
ford any intimidation or appearance of intimidation 
to the inhabitants of the State, 

“(ii) That as small a number as possible should 
be retained in forward areas, 

“(iii) That any reserve of troops which may be 
included in the total strength should be located with- 
in their present base area. 

“3. The Government of India should agree that, until 
h time as the Plebiscite Administration referred to 
ow finds it necessary to exercise the powers of direc- 
n and supervision over the State forces and police 
vided for in paragraph 8, they will be held in areas 
be agreed upon with the Plebiscite Administrator. 
‘4. After the plan referred to in paragraph 2(a) 
ve has been put into operation, personnel recruited 
ally in each district should so far as possible be utilized 
the re-establishment and maintenance of law and order 
h due regard to protection of minorities, subject to 
h additional requirements as may be specified by the 
biscite Administration referred to in paragraph 7. 
‘5. If these local forces should be found to be inade- 
ite, the Commission, subject to the agreement of both 
Government of India and the Government of Pakis- 
, Should arrange for the use of such forces of either 
minion as it deems effective for the purpose of pacifica- 
1. 
‘B. Plebiscite 
‘6. The Government of India should undertake to 
ure that the Government of the State invite the major 
itical groups to designate responsible representatives 
share equitably and fully in the conduct of the ad- 
nistration at the Ministerial level, while the plebiscite 
being prepared and carried out. 
‘7. The Government of India should undertake that 
re will be established in Jammu and Kashmir a 


Plebiscite Administration to hold a plebiscite as soon as 
possible on the question of the accession of the State 
to India or Pakistan. 

“8. The Government of India should undertake that 
there will be delegated by the State to the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministration such powers as the latter considers neces- 
saty for holding a fair and impartial plebiscite, includ- 
ing, for that purpose only, the direction and supervision 
of the State forces and police. 

“9. The Government of India should at the request of 
the Plebiscite Administration make available from the 
Indian forces such assistance as the Plebiscite Administra- 
tion may require for the performance of its functions. 

“10. (a) The Government of India should agree 

that a nominee of the Secretary-General of the United 

Nations will be appointed to be the Plebiscite Ad- 

ministrator. 

“(b) The Plebiscite Administrator, acting as an 
officer of the State of Jammu and Kashmir should have 
authority to nominate his assistants and other sub- 
otdinates and to draft regulations governing the plebis- 
cite. Such nominees should be formally appointed and 
such draft regulations should be formally promulgated 
by the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

“(c) The Government of India should undertake 
that the Government of Jammu and Kashmir will ap- 
point fully qualified persons norhinated by the Plebis- 
cite Administrator to act as special magistrates within 
the State judicial system to hear cases which in the 
opinion of the Plebiscite Administrator have a serious 
bearing on the preparation for and the conduct of a 
free and impartial plebiscite. 

“(d) The terms of service of the Administrator 
should form the subject of a separate negotiation be- 
tween the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the Government of India. The Administrator should 
fix the terms of service of his «assistants and sub- 
ordinates. 

“(e) The Administrator should have the right to 
communicate direct with the Government of the State 
and with the Commission of the Security Council and, 
through the Commission, with the Security Council, 
with the Governments of India and Pakistan and with 
their representatives with the Commission. It would 
be his duty to bring to the notice of any or all of the 
foregoing (as he in his discretion may decide) any 
circumstances arising which may tend, in his opinion, 
to interfere with the freedom of the plebiscite. 

“11. The Government of India should undertake 
to prevent and to give full support to the Administrator 
and his staff in preventing any threat, coercion or in- 
timidation, bribery or other undue influence on the voters 
in the plebiscite, and the Government of India should 
publicly announce and should cause the Government of 
the State to announce this undertaking as an international 
obligation binding on all public authorities and officials 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

“12. The Government of India should themselves and 
through the Government of the State declare and make 
known that all subjects of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, regardless of creed, caste or party, will be safe 
and free in expressing their views and in voting on the 
question of the accession of the State and that there will 
be freedom of the Press, speech and assembly and freedom 
of travel in the State, including freedom of lawful entry 
and exit. 

“13. The Government of India should use and should 
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ensure that the Government of the State also use their 
best endeavours to effect the withdrawal from the State 
of all Indian nationals other than those who are normally 
resident therein or who on or since 15 August 1947 have 
entered it for a lawful purpose. 

“14. The Government of India should ensure that the 
Government of the State release all political prisoners 
and take all possible steps so that: 

“(a) All citizens of the State who have left it on 
account of disturbances are invited, and are free, to 
return to their homes and to exercise their rights as 
citizens; 

“(b) There is no victimization; 

“(c) Minorities in all parts of the State are ac- 
corded adequate protection. 

“15. The Commission of the Security Council should, 
at the end of the plebiscite, certify to the Council whether 
the plebiscite has or has not been really free and im- 
partial. 

“C. General Provisions 

“16. The Governments of India and Pakistan should 
each be invited to nominate a representative to be at- 
tached to the Commission for such assistance as it may 
require in the performance of its task. 

“17. The Commission should establish in Jammu and 
Kashmir such observers as it may require of any of the 
proceedings in pursuance of the measures indicated in 
the foregoing paragraphs. 

“18. The Security Council Commission penta carry 
out the tasks assigned to it herein.” 


Commenting on the draft resolution, the Presi- 
dent stated that it represented the most considered 
views of the sponsors on the best approach they 
could propose to this problem. 

The representative of Canada stated that this 
draft resolution would fail to achieve its purpose 
if the two parties themselves did not continue 
to make every effort to come together and co- 
Operate in respect to its implementation. 

The representative of China. stated that he 
did not know of any previous plebiscite where 
the safeguards for freedom and impartiality had 
been so numerous and strict as those provided for 
in this draft resolution. He noted that nothing 
in the draft impaired the inherent right of self- 
defence in the event that the calculations of the 
sponsors were wrong and a large invasion of 
Jammu and Kashmir were to take place. Refer- 
ring to paragraph 6 of the draft resolution dealing 
with the representation of major political groups 
in the conduct of the administration, he stated that 
this provision was for the purpose of ensuring 
that there would be no undue administrative inter- 
ference with the plebiscite. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
doubted whether any peaceful settlement could 
be obtained at all unless the problem could be 
solved on the basis of the formula given in 
paragraph 6. He was convinced that the measures 
in this draft resolution would lead to an honest 
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plebiscite and a fair and just result, and he was 
certain that there was nothing in the resolution 
which the Indian Government could not safely 
and honorably accept. ; 

The representative of the United States stated 
that this plan was not a final solution. It did 
not pretend to be more than a recommendation, 
involving the creation of a subordinate organ 
representing the Security Council to help the twe 
parties in accordance with their request. 

The representative of France supported the 
draft resolution. 

At the 285th meeting on April 19, the represen 
tative of India stated that it was a matter ol 
profound disappointment to the delegation ©} 
India that the Chinese draft resolution of Maret 
18 (S/699) had been twisted out of shape it 
its essential particulars. That scheme had beet 
so attenuated in the draft resolution now befor 
the Council that the delegation of India was unabl 
to agree to it. 

He stated that the Government of Pakistar 
had made no attempt since the resolution 0 
January 17 to prevent any intrusion of raider 
into the State or any furnishing of aid to thos 
fighting in the State. The failure of the presen 
draft resolution to mention the persistent anc 
continuing breach of an international obligatiot 
and to call upon Pakistan to repair that bread 
was a grave one. The accession of Kashmir to thi 
Dominion of India subsisted and would continu 
to subsist unless the plebiscite to be held wen 
against India. Until then, Pakistan had no con 
stitutional position in Jammu and Kashmir an 
there could be no case for allowing the inter 
vention of Pakistan at any stage. The whol 
of the State, including the area now under th 
control of the rebels and raiders, would hay 
to come under one government after the fightin, 
ceased; and India, which under its instrument 0 
accession was responsible for the defence of th 
State, would have to station garrisons on th 
State’s western frontiers. He also opposed para 
graph 6 of the draft resolution, which dealt wit 
the representation of major political groups 1 
the conduct of the administration, stating tha 
to think of a coalition government in such cif 
cumstances was to invite a paralysis of the Kashmi 
administration during the period that was in con 
templation. Reduction of the strength of th 
Indian Army in Kashmir should not be carrie 
below the minimum required not only for th 
maintenance of law and order, but also fo 
defence against external aggression. He coul 
not agree to paragraph 5, which was a roundabou 
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ethod of trying to introduce Pakistan forces 
ito the Jammu and Kashmir State. He opposed 
le provision vesting direction and supervision of 
tate forces and the police in the plebiscite 
dministrator, and that giving the Administrator 
ie liberty of communicating directly with an 
utside Government. 

The representative of India stated that if the 
raft resolution was carried despite the objections 
id opposition of the delegation of India, his Gov- 
‘ment would have to decide its course of action 
| the circumstances so cteated. 

The representative of Pakistan contended that, 
ith regard to the two main matters in dispute, 
le withdrawal of the armed forces of India and 
le setting up of an impartial administration, the 
raft resolution did not proceed on the principles 
hich the Security Council itself had thought 
sential. If both Dominions were vitally in- 
rested in the plebiscite, and if fair conditions 
ad to be brought about to prevent any prejudice 
) either party's position, the draft resolution was 
0 one-sided. The continuation of Sheikh Abdul- 
h at the head of the Kashmir Government was 
ound to influence heavily in favor of India the 
irness and impartiality of the plebiscite. 

The draft resolution, the representative of Pak- 
tan stated further, did not provide for the con- 
ngency that the Pakistan Government, in order 
discharge obligations under this resolution, 
ight have to have at its disposal a certain num- 
er of its forces. He stated that if “forward areas” 
see paragraph A 2 (c) (il)) meant any areas 
present under the control of the Azad Kashmir 
Muslim) ‘forces, they would not agree to lay 
own their arms and allow occupation of their 
eas by an Indian army. He thought there was 
contradiction between paragraphs 5 and 9. He 
sked the meaning of paragraph 6, which he 
lought should be made clearer. Past victimization 
ad to be neutralized if there was to be no victim- 
ation. 

He submitted some suggestions for amendments 
) the draft resolution. One suggestion called for 
1e stationing of Pakistan troops in predominantly 
fuslim areas, and of Indian or State troops in 
redominantly non-Muslim areas. He also pro- 
osed that there should be equal representation 
1) the Government of the State for each major 
olitical group—namely, the National Conference, 
1e Muslim Conference and the Azad Kashmir, 
hich would each be invited to designate an equal 
umber of responsible representatives. 

At the 286th meeting on April 21, the repre- 
sntative of Syria stated that if the Government of 
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Pakistan was not convinced that a free plebiscite 
would be guaranteed by the joint resolution, it 
could not be expected to convince others. In that 
case, the Indian forces in Kashmir would continue 
to fight with the tribesmen and with the opposing 
party, in order to try to establish peace, and the 
proposed resolution would not be, effective in 
leading towards a peaceful solution of the matter. 
As long as the draft resolution did not have the 
support of both parties, he preferred to abstain 
from voting. 

The representative of the United States stated 
that paragraph 6, concerning the representation of 
major political groups in the interim administra- 
tion, did not mean that the predominantly Muslim 
character of the population of the State should be 
a criterion, or that any undue advantage should 
be given to one group merely because it held 
power at the present moment. The principle 
involved was that of neutralization of the Govern- 
ment in so far as the issue of accession was con- 
cerned. 

The Council then adopted the draft resolution 
(S/726) paragraph by paragraph. At the 287th 
meeting on April 23, Belgium and Colombia, in 
accordance with the terms of the resolution 
adopted at the previous meeting, wete added to 
the Commission by 7 votes in favor to O against, 
with 4 abstentions (Belgium, Colombia, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). At the 289th meeting, on May 
7, 1948, the President designated the United 
States as the third member of the Commission, in 
view of the failure of Argentina (selected by 
Pakistan) and Czechoslovakia (selected by In- 
dia), to agree upon a third member. 

The representative of India at the 290th meet- 
ing on May 7, read a letter (S/734) addressed by 
the Prime Minister of India to the President of 
the Security Council. The Government of India 
regretted that it was not possible for it to imple- 
ment those parts of the resolution of April 21 to 
which their objections had been clearly stated by 
the Indian delegation. If the Council should still 
decide to send out the Commission referred to in 
the preamble of the resolution, the Government of 
India would be glad to confer with it. 


c. CONSIDERATION OF OTHER MATTERS 


While the Council adjourned its consideration 
of the Jammu and Kashmir question to permit the 
representative of India to return to New Delhi for 
consultation, it turned to the question of Junagadh 
and other states, the first of the other matters in 
the Pakistan complaint against India. 
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(1) Question of Junagadh and Other States 


At the 250th and 257th meetings on February 
18 and 26, the Council heard statements by the 
representatives of India and Pakistan. 

The representative of Pakistan charged that 
when the Dominion of India had perceived that 
Junagadh was contemplating accession to Pak- 
istan, India had not only protested to Pakistan, but 
had taken various steps to make life intolerable 
within Junagadh for its people. In violation of 
the standstill agreement with Pakistan, the Indian 
Government had cut off all communications and 
supplies. 

In the meantime, while exchanges had been 
taking place between the Government of India 
and the Government of Pakistan, a so-called pro- 
visional government of Junagadh had been set 
up on Dominion of India territory and had taken 
possession of certain Junagadh property in that 
territory. Under the leadership of the so-called 
provisional government, raids had taken place 
on Junagadh territory, culminating in an ulti- 
matum which had compelled the State Prime 
Minister of Junagadh to ask the Regional Com- 
_ missioner of the Indian Dominion for assistance in 
keeping law and order. Thereupon, the forces of 
the Dominion of India marched into and occu- 
pied Junagadh State; they had been in possession 
since that time. The Government of Pakistan 
regarded this as a direct act of hostility on the 
part of the Indian Government against Pakistan; 
as Junagadh had acceded to Pakistan, the Govern- 
ment had no right to intervene in the territory. 
A plebiscite which the Government of India had 
held in Junagadh had not in fact been free, the 
representative of Pakistan declared. He further 
stated that on October 22, 1947, Indian Dominion 
troops had occupied the neighboring State of 
Manavadar and had removed the ruler. 

Pakistan desired that the Government of India 
should, of its own accord or through some action 
or agency of the Security Council, withdraw Indian 
forces from Junagadh and restore the rulers of 
Junagadh and Manavadar to their States so that 
normal administration should be restored. The 
Pakistan Government desired, in addition, that 
such people in Junagadh as had suffered at the 
hands of the military forces or officials of the 
Dominion of India should be restored to their 
homes and property and be compensated for any 
losses. 

The representative of India stated that the 
Government of India had undertaken that, if cir- 
cumstances required, a new and free plebiscite 
could be arranged under suitable auspices in 
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Junagadh. He stated that it had always be 
understood that in assuring the option of accession 
to either Dominion, the Indian States concerned 
would not take an arbitrary decision, but would 
take into account considerations such as geo. 
graphical contiguity. By all rules of reaso 
Junagadh and the other States whose accessio 
was in dispute ought to have acceded to the Indian 
Union. ( 

Reviewing the situation in Junagadh after its 
accession to Pakistan, he said that the ruler and his 
Prime Minister had fled to Karachi, the adminis- 
tration had soon collapsed, and the so-called 
economic blockade had been nothing more than 
the chaos resulting from the breakdown of the 
administration of Junagadh. Though Junagadh 
had acceded to Pakistan, the Government of India 
had been the only party in a position to render 
prompt and effective assistance in maintaining 
order; this was clear evidence of the lack of 
wisdom of Junagadh’s so-called accession to 
Pakistan. With regard to the occupation of 
Manavadar by Indian troops, he stated that the 
Government of India, because it had had reliable 
reports that the Khan of Manavadar was import- 
ing Muslim refugees from the Indian Union with 
a view to setting up Muslim domination in Mana- 
vadar and to terrorizing the Hindu population, 
and because the situation had so developed that 
a communal flare-up was almost imminent, had 
interfered to prevent such a development. 

The position of the Government of India was 
that, far from occupying Junagadh unlawfully, it 
had endeavored to settle the question of accession 
by peaceful means, but had received no co-opera- 
tion at all from Pakistan. Even so, it had not taken 
over the administration or interfered with the 
affairs of Junagadh, or sent its forces into the State 
until a formal request had been received from the 
Prime Minister of Junagadh. He maintained that 
the Government of India, in all matters relating 
to the accession of Indian States, had throughout 
followed a very consistent policy—namely, that 
the option of accession should be exercised by a 
State with due regard to its geographical position 
and with due regard to the wishes of the majoua 
of its people. 

In a further statement the representative of 
Pakistan called for the same action in the case 
of Junagadh as in that of Kashmir—namely, to 
agree upon the conditions under which a plebiscite’ 
was to be held and to implement the agreement as 
early as possible. 

At the 264th meeting, on March 8, 1948, the 
representative of India remarked with regard to 
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e restoration of the administration of the State 
Junagadh to the ruler, which he considered to 
the main demand made by Pakistan, that there 
is no remnant of the old administration to be 
stored in Junagadh. In view of recent political 
velopments in Kathiawar, he considered that 
ere could not be serious talk of such a restora- 
in. 

If the Security Council had no objection, a new 
ebiscite might be held, however, to decide not 
ly the question of accession, but also the ques- 
ms of the restoration of the ruler and the incor- 
ration of Junagadh in the United States of 
ithiawar. 


At the 289th and 290th meetings on May 7, 
e Council continued its consideration of the 
spute over Junagadh and other States. 


The representative of Pakistan drew the Coun- 
’s attention to a scheme addressed to the Presi- 
nt of the Security Council by the Pakistan 
legation on April 26. This proposal, he stated, 
is much the same as that adopted by the 
curity Council with reference to Kashmir, except 
at the Commission and the Plebiscite Adminis- 
tor were to be given the widest possible powers. 
© again requested the restoration of the rulers 
the States concerned to their positions. 


The representative of India stated that the 
curity Council should consider seriously whether 
e United Nations should undertake the trouble 
d expense of holding another plebiscite so that 
actically the same result could be obtained. 


(2) Non-Implemeniation of Agreements 


At its 289th and 290th meetings the Council 
© considered the matters raised by the Pakistan 
legation other than the Kashmir and Junagadh 
estions. The representative of Pakistan stated 
at under the heading of non-implementation of 
reements the Security Council had only one 
estion to deal with—namely, the division of 
litary stores. He asked that the Commission 
charged with the duty of supervising the imple- 
entation of the agreement on the division of 
litary stores, since delivery of that portion of 
e stores Pakistan was to receive from India was 
Il in a most unsatisfactory condition. 


The representative of India stated that he hoped 
at even if the Commission appointed by the 
curity Council went to India and Pakistan, it 
uld endeavor to refrain from considering mat- 
rs which were being daily discussed and attended 

by the two Governments. The question of 
ilitary stores belonged in this category. 


(3) Genocide 

With regard to the charge of genocide the rep- 
resentative of Pakistan submitted documents giv- 
ing account of the organized measures of Sikh 
and Hindu extremists against the Muslims of the 
East Punjab. Atrocities and massacres, he stated, 
had also occurred in the West Punjab, but there 
was the distinction to be drawn that, in the East 
Punjab, the massacre of Muslims and the atrocities 
committed against them had been systematically 
carried out. Pakistan did not shirk a joint inquiry, 
and would agree to the same conditions being 
imposed on both sides. An agreement had been 
arrived at recently, mainly with reference to East 
and West Bengal, concerning the treatment to be 
accorded to the minorities in each Dominion; but 
what was actually happening, the representative 
of Pakistan stated, left little room for hope—unless 
the question was dealt with at an international 
level—that such massacres and atrocities would 
not continue to occur in various parts of the 
Indian Dominion. 

The representative of India stated that what 
Pakistan called genocide had been merely a com- 
munal convulsion which had to be attributed 
directly to the preachings of the Muslim League 
for a quarter of a century. Drawing attention to 
agreements recently reached with the Pakistan 
Government at a meeting in Calcutta, he submit- 
ted that this was a matter which could be tackled 
by the two Governments concerned. 


(4) Resolution of the Council of June 3, 1948 


At the 304th meeting on May 26, the President 
stated that, in connection with matters in the 
India-Pakistan question other than the Jammu- 
Kashmir dispute, the best solution would be to 
enlarge the Commission’s terms of reference to 
cover these. matters, so that, at a later date, they 
could either be dealt with by the Commission or 
taken up again in the Council. 

The representative of India stated that he could 
not agree that the matters other than the Jammu 
and Kashmir questions were of sufficient impor- 
tance to be referred to the Commission. 

The representative of Pakistan contended that 
the issues other than Jammu and Kashmir, while 
less urgent, could not be regarded as of lesser 
significance in the totality of relations between the 
two Dominions. 

At the 312th meeting on June 3, 1948, the 
representative of China said that he considered 
the question of Junagadh to be comparable to 
that of Kashmir, though priority should be given 
to the latter. He suggested that Pakistan should 
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drop its charges of genocide and non-implementa-- 


tion of agreements. 

The representative of Pakistan stated that he 
was unable to accept the suggestion of the repre- 
sentative of China that the questions of genocide 
and non-implementation of agreements should be 
dropped by his Government. 

The following draft resolution was then sub- 
mitted by the President, speaking as the repre- 
sentative of Syria, as amended by the representa- 
tive-of the United Kingdom (S/819): 

“The Security Council 

“Reaffirms its resolutions of 17 January 1948, 20 
January 1948 and 21 April 1948; 

“Directs the Commission of Mediation to proceed with- 
out delay to the areas of dispute with a view to ac- 
complishing in priority the duties assigned to it by the 
resolution of 21 April 1948; and 

“Directs the Commission further to study and report 
to the Security Council when it considers it appropriate 
on the matters raised in the letter of the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan, dated 15 January 1948, in the order out- 


lined in Paragraph D of the resolution of the Council 
dated 20 January 1948.” 


The Council adopted this resolution by 8 votes 
in favor to 0 against, with 3 abstentions (China, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 

At the 315th meeting on June 8, the President 
drew attention to ‘a letter dated June 5, 1948, 
from the Prime Minister of India (S/825), ex- 
pressing surprise at the decision of the Council 
to extend the task of the Commission to study 
matters other than the Jammu-Kashmir question 
in the Pakistan complaint. 

The representative of China said that he could 
not help thinking that the letter was based in part 
upon a misapprehension. The Security Council 
had in fact not deliberated on these three ques- 
tions, but had only instructed the Commission to 
gather information and report. A straightforward 
explanation of that kind would remove the mis- 
understanding to the effect that the Security 
Council had made up its mind or had intended 
to cast some slur or slight on the Government of 
India. 

After some discussion, it was decided that the 
President should reply to the Prime Minister of 
India in accordance with the suggestions made by 
the representative of China. The President did 
so in a letter dated June 9, 1948. 


d. UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION FOR INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


After holding preliminary meetings in Geneva 
starting on June 21, 1948, the Commission of 
Mediation proceeded to the sub-continent of India, 
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where it stopped in Karachi from July 7 to 9 
before proceeding to New Delhi. The Commis 
sion immediately initiated inquiries with India 
and Pakistan concerning the question of a cease 
fire, and after hearing views from both Govern: 
ments, it undertook, on August 10, to draft 2 
cease-fire proposal. 

The United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, as the Commission of Mediation became 
known, on August 13, 1948, adopted a resolution 
(S/995) calling for a cease-fire order to apply 
to all forces under the control of India and 
Pakistan in the State of Jammu and Kashmir as 
of the earliest practicable date. Simultaneously 
with the acceptance of the proposal for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities, the resolutior 
called upon both Governments concerned to ac 
cept certain principles as a basis for the formula: 
tion of a true agreement. Among these principle: 
were the following: the withdrawal of Pakistar 
troops from Jammu and Kashmir; the withdrawal 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of tribes: 
men and Pakistan nationals not normally resident 
there who had entered the State for the purpose 
of fighting; after the withdrawal of such tribes: 
men and Pakistan nationals and while Pakistan 
forces were being withdrawn from Jammu ane 
Kashmir, the withdrawal from that State of Indian 
forces in stages to be agreed upon With the Com: 
mission; the temporary maintenance in the State 
of Indian forces which in agreement with the 
Commission were considered necessary to assist 
local authorities in the observance of law and 
order; the stationing by the Commission of ob: 
servers where it deemed necessary; and the under 
taking by India to ensure that the Government of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir would take all 
measures within its power to make it publicly 
known that peace, law and order would be safe- 
guarded and all human and political rights guar- 
anteed. The resolution finally called upon India 
and Pakistan to reaffirm their wish that the future 
status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir should 
be determined in accordance with the will of the 
people. To that end, upon acceptance of the 
Truce Agreement, the resolution called upon both 
Governments to agree to enter into consultations 
with the Commission to determine fair and 
equitable conditions whereby such free expression 
would be assured. ' 

In a letter, dated August 20, 1948, to the Com- 
mission, the Prime Minister of India declared 
that his Government had decided to accept the 
Commission’s resolution. 

In a letter and memorandum dated August 19 
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1 a letter dated September 6 (S/995) to the 
mmission, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
mmonwealth Relations of Pakistan asked for 
tain clarifications and elucidations to the Com- 
ssion’s resolution. The letter of September 6 
red that Pakistan agreed to accept with certain 
ervations the proposals contained in the Com- 
ssion’s resolution. 

n a letter, dated September 6, to the Minister 
Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations 
Pakistan, the Chairman of the Commission 
lared that the Commission was prepared to con- 
sr at an early occasion the questions raised by 
cistan. 

At the request of the Commission, its resolu- 
1 and correspondence (S/995) were dis- 
uted to the Security Council. 

[he Commission on September 19 adopted the 
owing resolution (S/1009) and instructed the 
retary-General’s personal representative with 
Commission to transmit it through the Secre- 
General to the President of the Security 
incil: 

The United Nations Commission for India and 
istan, having decided to leave for Europe to prepare an 
tim report to the Security Council on the present 
ation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, hereby 
ves to appeal to the Governments of India and Pakis- 
to use their best endeavours during the absence of 
Commission to lessen the existing tension in this 
ute so as further to prepare the ground for its peace- 


final settlement, which both Governments have de- 
ed to be their most sincere and ardent desire.” 


‘he matter continued to be dealt with by the 


urity Council after the period covered by this 
hook. 


6. The Palestine Question 


CONSIDERATION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION OF 
NOVEMBER 29, 1947 


The Secretary-General transmitted to the Presi- 
t of the Security Council, by letter dated De- 
ber 2, 1947 (S/614), the text of the resolu- 
1 (181(II)) concerning the “future govern- 
at of Palestine” which was adopted by the Gen- 
| Assembly on November 29, 1947.17 In this 
jlution the General Assembly requested that: 
(a) The Security Council take the necessary meas- 
; as provided for in the [partition] plan for its im- 
nentation; 

(b) The Security Council consider, if circumstances 


ing the transitional period require such consideration, 
ther the situation in Palestine constitutes a threat to 


the peace. If it decides that such a threat exists, and in 
order to maintain international peace and security, the 
Security Council should supplement the authorization of 
the General Assembly by taking measures, under Articles 
39 and 41 of the Charter, to empower the United Na- 
tions Commission, as provided in this resolution, to exer- 
cise in Palestine the functions which are assigned to it 
by this resolution; 

“(c) The Security Council determine as a threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, in 
accordance with Article 39 of the Charter, any attempt 
to alter by force the settlement envisaged by this resolu- 
TIONS -y nn 


At the 222nd meeting on December 9, the 
Council took note of the letter of the Secretary- 
General and the General Assembly’s resolution 
and decided to postpone discussion of the matter. 

The President drew attention also to requests 
from Egypt (S/617) and Lebanon (S/618) to 
take part in the discussion of this question, and the 
Council agreed that these two countries should be 
admitted to the debate without prejudice to the 
participation of other interested patties. 

At the 243rd meeting on February 10, 1948, the 
Council considered the first monthly report of the 
Palestine Commission (S/663). The President of 
the Council stated that this report was purely fac- 
tual and for the information of the Council. How- 
ever, the Commission was preparing a special re- 
port which would be available shortly and which 
would involve questions requiring determination 
by the Council. He suggested that the Council at 
this stage only take note of the first monthly 
progress report and postpone consideration of it 
until the Council would also have the special re- 
port before it. No objection was raised to this 
procedure and it was so decided. 


b. CONSIDERATION OF THE REPORTS OF THE 
PALESTINE COMMISSION; RESOLUTION OF 
THE CouNCIL OF Marcu 5, 1948 


At the 253rd meeting on February 24, when the 
Council began to discuss the first monthly progress 
report and the first special report of the Palestine 
Commission,!® the Chairman of the Commission 
and the representatives of Egypt and Lebanon were 
invited to take part in the discussions. The Jewish 
Agency for Palestine was invited to have its rep- 
resentative sit during the deliberations for the 
purpose of supplying such information and ren- 
dering such assistance as the Council might re- 
quire. At the suggestion of the President, it was 


“For the text of this resolution, see General Assembly, 
pp. 247-56. 2 

For discussion of the work of the Palestine Commis- 
sion and its reports, see pp. 256-57. 
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agreed to grant the same privilege to the Arab 
Higher Committee if it so requested. 

The Chairman of the Palestine Commission 
stated that the Commission, as an executive organ 
of the General Assembly, was bound to act strictly 
in conformity with the Assembly’s resolution, and 
that any political guidance that might be needed 
by the Commission had to come from the Security 
Council. 

In its special report, the Commission had 
selected the problem of security as the most im- 
portant one to be solved in order to implement the 
partition plan. The Commission was of the opinion 
that in the circumstances prevailing in Palestine, 
and under the conditions likely to exist in the 
near future, the only way of implementing the 
plan of partition as envisaged by the General As- 
sembly required the assistance of an effective non- 
Palestinian military force. An efficient pacification 
of the areas would be necessaty in order to execute 
the numerous and intricate provisions of the plan. 
The Chairman of the Commission stressed that un- 
less either a peaceful arrangement could be ef- 
fected, or effective control could be imposed by 
sufficient outside forces, far-reaching consequences 
might arise from the situation which existed at 
the moment. 

The representative of the United States said 
that it was of first importance that the precedent 
which would be established should be in full ac- 
cord with the Charter. The Assembly's resolution 
of November 29 contained three requests directed 
to the Security Council. Request (a) he consid- 
ered could clearly be fulfilled. Requests (b) and 
(c), however, raised the question of the Council’s 
constitutional powers. If the Council found that 
there was a threat to international peace, a breach 
of the peace or an act of aggression against Pales- 


tine from the outside, then it was required to make. 


recommendations or to take measures in accord- 
ance with Chapter VII of the Charter; and Mem- 
ber States were obliged to assist the Council. But 
the Charter did not empower the Council to en- 
force a political settlement whether it was in pur- 
suance of a recommendation made by the General 
Assembly or of one made by the Council itself. 
Concerning the current situation in Palestine he 
stated that the Council did not have sufficient evi- 
dence to conclude that a threat to the peace ex- 
isted within the meaning of Chapter VII of the 
Charter. ‘The representative of the United States 
then proposed certain specific steps which the 
Council should take. At the 255th meeting on 
February 25, he submitted his proposals in the 
form of a draft resolution (S/685), as follows: 


“The Security Council, 

“Having received the resolution of the General 
sembly of 29 November 1947, on Palestine, and havi 
received from the United Nations Palestine Commissi 
its first monthly report, and its first special report ¢ 
the problem of security in Palestine, 

“Resolves: 

“1. To accept, subject to the authority of the Securi 
Council under the Charter, the requests addressed by 
General Assembly to it in paragraphs (a), (b) and ( 
of the General Assembly resolution of 29 Novem 
1947; 

“2. To establish a committee of the Security Coun 
comprising the five permanent members of the Cou 
whose functions will be: 

“(a) To inform the Security Council regarding 

~ situation with respect to Palestine and to make rec 
mendations to it regarding the guidance and inst 
tions which the Council might usefully give to’ 

Palestine Commission; 

“(b) To consider whether the situation with 
spect to Palestine constitutes a threat to internation 
peace and security, and to report its conclusions as 
matter of urgency to the Council, together with 
recommendations for action by the Security Coum 

which it considers appropriate; 4 

“(c) To consult with the Palestine Commissi 
the Mandatory Power, and representatives of the pri 
cipal communities of Palestine concerning the impl 
mentation of the General Assembly recommendaniagy 

29 November 1947. 

“Appeals to all Governments and peoples, particul: 
in and around Palestine, to take all possible action 
prevent or reduce such disorders as are now occutf! 
in Palestine.” 


The representative of the United Kingdom sa 
that the British withdrawal would be completed | 
August 1. While the United Kingdom would a 
oppose the Assembly’s decision, it was not pf 
pared to take part in enforcing a settlement whi 
was not acceptable to both parties. The Unite 
Kingdom’s repeated warnings about the a 
of providing means of implementation for 
solution of the problem had been ignored by 
Assembly, and British public opinion would 
approve further involvement which required 
forcement. The United Kingdom would abst 
from voting on the question of enforcement. 

At the 254th meeting on February 24, the r 
resentative of Syria said that the Council m 
carefully scrutinize the recommendations of 
Assembly, which, after hurriedly adopting 
partition plan under pressure, had endeavored 
shift the burden of implementation to the Cow 
cil. He thought it regrettable that the Assemb 
had not considered the proposal to seek an @ 
visory Opinion of the International Court of Ju 
tice. The Assembly, he emphasized, was n 
world government empowered to create states 
to violate the integrity of countries, to im 
government regimes under specified constitutio 
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ms, to dictate economic union between states 
to detach territories and cities and put them 
jer permanent Trusteeship. The partition plan, 
considered, was not in conformity with inter- 
ional law or with the Charter and was, in any 
e, a mere recommendation to Members. 

For its part, the Council, under the Charter, 
Ud only use force under Chapter VII to main- 
1 international peace and security, and was not 
ywed to use force to maintain internal order in 
ountry. No measures of enforcement could be 
en against a state by the Council before it was 
red of a formal accusation by a competent 
ty. 

[he representative of Colombia submitted a 
ft resolution (S/684) which provided that, on 
basis of the situation which had occurred sub- 
uent to the General Assembly resolution, the 
urity Council should invite, in accordance with 
icle 106 of the Charter, the permanent mem- 
s of the Council to consult with one another 
h a view to such joint action on behalf of the 
anization as might be necessary in order to deal 
h the situation arising from the implementa- 
a of the Assembly’s resolution. Pending the 
come of such consultations, the Council should 
point a sub-committee composed of two per- 
ment members and three non-permanent mem- 
s of the Council to ascertain the possibility of 
agreement between the parties concerned, and 
feasibility of calling a special session of the 
neral Assembly for reconsideration of the reso- 
ion of November 29. The Council should also 
uest the Government of the United Kingdom to 
tpone the date fixed for the termination of the 
ndate and the evacuation of its troops from 
estine. 

At the 255th meeting on February 25, the rep- 
entative of Egypt appealed to the Council to 
utinize the legal basis for the partition resolu- 
n and to consider whether this resolution served 
interests of peace. Egypt considered that the 
sembly was not competent to decree partition 
to make a recommendation of that nature. He 
retted that the Egyptian proposal to seek an ad- 
ory opinion of the International Court of Jus- 
> had not been followed and that the legal issue 
| been evaded. 

in not complying with the Assembly's recom- 
ndation, Egypt was exercising its privilege un- 
the Charter. To persist in enforcing partition 
uld be injurious to the United Nations, since 
re was ample evidence that such a course would 
ult in greatly increased strife, and would lead to 
aster. The Palestinian Arabs and the neighbor- 


ing Arab States would never accept the partition of 
Palestine. The arrival of the Commission would 
further inflame feelings, as would any attempt to 
send a non-Palestinian armed force into the coun- 
try in order to enforce partition. 

If the Security Council assisted in the imple- 
mentation of the partition plan, as requested by 
the General Assembly, it would deal a fatal blow 
to world peace, the representative of Egypt con- 
cluded. 

At a subsequent meeting, the 267th meeting of 
the Council on March 16, the representative of 
Lebanon expressed a similar point of view. 

At the 258th meeting on February 27, the rep- 
resentative of the Jewish Agency said that the com- 
promise resolution of the Assembly had entailed 
far-reaching sacrifices for the Jews. It had been 
accepted by them, nevertheless, because it satis- 
fied their claim to statehood and a place among 
the family of nations. The Council was now faced 
with an open attempt by the Arabs to change by 
force the settlement decreed by the Assembly, 
while the Mandatory Power thwarted the plan by 
a policy of non-co-operation. 

In trying to justify its present attitude, the 
United Kingdom had developed a policy of neu- 
trality based on the spurious argument of equal 
guilt. But the Jews had acted solely in self-defence 
against Arab aggression. Although hampered by 
the administration, the Jews were hopeful of be- 
ing able to defend the Jewish State. An interna- 
tional force was not essential, but it was important 
that the Jews, be provided with arms. The Pales- 
tine Commission had therefore been asked to re- 
vise. the indiscriminate arms embargoes in favor 
of those who were prepared to implement the par- 
tition plan, denying arms to those who opposed 
it. He stressed that the Jews regarded partition as 
the irreducible minimum which they could accept, 
and beyond which they could not go. 

The representative of Belgium approved the 
United States proposal for the appointment of a 
committee of the permanent members. However, 
he could not approve those clauses providing for 
acceptance of the requests made in the Assembly’s 
resolution, since such action should only be taken 
in the light of information to be submitted by the 
proposed committee. He submitted a revised text 
(S/688) as an amendment to the United States 
draft resolution. The Belgian text was identical 
with that of the United States draft resolution 
except for the deletion of paragraph 1 of the 
United States text and the addition of a clause to 
paragraph (c) to the effect that the Committee 
should report to the Security Council concerning 
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the consultations envisaged in that paragraph to- 
gether with any recommendations as to the action 
to be taken by the Council in the matter. 

The representative of Colombia said that it was 
evident that the Security Council was not author- 
ized to use force to partition Palestine. He asked 
that the Council should explore the possibility of 
obtaining an agreement between Arabs and Jews 
which would enable the Commission to discharge 
its functions without the use of armed force, even 
at the expense of some revision of the partition 
plan. If it was not possible for the Palestine Com- 
mission to carry out its task without delay, then the 
Assembly might have to provide for the admin- 
istration of Palestine at the termination of the 
Mandate, or discuss other arrangements. 

Turning to the Colombian draft (S/684), he 
explained that the consultation of the permanent 
members and the work of the proposed committee 
would proceed simultaneously. He hoped that the 
United Kingdom would be willing to revise its 
decision to leave Palestine on May 15; the Council 
should make a request to that effect. He was pre- 
pared to withdraw the Colombian draft resolution 
in favor of any proposals from the United States 
or the U.S.S.R., since these countries were mainly 
responsible for the partition plan. 

The representative of Syria supported the Bel- 
gian amendment (S/688), since the Council 
should not decide its actions in advance. He 
thought that the United States proposal was in- 
tended to secure indirectly the implementation of 
partition. 

He could not approve the United States pro- 
posal to establish a sub-committee of the perman- 
ent members, because the existence of a threat to 
international peace had to be determined by the 
Council as a whole. Likewise paragraph 2(c) was 
unacceptable, since the Council could not impose 
a political settlement. 

At the 260th meeting on March 2, 1948, the 
representative of the United States stated that he 
considered the acceptance of paragraph 1 of his 
draft resolution to be an act of support for the 
implementation of the partition plan, and there- 
fore he could not accept the Belgian amendment, 
since the representative of Belgium opposed para- 
graph 1 because he did not believe that the As- 
sembly’s requests should be accepted until after 
the proposed Committee had made its report. 

He considered that the three requests were sub- 
ject to the implied reservation that the Council 
should not exceed its authority under the Charter, 
and while it was true that armed force could not 
be used to implement partition, the Council would 
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at any rate be obliged to take action under Chap 
VII of the Charter if a threat to international pea 
ot a breach of the peace were found to exist. 

The representative of the United Kingdon 
stated that the Council should examine whether ; 
threat to the peace existed. However, this was n0 
a task only for the permanent members. Th 
United Kingdom could not support the Unite 
States proposal to accept the requests of the As 
sembly, since it was opposed to participation i 
implementing a plan which involved coercion 0 
one of the communities. It could not, therefore 
be a member of the proposed committee, bu 
would assist it with all the information at its dis 
posal. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. agreed to th 
principle of consultation among the permanen 
members of the Council, but proposed that suc 
consultation should be carried on directly and ne 
within a committee since the latter course woul 
only cause delay. The results of these consultatior 
should be submitted to the Council within ten ¢ 
fifteen days. It was useless for the committee t 
consult with the Palestine Commission and wit 
the Arabs and Jews, since such consultations wet 
being carried on by the Commission and the latte 
had already submitted a report. He had no objet 
tions to paragraph 1 of the United States dra 
resolution. 

At the 261st meeting on March 3, the represen 
ative of Canada supported the Belgian amendmer 
to the United States resolution because he cof 
sidered that acceptance of the Assembly’s reques' 
should be postponed until after the permanet 
members had had an opportunity to consult of 
another and the parties concerned, and until aft 
the Council had been satisfied that this situatio 
could not be resolved through conciliation. 

The representative of Egypt welcomed the spit 
of the Belgian amendment to the United Stat 
draft resolution, but suggested that the questic 
of consultation with the Palestine Commissio 
should also be omitted, since the Commission wi 
intimately connected with the question of ine 
menting the partition plan. 

The President, speaking as the representative ( 
China, supported the Belgian amendment. Chit 
was willing to participate in the proposed com 
mittee, although he would prefer a rather differet 
composition. He believed that the distinction b 
tween the enforcement of partition and the maint 
nance of peace by force was, although legal 
important, rather unreal in the existing situatio! 

At the 262nd meeting on March 5, the repr 
sentative of the Jewish Agency questioned th 
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ulue of the proposal for new consultations with 
le interested parties concerning the implementa- 
on of partition. The Palestine problem had been 
ader discussion for years, and to raise the pros- 
ect of new negotiations might endanger the very 
sject of the Assembly’s decision. 

He strongly urged immediate acceptance of the 
ssembly’s requests. The role of the Security Coun- 
l was an integral part in the implementation of 
i¢ partition plan and failure of the Security 
ouncil to co-operate would, by permitting Arab 
yeression to frustrate partition, create a dangerous 
recedent for the United Nations. 

The representative of France supported the Bel- 
an amendment because it stressed the necessity 
“making a further attempt at conciliation. How- 
yet, if the amendment was not accepted, he would 
ipport the United States draft resolution. 

The representative of Colombia proposed that 
ie Council adjourn for a week with the under- 
anding that in the meantime the permanent 
iembets should consult as to what action could 
> taken under Article 106 of the Charter and 
port to the Council. 

The representative of the United States opposed 
le motion for adjournment and asked for a vote 
1 his draft resolution (S/685) and the amend- 
ents thereto. ; 

The Council rejected the Colombian motion for 
1 adjournment by a vote of 5 to 2, with 4 ab- 
entions. 

To meet the point of view of the representative 
f the U.S.S.R., who objected to the establishment 
f a committee of the Security Council, but who 
ad expressed his willingness to accept a resolution 
ling for direct consultations among the perma- 
ent members of the Council, the representative 
f the United States revised paragraph 2(a) of 
is draft resolution to read: “To invite the five 
ermanent members of the Security Council to 
ynsult and .. .”, and made the requisite drafting 
anges in the other paragraphs of the resolution. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R.'said that he 
‘ould not oppose the United States draft resolu- 
on thus revised, though he thought it unnecessary 
» call upon the permanent members to consult 
ith the Arabs, the Jews and the Mandatory 
ower, since that was the function of the Palestine 
ommission. He therefore would prefer if para- 
raphs 2(b) and (c) of the United States reso- 
ition were deleted. He would, however, abstain 
‘(om voting rather than vote against the para- 
raphs in question. He proposed an amendment 
) the United States draft resolution providing 
aat the permanent members should report on the 
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results of their consultations within ten or fifteen 
days. 

The representative of the United States accepted 
that amendment, and accordingly added a clause 
to paragraph 2(a) of his resolution setting a ten- 
day time limit. 

The representative of Belgium agreed to remove 
from his amendment (S/688) the provision for a 
committee of the permanent members and to sub- 
stitute a recommendation for direct consultations 
among the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

At the 263rd meeting on Match 5, the represent- 
ative of the United States reported on some further 
drafting changes he had introduced in paragraph 
2(a) of his resolution in consultation with the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. 

The revised Belgian amendment was then voted 
on, patagraph by paragraph, and was rejected. 

The revised United States draft resolution was 
also voted on paragraph by paragraph and para- 
graphs 1, 2(b) and 2(c) were rejected. 

The resolution resulting from this vote was 
adopted by 8 votes in favor, with 3 abstentions 
(Argentina, Syria, United Kingdom), and reads 
as follows (S/691): 

“The Security Council, 

“Having received the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of 29 November 1947 on Palestine, and having 
received from the United Nations Palestine Commission 
its first monthly report and its first special report on the 
problem of security in Palestine, 

“Resolves to call on the permanent members of the 
Council to consult and to inform the Security Council 
regarding the situation with respect to Palestine and to 
make, as a result of such consultations, recommendations 
to it regarding the guidance and instructions which the 
Council might usefully give to the Palestine Commission , 
with a view to implementing the resolution of the 
General Assembly. The Security Council requests the 
permanent members to report to it on the results of their 
consultations within ten days; and 

“Appeals to all Governments and peoples, particularly 
in and atound Palestine, to take all possible action to 
prevent or reduce such disorders as are now occurring 
in Palestine.” 


. 


c. REPORT ON THE CONSULTATIONS AMONG 
THE PERMANENT MEMBERS 


At the 270th meeting on March 19, the repre- 
sentative of the United States reported on the con- 
sultations which had taken place among the perma- 
nent members of the Council pursuant to the 
Council's resolution of March 5. The report he 
submitted had the agreement of three of the perma- 
nent members: China, France and the United 
States. The United Kingdom did not participate 
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in the consultations, but attended two of the meet- 
ings in its official capacity of Administering 
Authority and furnished information, Following 
is the text (see S/P.V. 270) of the report sub- 
mitted by the representative of the United States: 


“PART I. 


“The consultations among the permanent members of 
the Security Council and informal communications with 
the Palestine Commission, the Mandatory Power, the 
Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee, held 
since March 5, 1948, have developed the following facts 
regarding the situation with respect to Palestine: 

“1. The Jewish Agency accepts the partition plan, 
considers it to be the irreducible minimum acceptable to 
the Jews, and insists upon the implementation of the 
plan without modification. 

“2. The Arab Higher Committee rejects any solution 
based on partition in any form and considers that the 
only acceptable solution is the formation of one inde- 
pendent State for the whole of Palestine, whose constitu- 
tion would be based on democratic principles and which 
would include adequate safeguards for minorities and 
the safety of the Holy Places. 

“3. No modifications in the essentials of the partition 
plan are acceptable to the Jewish Agency, and no modifi- 
cations would make the plan acceptable to the Arab 
Higher Committee. 

“4. The Palestine Commission, the Mandatory Power, 
the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee have 
indicated that the partition plan cannot be implemented 
by peaceful means under present conditions. 

“5. The Mandatory Power has confirmed that a con- 
siderable number of incursions of illegal arms and armed 
elements into Palestine have occurred by land and sea. 

“6. The gradual withdrawal of the military forces of 
the Mandatory Power will, in the absence of agreement, 
result in increasing violence and disorder in Palestine. 
Warfare of a guerrilla type grows more violent constantly. 

“7. If the mandate is terminated prior to a peaceful 
solution of the problem, large-scale fighting between the 
two communities can be expected. 


“PART II. 


“J. As a result of the consultations of the permanent 
members regatding the situation with respect to Pales- 
tine, they find and report that a continuation of the 
infiltration into Palestine, by land and by sea, of groups 
and ‘persons with the purpose of taking part in violence 
would aggravate still further the situation, and recom- 
mend: 

“(a) That the Security Council should make it clear 
to the parties and Governments concerned that the 
Security Council is determined not to permit the existence 
of a threat to international peace in Palestine; and 

“(b) That the Security Council should take further 
action by all means available to it to bring about the 
immediate cessation of violence and the restoration of 
peace and order in Palestine.” 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
the consultations between the permanent members 
of the Council had produced some positive results 
inasmuch as some basic principles had been laid 
down which must underlie a decision of the Se- 
curity Council on this question. The U.S.S.R. 
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delegation considered, however, that these consul 
tations would have proved more fruitful if fro 
the beginning those questions had been dealt with 
which really needed consideration. At the firs 
meeting, however, the representative of the Unite 
States had suggested that the permanent member 
hold further negotiations with the Arabs, the Jews 
and the Mandatory Power, such negotiations t 
include the question as to whether the partition 
plan should be implemented or modified. Th 
U.S.S.R. delegation had opposed such negotiatio 
and had insisted that the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution of November 29, 1947, must be imple- 
mented and that consultations among the perma 
nent members should be directed to that end. 

As to the report submitted by the representative 
of the United States, he was of the opinion thai 
Part I merely noted the facts of the situatio 
which had been known already, and therefore wa 
of no special interest. He questioned whether 
paragraph 4 of Part I really stated the position of 
the parties mentioned therein, particularly as re 
gards the point of view of the Jewish Agency fo 
Palestine. 

As regards Part II, he stated that sub-paragraphs 
1(a) and (b) had been agreed to by all the mem~ 
bers participating in the consultations. Though 
they were too general and vague he considered 
that these two paragraphs covered important 
points. He objected to paragraph 1 of Part IL 
because it spoke of “infiltration into Palestine by 
land and by sea”. He considered it clear that the 
danger arose from infiltration by land and not b 
sea. Therefore to speak of infiltration by land and 
by sea, placing them on an equal footing, deprived 
that part of the text of all meaning. 

In conclusion the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
stated that the recommendations of the permanent 
members contained only general principles, on the 
basis of which the Council must take more con- 
crete decisions to implement the resolution of the 
General Assembly. ; 

The representative of Syria, speaking on behalf 
of the Arab States, said that (1) the Arabs were 
prepared to do their utmost to see peace with jus- 
tice established in Palestine; (2) they were con- 
vinced that the partition plan and attempts to 
implement it were the only cause of violence in 
that country; (3) the Jews were receiving 1,500 
“legal” immigrants monthly in addition to larg 
numbers of illegal immigrants, most of whom 
were militarily trained and equipped; (4) the 
Jews were receiving large amounts of war material 
from outside while the Arabs were deprived of 
military supplies. 
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He regretted that the permanent members in 
eir report had not recognized that the three re- 
iests of the Assembly were designed to make the 
ouncil enforce partition. Since the Council did 
ot have the power to do this, they would have 
sen correct in asking for reference back to the 
ssembly. 

The President, speaking as the representative of 
hina, said that it was at his suggestion that the 
irase “by land and by sea” had been introduced 
to paragraph 1 of Part II of the report. He be- 
eved that the introduction of arms and fighters 
to Palestine had to be stopped by both parties. 
The representative of the Jewish Agency be- 
sved that paragraph 4 of Part I of the report was 
en to some misunderstanding, since the fact 
hat partition could not be implemented by peace- 
| means under present conditions” was due solely 
| the attempt of the Arab States to frustrate it by 
rce, in contravention of their obligations under 
ie Charter. Similarly, paragraph 5 of Part I was 
9en to serious misunderstanding. While the 
fandatory Power had reported on incursions of 
legal arms and.armed elements into Palestine by 
nd it had not reported such incursions by sea. 
onsequently, paragraph 1 of Part II did not con- 
iN an accurate statement of fact. In this connec- 
on the representative of the Jewish Agency also 
cpressed the view that armed bands entering 
alestine for the sole purpose of trying to undo by 
olence a decision of the United Nations should 
yt be placed on the same moral level and equated 
ith unarmed men, women and children coming 
ito Palestine to settle that country, as was their 
ght under the Mandate. 

At the 271st meeting on March 19, the repre- 
ntative of the United Kingdom stressed that his 
legation had taken part in the consultations of 
ie permanent members solely for the purpose of 
ving information, and was not a party to the re- 
rt. 

The representative of Egypt endorsed the re- 
atks of the representative of Syria. He stated 
at he had no particular quarrel with the state- 
lent of the representative of the United States 
yncerning the consultations between the per- 
janent members of the Council, although he ex- 
ressed regret that the report omitted to recognize 
vat the Zionists were the aggressors. Criticizing 
le representative of the U.S.S.R. for insisting on 
le prompt implementation of the partition plan 
e urged that the Council should not carry out 
1e Assembly's request without full debate. 

The representative of the United States stated 
lat in view of the fact that the Mandatory Power 
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planned to give up its Mandate on May 15, there 
was an urgent need for clarification of United Na- 
tions responsibility towards Palestine. In the 
opinion of the United States delegation the United 


- Nations did not automatically fall heir to the re- 


sponsibilities either of the League of Nations or 
of the Mandatory Power in respect of the Palestine 
Mandate. No steps had been taken by the Man- 
datory Power to place Palestine under United 
Nations Trusteeship in accordance with Article 81 
of the Charter. A unilateral decision by the United 
Kingdom to terminate the Palestine Mandate 
could not automatically commit the United Na- 
tions to the responsibility for governing that 
country, nor did the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of November 29 constitute an acceptance by 
the United Nations of governmental responsibility 
for Palestine. The limited functions which the 
General Assembly in this resolution offered to 
undertake were an integral part of the partition 
plan. If it proved impossible to give effect to 
that plan, the United Nations would have, on May 
15, no administrative and governmental responsi- 
bilities for Palestine unless further action was 
taken by the General Assembly. Referring, inter 
alia, to the report on the consultations between 
the permanent members of the Council, he con- 
cluded that there seemed to be general agreement 
that the partition plan could not be implemented 
by peaceful means. In the light of evidence now 
available the termination of the Mandate on May 
15 would result in chaos, fighting and much loss 
of life. The United Nations could not permit such 
a result. He therefore urged that the Security 
Council should take further action by all means 
available to bring about the immediate cessation 
of violence and the restoration of peace and order 
in Palestine. He then went on to explain that the 
United States Government believed that further 
steps must be taken immediately not only to main- 
tain peace but also to afford a further opportunity 
to reach agreement between the interested parties 
regarding the future government of Palestine. To 
this end the Council should call for an immediate 
special session of the General Assembly to con- 
sider the establishment of a temporary Trusteeship 
which would be without prejudice to the rights, 
claims or position of the parties concerned and 
without prejudice to the character of the eventual 
political settlement. 

Pending the meeting of the proposed special 
session of the Assembly, the Council should in- 
struct the Palestine Commission to suspend its 
efforts to implement partition. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
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that the United States proposal to suspend efforts 
to implement partition and to establish a tem- 
porary Trusteeship for Palestine represented a 
shocking reversal of the United States position 
which would incalculably hurt the prestige of the 
United Nations. It was clear that the proposal was 
a capitulation before a threat of violence on the 
part of some Members; but it should also be clear 
that the establishment of a Trusteeship would not 
ensure peace and would have to be maintained 
by force. 

The President, speaking as the representative of 
China, supported the United States proposals as 
an attempt to seek a peaceful solution. The Pales- 
tine Commission had stated that the partition plan 
could not be implemented without force, and he 
was convinced that the Security Council should 
not furnish force for this purpose. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. did not agree 
that there was general agreement that partition 
could not be implemented by peaceful means. 
Moreover, he stated, the United States repre- 
sentative had referred to the report on the con- 
sultations of the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil, as though it confirmed and corroborated the 
proposals just submitted by the representative of 
the United States. The U.S.S.R. representative 
considered, however, that the United States pro- 
posals had nothing in common with those portions 
of the report which were agreed to by all four of 
the permanent members which took part in the 
consultations—namely sub-paragraphs 1(a) and 
(b) of Part Il of the Report. These paragraphs 
on the contrary, he stated, provided a basis upon 
which the Council should proceed to take more 
concrete decisions to implement the partition plan. 

At the 274th meeting on March 24, the repre- 
sentative of Canada stated that although the United 
States proposal for establishing a temporary Trus- 
teeship in Palestine presented certain difficulties, 
the proposed cooling-off period would provide an 
Opportunity to work out a settlement in a less un- 
favorable atmosphere. This period could be of 
short duration. The Canadian delegation was not 
prepared, however, to declare itself in favor of any 
course of action until there was some evidence 
that there was a meeting of minds on the part of 
the countries most directly concerned. 

The representative of France favored the United 
States proposal to the extent that it contained the 
possibility of providing time in which agreement 
could be reached between the parties, and because 
it constituted an effort to set up a regime which 
could take the place of the Mandatory Power. The 
French delegation, however, was not then able to 
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pronounce itself either for or against the United 
States proposal, which needed to be more precisely 
formulated and elaborated. 
The representative of Lebanon felt that a Fy 
tailed study of the plan submitted by the United 
States delegation ‘was premature. The General As 
sembly, when called into special session, would 
have to make its own examination of the question. 
The representative of Colombia thought it 
would be best to adjourn, with the understanding 
that the representatives of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council would go on with 
their conversations until they were ready to report 
to the Security Council. ‘ 
The President thought that nothing could bal 
gained by a renewal of the consultations. 
The representative of Egypt reiterated Arab op- 
position to partition. With regard to the United’ 
States suggestion, he stated that any decision 
which meant suspending the implementation of a 
resolution which had brought only trouble would 
be a decision in the proper direction. 


d. DISCUSSION OF THE UNITED STATES DRAFT 
RESOLUTIONS ; 


At the 275th meeting of the Council on March 
30, the representative of the United States sub- 
mitted the following draft resolutions (S/704 and) 
$/7059: 


I } 

“The Security Council, 

In the exercise of its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 

“Notes with grave concern the increasing violence and 
disorder in Palestine and believes that it is of the utmost 
urgency that an immediate truce “be effected in Palestine; 

“Calls upon the Jewish Agency .for Palestine and the 
Arab Higher Committee to make representatives available 
to the Security Council for the purpose of arranging a 
truce between the Arab and Jewish communities of 
Palestine; and emphasizes the heavy responsibility which 
would fall upon any party failing to observe such a truce; 

“Calls upon Arab and Jewish armed groups in Pales- 
tine to cease acts of violence immediately.” 

II . 

“The Security Council, 

“Having, on 9 December 1947, received the resolution 
of the General Assembly concerning Palestine dated 29 
November 1947 and 

“Having taken note of the United Nations Palestine 
Commission’s First and Second Monthly Progress Reports 
and First Special Report on the problem of security, and 

“Having, on 5 March 1948, called on the permanent 
members of the Council to consult, and 

“Having taken note of the reports made concerning 
these consultations, 

“Requests the Secretary-General, in accordance with 
Article 20 of thé United Nations Charter, to convoke a 
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cial session of the General Assembly to consider 
ther the question of the future government of Pales- 


” 


Concerning the first resolution (S/704) the 
oresentative of the United States explained that 
was his Government’s view that the immediate 
sation of hostilities and the establishment of a 
ice in Palestine were the most urgent objectives. 
th the Arabs and the Jéws must be prepared, 
stated, to accept truce arrangements which 
uld not prejudice the claims of either group. 
le truce should include suspension of political as 
Il as military activity. 
Concerning the second resolution (S/705) he 
ted that although the Government of the 
uited States believed that a Trusteeship was es- 
itial to establish order, it felt that there should 
no delay by debate over details of the temporary 
usteeship. To this end, the draft resolution 
uitted any mention of Trusteeship. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
; Government still considered that the General 
sembly’s decision in favor of the partition of 
lestine into two independent states—Jewish 
d Arab—was an equitable one. In the General 
sembly, the United States delegation had ac- 
ely supported the proposal for partition and 
d secured its acceptance by the necessary ma- 
ity of states. But now the United States had 
t only refused to support that decision, but had 
sed the question of rescinding it, and for that 
rpose had submitted entirely new proposals. 
Full responsibility for wrecking the decision on 
2 partition of .Palestine therefore lay with the 
lited States, which in the opinion of most 
ople was not so much interested in a just settle- 
nt of the question of the future of Palestine and 
> relations between Arabs and Jews as in its 
m oil interests and strategic position in the Near 
st. 
The adoption of the proposal for Trusteeship 
uld leave both the Jews and the Arabs in Pales- 
e without a state of their own and would serve 
ly the interests of the influential circles of some 
the Great Powers, who placed their own eco- 
mic and strategic interests above the common 
erests of the United Nations. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the 
ling of a special session of the General Assem- 
‘to review the decision previously adopted, and 
© considered that it would be wrong for the 
urity Council to instruct the. Palestine Com- 
ssion to suspend its work, which was directed 
vards implementing the decision on partition. 
e Commission had no right to stop working as 


long as the decision taken by the General Assembly 
remained in force. 

At the 277th meeting on April 1, 1948, the 
representative of Argentina stated that he sup- 
ported the United States proposals and appealed 
to the Arabs and Jews to reach an agreement. 

The representative of Belgium considered that 
the Council had rejected the Assembly’s requests 
and therefore had a duty to call a special session 
of the Assembly to cope with the situation. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency urged 
that the first United States draft resolution (S/- 
704) be amended to conform with the reality of 
the situation—namely, Arab aggression. The Jews 
were anxious to terminate hostilities, but insisted 
that the truce had to be accompanied by the evacu- 
ation of foreign forces from Palestine and the 
cessation of preparations for future aggressions. 
The truce had also to be carried out within the 
framework of the partition;plan and in conformity 
with its time-table. 

The second United States draft resolution (S/- 
705), he stated, proposed an unwarranted reversal 
of the Assembly’s decision. The United States had 
given no assurance as to how Trusteeship was to 
be established and enforced. The Jews, for their 
part, would not accept any postponement of inde- 
pendence. He also drew attention to the situation 
in Jerusalem, which threatened to develop into a 
battle on the termination of the Mandate. 

The representative of Egypt denied that the 
Arab States were interfering in the Palestine strife. 
He was prepared to support the United States 
proposal (S/704) for a truce. 

The representative of the United Kingdom sup- 
ported the United States proposal for a truce (S/- 
704) and stated that he would vote in favor of 
the second draft resolution (S/705), if only to 
give the Assembly an opportunity to review its 
decision in the light of events. 

The representative of Syria supported the sec- 
ond proposal (S/705). He reserved his attitude 
on the proposal for a truce (S/704) until the at- 
titudes of both parties concerned had been ascer- 
tained. 

The representative of the United States agreed 
to a proposal of the Ukrainian S.S.R. to the effect 
that the words “with grave concern” be deleted 
from the second paragraph of the truce resolution 
(S/704). 

Subject to this amendment, the resolution (S/- 
704) was then adopted unanimously. 

The second draft resolution (S$/705), trequest- 
ing the Secretary-General to convoke a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, was adopted by 9 
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votes, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
US.S.R.). 


The Council then agreed that the President 
should discuss the possible terms of the truce in 
Palestine with the accredited representatives of 
the two parties. It was also agreed to hold informal 
meetings to discuss the proposals the United States 
delegation had in mind for Trusteeship in Pales- 
tine, with a view to enabling the Security Council 
to make recommendations to the special session 
of the General Assembly. 


e. REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT ON 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR A TRUCE AND 
CONSIDERATION OF THE COLOMBIAN DRAFT 
RESOLUTION 


At the 282nd meeting on April 15, the Presi- 
dent reported that he had met twice with repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Agency and the Arab 
Higher Committee to discuss the possible terms 
of a truce. The second meeting, he stated, led him 
to believe that it was fruitless to continue further 
conversations. He had therefore decided to consult 
informally with the other members of the Security 
Council with a view to formulating recommenda- 
tions which the Council should direct to the par- 
ties. As a result of the informal consultations he 
submitted the following draft resolution (S/722) 
on behalf of the Colombian delegation: 


“Considering the Council’s resolution of 1 April 1948 
and the conversations held by its President with the 
representatives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
the Arab Higher Committee with a view to arranging a 
truce between Arabs and Jews in Palestine; 

“Considering that, as stated in that resolution, it is of 
the utmost urgency to bring about the immediate ces- 
sation of acts of violence in Palestine, and to establish 
conditions of peace and order in that country; 

“Considering that the United Kingdom Government, 
so long as it remains the Mandatory Power, is responsible 
for the maintenance of peace and order in Palestine and 
should continue to take all steps necessary to that end; 
and that in so doing it should receive the co-operation 
and support of the Security Council in particular, as well 
as of all the Members of the United Nations; 

“The Security Council 

“1. Calls upon all persons and organizations in Pales- 
tine, and especially upon the Arab Higher Committee 
and the Jewish Agency, to take immediately, without 
prejudice to their rights, claims, or positions, and as a 
contribution to the well-being and permanent interests 
of Palestine, the following measures: 

“(a) Cease all activities of a military or para- 
military nature, as well as acts of violence, terrorism 
and sabotage; 

“(b) Refrain from bringing into Palestine armed 
bands or individuals, whatever their origin, armed or 
capable of bearing arms, and from assisting or en- 
couraging the entry into Palestine of such armed bands 
and individuals; 
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“(c) Refrain from importing or acquiring or as. 
sisting or encouraging the importation or acquisition 
of weapons and war materials; 

“(d) Refrain, pending further consideration of 
future government of Palestine by the General As 
sembly, from any political activity which might preju 
dice the rights, claims, or positions of either com 
munity; 

“(e) Co-operate with the Mandatory authorities for 
the effective maintenance of law and order and oi 
essential services, particularly those relating to trans 
portation, communications, health, and food and water 
supplies; ; 

“(f) Refrain from any action which will endanger 
the safety of the Holy Places in Palestine. 

“2. Requests the United Kingdom Government for 
long as it remains the Mandatory Power to use its best 
efforts to bring all those concerned in Palestine to accept 
the measures set forth under paragraph 1 above and 
subject to retaining the freedom of action of its own 
forces to supervise the execution of these measures by all 
those concerned and to keep the Security Council and 
the General Assembly currently informed on the situa 
tion in Palestine. 
“3. Calls upon all Governments, and particularly those 
of the countries neighbouring Palestine, to take all pos- 
sible steps to assist in the implementation of the meas- 
ures set out under paragraph 1 above, and particularly 
those referring to the entry into Palestine of armed 
bands, individuals armed or capable of bearing arms and 
weapons and war materials. % 

“4, Requests the Secretary-General to appoint three 
members of the Secretariat who will proceed to Palestine 
and who will act in co-operation with the Mandatory 
Power as observers in the execution of the truce and 
report to him thereon.” 


The representatives of the United States and 
Canada supported the Colombian draft resolution, 

The representative of the Jewish Agency stated 
that in the course of the consultations with the 
President of the Council the Agency had put for- 
ward as one of the essential conditions of the truce 
that the armed units which had been brought into 
Palestine from outside should be withdrawn and 
that no further incursions should be tolerated. The 
Jewish Agency still adhered to that position. He 
then suggested the following modifications in the 
Colombian draft resolution. 

He proposed the deletion in the third paragraph 
of the preamble of all except the first phrase to the 
effect that the Mandatory Power was responsible 
for the maintenance of peace and order in Pales: 
tine, on the ground that the word “continue” ia 
the following phrase implied that the Mandato 
Power had hitherto discharged its responsibilitie 
in maintaining peace and order, which was not th 
case. Moreover, in view of its recent record th 
Mandatory Power should not be formally assure 
of full international support for whatever it mig 
do or leave undone in the future. 

In paragraph 1(a) the representative of t 
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wish Agency proposed the deletion of the tfe- 
irement that “all activities of a military or para- 
litary nature” should cease as being far too wide 
be practicable, since such a requirement might 
interpreted as applying to all normal defence 
angements. 
In paragraph 1(b) the representative of the 
wish Agency objected to the provision against 
- introduction into Palestine of “individuals .. . 
able of bearing arms”, as this would affect Jew- 
immigration. 
As regards paragraph 1(c) he stated that it 
ght be interpreted as imposing, during the truce 
iod, a world embargo on the acquisition of 
ns for future defence, while leaving the Arab 
tes free to accumulate arms for future fighting 
Palestine. He therefore suggested that para- 
iph 1(c) should read: “... refrain from im- 
rting weapons and war materials” and that all 
erence to acquisition should be deleted. 
Concerning sub-paragraph 1(d) the representa- 
e of the Jewish Agency stated that the introduc- 
n of a political subject into the question of a 
litary truce was liable to vitiate the issue and 
therefore proposed deletion of this paragraph. 
[n connection with paragraph 1(f) he sug- 
ted that not only the safety of the Holy Places 
: free access to them should be ensured. 
[Turning to paragraph 2 of the resolution, the 
resentative of the Jewish Agency stated that 
Agency could not possibly agree that the Man- 
ory administration was impartial and could 
yperly be entrusted with the task of supervising 
execution of the truce provisions. If no au- 
titative United Nations organ was set up to 
ervise and ensure the observance of the truce, 
- Jewish Agency would consider that no ade- 
ute provision at all had been made in this re- 
d. 
As regards paragraph 3 the representative of 
Jewish Agency urged that the governments of 
es neighboring on Palestine should be called 
on to prohibit in their territories the recruit- 
nt and preparation of forces for eventual in- 
sions into Palestine. Also, provision should be 
de to evacuate or at least to immobilize the 
eign armed units already in Palestine. 
[he representative of Syria stated that para- 
phs 1(b), (c) and (d) contained the points 
ich were essential, and if these were not ac- 
ted by the Jewish Agency, all discussion would 
futile. He interpreted these paragraphs to mean 
t any implementation of the partition plan 
uld definitely be stopped and that there would 
no Jewish immigration into Palestine at all 


during the truce period. He was prepared to sup- 
port the draft resolution without modifications 
subject to the above interpretation. 

The representative of Egypt had certain objec- 
tions to the draft resolution, but felt that it was 
well intended and conceived for the re-establish- 
ment of peace. If the resolution were to mean real 
peace, and not a camouflage for something else, 
then his delegation was for it. 

At the 283rd meeting on April 16, the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. stated that paragraph 
1(a) of the Colombian draft resolution was open 
to different interpretations and would not provide 
the necessary conditions for the practical estab- 
lishment of a truce. Paragraph 1(b), as well as 
paragraph 3, did not take account of the lawful 
rights of the Jews, in particular in connection 
with the question of immigration. Paragraph 
1(c) was unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. delegation 
unless the Council adopted an additional provision 
calling for the immediate withdrawal of all armed 
bands which had invaded Palestine and for the 
prevention in the future of the invasion of Pales- 
tine by such groups. He submitted an amendment 
which provided for the insertion after paragraph 
1(c) of a paragraph along the lines indicated. 
Paragraph 2 also was not clear, particularly as re- 
gards the “freedom of action” which was to be 
left to the United Kingdom Government. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. concluded that the 
resolution as a whole was unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as it placed the military aspect of the truce in the 
background and introduced political considerations 
which would complicate the task of bringing 
about a truce in the true sense, Le. stopping the 
bloodshed. 

The representative of France explained that 
paragraph 1(a) did not mean that armed organ- 
izations would be dissolved, and that paragraph 
1(d) would not put a stop to all political meet- 
ings. Paragraph 1(b) should be accepted, since 
the restriction on immigration would be limited 
in time and would be compensated for by the ces- 
sation of armed Arab infiltration. Paragraph 1(c) 
might be more acceptable if the phrase referring 
to the acquisition of war materials was deleted. 

The representative of the United States stressed 
that the truce was only a temporary measure. He 
believed that its terms were fair and reasonable. 
In the light of the comments of the representative 
of the Jewish Agency he proposed the following 
amendments: 

1. To replace paragraph 1(b) by the following: 


“Refrain from bringing and from assisting and en- 
couraging the entry into Palestine of armed bands and 
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fighting personnel, groups and individuals, whatever 

their origin.” 

2. To add to paragraph 1(f) the following: 

“...and from any action which would interfere with 

access to all shrines and sanctuaries for the purpose of 

worship by those who have an established right - to 

visit and worship at them.” 

3. Paragraph 3 to be amended to correspond to the 
revised wording of paragraph 1(b) as regards “armed 
bands and fighting personnel, groups and individuals”. 


The representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee insisted that any truce must be such as 
would lead to an assured and lasting settlement. 

The required settlement, he insisted, must be 
based on a strict implementation of the principles 
of democracy and the right of self-determination. 
There could be no truce on the basis of the parti- 
tion scheme and the Arabs could not agree to 
cease fighting unless they were assured that the 
truce and the ensuing discussions were not a pre- 
liminary to the partition scheme. He also insisted 
that, as a prerequisite for a truce, all Jewish im- 
migration must stop. It would be impossible for 
the Arabs to stop their people from attacking 
newcomers. Asserting that the disorders in Pales- 
tine were due to the activities of Jewish terrorist 
gangs, he further demanded that these gangs 
should be arrested and expelled from Palestine. 
Finally, he declared that the recent establishment 
of a Jewish Administration in the Jewish area 
under the partition scheme had undermined para- 
graph 1(d) of the Council’s truce proposals. This 
step, he stated, obviously precluded the realization 
of a truce under any conditions. 

The Colombian draft resolution was then voted 
paragraph by paragraph. The preamble, paragraph 
1, sub-paragraph 1(a) and the United States 
amendment to sub-paragraph 1(b) were adopted 
unanimously. The Council next voted on the 
U.S.S.R. amendment submitted in connection with 
paragraph 1(c), which was rejected by a vote of 
6 to 2 (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), with 3 ab- 
stentions (Argentina, China, Colombia). Para- 
graph 1(c) and also paragraph 1(d) were then 
adopted by 9 votes in favor, with 2 abstentions 
(Ukrainian SSR. U.S.S.R.), and paragraph 
1(f), as amended by the representative of the 
United States, was adopted unanimously. The vote 
on paragraph 2 and paragraph 3, amended by the 
representative of the United States, was again 9 
in favor, with 2 abstentions. The Council failed, 
however, to adopt paragraph 4 of the resolution, 
which requested the Secretary-General to appoint 
three members of the Secretariat to act in co-oper- 
ation with the Mandatory Power as observers in 
the execution of the truce. The vote was 6 in fa- 
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vot, with 5 abstentions (Argentina, Belgium 
Syria, United Kingdom, United States). In this 
connection the representatives of Argentina and 
of Belgium had expressed the view that the Man 
datory Power alone should be responsible for the 
supervision of the truce until the termination of 
the Mandate. The representative of Syria had 
suggested that a truce commission composed of 
the career consular officials of those members 0 
the Security Council who had representatives in 


Jerusalem would be preferable to the appointment 


¥ 


of observers by the Secretary-General, as the con- 
sular officers were already on the spot and knew 
the country. However, he did not submit a formal 
amendment to this effect. The representative of 
the Jewish Agency reiterated his view that if the 
supervision of the truce were to be left entirely 
to the Mandatory Power, the Jewish Agency would 
consider that no arrangement for supervision had 
been made at all. 

The amended Colombian resolution (S/723) 
as a whole was adopted by a vote of 9 in favor, 
with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 
Its operative part reads as follows:19 


“The Security Council 
“1. Calls upon all persons and organizations in Pales- 
tine, and especially upon the Arab Higher Committee 
and the Jewish Agency, to take immediately, without 
prejudice to their rights, claims, or positions, and as a 
contribution to the well-being and permanent interests of 
Palestine, the following measures: 
“(a) Cease all activities of a military or para- 
military nature, as well as acts of violence, terrorism 
and sabotage; 
“(b) Refrain from bringing and from assisting and 
encouraging the entry into Palestine of armed bands 
and fighting personnel, groups and individuals, what 
ever their origin; 
“(c) Refrain from importing or acquiring or assist 
ing or encouraging the importation or acquisition Of 
weapons and war materials; 

“(d) Refrain, pending further consideration of 
future government of Palestine by the General 
sembly, from any political activity which might preju- 
dice the rights, claims, or positions of either com- 
munity; 

“(e) Co-operate with the Mandatory authorities for 
the effective maintenance of law and order and of es 
sential services, particularly those relating to trans 
portation, communications, health, and food and water 
supplies; 

“(f) Refrain from any action which will endanger 
the safety of the Holy Places in Palestine and from 
any action which would interfere with access to al 
shrines and sanctuaries for the purpose of worship by 


“As indicated above, the 283rd meeting of the Council, 
at which this resolution was adopted, was held on April 
16. As the meeting, however, convened at 9 P.M. and di 
not adjourn until after midnight, the resolution is general 
ly referred to as the Council’s resolution of April 17. 
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those who have an established right to visit and wor- 

ship at them. 

“2. Requests the United Kingdom Government, for 
9 long as it remains the Mandatory Power, to use its 
est efforts to bring all those concerned in Palestine to 
ccept the measures set forth under paragraph 1 above 
nd, subject to retaining the freedom of action of its 
wn forces, to supervise the execution of these measures 
y all those concerned, and to keep the Security Council 
od the General Assembly currently informed on the 
ituation in Palestine. 

“3. Calls upon all Governments, and particularly 
hose of the countries neighbouring Palestine, to take all 
ossible steps to assist in the implementation of the 
aeasures set out under patagtaph 1 above, and particu- 
uly those referring to the entry into Palestine of armed 
ands and fighting personnel, groups and individuals 
nd weapons and war materials.” 


. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TRUCE 
COMMISSION 


At the 287th meeting on April 23, the repre- 
entative of the United States asked the representa- 
ives of the Jewish Agency, the Arab Higher Com- 
aittee and the Mandatory Power what steps had 
een taken to implement the truce resolution of 
\pril 17, 1948 (S/723).?° 

The representative of the United Kingdom re- 
orted that the Palestine High Commissioner had 
ublicized the Council’s resolution. His attempts 
t bringing about negotiations between Arab and 
ewish authorities in Palestine, however, had not 
met with success because of difficulties of com- 
nunications, particularly as regards the establish- 
nent of contact with responsible Arab leaders. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency stated 
hat the Agency had informed the High Com- 
nissioner that the Jews would cease firing as soon 
s the Arabs did the same. 

The tepresentative of the Arab Higher Com- 
nittee said that if the Jews observed the terms of 
he truce and the situation was frozen both politi- 
ally and militarily, then the Arabs would cease 
ire. The Jews, however, he maintained, had 
hown no inclination to cease fighting and were 
sroceeding “with the establishment of an inde- 
sendent Jewish administration in Palestine. In 
hese circumstances the Arabs could not in justice 
ye asked to cease fire. 

The tepresentative of the United States then 
sroposed a draft resolution which provided for the 
stablishment of a truce commission for Palestine 
omposed of tepresentatives of those members of 
he Security Council, except Syria, which had 
areer consular officers in Jerusalem, whose func- 
ion would be to assist the Security Council in 
wringing about the implementation of the Coun- 
il’s resolution of April 17, 1948. 


The Commission was to report to the President 
of the Security Council within 48 hours regarding 
its activities and the development of the situation, 
and subsequently to keep* the Council informed 
with respect thereto. 

The representative of France, supported by the 
representative of Syria, proposed that the resolu- 
tion be amended so as to specify the members of 
the truce commission. He also considered that the 
time limit of 48 hours should be extended. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. said 
that the terms of the truce resolution had made its 
implementation impossible and that the present 
United States proposal was not conducive to 
achieving a truce. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that the 
resolution of April 17 was not realistic, since it 
did not include the minimum requirements of a 
truce—namely, the withdrawal of armed groups 
which had entered Palestine in order to oppose 
partition and the prevention of further entries. 
He regarded the new United States proposal as 
part of a policy designed to force the United Na- 
tions to adopt Trusteeship. 

The representatives of Canada and Syria both 
supported the draft resolution. 

Certain drafting changes proposed by the tep- 
resentatives of Belgium, Lebanon, Syria, the Jew- 
ish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee were 
acceptable to the representative of the United 
States, who submitted a draft resolution revised 
accordingly. In response to the suggestion of the 
representatives of France and Syria, the time limit 
was extended from 48 hours to four days. 

The amended text of the United States draft 
resolution (S/727) was adopted by the Council 
by 8 votes, with 3 abstentions (Colombia, Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), as follows: 

“Referring to its resolution of 17 April 1948, calling 
upon all parties concerned to comply with specific terms 
for a truce in Palestine, 

“The Security Council 

“Establishes a truce commission for Palestine composed 
of representatives of those members of the Security Coun- 
cil which have career consular officers in Jerusalem, 
noting, however, that the representative of Syria has 
indicated that his Government is not prepared to serve 
on the Commission. The function of the Commission 
shall be to assist the Security Council in supervising the 
implementation by the parties of the resolution of the 
Security Council of 17 April 1948; 

“Requests the Commission to report to the President 
of the Security Council within four days regarding its 
activities and the development of the situation, and subse- 
quently to keep the Security Council currently informed 


with respect thereto. 
“The Commission, its members, their assistants and its 


See footnote 19. 
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personnel shall be entitled to travel, separately or to- 
gether, wherever the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its tasks. 

“The Secretary-Generalgof the United Nations shall 
furnish the Commission with such personnel and assist- 
ance as it may require) taking into account the special 
urgency of the situation with respect to Palestine.” 


After discussion, at the 291st meeting on May 
12, of two messages from the Truce Commission 
(S/741, 8/742), dated May 9 and 10 respectively, 
asking whether it would be possible for the United 
Nations to send the officers necessary to effect the 
control of a truce for Jerusalem, or whether the 
latter should be ensured by the representative of the 
International Red Cross, it was decided that the 
President should draft a reply on the basis of the 
fact that the Truce Commission would be given 
broad discretionary powers to determine the vari- 
ous means of assistance it might require according 
to the degree of usefulness of these means of as- 
sistance.*+ 


g. INTERVENTION OF THE ARAB STATES IN 
PALESTINE. 


On April 30 the Palestine Truce Commission 
informed the Security Council by cablegram (S/- 
732) that the situation in Palestine was deteriorat- 
ing rapidly, that government departments were 
closing daily and normal activities coming to a 
standstill and that the intensity of fighting was 
increasing steadily. 

By a telegram addressed to the President of the 
Security Council dated May 1, 1948 (S/730), the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine drew the attention 
of the Security Council to reports of the invasion 
of Palestine by regular forces of Syria and Lebanon 
in the north and by Egyptian forces in the south, 
_It was also reliably informed, the Agency stated, 
that a strong column of Iraqi troops was en route 
towards Palestine. 

By a telegram of May 15 (S/743) the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt informed the Security Council 
that Egyptian armed forces had started to enter 
Palestine “to establish security and order in place 
of chaos and disorder which prevailed and which 
rendered the country at the mercy of the Zionist 
terrorist gangs who persisted in attacking peaceful 
Arab inhabitants”. 

By a telegram dated May 16 (S/748) the King 
of Transjordan likewise informed the United Na- 
tions that Transjordanian forces had been “‘com- 
pelled to enter Palestine to protect unarmed 
Arabs against massacres”. 

The Secretary-General of the Arab League, in a 
cablegram dated May 15 (S/745), set forth at 
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length the reasons which had prompted the Arab 
States to intervene in Palestine and expressed con 
fidence that their action would receive the sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

At the 292nd meeting of the Security Council 
on May 15, the representative of the Jewish 
Agency drew the Council's attention to the 
Agency’s telegram of May 1 (S/730), cited above, 
and to other warnings of Arab preparations fot 
aggression presented to the Council (S/736, $ 
728) 

As to the Egyptian telegram of May 15 (S/ 
743), he stated that the very idea that the armed 
intervention of Egyptian forces in Palestine would 
lead to restoration of order was grotesque. The 
State of Israel, which had now been established 
within Palestine,?? would defend itself against 
this wanton and unprovoked aggression but at the 
same time it had a right to expect immediate a 
tion by the organs of the United Nations. He 
urged that the Council determine the situation ii 
Palestine to be a threat to international peace, a 
breach of the peace and an act of aggression and 
call upon the Arab States to refrain from aggres: 
sion on penalty of action under Chapter VIL 

The representative of the Arab Higher Com. 
mittee questioned the right of the Jewish Agency 
to term as aggression the entry of Arab forces 
which had been invited by the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee to maintain law and order. With the ter 
mination of the Mandate, he asserted, Palestine 
had become an independent nation and the Jews 
constituted a rebellious minority. 

The representative of Syria asked that the 
Council examine the international status of Pales- 
tine. He considered that in the absence of a 
Trusteeship Agreement, Palestine had achieved its 
independence upon the termination of the Mandate 

The representative of Egypt reiterated that his 
country was intervening in Palestine solely to 
preserve law and order. With the termination of 


For subsequent messages from the Truce Commission 
to the Security Council see $/757, S/758, S/817, S/900 
on the general situation; $/759, S/761, S/762, S/763, 
S/764, 8/765, 8/776, 8/777, 8/785, 8/793, S/797/= 
Corr.1, S$/800, S/802, S/808, S/816, S/824, S/891) 
S/915, S/938 on the situation in Jerusalem; S/771/ 
Add.1 reporting shooting of Thomas Wasson, American 
member of Truce Commission; $/778 requesting appoint 
ment of military advisers to furnish reports on situation 
in Jerusalem; S/898, $/905, S/915, S/920 on arrest of 
five British members of Jerusalem Electric Corporation; 
S/877 and Add.1 on occupancy of King David’s Hotel, 
headquarters of Truce Commission, by Haganah. 

“By a cablegram dated May 15 (S/747) the Foreign 
Minister of the Provisional Government of Israel had 
informed the Security Council of the Proclamation of 
an independent State of Israel in Palestine. 
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he Mandate, Palestine had regained complete 
ndependence and sovereignty. 


». UNITED STATES DRAFT RESOLUTION AND 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


At the 293rd meeting on May 17, the represent- 
tive of the United States said that the actual 
aformation on hand about the situation in Pales- 
ine indicated to the United States Government 
hat there was a threat to, and a breach of, the 
ace within the meaning of Article 39 of the 
tharter. Accordingly, he submitted the following 
raft resolution (S/749): 

“The Security Council, : 

“Taking into consideration that previous resolutions 
f the Security Council in respect to Palestine have not 
een complied with and that military operations are 
iking place in Palestine, 

“Determines that the situation in Palestine constitutes 
threat to the peace and a breach of the peace within 
1e meaning of Article 39 of the Charter; 

“Orders all Governments and authorities to cease and 
esist from any hostile military action and to that end 
sue a cease-fire and stand-fast order to their military 
nd para-military forces, to become effective within 
uirty-six hours after the adoption of this resolution; 

“Directs the Truce Commission established by the 
ecurity Council by, its resolution of 23 April 1948 to 
sport to the Security Council on the compliance with 
1ese orders.” 


At the same time the United States delegation, 
onsidering that additional information on Pales- 
ne was desirable, submitted a list of quéstions 
> be put to the governments of Egypt, Saudi 
abia, Ttransjordan, Iraq, Yemen, Syria and 
ebanon, a second list of questions to be put to 
1e Arab Higher Committee and a third list of 
uestions to be put to the Provisional Government 
f Israel. 

At the 294th and 295th meetings, on May 18, 
1e Council examined the questionnaire submitted 
y the United States delegation, and a number 
f amendments were adopted as a result of the 
iscussion. 

It was agreed that the replies to the questions 
10uld be received within a time-limit of 48 hours, 
punting from noon, May 19, New York standard 
me. Following is the text of the amended ques- 
onnaire (S/753) adopted by the Council: 
|. Questions to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, Iraq; 
emen, Syria and Lebanon: 

“(a) Are armed elements of your armed forces or 
regular forces sponsored by your Government now op- 
ating (1) in Palestine; (2) in areas (towns, Cities, 
istricts) of Palestine where the Jews are in the ma- 
rity? 

“(b) If so, where are such forces now located and 
onder what command are they operating, and what are 
eit military objectives? 
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“(c) On what basis is it claimed that such forces are 
entitled to enter (1) Palestine; (2) areas (towns, cities, 
districts) of Palestine where the Jews are in the major- 
ity, and conduct operations there? 

“(d) Who is now responsible for the exercise of 
political functions in the areas of Palestine where the 
Arabs are in the majority? 

“(e) Is such authority now negotiating with Jewish 
authorities on a political settlement in Palestine? 

“(f£) Have the Jewish forces violated your frontiers 
and penetrated your territory? 

“Il. Questions to the Arab Higher Committee: 

“(a) Is the Arab Higher Committee exercising polit- 
ical authority in Palestine? 

“(b) What governmental arrangements have been 
made to maintain public order and to carry on public 
setvices in sections of Palestine where Arabs are in the 
majority? 

“(c) Have the Arabs of Palestine requested assistance 
from governments outside of Palestine? 

“(d) If so, what governments, and for what pur- 
pose? 

“(e) Have you named representatives to deal with 
the Security Council Truce Commission for the purpose 
of effecting the truce called for by the Security Council? 

“(f) Have Jewish forces penetrated into the terri- 
tory over which you claim to have authority? 

“III. Oxestions to the Jewish Authorities in Palestine: 

“(a) Over which areas of Palestine do you actually 
exercise control at the present time? 

“(b) Do you have armed forces operating in areas 
(towns, cities, districts) of Palestine where the Arabs 
are in the majority, or outside Palestine? 

“(c) If so, on what basis do you attempt to justify 
such operations? 

“(d) Have you arranged for the entry into Palestine 
in the near future of men of military age from outside 
Palestine? If so, what are the numbers and where are 
they coming from? 

“(e) Are you negotiating with Arab authorities re- 
garding either the truce or a political settlement in 
Palestine? 

“(f) Have you named representatives to deal with 
the Security Council Truce Commission for the purpose 
of effecting the truce called for by the Security Council? 

“(g) Will you agree to an immediate and uncondi- 
tional truce for the City of Jerusalem and the Holy 
Places? 

“(h) Have Arab forces penetrated into the territory 
over which you claim to have authority?” 


The representative of the U.SS.R. expressed 
regret that a great deal of time had been spent 
in discussing the questionnaire when it was clear 
that the Council had sufficient information to 
determine the existence of a breach of the peace. 

Of the Arab States, Transjordan stated in its 
reply (S/760) that the United States, the author 
of the proposition of addressing questions to the 
Arab States, had not yet recognized the Govern- 
ment of Transjordan, although Transjordan for 
the past two years had met all the required condi- 
tions for such recognition. At the same time, 
the United States had recognized the so-called 
Jewish State within a few hours of its proclama- 
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tion, although the factors for this recognition were 
lacking. The reply from the Government of Trans- 
jordan also pointed out that the Security Council 
had failed on several occasions to recommend 
Transjordan for membership in the United 
Nations. For these reasons the Government of 
Transjordan did not feel that there was room for 
a reply to the Council’s questionnaire. 

The replies of the other Arab States, ie., Egypt 
(S/767), Saudi Arabia (S/772), Iraq (S/769), 
Yemen (S/774, Add.1), Syria (S/768) and 
Lebanon (S/770), indicated that armed forces 
of each of them, with the exception of Yemen, 
were operating inside Palestine; and Yemen re- 
plied that it likewise had decided to dispatch a 
detachment of its regular forces to Palestine. 
While Lebanon and Saudi Arabia merely indicated 
that at present their forces were not operating 
in areas where the Jews were in the majority, 
Syria, Iraq and Egypt expressed the view that 


Palestine must be considered as a unit and that’ 


any distinction as between different areas, towns 
or districts was not valid (see question (a) ). 

The replies to questions (b) and (c) generally 
agreed in stating that the armed forces of the 
Arab States had entered Palestine to prevent the 
annihilation of the Arab majority of Palestine by 
Zionist terrorists and to restore peace and order. 
The neighboring Arab Governments who were 
members of the Arab League, it was stated further, 
considered themselves responsible for the mainte- 
nance of peace and order in their area as a 
regional organization in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Charter. The Arab armies, more- 
over, had entered Palestine in response to a re- 
quest for assistance from the majority of the in- 
habitants of Palestine. It was their aim to assist 
that majority in the establishment of a united 
democratic state in Palestine. 

The replies to question (d) indicated that the 
Arab armies were exercising political authority 
in the areas under their control. 

As regards question (e) the replies were unani- 
mous that the activities of the Zionists and the 
proclamation of an independent Jewish State in 
Palestine precluded any understanding between 
Arabs and Jews. 

In answer to the last question, (f), the Govern- 
_ ments of Syria and Lebanon reported some incur- 
‘sions into their territories by Jewish forces. The 

governments of the other states concerned, al- 
though stating that their respective territories 
had not been violated by Jewish forces, expressed 
the view that the activities of the Zionists and 
the proclamation of a Jewish State in Palestine 
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nevertheless constituted a threat to the whol 
region. They also emphasized that in view o 
the historic, cultural and religious ties betwee 
the Palestinian Arabs and those of the neighbor 
ing countries the latter could not remain indiffer 
ent to the course of events in Palestine. 

In its reply dated May 24 (S/775) the Aral 
Higher Committee stated in answer to questio 
(a) that it exercised political authority over the 
overwhelming majority of the citizens of Palestine. 
Being composed of representatives of the differen’ 
Arab political parties, it formed a coalition whic 
expressed Arab public opinion in Palestine. Th 
Arab Higher Committee concluded further that i 
therefore spoke in the name of the majority of all 
of Palestine, inasmuch as the Arabs were in the 
majority in all districts and sub-districts except 
that of Jaffa, in which Tel Aviv is located. : 

In answer to question (b) the Arab Higher 
Committee stated that at its request all Arab 
Government officials had continued to carry out 
their duties after the withdrawal of the Mandatory. 
When the regular Arab armies entered Palestine, 
however, they assumed responsibility for public 
security and related governmental responsibilities 
in the areas under their control. 

Replying to questions (c) and (d) the Arab 
Higher Committee indicated that it had asked for 
assistance from the States members of the Arab 
League, ie. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria and Transjordan, in order to 
resist the “Jewish aggressive invasion” of Pales- 
tine. Contact with the Security Council Truce 
Commission, the answer to question (e) indicated 
further, was maintained by the Arab Higher 
Committee through the Arab League. 

Finally, in answer to the last question, (f) the 
Arab Higher Committee stated that the Arabs 
claimed authority over all of Palestine. All forces 
opposing the Arab majority, therefore, should be 
regarded as unlawful. ! 

The reply of the Provisional Government of 
Israel (S/766) to the questions addressed to the 
“Jewish authorities in Palestine” was transmitted 
by the acting representative of Israel at the United 
Nations on May 22. ) 

In reply to questions (a) and (b) it was stated 
that the Provisional Government of Israel was 
actually exercising control of the entire area of the 
Jewish State as defined in the General Assembly's 
resolution of Novembér 29, 1947. In addition, the 
Provisional Government of Israel was exercising 
control over certain parts of Palestine outside the 
territory of the State of Israel, parts which, with 
the notable exception of Jerusalem, formerly, for 
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> most part, contained Arab majorities, but 
ich had been mostly abandoned by their Arab 
pulation. No area outside of Palestine, the reply 
m the Provisional Government of Israel stated 
ther, was under Jewish occupation, but sallies 
yond the frontiers of the State had occasionally 
en carried out by Jewish forces for imperative 
litary reasons. 
In answer to question (c) the Provisional 
ernment of Israel stated that its operations in 
as Outside the State of Israel were justified on 
» following grounds: (1) to repel aggression 
1 to prevent these areas from being used as bases 
‘attacks against the State of Israel; (2) to pro- 
t Jewish population, traffic and economic life, 
luding Jewish settlements outside the area of 
» State where, owing to the absence of any duly 
istituted authority, life and property were in 
minent danger. 
In answer to question (d) the Provisional Gov- 
ment of Israel stated that it had made arrange- 
nts for the entry of immigrants of all ages and 
th sexes in accordance with its avowed policy 
large-scale immigration, which policy, the 
visional Government of Israel considered, was 
matter within its domestic jurisdiction. 
The answer to question (e) indicated that no 
Z0tiations between Arabs and Jews wete taking 
ce, past Jewish offers to negotiate a peaceful 
tlement on the basis of the General Assembly’s 
olution of November 29, 1947, having been 
ected by the Arab League and by King Abdullah 
Transjordan. 
The Provisional Government of Israel was con- 
uing to maintain the liaison with the Security 
uncil’s Truce Commission formerly maintained 
the Jewish Agency, and would be willing to 
ee to an immediate and unconditional truce for 
City of Jerusalem, the answers to questions 
) and (g) stated. 
In answer to the last question the Provisional 
vernment of Israel stated that Arab forces had 
1etrated into certain parts of the Negeb and 
t in addition Arab planes and Arab artillery 
| repeatedly attacked Jewish settlements. 
At the 296th meeting on May 19, the Council 
yan its consideration of the draft resolution pre- 
ted by the United States delegation (S/749). 
[he representative of the United Kingdom said 
t his Government supported the objectives of 
United States draft resolution, though not its 
m. He had grave doubts about the wisdom 
| expediency of invoking Article 39, which was 
licable solely with regard to international peace. 
1et difficulties connected with the present case 
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concerned the actual judicial status of Palestine, 
the degree of binding force of the Assembly’s 
recommendations and the definition of an act of 
aggression and of the aggressor. For these reasons, 
he submitted the following amendment (S/755) 
as a redraft of the United States draft resolution: 


“The Security Council, 

“Bearing in mind the change in the juridical status 
of Palestine consequent upon the termination of the 
mandate, and the necessity for further clarification of 
this status; 

“Taking into consideration that previous resolutions 
of the Security Council in respect to Palestine have not 
been complied with and that military operations are 
taking place in Palestine, 

“Calls upon all parties concerned in Palestine to ab- 
stain from acts of armed force against each other, and 
to that end to issue a cease-fire order to their military 
and para-military forces to become effective within 
thirty-six hours after the adoption of this resolution; 

“Calls upon the Truce Commission and upon all 
parties concerned to give the highest priority to the ne- 
gotiation and maintenance of a truce in the City of 
Jerusalem; 

“Directs the Truce Commission established by the 
Security Council by its resolution of 23 April 1948 to 
report to the Security Council on the compliance with 
the two preceding paragraphs of this resolution; 

“Requests the Committee appointed by the General 
Assembly on 14 May to proceed as expeditiously as 
possible with the appointment of a United Nations 
Mediator for Palestine, and calls upon all parties con- 
cerned to avail themselves of his good offices in order to 
seek a solution by mediation.” 


The representative of the United States stated 
that the United States could not assent to the 
proposed amendment since it would take the prob- 
lem out of Chapter VII into Chapter VI of the 
Charter, and would obviate the finding of a threat 
to the peace. 

The representative of Belgium considered that 
the Council must remain within the framework 
of Chapter VI and use all means for the pacific 
settlement of the dispute. He asked what measures 


. the Council could take in respect to a state which 


did not obey its orders, under the existing circum- 
stances, i.e., without armed forces at the Council’s 
disposal, and without the probability of being able 
to apply Article 106. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
that the fact that armed force was being used in 
Palestine by the Governments of Arab-States was 
not disputed and was openly admitted by the 
aggressors in their communications to the Council. 
Since this use of armed force constituted a viola- 
tion of the Charter, it was irrelevant to examine 
the justifications invoked in its behalf. An un- 
conditional cease-fire was the only possible start- 
ing point in the quest for peace. The Security 
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Council would not have gone too far if, on the 
basis of available evidence, it had determined 
not merely a breach of peace, but also an act of 
aggression. He considered that it was necessary 
for the céase-fire to become effective immediately 
rather than after an interval of thirty-six houts. 

The representative of China said that he could 
not find anything in the Charter which justified 
the United Nations in ordering the partition of 
any country or territory. He supported the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and Belgium in 
feeling that the resolution should proceed under 
Chapter VI rather than Chapter VII. 

At the 297th meeting on May 19, the represent- 
ative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. said that the exist- 
ence of a threat to or breach of the peace in Pales- 
tine should be established on the basis of the 
available evidence. Documents submitted to the 
Council by Egypt and Transjordan clearly stated 
that their troops had entered Palestine.?* These 
troops had a very definite military and political 
objective. Fhe existence of the new Government 
of Israel was also an established fact; it had been 
recognized by eight different states, and was de- 
termined to defend its territory. He stated that 
the United Kingdom was responsible for the 
entry into Palestine of Transjordanian troops. 

The representative of Syria stated that it was 
necessary to study the international status of Pales- 
tine to ascertain whether or not international peace 
was being disturbed. He failed to see how action 
could be taken under Article 39 of the Charter. 
Hence he could not accept the United States draft 
resolution. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee stated that the principle of self-determination, 
upheld by both the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations Charter, granted 
to the Arab majority of the people of Palestine 
the unquestionable right of complete sovereignty 
over the whole country. Under the circumstances 
that had prevailed in Palestine during the last six 
months, the Arab majority had come to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to have recourse to 
the assistance of the neighboring States members 
of the Arab League in order to restore peace and 
stability in their country. 

At the 298th meeting on May 20, the represent- 
ative of Canada expressed himself in favor of 
the United Kingdom proposal as a continuation of 
the efforts of the Council to achieve a just and 
lasting settlement in Palestine by means of nego- 
tiation, and because it did not involve measures of 
coercion. 

The President, speaking as the representative of 
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France, stated that it was perfectly clear that 4 
threat to the peace existed in Palestine. By follow- 
ing the course outlined in the United States d 
resolution, the Security Council would be giv 
the Truce Commission and the Mediator?* th 
authority and powers which they required for thi 
accomplishment of their task. He would, therefor 
vote for the United States draft resolution. 
The representative of Colombia stated that th 
amendment submitted by the United Kingdom 
delegation would lead the Council to repeat meas- 
ures already tried unsuccessfully. The Colombia 
delegation, therefore, could not support it. 
The representative of Argentina said he woul 
not vote in favor of any measure of a coerciy 
character, but would vote for any measure of { 
pacificatory character, since that would be in t 
interest of the whole population of Palestine. 
At the 299th meeting on May 21, the President 
drew the Council’s attention to a cable (S/762) 
from the Truce Commission to the effect that it 
had been concentrating its efforts on bringin 
about a truce in Jerusalem. The Commission fel 
the telegram stated, that, taking a realistic view Of 
the situation in Jerusalem, the only effective meas 
ure which could be taken to bring about an i 
mediate cessation of hostilities in the Holy City 
was the employment of a neutral force sufficiently 
large and powerful to enforce its will on either ¢ 
both of the parties. Failing the presence of such 
a neutral force in Jerusalem, the only alternative 
were victory by one of the two sides or a stalemate 
Both the Arabs and the Jews had expressed a desire 
for a cease-fire and a truce in Jerusalem on th 
own terms, which were unacceptable to the o 
side. In view of the extreme gravity of the si 
tion the Commission recommended that the 
curity Council should explore all those remedie 
provided for in Articles 41 and 42 of the Char 
which were capable of immediate and effectiy 
application. 
The President also announced that the perma 
nent members of the Security Council had decide 
upon the appointment of Count Folke Bernadott 
of Sweden as Mediator in Palestine.?® 
Continuing the discussion on the United States 
draft resolution, the representative of the USSR 
said that, despite the assertions of some represen’ 
atives, pattition of Palestine into two independent 
states was valid and in force, and had to be imple 
mented through the joint efforts of all Membe 


*See p. 418. 

*For the appointment of the Mediator, see Gener 
Assembly, p. 281. 

*For General Assembly’s resolution, see p. 281. 
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he United Nations. He criticized the attitude 
he United Kingdom Government, which was 
nly supporting the action of Transjordan and 
the same time was preventing the Council 
n taking effective action to suppress the exist- 
threat to and breach of the peace in Palestine. 
attitude of the Belgian and Chinese represent- 
es in the Council was also difficult to under- 
id. It was the view of the US.S.R. delegation 
it would be illusory for the Security Council 
lace all its hopes in a Mediator who had no 
e rights and powers than the Truce Commis- 
, which had proved itself utterly powerless 
nduce the Governments to abstain from warlike 
vities in Palestine. What was needed in the 
sent situation was an effective decision with a 
y to putting an end to military operations in 
estine. 

Te considered that the draft resolution submit- 
by the United States delegation could be taken 
basis for thé adoption of appropriate decisions 
the Security Council. 

‘he text submitted by the representative of the 
ted Kingdom, he considered, was inadequate 
would not setve to improve the situation in 
sstine, although some of its paragraphs were 
objectionable. 

‘the representative of Syria said that it had been 
viously decided that the Security Council was 
entitled to participate in, or to take any action 
the implementation of the plan of partition. 
n the General Assembly had abandoned tacitly, 
ot openly and clearly, the resolution of Novem- 
29 last. 

With regard to the United States resolution 
stated that a truce was not an end in itself 
that any order such as that contained in the 
lution, if it was issued in that blunt fashion 
without giving any satisfaction or assurance of 
it was to be done afterwards, would not be 
yplied with. He insisted that the cause of the 
ute must be removed before a truce could 
ome effective. The cause of all the fighting 
the partition plan, which the Arabs would 
et accept. 
\t the 301st meeting on May 21, the represent- 
e of Egypt stressed the importance of a 
ision to apply Chapter VII of the Charter. 
ore accepting the United States draft resolu- 
1, which was, in effect, a confirmation of pat- 
yn, the Council had to consider the legal 
ation. That Palestine had emerged as an in- 
endent sovereign state on May 15, he stated, 
; clear from Article 22 of the Mandate which 
recognized Palestine as an independent state, 


subject only to the “administrative advice and 
assistance” of the Mandatory Power. The forces 
of the Arab States were in Palestine, with the 
consent of the great majority of the population, 
solely to maintain law and order in the face of 
terroristic activities of the Jewish minority and 
in the light of the inability of the United Nations 
to find a solution. He considered that the action 
of the United States Government in recognizing 
the State of Israel, which was a rebellious minority, 
had no legal force or meaning. 

At the 302nd meeting on May 22, the represent- 
ative of the Jewish Agency appealed to the 
Council to adopt the United States draft resolu- 
tion (S/749). Failure to take action under Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter simply because the ma- 
chinery of enforcement was not yet complete 
would be a disastrous blow to the prestige of 
the United Nations. He assured the Council that 
the Jews would accept a cease-fire, which, he 
said, should be followed by the removal of 
armed Arab forces from Palestine. 

The President ruled that the United States draft 
resolution and the United Kingdom amendment 
to it would be voted on paragraph by paragraph. 

The first paragraph of the United Kingdom 
amendment was therefore put to the vote first and 
was not adopted, receiving 6 votes in favor, with 
5 abstentions (Colombia, France, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
US.S.R., United States). 

The second paragraph of the United Kingdom 
amendment was identical with the first paragraph 
of the United States resolution. This was adopted 
unanimously.” 

The next paragraph to be voted on was the 
second paragraph of the United States resolution, 
containing a finding of a threat to and breach of 
the peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the 
Charter. Before a vote on the paragraph was taken 
the representative of the United States expressed 
the view that the statements of the Arab States, 
their replies to the Council’s questionnaire and 
the declaration by Syria of its intention to estab- 
lish a blockade of foreign shipping off the coast 
of Palestine constituted indisputable evidence that 
the Arabs were guilty of a breach of international 
peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the 
Charter. The claim that their action qualified 
under the Charter as that of a regional organiza- 
tion could not be justified, especially in the light 
of Article 53. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
opposed such a determination under Article 39 
of the Charter, on*®the ground that it should not 
be invoked unless the Council was prepared 
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eventually to use armed force in Palestine. He 
also considered that the Council should persist in 
its attempts by various means to arrange for 
truce and mediation. 

The Council failed to adopt the paragraph, there 
being 5 votes in favor (Colombia, France, Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., USS.R., United States), with 6 
abstentions. 

The third paragraph of the United Kingdom 
amendment, with some further changes proposed 
by the representatives of the United States and 
China, was then adopted by a vote of 10 to 0, with 
1 abstention. 

The last three paragraphs of the United King- 
dom amendment were adopted by a vote of 9 to 
0, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), 
the last paragraph having been revised at the sug- 
gestion of the representative of France so as to 
render the wording stronger. 

Before a vote was taken on the resolution as 
a whole the representative of the United States 
expressed the view that the resolution before 
the Council as a result of the above voting was 
unsatisfactory. He would vote for the amended 
resolution solely because of the call upon the 
parties to issue a cease-fire order within 36 hours 
after the stated time. If the parties did not obey 
the cease-fire request, the Security Council must 
consider further action. 

The representative of Colombia was also dis- 
satisfied with the Council’s action but hoped that 
it might result in a frank discussion of the situa- 
tion in which the Council was placed. 

The resolution as a. whole (S/773) was then 
adopted by 8 votes in favor, with 3 abstentions 
(Syria, Ukrainian $.S.R., USS.R.). Following is 
the text of the resolution as adopted by the 
Council: 

“The Security Council, 

“Taking into consideration that previous resolutions 
of the Security Council in respect to Palestine have not 
been complied with and that military operations are 
taking place in Palestine, 

“Calls upon all Governments and authorities, without 
prejudice to the rights, claims or position of the parties 
concerned, to abstain from any hostile military action 
in Palestine and to that end to issue a cease-fire order to 
their military and para-military forces to become effective 
within thirty-six hours after midnight, New York stand- 
ard time, 22 May 1948; 

“Calls upon the Truce Commission and upon all 
parties concerned to give the highest 'priority to the ne- 


gotiation and maintenance of a truce in the City of Jeru- 
salem; 

“Directs the Truce Commission established by the 
Security Council by its resolution ef 23 April 1948 to 
report to the Security Council on the compliance with 
the two preceding paragraphs of this resolution; 
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wishes of the majority of the population. 


“Calls upon all parties concerned to facilitate by a 
means in their power the task of the United Nation 
Mediator appointed in execution of the resolution 0 
the General Assembly of 14 May 1948.” 


By a letter dated May 24 (S/779), the rep 
resentative of the Jewish Agency informed th 
Security Council that the Provisional Governmeni 
of Israel had issued orders to all commandets ¢ 
cease fire on May 24, at noon, New York time 
and not to resume firing unless the other sid 
continued to fire. 

By telegrams addressed to the Secretary-Geneta 
the Governments of Lebanon, Iraq and Syria it 
formed the Security Council that the time limi 
set in the Council’s resolution of May 22 (S/773) 
was not sufficient for consultations among thi 
Arab Governments with a view to arriving at % 
decision with regard to the Council’s cease-fir 
order. At the 303rd meeting of the Council o 
May 24, the representative of Syria further in 
formed the Council of a telegram he had receivet 
from the Secretary-General of the Arab Leagu 
requesting the Security Council to grant to the 
Arab States a delay sufficient for them to exchangt 
views at a meeting which would be held the fol 
lowing day at Amman, Transjordan. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, th 
United States and France supported the reques 
for an extension of the time limit and, at thi 
suggestion of the representative of France, th 
Council agreed to an extension of 48 hours t 
expire on May 26 at noon, New York standart 
time. 

The Provisional Government of Israel proteste 
against the extension of the time limit grantec 
the Arab States and informed the Council ($/788; 
that it must review its position in the light 0 
the Council’s decision. It subsequently informe 
the Council (S$/789) that as a result of a ney 
decision by the Provisional Government = 
fire orders had been reissued to all command: 
effective May 26 at 1 P.M., New York time. 

At the 305th meeting on May 26, the represe 
ative of Egypt stated that his Government coul 
not abide by a cease-fire recommendation unles 
it provided for a cessation of the immigration 0 
recruits for the Jewish forces and to the impor 
tation of military equipment by the Jews, am 
unless it paved the way for an equitable solutiot 
of the Palestine question in accordance with th 

The representative of Iraq on behalf of al 
the Arab States then presented the reply of th 
Arab League to the Council’s cease-fire orde 
(S/792). The Arab League considered the cease 


; 
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order unacceptable, since it gave no guarantee 
inst Zionist attack. The League believed that 
resolution of April 17 should be observed, 
| was prepared to consider any further pro- 
als-of the Council. 
[he representative of the Jewish Agency said 
t the Provisional Government of Israel accepted 
| was willing to carry out the unconditional 
se-fire requested by the Council, but would not 
ept the terms laid down by the Arab aggressors. 
said these terms would amount to surrender. 
[he representative of Syria pointed out that the 
ys had everything to gain from a cease-fire, 
ile the Arabs had everything to lose. 
At the 306th meeting on May 26, the President 
d a letter from the Jewish Agency to the effect 
t the Jewish authorities ‘were maintaining close 
son with the Truce Commission. He asked 
clarification of the statements made by the 
ib States at the previous meeting. 
[he representative of Iraq said that the Foreign 
nisters of the Arab States were at Amman, 
liting any suggestions which ‘the Council might 
ke. 
[he representative of Syria stated that the 
ibs rejected an unconditional cease-fire but 
y had accepted a truce on the basis of the Coun- 
; resolution of April 17, confirmed by the As- 
ibly’s resolution of May 14, which, he asserted, 
| been violated by the Jews. 
[he representative of the Jewish Agency 
nted out that the resolution of April 17 had 
erred only to the period when the Assembly 
| the Palestine question under discussion. 
[he representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. urged 
t the Council take more decisive measures to 
-an end to the fighting in Palestine. He con- 
ered that the cessation of hostilities was being 
ayed in accordance with the imperialistic in- 
ssts of the United Kingdom, which was in 
t participating in the hostilities by supplying 
1s and personnel to the Arab forces. 
[he representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
tee insisted that nationals of the Arab States 
Id not be regarded as invaders in Palestine. 
was only natural that the Palestinians had ap- 
led to their neighbors for assistance in the face 
mounting Jewish aggression. 
fhe representative of the United States said 
t the cease-fire resolution taken under Chapter 
had proved ineffective and that the fighting 
; growing in intensity. He asked that other 
mbets should now make suggestions for a 
tion. 
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z. U.S.S.R. AND UNITED KINGDOM DRAFT 
RESOLUTIONS 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that the Council had to take steps designed to 
restore peace in Palestine. To that end he proposed 
a draft resolution, a revised text of which was 
submitted at the 309th meeting and read as follow 
(S/794/Rev.2) : ; 

“Considering that the Security Council’s resolution of 
22 May on the cessation of military operations in Pales- 
tine has not been carried out, in view of the refusal 
of the Arab States to comply with this decision; 

“Considering that military operations in Palestine, in 
view of this, are increasing in intensity and that the 
number of casualties is growing; and 

“Considering that as a result of these events the sit- 
uation in Palestine constitutes a threat to peace and se- 
curity within the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter 
of the United Nations; 

“The Security Council 

“Orders the Governments of the States involved in 
the present conflict in Palestine to secure the cessation 
of military operations within thirty-six hours after the 
adoption by the Security Council of this resolution.” 

The representative of Egypt reiterated that his 
Government would welcome a cease-fire on the 
basis of the Council’s resolution of April 17, which 
he considered to be still operative since it had 
been affirmed by the Assembly’s resolution of May 
14. That cease-fire resolution had correctly pro- 
vided for a cessation of all acts, political and mili- 
tary, which might jeopardize the rights, claims or 
position of either party, and paved the way for 
an equitable settlement. 

The representative of the United Kingdom con- 
sidered that the basis of the resolution of April 
17, which aimed at political and military truce, 
had been removed by the proclamation of the 
Jewish State, and’ that the reaction of the Arab 
States to the present proposals had to be assessed 
in the light of past events. The Council, however, 
had to bring the fighting to an end in order to 
create conditions in which proposals for a settle- 
ment of the dispute could be considered. To that 
end, he proposed a_draft resolution (S/795), the 
text of which, as revised at the 310th meeting, 
read as follows (S/795/Rey.2) : 


“The Security Council, 

“Desiring to bring about a cessation of hostilities in 
Palestine without prejudice to the rights, claims and 
position of either Arabs or Jews, 

“Calls upon both parties to order a cessation of all 
acts of armed force for a period of four weeks, 

“Calls upon both patties to undertake that they will 
not introduce fighting personnel or men of military age 
into Palestine during the cease fire, 

“Calls upon both parties and upon all Governments to 
refrain from importing war material into Palestine dur- 
ing the cease fire, 
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“Urges both parties to take every possible precaution 
for the protection of the Holy Places and of the City 
of Jerusalem, 

“Instructs the United Nations Mediator for Palestine 
in concert with the Truce Commission to supervise the 
observance of the above provisions, and decides that 
they shall be provided with a sufficient number of mili- 
tary observers, 

“Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make 
contact with both parties as soon as the cease fire is in 
force with a view to making recommendations to the 
Security Council about an eventual settlement for Pales- 
tine, 

“Calls upon all concerned to give the greatest pos- 
sible assistance to the United Nations Mediator, 

“Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make a 
weekly report to the Security Council during the cease 
fire, 

“Invites the States Members of the Arab League and 
the Jewish and Arab authorities in Palestine to communi- 
cate their acceptance of this resolution to the Security 
Council not later than 6 p.m. New York standard time 
on 1 June 1948, 

“Decides that if the present resolution is rejected by 
either party or by both, or if, having been accepted, it is 
subsequently repudiated or violated, the present situa- 
tion in Palestine will be reconsidered with a view to 
action under Chapter VII of the Charter.” 

At the 307th meeting on May 28, the represent- 
ative of China stated his opposition to the Soviet 
Union draft resolution and supported in principle 
the draft resolution of the United Kingdom. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency criti- 
cized the United Kingdom draft resolution as up- 
holding the interests of the Arabs. It was intended 
to bring reward to the aggressors and impose sanc- 
tions upon their victims. The proposed cease-fire, 
conditioned upon restrictions on immigration and 
the cessation of the importation of men and mili- 
tary equipment by the Jews, would be prejudicial 
to them while it would not affect the Arab position. 
It was also contrary to Article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the Charter. Neither the Council nor the 
Mediator had any power to affect the sovereignty 
and integrity of Israel, which had been established 
with the sanction of the Assembly. It was signif- 
icant that the United Kingdom was prepared to 
invoke Chapter VII in the evént of the rejection 
of this draft resolution, while it opposed most 
vigorously any such action when confronted with 
the defiant rejection by the Arabs of the previous 
Council resolutions calling for a truce. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. said 
that, whereas the U.S.S.R. draft resolution pre- 
sented a constructive approach to the problem, the 
draft resolution of the United Kingdom was de- 
signed to stifle the State of Israel. At the end of 
the four-week period, the Jews would find their 
resources depleted while the Arabs would be pre- 
pared for a renewed onslaught. The invaders 
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would be permitted to retain their forces in Pale 
tine and use it as a base for larger operations. 
the large arsenals of the United Kingdom wo 
be at the disposal of the Arabs, and a virtu 
blockade would be established around Isra 
Jewish immigration was an internal matter for @ 
State of Israel. The provision for enforcemel 
action by the Security Council against any par 
which rejected the resolution was clearly designe 
to obtain sanctions against the Jews. The who 
draft resolution was biased and unacceptable. 

The representative of Canada opposed the dra 
resolution of the U.S.S.R. for the same reason 4 
he had opposed that of the United States. 
Council should not leave the methods of pacific 
settlement under Chapter VI of the Charter a 
embark upon measures under Chapter VII unti 
the Council had been informed as a result of 
consultations among the permanent membei 
“what consecutive steps in the way of diplomati 
economic or military pressure or coercion migh 
follow should the order of the Council to cea 
military action fail”. He supported in general th 
United Kingdom draft resolution as a fresh at 
tempt to obtain a cease-fire by agreement afi 
because that resolution, in his view, relied upo 
the machinery of mediation, negotiation and con- 
ciliation, which had not yet been fully tried. 

The representative of the United States suf 
ported the U.S.S.R. draft resolution. He referre 
to several statements by Arab representatives 
conclusive evidence of a breach of internationa 
peace. 

At the 309th meeting on May 28, the represen 
ative of France stated that he supported th 
US.S.R. draft resolution for the same reason th 
he had supported the United States proposa 


rapidly. 

The representative of Colombia supported thi 
USS.R. draft resolution in principle. He wa 
gratified that the U.S.S.R. and the United State 
were now in agreement, and he shared ‘th 
Canadian view that some accord between the 
permanent members, in respect of enforcement 
action under Article 106 of the Charter, was ac 
visable before the Council decided to act under 
Chapter VII. | 

The Council, he stated further, had spent weeks 
in discussions without achieving anything. H 
believed that negotiations should be reopened 
with the parties in order to find a peaceful solu 
tion. In this spirit, he suggested that the Counce 
might wish to adopt a draft resolution invitir 
the permanent members of the Council to consull 
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h one another with a view to such joint action 
behalf of the United Nations as might be 
essary to ensure compliance with the relevant 
visions of the resolutions adopted by the 
uncil on April 17 (S/723) and May 22 
(773), 1948, for the purpose of maintaining 
ernational peace and security. 
[The Council should further establish a com- 
sion of five membets, three to be designated 
the Council itself, one by the Arab Higher 
mmittee and another by the Jewish Agency. 
the membership of the commission should not 
completed within three days from the date 
the resolution, the President of the Council 
uld designate such other member or members 
might be required to complete the membership 
five. 
The primary task of this commission would be 
discuss with the representatives of the Govern- 
nts and the authorities concerned the possibility 
negotiating a peaceful settlement of the ques- 
1 of the future government of Palestine. The 
vernments and communities directly interested 
this question were to make representatives 
ilable to the commission of the Council for 
purpose of discussing such peaceful settle- 
nt and the commission itself should co-operate 
h the Truce Commission and the United 
tions Mediator to the best of their ability in 
performance of their duties. 
[he President, as the representative of France, 
erring to a communication from the Truce 
mmission (S/997/Corr.1) concerning the situ- 
yn’ in Jerusalem, proposed the following draft 
lution (S/798/Rev.2) concerning a truce in 
usalem, which, he stated, need not prejudice 
position of either party: 
The Security Council, 
Considering that the appeal issued by the Security 
incil on 22 May 1948 with a view to terminating 
tilities in Palestine has not been complied with; 
That that appeal called upon the Truce Commission 
all parties concetned to give the highest priority 
the negotiations and maintenance of a truce in the 
of Jerusalem; 
That the attack on and bombardment of Jerusalem 
e been going on since 15 May; that they have already 
sed terrible destruction, which is increasing every 
; that places of priceless value for three of the great- 
religions of the world, representing an important part 
the spiritual and cultural heritage of humanity, are 
eby endangered, if they have not already been 
ken, 
Calls upon the Governments and authorities con- 
1ed to cease hostilities in the city of Jerusalem with- 
1 time-limit expiring at noon 29 May (New York 
dard time) ; 


Decides that if the present resolution is rejected 
either party, or both, or if, after having been accept- 
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ed, it is not implemented, the present situation in Pales- 
tine will be reconsidered with a view to taking measures 
provided for under Chapter VII of the Charter.” 


At the 309th meeting on May 29, the represent- 
ative of the U.S.S.R. said that the proposals in 
the United Kingdom draft resolution were illegal 
and were contrary to the interests of both Jews and 
Arabs and to the Assembly’s resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947. Adoption of the United Kingdom 
draft would be equivalent to imposing sanctions 
on the Jewish State, the victim of aggression. He 
considered that the draft resolution was an ex- 
pression of the imperialistic policy of the United 
Kingdom, designed to prolong the conflict in 
Palestine by inciting Arabs to fight Jews, to make 
it impossible for the Jewish State to maintain its 
independence, or for a new and independent Arab 
State to emerge in the Arab part of Palestine. 
The existence of a state of war was indisputable. 
He therefore urged adoption of the U'S.S.R. draft 
resolution as the measure which could restore 
peace in Palestine. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
believed that the Council should not enter upon 
action under Chapter VII of the Charter unless 
it was prepared to proceed if necessary to the 
most drastic enforcement measures, and unless it 
was satisfied as to what would be the results of 
such action. The United Kingdom draft resolu- 
tion was designed to bring pressure for peace 
without the use of Chapter VII. He contested 
the statement of the representative of the Jewish 
Agency that the United Kingdom draft resolution 
was discriminatory, and pointed out that some of 
the provisions which were objected to had figured 
in the resolution of April 17. 

The representative of Belgium supported the 
United Kingdom draft resolution in principle. 
He believed that, in the long run, only mediation 
was capable of bringing about peace in Palestine, 
and that the Council should not make a determina- 
tion under Article 39 of the Charter unless it, or 
rather the permanent members, were prepared 
to proceed to all the coercive measures provided 
for in Chapter VII. 

At the 310th meeting on May 29, the represent- 
ative of Syria stated that he opposed the demand 
of the representative of the U.S.S.R. for measures 
under Chapter VII on the grounds that such 
action would only aggravate the situation and make 
a solution more difficult. He did not consider 
that Chapter VII of the Charter was applicable 
since (a) Palestine was an Arab country and 
hence international peace was not threatened, 
(b) he did not recognize the existence of a 


b) 
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sovereign Jewish State, (c) the resolution of 
November 29, 1947, which had never been more 
than a recommendation, could not create any state 
and (d) that resolution had been abandoned by 
the Assembly in its resolution of May 14, 1948. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency re- 
iterated his view that the third and fourth pata- 
graphs of the United Kingdom draft resolution 
discriminated against the interests of the Jewish 
State. Moreover, Israel was now a sovereign state, 
and those paragraphs constituted a violation of 
its domestic jurisdiction. The French draft reso- 
lution was acceptable in principle, subject to a 
guarantee being given for access to the Holy Places 
and to the city itself. 

The representative of Colombia deplored the 
disunity among the permanent members which, 
in the absence of an international force, made it 
difficult for the Council to apply enforcement 
measures in the face of a recognized threat to 
the peace. 

The President, speaking as the representative 
of France, stated that he believed that Article 39 
of the Charter made it imperative for the Council, 
under the existing conditions, to determine the 
existence of a threat to international peace irre- 
spective of what measures it might be able to take. 

At its 310th meeting on May 29, the Council 
proceeded to vote on the resolutions before it. 
The U.S.S.R. resolution was put to the vote first, 
the first paragraph being voted on in two parts at 
the request of the representative of Colombia. The 
first part of the first paragraph received 5 votes 
in favor (Belgium, France, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
USS.R., United States), with 6 abstentions, 
and was not adopted. The reference to the refusal 
of the Arab States to comply with the Council’s 
previous decision of May 22 was rejected by a 
vote of 2 in favor (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.SS.R.), 
with 9 abstentions. The vote on the remaining 
four paragraphs of the resolution again was 5 in 
favor, with 6 abstentions. The U.S.S.R. resolution 
therefore was not adopted. 

The Council then considered the United King- 
dom resolution, paragraph by paragraph, and 
amendments were proposed by the representatives 
of the United States, France, Colombia, Canada 
and Syria and suggestions by the Jewish Agency. 

The first paragraph of the resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 8 in favor, with 3 abstentions. 

In the second as well as in subsequent para- 
graphs the representative of the United States 
proposed the use of the phrase “all governments 
and authorities concerned” instead of “both par- 
ties”. This was accepted by the representative of 
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the United Kingdom. The representative 
Colombia proposed that the provision of a time 
limit of four weeks for the truce should be deleted 
as in his view fighting should be stopped one 
and for all and not only for a brief interval. Thi 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 3 in favo 
(Colombia, Ukrainian S.S.R., USS.R.), with € 
abstentions. The second paragraph of the resolu 
tion was then adopted by 10 votes, with Colombiz 
abstaining. 

As regards the third paragraph the representa 
tive of the United States proposed that the proht 
bition of the introduction of fighting personne 
and men of military age should be applied not onh 
to Palestine but to all the Arab States as well 
which should be listed by name. This change wa 
accepted by the representative of the Unite 
Kingdom. The representative of France thet 
proposed that the reference to “men of militat 
age” in this paragraph be deleted and that instea 
an additional paragraph should be inserted callin 
upon all governments and authorities concerned 
should immigrants of military age be introdu 
into countries or territories under their contro 
to undertake not to mobilize or submit them t 
military training, and in order to ensure the 
filment of this obligation to intern them durif 
that period in camps placed under the control 0 
the Mediator, who would have the authority t 
make any exceptions which he might deem appre 
priate. . 

In support of his amendment the repre 
of France stated that it was designed to keep_ 
fair balance between a ban on the entry of a 
persons of military age and the possibility the 
immigrants of military age would be trained an 
mobilized for use after the expiration of the true 
thus not giving any undue advantage to eithe 
of the parties. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency w 
comed the spirit of the French amendm 
although he did not favor the provision ca i 
grants of military age should be interned in cam: 
The representatives of the Arab Higher "am 
tee and of Egypt, on the other hand, reiterate 
their opposition to any immigration whatever. 

At the suggestion of the representative of 
United States the reference to internment ¢ 
was deleted from the French amendment and t 
phrase “men of military age” was substituted f 
the phrase “immigrants of military age”. In 
form the representative of the United Kingdo 
accepted the French amendment. The two P 
graphs as amended (paragraph 3 of the origi 
United Kingdom draft resolution and the : 
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al paragraph to be inserted) were then 
oted by a vote of 7 in favor, with 4 abstentions 
lombia, Syria, Ukrainian $.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 

he fourth paragraph of the original United 
gdom resolution was adopted by a vote of 9 
favor, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
S.R.), after the representative of the United 
gdom had accepted a United States amend- 
tt referring to the export of war material to 
stine as well as its import into Palestine, and 
nding the prohibition on the import and 
ort of war materials to the Arab States. © 

1 connection with the fifth paragraph the 
esentative of the United Kingdom accepted 
iggestion of the representative of the Jewish 
ncy to include a reference to the necessity of 
guarding access to the Holy Places. The para- 
yh was then adopted unanimously. 

aragraphs 6, 7 and 8 of the original United 
gdom resolution were adopted by 9 votes in 
rt, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
S.R.). The wording of paragraph 7 was 
iged at the suggestion of the representative 
vanada so as to include mention of the General 
smbly’s resolution as regards the Mediator’s 
tions. 

he last two paragraphs of the original United 
gdom resolution were adopted by 8 votes and 
otes in favor respectively, with 3 abstentions 
ria, Ukrainian S.S.R, U.S.S.R.) in the first 
» and 4 abstentions (those three and Argen- 
) in the second vote. 

n additional paragraph proposed by the rep- 
ntative of the United States calling upon all 
ernments to take all possible steps to assist in 
implementation of the resolution was adopted 
. vote of 8 in favor, with 3 abstentions (Syria, 
ainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 

ollowing is the text of the resolution (S/801) 
Jopted by the Council: 

The Security Council, 

Desiring to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
alestine without prejudice to the rights, claims and 
tion of either Arabs or Jews, 

Galls upon all Governments and authorities con- 
ed to order a cessation of all acts of armed force 
a period of four weeks, 

Calls upon all Governments and authorities con- 
ed to undertake that they will not introduce fighting 
onnel into Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
pia, Syria, Transjordan and Yemen during the 
> fire, and , 

Calls upon all Governments and authorities con- 
ed, should men of military age be introduced into 
\tries or territories under their control, to under- 
not to mobilize or submit them to military training 
ng the cease fire, 

calls upon all Governments and authorities con- 


cerned to refrain from importing or exporting war 
material into or to Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Transjordan and Yemen during the cease 
fire, 

“Urges all Governments and authorities concerned 
to take every possible precaution for the protection of 
the Holy Places and of the City of Jerusalem, includ- 
ing access to all shrines and sanctuaries for the purpose 
of worship by those who have an established right to 
visit and worship at them, 

“Instructs the United Nations Mediator for Palestine 
in concert with the Truce Commission to supervise the 
observance of the above provisions, and decides that 
they shall be provided with a sufficient number of mili- 
tary observers, 

“Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make con- 
tact with all parties as soon as the cease fire is in force 
with a view to carrying out his functions as determined 
by the General Assembly, 

“Calls upon all concerned to give the greatest possible 
assistance to the United Nations Mediator, 

“Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make a 
weekly report to the Security Council during the cease 
fire, 

“Invites the States Members of the Arab League and 
the Jewish and Arab authorities in Palestine to com- 
municate their acceptance of this resolution to the Se- 
curity Council not later than 6:00 p.m. New York stand- 
ard time on 1 June 1948, 

“Decides that if the present resolution is rejected by 
either party or by both, or if, having been accepted, it 
is subsequently repudiated or violated, the situation in 
Palestine will be reconsidered with a view to action 
under Chapter VII of the Charter, 

“Calls upon all Governments to take all possible 
steps to assist in the implementation of this resolution.” 


After the United Kingdom resolution had been 
adopted, the President, speaking as the representa- 
tive of France, withdrew his own draft resolution 
(S/798/Rev.2) regarding a truce in Jerusalem. 
The Colombian proposal for the establishment of 
a commission of five had not been formally sub- 
mitted as a resolution and was therefore not put 
to a vote. 


j. ACCEPTANCE BY ALL PARTIES CONCERNED 
OF THE RESOLUTION OF May 29, 1948 


By letter dated June 1, 1948 (S/804), the rep- 
resentative of the Jewish Agency transmitted the 
reply of the Provisional Government of Israel to 
the Council’s resolution of May 29. The Provi- 
sional Government of Israel, the Council was 
informed, had decided to respond to the Council’s 
call and had instructed the High Command of its 
Defence Army to issue cease-fire orders to all its 
forces effective on June 2, at 7 P.M., New York 
daylight time, on condition that the other side 
acted likewise. The Provisional Government of 
Istael would also comply with all the injunctions 
and obligations imposed by the resolution, pro- 
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vided that a similar undertaking was entered into 
by the other governments and authorities con- 
cerned. The Provisional Government of Israel 
stated further that its acceptance of the cease-fire 
was subject to the following assumptions, which 
in its opinion were implied in the terms of the 
resolution, but which it wished placed on record: 


“1. That the ban on the import of arms into the ter- 
ritory of the Arab States enumerated in the resolution 
should apply also to the deliveries of arms from stocks 
owned or controlled by foreign powers within those 
territories. 

“2. That during the cease-fire, the armed forces of 
neither side will seek to advance beyond the areas con- 
trolled by them at the announcement of the cease-fire 
and that each side will be entitled to maintain the po- 
sitions in its military occupation at that time. 

“3. That freedom of access to Jerusalem will be en- 
sured for the supply of food and other essentials, as well 
as for normal civilian entry and exit. 

“4, That any attempt by the parties concerned to 
stop or impede the normal transport of goods assigned 
to Israel and other States concerned will be regarded as 
an act of armed force. 

“5. That while the provisional Government of Israel 
is ready to comply with the injunction that persons of 
military age admitted during the cease-fire period should 
not be mobilized or submitted to military training, its 
freedom to admit immigrants, regardless of age, will 
not be impaired.” 

By telegram dated June 1, 1948, and addressed 
to the Secretary-General (S/810) the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Egypt communicated to the 
Security Council: the reply of all the States mem- 
bers of the Arab League. This reply stressed that 
the suspension of hostilities must serve as a means 
of finding a just solution of the Palestine problem 
and expressed the confidence of the States mem- 
bers of the Arab League that the Truce Commis- 
sion and the United Nations Mediator would te- 
alize that any solution which did not ensure 
political unity for Palestine nor respect the will 
of the majority of the population of that country 
would not have the least chance of success. 

Referring to the question of Jewish immigra- 
tion the telegram stated that it was inconceivable 
that the Security Council could have intended to 
place the Zionists in a position to profit by the 
period of cessation of hostilities in order to receive 
a reinforcement of men, who although they came 
to Palestine as immigrants were in reality nothing 
but trained fighters. 

Finally, the telegram stated, the Governments 
of the Arab States considered it necessary that a 
body be set up under the necessary safeguards, 
charged with the most careful supervision of the 
provisions and conditions of the Security Council’s 
resolution, as the Arab States did not consider that 
the resolution gave them full assurance that the 
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other party would observe these provisions ; 
conditions. 

In the light of these explanations, the telegt 
concluded, the Arab States accepted the Sea 
Council’s invitation to cease fire for a pet 
of four weeks from a date to be determined 
this purpose. 

The Security Council considered these re 
at its 311th meeting on June 2. It had bef 
it also a telegram from the United Nations Me 
tor (S/814) dated June 2, concerning the d 
to be set for the truce to come into effect. 7 
Mediator stated that talks with the parties and 
own preliminary study of the problem of cont 
had convinced him that a limited time m 
allowed between the date of acceptance of 
resolution and the date of its application. If 
effective date were set so early that the contf 
would not be operative there would be immedi 
charges of violations by both sides. The Media 
therefore suggested that he be authorized to fix 
effective date in consultation with the two pat 
and the Truce Commission. The four-week petit 
he assumed, would be computed from this effe 
tive date. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency ask 
that the Council fix an early deadline for t 
operation of the cease-fire. He thought that 
message dealing with this subject from the M 
tor (S/814) showed too much regard for techni 
details. 

The representative of the Arab Higher C 
mittee said that, as a member of the Arab Leag 
his Committee upheld the statement communicat 
by the Egyptian Government (S/810). 

The representative of Iraq stressed the impé 
tance of taking measures to ensure that the ceas 
fire was not broken. 

The President stated that it was the Counci 
understanding that the comments contained in f 
replies of the cease-fire resolution did not cons 
tute conditions, and that the resolution had be 
accepted unconditionally. He asked for the met 
bers’ views on the Mediator’s suggestion (S/81 
that he be authorized to fix a date for the cease-fi 
in consultation with the parties. 

The representatives of Argentina and of 
United Kingdom supported this suggestion. 
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Kingdom, the President said that the four-wee 
period would be computed from the begi 
of the cease-fire. 

The representative of France thought that eve 
thing possible should be done to increase t 
Mediator’s authority. 
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The representative of the United States con- 
red that the Mediator should be urged not to 
ay the cease-fire until controls covering all as- 
ts of the Assembly and the Council resolutions 
been established. In addition, he asked that 
Mediator stress the humanitarian and non- 
itical aspect of his task. 
‘he representative of Canada agreed that the 
diator should be asked to put the cease-fire 
) effect as soon as possible. 
the representative of Colombia suggested that 
Council inform the Mediator that it would 
st within two or three days to receive his report 
the situation. 
‘he representative of the United Kingdom 
ed that his Government would not permit the 
isfer of war materials to the parties from 
ks in the Middle East during the period of 
cease-fire. He suggested that the Mediator be 
norized to reconcile differences of interpreta- 
1 regarding the resolution. He should also be 
ed to report on measures of supervision. 
With the representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
the US.S.R. abstaining, the Council then 
roved the suggestion of the Mediator regarding 
procedure for arranging the effective date for 
cease-fire and the truce (S/814) and agreed 
: this time-limit should be as short as possible. 
\t the 313th meeting on June 3, the President 
w attention to Part II, paragraph 3, of the 
embly’s resolution of May 14 (A/554), which 
scted the Mediator to conform with such in- 
ictions as the General Assembly or the Council 
ht issue. He asked if members wished instruc- 
1s to be issued. 
‘he representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
stated that the maintenance of the truce 
ended upon the establishment of effective 
trols. The Jews had, in the past, found many 
s of smuggling arms and men into Palestine. 
trol of immigration was of the greatest im- 
tance; he appealed to all governments to 
rict the movement of Jewish immigrants and 
s of war materials to the Jews. He contested 
assumption of the Provisional Government 
Israel that there should be freedom of access 
the Jews into Jerusalem. The abandonment of 
siege was contrary to the standstill order, and 
iuld benefit the Jews. He reiterated that the 
bs could not enter into negotiations on the 
is of recognition of the existence of a Jewish 
= 
‘he representative of the Jewish Agency said 
- the Council’s resolution clearly ruled out any 
eral ban on the immigration of Jews of mili- 
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tary age. Referring to the arbitrary and unilateral 
United Kingdom decision not to release such men 
from the camps on Cyprus, he pointed out that 
it was for the Mediator to decide what regu- 
lation should be imposed. He stated that the 
Provisional Government of Israel would not take 
part in any negotiations concerning the existence 
of the Jewish State. 

The representative of France stated that he was 
disturbed by the two preceding statements and 
said that the parties must co-operate in the Coun- 
cil’s attempt at conciliation. He drew attention 
to the penultimate paragraph of the truce resolu- 
tion, which provided for measures under Chapter 
VII of the Charter if the truce did not lead to 
results. It was up to the Mediator, he considered, 
to interpret the terms of the resolution. If his 
interpretation was challenged, it could be referred 
to the Council. 

The President shared the views of the preceding 
speaker, and it was agreed that the Council should 
not issue any instructions to the Mediator pending 
examination of his first report, and that the 
Mediator should have full authority to act within 
the terms of the resolution and interpret it in 
any way he deemed correct. Only if that inter- 
pretation were challenged should the matter be 
submitted to the Council for further consideration. 


k. TRUCE IN PALESTINE EFFECTIVE FROM 
JuNE 11, 1948 


By cablegram dated June 4, 1948 (S/823), 
the United Nations Mediator informed the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council that he had been 
negotiating with the parties concerning the effec- 
tive date of the truce and that the only question 
obstructing agreement was that of Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine during the truce. The dif- 
ficulty had arisen with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of paragraphs 3 and 4 of the resolution of 
May 29, 1948, referring to “fighting personnel” 
and “men of military age”. The Mediator there- 
fore inquired whether the Security Council had 
intended the resolution to permit Jewish immigra- 
tion of men of military age during the truce pro- 
vided that they were not mobilized or submitted 
to military training, or whether its purpose was 
to exclude during that period all men of military 
age. In reply the President informed the Media- 
tor that the basic intent of the resolution could 
be interpreted as meaning that no military ad- 
vantage should accrue to either side as a result of 
the truce. 

The President informed the Security Council 
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of these developments at its 314th meeting on 
June 7. 

The representative of France thought that it 
should be made clear to the Mediator that the truce 
resolution had been accepted unconditionally, 
and that his task was to devise means of imple- 
menting it and bring together the divergent inter- 
pretations. 

The President stressed that it was for the 
Mediator and not the parties to interpret the truce 
resolution. If those interpretations were rejected, 
then the matter would be considered by the Coun- 
cil. 

The representatiye of the Jewish Agency ex- 
pressed surprise that the cease-fire order issued by 
the Provisional Government of Israel had met 
with no response either from the Arabs or the 
Council. The immediate task of the Mediator 
should be to obtain a cease-fire rather than to 
discuss technical details pertaining to the provisions 
of the resolution. 

Following further negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of both parties the Mediator concluded 
that there was no practical possibility of nego- 
tiating a detailed agreement within any reasonable 
period of time. He therefore decided, on June 7, 
to submit to the parties his own draft of the 
terms of the truce, requesting the parties to 
accept the proposal (S/829) without conditions 
by June 11, 1948, 6 A. M., G.M.T. As to the 
disputed clauses of the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion of May 29, the Mediator interpreted this to 
mean that no fighting personnel (i.e., men belong- 
ing to a military unit or bearing arms) could be 
introduced into Palestine or any Arab country 
during the period of the truce. 

Regarding. the entry of men of military age, 
his intefpretation was that the resolution did not 
prohibit immigration nor did it appear to place 
any complete and positive ban on the inclusion 
of men of military age in such immigration. The 
Mediator therefore decided that free immigration 
of women and children and men under and above 
the age group of 18 to 45 should be permitted. 
In addition, a limited number of men of military 
age were to be permitted to enter, the number to 
be at the discretion of the Mediator and these 
men to be kept in non-military camps under the 
surveillance of United Nations observers during 
the period of the truce. 

By a letter dated June 9 (S/833) the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, on behalf of the Governments 
of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Syria, ac- 
cepted the Mediator’s proposal (S/829) as a proof 
of these States’ “sincere desire for co-operation 
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with the United Nations to achieve a peaceful ai 
equitable solution of the problem of Palestine 
Similar replies were received by the Mediat 
from the Governments of Iraq, Transjordan an 
Memena. 

The Provisional Government of Israel accepte 
the truce proposals by a letter dated June I 
(S/834), although it expressed dissatisfactic 
with certain of the clauses affecting Jewish immi 
gration. 

The Mediator informed the Security Council ¢ 
the acceptance by all parties of the truce proposal 
by a cablegram dated June 10 (S/830). 

At the 317th meeting of the Security Cound 
the representative of the United States expresse 
gratification at the announcement of the accept 
ance of the truce and expressed hope that 
would be extended into an enduring settlement. 

The President said that the Council woul 
now await the result of the Mediator’s negotiation 
for a peaceful settlement. He suggested that ai 
acknowledgement by the Council of the sce 
conclusion of his efforts for a truce be sent to th 
Mediator. He did not, however, think it necess 
as proposed by the representative of France, 
the Council confirm the Mediator’s interpre 
tions of the truce resolution, since they had 
been challenged by the parties. 

At the 320th meeting, on June 15, the Presiden 
drew attention to three messages received fr 
the Mediator (S/837, S/839, S/840). The 
(S/837) was a request that all communication 
from interested parties relating to the truce agree 
ment should be submitted to the Mediator, an 
that the latter should exercise his discretion 1 
reporting them to the Council. The second 
a cablegram from the Mediator dated June 
(S/839) informing the Council that in his vi 
the truce had worked well during the first fi 
days, taking into account all circumstances, incl 
ing difficulties encountered regarding commu 
cations and getting observers to strategic poi 
and fronts in time. The last message (S$/840 
contained a request that the Council call on 
Member States, and on some non-member sta 
to report on the steps taken to sa a 
resolution of May 29, and urge all states to as 
the Mediator in the implementation of the : 
proposals. The President proposed to accept thes 


requests. After brief discussion the Coun 
agreed to the Mediator’s requests. 
Replies (S/855, Adds.1-4) to the Counci 


inquiry, which was brought to the attention 


"See S/833, Note by the Secretary-General. 
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es Members and non-members of the United 
tions by the Secretary General, were received 
m: 


tria Haiti 

sium Hungary 

zil India 

ada Italy 

na New Zealand 
ombia Switzerland 
choslovakia United Kingdom 
ninican Republic Union of 

ador South Africa 
nce United States 
ece 


QUESTION OF TRUCE OBSERVERS 
At the 314th meeting of the Council on June 7, 
representative of the U.S.S.R. asked for clari- 
tion of the procedure to be adopted for pro- 
ing the Mediator with military observers in 
ordance with paragraph 7 of the resolution of 
y 29. The U.S.S.R. was prepared to send ob- 
vers to Palestine together with other Powers 
ectly concerned. 
[he representative of the United States said 
t the Mediator had approached his Govern- 
nt, as a member of the Truce Commission, to 
ertain whether it would be prepared to furnish 
itary observers. His Government had replied 
the affirmative. 
[he representatives of France and Belgium said 
t their Governments had likewise been ap- 
ached. 
[he representative of the U.SS.R. then ex- 
ssed the view that the question was not one of 
srpretation to be left to the Mediator. The de- 
on as to which countries should send observers 
| as to how the latter would be made available 
1 to be made by the Council. Membership in 
Truce Commission had no connection with 
problem of assigning these observers to the 
diator. 
At the 317th meeting of the Council on June 
the representative of the United States stated 
t in his opinion it was the intent of the resolu- 
n of May 29 that the Mediator should be left 
e to make his own arrangements in respect of 
truce and its supervision. He would, how- 
r, accept any decision which the Council might 
ke. 
The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
red he did not see how the seventh paragraph 
the resolution of May 29 could be interpreted 
mean that only States members of the Truce 
mmission should send military observers. 
The representative of Canada pointed out that 
resolution of May 29 called upon the Mediator 


to supervise the observance of the truce in concert 
with the Truce Commission. He believed that 
the latter was under an obligation to provide the 
assistance and facilities for observation, and he 
could not see that any state possessed a right to 
participate. 

At the 320th meeting of the Council on June 
15, the representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed the 
following draft resolution (S/841): 

“Considering the necessity of providing the United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine with an appropriate num- 
ber of military observers in accordance with the Security, 
Council resolution of 29 May 1948, 

“The Security Council resolves: 

“1. To attach to the United Nations Mediator mili- 
tary observers numbering from thirty to fifty persons. 

“2. The military observers should be appointed by 
Member States of the Security Council wishing to par- 
ticipate in the designation of such observers, excluding 
Syria.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. did not con- 
sider that the question could be settled otherwise 
than by a decision of the Security Council. The 
Mediator was not entitled to settle the question 
irrespective of the Council or to request some 
states to supply him with observers. He saw no 
reason why the United States representative should 
object to the participation of a small group of 
U.S.S.R. observers, numbering not more than five. 
The U.S.S.R. had the same right as any other 
country to send observers to Palestine. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. sup- 
ported the U.S.S.R. draft resolution and consid- 
eted it essential that U.S.S.R. observers participate 
in supervising the truce. He could not understand 
why the United States and other members should 
object to such a procedure, which was necessary 
if the group of observers was to be fully repre- 
sentative of the Council, and if effective and suc- 
cessful implementation of the May 29 resolution 
was to be ensured. 

The representative of Argentina said he would 
not have opposed the U.S.S.R. resolution had it 
been presented in connection with the resolution 
of May 29. However, he believed that the decision 
should now be left to the Mediator, who was act- 
ing in accordance with the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Council rejected the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion by 2 votes in favor (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.), with 9 abstentions. 


m. "TRUCE OBSERVANCE AND MEDIATOR’S 
PROPOSALS FOR A PEACEFUL ADJUSTMENT 
OF THE FUTURE SITUATION IN PALESTINE 
By cablegram dated June 21, 1948 (S/849), 
the Mediator informed the Security Council that 
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the truce was holding up well on the whole. 
Headquarters for truce supervision were now be- 
ing established at- Haifa, while the Mediator had 
established his own headquarters at Rhodes. This 
arrangement, the Mediator reported, was proving 
satisfactory and permitted him to concentrate on 
the mediation aspect of his work. 

On June 30, 1948, the Mediator informed the 
Security Council by cablegram (S/860) that as a 
result of consultations with representatives of the 
parties he had, on June 28 and 29, presented to the 
Arab and Jewish authorities in Cairo and Tel 
Aviv, respectively, brief papers setting forth in 
outline his views and suggestions for a possible 
approach to a peaceful adjustment of the future 
situation in Palestine. The Mediator stressed that 
these suggestions had been presented quite tenta- 
tively with the objective of discovering if there 
might be found at this stage of the mediation a 
common ground on which further discussion and 
mediation might proceed. 

Following are the suggestions which the Medi- 
ator presented to the parties (S/863): 

“1, That, subject to the willingness of the directly in- 
terested parties to consider such an arrangement, Pal- 
estine, as defined in the original Mandate entrusted to the 
United Kingdom in 1922, that is including Transjordan, 
might form a Union comprising two members, one Arab 
and one Jewish. 

“2. That the boundaries of the two members be deter- 
mined in the first instance by negotiation with the as- 
sistance of the Mediator and on the basis of suggestions 
to be made by him. When agreement is reached on the 
main outlines of the boundaries they will be definitively 
fixed by a Boundaries Commission. 

“3. That the purposes and function of the Union 
should be to promote common economic interests, to op- 
erate and maintain common services, including customs 
and excise, to undertake development projects and to co- 
ordinate foreign policy and measures for common defence. 

“4. That the functions and authority of the Union 
might be exercised through a central council and such 
other organs as the members of the Union may determine. 

“5. That, subject to the provisions of the Instrument 
of Union, each member of the Union may exercise full 
control over its own affairs including its foreign relations. 

“6. Immigration within its own borders should be 
within the competence of each member, provided that, 
following a period of two years from the establishment 
of the Union, either member would be entitled to request 
the Council of the Union to review the immigration pol- 
icy of the other member and to render a ruling thereon 
in terms of the common interests of the Union. In the 
event of the inability of the Council to reach a decision 
on the matter, the issue could be referred by either mem- 
ber to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations whose decision, taking into account the prin- 
ciple of economic absorptive capacity, would be binding 
on the member whose policy is at issue. 

“7. That religious and minority rights be fully pro- 
tected by each member of the Union and guaranteed by 
the United Nations. 
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“8. That Holy Places, religious buildings and sites b 
preserved and that existing rights in respect of the sam 
be fully guaranteed by each member of the Union. 

“9, That recognition be accorded to the right of res 
dents of Palestine who, because of conditions created by 
the conflict there have left their normal places of abode, 
to return to their homes without restriction and to regain 
possession of their property.” 


As regards territorial matters, the Mediator pro: 
posed the following: 


“1. Inclusion of the whole or part of the Negeb 
Arab territory. 

“2. Inclusion of the whole or part of Western Galile 
in Jewish territory. 

“3. Inclusion of the City of Jerusalem in Arab te: 
ritory, with municipal autonomy for the Jewish com- 
munity and special arrangements for the protection of 
the Holy Places. 

“4. Consideration of the status of Jaffa. 

“5. Establishment of a free port at Haifa, the area of 
the free port to include the refineries and terminals. 

“6. Establishment of a free airport at Lydda.” 


Both parties rejected the Mediator’s proposa 
(S/863) as a basis of discussion. In its reply (S, 
870) the Provisional Government of Israel stated 
that the proposals ignored the General Assembly's 
resolution of November 29, 1947, as well as the 
outstanding fact of the situation, namely the ef- 
fective establishment of the sovereignty of the 
State of Israel within the area assigned to it by 
the General Assembly’s resolution. 

Inclusion of the Arab portion of Palestine i 
the territory of Transjordan, the Provisional Gov: 
ernment of Israel considered, would fundamentally 
change the context of the boundary problem. Re 
ferring to the questions of economic union and 
immigration, the Provisional Government of Israel 
asserted that it could not agree to any encroach- 
ment upon or limitation of the free sovereignty 
of the people of Israel in its independent State 
Finally, the Provisional Government objected to 
the suggestion that Jerusalem be included in Arab 
territory, which it termed disastrous. The Jewish 
people would never acquiesce in the imposition of 
Arab domination over Jerusalem, no matter what 
formal municipal autonomy and what right of ac 
cess to Holy Places the Jews of Jerusalem might 
be allowed to enjoy. The Provisional Government 
expressed hope that in the light of its present ob 
servations, the Mediator would reconsider his 
whole approach to the problem. 

The Arabs, in rejecting the Mediator’s pro- 
posals (see S/888, p. 14), offered counter-sug- 
gestions providing for a unitary state in the whole 
of Palestine, and offering, in the Mediator’ 
opinion, little or no compromise. 
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APPEALS FOR PROLONGATION OF THE 
[TRUCE 


he four-week truce which had come into ef- 
on June 10 in accordance with the Security 
ncil’s resolution of May 29, was due to expire 
uly 9. By a cablegram, dated July 5 (S/865), 
Mediator informed the Security Council that 


is opinion the truce had, on the whole, worked. 


. There had been complaints from both sides 
9 the alleged violations of the terms of the 
> agreement, the cablegram stated, but despite 
inces of violation all fighting on a major scale 
been stopped and by July 9, 1948, neither side 
gained any significant military advantage from 
application of the truce. 

t the same time the Mediator informed the 
ncil that on July 3 and 5 he had submitted 
osals to the parties (see below) for a pro- 
ation of the truce (S/865). Not having re- 
sd any answers to these proposals as yet, and 
the expiration of the truce period imminent, 
Mediator asked the United Nations to appeal 
ntly to the interested parties to accept in prin- 
> the prolongation of the truce for such period 
ight be decided upon in consultation with the 
jator. 

he Security Council considered the Mediator’s 
est at its 330th and 331st meetings on July 7. 
t the 330th meeting on July 7, the President, 
is invitation to representatives of the inter- 
1 parties to take their seats at the Council 
>, included, among others, the “representative 
ae State of Israel”. 

s several representatives questioned the cor- 
aess of the President’s statement, the President 
-d his ruling to this effect and submitted it to 
te. 

nly five members were in favor of overruling 
President’s ruling (Belgium, Canada, China, 
a, United Kingdom). The President therefore 
ared his ruling sustained. 

he representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
ee withdrew after stating that, as long as the 
1inology used by the President was applied in 
Council, he could not assist in its deliberations. 
urning to the substance of the question before 
Security Council, the representative of the 
ted Kingdom stated that the Council could not 
wre the Mediator’s request. He urged imme- 
e action by the Council in view of the early 
tation of the truce. He submitted a draft reso- 
yn (S/867), according to which the Council, 
ng into consideration the Mediator’s telegram 
uly 5, would address an urgent appeal to the 


interested parties to accept a prolongation of the 
truce. 

The representative of the United States stated 
that the Council, when faced with the alternatives 
of peace and war, must support the truce. He 
therefore urged the Council to place itself behind 
the effort for prolongation of the truce. 

The representative of Syria brought to the at- 
tention of the Council his Government’s note re- 
ferring to the exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives between the United States and Israel during 
the period of the truce. The representative of 
Syria stated that if such actions, which he consid- 
ered to be a violation of the truce agreement and 
the resolution of May 29, were to continue, then 
the prolongation of the truce period would not be 
of great use. 

The representative of France considered that 
the Council should support the Mediator’s request 
without delay. 

At the 331st meeting on July 7, the representa- 
tive of the USSR. stated that, in considering 
the possibility of prolongation of the truce, the 
Council must examine the suggestions which the 
Mediator had presented to the parties on June 28 
(S/863) and which he considered violated the 
General Assembly's decision of November 29, 
1947. In making these suggestions, he said, the 
Mediator, instead of contributing to a peaceful 
settlement, was encouraging the prolongation of 
the fighting and was interfering with the estab- 
lishment of two independent states in Palestine. 
The proposed arrangements for the enlargement of 
Transjordan, through annexation of a part of Pal- 
estine to its territory, the infringement of the sov- 
ereignty of the Jewish State in the fields of foreign 
policy and defence, together with various other 
suggestions for territorial and constitutional 
changes with regard to Jerusalem, Western Galilee 
and the Negeb, violated the Assembly's decision 
and undermined the authority of the United Na- 
tions. The U.S.S.R. delegation supported pro- 
longation of the truce, but could not accede to the 
conditions attached to it. 

The representative of Belgium considered that 
the Council must unreservedly support the Me- 
diator’s request for prolongation of the truce, ir- 
respective of such matters as violations which 
might have occurred or the proposals submitted 
by the Mediator. These could be discussed at a 
later stage. 

The representative of Syria said that it was up 
to the parties on the spot to express their attitude 
regarding the Mediator’s proposals. He considered 
that the Mediator had the full right to submit his 
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proposals. The Mediator had not been sent to 
Palestine to enforce the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of November 29, which, in any case, had been 
abandoned by the General Assembly when it 
adopted the resolution of May 14, 1948.27 Only a 
just solution would have a prospect of success and 
permanence. 

The representatives of China, Argentina and 
Canada supported the United Kingdom draft 
resolution. 

The President, speaking as the representative 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., said that in considering 
the United Kingdom proposal, one had to ask 
oneself to what end the present truce was being 
contemplated. A study of the proposals submitted 
by the Mediator provided ample answer to that 
question. Those proposals were aimed at the es- 
tablishment of one federal state instead of two 
independent and sovereign states. Jerusalem, 
which should have been given an international 
status, was to be handed to the Arabs, and Trans- 
jordan was to be a component part of Palestine. 
All such schemes presented by the Mediator were 
harmful to the interests of the Jews and Arabs of 
Palestine, as well as to the interests of other Arab 
States of the Middle East, and were designed to 
safeguard the strategic, political and economic in- 
terests of certain Powers, particularly the United 
Kingdom. For these reasons, the delegation of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., although favoring a truce, was un- 
able to vote for the draft resolution and would 
abstain. 

The United Kingdom draft resolution (S/867) 
was then adopted by 8 votes in favor, with 3 ab- 
stentions (Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), as 
follows: 

“The Security Council, 

“Taking into consideration the telegram from the 
United Nations Mediator dated 5 July 1948, 

“Addresses an urgent appeal to the interested parties 
to accept in principle the prolongation of the truce for 


such period as may be decided upon in consultation with 
the Mediator.” 


At the 331st meeting on July 7, the President 
also brought to the attention of the Council a 
telegram from the United Nations Mediator (S/- 
869) stating that the truce should be prolonged 
with the definite understanding that food, water 
and other essential non-military supplies would be 
assured for Jerusalem. 

After a brief exchange of views, it was decided 
that the President would inform the Mediator 
that the Council had approved the principle con- 
tained in his statement regarding supplies for 
Jerusalem. 
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The proposals (S/865) which the Mediat 
had presented to the parties on July 3 and 5 (5 
above) provided for an indefinite prolongati 
of the truce, or failing that, for a three-day exte 
sion in order to facilitate the evacuation of qf 
United Nations Observers and their equipme: 
In addition, the Mediator had advanced certa 
proposals to be put into effect, if his appeal fo 
prolongation of the truce should be rejected” 
either or both sides. These provided for: (1) t 
demilitarization of Jerusalem; (2) an immedia 
cease-fire in Jerusalem to permit a final decisi 
to be reached on the question of demilitarizatio 
and (3) the demilitarization of the Haifa do 
and port area and of the Haifa oil refineries. 

The Provisional Government of Israel repli 
on July 7 (S/872) that it agreed to a thirty-d 
prolongation of the truce on the understandii 
that the conditions to be observed by all parti 
concerned should be substantially the same 
those which governed the previous truce. T 
Provisional Government of Israel was likewi 
willing to accept the proposal for a three-day e 
tension of the truce. Moreover, it was ready 
discuss the demilitarization of Jerusalem and 
accept an immediate cease-fire for Jerusalem. 
did not favor, however, the demilitarization of 
Haifa refineries, terminals and port areas. 

By a telegram dated July 9 (S/876) the Me 
ator transmitted to the Secretary-General the te 
of the reply of the Political Committee of 
League of Arab States to the Mediator’s propo 
(S/865) for a prolongation of the truce. In 
reply it was stated that Arab apprehensions th 
the Zionists were sure to violate the truce cone 
tions had proved well founded. The Zionists, 
was charged, had continued aggression anal 
Arabs in areas under their occupation and ht 
steadily persisted throughout the truce in pursui 
their policy of smuggling immigrants, arms 
ammunition into the country; they had also 
cupied a number of villages and positions not 
their possession at the time of the cease- 
Despite these flagrant violations of the truce, 
Arabs had refrained from resuming the fight i 
mediately in order to permit the United Nati 
Mediator ample scope to carry out his endeay 
to find a peaceful solution. Unfortunately 
solution proposed by the Mediator, the Arab re rp 
stated, based as it was on the continuation , 
Status quo and aiming at the partition of Palest 
and the creation of a Jewish State, had been m 
disappointing to the Arabs. Further, the Zioni 


"See General Assembly, p. 281. 
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ete steadily carrying on with the establishment 
id consolidation of their State and there was no 
ype of their co-operation in arriving at the de- 
red peaceful settlement which was the aim of the 
uce. A prolongation of-the truce in this man- 
s+ would be detrimental to the Arab majority of 
ulestine. The communication from the Political 
ommittee of the Arab League concluded that all 
ese factors made it imperative for the Arab States 
yt to agree to a prolongation of the truce under 
esent conditions and to take all measures neces- 
ty to bring these conditions to an end. 

Through the Secretary-General of the Arab 
sague the Arab States informed the Mediator 
see S/888, p.16; S/P.V.333, p.38) that the pro- 
sal for the demilitarization of Jerusalem as a 
hole was unacceptable and therefore also the 
oposal for an immediate cease-fire in the city 
r the purpose of deciding upon the demilitariza- 
on of Jerusalem. The Arabs, however, were ready 
institute an immediate cease-fire in the Old City. 
he Arabs were also willing to consider the com- 
lete demilitarization of the entire city of Haifa, 
ith Arab participation in the supervision of the 


ty. 

At its 332nd meeting, on July 8, the Council had 
sfore it the reply of the Provisional Government 
f Israel (S/872) to the Mediator’s proposals cited 
sove and a preliminary report from the Mediator 
S/873) concerning the replies of both parties. 
he Council further had before it a cable (S/871) 
om the Provisional Government of Israel con- 
srning its acceptance of the prolongation of the 
uce and its rejection by the Arabs. In this same 
able the Provisional Government of Israel in- 
yrmed the Council that on July 8 at 1 AM, 
.M.T., an Egyptian force consisting of two 
rmored columns and infantry had launched an 
ttack against Israeli positions in southern Pales- 
ne and that a battle was currently in progtess. 
‘he Provisional Government of Israel stated that 
- would be most interested to learn what the 
ecurity Council would decide in this emergency. 

The representative of the United States wel- 
omed Israel’s acceptance of the proposal for a 
rolongation of the truce and remarked that, 
fter one of the contesting parties had freely in- 
licated its willingness to prolong the truce, the 
ther party could not allege that a resort to force 
vas an act of self-defence. Rejection of the truce 
ppeal by the Arab States would leave the Security 
Council no other choice than to find that there was 
. threat to the peace under Article 39 of the 
charter. 

The representative of Syria stated that it was 
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not difficult to understand Arab hesitation now to 
accept a prolongation of the truce, which was 
working against their interests and was permitting 
the Jews to strengthen their position and retain 
their spoils. Faced with such a situation and with 
the hostility of certain Powers, the Arabs had no 
other choice than to defend themselves. If, on the 
other hand, the Jews abandoned their present plans 
for the establishment of a separate Jewish State 
in Palestine, they would be assured of all rights on 
an equal footing with the rest of the population 
of Palestine. 

The representative of Israel stated that Israel’s 
decision to accept the Mediator’s proposal was 
based on the Charter; its decision to defend itself 
was likewise based on the same premise. The-case 
of aggression by the Arab States was beyond any 
doubt. When confronted with such a situation, the 
Council must discharge its responsibilities. 

On July 9 the Mediator sent a further appeal 
(S/878) to all parties for a ten-day extension of 
the truce. He stated that he found it imperative 
to proceed to Lake Success for the purpose of 
presenting to the Security Council a full report on 
his negotiations and the Arab and Jewish replies 
to his several proposals. He planned, however, to 
return to the Near East within a matter of days 
for the purpose of resuming his efforts at media- 
tion. In the interests of peace, therefore, he ap- 
pealed to both parties with the utmost urgency to 
accept an unconditional cease-fire in Palestine for 
a petiod of ten days extending from 12 noon, 
G.M.T., July 10, 1948. 

The Provisional Government of Israel accepted 
the new cease-fire proposal and informed the 
Mediator (S/884) that it was ready to issue the 
necessary orders as soon as it was notified by the 
Mediator that the proposal had been accepted by 
the Arab Governments and authorities concerned. 

No reply to the Mediator’s appeal for a ten-day 
cease-fire was received from the Arab States.”8 


o. RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF JULY 
15, 1948 


At the 333rd meeting on July 13, the United 
Nations Mediator made an oral statement explain- 
ing and amplifying a written report (S/888) 
which he had on July 12 submitted to the Council, 
concerning his activities in connection with the 
truce and his negotiations for the peaceful adjust- 


Speaking before the Security Council on July 15 (see 
S/P.V.337), the representative of Egypt stated that the 
Arab Governments were still considering their reply to 
this appeal. In the meantime, however, the Arab forces 
had resumed hostilities. 
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ment of the future situation of Palestine. He 
concluded by stating that, for the time being, he 
had exhausted all the powers at his disposal, and 
that it was up to the Council to adopt measures to 
put an end to the renewal of hostilities in Palestine. 

Without recommending or suggesting any 
course of action to the Council, the Mediator ex- 
pressed the following thoughts which might be 
useful in the solution of the Palestinian problem. 
The parties must be persuaded that use of force in 
settling the dispute would not be tolerated; that 
an order for an immediate cease-fire in Palestine 
was indispensable; that an order for the demilitari- 
zation of Jerusalem should be issued immediately; 
that the Council must make clear its determination 
to apply the provisions of Articles 41 and 42 in 
case these orders were not complied with; that the 
cease-fire in Palestine and the demilitarization of 
Jerusalem might lead eventually to an armistice, at 
which time mediation could be effectively em- 
ployed, and if found feasible, a plebiscite of the two 
peoples could be held; and that the Arab refugees 
who had fled from the Jewish-occupied areas should 
be ensured of the possibility of returning to their 
homes. 

At the 334th meeting on July 13, the representa- 
tive of Israel stated that he considered that the 
Arab States, in resuming their attack upon Israel, 
had committed an act of aggression within the 
meaning of Chapter VII. The Arabs, having re- 
jected all the appeals made by the Council and the 
Mediator for prolongation of the truce, must as- 
sume responsibility for their action. On the other 
hand, the responsibility of the Security Council in 
the light of the provisions of the Charter and of its 
previous resolutions was quite clear. Since all pre- 
vious efforts for pacific settlement under Chapter 
VI had failed, the Council must proceed now to 
take action to end the fighting by other means. 

The representative of Irag, who had asked to 
take part in the discussion at the 334th meeting 
and who was accordingly invited to the Council 
table, stated that in defending Palestine the Arabs 
were defending their honor, their national exist- 
ence and their future security. The Arab States had 
no selfish designs in Palestine but had intervened 
in the highest interests of safeguarding the founda- 
tions of the peace of the Middle East. The Arab 
States welcomed the continuation of the efforts of 
the Mediator in seeking an equitable solution. 

The representative of the United States said that 
the report submitted by the Mediator and the 
renewal of the hostilities made it imperative for 
the Council to take immediate action to stop the 
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fighting. To that end he submitted the following 
draft resolution (S/890): 


“The Security Council, 

“Taking into consideration that the Provisional Gov: 
ernment of Israel has indicated its acceptance in principle 
of a prolongation of the truce in Palestine; that the States 
members of the Arab League have rejected successive ap 
peals of the United Nations Mediator, and of the Security 
Council in its resolution of 7 July 1948, for the pro 
longation of the truce in Palestine; and that there has 
consequently developed a renewal of hostilities in Pal 
estine, : 

“Determines that the situation in Palestine constitutes 
a threat to peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the 
Charter; 

“Orders the Governments and authorities concerned 
pursuant to Article 40 of the Charter of the United Na 
tions, to desist from further military action and to this 
end to issue cease-fire orders to their military and para 
military forces, to take effect at a time to be determined 
by the Mediator, but in any event not later than three 
days from the date of the adoption of this resolution; 

“Declares that failure by any of the Governments or 
authorities concerned to comply with the preceding para- 
graph of this resolution would demonstrate the existence 
of a breach of the peace within the meaning of Article 39 
of the Charter requiring immediate consideration by the 
Security Council with a view to such further action under 
Chapter VII of the Charter as may be decided upon by 
the Council; i 

“Calls upon all Governments and authorities concerned 
{pursuant to Article 40 of the Charter]* to continue to 
co-operate with the Mediator with a view to the mainte- 
nance of peace in Palestine in conformity with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Security Council on 29 May 1948; 

“Orders as a matter of special and urgent necessity an 
immediate and unconditional cease-fire in the City of 
Jerusalem to take effect twenty-four hours from the time 
of the adoption of this resolution and instructs the Truce 
Commission to take any necessary steps to make this 
cease-fire effective; 

“Instructs the Mediator to continue his efforts to bring 
about the demilitarization of the City of Jerusalem with 
out prejudice to the future political status of Jerusalem 
and to assure the protection of and access to the Holy 
Places, religious buildings and sites in Palestine; 

“Instructs the Mediator to supervise the observance of 
the truce and to establish procedures for examining al 
leged breaches of the truce [since 11 June 1948]; 
authorizes him to deal with breaches so far as it is within 
his capacity to do so by appropriate local action; and 
requests him to keep the Security Council currently in- 
formed concerning the operation of the truce and when 
necessary to take appropriate action; 

“Decides that, subject to further decision by the Se 
curity Council or the General Assembly, the truce shall 
remain in force in accordance with the present resolution 
and with that of 29 May 1948, until a peaceful adjust 
ment of the future situation of Palestine is reached.”™ 


The representative of Syria criticized the first 


*This phrase was deleted in the resolution as finally 
adopted by the Council. See below, p. 441. 

“This amendment proposed by the United Kingdom 
was adopted by the Council. See below, p. 441. 

“Three additional paragraphs were adopted by the 
Council. See below, p. 441. 
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agraph of the United States draft resolution for 
ting the blame for the renewal of fighting on 
Arabs, thereby disregarding the reasons which 
| compelled them to reject an extension of the 
se. The language used in that paragraph, ac- 
ing one party and justifying the other, did not 
D to secure peace for Palestine. The second 
agraph, concerning the finding of the existence 
a threat to international peace, was erroneous 
se it had never been proved that the present 
ation really constituted an international prob- 
. The international status of Palestine must be 
ified and to that end he submitted a draft reso- 
on (S/894), which as slightly revised at the 
th meeting of the Council on July 27 (for 
ussion at the 340th meeting, see below) read 
follows: 

The Security Council, 

Noting that the United Kingdom terminated its man- 
on 15 May 1948, without having established any 
srnmental organization to assume power of admin- 
tion, 

Requests: 

The International Court of Justice, pursuant to Article 
of the Charter, to give an advisory legal opinion as 
he international status of Palestine arising from the 
lination of the mandate, 

The Secretariat and the parties concerned to supply 
Court with the available documents and information 
he subject. 

This request should be made provided it will not 
y of impair the normal process of mediation.” 


he representative of the United Kingdom stat- 
that his delegation accepted in general the 
ted States draft resolution, which had become 
ssaty in view of the recent developments. The 
paragraph of the United States draft resolution 
ained a simple statement of fact that the Arab 
es had failed to consent to the prolongation of 
truce. Circumstances compelled the Council to 
eed to take action along the lines proposed by 
United States delegation, and this proposal 
iid not surprise anyone. He submitted two 
ndments (S/895). The first of these provided 
reference should be made in the first para- 
hh of the resolution to “the other party” rather 
| to the “Provisional Government of Israel”. 
second amendment relating to the penultimate 
graph of the resolution was intended to author- 
the Mediator to investigate breaches of the 
= “since July 11, 1948,” as the representative 
1e United Kingdom considered that it was im- 
ant to investigate the responsibility for irregu- 
ies in the past. 
t the 335th meeting on July 14 the represent- 
> of Belgium stated that his delegation had en- 
ed all previous appeals for prolongation of the 
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truce in Palestine because it was convinced of the 
advantages of a peaceful settlement. He pointed 
out the difficulties inherent in carrying out any en- 
forcement action pursuant to Chapter VII. Article 
42 could not be applied under present circum- 
stances except through the machinery provided for 
in Article 106, the application of which was 
extremely doubtful in the light of other events. 
Despite these and other reservations the Belgian 
delegation would support the United States draft 
resolution. He expressed support also for the Syr- 
ian draft resolution, considering that if the Arab 
States believed that a peaceful adjustment as con- 
templated in the General Assembly’s resolution of 
May 14 could be more easily reached if certain 
legal aspects of the question were clarified, then 
the Security Council should endorse such a request. 

The representative of Canada said that the Ca- 
nadian delegation supported the United States draft 
resolution because it contained elements which 
were essential to bringing the fighting in Palestine 
to an end. In the present situation, the Council 
had no other alternative than to employ Chapter 
VU. He supported this resolution also in order to 
provide further opportunity for the Mediator to 
proceed with the task assigned to him by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on May 14. 

The representative of China stated that the juri- 
dical question pertaining to the status of Palestine 
was of considerable importance, and an advisory 
opinion from the International Court of Justice 
would be extremely helpful. As regards the United 
States draft resolution, he considered that it offered 
the Arabs no alternative to war, nor a substitute for 
it. As the resolution was drafted, the truce was to 
be permanent and what remained was peaceful 
negotiation. Under the terms of the resolution one 
party would retain all its gains and would not be 
urged to start negotiations looking towards a com- 
promise. The Chinese delegation therefore was not 
ready to accept the United States resolution as it 
stood. 

The United Nations Mediator stated that any ac- 
tion on the part of the Security Council should 
make it absolutely clear that the United Nations 
would not permit the Palestine issue to be settled 
by force. The Council’s action, moreover, should 
be so strong and so firm that neither party could 
afford to run the risk of ignoring or defying it. He 
stressed that if the truce were to be prolonged un- 
der conditions similar to those which governed the 
truce which expired on July 9, it would be neces- 
sary to have at the disposal of the Mediator within 
a matter of days a substantial number (i.e., about 
three hundred) observers, together with a consid- 
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erable amount of equipment, especially for trans- 
port and communications. Referring to the United 
States draft resolution, he stated that he assumed 
that the truce called for would be on the same basis 
as the terms agreed upon for the truce which end- 
ed July 9, except for the provision relating to the 
internment in camps of men of military age who 
might enter Palestine during the truce. He did not 
think it would be fair to keep these men in camps 
for an indefinite period of time. He assured the 
Council, however, that other arrangements could 
be devised to ensure that these men would not be 
trained or mobilized to take part in the fighting, 
should the truce be broken. 

As soon as a new truce went into effect the 
Mediator would proceed to Palestine to renew his 
efforts at mediation. 

The representative of Egypt recalled that the 
Mediator’s report recognized that the truce was 
working in favor of the Jewish side. He concurred 
with the statement made by the representative of 
China that the United States draft resolution of- 
fered the Arabs no alternative or substitute for war. 
All Arab States were in favor of peace, but they 
must be reasonably assured that such a peace would 
not amount to the surrender of their vital interests. 

He also objected to the first paragraph of the 
United States draft resolution as inaccurate and un- 
just towards the Arabs, and also because of the 
terms used with regard to the Jewish side. The 
term “Provisional Government of Israel” had been 
insisted upon despite the contrary opinion of the 
majority of the Council. He urged the Council to 
support the Syrian draft resolution requesting an 
advisory opinion from the International Court of 
Justice on the legal status of Palestine. In conclu- 
sion he said that instead of condemning the Arabs 
as aggressors the Council should concentrate with 
the help of the Mediator upon modifying and com- 
pleting truce conditions that would be acceptable 
to all parties. 

At the 336th meeting on July 14, the represent- 
ative of Israel stated that the use of force by the 
Arab States should certainly be described as ag- 
gression, now after the Arab refusal and the Jewish 
acceptance of various proposals for ceasing hos- 
tilities had been certified by the Mediator, so that 
no difficulty remained in determining the responsi- 
bility or initiative. The first paragraph of the 
United States draft resolution, however, while con- 
taining an accurate record of communications re- 
ceived by the Security Council, did not draw any 
conclusions from this record. The representative of 
Israel therefore considered that the paragraph in 
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question did not constitute an adequate respons 
to Arab aggression. 

Moreover, he stated, the resolution in its suc 
ceeding paragraphs defined as a neutral “threat t 
the peace” what actually was an act of aggressio 
of one side. And, from this defect of principle, h 
stated, there ensued in the latter part of the resolu 
tion a false equilibrium between attack and defenc 
and an implication that preparation for attack an 
defence should be equally controlled and impedes 

In particular the representative of Israel objecte 
to the reference to the resolution of May 29, whic 
he considered was obsolete and confusing becaus 
it took the Council back to the terms of Chapte 
VI of the Charter and thus established a barrie 
against the accurate differentiation between defenc 
and attack, inasmuch as Chapter VI was relevat 
in case of a dispute between two parties and i 
terms of a situation for which guilt and respons 
bility could not be determined. 

The Provisional Government of Israel, therefor 
while it welcomed the fact that the cease-fire orde: 
contained in the United States resolution were firs 
and unconditional, regretted that they should 
obscured by accompanying appeals to renew a 
rangements which had been outstripped by even 
and especially outstripped by the fact of Arab a: 
gression. 

The represtntative of Israel announced that th 
Provisional Government of Israel had decided thi 
if an order to cease fire were issued by the Securit 
Council and were complied with by the Arab arn 
ies, the forces of Israel would be ordered to cea: 
fire. The same would be the case if the Council o 
dered an unconditional cease-fire for Jerusalem. 

The representative of France supported tt 
United States draft resolution. He considered th 
it was based on the true facts of the situation an 
contained conclusions arising from the determin 
tion that a threat to the peace existed in Palestin 
He disagreed with the Chinese representative th 
this resolution would offer nothing to the Arab 
He believed that if a truce were to be establishe 
in Palestine, the Mediator would be able to resur 
his efforts to secure an equitable settlement of th 
problem. He hesitated, at this stage, to support th 
Syrian draft resolution, although the French del 
gation had, in the past, supported similar proposa 
during the second regular session of the Gener 
Assembly. If such a proposal should be adopted, I 
stressed that it should be clearly understood that th 
mediation efforts would continue simultaneous 
with any procedure undertaken before the Inte 
national Court of Justice. 

The representative of Colombia considered thé 
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ince all previous efforts of the Mediator and the 
Souncil had failed, it was the Council’s obligation 
0 take another step to restore peace in Palestine. 
[he United States draft resolution was adequate to 
meet this objective and would be supported by the 
Colombian delegation. It would support also the 
United Kingdom amendment to the first paragraph, 
since the question of recognition of new states was 
1ot one to be dealt with by the Council. The Co- 
ombian delegation would be prepared to support 
uso, at the appropriate time, the Syrian draft reso- 
ution, as another procedure in the search for a 
peaceful solution to the problem. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered it 
sssential to study how successful the last truce had 
een and what events had taken place while it last- 
ed. In the course of the truce those who had started 
he hostilities in Palestine had in fact been pre- 
paring for the renewal of the fighting. The Medi- 
itor had advanced some suggestions which ignored 
previous decisions of the General Assembly regard- 
ing the future of Palestine and which, by reopening 
he question, had helped to aggravate the situation. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that his 
Jelegation would support any proposal which was 
Jesigned to put an end to military action in Pales- 
ine and he therefore supported the appropriate 
patagraphs of the United States resolution, ie., 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. The United States reso- 
ution as a whole, however, was not fully satisfac- 
‘ory. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. objected to 
paragraph 5 of the United States resolution on the 
sround that it placed further responsibility for the 
settlement of the Palestine problem on the United 
Nations Mediator, although experience had shown 
hat he was not in a position to solve it. The Coun- 
sil itself should take the responsibility for settling 
he problem. 

Paragraph 7, which must be taken together with 
he explanations given by the Mediator, would be 
contrary to the decision adopted by the General 
Assembly on November 29, 1947, to place Jeru- 
salem under a special regime. The representative 
of the U.S.S.R. submitted an amendment (S/896) 
to replace paragraph 7 by the following text: 


“Proposes to both patties that they immediately with- 
draw their armed forces from Jerusalem, for which city 
the special Statute decided upon by the General Assembly 
should be put into effect.” 


Paragraph 8 was not acceptable to the U.S.S.R. 
representative because it again placed responsibil- 
ity for the question of military observers on the 
Mediator. Past practice in this respect had led to 
the result that truce observation had been placed 
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almost exclusively in the hands of United States 
citizens. The U.S.S.R. delegation considered this 
practice incorrect. 

Finally the representative of the U.S.S.R. ob- 
jected to paragraph 9 because it hinted at the pos- 
sibility of the General Assembly’s adopting another 
resolution regarding Palestine. This might be in- 
terpreted by some persons as paving the way for 
the reconsideration of the whole Palestine question 
at the next regular session of the General Assem- 
bly. It was the Security Council’s task at the pres- 
ent time, however, to implement the decisions 
which had been adopted in the past. 

The representative of China, amplifying his pre- 
vious rematks, stated that both parties should be 
utged to make concessions, and, to that end, he 
proposed the following amendment (S/897) as 
an addition to the draft resolution: 

“Calls on both parties to seek, in co-operation with 
the Mediator, a solution through mutual concessions both 


in regard to the political organization of Palestine and in 
regard to immigration.” 


The representative of Egypt considered that the 
first United Kingdom amendment to the United 
States draft resolution was inadequate as it failed 
to mention Jewish violations of the truce and only 
mentioned what was purported to be successive re- 
jections by the Arabs of all the appeals of the Secu- 
rity Council and of the Mediator for a renewal of 
the cease-fire. There was but a single case, he stated, 
in which the Arabs had declined to renew or ac- 
cept a cease-fire. The Arabs were still considering 
theit answer to the Mediator’s appeal for an uncon- 
ditional cease-fire for ten days. The whole first 
paragraph of the United States draft resolution 
lacked equilibrium and disregarded Arab difficul- 
ties in renewing the truce. The Arabs should not 
be asked to accept the impossible without being 
given some assurance as to how this truce would 
be used. Past experience had shown, he said, that 
the Jews had profited substantially from the cease- 
fire. He criticized the U.S.S.R. representative's 
amendment and his statement, which appeared to 
disregard everything that had happened since No- 
vember 29, 1947, and ignored completely the de- 
cisions taken by the Security Council and by the 
General Assembly on April 17, May 14 and May 
29. 

The Chinese amendment on the other hand, was, 
in the opinion of the Egyptian representative, a 
constructive step aimed at re-establishing an equi- 
librium in the United States resolution. 

The representative of Argentina said that his 
delegation for the time being was opposed to the 
application of Chapter VII and to measures of co- 
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ercion, but would vote for such measures as might 
lead to the suspension of hostilities. He supported 


unreservedly proposals concerning the safety of the’ 


city of Jerusalem. 

The representative of Syria stated that so far all 
sacrifices were demanded from the Arabs, and the 
Jews were left free to act as they wished. The Jews 
should be put on the same level as the other side 
and pressed to make concessions in order to reach 
a settlement. In this spirit, he supported the 
Chinese amendment, which offered some opportu- 
nity for finding a just political settlement for Pal- 
estine. 

At the 338th meeting on July 15, the represent- 
ative of the United States, referring to the observa- 
tions of the representative of the U.S.S.R. on the 
fifth and eighth paragraphs of the United States 
draft resolution, explained that his Government had 
complete confidence in the abilities of the Mediator 
to fulfil his task with the maximum possibility of 
success. With regard to the seventh paragraph he 
considered that the withdrawal of the forces of 
both parties from Jerusalem was implicit in the 
provisions for demilitarization. His delegation was 
prepared to tre-phrase this paragraph if such an 
adjustment would satisfy the U.S.S.R. represent- 
ative. With regard to the ninth paragraph he stat- 
ed that it was clear that the Security Council and 
the General Assembly might, if circumstances re- 
quired it, adopt some new resolutions on the Pal- 
estine question. The main objective of that para- 
graph, however, was to assure that the truce would 
remain in force until a peaceful adjustment of the 
future situation of Palestine had been reached. 

The representative of Israel criticized the Chi- 
nese amendment, which implied that the Arabs 
should receive a reward for refraining from hos- 
tilities. Referring to certain questions of detail 
which had been raised in the course of the discus- 
sion concerning the contemplated truce, he stated 
that there was no point in considering the nature 
and the scope of the co-operation to be sought 
from all governments and .authorities concerned 
under paragraph 5 of the United States draft reso- 
lution until the preliminary and fundamental ques- 
tion raised by this draft resolution had been deter- 
mined, i., the question of the readiness of the 
Arab Governments to order a cease-fire. He had 
previously announced, he stated, the readiness of 
the Provisional Government of Israel to order a 
cease-fire and the world was now awaiting the Arab 
answer to that primary question. 

The President, speaking as the representative of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., considered that the Mediator’s 
actions and suggestions submitted to the parties 
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were responsible to a large extent for the renew: 
of hostilities. They were in contradiction to th 
Assembly’s resolution of November 29, 1947, an 
jeopardized the legitimate interests of one part 
His latest suggestion regarding a plebiscite woul 
be tantamount to the liquidation of Israel and, « 
course, could never be accepted. 

He criticized United Kingdom and Unite 
States policy in Palestine, and stated that th 
Ukrainian S.S.R. delegation, which firmly suppor 
ed the immediate cessation of military action i 
Palestine, could not accede to those paragraphs ¢ 
the United States draft resolution which open 
undermined the authority of the United Natior 
and its decisions. Nor could his delegation suppoi 
the Syrian draft resolution, which would remoy 
the Palestine question from the competence of th 
United Nations. 

The Council then proceeded to vote on th 
United States draft resolution paragraph by patz 
graph. 

The representative of Syria submitted an amend 
ment (S/901) to replace the first paragraph of th 
United States resolution by the following text: 


“Taking into consideration the report of the Unite 
Nations Mediator dated 12 July 1948 (S/888).” 


This amendment was rejected by 4 votes in favo 
(Argentina, Belgium, China, Syria), with 7 ab 
stentions. The United Kingdom amendment to th 
first paragraph of the United States resolution pro 
viding for the deletion of the reference to the “Pro 
visional Government of Israel” was then rejecte 
by a vote of 3 (Belgium, Colombia, United King 
dom) to 1 (Syria), with 7 abstentions. The firs 
paragraph of the United States resolution wa 
adopted by a vote of 8 to 1 (Syria), with 2 absten 
tions (Argentina, China). 

The second paragraph was adopted by the sami 
vote. 

Concerning the third paragraph of the Unitec 
States resolution, the Mediator expressed doubt a 
to whether it would be possible to have an ade 
quate organization to supervise the truce set uj 
within three days, the time limit which was fixe 
in the United States resolution for the coming int 
effect of the truce. The representative of Canad: 
therefore submitted an amendment stating that th 
truce should “take effect at such early date as th 
Mediator, taking into account his responsibilitie: 
for supervising the observation of the truce, maj 
determine and notify to the respective parties’ 
This amendment was rejected by 5 votes in favo: 
(Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia) 
with 6 abstentions. The third paragraph of the 
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United States resolution was then adopted by a 
vote of 9 to 1 (Syria), with 1 abstention (Argen- 
tina). The phrase “pursuant to Article 40 of the 
Charter of the United Nations” was first put to 
the vote separately at the request of the represent- 
ative of Argentina and was adopted by a vote of 
8 to 1 (Syria), with 2 abstentions (Argentina, 
China). 

The fourth paragraph was adopted also by a vote 
of 8 to 1, with 2 abstentions. 

The phrase “pursuant to Article 40 of the Char- 
ter’ in the fifth paragraph of the resolution was 
again voted separately and was rejected by a vote 
of 6 to 1 (Syria), with 4 abstentions (Argentina, 
China, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). Subject to this 
amendment paragraph 5 was adopted by 9 votes in 
favor, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U:S.S.R.). 

Paragraph 6 was adopted unanimously. 

The U.S.S.R. amendment to paragraph 7 (S/- 
896) was rejected by a vote of 2 in favor (Uktai- 
nian $.S.R., U.S.S.R.) to 1 (Syria), with 8 absten- 
tions. The original text of the United States 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 8 in favor, 
with 3 abstentions (Syria, Ukrainian SSR, 
U.S.S.R.). 

Paragraph 8 of the United States resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 9 in favor, with 2 abstentions 
(Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), after the represent- 
ative of the United States had accepted the United 
Kingdom amendment to insert a reference to 
breaches of the truce “since 11 June 1948”. 

The last paragraph of the United States draft 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 8 to 1, with 
2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 

The Council then discussed the Chinese amend- 


ment to add an appeal to the parties to seek in co- _ 


yperation with the Mediator a solution through 
mutual concessions both in regard to the political 
organization of Palestine and in regard to immigra- 
ion (S/897). After some discussion the repre- 
sentative of China accepted an alternative text pro- 
sosed by the representative of the United States, 
is follows: 7 

“Reiterates the appeal to the parties contained in the 
last paragraph of its resolution of 22 May™ and urges 
upon the parties that they continue conversations with 
the Mediator in a spirit of conciliation and mutual con- 
session in order that all points under dispute may be 
settled peacefully.” 


The Council adopted this text by a vote of 9 in 
favor, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Beo.9.R...).. 

By 8 votes in favor, with 3 abstentions (Syria, 
Jkrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), the Council finally 
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adopted two additional paragraphs proposed by 
the Secretariat, which read as follows: 

“Requests the Secretary-General to provide the Media- 
tor with the necessary staff and facilities to assist in 
carrying out the functions assigned to him under the 
resolution of the General Assembly of 14 May and under 
this resolution; and 

“Requests that the Secretary-General make appropriate 
arrangements to provide necessary funds to meet the ob- 
ligations arising from this resolution.” 


The amended United States resolution (S/902 ) 
as a whole was then adopted on July 15, 1948, by a 
vote of 7 to 1 (Syria), with 3 abstentions (Argen- 
tina, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.) 23 


p. ACCEPTANCE BY THE PARTIES OF THE 
TRUCE RENEWAL 


By a cablegram dated July 16 (S/903) the For- 
eign Minister of the Provisional Government of 
Israel informed the United Nations that the Pro- 
visional Government had decided to comply with 
the Security Council’s request for a resumption of 
the truce in Palestine and for an immediate uncon- 
ditional cease-fire in Jerusalem contained in the 
Council’s resolution of July 15 (S/902). The Pro- 
visional Government of Israel would issue the nec- 
essaty orders as soon as it was notified that all Arab 
Governments and authorities concerned had like- 
wise accepted the truce in Palestine and the im- 
mediate cease-fire in Jerusalem and had issued or- 
ders for these arrangements to take effect. 

In a cablegram dated July 17, 1948 (S/906), 
the Secretary-General of the Arab League informed 
the United Nations that as evidence of their great 
concern for the safety of the Holy Places the Arab 
States had decided to accept that part of the Secu- 
rity Council's resolution of July 15 concerning the - 
cease-fire in Jerusalem. 

A further telegram dated July 18 (S/908) from 
the Secretary-General of the Arab League, in reply 
to the Security Council’s resolution of July 15, 
stated that the Arab Governments were surprised 
at the attitude the Security Council had adopted in 
regarding the situation in Palestine as a threat to 
the peace subject to the provisions of Chapter VII 
of the Charter of the United Nations and entailing 
the application of sanctions against the Arab States 
if they refused to cease fire in Palestine. The tele- 
gram went on to state that, had it not been for the 
military intervention of the Arab States in response 


®See p. 422. 

The text of the original United States resolution in- 
dicating the two minor amendments adopted as a result 
of the Council’s deliberations is given above on p. 436. 
The three additional paragraphs adopted by the Council 
are quoted on this page. 
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to the appeal of the Palestinian Arabs to put an end 
to the anarchy caused by the Zionist terrorist 
bands, security throughout the Middle East would 
have been seriously jeopardized. To call the de- 
liverers of Palestine, therefore, the aggressors and 
to describe the gradual restoration of order in Pal- 
estine by the Arab States as a breach of the peace 
and violation of the Charter would, in the opinion 
of the Arab States, be a complete reversal of the 
true position. 

Repeating Arab charges that the Zionists had 
violated the previous truce and that they had bene- 
fitted by it at the expense of the Arabs, the Secre- 
tary-General of the Arab League informed the 
Security Council that the Arab States felt that a 
renewed truce must be subject to conditions which 
would remedy the situation which obtained 
during the four-week truce. These conditions in- 
cluded the following: that all Jewish immigration 
should be stopped during the truce and that Arab 
refugees be enabled to return home and that their 
lives and property be guaranteed; also that the du- 
ration of the truce should be limited with a view 
to making a last effort to reach the peaceful 
solution desired. 

The telegram then stated that in view of the 
fact that the Security Council persisted in consider- 
ing the continuation of hostilities in Palestine to 
be a breach of the peace and because it expressly 
threatened to apply sanctions to the Arab States if 
they refused to cease fire, the Arab States had no 
other alternative than to accept the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution of July 15. The cessation of hos- 
tilities, however, would not bring true peace to 
that part of the world, the Arab States declared. 

Finally the Arab States through the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League protested against the 
fact that the Security Council’s resolution had “rec- 
ognized the Zionist bands as a provisional govern- 
ment” and asserted that such recognition went be- 
yond the limits of neutrality which the Security 
Council should observe in regard to the conflict in 
Palestine. 

In accordance with paragraph 3 of the resolu- 
tion of July 15, the Mediator informed the parties 
by a cablegram dated July 16 (S/907) that the 
cease-fire would take effect at 3 p.M., G.M.T., on 
July 18. In response, the Arab States and the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel informed the Medi- 
ator that they had issued the requisite cease-fire or- 
ders to their forces (S/907). 

The Syrian proposal, to request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion re- 
garding the post-Mandate status of Palestine (S/- 
894) 34 was considered further by the Security 
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Council at its 339th and 340th meetings on July 
27, 1948. 

The representative of Syria declared that while 
there were undoubtedly political aspects to the 
Palestine question there was an even more funda- 
mental legal issue regarding the exact status of 
Palestine in international law. The Court itself 
could refuse to consider the request for an advisory 
Opinion if it agreed with those who thought the 
Palestine problem was first and foremost a politi- 
cal issue. Referring the question to the Court, 
moreover, need not at all delay the conciliatory ef- 
forts of the United Nations Mediator. As things 
now stood the Arabs felt that the United Nations 
had passed an illegal resolution on the partition of 
Palestine and they were defending what they re- 
garded as*an eminently just cause. But if, the rep- 
resentative of Syria concluded, the International 
Court of Justice should, contrary to expectations, 
hold that the Arabs were wrong, then, no doubt, 
“all the opposing and conflicting parties would 
submit and yield to that resolution”. 

The representative of Colombia proposed to add 
a new paragraph to the Syrian proposal to the ef- 
fect that the request for an advisory opinion from 
the Court should be made provided it would not 
“delay or impair the normal process of media- 
tion”. With such a formula, he observed, the actual 
decision to approach the Court and the timing of 
that decision could, if desired, be delegated to the 
Mediator himself. 

The Syrian representative accepted the Colom- 
bian amendment, and the amended draft resolu- 
tion was supported by the representatives of Ar 
gentina, United Kingdom, China and Egypt. 

Opposition to the proposal was expressed by the 
representatives of Canada, the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. and Israel. The representatives of Canada 
and the United States felt that the draft resolution 
could not but hinder and delay the process of me: 
diation, thus serving no useful purpose. The rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. saw in the Syrian pro- 
posal a “belated and ill-masked attempt to turn 
back the clock’? on Palestine. 

The representative of Israel held that the ques- 
tion of the existence of a State of Israel was not 4 
question of law but rather of fact; besides, he stat- 
ed, the question of statehood was irrelevant to the 
issue of. aggression, since the Charter did not spect- 
fy that an act of international aggression, to con- 
stitute aggression, need be directed against a state. 
Recalling that Syria had opposed an approach to 
the International Court of Justice in the disputes 


“For text of the proposal, see p. 437. 
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yolving the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Indonesia 
d the treatment of Indians in South Africa, and 
ther that all Arab States had withheld their sup- 
rt from the Assembly resolution of November 
, 1947, recommending more frequent recourse 
general to the Court, the representative of Israel 
ted that the proposal to refer the Palestine ques- 
n to the Court took on the aspect of a political 
inoeuvre which must inevitably further becloud 
2 whole problem. 

The Syrian resolution as amended by the repre- 
itative of Colombia was then put to a vote. It 
led of adoption, receiving 6 votes in favor, 1 
ainst (Ukrainian S.S.R.), and 4 abstentions Can- 
a, France, U.S.S.R., United States). 


QUESTIONS OF TRUCE VIOLATIONS 


Dispersed throughout the Council’s considera- 
n of the Palestine question were discussions aris- 
x out of truce violations reported by the Medi- 
yr and allegations of such violations by the two 
tties concerned. 

In a dispatch to the Council (S/955) on Au- 
st 7, the Mediator reported that he had instruct- 
his Observers to be guided by a number of con- 
lerations, the most important of which was that 
party might unilaterally put.an end to the truce, 
take retaliatory measures for alleged or real local 
eaches of the truce, the Security Council alone 
ing competent to decide what measures should 
taken against truce violators. Should one party 
d itself under unprovoked attack, it should limit 
self-defence to operations necessary to repulse 
ch attack, pending action by the Observers. 
hatever the result of operations undertaken in 
f-defence, the statws quo ante must be restored. 
The Mediator also reported that the situation in 
rusalem was “particularly tense”, with sniping 
atinuing. He stated that he had urged both 
tties to begin negotiations aimed at demilitariz- 
¥ Jerusalem, under the auspices of United Na- 
ms representatives. Such negotiations would soon 
rt. 

In a subsequent communication (S/961) dated 
igust 12, the Mediator informed the Council that 
had requested both Arab and Jewish command- 
; in Jerusalem to issue the following order: 
“Firing of any kind even in answer to firing by the 


ver party shall be forbidden as from Friday, 13 August, 
4:00 A.M. Arab time ( 6 A.M. Jewish time).” 


The Arabs had accepted this request, and the 
ediator expected a Jewish answer the following 
y (August 13). The Mediator added: 


“Should the request not be complied with by one party 
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after it has been accepted, responsibilities will be easier 
to assess. It results from impartial reports that the Jews 
have generally speaking though not on all occasions been 
the more aggressive party since the renewal of the truce. 
Reports received from United Nations observers con- 
cerning last night’s [August 11/12] firing support this 
appreciation, since firing began from the Jewish side.” 


As regards the water supply of Jerusalem, the 
Mediator, in the same report, declared that repairs 
to the Latrun water pumping station, then “in 
United Nations hands”, were to start at once and 
were expected to be completed in two days. 

The Mediator declared that he had informed the 
Provisional Government of Israel of his decision 
that the Arab inhabitants of the villages of Ajanjul 
and Buweiriya must be permitted to return to their 
homes unarmed, following the immediate evacua- 
tion of both places, which, investigation had 
shown, had been occupied by Jewish forces follow- 
ing the commencement of the second truce. He 
expected strongly that the Provisional Government 
of Israel would accept this decision. 

Shortly afterwards, i.e., on the same date of Au- 
gust 12, the Mediator cabled (S/963) that the 
Latrun pumping station had been completely de- 
stroyed during the night of August 11/12, by Arab 
irregulars, according to first reports. Pending an 
investigation now in progress, he had authorized 
the Provisional Government of Israel to postpone 
compliance with his decision regarding the Israeli 
evacuation of Ajanjul and Buweiriya villages in the 
Latrun sector. 

The Council was also notified of the wrecking 
of the Latrun pumping station in a cablegram, dat- 
ed August 12, by Moshe Shertok, Israeli Foreign 
Minister. 

The subject matters dealt with in these commu- 
nications were discussed by the Council at its 
349th meeting on August 13. Eventually the Coun- 
cil decided, by a vote of 8 to 1, with 2 abstentions, 
to authorize the President to dispatch a message to 
the Mediator informing him that the Security 
Council had taken note of the telegram of August 
12, concerning the destruction of the water pump- 
ing station at Latrun, and asking him to make all 
efforts and take steps to ensure water supply to the 
population of Jerusalem.®° 

The negative vote was cast by the representative 
of Syria, who explained that he disagreed with the 
practice of singling out from the Mediator’s com- 
munications the one topic of the Jerusalem water 
supply, rather than offer the Council’s comments 
on all the important matters raised in the Medi- 


“Concerning the question of the Jerusalem water sup- 
ply, see also p. 309. 
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ator’s dispatches, as, for example, the demilitariza- 
tion of Jerusalem. The representatives of China 
and Argentina abstained, the former explaining 
that he regarded the dispatch of the message to the 
Mediator as superfluous. 

The question of the truce, as such, was broached 
at the 352nd meeting on August 18, by the repre- 
sentative of the United States. Noting rumors that 
one or the other of the two parties to the Palestine 
dispute was considering an abrogation of the truce, 
he stated that, in the view of his Government, the 
truce could be terminated only by the Security 
Council and not by one of the states or a group of 
the states concerned. He was not aware, the United 
States representative continued, of any circum- 
stances which would incline the Security Council to 
revoke or modify its resolution of July 15 unless 
it should be necessary to order measures under 
Chapter VII against any party which repudiated 
the truce and resorted to wat. 

He also emphasized that both parties were un- 
der obligation to co-operate with the Mediator re- 
garding the demilitarization of Jerusalem. Finally, 
he stated his belief that the Security Council would 
also wish to remind all governments in the world 
that they were called upon by the resolution of 
July 15, which included a reference to the resolu- 
tion of May 29, to co-operate in preventing 
breaches of the truce which might occur through 
shipments of war material to Palestine. 

The representative of Canada said the Council 
could not let pass unnoticed a statement released 
to the press by the representative of Israel as com- 
ing from the Israeli Foreign Minister on August 
13 which contained the suggestion that the truce 
in Palestine might not be continued. In this con- 
nection the Canadian representative associated him- 
self with the remarks of the representative of the 
United States, as did also the representative of 
Belgium. 

Commenting upon these statements, the repre- 
sentative of Israel declared, zmter alia, that the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel had advocated the 
early replacement of the truce by peace negotia- 
tions. So long as the truce was in force, however, 
the Provisional Government of Israel would ob- 
serve it in strict accordance with the resolution of 
July 15. At the same time, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel would urge the Council to in- 
vestigate the merit of fixing an early time limit, at 
the end of which the whole situation of the truce 
might be reconsidered. Before the expiration of 
this time limit every influence should be brought to 
bear upon the parties concerned to open direct and 
peaceful negotiations. His Government, the repre- 
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sentative of Israel said, was most anxious and will 
ing to begin peace negotiations at any time. 

At the 354th meeting on August 19, the Counc. 
examined a cable dated August 18 from the Medi 
ator (S/977), which stated, inter alia, that not o 
had fiting practically never ceased in Jerusalem, but 
the situation there was gradually getting out 
hand. Under prevailing conditions it was diffi 
to assess responsibilities because both parties hac 
come deliberately to ignore the authority of 
United Nations. Further deterioration of the situ 
ation in Jerusalem might lead to a general resump: 
tion of hostilities. The Mediator therefore request 
ed that the Security Council take prompt acti 
with a view to giving effect to its aa 
July 15. Should the action of the Security Counll 
take the form of warning, he suggested that | 
should clearly be pointed out to the parties 


(1) that responsibility would be assessed whe 
violations were due to members of opposing vies 9 
to dissident elements or irregulars; : 

(2) that each party had a duty to bring to justice its 
own dissident elements and irregulars when they vio- 
lated the truce; 

(3) that reprisals and retaliations were not permitted 

(4) that no party would be allowed to gain by any 
violation of truce. 


In connection with this cable from the Mediator, 
the representatives of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States jointly introduced 
a draft resolution (S/981) embodying the Medi- 
ator’s suggestions. The resolution read: 


“The Security Council, f 
“Taking into,account communications from the Media- 
tor concerning the situation in Jerusalem, % 
“Directs the attention of the governments and authori- 
ties concerned to the Resolution of the Security Council 
f 15 July 1948, and ‘ 
“Decides pursuant to its Resolution of 15 July 1948, 
and so informs the governments and authorities con 
cerned, that: 

“(a) Each party is responsible for the actions 
both regular and irregular forces operating under 
authority or in territory under its control; 

“(b) Each party has the obligation to use all mi 
at its disposal to prevent action violating the Truce b 
individuals or groups who are subject to its authority 
or who are in territory under its control; ' 

“(c) Each party has the obligation to bring 
speedy trial and in case of conviction to punishment, 
any and all persons within their jurisdiction who a 
involved in a breach of the Truce; 

“(d) No party is permitted to violate the Truce on 
the ground that it is undertaking reprisals or retalia- 
tions against the other party; ; 

“(e) No party is entitled to gain military or po 
litical advantage through violation of the Truce.” 


Referring to sub-paragraph (d) of the joint 
draft resolution, the representative of Israel stated 


his belief that if this provision was to be inter: 
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reted as not being in conflict with an earlier rul- 
ig of the Mediator, ie., that a party finding itself 
ader unprovoked attack should limit its self-de- 
nce to Operations necessary to repulse such attack 
ending action by United Nations Observers, he 
ared the belief of the sponsors of the proposal 
at the substance of the joint draft resolution was 
ot controversial. In passing he welcomed the shift 
the Mediator’s opinion regarding the responsi- 
lity for the hostilities in Jerusalem, noting that 
hereas the Mediator had previously (see above) 
clined to the view that the Jews had proved to be 
ore aggressive, he now held both parties equally 
sponsible. 
The representative of the United States con- 
‘med the correctness of the Israeli representative’s 
uderstanding of the sub-paragraph (d) of the 
aft resolution. 
The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. stated 
at he could not see much point in adopting the 
aft resolution. The Mediator’s cable, he declared, 
owed the failure of that United Nations official. 
ne present draft resolution would not change 
atters greatly. 
The representative of the USS.R., indicating 
nilar skepticism, declared that he could accept 
e resolution through sub-paragraph (b), but 
uld not support sub-paragraphs (d) and (e), 
hich were needlessly repetitious of earlier resolu- 
ons, while sub-paragraph (c) might be thought 
be in conflict with the “domestic jurisdiction” 
ause of the Charter (Article 2, paragraph 7). 
The representative of Egypt held that the draft 
solution erred mostly by omission inasmuch as 
e Zionists had received huge amounts of arma- 
ents and other military assets, in violation of the 
ice; yet the ban on such contraband material was 
tt singled out for emphasis in the proposal; also 
contained nothing about Arab refugees, despite 
e urgency of their plight. 
Upon being submitted to the vote, the draft 
solution up to and including sub-paragraph (b) 
1s adopted by a vote of 10 to 0, with 1 abstention 
ytia). Sub-paragraphs (c) and (e) were ap- 
oved by separate but identical votes of 8 to 0, 
th 3 abstentions (Syria, Ukrainian SS.R., 
S.S.R.), while sub-paragraph (d) was approved 
a vote of 7 to 0, with 4 abstentions (Colombia, 
ria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). The draft reso- 
tion as a whole was declared approved, without 
ing submitted to a vote as such. 
The representative of Syria declared that he had 
stained from voting because he had opposed the 
solution of July 15, to which the present resolu- 
yn referred, and also because it made no mention 
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of refugees nor of the demilitarization of Jerusa- 
lem, although the Mediator had indicated the im- 
portance of those two points, which the Syrian rep- 
resentative himself considered to be essential to the 
preservation of the truce and to any final peaceful 
adjustment of the future situation in Palestine. 

Following the adoption of the resolution, the 
representative of China, referring to a communica- 
tion from the Mediator (S/979) dated August 19, 
dealing with the demilitarization of Jerusalem, ask- 
ed whether the Council was content to accept with- 
out comment the statement of the Mediator that he 
entertained serious doubts whether demilitarization 
could be obtained in the near future. 

The Mediator’s doubts were due to his belief 
that the difficulties of reaching agreement on the 
demilitarization resulted more from political rea- 
sons relating to the future status of Jerusalem than 
from mere military considerations regarding the 
present conflict. 

The representative of China suggested that the 
Council might wish to request the Mediator to re- 
double his efforts to bring about the demilitariza- 
tion of Jerusalem in spite of all the difficulties. He 
was supported by the representative of France, and 
there was no opposition to the Chinese suggestion. 

The Council resolved not to meet again, except 
in an emergency, until its members reconvened in 
Paris, in September. 

A further meeting—the 356th—was, however, 
convened on August 30 by the President to consid- 
er a communication (S/985) from the Foreign 
Minister of the Provisional Government of Israel, 
requesting an interpretation of sub-paragraphs (d) 
and (e) of the resolution adopted on August 19 
(see above).?® After an exchange of views, the 
Council failed to adopt the agenda, only two mem- 
bers (U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R.) voting in favor, 
the remaining nine members abstaining on the 
ground that the agenda did not warrant emergency 
consideration. Before the meeting was adjourned, 
the Council was informed that two French observ- 
ers in Palestine—Captain Jennel of the French Air 
Force and Lieutenant-Colonel Queru of the French 
Army—had been killed at Gaza (Palestine) on 
August 28. The Council expressed its sympathy 
and condolences to the families of the two officers 
and to the French Government. 


r, QUESTION OF REFUGEES 
At the 343rd meeting of the Security Council on 
August 2, 1948, the representative of the United 
The Council convened at this meeting also to consider 
a communication (S/987) from the United Nations 


Commission for India and Pakistan, requesting the 
appointment of military observers in Kashmir. 
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Kingdom stated that his Government felt strongly 
that there were two aspects of the Palestine prob- 
lem that directly affected the chances of finding a 
solution for it: the fate of the large number of dis- 
placed persons in Europe for whom no home had 
yet been found; and the existence of a large body 
of Arab refugees in Palestine itself and in adjacent 
countries. 

While there remained in European displaced 
persons camps some 200,000 Jews, the number of 
Arab refugees was estimated to be at least 250,- 
000, with other estimates ranging as high as 550,- 
000. Of the Arab refugees about four fifths had 
sought shelter in Transjordan, Lebanon, Syria and 
Iraq, the remainder in Arab-held parts of Palestine. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
hoped the Security Council would impress upon 
the Mediator the gravity and importance of the 
Arab refugee problem. Although the Mediator was 
aware of the matter and had begun to give it his 
consideration, it might strengthen his hand if the 
Council were to lay special emphasis upon it. 

The question of short-term relief for the Arab 
refugees, the representative of the United King- 
dom considered, was particularly urgent. As a first 
step, he therefore suggested that the Council ask 
the International Red Cross to send a small party 
at once to Palestine and the neighboring Arab 
States to examine the scope of the problem and 
formulate recommendations. Should these recom- 
mendations, as might be anticipated, include a re- 
quest for additional relief funds, the United King- 
dom would be willing to provide its due share, on 
the assumption that other countries would also 
make appropriate contributions. In fact, the Goy- 
ernment of the United Kingdom would be ready 
to advance up to £100,000 immediately in order 
to enable the investigation to start without delay 
or to provide urgently needed tents and medical 
supplies. 

The President thought the Council would wish 
to obtain information from the Mediator in con- 
nection with the questions raised by the represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom, adding that he 
deemed it appropriate to transmit the text of the 
Jatter’s statement to the Mediator. It might then 
prove possible for the Mediator to solve the ques- 
tion with the participation of Israeli and Arab 
authorities, obviating the need for further Council 
consideration. 

The United Kingdom representative indicated 
that this suggestion was acceptable to him, but 
hoped that in forwarding his own statement to the 
Mediator, the Council might wish to endorse what 
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he had said about the grave importance of 1 
question of Arab refugees. 

The representative of Syria agreed that the pre 
lem of Arab refugees stood in “very intimate c 
nection and relation with the peace and security 
Palestine”. The majority of the refugees, he stat 
had been expelled from their homes before 
15, ie., before the termination of the Mandate a 
before the Arab States had “interfered militarily 
Palestine”. Indeed the Arab States had expres 
stated that one of the reasons for their interferer 
had been their desire to bring about the repatriati 
of those refugees. He agreed with the suggestion 
the President to call the Mediator’s attention to 1 
statement and suggestions made by the represen 
tive of the United Kingdom. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., wh 
agreeing to the President's suggestion, further st 
gested that requests for information, both as rega 
Arab and Jewish displaced persons, including Je 
in camps on the island of Cyprus, be addressed 
the governments and authorities concerned. 

The representative of Israel stated that he 
tended to raise the question of the Cyprus intern 
before the Council. As for the Arab refugees, 
said the matter was being discussed between 1 
Mediator and the Provisional Government of Ist 
The latter had already explained why, in its view 
full settlement of that problem was not feasible d 
ing the truce when a renewal of hostilities mi 
still be expected. 

The representative of France said he had no ¢ 
jection to the course suggested by the Presid 
and the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. | 
considered, however, that in communicating w 
the Mediator about the United Kingdom stateme 
the impression should not be created that he wot 
be expected to deal with the question of refugt 
as a matter of priority. The question was part a 
parcel of the whole settlement which the Mediai 
was supposed to seek. 

The representative of Egypt recalled that t 
Mediator in reply to a question had stated on Ji 
14 in the Security Council that, in his opini 
“there should not be any conditions whatsoever | 
the Arab refugees to return to their homes, if th 
wish to do so”. Apparently this view was bei 
challenged by the “Zionist spokesman” and the re 
resentative of France, who had referred to the Ar 
refugee problem as being related to other aspe 
of the Palestine truce. The representative of Egy 
held that the Mediator had been right on this poi 
and that there could be no question of attachi 
any conditions to the return of the Arab refugi 
who had been driven from their homes. 
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[he Egyptian representative also referred to the 
iving away from the table of the Security Coun- 
the representative of the Arabs of Palestine”. 
is, he held, was no mere point of procedure, but 
> of substance: to justify the continued practice®* 
ich had led to the absence of the representative 
the Arab Higher Committee on the grounds that 
yad become “established” appeared to be unten- 
e. The representative of Egypt regarded this 
estion as still open, saying he would welcome an 
portunity of discussing it. 
The President denied that the representative of 
, Arab Higher Committee had ever been driven 
m the Council table; on the contrary, he had 
sn, and was being, invited to attend every meet- 
on the Palestine question, and if he chose not 
do so, the fault was not the Council’s. 
At the conclusion of the 343rd meeting the Pres- 
nt, summing up the questions which had been 
sed, stated that “information should be requested 
m the Governments and authorities concerned 
J of the Mediator regarding all four items which 
te raised today; these being the displaced per- 
is of Jewish nationality in Europe, Arab refugees, 
d the matter of the Jews detained by the United 
ngdom authorities in a camp in Cyprus”. 
Replies to letters sent by the Acting Secretary- 
‘neral on August 3, 1948, requesting information 
ratding (7) Jewish displaced persons in Europe, 
}) Arab displaced persons in Palestine and ad- 
ent countries, (747) assistance to such Arab dis- 
iced persons and (w) the Cyprus internees, were 
eived from the United Nations Mediator 
/948, S/964), the Arab Higher Committee 
/957) and the Provisional Government of Israel 
/946, S/949, 8/965). The Council also received 
communication (S/962) from the representative 
the United Kingdom stating that his Govern- 
snt had notified the Mediator of its readiness to 
ovide for the relief of Arab refugees tentage and 
edical supplies from British military stocks in the 
iddle East up to £100,000. 
The positions of those who replied to the four 
estions may be summed up briefly as follows: 


) Jewish Displaced Persons. 


In the opinion of the Arab Higher Committee 
e problem of the refugees in Europe had no tela- 
mn to the Palestine problem. 

In the opinion of the Provisional Government of 
ael, Jewish refugees in Europe, estimated to 
imber 250,000, should be permitted to immigrate 
to Palestine. 


The Mediator did not comment upon the ques- 
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tion of Jewish displaced persons in Europe in his 
reply to the Security Council. 


(11) and (wi) Arab Displaced Persons and As- 
sistance to Them. 


According to the Arab Higher Committee, some 
550,000 Palestinian Arabs had been forced to leave 
their homes as a result of Jewish attacks. About 
300,000 Arabs from Palestine had sought refuge in 
neighboring Arab countries; the remaining 250,000 
were still living in Palestine. The great majority of 
these refugees wete penniless and not in a position 
to earn their livelihood. 

According to the Provisional Government of 
Israel, the number of Arab refugees was about 
300,000. Most of these, it was stated, had left Pales- 
tine during recent months in the wake of the war 
launched against Israel by neighboring Arab States, 
partly in obedience to direct orders by local Arab 
military commanders, and partly as a result of the 
panic campaign spread among Palestinian Arabs 
by the leaders of the invading Arab States. Before 
a peace settlement was reached, Israel would be un- 
able to readmit Arab refugees apart from excep- 
tional cases on compassionate grounds, as their 
return would create a most acute security and eco- 
nomic problem. The refugee question could come 
up for a permanent constructive solution only as 
part of the general peace settlement and with due 
regard to Jewish counter-claims for the destruction 
of life and property caused by Arab aggression as 
well as to the position of Jewish communities in 
Arab countries and other relevant considerations. 

The United Nations Mediator expressed the 
view that the right of the refugees to return to their 
homes at the earliest practicable date should be 
affirmed. At the same time he stated that he was 
taking active steps to give prompt aid to “the refu- 
gee victims of this conflict”, and would call upon 
all appropriate international organizations and 
agencies for assistance. 


(wv) The Cyprus Internees. 


The Arab Higher Committee stated that the 
refugees in Cyprus were illegal Jewish immigrants 
who had tried to land in Palestine during the period 
of the Mandate. They should be returned to their 
country of origin or place of embarkation. More- 
over, during the past year all women and children 
previously held in Cyprus had been admitted to 
Palestine. Those who remained were able-bodied 


"Te., the designation “representative of the State of 
Israel” which had been used for the first time by the 
President of the Security Council in July rather than the 
previously-employed “representative of the Jewish 
Agency”. (See p. 433.) 
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young men who were purposely picked from mili- 
tarily trained groups. It would be a violation of the 
letter and spirit of the Security Council’s truce reso- 
lution to allow them to proceed to Palestine in 
order to increase Jewish manpower and fighting 
personnel. 

According to the Provisional Government of 
Israel, the refusal to permit the 7,500 men between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years held in Cyprus to pro- 
ceed to Palestine was contrary to the terms of the 
Security Council’s resolution of May 29, which 
allowed men of military age to enter the country 
provided that they were not conscripted nor trained 
for military service. The Mediator had not te- 
quested detention of these refugees as essential for 
the maintenance of the truce. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel therefore protested against this 
“lawless procedure” and breach of the truce agree- 
ment. 

The Mediator expressed the opinion that the 
admission to Palestine of Jewish refugees detained 
in Cyprus must be governed by general rules in 
force concerning the observation of the truce, par- 
ticularly regarding non-admission of fighting per- 
sonnel and conditions for the admission of men of 
military age. 

At the 349th meeting of the Security Council on 
August 13, the representative of Egypt and Syria 
supported the views contained in the reply of the 
Arab Higher Committee, and urged the Council to 
devote greater and more urgent attention to these 
matters. The representative of Israel elaborated 
upon the views expressed in the reply of the Pro- 
visional Government with regard to Cyprus. He 
challenged the statement by the representative of 
the United Kingdom that British policy concerning 
Cyprus was entirely consonant with the relevant 
terms of the ‘successive truce resolutions of the 
Council. © 

The question of the Arab refugees was again dis- 
cussed in the course of the Council’s 352nd meeting 
on August 18. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
declared that the responsibility for the plight of the 
Arab refugees must be shared in varying degrees 
by the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
Arab States, because of their overt or covert at- 
tempts to undermine the General Assembly’s parti- 
tion resolution of November 29, 1947. The refugee 
problem, he considered, could only be solved by 
implementing this resolution. 

The representative of Egypt expressed the hope 
that the Security Council would do something about 
the refugee problem very soon so as not to allow 
“the seeds of trouble to take root and grow”. 

The representative of Belgium considered ‘that 
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the Security Council would fail in its duty if it di 
not try to settle this question in the very ne: 
future. 

In the course of the 354th meeting on August 1! 
the Security Council agreed to a suggestion of tk 
representative of the United Kingdom that tt 
records of the Council’s discussion on the displace 
persons aspect of the Palestine problem be tran’ 
mitted at once to the Economic and Social Counc 
and the International Refugee Organization. Th 
United Kingdom representative stated that h 
Government would shortly submit to the Counc 
in writing certain details and figures showing wh. 
the United Kingdom had done to shoulder its sha 
of the common burden. He urged the Council t 
take prompt action to furnish relief to both Ara 
and Jewish displaced persons lest the difficulties ¢ 
the Council’s task in Palestine be aggravated. 


s. ABDUCTION OF FIVE BRITISH NATIONALS 


In a message dated July 14, 1948 (S/898), th 
Palestine Truce Commission informed the Securit 
Council that the Acting Manager and four othe 
members of the staff of the Jerusalem Electric Cot 
poration, all of them British nationals, had bee 
arrested on July 6 by members of the dissider 
Irgun Zvai Leumi who had posed as Jewish Arm 
personnel and that these five men had been hel 
ever since, despite protests by the Chairman of th 
Truce Commission. 

The Irgun Zvai Leumi was said to be collectin 
evidence of spying against the five British members 
of the Jerusalem Electric Corporation, while Jewis' 
authorities were reported to be negotiating to hav 
them handed over to the government at Tel Avix 

If the Jews would not release the five staff mem 
bers within a reasonable time, then the Commissio 
would, it had informed the Jews, ask the Securit 
Council to take such action as it deemed appro 
priate. 

(In May 1948 the members of the Truce Com 
mission had agreed to afford the protection of thei 
respective flags to the Jerusalem Electric Corpora 
tion’s local power station. The five officials wer 
said to have been arrested on the premises of tha 
power station, thus involving the question o 
United Nations authority.) 

In a subsequent message (S/905), dated Jul 
16, the Truce Commission informed the Securit 
Council that no satisfactory reply had been receives 
from the Jews and the Commission therefore wa 
now handing the problem over to the Securit 
Council for appropriate action. 

In a further communication ($/915, p. 3(VI)) 


e 
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Chairman of the Truce Commission, under date 
uly 17, informed the Council that the five ab- 
ed men had been turned over to the Com- 
dant of the Jewish forces at Jerusalem the 
ious day, presumably to be taken immediately 
el Aviv for trial by a military court. 
he question of the abduction of the five British 
onals was raised at the 340th meeting of the 
rity Council, on July 27, by the representative 
1e United Kingdom. He declared that his Gov- 
nent regarded the incident as being of urgent 
ortance and one which constituted an affront to 
prestige of the Truce Commission, and, through 
f the United Nations. Among the issues raised 
he matter, he said, was the question of whether 
Jewish authorities i in Tel Aviv claimed to exer- 
ot did in fact exercise, any control at all over 
nizations such as the Irgun Zvai Leumi. If so, 
1 the Council would surely be entitled to ask 
Jewish representative whether his authorities 
d give any promise that the security of individ- 
of whatever nationality, and the inviolability 
sremises protected by the special authority of 
United Nations, would be respected in the 
re. He also wished to know if the Jewish au- 
‘ities in Tel Aviv had authorized the abductions, 
wre or after they occurred, and whether they 
e now condoning them in any way. 
he representative of the United Kingdom then 
ented a draft resolution (S/923) which read as 
WS: 
The Security Council, 
Having considered the messages sent by the Palestine 
se Commission on 14, 15 and 17 July on the subject 
he five employees of the Jerusalem Electric Corpora- 
abducted by the Irgun Zvai Leumi, 
Supports the demand of the Truce Commission for 


release of the five men and calls for their surrender 
1e Truce Commission in Jerusalem.” 


the representative of Israel stated that the main 
cern of the Provisional Government of Israel 
owing the taking into custody of the five men 
certain forces in Jerusalem’, had been to bring 
se men under “authorized control”. The sole 
At at issue, it appeared to him, was whether 
sdiction to investigate the conduct of the five 
lined men belonged to the Provisional Govern- 
at of Israel or to the Truce Commission. He 

bted that the Security Council could, at this 

fe, pronounce itself on this conflict of juris- 

‘ion. 

While the Provisional Government of Israel had 
been in any way associated with the arrest of 
five men, nevertheless, once they had come 

hin its custody and jurisdiction, it appeared that 
charges agaihst them could not be entirely and 
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immediately ignored, and constituted a prima facie 
case for further investigation. 

As to the Truce Commission, the Provisional 
Government of Israel was of the opinion that it 
had no judicial rights or functions in any part of 
Palestinian territory, that it could not confer im- 
munity on anybody not in its ditect employ and 
that it was not competent to exercise functions of 
custody or investigation. 

The wisest course under the circumstances would 
be, the representative of Israel stated, to allow the 
judicial processes now under way to take their 
course, the more so since they were proceeding in 
public. In this connection he informed the Council 
that when the five men had appeared before a civil 
court in Tel Aviv on July 27, the court had ruled 
that unless more specific charges could be adduced 
within a brief period of time, the case of the prose- 
cution would be deemed insufficient and the men 
would be released forthwith. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. held 
that the matter was one within the domestic juris- 
diction of Israel and was therefore not within the 
Council’s competence. 

The representative of the United States, noting 
that the safety of the five men now seemed assured, 
since they were in the custody of the Provisional 
Government of Israel and could rely on fair judicial 
processes, stated that the Security Council might 
feel that it was not necessary to adopt the resolution 
suggested by the representative of the United King- 
dom either for the purpose of assuring the safety 
of these individuals or for the purposes of main- 
taining the authority and prestige of the Truce 
Commission. 

The representative of Syria expressed his full 
support of the United Kingdom draft resolution, 
which he considered very moderate and which, he 
stated, he had never thought would meet with any 
opposition from any Council member. A similar 
view was expressed by the representative of Bel- 
gium. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., sharing the 
views of the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
held that the matter was outside the Council’s com- 
petence, being entirely within the domestic juris- 
diction of the State of Israel. Therefore, he said, he 
could not support the United Kingdom proposal. 

The representative of France, declaring that he 
was not in a position to vote on the United King- 
dom draft resolution, asked that a decision thereon 
be postponed. He stated that the matter offered 
some grave difficulties from a legal point of view, 
one of these being that it did not seem to be the 
role of the Truce Commission to grant protection 
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to British subjects any more than, for instance, to 
French subjects, or Ukrainian subjects or any other 
citizens. 

The representative of the United Kingdom de- 
clared that he had no objection to a postponement 
of a vote on his proposal, as suggested by the rep- 
resentative of France. 

At the 343rd meeting of the Council on August 
2, two communications bearing on the question 
were read. The first (S/936/Corr.1) was a letter 
from the representative of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel, stating that the law governing the 
trial of the five men was that in force during the 
British Mandate, since no new enactments had 
been made “relevant to this branch of legislation” 
and enumerating in detail the measures which the 
courts of Israel were applying. 

The letter also stated that the Provisional Goy- 
ernment of Israel regarded this case as being sub 
judice, and accordingly considered that it would be 
contrary to legal principle to comment on the 
merits of the case itself. 

The second communication (S/937) likewise 
from the representative of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel, informed the Council that, contrary 
to what had been stated in the previous discussion, 
it had now been established that the five men had 
not been taken from the power station of the Jeru- 
salem Electric Corporation itself, i., from the 
building under the protection of the Truce Com- 
mission, but from their nearby private dwellings. 
This, the representative of Israel declared, made it 
clear that no issue affecting the status of the Truce 
Commission or of United Nations premises arose 
at all. 

Both the representatives of the United Kingdom 
and of the Provisional Government of Israel de- 
clared.that they had no further information on the 
question of the five British nationals, and the Coun- 
cil decided to defer consideration until a later date, 
after the representative of the United Kingdom, in 
teply to a question asked by the President and aris- 
ing out of a statement by the Ukrainian representa- 
tive that the latter would like to see the question 
dropped from the agenda, declared that he was not 
prepared to withdraw either his draft resolution or 
the matter to which it referred. 


t. ‘TRIBUTES TO COUNT BERNADOTTE AND 
COLONEL SEROT 


On September 17, 1948, the United Nations 
Mediator in Palestine, Count Folke Bernadotte, and 
United Nations Observer Colonel André Serot 
(France) were assassinated in a part of the City of 
Jerusalem which was undet Jewish control. 
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The following day, at the 358th meeting of 
Security Council, the President stated that he | 
sure that the Council as a whole would wish 
express its horror at this senseless and disastr 
crime. He added that it was a tragedy for the we 
as a whole that death had cut short the work wh 
Count Bernadotte had so devotedly begun. The t 
of the United Nations in Palestine, he continu 
remained to be done, and there could be no qt 
tion of relinquishing it. It must rather be the Co 
cil’s duty to redouble its efforts to bring peace 
that distracted and desecrated land and to build 
the foundation which Count Bernadotte had 
ready laid. 

In the name of the Security Council, the Pr 
dent said, he would send a message of condole 
to Countess Bernadotte and members of the Cou: 
family, as well as to the King and Government 
Sweden. He also proposed to arrange, in consu 
tion with the Secretary-General, for the proper f 
resentation of the Security Council at the fun 
of Count Bernadotte in Stockholm. 

The President also extended the sympathy of 
Security Council in the loss of Colonel Serot to 
French representative and, through him, to Col 
Serot’s family and to the French Government. 

The President informed the Council that v 
his approval the Secretary-General had sent | 
telegrams (S/1003). The first of these empowe 
Ralph Bunche, of the Secretariat, to assume 
authority over the Palestine Mission until furt 
notice. The second requested General Aage Lu 
strom, Chief of Staff of Truce Supervision, to m 
the fullest investigation of the circumstances of 
shooting of Count Bernadotte, and also to cé 
immediately all details in his possession and to ¢ 
tinue sending by urgent cable every additic 
detail as soon as received. The President furt 
proposed, and the Council agreed, that copies 
these two telegrams be sent to the Chairman of 
Security Council’s Truce Commission in Jerusal 
together with a request that he give his fullest 
operation to Mr. Bunche and to General Lundstr 

The Secretary-General stated that the murde: 
Count Bernadotte and Colonel Serot could only 
interpreted as a direct act of attempted interfere 
with the effort of the United Nations to settle 
Palestine question. Praising the work of both ni 
the Secretary-General said their murder deman 
an answer to the question of what should.be d 
in future to protect those who served the Un 
Nations as its representatives in such operation 
the one which it had been required to undertak 
connection with Palestine. No steps must be 
untaken to prevent future recurrences of such t 
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dies. Sentiments similar to those expressed by the 
resident and Secretary-General were also voiced 
y all the members of the Council. 

The representative of Argentina proposed the 
allowing draft resolution (see S/P.V.358), which 
as unanimously adopted by the Security Council: 

"The Security Council, 

“Deeply shocked by the tragic death of the United 
Jations Mediator in Palestine, Count Folke Bernadotte, 
s the result of a cowardly act which appears to have been 
ommitted by a criminal group of terrorists in Jerusalem 
thile the United Nations representative was fulfilling 
is peace-seeking mission in the Holy Land, 

“Resolves 

“First, to request the Secretary-General to keep the flag 
f the United Nations at half-mast for a period of three 
ays; 

Second, to authorize the Secretary-General to meet 
rom the working capital fund all expenses connected 
fith the death and burial of the United Nations Media- 
or; 

Third, to be represented at the interment by the Presi- 
ent of a person whom he may appoint for the occasion.” 

Following the adoption of that resolution, the 
ecurity Council members, prior to adjourning the 
leeting, stood for a moment in silent tribute to the 
iemory of Count Bernadotte. 


7. The Czechoslovak Question 


. COMMUNICATION DATED MaArcH 12, 1948, 
FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE OF CHILE 


By letter dated March 12, 1948 (S/694), the 
spresentative of Chile informed the Secretary- 
senetal that his Government had noted that, on 
farch 10, 1948, Jan Papanek, permanent repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia, had sent a communica- 
ion to the Secretary-General. Mr. Papanek had 
lleged that the political independence of Czecho- 
lovakia had been violated by the threat of the use 
f force by the U.S.S.R., and that this situation 
ndangered the maintenance of international peace 
nd security and should be brought to the attention 
f the Security Council. The Secretary-General had 
ecided that this letter could not be treated as a 
equest from a Member Government. In accordance 
rith Article 35, paragraph 1, the representative of 
hile, therefore, requested the Secretary-General to 
efer to the Security Council the question raised in 
Ar. Papanek’s letter. In the name of his Govern- 
nent, he requested that the Council should’ investi- 
ate the situation in accordance with Article 34. 


. INCLUSION OF THE COMMUNICATION IN 
THE AGENDA 


The Chilean communication dated March 12, 
948 (S/694), was included in the provisional 
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agenda for the 268th meeting on March 17, 1948. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. protested cate- 
gorically against the inclusion in the agenda of the 
Security Council of the Chilean application. He de- 
clared that discussion of the application would con- 
stitute gross interference in the internal affairs of 
Czechoslovakia and be a violation of Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter of the United Nations. 
No one had any right, he stated, to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries or to foist upon 
any people a particular conception of governmental 
organization. The Chilean statement, he charged, 
was an attempt at precisely this type of interfer- 
ence; it contained not a single fact and was com- 
pletely unfounded. It merely repeated the ridiculous 
assertions of those American newspapers which 
had made it their business to spread slanderous in- 
ventions about the U.S.S.R. and the other countries 
of Eastern Europe, including Czechoslovakia, and 
the impotent and senseless utterings of the former 
representative of Czechoslovakia to the United Na- 
tions—a traitor to his country and to his people— 
who had been dismissed by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment from his post. 

He rejected the allegation in the Chilean docu- 
ment of interference by the U.S.S.R. as a gross libel. 
He stressed that the situation in Czechoslovakia 
was completely outside the scope of the Security 
Council's powers, and any consideration of the 
question would be a gross violation of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations safeguarding the 
sovereignty of states and would transform the 
United Nations into a centre of political intrigue 
and provocation directed against the U.S.S.R. and 
other nations of Eastern Europe. The discussion of 
the libelous Chilean application would bring not 
benefit but harm to the United Nations, since the 
split within the United Nations, which some states 
represented in the Security Council were seeking, 
would only bring grist to the mill of the war- 
mongers. They had already used the issue raised by 
Chile to aggravate still further the campaign of lies 
and slander against the Soviet Union, to poison 
relations between states—and particularly. between 
the Great Powers—still further, to deepen still 
more the mistrust and suspicion between the vari- 
ous states and aggravate the war fever which was, 
he stated, seriously afflicting certain circles in some 
countries, especially the United States. 

‘ The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Syria, Colombia, France, the United States and 
Belgium spoke in favor of including this item in 
the agenda. It was pointed out that nobody had 
asked the United Nations to intervene in Czecho- 
slovakia in matters of domestic jurisdiction. On the 
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contrary, the Council was confronted with the very 
serious charge that the Soviet Union had intervened 
with the threat of use of force, in violation of 
Article 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter. The Council 
had the duty to investigate such serious charges. 

By a vote of 9 to 2 (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.) 
the Council decided to include the communication 
from the representative of Chile in the agenda. 

It was also decided by 9 votes to 2 to invite the 
representative of Chile to participate in the Coun- 
cil’s discussion. 


c. GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The Council opened consideration of the Czecho- 
slovak question at its 268th meeting on March 17, 
and continued its discussion at the 272nd, 273rd, 
276th and 278th meetings on March 22, 23 and 31 
and April 6. 

The representative of Chile stated that prima 
facie the complaint directed against the U.S.S.R. 
by Mr. Papanek appeared well founded. 

He cited facts in corroboration of Mr. Papanek’s 
charges, and concluded that there was adequate 
material available to satisfy the conditions of 
Article 34 and justify an investigation. He recog- 
nized that a mission would probably not be received 
in Czechoslovakia but it would be possible, he 
stated, to conduct an investigation elsewhere in 
Europe or at Lake Success. He requested the Coun- 
cil to invite Mr. Papanek to make a statement. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. ob- 
jected to inviting Mr. Papanek to make a statement 
to the Security Council. The Council should not 
hear or consider slanderous statements by un- 
attached private individuals, particularly by a per- 
son relieved of his post for treachery to his people. 

The Council, however, decided by 9 votes to 2 
(Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.) to invite Mr. Papanek 
to take part in the discussion. 

Mr. Papanek referred to postwar events in 
Czechoslovakia which in his view demonstrated 
persistent Communist efforts to gain control over 
Czechoslovakia. The February coup, he stated, had 
become necessary from the Communist point of 
view because it was clear that the Communist party 
would suffer losses in the coming elections. He 
charged that the coup was directed from the 
U.S.S.R., which was guilty of indirect aggression 
and political infiltration. In this connection, he 
described the circumstances attending the visit of 
the U.S.S.R. Deputy Foreign Minister Zorin to 
Prague, the roles played by President Benes and 
Foreign Minister Masaryk and U.S.S.R. troop move- 
ments on the border of Czechoslovakia. He con- 
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cluded that, in the light of world-wide Communisi 
ambitions, the situation in Czechoslovakia was ; 
threat to international peace and security unde! 
Article 34, and that the Council should make ar 
investigation. 

The representative of the United Kingdom saic 
that, in view of the grave charges and counter 
charges, the Council had the duty to determine thi 
truth of the matter and should ask for proof if 
support of the allegations that had been made. Th 
United Kingdom delegation did not pretend, h 
stated, that they possessed absolute proof. He drey 
certain conclusions, however, in the light of evi 
dence from other countries which had succumbe 
to ruthless Communist minorities. Everyone wa 
aware, he stated, that the Czechs had been passion 
ate believers in parliamentary democracy. Whet 
President Benes returned to Czechoslovakia afte 
the war he was the symbol of the free democrac 
from which he drew his power. There was ever 
evidence that he had the overwhelming majority o 
the nation in his support and Masaryk himsel 
often boasted that there was no “iron curtain” it 
Czechoslovakia. 

If the Czechoslovak people, therefore, had freel 
accepted the change in government there could b 
no doubt, the representative of the United King 
dom considered, that their leaders, Benes an 
Masaryk, would have told the nation why th 
change had been required and would have aske 
them to accept it. Yet Masaryk had given his lif 
to prove to all the world that this change had bee 
forced upon his nation and President Benes had s 
far made no declaration to his people or to th 
world. Meanwhile the propaganda of the ne 
Czechoslovak Government tried to persuade th 
people that the Western Powers were the enemi¢ 
of Czechoslovakia. This was, the representative ¢ 
the United Kingdom concluded, the usual tect 
nique of stirring up international hatred employe 
in other countries of Eastern Europe, and, abovy 
all, in the Soviet Union itself. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. sai 
that the Czechoslovak question had been raised t 
divert attention from the political and econom: 
interference of the United States and the Unite 
Kingdom in the internal affairs of Czechoslovak 
and from their interest in promoting a reactionat 
coup in that country as well as by the failure ¢ 
those states to include Czechoslovakia in a militat 
bloc of Western European states. Soviet forces ha 
been evacuated from Czechoslovakia long ago, an 
the people had been left in complete freedom 1 
choose their form of government and decide upe 
their political, economic and social developmen 
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conclusion he rejected the contention that 
echoslovakia was no longer a democtacy simply 
cause its political structure was not in accordance 
th United States standards of democracy. 
At the 273rd meeting on March 23, the repre- 
itative of France said that it was well known that 
minority had taken power in Czechoslovakia by 
ce and manifestly against the will of the chief of 
te. It was clear, he considered, that, without the 
mediate proximity of the Soviet forces, a minor- 
coup d'état could not even have been attempted; 
cordingly, the Security Council should attach full 
portance to the Chilean communication. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that in 
sing the “Czechoslovak question” Chile was act- 
y as the puppet of those Wall Street kings of 
lustry and finance who kept the reins of Chilean 
momy securely in their hands and completely 
atrolled Chile’s domestic and foreign policy. 
n recent years, he stated, United States and United 
ngdom politicians had considered Czechoslovakia 
an easy potential gain. The Czechoslovak people, 
wever, had wrecked the plans of influential 
cles in the United States and the United King- 
m. These plans had been based on the fallacy 
it Certain reactionary and venal leaders in Czecho- 
vakia would be victorious; that they would 
ceed in deceiving their people and that with 
ir help it would be possible to draw Czecho- 
vakia into the so-called “Marshall Plan’, the 
ject of which was the enslavement of other coun- 
ss and peoples and their subordination to the 
erests of United States monopolies. The people 
Czechoslovakia had refused to allow that yoke to 
placed on their necks and as a result the Czecho- 
vak Government had been reorganized by in- 
ding new political leaders—patriots who heark- 
sd to the voice and the heartbeat of their people 
in place of those persons who had resigned or 
1 compromised themsélves in the eyes of the 
ple. 
The economy of Czechoslovakia was being tre- 
sanized on democratic principles. Industry was 
ng nationalized; large farms were being abol- 
ed and the land distributed among landless 
isants and small holders. Rather than live on 
nerican remittances offered under the label of 
: “Marshall Plan”, Czechoslovakia had decided to 
yelop her economy and culture by using her own 
Ources and co-operating with all other states 
irous of co-operating with her on an equal foot- 
; in the maintenance of peace and security. She 
s, for example, successfully co-operating with the 
3.S.R. on the basis of trade agreements to the 
tual profit of both countries. 
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The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that allegations that the changes in the Czecho- 
slovak Government had been caused by the inter- 
ference on the part of the U.S.S.R. were absurd. He 
stated that the submission of the Czechoslovak 
question for discussion in the Security Council 
could be rightly understood in the light of Anglo- 
American policy in Europe. That policy, which had 
latterly been applied under the trade mark of the 
so-called “Marshall Plan”, was based on the attempt 
to subordinate the economy and policy of other 
European countries to the economic requirements 
and policies of the United States, and, to some 
degree, of the United Kingdom. That question had 
also been raised for the purpose of further poison- 
ing relations between the Great Powers and striking 
a further blow at the United Nations. 

The representative of the United States said that 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. had made no answer to the many serious 
accusations directed against the U.S.S.R. He con- 
sidered that recent events in Czechoslovakia were 
not in the character of the Czechoslovak people or 
in keeping with their tradition, and bore a too 
striking similarity with events in neighboring coun- 
tries for the Council to be satisfied with perfunc- 
tory denials. If the charges were established, they 
would constitute indirect aggression. The United 
Nations, he concluded, would then be called upon 
to develop effective measures for the preservation 
of the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of states, however small. 

At the 276th meeting on March 31, the repre- 
sentative of Chile said that the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. had passed over the case of Czecho- 
slovakia and raised a smoke-screen of counter- 
charges. He offered to supply the names of witnesses 
ready to present further evidence and documents. 
He was of the opinion that the Council possessed 
more than enough evidence to order an investiga- 
tion and had a great moral obligation to do so. He 
suggested that it might be appropriate to set up an 
investigating body similar to the sub-committee on 
Spain appointed on April 25, 1946. 

The representative of Canada said that no satis- 
factory answers had been received to the serious 
and pertinent questions which had been asked in 
the Council. Instead, members had heard counter- 
charges and references to the motives of those who 
had been trying to establish the facts, Tracing the 
major stages in the crisis he said that they were too 
similar to earlier developments in other states to 
avoid the conclusion that they had occurred with 
the knowledge and approval of and with some help 
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from the U.S.S.R. In his opinion, it was the Coun- 
cil’s duty to hear witnesses on this question. 

The representative of China said that, after an 
initial reluctance, he had favored inclusion of this 
question in the agenda because he had felt that, if 
the accusations were true, the world might as well 
face the crisis immediately. He thought that recent 
events in Czechoslovakia deserved thorough investi- 
gation by the Council. 

The representative of Syria considered that the 
Chilean Government had full authority under 
Article 35 to bring the situation to the Council's 
attention. It was necessary to obtain information 
that the coup had resulted from external pressure; 
he believed it would be convenient for the Council 
to constitute a fact-finding sub-committee com- 
posed of not more than three members. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., re- 
plying to the statements of the representatives of 
the United Kingdom and France, said that no one 
—not even the United Kingdom or French repre- 
sentatives—had any proof in support of the Chil- 
ean calumny, and that their attempts to establish 
the legality of the Security Council’s intervention 
in the domestic affairs of Czechoslovakia were based 
on their hostility to the internal order in Czecho- 
slovakia. He contrasted this with the attitude 
adopted towards Franco Spain, which showed, he 
said, that the foreign policies of the United States, 
United Kingdom and French Governments were 
based on the desire to preserve and restore reac- 
tionary governments and regimes. 

At the 278th meeting on April 6, 1948, the rep- 
resentative of the United States submitted a draft 
resolution inviting the Czechoslovak Government 
to participate in the discussion of the question with- 
out vote.*® 

The “representative of Argentina said that his 
country’s foreign policy had always been opposed 
to interference in the internal affairs of any country. 
Because of the seriousness of the charges which had 
been made, the Council must do its best to deter- 
mine the facts objectively and without becoming 
involved in the atmosphere of war psychosis. 

The United States draft resolution (S/711) was 
adopted as amended by 9 votes in favor, with 2 
abstentions, as follows: 

“The Government of Czechoslovakia is invited to par- 
ticipate without vote in the discussion of the Czecho- 
slovak question now under consideration by the Security 
Council, and the Secretary-General is instructed to notify 


the Czechoslovak representative to the United Nations 
accordingly.” 


This notification was made, and in his reply 
(S/718) the representative of Czechoslovakia 
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stated that his Government did not find it possib 
in any way to take part in the discussion. The ma 
ters involved, the Czechoslovak representative 
letter stated, were exclusively within the domest 
jurisdiction of Czechoslovakia, which rejected wi 
indignation the unfounded complaint which ha 
been put before the Council. Discussion of the: 
internal questions was contrary to the Charter af 
was merely a pretext to promote the hostile can 
paign of the Western Powers against the U.S.S1 
and other states of Eastern Europe. 


d. CHILEAN DRAFT RESOLUTION 


At the 281st meeting on April 12 the represen 
ative of Chile submitted a draft resolution for th 
appointment of a sub-committee, with a membe 
ship to be determined by the Council, to receit 
and hear statements and testimony and to repott t 
the Council at the earliest possible time, this actio 
to be without prejudice to any decisions whic 
might be taken in accordance with Article 34. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that th 
representative of Chile, as well as those of tt 
United States, the United Kingdom, France an 
some other countries, had repeated in their speech 
the slanderous fabrications of a Czechoslovakia 
traitor; he rejected allegations that the recer 
changes in the Czechoslovak Government had take 
place as a result of interference by the U.S.S.R., an 
that Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of th 
U.S.S.R. Zorin, who had been visiting Prague, ha 
exerted pressure to influence the political situatio 
in Czechoslovakia. 

He stated that Mr. Zorin’s journey and its pui 
poses had been made widely known by the repor 
published in the Czechoslovak press. For exampl 
the Czechoslovak newspapers announced on Febrt 
ary 20 that Zorin had arrived to supervise delive 
ies of U.S.S.R. grain to Czechoslovakia, and that h 
was to take part in the celebrations on the occasio 
of the republican conference of the Union ¢ 
Friends of the U.S.S.R. and the Society for Culturi 
Relations with the U.S.S.R. in Czechoslovaki 
which took place on February 21 and 22. 

It was further announced that immediately 0 
his arrival Zorin visited the Minister of Foreig 
Affairs, Masaryk, and the Minister of Supplie 
Mayer, a right-wing Socialist, with whom he di 
cussed the question of deliveries of Soviet grain t 
Czechoslovakia. On February 21 he visited th 
Minister of Communications, the Slovak Democt: 

On March 15, 1948, Vladimir Houdek was accredite 


as permanent representative of Czechoslovakia, replacin 
Mr. Papanek. 
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ster, in whose Ministry a conference took place 
1 the question of the transport of grain. On Feb- 
ary 22, Zorin attended the republican conference 
1 Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship, and on February 
}, he visited the celebration in the House of De- 
nce on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary 
‘the Soviet Army. On the evening of February 23, 
> attended a reception in the Soviet Embassy, 
ganized in connection with that celebration. The 
zechoslovak newspapers of February 27 published 
communiqué on the conferences which had been 
king place for some days with the participation 
Zorin and the competent Soviet and Czecho- 
vak representatives, and on the decisions taken 
iting those conferences for expediting the deliv- 
y of grain and in particular of seed wheat. The 
viet representative stated that the facts fully 
futed the fabricated charges of the representatives 
the United States, the United Kingdom and other 
uintries, and demonstrated their unwarranted and 
anderous nature in regard to the U.S.S.R. and 
zechoslovakia. 

The purpose of these fabrications and allegations 
so-called “Soviet expansion” was to distract the 
tention of world public opinion from the im- 
srialistic expansion of the United States in Europe 
id from the real plans of the United States with 
gard to Czechoslovakia. He also adduced numer- 
is facts to show how the Government of the 
nited States was attempting to exploit reactionary, 
ercenary politicians in Czechoslovakia in order to 
al a mortal blow to the Czechoslovak Republic. 
For example, the Prague newspapers Svobodni 
ovo and Lidova Demokracia, which had only 
cently drawn attention to their close relations 
ith influential American circles, reported on Feb- 
aty 11, 1948, that the American Ambassador to 
zechoslovakia, Steinhardt, was attempting, in ac- 
dance with his latest instructions from Wash- 
igton, to interfere actively in Czechoslovak 
ymestic politics, and the Czechoslovak right-wing 
utties were counting on securing their revenge, 
ith the support of the United States, at the forth- 
ying parliamentary elections. These newspapers 
so reported that the United States Government 
ad promised to grant Czechoslovakia a loan of 
yventy million dollars, and pointed out that the 
ght-wing parties considered this loan as being 
ecifically intended to favor them in the forth- 
ming parliamentary elections. These intrigues of 
ie United States Government in connection with 
zechoslovakia, and the efforts of United States 
gents within the country, the U.S.S.R. representa- 
ve stated, had led to a crisis in the Czechoslovak 
Overnment, organized by Czechoslovak reaction- 
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aries under foreign orders. He stated further that 
on February 13 the representatives of the National 
Socialist Party, the People’s Party and the Slovak 
Democrats in the Government had demanded 
changes in the leadership of the National Security 
Police, with a view to creating a situation which 
would enable them to seize power. On February 17, 
these representatives declared that they would te- 
fuse to participate in debates on any questions until 
it had been explained why their demands had not 
been fulfilled, thereby creating a governmental 
crisis. At that moment, said the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative, the United States Government openly 
interfered in the domestic affairs of Czechoslovakia 
through the agency of its Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia, Mr. Steinhardt. On arriving in Prague on 
February 19, Mr. Steinhardt at once called a news 
conference of Czechoslovak correspondents and 
informed them that he still hoped the Czechoslovak 
Government would revise its decision on the Mar- 
shall Plan. That declaration showed that the reac- 
tionary elements in the right-wing groups could 
count upon United States support for their 
activities. 

On February 20 the representatives of the three 
right-wing parties announced their resignations, in 
an attempt to wreck the Czechoslovak National 
Front Government and force a new political line 
on Czechoslovakia on the eve of the elections. At 
the same time, military committees of the right- 
wing National Socialist Party formed armed detach- 
ments and prepared to seize the Prague radio 
station and other government institutions. 

The U.S.S.R. representative maintained that the 
facts showed convincingly that the changes in the 
Czechoslovak Government had been carried out by 
strictly constitutional means—a fact which the 
Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other countries were attempting to 
conceal from their peoples. The newly constituted 
Czechoslovak Government had been approved by 
President Benes, and its program endorsed unan- 
imously by the Czechoslovak National Legislative 
Assembly. 

He stated that the allegations were part of a 
hostile campaign against the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia, started on the initiative of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. That campaign 
concealed the true purposes of certain foreign cir- 
cles in their efforts to achieve a counter-revolution 
in Czechoslovakia in February 1948. Their aims 
were to prevent the strengthening of democracy in 
Czechoslovakia, to wreck the independent policy of 
the Czechoslovak Government and to transform 
Czechoslovakia into a political and economic ap- 
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_ pendage of the United States and, in the final resort, 
into a base for the military, political and economic 
expansion of the United States against the countries 
of Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 

The people of Czechoslovakia wrecked the United 
States Government’s plans for Czechoslovakia. 

The U.S.S.R. representative went on to point out 
that there were no grounds for referring to the late 
Mr. Masaryk, Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, for backing in this campaign, and cited a 
number of facts. For example, in an interview 
which appeared on February 29 in the French paper 
L’Ordre, Mr. Masaryk stated that he was strongly 
opposed to the theory that the country could be 
ruled without the Communists or in spite of them, 
and emphasized that after the February crisis the 
Government had been established constitutionally 
and would rule democratically and in accordance 
with the Constitution. 

He objected to the proposal to institute investi- 
gations in connection with the assertions contained 
in the Chilean statement on alleged Soviet inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Czechoslovakia. 
Inasmuch as changes in the composition of the 
Czechoslovak Government were within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of Czechoslovakia, there were 
no grounds, he considered, to demand any sort of 
inquiry, and all such demands should be cate- 
gorically rejected. 

The representative of the United Kingdom stated 
that the discussion had shown that there was much 
that needed investigation, and he considered that 
the Council should adopt some adequate means of 
testing any evidence that might be submitted to it. 

The representative of the United States sup- 
ported the proposal for the creation of a sub-com- 
mittee to hear witnesses as a convenient method to 
make it easier for the Security Council to under- 
stand the Czechoslovak situation. He then asked a 
number of questions relating to events in Czecho- 


slovakia. What were the events that led up to the 


death of Foreign Minister Masaryk and to the 
numerous resignations of Czechoslovak diplomatic 
representatives? Why was there along the Czecho- 
slovak frontier an unusually heavy frontier guard? 
And what was the significance of the flight of 
numerous refugees, and particularly political figures 
whose reputations were not drawn into question 
prior to the rise of the new regime? 

He then summarized certain facts on the devel- 
opments in Czechoslovakia as constituting the 
framework of internal developments against which 
the charges of external interference should be con- 
sidered, describing the origins of the Czechoslovak 
Government crisis. He stated that the Com- 
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munists had seized upon this crisis as an occasi 
for breaking the opposition and discrediting — 
leaders and taking over full control of the Gover 
ment. At the time of the crisis, the Commun 
Party was already in control of the security poli 
and the state broadcasting apparatus, and had al 
obtained important influence in the armed fore 
The Communists had managed to secure key po: 
in the Cabinet, giving them a dominant positi 
entirely out of proportion to their popular suppo 
With these and other illegal advantages enjoyed 
the Communist Party it was yet unable to obtain 
majority, for 62 per cent of the vote in the postw 
election went to the non-Communist parties. Nev 
theless, the Communists ignored the fact that th 
were a minority. They had given evidence that th 
would not tolerate any political opposition, whi 
they identified as treason to the state. This w 
brought out at the time of the coup by the immec 
ate formation of Action Committees, the appe: 
ance of well-disciplined and fully-armed militia 
Prague and the swift and ruthless purge of the no 
Communist leaders. 

At the time of the coup, the tension in Czech 
slovakia was heightened by reports of Soviet int 
vention and of the presence of a large number 
Soviet agents in the country. The Czechosloy 
story assumed added significance when compat 
with developments which had taken place throug 
Out east-central Europe, where the general patte 
had been the same. What was the significance 
the fact that after the Czechoslovak Governme 
had indicated its readiness to participate in t 
Marshall Plan, its decision was reversed following 
telephone call to Prague from Moscow, where t 
Czechoslovak Prime Minister had been summone 

All of these circumstances led to the basic qué 
tion: Had the Government of Czechoslovakia be 
submerged with the assistance, direct or indire 
of an outside Power? Notwithstanding all the 
specific facts which had been cited, many of whi 
were well known, the representative of the U.S.S. 
had spoken of fabrications and slander. If t 
regimes in Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. had 
clear conscience, surely, he stated, they would sei 
the opportunity of presenting their case to ti 
Security Council and to any sub-committee. I 
suggested that the sub-committee should consist. 
representatives of five members of the Council as 
that it should be authorized to hear the testimoi 
of Czechoslovak political leaders. 

At the 288th meeting on April 29, the rept 
sentative of Argentina asked that the Chilean pt 
posal be put to the vote under the last paragraph 
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le 38. He suggested that the sub-committee 
jould comprise three members of the Council. 
The representative of Belgium said that his dele- 
ition attached great importance to Article 2, 
wagraph 4, of the Charter and, in view of the 
ave charges which had been made, considered 
at an investigation was necessary. The proposed 
ucidation of the facts was a condition of any 
cision by the Council, particularly of any decision 
, to competence. 

At its 300th meeting on May 21, 1948, the 
ouncil decided by 8 votes in favor, 2 against 
U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R.) and 1 abstention 
Argentina), to invite Mr. Papanek to the Council 
ble to make a supplementary statement. 

Mr. Papanek said that the representatives of the 
S.S.R. and the Ukrainian $.S.R. had not succeeded 
| refuting the facts he had submitted. He sub- 
itted further facts concerning the Soviet Union's 
ipport of Czechoslovak Communists at the time 
' the ‘crisis, Soviet pressure on the Czechoslovak 
legation at the San Francisco Conference and in 
ie General Assembly, Soviet troop movements, 
c. In conclusion, he suggested a number of prom- 
lent witnesses who would be able to give evidence. 


_ DECISIONS OF THE COUNCIL OF May 24, 
1948 


At the 303rd meeting, the representative of the 
S.S.R. argued that the Chilean draft resolution 
mncerned the substance of the question. If there 
as any difference of opinion on this point, he 
smanded that the Council first decide whether the 
solution was procedural or substantive. 

The President agreed to this procedure, and 
it the following question to the vote: “Is the vote 
at we shall take upon the draft resolution to be 
ynsidered as a matter of procedure?” 

Thete were 8 votes in favor, 2 against (Ukrain- 
nS.S.R., U.S.S.R.) and 1 abstention (France). 
The President (representative of France) stated 
lat, since he represented one of the permanent 
embers, he could not disregard the four-Power 
sclaration. According to the final paragraph of 
is declaration, an affirmative decision could be 
ken only with the concurring votes of the per- 
lanent members. Since a permanent member had 
sted against the proposal, he interpreted the above 
scision as a vote to regard the draft resolution as 
matter of substance. 

The representatives of Argentina, Canada, Bel- 
ium and Colombia opposed this interpretation. 
The representative of the United Kingdom said 
lat, in the circumstances, he did not think the 
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President’s ruling was incorrect, since there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether the question 
was one of procedure or substance. However, he 
felt strongly that the difference should never have 
arisen, since it was perfectly clear that the question 
was one of procedure under the Charter, the rules 
of procedure and the four-Power declaration of San 
Francisco.3® 

The President then put his ruling to the vote. 

Six votes were cast to annul the presidential rul- 
ing, 2 votes to uphold it (Ukrainian S.SR., 
U.S.S.R.) and 3 abstentions (France, United King- . 
dom, United States). The President announced 
therefore that his ruling stood. 

The Chilean draft resolution, formally submitted 
by the representative of Argentina (a member of 
the Council—see S/P.V. 303, p.136), was put to 
the vote, as follows: 

“Whereas the attention of the Security Council has 
been drawn by a Member of the United Nations, in ac- 
cordance with Articles 34 and 35 of the Charter, to the 
situation in Czechoslovakia which may endanger inter- 
national peace and security; and the Security Council 
has been asked to investigate this situation; and 

“Whereas during the debate which took place in the 
Council the existence of further testimonial and docu- 
mentary evidence with regard to this situation has been 
announced; 

“Whereas the Security Council considers it advisable 
that such further testimonial and documentary evidence 
should be heard, 

“Therefore, to this end, and without prejudice of any 
decisions which may be taken in accordance with Article 
34 of the Charter, 

“The Security Council 

“Resolves to appoint a sub-committee of three mem- 
bers and instructs this sub-committee to receive or to 
hear such evidence, statements and testimonies and to 


report to the Security Council at the earliest possible 
time.” 


The result of the vote was 9 votes in favor and 2 
against (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 

The President stated that the draft resolution 
was not adopted, since one of the opposing votes 
had been that of a permanent member. 

The representative of the United States said that 
his Government had not changed its attitude on 
the “veto” question as set forth in the four-Power 
declaration, but that it reserved its right to do so. 
The United States was convinced that the draft 
resolution which had just been voted upon was 
clearly procedural under the Charter, which could 
not be changed by the “double veto”. Consequently, 
the United States would not recognize this act as a 
precedent. The use of the “veto” in this case was 
an attempt, he considered, to defeat the funda- 


®For text of the declaration, see Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp» 23-25. 
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mental purpose of securing the fairest possible 
presentation to the world of all aspects. of the 
Czechoslovak question. The Government of the 
United States therefore was prepared to obtain 
statements from Czechoslovak refugees who had 
information relevant to the case, and to make these 
statements available to the Council. He hoped that 
other members would take similar action. 

In reply, the representative of the USSR. 
stressed the binding obligation imposed by the 
four-Power declaration, and said that the U.S.S.R. 
had used its voting right to prevent interference in 

‘ the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia by the United 
States and the majority of the Council. 

The representative of Chile said that the wish of 
nine of the eleven members of the Council had 
been frustrated by the “veto” of the representative 
of the country against which such serious evidence 
had been presented. In the name of his Govern- 
ment, he protested against this abuse of the United 
Nations and this violation of the Charter. It was 
clear that the draft resolution had merely been in 
application of Article 29 of the Charter and wgs of 
a procedural nature. Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. was 
a party to the dispute and should have abstained 
from voting under Article 27, paragraph 3. 

At the 305th meeting on May 26 the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom said that he was 
shocked at this misuse of the “double veto”. His 
Government stood by the four-Power declaration, 
but he did not know how his Government would 
be affected by this use of one paragraph of the 
declaration to nullify another. He stated that his 
Government would be prepared to make available 
to the Security Council in due course certain sworn 
statements by Czechoslovak personalities. 

The representative of France also associated 
himself with the proposal to submit to the Council, 
in documentary form, the evidence of Czechoslovak 
statesmen. 


The representative of Argentina submitted a- 


draft resolution (S/782) stating that the Council 
considered it advisable to obtain further oral and 
written evidence regarding the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia and entrusting the Council’s Committee 
of Experts with the task of obtaining such evidence 
and reporting back at the earliest opportunity. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that this 
proposal could hardly be distinguished from the 
Chilean draft resolution, and had the same purpose 
of investigation. The U.S.S.R. delegation would 
not acquiesce in such an attempt to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Czechoslovakia. 

Since its 305th meeting the Council had not held 
any further discussions on the Czechoslovak ques- 
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tion, which remained, however, on the list of ma 
ters with which the Council was seized at the en 
of the period under review. 


8. The Question of Hyderabad 


On August 21, the Government of Hyderaba 
cabled the Secretary-General (S/986), asking hit 
to bring to the attention of the Security Counc 
“the grave dispute which has arisen between Hj 
derabad and India”. 

The Secretary-General stated that he was not i 
a position to determine whether he was require 
by the rules of procedure to submit the commun 
cation to the Council, and therefore circulated th 
document for information and for “such action < 
the Council may desire to take”. 

Hyderabad’s communication charged that th 
Princely State had been exposed to violent intim 
dation, threats of invasion, frontier violations an 
a crippling economic blockade “intended to coerc 
it into a renunciation of its independence”. The: 
actions, the cable said, threatened the peace of th 
Asiatic continent and the principles of the Unite 
Nations. 

The complaint cited Article 35, paragraph 2, ¢ 
the Charter, which provides that a state which 
not a Member of the United Nations may brin 
to the attention of the Security Council or of th 
General Assembly any dispute to which it is 
party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes ¢ 
the dispute,‘the obligations of pacific settlemer 
provided in the Charter. 

On September 11, Hyderabad asked (S/996) t 
become a party to the Statute of the Internation 
Court of Justice in order to facilitate a peacef 
solution on the basis of international law. 

Then, on September 12 and 13, messages frot 
Hyderabad reported first the threat of invasio 
(S/998) and then an actual invasion by Indi 
(S/1000). The messages urged the Security Cout 
cil to take up the matter immediately. 

These communications came before the Counc 
at its 357th meeting on September 16, 1948, i 
first meeting in Paris. 

During discussion on the adoption of the agend. 
the representative of China asked for a four-da 
adjournment, stating that he had not yet receive 
instructions from his Government. He took th 
view that the mere fact of placing a question on th 
agenda, while not prejudging the merits of th 
question, could nevertheless imply a certain vie 
as to the competence of the Council and the jurid 
cal status of the parties to a dispute. In this cas 
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did not consider adoption of the agenda a sim- 
‘procedural matter. 
Ither speakers, however, felt that in order to 
cuss the question of the competence of the Coun- 
it was necessary to include the item in the 
nda. 
[he representative of the U.S.S.R. wanted to 
Jw more about Hyderabad’s status. He asked 
representative of the United Kingdom for in- 
mation on Hyderabad’s status under the Dec- 
ition of Independence of India of August 15, 
i7, and on the rights and obligations incumbent 
India and Hyderabad under the agreement be- 
sen them. He also thought it would be useful 
have information regarding the relations be- 
sen Hyderabad and the British Commonwealth 
Nations, and in particular, as to whether there 
re any official British advisers attached to the 
derabad Administration. 
[he fepresentative of the United Kingdom re- 
sd that on August 15, 1947, the suzerainty of 
Crown in the United Kingdom over Hydera- 
l, and all other Indian states, had come to an 
. None of the powers previously exercised by 
Crown had been transferred to the Govern- 
nts of the two new Dominions, India and Pak- 
in. Hyderabad had not subsequently acceded to 
ier of those Dominions, but on November 29, 
47, the Nizam of Hyderabad had entered into a 
adstill agreement with the Government of India 
a period of twelve months. 
Ine effect of that agreement, he said, had been 
place, during its currency, the conduct of Hy- 
abad’s external affairs in the hands of India. 
ere had been frequent allegations on both sides 
breaches of the agreement, but no resort had 
*n made to the arbitration provided for in the 
adstill agreement. 
[he representative of the United Kingdom add- 
that no British official advisers were now in 
derabad. 
[he Chinese proposal for adjournment was de- 
ted, receiving only one vote, that of the repre- 
tative of China, the other ten members abstain- 
. The agenda was then adopted by a vote of 
0 0, with 3 abstentions, on the understanding, 
expressed by the President, that the action did 
: decide or affect in any way the question of the 
uncil’s competence. China, the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
1 the U.S.S.R. abstained from voting. 
Following the adoption of the agenda, the Coun- 
heard statements from the representatives of 
derabad and India. 
[he representative of Hyderabad declared that 
ce Indian mechanized forces were already op- 
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erating on Hyderabad’s territory, in a “premed- 
itated act of war’, immediate action by the Security 
Council was necessaty, not only under Chapter VI 
of the Chatter, relating to the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, but also under Chapter VII, which pro- 
vides for enforcement measutes. 

He argued that Hyderabad’s independence and 
its complete legal right to independence had been 
fully conceded by Great Britain, whose suzerainty 
over Hyderabad had come to an end on August 15, 
1947. Representatives of the Indian Government 
had occasionally admitted that right as well. 

The representative of Hyderabad reaffirmed his 
Government's offer of a plebiscite, under the super- 
vision of the United Nations, on the question of 
accession to India in matters of defence, external 
affairs and communications, provided that Indian 
troops wete first withdrawn. 

He denied that this matter was exclusively with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of India. In his view, 
such a contention was tantamount to a claim that 
India had already: annexed Hyderabad. He also 
denied that there was no legal foundation for 
bringing the dispute before the Council. Such an 
argument would imply that, under the standstill 
agreement, Hyderabad had temporarily renounced 
the right to conduct its foreign relations, including 
the submission of disputes to an international 
agency. But one of the main purposes of the ap- 
peal to the Council, in addition to vindicating the 
independence of Hyderabad, was to obtain an im- 
partial finding as to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the disputed clauses of that agreement. 

The representative of India, in a brief prelim- 
inary statement, presented India’s view that “Hy- 
derabad is not competent to bring any question 
before the Security Council: that it is not a state, 
that it is not independent; that never in all its his- 
tory did it have the status of independence; that 
neither in the remote past nor before August 1947, 
nor under any declaration made by the United 
Kingdom nor any act passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, has it acquired the status of independence 
which would entitle it to come in its own right to 
present a case before the Security Council”. 

The Indian representative stated that his Goy- 
ernment did not consider it proper to go into the 
allegations made by Hyderabad, but emphasized, 
lest'a wrong impression should be created in world 


_ Opinion, that his Government had repeatedly con- 


sidered whether it was necessary to intervene at 
all in Hyderabad until events had at last obliged it 
to take action. 

Inquiries had amply confirmed “harrowing tales 
of death, of arson, of loot, of rape, by what were 
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called the private armies in Hyderabad, private 
armies nevertheless encouraged or countenanced by 
the Government of Hyderabad”. 

He stated that he was not prepared to go into 
such details, but was limiting himself at the time 
to the question of the Council’s competence to 
consider the matter at all. 

When the Council met again on September 20, 
for its 359th meeting, the President said that the 
members undoubtedly had all seen press reports 
on the surrender of Hyderabad to Indian forces, 
but that he had received no official communication 
since the previous meeting. 

The representative of Hyderabad told the Coun- 
cil that he had not received any instructions direct- 
ly emanating from the Nizam. He suggested that 
the Council might postpone discussions for a few 
days, in view of the “confused situation”. 

The representative of India, however, stated that 
he had received a telegram containing the Nizam’s 
instructions to the head of the Hyderabad delega- 
tion to withdraw the complaint from the Council. 
There had been no pressure on the part of India 
to withdraw the case, he said; the order had come 
freely from the Nizam himself. 

India had had to enter Hyderabad to suppress 
atrocities and lawlessness which might have spread 
to surrounding areas, he continued. Now, order 
had been restored, and, in the circumstances, he 
considered the case closed. 

During the brief discussion that followed, the 
representative of the United States pointed out 
that the use of force did not alter legal rights, and 
so from that point of view, the situation had not 
been materially affected by the events in Hydera- 
pads 

He added that his Government had noted with 
interest a press report of a proclamation of the 
Indian Army Command to the people of Hydera- 
bad, in these words: “As soon as our task is com- 
pleted, the people of Hyderabad will be given the 
Opportunity to decide their future both as regards 
internal government and relations with India.” 
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The United States Government had no dou 
that the Government of India, in giving effect 
this declaration, would have in mind that all @ 
Members of the United Nations, not just the met 
bers of the Security Council, would be watchit 
with interest the developments in Hyderabad wi 
the hope and expectation that the outcome wou 
demonstrate loyal support of the principles of t 
Charter. 

The representative of Argentina remarked th 
the Council was still waiting for proof of the vie 
that it was not competent in this case. On behe 
of the small and medium-sized nations, he want 
aN opportunity afforded to all members of # 
Council to discuss the substance of the questio 

The march of Indian troops into Hyderab 
might remind one of the march of Italian troo 
into Ethiopia some years ago, also with the a 
nounced intention of bringing order to the cou 
try. It was not surprising that the Indian army 
Hyderabad had received full co-operation from t 
authorities there, since it was not very difficult 
obtain such full co-operation at the point of pistc 
and bayonets. The representative of India, so co 
cerned about the rights of the Indian minority 
South Africa, had not, he stated, even mention 
the rights of the minority in Hyderabad. 

The representative of Colombia raised the que 
tion as to what the Council might do if confront 
with “the disappearance of the Government af 
the State of Hyderabad”, and if placed in a sit 
ation in which the question could no longer | 
examined by the Council and would have to } 
considered as closed. His delegation would oppo 
with energy any “solution” of that sort, on @ 
grounds that two of the main principles of a 
United Nations had been completely violated: fir 
the principle that there should be no acquisition | 
territory by force; second, the principle of the sel 
determination of peoples. 

Following this exchange of views, the Coun 
decided without a vote to keep the case on i 
agenda, pending receipt of additional informatic 
from the parties concerned. 
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E. QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY AND THE GENERAL REGULATION AND 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


1. Atomic Energy Commission 


7 

d 

: 

2B resolution 1(1) of January 24, 1946, the 

yeneral Assembly established an Atomic Energy 

Jommission, composed of the States represented 
the Security Council and of Canada when the 

tter is not a member of the Security Council, to 

eal with the problems raised by the discovery of 

omic energy and other related matters. The Com- 
ission was to receive instructions from and report 
the Security Council.*° 


COMMISSION 


On December 31, 1946, the Atomic Energy 
lommission submitted its first report (AEC/18/- 
ey. 1) to the Security Council. The report con- 
fed a number of “Findings” (Part II) and 
ecommendations” (Part Ill), which proposed 
ong other things the establishment of an inter- 
tional agency for the control of atomic energy 
hose scope and functions should be defined by a 
eaty or convention in which all Member States of 
e United Nations would participate. 

The Security Council considered the Commis- 
m’s report during February and March 1947. 
in March 10 the Council adopted a resolution 
° urging the Commission to continue its 
iquiry into all phases of the problem of the inter- 
ational control of atomic energy and in due course 
| prepare and to submit to the Council a draft 
aty or treaties, or convention or conventions, 
corporating its ultimate proposals. It also asked 
e Commission to submit a second report to the 
uncil before the second session of the General 
sembly.*1 
_ PREPARATION AND ADOPTION OF SECOND 
| REPORT OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 


, 


COMMISSION 


First REPORT OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
q 


|The Atomic Energy Commission, which had not 
‘ld any meetings during the Council’s considera- 
m of its first report, met on March 19 and 
opted a resolution (AEC/21) requesting its 
ittees, and in particular the Working Com- 
ittee and Committee 2,** to consider the ques- 
os following from the Council’s resolution, and 
ecially the question relating to the establish- 


a 


ment of international control of atomic energy 
on which agreement among its members had not 
been reached. 


The Working Committee, in turn, on March 31, 
adopted a resolution (AEC/C.1/14) requesting 
Committee 2 to “proceed on its part by means of 
formal or informal meetings and conversations 
with the study of the various questions following 
from the resolutions of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Security Council”, and in particular 
to work out specific proposals for the international 
control of atomic energy on the basis of the Com- 
mission’s first report (AEC/18/Rev. 1) to the 
Security Council. 

On April 10, 1947, Committee 2 adopted the 
following “Summary of Principal Subjects to be 
Incorporated in Specific Proposals for the Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy” (AEC/C.2/- 
16) to serve as the basis of its future deliberations: 


“A. Subjects required to establish the initial frame- 
work of a draft treaty or convention (many of these 
subjects might be discussed concurrently) : 


“1. Definition of terms to be used in the treaty. 

“2. Operational and developmental functions of the 
international agency and its relation to planning, co- 
ordination, and direction of atomic activities: 

“(a) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to research and development activities. 

“(b) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to location and mining of ores. 

“(c) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to processing and purification of source material. 

“(d) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to stockpiling, production, and distribution of 
nuclear fuels. 

“(e) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to the design, construction and operation of isotope 
separation plants. 

“(f) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to the design, construction and operation of reactors. 

“(g) Rights of, and limitations on, the agency and 
its personnel with respect to inspection, operation and 
other control functions. 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 


64-66. 

“For details, see ibid., pp. 444-51. 

“Tbid., p. 445. The Working Committee was estab- 
lished by the Commission in June 1946 to consider all 
proposals and suggestions which had been made to the 
Commission and to appoint such other committees as 
seemed necessary. Committee 2 is one of the Committees 
which was accordingly established in July 1946 by the 
Working Committee. Both the Working Committee and 
Committee 2 include all members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. ‘ 
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“3. Organization and administration of the inter- 
national agency: 

“(a) Organizational structure. 

“(b) Relations to other organs of the United Na- 
tions, to other international agencies, and to individual 
nations and their national agencies. 

“(c) Status of the agency and its personnel in its 
operations within individual nations. 

“(d) Definition of types of operating decisions sub- 
ject to review and those not subject to review. 

“(e) Determination of review body or bodies and 
of principles governing review. 


“B. Subjects which can only be discussed effectively in 
the framework of decisions reached on subjects listed 
under A above: 


“1. Principles governing the geographical location of 
dangerous activities and stockpiling. 

“2. Financial and budgetary organization: 

“(a) Determination of sources of funds and types 
of expenditures. 

“(b) Estimates of the financial burden to be borne 
by individual nations. 

“(c) Principles governing the allocation of expenses 
to individual nations. 

“(d) Principles governing the financing of both 
facilities owned and facilities not owned by the agency. 
“3. Prohibitions and enforcement: 3 

“(a) Definition of individual and national pro- 
hibitions. 

“(b) Examination of the nature of direct inter- 
national jurisdiction over individuals and the prin- 
ciples governing the application of individual punish- 
ments. 

“(c) Examination of the problems related to the 
application of sanctions against nations, including the 
veto problem: 

(i) Method of determining violations. 

(ii) Application of economic and other non- 
military sanctions. 

(iii) Application of military sanctions. 

“4. Examination of the stages by which transition 
will be accomplished from conditions of national control 
to the final conditions of predominantly international 
control.” 


Between April 16 and May 5, Committee 2 
discussed in informal meetings the items in A-1, 
A-2(a) and A-2(b) above. As a result of its 
discussion of item A-1, it established on April 16 a 
permanent sub-committee on definitions (AEC/- 
C2719): 

On May 5, Committee 2, at the suggestion of its 
President (United States), adopted a new working 
plan which consisted of appointing working groups 
to draw up working papers on the various topics 
in the “Summary of Principal Subjects”. The usual 
procedure was to have a preliminary discussion on 
a topic at an informal conversation of Committee 
2. A working group would then be appointed to 
draft a paper, which generally would then be con- 
sidered at another informal conversation. The draft 
paper was then revised in the working group to 
reflect the discussion in the informal conversation. 
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The papers were then forwarded to Committee 
for formal consideration. 

In accordance with this plan Committee 2 hi 
informal conversations on the items contained 
Part A of the “Summary of Principal Subject 
and seven working groups were appointed; six 
these working groups reported and the seventh ¢ 
preliminary work on organization and administ 
tion. Committee 2 began informal discussion of t 
working papers on the subjects contained in P 
A-2 on June 4, 1947, but formal discussion y 
postponed until after August 25 to enable the re 
resentatives to secure the official views of th 
governments on these documents (AEC/C.2/3¢ 
Rev. 2, 37/Rev. 2, 38/Rev. 2, 39/Rev. 2, 44/R 
2, 61/Rev. 2). 

These documents concerning the “Operatio 
and developmental functions of the internatio: 
agency” (item A-2) were considered formally 
Committee 2 on August 27 and 29. Certain amet 
ments (AEC/C.2/85-105,107) were submitted 
the representatives of Australia, Canada, Chi 
France, Poland, United Kingdom and United Sta 
which were considered by Committee 2 on S 
tember 4 and voted upon on September 8. T 
documents were revised accordingly for submissi 
to the Working Committee and the Atomic Ene! 
Commission. 

These documents on the “Operational and | 
velopmental functions of the international cont 
agency” as revised and adopted by the Commissi 
on September 11 form Part II of the second rep 
of the Commission to the Security Council (AEC 
26). To prepare the other portions of the rep 
the Working Committee had, on August 4, i 
pointed a drafting sub-committee. This draft 
sub-committee, which was composed of Cané 
(Chairman), Australia, Belgium, France, U.SS. 
United Kingdom and United States, in collabo 
tion with the Secretariat, drafted the other parts 
the report, as follows: 

Introduction 

Part I Proceedings of the Atomic Energy Commiss 
from 1 January to 10 September, 1947. 
Report on the deliberations of the Work 
Committee of the Atomic Energy Commiss 
concerning the amendments and additions 
the first report submitted by the represet 
tive of the U.S.S.R. at the 108th meeting 
the Security Council. 


Report on the consideration of the propo: 
of the U.S.S.R. of 11 June, 1947. 


Part III 


Part IV 


These portions of the report were adopted by 


“For questions covered by Part III of the report, 
below, pp. 466-68, for those covered by Part IV, 
below, pp. 468-71. 
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Jorking Committee also on September 8. The 
hole report was considered by the Atomic Energy 
ommission on September 10 and 11, 1947. At the 
ynclusion of the debate the report was adopted by 
vote of 10 to 1 (USS.R.), with 1 abstention 
Poland). The report was then forwarded to the 
scurity Council, which, however, did not discuss it. 
The Atomic Energy Commission and its com- 


ittees did not meet during the second session of © 


ie General Assembly (September to December 
947), and the next meeting which took place was 
iat of the Working Committee on December 18, 
947, which considered the allocation of the work 
fronting the Commission. The Working Com- 
ittee decided that Committee 2 should continue 
) examine the “Summary of Principal Subjects” 
atting with item A-3, “Organization and adminis- 
ation of the international agency”. 
In resuming its work accordingly, Committee 2, 
1 January 19, 1948, agreed that for the time being 
should confine its activity to sub-head A-3 (a), 
Drganizational structure”, and invite appropriate 
erts on staffing and organization to give evi- 
nce. Two formal and a number of informal meet- 
igs were held in this connection. 
At the meeting of Committee 2 held on March 
, 1948, the majority of representatives expressed 
e view that the question of organization could 
t be clearly defined unless there was prior agree- 
vent upon the functions and powers of the inter- 
ational control agency. Without taking a formal 
cision, therefore, Committee 2 adjourned sine die, 


SUBSTANCE OF THE MAJORITY PROPOSALS 


og its introduction to its second report to the 
scurity Council (AEC/26) the Atomic Energy 
‘ommission stated that the specific proposals con- 
ined in Part Il of the report dealing with the 
inctions and powers of an international agency 
ot the control of atomic energy gave expression 


‘certain basic principles, including the following: 


'“1. Decisions concerning the production and use of 
jomic energy should not be left in the hands of nations. 
“2. Policies concerning the production and use of 
omic energy which substantially affect world security 
ould be governed by principles established in the treaty 
= convention which the agency would be obligated to 
ity out. 

“3. Nations must undertake in the treaty or conven- 
bn to grant to the agency rights of inspection of any 
urt of their territory, subject to appropriate procedural 
quirements and limitations.” 


In implementing these principles, the Commis- 
fon stated further, the following basic measures 
ere provided in the report: 
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“(a) production quotas based on principles and pol- 
icies specified in the treaty or convention; 

“(b) ownership by the agency of nuclear fuel and 
source material; 

“(c) ownership, management, and operation by the 
agency of dangerous facilities; 

“(d) licensing by the agency of non-dangerous facil- 
ities to be operated by nations; and 

“(e) inspection by the agency to prevent or detect 
clandestine activities.’ 

The report stated further that “the majority of 
the Commission concludes that the specific pro- 
posals of this report which define the functions and 
powers of an international agency, taken together 
with the ‘General Findings’ and ‘Recommendations’ 
of the first report, provide the essential basis for the 
establishment of an effective system of control to 
ensure the use of atomic energy only for peaceful 
purposes and to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions’. 

Concerning the subjects outlined in the “Sum- 
mary of Principal Subjects” which were not dealt 
with in the second report (ie., organization and 
administration of the agency, stages of transition 
from conditions of national to predominantly inter- 
national control, geographical location of danger- 
ous activities and stockpiling, financial and budget- 
aty organization, prohibition and enforcement), 
the majority of the Atomic Energy Commission 
expressed the view that these could for the most 
part be discussed effectively only in the framework 
of conclusions reached with regard to the functions 
and powers of the international agency. Until 
unanimous agreement was reached on the functions 
and powers of the international agency, there 
would be limitations on the extent to which pro- 
posals on other topics could be worked out in detail. 

On the basis of the “General Findings” and 
“Recommendations” of the first report and the 
Introduction and Part II of the second report, the 
representative of France subsequently (May 1948) 
circulated a “Summary of the Majority Plan of 
Control”, which the Commission included as an 
annex in its third report to the Security Council 
(AEC/31/Rev. 1, Annex 2). The text of this 
summaty follows: 

A. SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

“As outlined in Part IV of the first report, the funda- 
mental technical facts are: 

“1. The substances uranium and thorium play a unique 
role in the domain of atomic energy, since as far as is 
known these are the only raw materials from which the 
nuclear fuel required for the development of atomic 
energy can be obtained. 

“2. Whether the ultimate nuclear fuel be destined for 
peaceful or destructive uses, the productive processes are 


identical and inseparable up to a very advanced stage of 
manufacture. 
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“The dangers that must be met are diversion of ma- 
terials, clandestine operations, and seizure of materials or 
facilities. Since nuclear fuel once produced, even for 
peaceful purposes, lends itself readily to the manufacture 
of atomic weapons, these dangers must be effectively met 
if the peaceful development of atomic energy is to be 
promoted in an atmosphere of confidence and general 
trust. Seizure will always be a danger of such magnitude 
that it should be recognized by all nations to mean that a 
most serious violation of the treaty has taken place and 
that a nation is about to embark on atomic warfare. 


B. AN INTERNATIONAL CONTROL AGENCY  ESTAB- 
LISHED BY TREATY 


“To cope with these dangers and to fulfil the objec- 
tives set forth in its terms of reference, the Commission 
has recognized that there should be a strong and com- 
prehensive international system of control, defined by 
treaty. 

“Such a system of control should be administered by 
an international control agency, the staff of which would 
be selected on an international basis and its scope and 
functions defined by the treaty. 

“As the only way to eliminate national rivalries in this 
field and the resultant possibility of one nation or group 
of nations achieving potential military supremacy, it is 
recognized that decisions concerning production and use 
of atomic energy must not be left in the hands of in- 
dividual nations. 

“In other words, it is recognized that the development 
and use of atomic energy are not essentially matters of 
domestic concern of individual nations, but rather have 
predominantly international implications and repercus- 
sions. 

“Signatory nations would insist that policies that sub- 
stantially affect world security should be defined in the 
treaty. The treaty must therefore establish the policies 
concerning the production and use of atomic energy that 
the agency would be obligated to carry out. 

“One of the most important examples is that policies 
concerning production and stockpiling of nuclear fuels 
should be dictated primarily by security considerations. 
These require that nuclear fuel should not be produced 
in quantity beyond that required for actual beneficial 
use, including research and development. Such restric- 
tion would be written into the treaty itself and would re- 
main in force until new technical findings and considera- 
tions of world security warranted revision of this pro- 
vision by amendment of the treaty. 

“The treaty should lay down the general principles to 
be followed in the distribution of materials and facilities 
and should even go so far, in certain cases, as to prescribe 
mining and production quotas. 


C. FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF THE AGENCY 


“Within the above framework, an effective control re- 
quires that the agency exercise positive functions with 
regard to all phases of atomic energy activities. Only in 
this way can the agency discharge the responsibilities 
placed upon it, keep abreast of developments in the field 
of atomic energy, and carry out necessary inspections 
without undue interference with normal national and 
private activities. Only in this way can the elimination 
of atomic weapons from national armaments be made 


effective. " 


1. Functions with regard to production facilities 
“The effectiveness of the control of atomic energy de- 
pends upon the effectiveness of the control established 
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over the production and use of uranium, thorium, an 
their fissionable derivatives. Appropriate controls t 
prevent their diversion to improper uses must be applie 
throughout the various stages of the processes from th 
time that uranium and thorium ores are severed fron 
the ground to the time they become nuclear fuels an 
are consumed. 

“From the conclusion that decisions regarding th 
production and use of atomic energy should not be lef 
in the hands of nations, it follows that all activities i 
this field must either be carried on by the agency itsel 
under powers of operation and management and unde 
rights of ownership or by nations only under licenc 
from the agency. 

“After consideration of various technical factors, th 
Commission has determined that mines, mills, and dump 
may be operated by nations or persons under licene 
from the agency. However, the agency would acquit 
ownership of all source material from the moment it i 
removed from its place of deposit in nature and woul 
specify the concentration at which it would take pos 
session. The agency would have the authority to detet 
mine, in each case, whether it would own, operate an 
manage any source material refinery or whether it woul 
license the operation. The agency would own, operat 
and manage all chemical and metallurgical plants fo 
treating key substances and all facilities capable of pro 
ducing nuclear fuel, including isotope separation plant: 
primary reactors and secondary reactors. The agence 
would own all nuclear fuel, whether produced in its ow: 
facilities or in non-dangerous facilities licensed by th 
agency. 

“In those instances where the treaty gives the agence 
the power to decide whether an activity or a facility i 
non-dangerous—that is to say non-dangerous in terms 0 
world security—and can therefore be licensed, the agence 
would be obligated to take into account: 

“(a@) The quantity and quality of materials in ead 
case; 

“(b) The possibility of diversion; 

“(c) The ease with which the materials can be use 
or converted to produce atomic weapons; 

“(d) The total supply and distribution of such ma 
terials in existence; 

“(e) The design and operating characteristics of th 
facilities involved; 5 

“(f) The ease of altering those facilities; 

“(g) Possible combinations with other facilities; 

“(h) Scientific and technical advances which hay 
been made; and 

“(4) The degree to which the agency has achieve 
security in the control of atomic energy. 7 

“In the case of operations licensed by the agency, 
agency would carry out certain specified control measu 
to prevent the misuse of facilities or the diversion 
materials. For example, the agency might make ins 
tions, conduct accountings, require certain operating p 
cedures, and maintain guards. The agency would reserv 
the power to modify the provisions of the lease or 
cence and, in case of violation, to suspend or revoke th 
lease or licence and take possession of the nuclear fue 
involved. If a suspension or revocation should ta 
place, the agenty would have the right to maintain 
control measures over any facilities involved. 

“In order to assure to the agency the final right 6 
decision in regard to the production and disposition 6} 
source materials and nuclear fuels, and the allocation 
construction and operation of plants under its manage 


< 
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it, it was found necessary to vest, subject to the terms 
he treaty, ownership of these materials and plants in 
agency, in the sense of a trust exercised on behalf 
ignatory States jointly. 

Ownership by the agency of source materials or 
lear fuels includes the exclusive right to move or 
e the materials, the right to use them and to produce 
‘gy from them, and the same rights for all products 
ned from them. The useful and non-dangerous prod- 
would be made available to nations under fair and 
itable arrangements. Ownership also includes the 
ciple that no disposition of material can be made 
lout the permission of the agency. Ownership by the 
acy of facilities includes rights of possession, opera- 
and disposition. 


Functions with regard to the detection of secret ac- 
tivities 


By requiring that all activities and facilities in this 
must either be managed or licensed by the agency, 
detection of clandestine activities is greatly simplified. 
agency need not be concerned with the motives of 
€ Cafrying on unauthorized activities in this field, for 
the very existence of such activities that is illegal. 
In order to allow the exercise of the powers necessary 
ee detection of secret activities, nations must under- 
in the treaty to grant to the agency rights of inspec- 
of any part of their territory subject to appropriate 
edural requirements and limitations designed to pre- 
possible abuse of the powers given to the agency. 
ever, the amount of inspection required and the 
idant interferences would be much less than would 
necessaty under a control system which sought to 
nd on inspection alone. 

[The agency would, ‘nevertheless, have to conduct 
dus kinds of inspection. For example, in order to 
aise the possibility of a nation engaging in clan- 
me activities, the agency would have the duty to 
uct Or to arrange with nations for the conduct of 
leys and explorations to discover and determine world 
blies of source material. It would also have rights of 
ucting routine air surveys over areas which are 
wn to contain source material. For the same purpose, 
agency would have the authority to require periodic 
tts from nations regarding specialized equipment and 
lies directly related to the production and use of 
lic energy and to check on such reports. 


"unctions with regard to research 


he agency should have positive research and devel- 
ental responsibilities in order to remain in the fore- 
of atomic knowledge so as to render the agency 
effective in promoting the beneficial uses of atomic 
and in eliminating its destructive ones. The 
isive right to carry on research on the destructive 
etties of atomic energy should be vested in the 


esearch in nuclear physics having a direct bearing 
he use of atomic energy should be subject to appro- 
é safeguards established by the agency in accordance 
the treaty. Such safeguards should not interfere with 
Srosecution of pure scientific research, or the publica- 
of its results, provided no dangerous use or purpose 
volved. 

is by control of the actual materials, not by the 
ibition of research, that their misuse can be pre- 
d; the strict control of all potentially dangerous 


materials must be the central objective of the agency. 
Once this is fully achieved, the futility of secrecy would 
be evident and there could be full publication of research 
and full international collaboration among scientists. The 
agency would promote among all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information on atomic energy for peace- 
ful ends. 


D. PROHIBITION OF WEAPONS 


“The terms of reference of the Commission call for the 
elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons. 

“An international agreement to outlaw the national 
production, possession and use of atomic weapons is an 
essential part of any effective international system of 
control. But an international treaty to this effect, if stand- 
ing alone, would fail (4) to ensure the use of atomic 
energy only for peaceful purposes, and (6) to provide 
for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying States against the hazards of 
violations and evasions, and thus would fail to meet the 
requirements of the terms of reference of the Commis- 
sion. To be effective, such agreement must be embodied 
in a treaty providing for a comprehensive international 
system of control, and including: guarantees and safe- 
guards adequate to ensure the carrying out of the terms 
of the treaty and to protect complying States against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. 

“As an integral part of such a comprehensive system 
of control, the treaty would: 

“1. Prohibit the manufacture, possession and use of 
atomic weapons by all nations parties thereto and by all 
persons under their jurisdiction; 

“2. Provide for the disposal of any existing stocks of 
atomic weapons and for the proper use of nuclear fuel 
adaptable for use in weapons. 

“The first and second reports present specific proposals 
which elaborate the principles summarized above. 

“For the reasons given in Part I of this report, certain 
questions have not been extensively studied thus far. 
However, in the course of its work, the Commission has 
made certain general findings which bear upon most of 
these topics and, based upon those findings, has made 
certain recommendations in the first report which are 
along the following lines. (Cf. Part III of the first 
report. ) 


E. GENERAL OPERATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


“The relations of the international control agency to 
the several organs of the United Nations should be 
clearly established and defined by the treaty. 

“The treaty would provide that the rule of unanimity 
of the permanent members, which in certain circum- 
stances exists in the Security Council, would have no 
relation to the work of the agency. No Government 
would possess any right of veto over the fulfilment by 
the agency of the obligations imposed upon it by the 
treaty, nor would any Government have the power, 
through the exercise of any right of veto or otherwise, to 
obstruct the course of control or inspection. 

“Decisions of the agency, pursuant to the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the treaty, should govern the operations 
of national agencies for atomic energy. In carrying out 
its prescribed functions, however, the agency should inter- 
fere as little as necessary with the operations of national 
agencies for atomic energy, or with the economic plans 
and the private, corporate and State relationships in the 
several countries. 
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F. STAGES OF TRANSITION TO INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL 


“The treaty should embrace the entire programme for 
putting the international system of control into effect 
and should provide a schedule for the completion of the 
transitional process over a period of time, step by step, 
in an orderly and agreed sequence leading to the full 
and effective establishment of international control of 
atomic energy. In order that the transition may be accom- 
plished as rapidly as possible, and with safety and equity 
to all, the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
should supervise the transitional process, as prescribed 
in the treaty, and should be empowered to determine 
when a particular stage or stages have been completed 
and subsequent ones are to commence. 


G. ENFORCEMENT AND SANCTIONS 


“The treaty should include provisions specifying the 
means and methods of determining violations of its 
terms, setting forth such violations as would constitute 
international crimes, and establishing the nature of the 
measures of enforcement and punishment to be imposed 
upon persons and upon nations guilty of violating the 
terms of the treaty. 

“The judicial or other processes for determination of 
violations of the treaty, and of punishment therefor, 
should be swift and certain. Serious violations of the 
treaty would be reported immediately by the agency to 
the nations parties to the treaty, to the General Assembly, 
and to the Security Council. Once the violations con- 
stituting international crimes have been defined and the 
measures of enforcement and punishment therefor agreed 
to in the treaty, there would be no legal right, by veto 
or otherwise, whereby a wilful violator of the terms of 
the treaty could be protected from the consequences of 
violation of its terms. 

“In consideration of the problem of violation of the 
terms of the treaty, it should also be borne in mind that 
a violation might be of so grave a character as to give 
rise to the inherent right of self-defence recognized in 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations.” 


d, CONSIDERATION OF U.S.S.R. PROPOSALS 


(1) U.S.S.R. Amendments and Additions to the First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 

From the outset of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s deliberations, the U.S.S.R. delegation had 
contended that the primary and most urgent task 
of the Commission was the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and on June 19, 1946, had submitted a 
“draft international convention to prohibit the 
production and employment of weapons based on 
the use of atomic energy for the purpose of mass 
destruction” (AEC/8), the text* of which follows: 


“Being profoundly aware of the vast significance of 
the great scientific discoveries connected with the splitting 
of the atom and the obtaining and use of atomic energy 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare and raising the 
standard of living of the peoples of the world, as well as 
for the development of culture and science for the benefit 
of mankind; 

“Animated by the desire to promote in every way the 
fullest possible utilization by all peoples of scientific dis- 
coveries in the sphere of atomic energy for the purpose 
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of improving the conditions of life of the peoples of 
world and promoting their welfare and the fur 
progress of human culture; 

“Fully realizing that the great scientific discoverie: 
the sphere of atomic energy carry with them a g 
danger, above all, for peaceful towns and the civi 
population in the event of these discoveries being v 
in the form of atomic weapons for the purpose of n 
destruction; 

“Recognizing the great significance of the fact | 
international agreements have already prohibited the 
in warfare of asphyxiating, poisonous, and other sim 
gases, as well as all similar liquids, substances, 
processes, and likewise bacteriological means, rightly « 
demned by the public opinion of the civilized world, : 
considering that the international prohibition of the 
of atomic weapons for the mass destruction of hur 
beings corresponds in still greater measure to the asp 
tions and the conscience of the peoples of the wl 
world; 

“Being firmly resolved to avert the danger of tl 
scientific discoveries being used to the detriment 
against the interests of mankind; 

“Resolved to conclude a convention to prohibit 
ptoduction and the employment of weapons based 
the use of atomic energy, and for this purpose appoit 
as their plenipotentiaries (here follows the list of pl 
potentiaries) who, after presenting their credent 
found to be in good and due form, agreed as follows: 


Article 1 
“The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare | 
they are unanimously resolved to prohibit the product 
and the employment of weapons based on the usé 
atomic energy, and for this purpose assume the follow 
obligations: 

“(a) Not to use atomic weapons in any ciro 
stances whatsoever; 

“(b) To prohibit the production and storing 
weapons based on the use of atomic energy; 

“(c) To destroy, within a period of three mof 
from the day of the entry into force of the pre: 
convention, all stocks of atomic energy weap 
whether in a finished or unfinished condition. 

Article 2 
“The High Contracting States declare that any vi 
tion of article 1 of the present convention is a i 
serious international crime against humanity. 
Article 3 7 
“The High Contracting States shall, within a per 
of six months from the day of the entry into force of 
present convention, pass legislation providing se\ 
penalties for violators of the statutes of the present ¢ 
vention. 
Article 4 
“The present convention shall be of indefinite durati 
Article 5 
“The present convention shall be open for the 
herence of any State whether a Member or a non-mem 
of the United Nations. 
Article 6 
“The present convention shall come into force after 


*The text quoted is the edited version in the Offi 
Records of the Atomic Energy Commission. Third Ye 
Special Supplement. Third Report to the Security Coum 
(AEC/31/Rev.1.) pp. 18-20. 
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proval by the Security Council and after the ratification 
d delivery of ratification documents to the Secretary- 
eneral for safekeeping by one half of the signatory 
ates, including all the Member States of the United 
ations named in Article 23 of the Charter of the 
‘ganization. 

Article 7 
“After the entry into force of the present convention 
shall be binding on all States whether Members or 
n-members of the United Nations. 

Article 8 
“The present convention, of which the Russian, Chi- 
se, French, English and Spanish texts shall be authen- 
, is drawn up in one copy and shall be kept in the 
shives of the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
ie Secretary-General shall communicate certified copies 
all the parties to the convention.” 


The delegation of the U.S.S.R. had insisted 
rther that any international system of control of 
ymic energy to be established subsequently by 
yarate convention must be set up “within the 
mework of the Security Council”, according to 
> resolution of the General Assembly on “Prin- 
les governing the general regulation and reduc- 
m of armaments” adopted on December 14, 
46. 
In its first report to the Security Council (AEC/- 
/Rey.1) the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
ted by a majority the views of the U.S.S.R. 
legation on the conclusion of the above-men- 
ned convention as well as on a number of other 
ues. The U.S.S.R. delegation therefore had ab- 
ined from voting on the first report. 
In the course of the Security Council’s considera- 
n of the Commission’s first report, the represent- 
ve of the U.S.S.R. at the 108th meeting of the 
uncil on February 18, submitted twelve proposed 
iendments and additions (S/283) designed to 
ng Part II C (“General Findings”) and Part III 
Recommendations”) of the report more in line 
th the views of the U.S.S.R. delegation as stated 
the course of the Council’s discussion (see 
BY. 106,115):.*4 

fter considering the question of the disposition 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s report, it was 
eed by the majority of the Council’s members 
t no useful purpose would be served by a 
ailed examination in the Security Council of the 
.S.R. amendments and additions and that it was 
> appropriate for the Security Council to amend 
' report. It was the sense of the Council that it 
uld be preferable for the Commission to attempt 
esolve the existing differences. 

he Atomic Energy Commission accordingly, in 
resolution of March 19, 1947 (see above), in- 
cted its committees to study particularly those 
stions relating to the control of atomic energy 
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on which agreement among its members had not 
yet been reached. 

On March 31 the Working Committee resolved 
“to consider at its meetings the points of disagree- 
ment outlined in the statements of the representa- 
tive of the U.SS.R. in the Security Council” 
(AEC/C.1/14). 

Between April 8 and July 23, 1947, the Work- 
ing Committee devoted twenty meetings to a de- 
tailed discussion of the U.S.S.R. amendments and 
additions (AEC/C.1/12/Rev.1) to the Commis- 
sion’s first report. When the discussion of each 
amendment was completed, the results of such 
discussion were indicated by specific resolutions 
(AEC/C.1/34, 36) or by reference to the record. 
In instances where differences were not resolved, 
the issues were postponed for later consideration. 

On July 23 the Working Committee instructed 
the Secretariat to prepare a synopsis of the discus- 
sion to date for approval by the Working Commit- 
tee. On the basis of this synopsis, a detailed account 
of the consideration in the Working Committee of 
the U.S.S.R. amendments and additions was in- 
cluded as Part III in the second report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Council 
(see above). In this part of the report it is indi- 
cated that no agreement was reached on the follow- 
ing main questions of principle raised by the 
U.S.S.R. amendments: 

(a) The question of control and inspection on 
the part of an international organ, which should be 
applied in regard to all existing plants for the pro- 
duction of final atomic materials (nuclear fuel) 
immediately after an appropriate convention or 
conventions have been put into effect; 

(b) The question of the necessity of establishing 
an effective international system of control of 
atomic energy by means of multilateral conven- 
tions, which must be administered within the 
framework of the Security Council; 

(c) The question of the urgency of the conclu- 
sion of an international convention outlawing the 
production, possession and use of atomic weapons, 
as an essential part of any system of international 
control of atomic energy. To be effective, such a 
convention must provide for the establishment of 
a comprehensive system of international control 
“to ensure the carrying out of the terms of the 
convention”; 

(d) The question of the undesirability of grant- 
ing to the control agency the right to conduct re- 
search on atomic weapons; 


“See Security Council, Official Records. Second Year. 
Supplements No. 13 and No. 22. 
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(e) The question of the conclusion of several 
treaties or conventions including a Convention on 
Prohibition of Atomic Weapons to be concluded as 
the first one; 

(£) The question of the irrelevancy of the 
reference to the “veto” contained in the first report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; 

(g) The question of the stages of transition 
from existing conditions to international control 
and the question of providing for destruction of 
stocks of manufactured and unfinished weapons. 

The introduction to the second report states that 
discussion of the U.S.S.R. amendments had not led 
the Commission to revise the “General Findings” 
and “Recommendations” of the first report. 


(2) U.S.S.R. Proposais of June 11, 1947 
At the meeting of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion of June 11, 1947, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. presented for the Commission’s considera- 
tion certain “basic provisions on which an inter- 
national agreement or convention on atomic energy 
control should be based”, as follows (AEC/24): 


“The Soviet Union Government, in addition to and in 
development of its proposal on the conclusion of an 
international convention on the prohibition of atomic 
and other major weapons of mass destruction, submitted 
for the consideration of the Atomic Energy Commission 
on 19 June 1946, presents for the consideration of the 
above-mentioned Commission the following basic pro- 
visions on which an international agreement or conven- 
tion on atomic energy control should be based. 

“1. To ensure the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only, in accordance with the international con- 
vention on the prohibition of atomic and other major 
weapons of mass destruction and also with the purpose 
of preventing violations of the convention on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and for the protection of 
complying States against hazards of violations and 
evasions, strict international control shall be established 
simultaneously over all facilities engaged in the mining 
of atomic raw materials and in the production of atomic 
materials and atomic energy. 

“2. To carry out measures of control of atomic energy 
facilities, there shall be established, within the framework 
of the Security Council, an international commission for 
atomic energy control to be called the International Con- 
trol Commission. 

‘3. The International Control Commission shall have 
its own machinery for inspection. 

“4. The terms and organizational principles of the 
international control of atomic energy, and also the com- 
position, rights, and obligations of the International 
Control Commission, as well as provisions on the basis 
of which it shall carry out its activities, shall be de- 
termined by a special international convention on atomic 
energy control, which is to be concluded in accordance 
with the convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

“5. In order to ensure the effectiveness of international 
control of atomic energy, the convention on the control 
of atomic energy shall be based on the following funda- 
mental provisions: 


facilities, the International Control Commission s 
undertake the following measures: 


inspection entrusted to the International Control G 
mission, the latter shall have the right of: 


“(a) The International Control Commission 
be composed of the representatives of States m 
of the Atomic Energy Commission established by 
General Assembly decision of 24 January 1946, 
may create such subsidiary organs as it finds n 
for the fulfilment of its functions. 

“(&) The International Control Commission 
establish its own rules of procedure. 

“(c) The personnel of the International 


Commission shall be selected on an international b 


“(d) The International Control Commission 
periodically carry out inspection of facilities for 
mining of atomic raw materials and for the produc : 
of atomic materials and atomic energy. 

“6. In carrying out the inspection of atomic 


“(a) Investigate the activities of facilities for x 
ing atomic raw materials and for the producti 
atomic materials and atomic energy, and check 
accounts; 

~“($) Check existing stocks of atomic raw 
atomic materials, and unfinished products; 

“(c) Study production operations to the 
necessary for the control of the use of atomic mater 
and atomic energy; 

“(d) Observe the fulfilment of the rules of techa 
exploitation of the facilities prescribed by the coay 
tion on control, and work out and prescribe the 5 
of technological control of such facilities; 

“(e) Collect and analyse data on the mining 
atomic raw materials and on the production of ato 
materials and atomic energy; 

“(f) Carry out special investigations in cases W 
suspicion of violations of the convention on 
prohibition of atomic weapons arises; 

“(g) Make recommendations to Governments 
questions relating to the production, stock piling, 
use of atomic materials and atomic energy; 

“(h) Make recommendations to the Security 
cil on measures for prevention and suppression 
regard to violators of the conventions on the prok 
tion of atomic weapons and on the control of ato 
energy. 
“7. For the fulfilment of the tasks of control” 


“(a) Access to any facilities for mining, produ 
and stockpiling of atomic raw materials and a 
materials, as well as to the facilities for the exploita 
of atomic energy; 

“(b) Acquaintance with the production operat 
of the atomic energy facilities, to the extent nece! 
for the control of the use of atomic materials 
atomic energy; 

“(c) Carrying out weighing, measurements, 
various analyses of atomic raw materials, ato 
materials, and unfinished products; 

“(d) Requesting from the Government of 
nation, and checking, various data and reports on 
activities of atomic energy facilities; 

“(e) Requesting various explanations on the q 
tions relating to the activities of atomic energy f 
ities; 

“(f) Making recommendations and presenting 
gestions to Governments on matters concerning 
production and use of atomic energy; 

“(g) Submitting recommendations for the cons 
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ation of the Security Council on measures in regard 
to violators of the conventions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and on the control of atomic energy. 
“8. In accordance with the tasks of international con- 
1 of atomic energy, scientific research activities in the 
id of atomic energy shall be based on the following 
visions: 

“(a) Scientific research activities in the field of 
atomic energy must comply with the necessity of carry- 
ing out the convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and with the necessity of preventing its use 
for military purposes. 

“(%) Signatory States to the convention on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons must have the right to 
carry on unrestricted scientific research activities in the 
field of atomic energy, directed towards discovery of 
methods of its use for peaceful purposes. 

“(c) In the interests of an effective fulfilment of 
its control and inspectorial functions, the International 
Control Commission must have the possibility to carry 
out scientific research activities in the field of discovery 
of methods for the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. The carrying out of such activities will 
enable the Commission to keep itself informed on the 
latest achievements in this field and to have its own 
skilled international personnel, which is required by 
the Commission for practical execution of the measures 
of control and inspection. 

“(d) In conducting scientific research in the field 
of atomic energy, one of the most important tasks of 
the International Control Commission should be to 
ensure a wide exchange of information among nations 
in this field and to render necessary assistance, through 
advice, to the countries parties *to the convention, 
which may request such assistance. 

“(e) The International Control Commission must 
have at its disposal material facilities, including re- 
search laboratories and experimental installations, 
necessary for the proper organization of the research 
activities to be conducted by it.” 


As regards the procedure to be followed in the 
asideration of these proposals the Atomic Energy 
mmission decided to refer them initially to the 
orking Committee, leaving further disposition 
that Committee. After discussion at two meet- 
3s on June 12 and 17, the Working Committee 
reed that certain portions of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
sals should be considered by Committee 2, while 
ler questions, such as the question of the “veto”, 
uuld be considered in the Working Committee. 
Committee 2 accordingly, at meetings held on 
igust 6, 8 and 11, embarked upon a preliminary 
bate of the U.S.S.R. proposals of June 11, in the 
arse of which each delegation made a general 
tement concerning the proposals in the light of 
> contents of the working papers then being con- 
lered by Committee 2 at informal meetings (see 
Ove). 

At meetings held on August 13 and 15, Commit- 
> 2 discussed the formulation of a statement 
erring to the U.S.S.R. proposals for inclusion in 
2 Atomic Energy Commission’s second report to 
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the Security Council. On August 15, Committee 2 
adopted by ten affirmative votes a resolution 
(AEC/C.2/73) proposed by the representative of 


Canada to the effect that “the proposals as they 


now stand and the explanations given thereon do 
not provide an adequate basis for the development 
by the Committee of specific proposals for an effec- 
tive system of international control of atomic 
energy and therefore do not call for a change in 
the program of work of the committee”. Noting, 
however, that certain points in the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals were not covered in the working papers so 
far submitted to Committee 2, the resolution went 
on to state that these points, “as well as any new 
elaborations of the proposals already considered” 
would be taken up “in due course under the plan 
of work already adopted”. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. objected to 
the adoption of this resolution on the ground that 
the U.S.S.R. proposals had not yet been considered 
point by point, and that it was therefore impossible 
to determine on which of the provisions of these 
proposals agreement had or had not been reached. 
Adoption of the resolution, he maintained, indi- 
cated reluctance on the part of the Committee to 
attempt to find common ground as between the 
US.S.R. proposals and those of other delegations 
and could only have a negative effect on the Com- 
mittee’s further deliberations. 

In view of the conclusion arrived at by Commit- 
tee 2 concerning the U.S.S.R. proposals, the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the introduction to its 
second report to the Security Council (AEC/26) 
stated that it was evident that the discussion of 
these proposals had not led to a reconciliation of 
the views of the U.S.S.R. with those of the majority 
of the Commission on major points of principle. 

In the course of the discussion in Committee 2 
of the U.S.S.R. proposals of June 11, several dele- 
gations had expressed a desire to have various 
points clarified. On August 11, therefore, the rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom addressed a 
letter (AEC/C.2/71) to the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. containing eleven questions. These were 
answered by the representative of the U.S.S.R. in a 
letter dated September 5, 1947 (AEC/C.2/109). 
At the meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission 
held on September 10, 1947, the representative of 
the United Kingdom expressed the hope that the 
other delegations would join in a detailed study of 
the questions and answers, which, in his opinion, 
constituted an “elaboration” of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals within the meaning of the resolution 
(AEC/C.2/73) adopted by Committee 2 on Au- 
gust 15, 1947. Discussion of the matter, however, 
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did not take place until after the second session of 
the General Assembly. 

On December 18, 1947, the Working Committee 
decided that in the immediate future it would 
further study the U.S.S.R. proposals, with particular 
reference to the answers to the United Kingdom 
questions. It began this study on January 16, 1948, 
and devoted seven meetings to a detailed considera- 
tion of the proposals. At the conclusion of the 
detailed discussion the Committee proceeded to 
review the proposals as a whole, devoting three 
additional meetings to this task. 

On March 29 the representative of the United 
Kingdom presented on behalf of his own delega- 
tion and those of Canada, China and France a joint 
report analyzing the U.S.S.R. proposals (AEC/- 
CWiiGy 

Any effective plan for international control of 
atomic energy, it was set forth in the report, must 
provide against the danger of misuse of atomic 
materials through (1) their diversion from legiti- 
mate uses and (2) secret manufacture. The U.S.S.R. 
proposals, the report stated, did not face these basic 
problems, inasmuch as the powers and functions 
of the proposed international control commission 
were to be limited to “periodic inspection” and 
“special investigations”, the latter to be undertaken 
only in case of suspicion of clandestine activities. 

Periodic inspection, the report stated, was an 
inadequate safeguard against diversion of nuclear 
materials from “declared” plants. Only manage- 
ment of the plant by the international organization 
itself would enable it to keep check on the nuclear 
fuels involved. As regards the “special investiga- 
tions” in case of suspicion of violation, the report 
stated that in view of the restricted scope of inspec- 
tion there would in practice be no opportunity for 
the international control commission to become 
suspicious. 

Even if the international control commission, 
by the inadequate methods at its disposal, should 
detect violations of the convention on the control 
of atomic energy, it would not, the report explained 
further, possess any powers to prevent or correct 
such violations. The only power granted the inter- 
national control commission under the U.S.S.R. 
proposals was that of making recommendations to 
the Security Council. It would not possess any in- 
dependent powers of enforcing its decisions. At 
best this would result in delays during which illegal 
activities could continue unchecked. 

Referring finally to the fact that the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. considered that prohibition and 
destruction of atomic weapons should take place 
before the conclusion of an international agreement 
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to enforce that prohibition and prevent the misu: 
of atomic energy by means of an international cot 
trol system, the report asserted that a conventio 
on prohibition standing alone could give no assu 
ance: 

(a) that nations which are known to posse 
atomic weapons would in fact destroy all or indec 
any of them; 

(b) that nations not known to have atom 
weapons, but which might have them, would car: 
out their obligations; 

(c) that nations would be prevented from mai 
ufacturing atomic weapons in the future. 

In the opinion of the authors of the report ¢ 
the U.S.S.R. proposals, the prohibition of atom 
weapons could only be brought about through 
system of control whereby that prohibition cou 
be enforced. The report therefore concluded tha 

“The Soviet Union proposals are not an acceptak 
basis for the international control of atomic energy. TI 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission cann 
endorse any scheme which would not prevent the dive 
sion of atomic material, which provides no effecti 
means for the detection of clandestine activities ar 
which has no provision for prompt and effective enforc 
ment action. The Soviet Union Government has not on 
proposed a scheme that is fundamentally inadequate f 
the control of atomic energy, but at the same time h 
made the overriding. stipulation that they will not agr 
to establish even such a feeble scheme of control until ¢ 
atomic weapons have been prohibited and destroyed. 
is completely unrealistic to expect any nation to renoun 
atomic weapons without any assurance that all natio 
will be prevented from producing them.” 


In view of this conclusion the following resol 
tion was recommended by the authors of the joi 
report for the consideration of the Working Cor 
mittee: 


“The Working Committee, 

“Having examined in detail and as a whole the Soy 
Union proposals of 11 June 1947 and the elaboratio 
thereon, and in view of the conclusions set out in t 
preceding paragraphs, z 

“Finds that the Soviet Union proposals ignore t 
existing technical knowledge of the problem of aton 
energy control, do not provide an adequate basis for t 
effective international control of atomic energy and t 
elimination from national armaments of atomic weapot 
and therefore, do not conform to the terms of referen 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

“The Working Committee concludes that no use 
purpose can be served by further discussion of these pt 
posals in the Working Committee.” 


The Working Committee adopted the report 
the U.S.S.R. proposals on April 5, 1948. At # 
same meeting the representative of the U.SS. 
replied to the arguments contained in the repo 
Concerning the question of “periodic inspectioi 
he stated that there could not be any inspectic 
other than a periodic one. Any measures which hi 
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to be applied continuously in respect of productive 
facilities and to sources of raw materials could not 
be regarded as inspection, but must be regarded as 
management or supervision. The United States 
proposals on management, supervision and licens- 
ing of atomic facilities, which had been adopted by 
the majority of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
however, were not acceptable to the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. further stated 
that there was no basis for any “special investiga- 
tion” in the absence of any suspicion with respect 
to a country or certain countries. Special investi- 
gators should not be regarded as tourists who could 
go to any place quite freely without any basis. 

In the opinion of the U.S.S.R. representative, in- 
spection and special investigations, together with 
some other measures provided for in the U.S.S.R. 
proposals, but not mentioned in the report adopted 
by the Working Committee, would provide the 
international control organ with the necessary 
powers to exercise its functions effectively and to 
prevent the misuse of atomic energy. 

Concerning the question of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
stated that a convention prohibiting such weapons 
should be concluded as a first step in the system of 
establishment of international control, to be fol- 
lowed by other important steps, such as the conclu- 
sion of another convention to ensure fulfilment of 
the first convention through measures of control 
and inspection. International control of atomic 
energy as such would be useless in the absence of a 
convention prohibiting atomic weapons. If the 
convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
were concluded, the U.S.S.R. Government would 
do its best to reach the completion of negotiations 
on the second convention, but without knowing 
the terms of such a convention the U.S.S.R. Gov- 
ernment could not give any advance assurance of 
its acceptance. Some delegations might advance 
absolutely unacceptable proposals concerning man- 
agement, supervision and licensing of atomic facil- 
ities. 

With regard to the criticism contained in the 
report adopted by the Working Committee as to 
the Jack of powers of enforcement on the part of 
the international control organ, the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. maintained that the question of 
sanctions was entirely within the jurisdiction and 
scope of the Security Council. To entrust the inter- 
national control organ, or any other organ of the 
United Nations, with such powers, would be con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


e. "THIRD REPORT OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Atomic Energy Commission convened on 
May 7, 1948, to receive and discuss a statement 
presented by the representative of France on be- 
half of his own delegation and those of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. At the same 
time the representative of France circulated a 
“Summaty of the Majority Plan of Control”.*® 
The joint statement was further considered by the 
Atomic Energy Commission on May 17, 1948, and 
was adopted by a vote of 9 to 2 (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.). This statement adopted by the Com- 
mission forms the substance of the Commission’s 
third report to the Security Council (AEC/31/- 
Rev.1), ie., Part I, entitled “Report and Recom- 
mendations of the Atomic Energy Commission”. 
(Part II contains a brief account of the proceed- 
ings of the Atomic Energy Commission from Sep- 
tember 10, 1947, to May 17, 1948. The “Sum- 
mary of the Majority Plan of Control” circulated 
by the representative of France was included in 
the report as an annex.) 

“The Atomic Energy Commission reports that 
it has reached an impasse”, the Commission’s third 
report states at the outset. It goes on to state that 

“In almost two years of work, the Commission has 
accomplished much and has succeeded in making clear 
the essentials of a plan for the control of atomic energy, 
in fulfilment of the objectives of the resolution of the 
General Assembly of 24 January 1946. Nevertheless it 
considers that it cannot now prepare a draft treaty ‘in- 
corporating its ultimate proposals’ as urged by the resolu- 
tion of the Security Council of 10 March 1947.” 

Explaining the reasons for the Commission’s 
failure, the report states that 

“The difficulties which confront the Commission were 
first evidenced when the plan under consideration by 
most of the Governments members of the Commission 
was rejected by the Soviet Union ‘either as a whole or in 
its separate parts,’ on the ground that such a plan consti- 
tuted an unwarranted infringement of national sover- 
eignty. For its part the Soviet Union insisted that a 
convention outlawing atomic weapons and providing for 
the destruction of existing weapons must precede any 
control agreement. The majority of the Commission con- 
sidered that such a convention, without safeguards, would 
offer no protection against non-compliance.” 


This initial divergency of view, the report states, 
did not deter the Commission from pursuing its 
task in the hope that the disagreement might be 
resolved as a result of further study. Accordingly, 
the Commission had decided to defer the consid- 
eration of the political aspects of the problem of 
the control. of atomic energy until it had first 
studied its scientific and technical aspects. 


“See pp. 463-66. 
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The Commission now considered that the analy- 
sis of the technical requirements of atomic energy 
control had been pursued as far as possible. Un- 
fortunately, this analysis, the Commission reported, 
had not led to agreement even on the technical 
aspects of control. Until agreement on the basic 
principles of control had been reached, however, 
the Commission considered that it would be un- 
realistic and would serve no useful purpose to 
discuss other aspects of the problem, such as organ- 
ization and administration of the international 
control agency, financing, strategic balance, prohibi- 
tion and enforcement and the stages of transition 
from conditions of national control to the final con- 
ditions of predominantly international control.4® 

The majority of the Commission considered, 
however, that by concentrating on the technical 
facts, which, irrespective of any political situation, 
must be met by any satisfactory plan of control, 
the Commission had prepared findings and rec- 
ommendations, which would stand as the basis of 
any further study of this subject. 

Speaking in more general terms, the Commis- 
sion stated in its third report that: 

“The principles submitted in the two previous reports 
of the Commission provide an alternative to the arma- 
ments race that results from the absence of international 
control and which would not be prevented by the estab- 
lishment of an inadequate system of control. These prin- 
ciples require that atomic energy must not be developed 
on the basis of national interests and needs, means and 
resources, but that its planning and operation be made a 
common enterprise in all its phases. 

“Only if traditional economic and political practices are 
adapted to the over-riding requirements of international 
security, can these proposals be implemented. Traditional 
conceptions of the economic exploitation of the resources 
of nature for private or national advantage would then 
be replaced in this field by a new pattern of co-operation 
in international relations.” 


The report goes on to state that: 


“The majority of the Commission is fully aware of the 
impact of its plan on traditional prerogatives of national 
sovereignty. But in the face of the realities of the problem 
it sees no alternative to the voluntary sharing by nations 
of their sovereignty in this field to the extent required by 
its proposals. It finds no other solution which will meet 
the facts, prevent national rivalries in this most dangerous 
field, and fulfil the Commission’s terms of reference.” 


The Commission, however, had been unable to 
secure the agreement of the U.S.S.R. “to even those 
elements of effective control considered essential 
from the technical point of view, let alone their 
acceptance of the nature and extent of participa- 
tion in the world community required of all na- 
tions im this field by the first and second reports 
of the Atomic Energy Commission”. In this situa- 
tion, the Commission concluded that no useful 


purpose could be served by continuing negotia 
tions at the Commission level and it therefore rec 
ommended that, until such time as the Genera 
Assembly found that this situation no longer ex 
isted, or until such time as the permanent member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission (the permanen 
members of the Security Council and Canada; 
found through prior consultation that there ex 
isted a basis for agreement on the internationa 
control of atomic energy, negotiations in thi 
Atomic Energy Commission be suspended. 
Finally, the Atomic Energy Commission recom 
mended that the Security Council should transmi 
this report, together with the Commission’s tw 
previous reports, to the next regular session of th 
General Assembly as a matter of special concern 


f. CONSIDERATION BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION’ S 
THIRD REPORT 


The Security Council considered the third te 
port of the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC/ 
31/Rev.1) at its 318th, 321st and 325th meeting 
on June 11, 16 and 22. 

At the 318th meeting, on June 11, the represent 
ative of the United States stated that, immedi 
ately after the use of atomic weapons, the Unitec 
States had proposed international control in orde 
to ensure that this new discovery might be usec 
for peaceful purposes only. The efforts of the 
Atomic Energy Commission had resulted in the 
preparation of a plan which provided for an im 
ternational control agency to be established by 
treaty, which would own all source material ane 
nuclear fuel, own, operate and manage all danger 
ous facilities, license all non-dangerous activities 
in this field and conduct inspections to preven 
diversions of material or clandestine operations. — 

Further, the plan of the majority provided thai 
a system of quotas, assigning to each a 
state its specific proportion of atomic fuels ane 
power plants, should be written into the treaty 
itself, so that the international agency would have 
no arbitrary powers in this respect, but wou 
simply carry out the provisions of the treaty. 

The Commission, the representative of the 
United States stated, had examined other solutions 
and had rejected them because, in its opinion 
these solutions did not meet the known facts of a 
problem created by the discovery of atomic energy. 
Prolonged study and many debates, however, h 
not enabled the majority to secure the agreemen 
of the U.S.S.R. to the first and second reports 


the Atomic Energy Commission. 


“For “Summary of Principal Subjects”, see pp. 461-6 


In view of the nature of the impasse in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the representative of 
the United States submitted the following draft 
‘esolution (8/836): 

“The Security Council, 
| “Having received and examined the First, the Second, 
ind the Third Reports of the United Nations Atomic 
dnergy Commission, 

_ “Accepts these Reports and, 

“Approves the General Findings (Part II C) and Rec- 
ymmendations (Part III) of the First Report, and the 
specific Proposals of Part II of the Second Report as 
onstituting the necessary basis for establishing an effec- 
ive system of international control of atomic energy in 
iccordance with the terms of reference of the United 

ations Atomic Energy Commission and, 

“Approves the “Report and Recommendations of the 

tomic Energy Commission” (Part 1) of the Third Re- 
nort of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
nd . 

“Directs the Secretary-General to transmit to the Gen- 
tal Assembly and to the Member nations of the United 
ations, the First, Second and Third Reports of the 
Jnited Nations Atomic Energy Commission, together 
vith the record of the Security Council’s approval 
hereof.” 


_ The representative of the United Kingdom de- 
lared himself in favor of a suspension of the work 
#f the Atomic Energy Commission. He empha- 
ized the careful thought that had been given to 
he technical problem of atomic energy control 
nd the significance of the first and second reports. 
de expressed the opinion that the Atomic Energy 
tommission could not by itself dissolve a dead- 

ck which was fundamentally political, and that 

was useless to continue further detailed discus- 
ion in the Commission until, at a higher level, it 
vas possible to produce an atmosphere of con- 
dence. 

The representative of Canada felt that the situa- 
ion did not call for recrimination, but for a seri- 
s effort to face realities. The divergence of views 
ad arisen because of the insistence of the U.S.S.R 
at a convention outlawing atomic weapons and 
toviding for their destruction must precede any 
reement for the establishment of a system of in- 
tnational control. The majority of the Commis- 
on, on the other hand, continued to hold the 
iew that such a convention, unless accompanied 
imultaneously by effective safeguards, would of- 
no protection to the nations of the world. If 
e work of the Atomic Energy Commission were 
be suspended, the challenge to the peoples of 
e world to find a solution to the problem of the 
mtrol of this force, potentially so destructive to 
ankind, still remained. The reports of the Com- 
ission must be a stimulus to further effort. 

At the 321st meeting on June 16, the represent- 
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ative of the U.S.S.R. stated that the chief problem 
in connection with the control of atomic energy 
was that of prohibiting the production of atomic 
weapons. All complementary measures, including 
measures for inspection of enterprises which deal 
with the production of atomic weapons, had to be 
subordinated to this basic problem. In insisting 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons, the U.S.S.R. 
Government based itself on the evident fact that 
atomic weapons are aggressive weapons and are 
designed to exterminate peaceful populations, 
mainly those of large cities. 

The prohibition of atomic weapons and the es- 
tablishment of effective international control was 
the task of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
of the Security Council, which were supposed to 
catty out practical measures to that end. The 
Atomic Energy Commission had been unable to 
carry out its task because certain states—in pat- 
ticular the United States—confronted this proposal 
negatively, and were attempting to drown the ques- 
tion of the prohibition of atomic weapons and to 
divert the attention of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission from this task to the consideration of all 
kinds of proposals which were contradictory to the 
General Assembly’s resolution of December 14, 
1946, and to the basic principles of the Charter. 

The United States had adopted a negative at- 
titude towards the draft international convention 
submitted on June 19, 1946, by the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation, which provided for a ban on the production 
and use of atomic weapons. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation considered it essential 
to draw the Council’s attention again to the fact 
that there was no justification for the position of 
the opponents of a convention for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, who made the conclusion of 
such a convention conditional upon the adoption 
of the United States plan. Such a position merely 
bore witness to the reluctance of some states to 
carry out the decision of the General Assembly for 
the control over atomic energy. 

It was clear that the responsibility in this con- 
nection was borne by the United States, whose 
leading circles had their own schemes linked with 
the absence of international control over atomic 
energy and with the opportunity for unlimited 
production of atomic weapons. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. also stated - 
that it was clear that the question of the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons could not be separated 
from the question of the destruction of the extant 
stockpiles of such weapons, since it was incon- 
ceivable that the prohibition of atomic weapons 
would be carried through while the hoarded stock- 
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piles of these weapons continued in existence. It 
would seem that, if agreement were to be reached 
regarding the necessity of prohibiting atomic 
weapons, then it must follow that the convention 
or the conventions must provide for the destruc- 
tion of stockpiles of atomic weapons and of un- 
finished atomic weapons, and that the utilization 
of nuclear fuel contained in such weapons should 
be only for peaceful purposes. There were other 
questions on which it had been impossible to 
reach agreement: a time for the establishment of 
international control and inspection, the time lim- 
its for the stages in the introduction of atomic 
control and inspection over enterprises which deal 
with the production of finished atomic materials 
(nuclear fuel). 

The Baruch proposals were silent on this sub- 
ject, although they did contain a detailed program 
for the establishment of control and inspection 
over the sources of raw material and a broadly de- 
tailed program for the transformation of the 
United States, or, to be more precise, of United 
States monopolistic cartels and trusts, into the mas- 
ters of the whole atomic industry of the world. 

The United States proposals did not even at- 
tempt to raise the question of the time limits for 
the stages of the introduction of atomic control 
and inspection and, when the U.S.S.R. delegation 
raised this question, the United States had objected 
to its consideration. Therefore, not only the first 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission, but 
even the second and third reports did not deal 
with this question at all. The representative of 
the United States also decisively objected to the 
U.S.S.R. proposal for the simultaneous introduction 
of control over and inspection of all enterprises 
for the production of finished atomic materials, as 
well as of the sources of raw materials, because he 
wanted to confine himself only to the control over 
the sources of raw material. 

On June 11, 1947, the delegation of the U.S.S.R. 
had submitted proposals for the control of atomic 
energy, which, together with the convention for 
the prohibition of atomic weapons proposed on 
June 19, 1946, would secure the establishment of 
effective control and, at the same time, would not 
jeopardize the sovereignty and independence of 
states parties to the control system. 

On the other hand, the United States proposals 
were incompatible with the sovereignty of states. 
In practice, the adoption of the United States pro- 
posals would mean that the United States would 
receive additional opportunities to interfere in the 
internal economic life of other states through in- 
ternational control over atomic energy. The 
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United States proposals were not even calculated 
to secure agreement. The experience of the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission had shown that 
these proposals were designed to wreck the whole 
cause of the establishment of international control 
over atomic energy. The proposals were also con- 
tradictory to the principle of the unanimity of the 
permanent members of the Security Council. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. considered that the 
Government of the United States, in submitting a 
draft resolution providing for approval by the Se- 
curity Council of the conclusions and the recom- 
mendations contained in the previous reports of 
the Atomic Energy Commission—all unacceptable 
to the U.S.S.R—was motivated by a desire to 
bring forth U.S.S.R. “vetoes”. 

The representative of France stated that the ap- 
pearance of atomic weapons and the constant ex- 
pansion of the field of action of bomber aircraft, 
as well as the burdens involved in preparation for 
war, which were so heavy as to threaten to under- 
mine the social, economic and political institu- 
tions of those peoples which had so far resisted 
the ravages of time and war, required a new con- 
ception of international security. Although the 
Atomic Energy Commission had been unable to 
reach agreement, the representative of France con- 
sidered that its efforts had not been useless. The 
control plan proposed by the majority constituted, 
in his view, a wedge driven deeply into the edifice 
of traditional conceptions of international rela- 
tions, and although it appeared bold today, con- 
tained the true wisdom which the freeing of 
nuclear forces made essential on the part of the 
governments of the world. 

Stating finally that a realistic and objective ex 
amination of the problem of atomic energy con- 
trol was the only safeguard against the dangets 
confronting the United Nations, the representative 
of France supported the proposal to transmit the 
three reports of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the General Assembly. 

The representative of China stated that he was 
profoundly disturbed by the failure of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to reach agreement. The 
minority of the Commission had persistently op- 
posed the majority plan of control on the ground 
—among others—that it involved serious viola: 
tions of national sovereignty. In the view of the 
Chinese delegation, however, the proposals of the 
majority were a timid step compared with world 
government. Such mild limits upon the exercise 
of national sovereignty as were contemplated, 
moreover, would be imposed upon the goveri: 
ments of the world on the basis of strict equality. 


—— 
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The representative of China stated further that 
1e United States would make greater sacrifices 
van any other country if the majority proposals 
rete accepted. Any country which was responsible 
or the rejection of the United States proposals 
acurred a grave responsibility. 

The representative of Belgium, referring to the 
ISSR. proposals on atomic energy control, ex- 
essed the view that the conclusion of a conven- 
which would confine itself to setting forth a 
rohibition as regards atomic weapons would con- 
itute a vain if not dangerous gesture; such a pro- 
bition could not possibly be dissociated from an 
ective system of control of which it ought to be 
1 integral part. 

As the work of the Atomic Energy Commission 
ting the past two years had continued, the con- 
ction was strengthened among the majority of 
e members, the representative of Belgium stated, 
at effective control of atomic energy could only 
attained if a certain number of fundamental 
ditions were fulfilled. These conditions were 
t forth in the first two reports of the Atomic 
nergy Commission. They essentially indicated 
tat the production and utilization of atomic en- 
gy should be removed from the province of na- 
mal sovereignty and should become the object 
* a kind of international socialization. 

The U.S.S.R. had opposed these conclusions, 
ad inasmuch as the disagreement did not bear 
y on technical details, but upon fundamental 
inciples, it had to be considered, the representa- 
e of Belgium concluded, as unbridgeable under 
esent circumstances. 

Nevertheless the representative of Belgium ex- 
essed the hope that the work of the Atomic En- 
Commission would not prove utterly vain 
d futile. This work had allowed the data of the 
oblem and the conditions upon which a satis- 
tory solution must depend to be clearly defined. 
was now incumbent upon the nations repre- 
ted in the appropriate organs of the United Na- 
ms to tell the world whether they were deter- 
ined to inaugurate in their mutual relations the 
-operation which their security and general pros- 
tity required. 

At the 325th meeting of the Security. Council, 
representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. stated 
t adoption of the United States proposal call- 
for the suspension of the work of the Atomic 
ergy Commission was fraught with heavy 
litical consequences. It would make possible 
re and more effective measures for war prepara- 
n which were being carried on by official quar- 
s in the United States. 


Throughout the two years of the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the representative of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. stated further, it had become 
abundantly clear that the United States did not 
want to achieve the prohibition of the manufacture 
of atomic weapons, and still less did it desire the 
establishment of effective control over the use of 
atomic energy to the end that it should be used 
for peaceful purposes exclusively. The authorities 
of the United States wished to achieve and to re- 
tain full monopolistic control over the manufac- 
ture and use of atomic energy the world over. 
They were, however, attempting to mask their re- 
fusal to admit any control over atomic energy 
under a cloak of reservations and conditions de- 
signed to make agreement on plans for the inter- 
national control virtually impossible. 

In the opinion of the Ukrainian delegation, the 
so-called Baruch plan, upon the adoption of which 
the United States insisted, was in direct contradic- 
tion to the Charter of the United Nations, because 
it would serve to cement and solidify the privileged 
position of the United States, it would violate the 
equality of large and small Powers, it would inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of states and would 
jeopardize their sovereignty. The only effective 
way to implement the decisions of the General 
Assembly of January 24 and December 14, 1946, 
was to adopt the U.S.S.R. proposals of June 19, 
1946, and June 11, 1947. These proposals set 
forth the basic provisions of an international con- 
vention for the prohibition of atomic weapons in 
conjunction with effective control measures for the 
implementation of such a convention. 

The representative of Colombia stated that the 
conclusions of the third report of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission could not be more discouraging. 
World opinion would not be able to explain the 
reasons for the failure of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to reach agreement. Inasmuch as scientists 
called upon for their opinion were in accord that 
there were no reasons whatever of a technical 
character which could impede effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, the world would 
have to conclude that political expediency, selfish 
motives or secret aims were the obstacles in the 
way of reaching agreement. The United Nations 
would lose its prestige as a result. 

The representative of Colombia considered that 
the only step left for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Security Council was to return to the 
General Assembly to confess their inability to 
reach a solution, and to enable world opinion, 
which alone was capable of solving problems 
which seem insoluble, to become acquainted with 
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the full scope of the facts, and so to help the 
Great Powers to arrive at an agreement. 

The United States draft resolution (S/836) 
was then put to the vote. The result was 9 in fa- 
vor and 2 against (Ukrainian SS.R., USSR.), 
but since one of the two opposing members was a 
permanent member of the Security Council the 
resolution was not adopted. 

The representative of Canada then proposed 
the following draft resolution (S$/851): 

“The Security Council, 

“Having received and examined the First, the Second, 
and the Third Reports of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

“Directs the Secretary-General to transmit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the Member nations of the United 
Nations, the First, Second and Third Reports of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, together with the record of 


the deliberations of the Security Council on this subject, 
as a matter of special concern.” 


The Chairman ruled that the transmittal of the 
reportS to the General Assembly would be a pro- 
cedural matter. He also ruled that the suspension 
of the work of the Atomic Energy Commission 
had not been accepted by the Security Council be- 
cause it had rejected the United States draft reso- 
lution. 

The Canadian draft resolution was then adopted 
by 9 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian 
SiS-RS U.S.S.R.). 


2. Commission for Conventional 
Armaments 


At its 105th meeting, on February 13, 1947, the 
Security Council established a Commission for 
Conventional. Armaments in order to work out 
the practical measures for giving effect to the 
General Assembly’s resolution 41(1) of December 
14, 1946, concerning principles governing the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments.*? 

At its 152nd meeting on July 8, 1947, the Se- 
curity Council approved the following plan of work 
(S/387) which the Commission had adopted on 
June 18, 1947: 


“1. Consider and make recommendations to the Secur- 
ity Council concerning armaments and armed forces 
which fall within the jurisdiction of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments. 

“2. Consideration and determination of general prin- 
ciples in connection with the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 

“3. Consideration of practical and effective safeguards 
by means of an international system of control operating 
through special organs (and by other means) to protect 
complying States against the hazards of violations and 
evasions. © 


“4. Formulate practical proposals for the reg 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

"5, Extension of the-principles and proposals set fortl 
in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 above to States which are no 
Members of the United Nations. 

“6. Submission of a report or reports to the Securit 
Council including, if possible, a Draft Convention.” 


It was proposed that under the six heading 
listed above all of the topics suggested by the vari 
ous delegations for the plan of work would b 
considered. It was also understood that the plar 
of work did not limit the freedom of the individua 
delegations to make additional suggestions at 
later time. 

The U.S.S.R., which together with Poland ab 
stained from voting, referred to its alternative plan 
which had been rejected by the Commission fo 
Conventional Armaments. This alternative plat 
(S/C.3/SC.3/9) read as follows: 


“1. The establishment of general principles for the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and for th 
determination of the minimum requirements of e 
State with regard to all kinds of armaments and a 
forces (land, sea and air), taking into account 
prohibition of atomic weapons and other kinds of a 
ments adaptable to mass destruction. ; 

“2. The establishment of the general principles whic 
are to serve as a basis for the reduction of manufacturi 
war production and the determination of the maximu 
capacity of war production for each State, with a vie 
to permitting the production and use of atomic enefg 
for peaceful purposes only. 

“3. The extension of the principles set forth in par 
graphs 1 and 2 to States which are not Members of th 
United Nations. 

“4. The establishment of limits for individual ki 


basis of the principles set forth in paragraph 1. 
“5. The establishment of limits for various kinds 0 
war production for each State, on the basis of the prin 
ciples set forth in paragraph 2. 
“6. The determination of the procedure and time li 
for bringing the level of armaments and armed fore 
and also of war production for each State into conformi 
with the limits set forth in paragraphs 4 and 5. 
“7. Problems of the distribution of armed forces ane 
the question of the reduction of networks of military 
naval and air bases. 
“8. Measures relating to the prohibition of the use 
non-military industry and non-military means of tra 
port for purposes of war, beyond the limits arising 
of those set forth in paragraphs 4 and 5. 
“9. The organization and the procedure for the est 
lishment of a system of control to implement measut 
regarding the general reduction and regulation of a 
ments and armed forces and also of war industry 
war production, taking into account the co-ordination 
the aforementioned system of control with the system 
control over the use of atomic energy. 
“10. The working out of a draft convention.” 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
451-53. For text of the General Assembly’s resolutio 
see ibid., pp. 142-43. ; 
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At its tenth meeting on July 16, 1947, the Com- 
nission for Conventional Armaments by unani- 
mous vote established a Working Committee of 
he whole and decided that the Committee should 
lave as its terms of reference the plan of work 
ipproved by the Security Council at its 152nd 
neeting. The Working Committee was authorized 
© establish such sub-committees from time to 
ime as it might deem necessary and to define 
heir terms of reference. The Chairman of the 
Sommission for Conventional Armaments was to 
ct as the Chairman of the Working Committee. 

The Working Committee met for the first time 
n closed session on August 20, 1947. Up until 
eptember 21, 1948, it had held twenty meetings. 

At the first meeting the representative of the 
Jnited States opened the substantive discussion of 
rem 1 of the plan of work by proposing a resolu- 
ion (S/C.3/SC.3/7/Rev.1) which defined weap- 
ms of mass destruction, in order to determine the 
urisdiction of the Commission. The United States 
esolution, as revised somewhat as a result of the 
Jommittee’s discussion, read as follows (S/C.3/- 
C.3/8) : 

“The Working Committee resolves to advise the 
ecurity Council 

“(1) that it considers that all armaments and armed 
ces, except atomic weapons and weapons of mass 
struction, fall within its jurisdiction and that weapons 
mass destruction should be defined to include atomic 
plosive weapons, radioactive material weapons, lethal 
emical and biological weapons, and any weapons de- 
loped in the future which have characteristics compar- 
le in destructive effect to those of the atomic bomb or 
er weapons mentioned above ; 


“(2) that it proposes to proceed with its work on the 
is of the above definition.” 


At the fourth meeting of the Working Com- 
ittee on September 9, 1947, the representative 
‘the U.S.S.R. opposed the United States proposal, 
the ground that it involved a separation of the 
meral problem of the regulation and reduction 
armaments into a problem concerning atomic 
apons and other weapons of mass destruction 
da problem concerning so-called conventional 
aments; this separation, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
tative held, was artificial and would divert the 
mmission from the preparation of proposals for 
ctical measures for the general regulation and 
uction of armaments and armed forces. The 
S.S.R. representative held that measures for the 
lation and reduction of armaments and armed 
ces required not only the reduction of conven- 
nal armaments, but also the prohibition of the 
of atomic and other weapons of mass destruc- 
n and the destruction of existing stocks of 
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atomic weapons. He also criticized as too restric- 
tive the definition of weapons of mass destruction. 

The Working Committee, however, at its fourth 
meeting on September 9, 1947, adopted the re- 
vised United States resolution by a vote of 7 to 2, 
with 2 abstentions. 

At the first meeting of the Working Committee, 
the representatives of Syria and Australia had 
raised the issue of the General Assembly resolution 
concerning information on armed forces and had 
proposed the establishment of a sub-committee 
to advise the Working Committee on the scope of 
the information required and the measures which 
should be taken (S/C.3/SC.3/2). After consider- 
ation, however, this proposal was withdrawn at 
the second meeting, held on August 25. It was 
agreed that the suggestion was premature at that 
time, and that the question of information on 
armed forces should be considered in conjunction 
with the regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces. Thereafter at the third meeting 
on September 6, two modified proposals were sub- 
mitted by the Australian and Chinese delegations 
respectively (S/C.3/SC.3/5 and 6) relating to the 
collection of information. After further discussion, 
it was agreed that no vote should be taken on these 
draft resolutions, and that the decision should be 
postponed to a later date. 

Discussion of item 2 ot the plan of work, re- 
lating to general principles, began at the fourth 
meeting of the Working Committee, on Septem- 
ber 9. The Committee considered a draft list of 
topics prepared by the Australian delegation 
(S/C.3/8C.3/4). At the fifth meeting on Sep- 
tember 12, it was decided that the delegations 
should submit working papers stating the views 
of their governments with regard to both items 2 
and 3 (the latter dealing with safeguards). Such 
papers were submitted by all delegations (for text, 
see S/C.3/27, pp. 9-35) and were later tabulated 
by the Secretariat in the form of a draft synopsis, 
which was placed before the Committee on Oc- 
tober 10. 

The subsequent meetings were devoted to a 
detailed discussion of the various sections of the 
draft synopsis, with emphasis on the relationship 
between the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and the factors af- 
fecting international confidence and security. At 
the twelfth meeting on December 9, 1947, a pro- 
posal was made by the representative of Australia 
to establish a drafting sub-committee to prepare a 
statement of those principles which had received 
general support. This proposal was withdrawn 
after some discussion, and the Committee was 
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seized of draft resolutions summarizing the ma- 
jority opinion with regard to general principles 
submitted by France and Syria (S/C.3/SC.3/10), 
Australia (S/C.3/SC.3/11), and the United King- 
dom (S/C.3/SC.3/12). After discussion, these 
texts were withdrawn in favor of a revised United 
Kingdom draft resolution (S/C.3/SC.3/12/Rev. 
1). Amendments to this draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the United States and Canada (S/- 
C.3/SC.3/13 and 14) were accepted by the 
United Kingdom. 

A suggestion made by the Colombian delega- 
tion to the effect that the Members of the United 
Nations commit themselves to nationalize, within 
a stated time limit, the manufacture of armaments 
and directly related industries (S/C.3/SC.3/16) 
was not pressed as an amendment to the United 
Kingdom resolution. 

Following is the text of the revised United 
Kingdom resolution embodying the Canadian and 
United States amendments (S/C.3/SC.3/15): 


“The Working Committee recommends that the fol- 
lowing principles should govern the formulation of 
practical proposals for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces: 

“1. A system for the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces should provide for the 
adherence of all States. Initially it must include at least 
all States having substantial military resources. 

“2. A system of regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces can only be put into effect in 
an atmosphere of international confidence and security. 
Measures for the regulation and reduction of armaments 
which would follow the. establishment of the necessary 
degree of confidence might in turn be expected to in- 
crease confidence and so justify further measures of regu- 
lation and reduction. 

“3, Examples of conditions essential to such confidence 
and security are: 

“(a) The establishment of an adequate system of 
agreements under Article 43 of the Charter. Until the 
agreed forces are pledged to the Security Council an 
essential step in establishing a system of collective 
security will not have been taken. 

“(b) The establishment of international control of 
atomic energy. It is a basic assumption of the work of 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments that the 
Atomic Energy Commission will make specific pro- 
posals for the elimination from national armaments 
of atomic weapons and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

“(c) The conclusion of the peace settlements with 
Germany and Japan. Conditions of international peace 
and security will not be fully established until meas- 
ures have been agreed upon which will prevent these 
States from undertaking aggressive action in the future. 
“4. A system for the regulation and reduction of 

armaments and armed forces in order to make possible 
the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human 
and economic resources pursuant to Article 26 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, must limit armaments 
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and armed forces to those which are consistent with ¢ 
indispensable to the maintenance of international pe 
and security. Such armaments and armed forces sho’ 
not exceed those necessary for the implementation 
Members’ obligations and the protection of their rig 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 

“5. A system for the regulation and reduction 
armaments and armed forces must include an adequ 
system of safeguards, which by including an agreed s 
tem of international supervision will ensure the obse 
ance of the provisions of the treaty or convention by 
parties thereto. A system of safeguards cannot be adequ 
unless it possesses the following characteristics: 

“(a) it is technically feasible and practical; 

“(b) it is capable of detecting promptly the 
currence of violations; 

“(c) it causes the minimum of interference wi 
and imposes the minimum burdens on, any aspect 
the life of individual nations. 

“6. Provision must be made for effective enfos 
ment action in the event of violations.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed t 
revised United Kingdom draft resolution, stati 
that its acceptance would in fact amount to a. 
fusal to implement the General Assembly's reso 
tion of December 14, 1946. That resolution, 
the view of the U.S.S.R. delegation, required 1 
Commission to formulate promptly practical me 
ures for the regulation and reduction of armamet 
and armed forces and contained no conditions 
prerequisites (such as the conclusion of ag 
ments under Article 43 of the Charter) for t 
formulation or implementation of such practi 
measures. The representative of the U.S.S.R. stat 
his belief that, contrary to the point of vi 
expressed in the revised and amended Unit 
Kingdom resolution, the establishment of intert 
tional confidence and security was dependent | 
the speedy formulation and implementation 
practical measures for the regulation and redt 
tion of armaments and armed forces, including t 
prohibition of the manufacture of atomic weapo 
and other weapons of mass destruction. The stai 
taken by the United Kingdom and the Unit 
States, he stated, could only give rise to a me 
armaments race, an increase of armed forces, ai 
increased budgetary expenditures for military pl 
poses, and all the consequences that this wou 
entail. 

At the seventeenth meeting of the Worki 
Committee on July 26, 1948, the representative 
the U.S.S.R. introduced the following counter-pt 
posals (S/C.3/SC.3/17) supplementing and ela 
orating paragraph 1 of the U.S.S.R. working pag 
($8/C.3/SC.3/9) : 

“1. The general regulation and reduction of afi 
ments and armed forces should cover all countries a 
all kinds of armaments and armed forces. ; 

“2. The general regulation and reduction of arm 
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1ents and armed forces should provide for: 
“(a) Reduction of armies, naval and air forces both 
in respect to strength and armaments. 
“(b) Limitation of combat characteristics of cer- 
tain kinds of armaments and the prohibition of sepa- 
rate kinds of armaments. 


“(c) Reduction of war budgets and state expendi- 
tures on production of armaments. 
“(d) Reduction of production of war materials. 

"3. The general regulation and reduction of arma- 
1ents and armed forces should provide, in the first place, 
of the entire prohibition of production and use of atomic 
nd other kinds of weapons designed for mass destruc- 
on and the destruction of stocks of such weapons which 
ave been made. 

“4. In order to ensure the carrying out of measures 
ot the regulation and reduction of armaments and 
med forces there should be established within the frame- 
otk of the Security Council and as a component part 
f the plan for such regulation and reduction, an inter- 
ational system of control, which should protect the 
ates which fulfil their obligations against the danger 
f violations and evasions from the carrying out of the 
sreement on the reduction of armaments.” 


The Working Committee did not discuss the 
roposal of the U.S.S.R. but adopted a revised 
nd amended United Kingdom resolution at the 
sventeenth meeting, after paragraph by paragraph 
iscussion, by a vote of 9 to 2. 

The Working Committee then decided to sub- 
uit the two resolutions (S/C.3/24 and 25) it 
ad adopted on September 9, 1947, and July 26, 
948, to the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
1ents, together with a progress report. 

The Commission began to consider the Work- 
1g Committee’s report (S/C.3/27) at its eleventh 
leeting on August 2 and continued its discus- 
on at the twelfth and thirteenth meetings on 
ugust 9 and 12. The central issues of the discus- 
on at these meetings, as at the meetings of the 
Vorking Committee, were: (1) the jurisdiction 
f the Commission in relation to atomic weapons 
ad other weapons of mass destruction and (2) 
ie relationship between the general regulation 
id reduction of armaments and armed forces and 
1¢ factors affecting the present state of interna- 
onal relations (S/C.3/32, p. 10). The views of 
le majority of the Commission on these matters 
ere reflected in the two resolutions which it had 
lopted (S/C.3/24 and 25). 

At the twelfth meeting of the Commission on 
ugust 9, the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
¢ Ukrainian S.S.R. reiterated their inability to 
cept the aforementioned resolutions under items 
and 2 of the plan of work for the following rea- 
ns: 


(1) that the Commission’s resolution concern- 
ig its jurisdiction, by excluding atomic weapons 
id other weapons of mass destruction from its 


purview, contravened the General Assembly reso- 
lution of December 14, 1946, which in their 
Opinion treated the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces as a single indi- 
visible question and required the Commission to 
formulate practical measures not merely for the 
regulation and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments but also for the prohibition of use and 
manufacture of atomic weapons and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction and for destruction of ex- 
isting stocks of such weapons; 

(2) that the Commission’s resolution on gen- 
eral principles contravened the General Assembly 
resolution of December 14, 1946, which, in their 
view, tequired the Commission to formulate 
promptly practical measures for the general regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces and contained no conditions or prerequisites 
for the formulation or implementation of such 
practical measures; 

(3) and particularly, that the general regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
must necessarily provide for the complete pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon as well as of other 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and that 
the opposition of the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom to the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon prevented the taking of 
steps designed to bring about a general reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces. 

At this point, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
reintroduced the proposals (S/C.3/SC.3/17) 
which the U.S.S.R. had submitted to the Working 
Committee at its seventeenth meeting. 

At its thirteenth meeting on August 12, the 
Commission adopted the resolution (S/C.3/24) 
determining the Commission’s jurisdiction in ac- 
cordance with item 1 of the Working Committee's 
plan of work, by a vote of 8 to 2. The resolution 
concerning general principles (item 2 of the plan 
of work) was adopted by a vote of 9 to 2. 

After adopting the two resolutions proposed 
by the Working Committee, the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments decided to submit a re- 
port to the Security Council, together with the two 
resolutions, and requested the Secretariat to draft 
the report. 

The draft report prepared by the Secretariat 
(S/C.3/32) was considered paragraph by para- 
graph by the Commission at its fourteenth and 
fifteenth meetings on August 17, 1948, and a 
number of amendments were adopted. The Com- 
mission agreed to set September 15 as the dead- 
line for any delegation to request a final reading 
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of the report. Failing such a request, the report 
was to be transmitted to the Security Council by 
the Chairman of the Commission. 

By letter dated September 14, 1947, the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. informed the Chairman of 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments that 
the U.S.S.R. delegation was unable to agree to the 
draft report of the Commission to the Security 
Council, as this draft did not contain certain 
amendments put forward by the U.S.S.R. delega- 
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tion at the Commission's meeting on August 17, 
1948, on the question of the growth of the armed 
forces and military budgets of certain states. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. also recalled that he 
had voted against the two resolutions which the 
Commission had adopted on August 12 and which 
formed part of the report. 

The Commission did not meet again to consider 
its report to the Security Council during the period 
under review. 


F. OTHER QUESTIONS CONSIDERED BY THE COUNCIL 


1. Admission of New Members 


da. RECONSIDERATION OF APPLICATIONS 
RECEIVED IN 1946 


Of nine countries which applied for member- 
ship in the United Nations during 1946, Sweden, 
Siam, Iceland and Afghanistan were admitted to 


membership by the General Assembly upon the‘ 


recommendation of the Security Council. The Se- 
curity Council, however, failed to recommend the 
People’s Republic of Albania, the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans- 
jordan, Ireland and Portugal for membership. The 
General Assembly, by resolution 35(1) of Novem- 
ber 19, 1946, recommended that the Security Coun- 
cil re-examine the applications of these five coun- 
tries on their respective merits in accordance with 
the terms of the Charter.*® 

The Security Council, at the 152nd meeting on 
July 8, 1947, referred the General Assembly’s rec- 
ommendation to the Committee on the Admission 
of New Members, requesting the Committee to re- 
examine the applications of the five above-men- 
tioned states. 

The Committee, accordingly, considered the ap- 
plications and submitted its report (S/479)*° to 
the Security Council on August 18, 1947. 

The Council considered the Committee’s report 
at its 186th meeting on August 18, 1947. The 
President, speaking as the representative of Syria, 
invited the Council’s attention to a proposal his 
delegation had made in the Committee on the Ad- 
mission of New Members to the effect that Al- 
bania, Mongolia, Transjordan, Portugal and Ire- 
land, as well as those states whose applications the 
Council had not previously examined, should all 
be recommended for membership in the United 
Nations. This proposal was supported by the As- 


sistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs, speak 
ing on behalf of the Secretary-General. As the rep- 
resentative of China, however, expressed the view 
that qualifications of states for membership should 
be examined individually, the President stated that 
he would not stress his proposal. 

The Council then separately discussed and 
voted on the five applications as follows: 


(1) Albania 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., in support 
ing the application of Albania, stressed Albania’s 
contribution to the Allied cause during the war 
and expressed the belief that Albania met all the 
requirements of the Charter for admission to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. ' 

The representative of the United Kingdom op- 
posed Albania’s admission, stating that the major 
ity of the Council had found that the Corfu Chan- 
nel could not have been mined without the knowl 
edge of the Albanian Government.®° He stated 
further that the Commission of Investigation con- 
cerning Greek Frontier Incidents had found Ab 
bania guilty of stirring up strife in Greece! 

The representative of the United States op- 
posed Albania’s admission on the same grounds. 
In addition, he stated that Albania had shown 4 
careless disregard for its prewar international ob 
ligations; for example, bilateral treaties regarding 
the most ordinary things, such as postal money 
orders. € 

The representative of Poland supported the ap- 

See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
122-24. t 

“This report deals also with the applications received 
and considered by the Council in 1947 with the excep- 
tion of those of Pakistan and Finland, see below. 

"Concerning the dispute between the United Kingdom 
and Albania over the mining of the Corfu Channel, see 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 392-9 


See also pp. 792-95. 7 
See pp. 338-39. 


ication of Albania and expressed the view that 
Ibania was a peace-loving country which would 
scept the formal obligations of the Charter. 

The vote on the application of Albania was 3 
favor, 4 against, with 4 abstentions. 

2) Mongolia 

‘The representative of China opposed the ap- 
ication of Mongolia on the ground that Mon- 
lia had recently been guilty of armed incursions 
to Chinese territory. 

‘The representative of the U.S.S.R. supported 
e application of Mongolia. He stated that Mon- 
= had participated in the fight of the Allies 


ainst Japan and considered that the objections 
ised by the representative of China were un- 


ded. 
vote on Mongolia’s application was 3 in 
im (Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R.), 3 against (China, 
ited Kingdom, United States), with 5 absten- 
ms (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, 
ance). 
3) Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan 
The representatives of the United Kingdom and 
United States supported Transjordan’s applica- 
on for membership. 
In opposing Transjordan’s application, the rep- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. expressed doubt whether 
iB country, which until recently was under Brit- 
nh Mandate, was truly an independent state. 
The vote on the application was 9 to 1 
J.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention (Poland). As the 
igative vote was cast by a permanent member 
the Council, Transjordan was not recommended 
t membership in the United Nations. 


) Ireland 

‘The representative of the U.S.S.R. objected to 
admission of Ireland on the ground that, dur- 
the Second World War, Ireland had had very 
endly relations with the Axis powers and had 
t given any help whatsoever to the Allies in 
it struggle against the Fascist states. Besides, 
stated, Ireland did not have normal relations 
h the U.S.S.R., whose role in the struggle against 
aggressors and in the victory over these ag- 
ssors was well known. 

he representative of the United Kingdom was 
:the opinion that the criteria cited by the repre- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. were not those contained 
the Charter. 

he vote on the application of Ireland was 9 in 
or, 1 against (U.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention 
oland). Since one of the permanent members 
the Council voted against the application, it 
rejected. 
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(5) Portugal 

The* representative of Brazil urged Portugal’s 
admission to membership in the United Nations. 

The representative of the United States stated 
that he warmly supported the application of Portu- 
gal, considering that country eminently qualified 
for membership in the United Nations. He stated 
that the Portuguese people had been in sympathy 
with the Allied cause during the war and the 
Portuguese Government had given material help 
to the Allies. 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
opposed Portugal’s admission, stating that Porty- 
gal had aided the Franco forces in the rebellion 
against the legal Government of Spain and was 
still maintaining close relations with the Franco 
regime. 

The vote on Portugal’s application was 9 to 2 
(Poland, U.S.S.R.). As a permanent member of 
the Council voted against the application, Portugal 
was not recommended for membership in the 
United Nations. 


b, APPLICATIONS RECEIVED IN 1947 


The following applications for membership in 
the United Nations were received during 1947: 

Hungary, April 22, 1947 (S/333) 

Italy, May 7, 1947 (8/355) 

Austria, July 2, 1947 (S/403) 

Roumania, July 10, 1947 (S/411) 

Yemen, July 21, 1947 (S/436) 

Bulgaria, July 26, 1947 (S/467) 

Pakistan, August 15, 1947 (S/498) 

Finland, September 19, 1947 (S/559) 

The Security Council referred to the Committee 
on the Admission of New Members for study and 
report the applications of Hungary (132nd meet- 
ing, April 30, 1947), Italy (137th meeting, May 
22, 1947), Austria (154th meeting, July 10, 
1947), Roumania (161st meeting, July 18, 1947), 
Yemen (168th meeting, July 28, 1947) and Bul- 
garia (178th meeting, August 7, 1947). 

The Committee duly considered the applications 
enumerated above and submitted its report (S/- 
479) to the Security Council on August 18, 1947. 

The applications of Pakistan and Finland, 
which were received after the Committee drew up 
its report to the Security Council, were considered 
by the Council without prior reference to the Com- 
mittee on the Admission of New Members. 


c. RECOMMENDATION OF YEMEN AND 
PAKISTAN FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

At its 186th meeting on August 18, 1947, the 

Security Council decided unanimously to recom- 
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mend Yemen and Pakistan for membership in the 
United Nations. The representative of India, who 
under Article 31 of the Charter was invited to 
participate in the discussion, expressed his Goy- 
ernment’s support of the application of Pakistan. 
As no objection was raised by any member of the 
Council to the application of either Yemen or 
Pakistan, no further discussion took place in the 
Council. 


d. CONSIDERATION OF THE APPLICATIONS OF 
HuNGARY, ITALY, AUSTRIA, ROUMANIA 
AND BULGARIA 


At its 186th meeting on August 18, 1947, the 
Council, as well as reconsidering the applications 
of Albania, Mongolia, Transjordan, Portugal and 
Ireland and deciding on the recommendation of 
Yemen and Pakistan, also embarked upon a gen- 
eral discussion of the applications of Hungary, 
Italy, Austria, Roumania and Bulgaria. 

The President expressed the belief that voting 
on the applications of countries with which peace 
treaties were still pending should be deferred until 
after the ratification of the treaties. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the Council should not proceed to yote on the 
applications of Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Italy in view of the fact that peace treaties with 
these countries were not yet in force, nor should 
it vote on the application of Austria, with which 
country a treaty had not yet been prepared. When 
these treaties came into force, the U.S.S.R. would 
support the applications of all or at least some of 
these States. 

The representative of the United States opposed 
postponing consideration of the applications. He 
thought that each application should be voted on 
individually. There was nothing which imposed 
upon the Security Council the obligation to post- 
pone consideration of membership applications 
until the entry into force, completion and enforce- 
ment of the peace treaties. 

The representative of Australia supported the 
proposal that the Council should deal with each 
application separately. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that, although it was true that none of these 
States could effectively become a Member of the 
United Nations until the entry into force of the 
respective peace treaty, he would have no objection 
to considering their applications separately, nor 
would he object even to provisional recommenda- 
tions. 

The representative of Poland took the view that 
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any decision or recommendation which might 
made by the Security Council would be illeg 
The United Nations was composed of soverei 
states. Not one of these five States would be sovs 
eign until the peace treaties had been ratified” 
the major Allies and by the States themselves. 

By a vote of 4 (Belgium, Brazil, France, Unit 
States) to 3 in favor (Poland, Syria, USSR 
with 4 abstentions, the Council rejected a U.SS. 
motion that consideration of these applications 
postponed. 

At its 190th meeting on August 21, 1947, t 
Security Council discussed and voted on each a 
plication separately as follows: 

(1) Hungary 

The representatives of the United States and t 
United Kingdom expressed opposition to the < 
mission of Hungary. The representative of t 
United Kingdom stated that apart from the fi 
that the peace treaty with Hungary had not j 
come into force, his Government was not satisii 
that the Hungarian Government intended to ¢ 
serve sincerely their peace treaty obligations int 
field of human rights. The representative of t 


' United States expressed doubt as to whether t 


newly organized Government of Hungary ¥ 
either able or willing to fulfil the obligations of t 
Charter. 

The vote on the application of Hungary was 
(Syria) in favor, 1 (United States) against, with 
abstentions, and Hungary therefore was not f 
ommended for membership in the United Natio 
(2) Italy 

The representative of the United States ¢ 
pressed the belief that Italy fully deserved imn 
diate admission to the United Nations. In co 
parison with the other ex-enemy states, he cons 
ered, Italy was in a unique position. He recall 
that on August 13, 1943, the Premier of t 
U.S.S.R., the Prime Minister of the United Kir 
dom and the President of the United States had ¢ 
clared Italy to be a co-belligerent in the war agail 
Germany. He further stated that Italy, for all pr 
tical purposes, was not restricted as to the exerc 
of its sovereignty, as the Allied Commission b 
been terminated on January 31, 1947, and as th 
was no military occupation except for token for 
in Venezia Giulia and Udine. Furthermore, 
number of states had exchanged full diploma 
representation with Italy. 

The representative of the United States 
marked that it was difficult to understand why 1 
U.S.S.R. had failed to recognize the special pe 
tion of Italy, since it had been a party to the d 
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aration of co-belligerency and to the termination 
yf the Allied Commission, and since it had been 
he first country to afford Italy full diplomatic rec- 
gnition. 

Finally, the representative of the United States 
tated that it would be patently unjust for a well- 
jualified country, such as Italy, to be kept from 
mmediate admission to the United Nations, mere- 
y because one of the Great Powers (U.S.S.R.) had 
jot seen fit to ratify the Peace Treaty. He ap- 
sealed to the sense of fairness of the Council to 
ecommend the immediate admission of Italy. 

The representative of Australia expressed the 
new that Italy fulfilled the requirements of the 
charter for admission to membership in the United 
Nations. In view of the fact, however, that some 
ountries felt unable to vote for the admission of 
taly so long as the Peace Treaty was not in force, 
he representative of Australia submitted a draft 
esolution intended to remove this difficulty. This 
draft resolution (see S/P.V. 190, p. 71), as some- 
vhat revised at the suggestion of the representative 
wf Belgium, provided that the Security Council 

“Having noted that the treaty of peace with Italy, 
hough not yet in force, has been ratified by Italy, 

“Finds that in its judgment Italy is a peace-loving 
state, able and willing to carry out the obligations con- 
ained in the Charter of the United Nations, and 

“Recommends that Italy be admitted to membership 


it such time and under such conditions as the General 
Assembly may deem appropriate.” 


The representative of the United Kingdom ex- 
sressed regret that his Government could not sup- 
ort a recommendation for the immediate admis- 
ion of Italy to the United Nations, because the 
eace Treaty had not yet come into force, but 
tated that he would gladly support the Australian 
lraft resolution. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. reiterated his 
new that the Council could not take a decision on 
he admission of any of the ex-enemy countries 
yefore peace treaties had been negotiated and come 
nto force. In supporting requests for the imme- 
liate admission of any of these states the United 
‘tates and the United Kingdom were deviating 
rom the Potsdam Agreement, which provided 
hat these states could be admitted to the United 
Nations only after the conclusion and coming into 
orce of peace treaties. He opposed the Australian 
lraft resolution on the ground that it by-passed 
he Security Council. 

The representative of France supported the Aus- 
falian draft resolution, stating that the Council 
nust take into account the role played by Italy 
luring the last phase of the war, the aid given by 
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Italy to the Allies, the resistance movement in the 
northern part of the country, and the fact that Italy 
since the war had rebuilt within its frontiers free 
and democratic institutions. 

The representative of Brazil likewise supported 
the Australian draft resolution, considering that 
Italy fully met all the requirements for member- 
ship set forth in the Charter. 

The vote on the Australian draft resolution was 
9 to 1 (U.SS.R.), with 1 abstention (Poland). 
As the negative vote was cast by a permanent 
member of the Council the resolution was not 
adopted. 

(3) Austria 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that he could not support the proposal for 
the immediate admission of Austria to the United 
Nations, inasmuch as negotiations for a peace 
treaty had not yet been concluded. He would, how- 
ever, be willing to support a resolution on the 
same lines as that proposed for Italy. 

The representative of the United States believed 
that the status of Austria was such as to qualify it 
for immediate admission. He stressed, in the first 
instance, that the Allied Powers, in several inter- 
national acts, had recognized Austria as a victim of 
Nazi aggression rather than as an ex-enemy state. 
He further expressed the view that although Aus- 
tria was under military occupation this did not im- 
pair Austria’s sovereignty in the field of interna- 
tional relations. The new Control Agreement for 
Austria, he stated, provided that Austria may es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with Member Govern- 
ments of the United Nations, enter into interna- 
tional agreements and exercise other attributes of 
statehood. 

Finally, the representative of the United States 
stated that his Government had made every effort 
to expedite the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Austria, but had been met by adamant positions on 
many points by one Great Power, the U.S.S.R. He 
concluded that the fact that one Power had not 
been able to come to an agreement with the other 
occupying Powers was no reason to penalize the 
people of Austria and to keep Austria from mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

The representative of Australia, considering that 
Austria should be regarded in a similar manner to 
Italy, submitted a draft resolution (see S/- 
P.V. 190, p. 81) stating that the Security Council 

“Having noted that Austria is still under military oc- 
cupation by the Allied and associated Powers, 

“Finds that in its judgment Austria is a peace-loving 


State, able and willing to carry out the obligations con- 
tained in the Charter of the United Nations, and 
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“Recommends that Austria be admitted to membership 
at such time and under such conditions as the General 
Assembly may deem appropriate.” 


The vote on the Australian resolution was 8 to 
1 (U.S.S.R.), with 2 abstentions (France, Poland). 
As the negative vote was cast by a permanent 
member of the Council the resolution was not 
adopted. 

(4) Roumania 

The representative of the United States and the 
United Kingdom expressed opposition to the ad- 
mission of Roumania on the ground that Rou- 
mania had violated the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty, through flagrant violation and suppression 
of human rights. 

The vote on Roumania’s application was 1 in 
favor (Syria), with 10 abstentions. Roumania was 
therefore not recommended for membership in 
the United Nations. 

(5) Bulgaria 

The representatives of the United States and 
the United Kingdom opposed the application of 
Bulgaria on the same ground as they had opposed 
that of Hungary. In addition they based their op- 
position on the grounds that the Commission of 
Investigation concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 
had found Bulgaria guilty of assisting guerrillas 
fighting against the Greek Government and that 
Bulgaria had failed to co-operate with the Sub- 
sidiary Group of the Commission. 

The application of Bulgaria obtained 1 vote in 
favor (Syria), 1 against (United States), with 9 
abstentions. Bulgaria was therefore not recom- 
mended for membership in the United Nations. 


e. RESOLUTION OF AUGUST 21 CONCERNING 
THE APPLICATIONS RECONSIDERED OR 
CONSIDERED BY THE COUNCIL 


At the conclusion of its reconsideration and con- 
sideration of the various applications before it, the 
Security Council, at its 190th meeting on August 
21, unanimously adopted the following resolution 
(A/350) prepared by the President and the 
Secretariat: 


“The Security Council, 

“Having received and considered the report submitted 
by the Committee on the Admission of New Members 
regarding the re-examination of the applications for mem- 
bership in the United Nations of the People’s Republic 
of Albania, the Mongolian People’s Republic, the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Transjordan, Ireland and Portugal, and 
the examination of the applications of Hungary, Italy, 
Roumania, Austria, Yemen and Bulgaria; 

“Having received and considered the application of 
Pakistan; and 
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— 


. 


“Having taken due notice of the statements of opinion 
of the members of the Security Council in regard to these 
applications; 

“Recommends 

“To the General Assembly that it admit to membefship 
in the United Nations the following applicants: 

“Yemen and Pakistan.” 


The Council decided (A/350) that in addition 
to this resolution, the report of the Committee on 
the Admission of New Members (S/479 and 
Corr. 1) and the verbatim records of the discus- 
sion on all applications (S/P.V.186 and 190) 
should constitute the Council’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly concerning the admission of new 
Members. 


f. FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF APPLICATIONS 
BY THE COUNCIL 


By a cablegram dated September 19, 1947 (S/- 
559), the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Finland 
requested that Finland be admitted to membership 
in the United Nations. 

The Council also received a letter dated Septem- 
ber 20 from the deputy representative of the 
United States (S/562) requesting that the appli- 
cation of Italy be reconsidered, and a letter dated 
September 22 (S/563) from the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Poland requesting that the applica- 
tions of Hungary, Italy, Roumania and Bulgaria be 
reconsidered and that Finland be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

The communications were discussed by the 
Council at its 204th, 205th and 206th meetings on 
September 25 and 29 and October 1. 

The following draft resolution (S/565) was 
introduced by the representative of Poland: 

“The Security Council, ; 

“Having received and examined the applications for 
membership in the United Nations of Hungary, Italy, 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Finland recommends to che 


General Assembly that these countries be admitted for 
membership in the United Nations.” F 


The representatives of Poland and the U.S. 
were of the opinion that since the peace treaties 
with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania and Fin 
land had come into force, the applications of these 
countries for membership in the United Nations 
could now be considered. All these five States were 
not only willing but also able to fulfil the obliga- 
tions laid down by the Charter. The signatory 
Powers of the Potsdam Agreement, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. had 
undertaken to support the applications of these 
countries for membership in the United Nations 
when the peace treaties had entered into force, and 


“these countries should be admitted together. 
was impossible to consider one case separately 
mm other similar cases. 

he representatives of Australia, the United 
ites and the United Kingdom objected, however, 
‘voting on the applications en bloc. They be- 
ved that every one of these cases had particular 

stances and that each should be treated in- 

ridually on its merits. The Council should there- 
fe vote separately on each application. In con- 
ting the remarks made by the representative of 
> U.S.S.R. regarding the Potsdam Agreement and 
; peace treaties, they maintained that the per- 
ent provisions of the Potsdam Declaration and 
peace treaties merely enabled the three Powers 
support applications from the ex-enemy states, 
did not bind them to do so. Each Government 
s accordingly free to approve or disapprove each 
lication in the light of the applicant’s qualifica- 
s for membership under Article 4 of the Char- 
of the United Nations. 
he representatives of China, Belgium, France 
Syria agreed with the suggestion that each of 
: applications should be voted on separately. 
m accordance with the majority opinion, the 
neil then discussed each application separately 
the order in which they had been submitted to 
Security Council: 


) Hungary 

€ representatives of the United States and the 
ited Kingdom opposed the admission of Hun- 
on the same grounds as they had previously 
ressed in the Security Council (see above). 

he representatives of France, Colombia and 
ia supported the admission of Hungary on the 
is of the desirability in principle of universal 
bership in the United Nations. The represent- 
e of France also thought that the European 
tinent should be properly represented in the 
ited Nations. 

he representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
ported the admission of Hungary, considering 
Hungary fully met the requirements of the 
ter for membership in the United Nations. 


Italy 


he representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
sidered that all five applications were in the 
e category and could not be dealt with separate- 
They supported the admission of Italy on the 
dition of the simultaneous admission of Hun- 
, Bulgaria, Roumania and Finland. 

he representatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
na, France, United States and United Kingdom 
orted the admission of Italy. They held that 
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Italy was a peace-loving State, able and willing to 
catty out the obligations of the Charter. Several 
representatives stated that it was contrary to the 
Charter to make the admission of Italy dependent 
on the admission of other states. 

(3) Rowmania 

| The representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom opposed the admission of Rou- 
mania on the same grounds as previously ex- 
pressed in the Security Council (see above). 

The representatives of China, France and Syria 
supported the admission of Roumania on the basis 
of the desirability of universal membership in the 
United Nations. 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
supported the admission of Roumania, stating that 
it fulfilled the requirements for membership laid 
down in the Charter. 

(4) Bulgaria 

The representatives of China, France, the United 
States and the United Kingdom opposed the ad- 
mission of Bulgaria. Some of these representatives 
observed that a majority of the Commission of In- 
vestigation concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 
had found that the Bulgarian Government sup- 
ported the activities of the guerrillas on the north- 
ern frontier of Greece, and that the Bulgarian Goy- 
ernment had obstructed the work of the Subsidiary 
Group. It was also stated that the recent actions 
of the Bulgarian Government, especially the execu- 
tion of the leader of the Agrarian Party, Nikolai 
Petkoy, were incompatible with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter and with the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which Bulgaria 
had undertaken to observe under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty. 

The representative of Syria supported the ad- 
mission of Bulgaria, expressing the view that a 
state would feel more bound to respect the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations as a Member than as 
a non-member. 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
supported the admission of Buglaria as a peace- 
loving State, willing and able to undertake the 
obligations of the Charter. These representatives 
considered that the allegations made against Bul- 
garia had not been supported by facts and pointed 
out that there was a difference of opinion as to the 
responsibility for the deterioration of relations be- 
tween Greece and its northern neighbors. The 
accusations against Bulgaria were a screen to cover 
tude interference of certain Great Powers in the 
internal affairs of the Balkan States, 
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(5) Finland 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
considered that Finland was willing and able to 
fulfil the obligations of the Charter, and sup- 
ported the admission of Finland, together with 
the admission of Hungary, Italy, Bulgaria and 
Roumania, but could not agree that Finland should 
be set apart from the other states and admitted 
separately. 

The representatives of Brazil, China, France, 
Syria, United Kingdom and United States sup- 
ported the admission of Finland as a peace-loving 
State, fully qualified for membership. 

After the discussion of individual applications, 
the representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. ex- 
pressed the view that it would be more logical and 
proper to begin with the more general motion, the 
Polish resolution for the recommendation of all 
five candidates, and then, if that motion were not 
carried, to proceed to vote upon each application 
separately. The Council, however, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution (see S/P.V.206, p. 66) - sub- 
mitted by the representative of Belgium: 

“The Security Council 


“Decides to vote separately and finally upon each ap- 
plication for membership.” 


The Council then proceeded to vote on each of 
the applications, and the results of the votes were 
as follows: 

The application of Hungary obtained 5 votes in 
fayor (Colombia, France, Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R.), 
with 6 abstentions. The application was not ac- 
cepted, having failed to obtain the necessary major- 
ity. 

The vote on the application of Italy was 9 to 2 
(U.S.S.R., Poland). As one of the negative votes 
was cast by a permanent member of the Council, 
Italy was not recommended for membership in the 
United Nations. 

The vote on the application of Roumania was 
4 in favor (China, Colombia, France, Syria), with 
7 abstentions. Having failed to obtain the neces- 
Saty majority, Roumania was not recommended for 
membership in the United Nations. 

There was 1 vote (Syria) in favor of the appli- 
cation for Bulgaria, 3 against (Belgium, France, 
United Kingdom) and 7 abstentions. Bulgaria was 
therefore not recommended for membership in the 
United Nations. 

The vote on the application for Finland was the 
same as that on the application of Italy, ie., 9 to 2 
(U.S.S.R., Poland). As one of the negative votes 
was that of a permanent member of the Security 
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Council, the application of Finland was not a 
cepted. 


g. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


On November 17, 1947, the General Assemb 
adopted resolution 113(II), in which it “dete 
mined that in its judgment” Ireland, Portug 
Transjordan, Italy, Finland and Austria we 
“peace-loving States within the meaning of 1 
Charter and should therefore be admitted to met 


‘bership in the United Nations”. The Assembly 1 


quested the Council to reconsider the applicatio 
of the six countries concerned in the light of th 
determination, those of Italy and Transjordan to | 
re-examined before the end of the second sessic 
of the General Assembly.*? 


h, RECONSIDERATION OF THE APPLICATIONS 
OF ITALY AND TRANSJORDAN 


In accordance with the Assembly's request, 
Security Council, at its 221st meeting on Nover 
ber 22, 1947, re-examined the applications | 
Transjordan and Italy. The President inquir 
whether there had been any change in the positic 
of the members. The representative of the U.S.S. 
stated that the position of his delegation in regal 
to the applications of Transjordan and Italy 1 
mained unchanged. 

Without further discussion the Council th 
agreed that the President should report to the Ge 
eral Assembly that the reconsideration of the 
applications indicated that none of the membe 
had changed its position, that the recommendatioi 
of the General Assembly had therefore not pr 
duced any result and that the Security Council he 
postponed further reconsideration of those ty 
applications in order to allow consultation amot 
the permanent members. 


Zz, FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF PREVIOUSLY 
REJECTED APPLICATIONS 


By letters dated April 3 and 7, 1948, respectivel 
and jointly addressed to the President of the Sec 
rity Council, the representatives of France, tl 
United Kingdom and the United States request 
the reconsideration of the applications of Italy af 
Transjordan (S/709) and of Ireland, Portugal at 
Austria (S/715). By letter dated April 5, 194 
addressed to the Secretary-General (S/712) d 
representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. request 
the reconsideration of the applications of Albani 


See General Assembly, pp. 44-45. 
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julgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Mongolia and 
oumania. 

The representative of the United States reaf- 
tmed the support of his Government for Italy’s 
pplication. He added that Italy was entitled to 
secial consideration since its record clearly merited 
‘$ admission to the United Nations. In the opin- 
yn of his Government, the Security Council had 
ot thus far given proper weight to the resolution 
n Italy’s application which had been adopted at 
ne second regular session of the General Assembly. 
the attempt of the U.S.S.R., in the past, to link 
aly's application with the applications received 
om other ex-enemy states was completely un- 
istified. If the same tactics were again attempted 
y the U.S.S.R., the world could interpret the act 
s a lack of friendship for the people of Italy. 
The representatives of France, the United King- 
om, Canada, Argentina, Belgium, China and Syria 
Iso supported the application of Italy. 

It was the opinion of the representative of the 
J.8.S.R. that the proposal to consider Italy's appli- 
ation at the present time amounted to a tactical 
anoeuvre Calculated to draw votes for the rightist 
atties in the elections scheduled to take place in 
aly on April 18, 1948. Moreover, the United 
tates wished to compel the U.S.S.R. again to apply 
qe “veto” in respect to the application of Italy for 
dmission to the United Nations. This manoeuvre 
f the United States and the United Kingdom could 
ot fool the Italian people. The Government of 
1e U.S.S.R. was in favor of admitting Italy to the 
Jnited Nations, but it could not agree that the 
sgitimate rights of Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland and 
.oumania, States which were actually on the same 
doting as Italy, should be jeopardized by the ad- 
uission of Italy. 

In the Potsdam Declaration and the peace 
eaties, the Governments of France, the United 
tates and the United Kingdom had obligated 
femselves to support the applications of these 
untries subsequent to the conclusion of peace 
eaties with them. In objecting to the admission 
these five States to the United Nations, the Gov- 
tments of the United States and the United 
<ingdom were violating the obligations assumed 
nder the Potsdam Agreement and the peace 
reaties. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
nya that the Potsdam Declaration stated 


y that the conclusion of peace treaties would en- 
le the signatories fo support these applications. 
the same statement occurred in the preambles to 
ne peace treaties. There was no obligation—only 
ne removal of a previous disqualification. This 
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did not imply an absolute qualification in all other 
respects. 

The Council then voted on the proposal to rec- 
ommend the admission of Italy to the United Na- 
tions. : 

This proposal received 9 votes in favor and 2 
against (Poland, U.S.S.R.). Since one of the dis- 
senting votes was that of a permanent member, 
the recommendation was not adopted. 

The representative of the United States after ex- 
pressing his profound regret over the third “veto” 
by the U.S.S.R. on the application of Italy for mem- 
bership in the United Nations, stated that, in these 
circumstances, it would seem desirable that con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of de- 
vising means whereby certain states might be able 
to have a voice in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The General Assembly was mas- 
ter of its own house. It could therefore choose a 
method which would partially do away with the 
present unjust disqualification of nations which 
possessed every moral right to become Members of 
the United Nations. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. reiterated that 
the discussion of this question at that time, before 
the elections in Italy on April 18 was a manoeuvre 
in order to force a “veto” from the U.S.S.R. by that 
date. As to a formula which would permit the 
voice of Italy to be heard in the General Assem- 
bly, he submitted that such a formula could con- 
sist only of admitting Italy to the United Nations 
together with other countries with which peace 
treaties had been signed. Those who sought a 
formula of a different type were like the alchem- 
ists of olden times who spent themselves in the 
quest for a philosopher's stone and who, as was 
well known, remained unsuccessful. 

At the 280th meeting, also held on April 10, 
1948, the President inquired whether any member 
had changed his position in regard to the other ten 
applications. 

Since none of the members had changed its posi- 
tion with regard to these applications, the Security 
Council decided to report this fact to the General 
Assembly and adjourned its discussion on the mat- 
ter indefinitely. 


j. APPLICATIONS RECEIVED IN 1948 


(1) Application of the Union of Burma 
By letter dated February 27, 1948 (S/687), and 
addressed to the Secretary-General, the Ambassa- 
dor of the Union of Burma to the United States 
applied, on behalf of his Government, for admis- 
sion to membership in the United Nations. On 
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March 17, 1948, a declaration of acceptance of the 
obligations contained in the Charter of the United 
Nations was also submitted. The application, to- 
gether with the declaration, was circulated to the 
Members of fhe United Nations by the Secretary- 
General. 

The Security Council, at its 261st meeting on 
March 3, 1948, referred the application of the 
Union of Burma to its Committee on the Admis- 
sion of New Members, for examination and report. 

The Committee on the Admission of New Mem- 
bers examined the application of the Union of 
Burma at its 24th meeting on March 29, 1948, and 
submitted its report (S/706) to the Security Coun- 
cil the following day. 

At the 279th meeting on April 10, the Security 
Council considered the report of the Committee 
and adopted by 10 votes, with 1 abstention (Ar- 
gentina), a draft resolution submitted by the repre- 
sentative of China as follows (S/717): 

“The Security Council, 

“Having received and considered the report submitted 
by the Committee on the Admission of New Members 
regarding the application of the Union of Burma, 

“Having taken note of the unanimous approval by the 
members of the Council on the application of the Union 
of Burma for membership in the United Nations, 

“Recommends 


“To the General Assembly that the Union of Burma be 
admitted to membership in the United Nations.” 


Before the vote was taken, the representative of 
Argentina stated that his delegation had no objec- 
tion to the admission of the Union of Burma to 
membership in the United Nations, but he re- 
gretted that, since he had not received instructions 
from his Government, he would have to abstain 
from voting. 

At the request of the representatives of China 
and India, the application of Burma was placed on 
the agenda of the special session of the General 
Assembly. 

The recommendation of the Security Council 
was adopted by the General Assembly at its 131st 
plenary meeting on April 19, 1948.53 


(2) Application of Ceylon 

By a letter dated May 25, 1948 (S/820), and 
addressed to the Secretary-General, the Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of External Affairs of Ceylon 
applied on behalf of his Government for the ad- 
mission of Ceylon to membership in the United 
Nations. On June 16, 1948, a declaration of ac- 
ceptance of the obligations contained in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was also submitted. 

The application, together with the declaration, 
was transmitted to the Members of the United Na- 
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tions by the Secretary-General in a note dated Ji 
28, 1948. 

The Security Council, at its 318th meeting 
June 11, 1948, referred the application of Cey 
to its Committee on the Admission of New Me 
bers for examination and report. 

The Committee met on June 29 and July 1 
examine the application, and submitted a ref 
(S/859) to the Security Council. 

The Committee’s report was considered at 
351st meeting of the Council on August 18, 19 
Speaking in favor of the admission of Ceylon w 
the representatives of the United States, Chi 
United Kingdom, Canada, Syria, Belgium and | 
lombia, all of whom held that Ceylon was an 
dependent, peace-loving state, able and willing 
carry out the obligations laid down in the Char 

The representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. ¢ 
of the U.S.S.R., on the other hand, expressed do} 
regarding the degree of independence of Ceylon 
the absence of fuller information on the mat 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. formally mor 
(S/974) that the Council postpone a decision 
the application, pending the receipt of additio 
information regarding Ceylon’s status. The U. S$ 
proposal, which was supported by the represe 
ative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., was rejected 7 
vote of 2 to 0, with 9 abstentions. 

A Chinese motion for a Security Council rece 
mendation to the General Assembly that Ceylon 
admitted to membetship in the United Nati 
received 9 votes in favor and 2 against (Ukrain 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R). Since one of the two negat 
votes was cast by a permanent member of 
Council, Ceylon was not recommended for me 
bership in the United Nations. | 

Following the vote, the representative of 
gentina asked that all relevant documents be tra 
mitted to the General Assembly, where, he declar 
he hoped to prove that even if one of the peri 
nent members voted against an application — 
membership, the Assembly still had it in his po 
to vote in favor thereof, thus enabling the ap 
cant state to become a Member of the U: 
Nations. 

The President replied that in accordance 
the rules of procedure the pertinent records w 
be transmitted to the General Assembly. 

The representative of China protested aga 
the use of the “veto” by the representative of | 
U.S.S.R. as arbitrary and unjustified in the c 
Ceylon’s application for membership. This “v 


See General Assembly, pp. 258-59. 
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stated, was a great blow to the aspirations of 
Far Eastern peoples. 

[he representative of the U.S.S.R. rejected the 
inese protest as unfounded and in contradiction 
the Charter. The U.S.S.R. delegation, he stated, 
uld not assist in “the creation among the colo- 
1 peoples of illusions built on false independ- 
€, on which the Chinese delegation insists”. 


Rules Governing the Admission of 
New Members 


3y resolution 36(I), adopted at its 49th plenary 
eting on November 19, 1946, the General As- 
ably requested the Security Council to appoint 
ommittee to confer with a Committee on Pro- 
lure of the General Assembly with a view to 
paring rules governing the admission of new 
mbers which would be acceptable both to the 
neral Assembly and to the Security Council.®4 
At its 8lst meeting on November 29, 1946, the 
urity Council instructed its Committee of Ex- 
ts to appoint a committee from its membership 
listen to the proposals which the committee 
jointed by the Assembly might have to make”. 
> Committee of Experts was further instructed 
report those proposals back to the Council for 
tuctions.>° 
The Security Council Committee met three times 
May and June 1947 with the Assembly Commit- 
On June 30, the latter transmitted its pro- 
als to the Security Council Committee. 
(he Committee of Experts devoted three meet- 
s to consideration of the proposals submitted 
the Assembly Committee, and presented its re- 
t to the Security Council on August 25, 1947 
‘520). The Committee of Experts recommend- 
hat rule 58 of the Security Council’s provisional 
's of procedure should be amended so as to pro- 
2 that the applicant state should submit to- 
ner with its application for membership a for- 
instrument of adherence in which it accepted 
obligations contained in the Charter, and that 
113 of the rules of procedure of the General 
embly, identical with rule 58 of the Security 
ncil rules, be similarly amended. (Under the 
s so far in force the applicant state submitted 
ormal instrument of adherence to the Charter 
the General Assembly had acted favorably on 
pplication, and membership took effect on the 
this instrument was presented). Moreover, the 
ittee of Experts recommended that rule 117 
ae rules of procedure of the General Assembly 
odified so as to specify that, if an application 
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for membership was approved, membership would 
become effective on the date of the General As- 
sembly’s decision. 

The Committee of Experts agreed to the adop- 
tion of a new rule 116, proposed by the General 
Assembly Committee and, as a necessary accom- 
panying consequence, the addition of two new 
paragraphs to rule 60 of the Security Council rules 
of procedure (second and third paragraphs). In 
the new rule 116, the General Assembly asserted 
the right to send back to the Council, for further 
consideration and recommendation or report, ap- 
plications which had failed to obtain the Council’s 
recommendation. The proposed addition to rule 
60 of the Security Council’s rules required the 
Council to forward to the General Assembly a 
complete record of the discussions if the Council 
recommended an applicant state for membership, 
and to submit a special report to the Assembly if 
the Council did not recommend such a state or if 
it postponed consideration of the application. 

Finally, the Committee of Experts agreed that 
rule 114 of the General Assembly rules be re- 
drafted, as proposed by the General Assembly Com- 
mittee, to make it obligatory for the Secretary- 
General to send a copy of the application to the 
Members of the United Nations. 

At the 197th meeting on August 27, 1947, the 
Security Council adopted by 10 votes, with 1 ab- 
stention, the report of the Committee of Experts 
(S/520) and also a resolution (S/528) summing 
up the essential points of the report and instructing 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee of Experts 
to negotiate with the General Assembly Committee 
for acceptance of rule 58 of the Security Council 
rules as amended by the Committee of Experts, and 
for its agreement to effect the corresponding 
changes necessary in rules 113 and 117 of the 
General Assembly rules of procedure. 

At the same meeting, the Australian represent- 
ative submitted four amendments to the report of 
the Committee of Experts (S/520/Add.1). Those 
amendments tended mainly to limit the Security 
Council’s consideration of applications for mem- 
bership to the two following questions: 

(a) Whether the applicant was a peace-loving 
state; 

(b) Whether the applicant state was able to 
carry out the obligations contained in the Charter 
of the United Nations so far as such obligations 
related to the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

'4See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 


125-26. 
SI bid., pp. 421-22. 
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These amendments were not adopted by the 
Council. 

After a fourth joint meeting of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly Committee on 
Procedure, the latter accepted the changes made by 
the Security Council (A/384). 

All these changes were accepted by the General 
Assembly at its 122nd plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 21, 1947.56 

On December 2, 1947, the Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of Security Council Affairs ad- 
dressed a letter (S/612) to the President of the 
Security Council bringing to the Council’s atten- 
tion the fact that the General Assembly had amend- 
ed its rules of procedure concerning the admission 
of new Members, and suggesting that the Security 
Council should take action to include in its rules 
of procedure the rules on the admission of new 
Members which concern the Security Council as 
drafted in the Assembly Committee's report to the 
General Assembly (A/384). The Security Coun- 
cil decided at its 222nd meeting on December 9, 
1947, to amend accordingly rules 58 and 60 of its 
rules of procedure.°* 


3. Respective Functions of the Security 
Council and the Trusteeship Council with 
regard to the Trusteeship System as 
Applied to Strategic Areas 


a. COMMUNICATION DATED NOVEMBER 7, 
1947, FROM THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


At its 220th meeting on November 15, 1947, 
the Security Council took up the question which 
had arisen as a result of the entry into force, on 
July 18, 1947, of the Trusteeship Agreement®® for 
the Territory of the Pacific Islands, formerly under 
Japanese Mandate. This question had been 
brought to the attention of the Council in a letter 
dated November 7, 1947 (S/599) which pointed 
out the necessity of formulating procedures to 
govern the detailed application of Articles 87 and 
88 of the Charter to that strategic area. 


b. DECISION OF THE COUNCIL REFERRING THE 
MATTER TO THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


The representative of the United States ex- 
pressed the view that, in adopting article 13 of the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Pacific Islands, the 
Security Council had already availed itself of the 
provisions of Article 83, paragraph 3, of the Char- 
ter and that, therefore, the Trusteeship Council 
was already authorized to carry out the reporting, 
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petitioning and visiting functions of the Trust 
ship System with respect to the Trust Territory 
the Pacific Islands. He submitted a draft resoluti 
whereby the Security Council would request th 
Trusteeship Council to take the actions called 
by article 13 of the Trusteeship Agreement. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. propose ‘ 
refer the question to the Committee of Exp 
to work out proposals before the taking of an 
action by the Council. 

The representative of the United Kingdom sug 
gested that, since the Security Council had primar 
responsibility in these matters, the questionnair 
which the Trusteeship Council wished to send t 
the Administering Authority should be transmitte 
first to the Security Council if the Trusteeshy 
Council wished to revise or amend its standan 
questionnaire. He did not, however, object to th 
sending of the normal standard questionnaire 4 
a provisional and urgent measure. 

The representative of Syria considered that, a 
far as strategic areas under the Trusteeship Systen 
were concerned, the questionnaire should contai 
a question with respect to fortifications and de 
fences for military purposes. The questionnaif 
should therefore be submitted to the Security Coun 
cil for consideration before being enacted. 

The representative of the United States recalle 
that the Trusteeship Agreement for the Terri 
of the Pacific Islands went beyond the requirement 
of the Charter for strategic areas; inter alia, it pie 
vided that Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter wet 
applicable to the whole of this Trust Terri 
except that the Administering Authority nig 
termine the extent of applicability in any ‘th 
which might from time to time be specified by 


Administering Authority as closed for security ‘ 


sons. He thought that the most expedient act 
was to have the Trusteeship Council proceed 
its standard questionnaire without prejudice 
possible changes which might be decided in t 
future, while referring the matter mentioned i 
Secretary-General’s letter (S/599) to the Con 
tee of Experts and inviting it to report th 
within four weeks. In view of the importan 
this case as a precedent likely to affect such Tm 
teeships in the future, it was wiser for the Secufi 
Council to take such action as related to the sp 
case and not to undertake to establish a gene€ 
tule for all strategic Trusteeship Agreements. 
The representative of Australia emphasized th 


See p. 47. 

"For text of amended rules, see Annex X, p. 499. 

For text of the Agreement, see Yearbook of th 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 398-400. 


e sending of the standard questionnaire should 
considered to be a provisional and experimental 
easute. The Committee of Experts should ana- 
e the precise relationship between the Security 
uncil and the Trusteeship Council and deter- 
ine the final and formal destination of the report 
- the Administering Authority based on the ques- 
onnaite—i.e., whether it should be addressed to 
ye Security Council or to the General Assembly 
a the Trusteeship Council. 

The Security Council then decided to refer the 
hole matter mentioned in document S/599 to 
Committee of Experts for a report thereon with- 
ia period of four weeks. 


COMMUNICATION DATED DECEMBER 2, 
1947, FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


On December 2, 1947, the representative of the 
mited States informed the Security Council 
/613) that, effective December 1, 1947, Eni- 
tok Atoll, in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
ands, would be closed for security reasons, and 
at the periodic visits provided for in Article 87 c 
> the Charter would be suspended in the closed 
ea until further notice, as permitted by Article 
of the Trusteeship Agreement. Other provisions 
° Article 87 of the Charter would, however, con- 
ue to apply. With respect to Article 88, the 
ited States Government would report to the 
ited Nations on the political, economic, social 
d educational advancement of the inhabitants 
* the Trust Territory. 

The Security Council, at the 222nd meeting on 
ecember 9, took note of the communication and 
animously decided to defer consideration of 
é matter until the report of the Committee of 
erts on the functions of the Security Council 
| relation to strategic areas had been received. 


COMMUNICATION DATED DECEMBER 12, 
1947, FROM THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


On December 12, 1948, the Committee of 
perts informed the Security Council (S/621) 
at it had encountered unexpected complications 
ich had prevented it from reporting within the 
e specified (four weeks) and that the Commit- 
would report at the earliest possible moment. 
At the 224th meeting on December 19, the 
curity Council took note of the communication 
m the Committee of Experts. 

At the same meeting the representative of 
land submitted a draft resolution (S/625) 
ich would have defined closely the terms of 
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reference of the Committee of Experts and which 
would have given the Committee time limits for 
submitting the draft of a questionnaire, as provided 
for in Article 88 of the Charter, as well as for 
drafting rules of procedure concerning the exercise 
by the Security Council of its functions in relation 
to strategic Trust Territories. The draft rules of 
procedure were to include detailed provisions re- 
garding the manner and the circumstances in which 
the Security Council might avail itself in each 
individual case of the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Council pursuant to Article 83 of the Charter. 

The President stated that the Polish draft resolu- 
tion was not in order. 

The representatives of Poland and of the 
U.S.S.R. declared that the draft resolution was in 
order, since it was intended to give directions to 
the Committee of Experts and to impart to it 
certain time limits for the preparation of its recom- 
mendations to the Security Council, matters which 
were closely connected with the agenda item then 
being discussed. 

After an exchange of views, the President’s rul- 
ing that the introduction and the discussion of the 
Polish draft resolution were out of order was chal- 
lenged and was upheld by the Security Council. 

The representative of Poland considered the 
action taken as contrary to the rules of procedure. 
He reserved his right to submit his draft resolution 
again as a separate item of the agenda. 


e. DISCUSSION BY THE COMMITTEE OF 
EXPERTS 


The Committee of Experts devoted seven meet- 
ings to the consideration of the matter referred to 
it by the Security Council. 

The representatives of Australia, China, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, France, United Kingdom and United 
States were of the opinion that Article 83, para- 
graph 3, of the Charter was mandatory and that 
consequently the Security Council was obliged to 
avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Council, subject to two exceptions: (1) if such 
assistance’ was excluded by the terms of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement; (2) if such assistance was not 
desirable because of security considerations. 

The representatives of Poland, Syria and the 
US.S.R. considered that Articles 83, paragraph 1, 
and 85, paragraph 1, of the Charter made it clear 
that all functions relating to strategic areas should 
be dealt with exclusively by the Security Council. 
Assistance of the Trusteeship Council to the Secur- 
ity Council was dependent on the condition that 
express mention of it be made in the Trusteeship 
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Agreement, such assistance to be sought only with- 
out prejudice to security considerations. Since the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of the 
Pacific Islands did not mention the Trusteeship 
Council, the Security Council was free to request or 
not to request the Trusteeship Council's assistance. 

The representative of Colombia stated that the 
main responsibility in the matter of strategic areas 
rested on the Security Council, but that Article 
83, paragraph 1, of the Charter had to be inter- 
preted in the light of Article 83, paragraph 3. A 
certain parallel existed between the position of the 
Security Council and that of the General Assembly 
concerning the strategic areas and the non-strategic 
areas under Trusteeship. 

The Committee of Experts then discussed whether 
its terms of reference required it to make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council only in relation 
to the specific question of the Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, or whether it was entitled to recom- 
mend procedures applicable to strategic areas 
generally. ; 

A majority of representatives expressed the view 
that, although the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee concerned the particular case of the Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, general rules or general 
principles should be laid down, and that it could 
then be determined whether there was a need for 
particular rules concerning the Territory. 

The Committee eventually decided to recom- 
mend to the Security Council the adoption of a 
resolution generally applicable to strategic areas 
under Trusteeship. 

The Committee of Experts also considered 
whether it should recommend to the Security Coun- 
cil the adoption of a resolution alone, or of rules 
of procedure alone, or of both. The Committee 
finally decided to discuss first a draft resolution 
under the terms of which the Security Council 
would request the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

The majority of the Committee recommended 
to the Security Council the adoption of a draft 
resolution (S/642) requesting: 

(1) the Trusteeship Council to perform, on be- 
half of the Security Council and. subject to the 
latter’s decisions concerning security matters, the 
functions specified in Articles 87 and 88 of the 
Charter; 

(2) the Trusteeship Council to send to the 
Security Council a copy of its questionnaire one 
month before forwarding it to the Administering 
Authority; 

(3) the Secretary-General to advise the Security 
Council of all reports and petitions received for 
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strategic areas under Trusteeship, and to sen 
copies thereof to the Trusteeship Council fe 
examination and report to the Security Counei 

(4) the Trusteeship Council to submit to th 
Security Council its reports and recommendation 
on political, economic and educational mattel 
affecting strategic areas under Trusteeship. 

The representatives of Poland and the USS. 
opposed the draft resolution of the Committee 
Experts, mainly because its recommendation w 
give the Trusteeship Council power to formul 
the questionnaire, whereas they considered that | 
was contrary to Article 88 to give full right to th 
Trusteeship Council to establish a questionnaif 
concerning strategic areas under Trusteeship. — 


is DECISION OF THE COUNCIL OF JUNE 18, 
1948 


At the 324th meeting on June 18, 1948, th 
Council decided by 9 votes, with 2 abstentiot 
(Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), to authorize the Pres 
dent, together with two other members of t 
Security Council (Belgium, Ukrainian SSR 
to meet with a similar committee of the Trust 
ship Council for the purpose of discussing t 
exent to which the Security Council might ava 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Co ne 
with regard to the strategic areas under the 
teeship System. 

The two committees conferred on June 22, an 
an exchange of views took place on the respect 
functions of the Security Council and the T: 
ship Council in connection with the strategic Tru 
Territories. The President of the Trusteeshi 
Council gave an undertaking to the Committee 
the Security Council to ascertain the views 
the Trusteeship Council with regard to the df 
resolution recommended by the Committee ¢ 
Experts. 

At the 327th meeting on June 25, the Secu 
Council agreed to postpone further discussion 
this question until such time as the views of 
Trusteeship Council were made known concern 
the matter. The Council’s Committee submit 
its report to the Council regarding the views ¢ 
the Trusteeship Council (S/916), but it was 
discussed by the Security Council in the per 
under review. : 


4. Voting Procedure in the Sec 
Council 


By a letter dated January 3, 1947 (S/237), 
Secretary-General transmitted to the Se 


ncil resolution 40(1), adopted by the General 
sembly on December 13, 1946, recommending 
the Security Council “the early adoption of 
ctices and procedures, consistent with the Char- 
to assist in reducing the difficulties in the 
lication of Article 27 and to ensure the prompt 
| effective exercise by the Security Council of 
| functions”.°° 
At the 197th meeting on August 27, 1947, the 
vurity Council discussed the recommendation 
e General Assembly and decided to refer the 
tter to the Committee of Experts. The Commit- 
was instructed to submit to the Security Council 
-tecommendations on the measures that the 
jer should adopt in view of the Assembly’s 
ommendation. } 
In November 21, 1947, the Secretary-General 
Iressed a letter (S/620) to the Security Council, 
Asmitting resolution 117(II) adopted by the 
neral Assembly on November 21, 1947. By this 
lution the General Assembly had decided to 


On February 13, 1947, the Security Council 
juested the Military Staff Committee, as a first 
ip towards the implementation of Article 43 of 
Charter, to submit to the Council not later than 
il 30, 1947, its recommendations with regard 
the basic principles which should govern the 
anization of the United Nations armed forces. 
accordance with this directive, the Military Staff 
mmittee prepared its report (S/336) and sub- 
sted it on April 30 to the Security Council for 
usideration. 

[he report set forth the recommendations of the 
litary Staff Committee in the form of 41 
icles. On sixteen of these articles the Commit- 
had been unable to reach unanimous agreement 
l had therefore submitted alternative proposals 
vanced by the various delegations.** 

The Security Council examined the report of the 
itary Staff Committee on the General Princi- 
s which should govern the organization of the 
ited Nations armed forces at its 139th to 143rd 
its 145th, 146th, 149th and 157th meetings, 
m June 4 to July 15, 1947. The Military Staff 
ittee, while its report was under discussion 
the Security Council, replied at the request of 
-latter to several questions having a special 
ing on Articles 5 and 6 relating to the over-all 
sngth of the armed forces to be made available 
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refer the question of voting in the Security Council 
to the Interim Committee and had requested that 
Committee to consult with any committee which 
the Security Council might designate to co-operate 
in the study of the problem. 

The Assembly had also requested the permanent 
members of the Security Council to engage in fur- 
ther consultation in order to reach agreement on 
measures which would enable the Council to func- 
tion promptly and effectively.®° 

At the 224th meeting on December 19, 1947, 
the Security Council decided that the Secretary- 
General's letter conveying the resolution should be 
received by the Security Council. 

On September 2, 1947, the United States repre- 
sentative on the Committee of Experts submitted 
draft rules of procedure relating to voting in the 
Security Council (S$/C.1/160). As of September 
21, 1948, the Committee of Experts had not yet 
begun the examination of this question. 


-G. THE MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


by Member States (S/380), on Articles 10 and 11 
relating to the contribution to be made by the 
permanent members of the Council (S/394, 
S/408) and on Article 18 relating to the manner 
in which the armed forces should be employed 
(8/395). The U.S.S.R. representative on the 
Military Staff Committee abstained from giving an 
Opinion in connection with the Council’s questions 
relating to the over-all strength of the armed forces 
and the contribution of the permanent members, 
in the absence of a decision by the Security Council 
on the General Principles for the organization of 
the armed forces. The Security Council did not, 
during the period under review, complete its con- 
sideration of the Military Staff Committee’s report 
on General Principles (S/336). 

Pending the completion of this examination and 
as a further step in its examination of Article 43 
of the Charter from the military point of view, 
the Military Staff Committee at its meeting of May 
16, 1947, agreed on a future program of work as 
follows (S/483): 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
134. 
See General Assembly, p. 63. 

“For the text of the Military Staff Committee’s report, 
see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 424— 
43. 
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“(1) The preliminary estimates of the overall 
strength and composition of armed forces to be made 
available to the Security Council by Member Nations of 
the United Nations, including the determination of the 
overall strength and composition of the three principal 
services of armed forces—land, sea and air. 

“(2) The preliminary estimates of the strength and 
composition of the armed forces to be made available to 
the Security Council by the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, including the determination of the 
strength and composition of the three principal services 
of armed forces—land, sea and air. 

“(3) The preliminary estimates of the strength and 
composition of the armed forces to be made available to 
the Security Council by the other Member Nations, in- 
cluding the determination of the strength and composi- 
tion of the three principal services of armed forces— 
land, sea and air. 

“(4) Preparation of a draft standard form of special 
agreement.” 

In agreeing to this program of work, the Chi- 
nese, French, United Kingdom and United States 
delegations considered that items 1 and 4 should 
be considered first and concurrently, whereas the 
US.S.R. delegation considered that item 1 should 
be considered first. All delegations reserved the 
right to request the Military Staff Committee to 
reconsider, at any time, the question of setting up 
a sub-committee to consider the preparation of a 
draft standard form of special agreement. 

The Military Staff Committee, at its meeting of 
May 16, also established a sub-committee to exam- 
ine item 1 of the program of work. This sub- 
committee was directed to commence informal 
discussion, in the light of the General Principles 
(S/336) submitted to the Security Council, on the 
question of the over-all strength and composition 
of the armed forces to be made available to the 
Security Council by the Member nations of the 
United Nations. Also, it was to make recommen- 
dations to the Military Staff Committee as to the 
over-all strength and composition of the armed 
forces, including the strength of the three services 
—land, sea and air—after the General Principles 
had been approved by the Security Council. 

At its 146th meeting on June 25, 1947, the 
Security Council requested the Miltary Staff Com- 
mittee to submit an estimate of the over-all 
strength of the armed forces which should be made 
available to the Security Council, indicating the 
strength and composition of the separate compo- 
nents and the proportion of that over-all strength 
that should be provided on the basis of equality 
by the five permanent members. 

In response to the request, the Military Staff 
Committee submitted on June 30 a report 
(S/394) to the Council on the subject. The report 
gave a provisional estimate of the over-all strength 
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and composition of the armed forces to be m 
available to the Security Council and also d 
with the question of what proportion of this 0 
all strength might be supplied on the basis 
equality by the five permanent members of 
Security Council. Since the Military Staff Com: 
tee was unable to achieve a common view on fl 
questions, and in view of insufficient time avail: 
for the discussion, the report included the view 
the various delegations of the Miltary Staff C 
mittee. 3 

The report set forth the proposals made by 
French, the United Kingdom and the Un 
States delegations; the Chinese delegation agi 
with the United Kingdom proposal. The USS, 
delegation subsequently confirmed (Press Rel 
MSC/26) that it had submitted to the Mili 
Staff Committee estimates for preliminary and 
formal discussion. The table opposite shows 
estimates submitted. 

With a view to reconciling the provisional 
mates submitted by the various delegations, 
sub-committee established by the Military § 
Committee. informally discussed the question f 
May to December 1947. 

On December 23, the sub-committee submi 
the results of its deliberations to the Military § 
Committee. From that date until July 1948, 
Military Staff Committee formally considered 
report of the sub-committee dealing with the 
lowing elements of this question: 


(a) General positions of the delegations on 
over-all strength and composition of 
armed forces; 

(b) Strength of the land forces; 

(c) Strength and composition of the mi 
forces; 

(d) Strength and composition of the air fo 
(A/620, p. 139). 


By a letter dated July 2, 1948 (S/879), 
Chairman of the Military Staff Committee repo! 


‘to the Security. Council that the Committee's ¢ 


sideration of the sub-committee’s report was 
completed. However, the Military Staff Coms 
tee, the letter informed the Security Council, 
not in a position to undertake the final reviey 
the over-all strength and composition of the aft 


"On June 5, 1946, the Military Staff Committee 
appointed a sub-committee to consider this problem. 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 423. 
sub-committee presented the view of the Chinese, Fre 
United Kingdom and United States delegations on 
question of the standard form of agreement to the J 
tary Staff Committee on August 27, 1946. No fut 
action was taken on this matter during the period cove 
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es to be made available to the Security Council 
Member nations of the United Nations, and so 
ce further progress in this matter towards the 
clusion of the special agreements required by 
icle 43 of the Charter, until agreement had been 
hed in the Security Council on the divergencies 
view on the General Principles given in the 
tt submitted by the Miltary Staff Committee 
the Security Council on April 30, 1947 
336). 
n a further letter dated August 6, 1948 
956), the Chairman of the Military Staff Com- 
tee informed the Security Council on behalf of 
delegations of China, France, the United King- 
a and the United States that since the dispatch 
the letter of August 2 (S/879) the Military 
£ Committee had met to discuss the pursuance 
he tasks entrusted to it as set out in its program 
work of May 16, 1947. These discussions, how- 
t, had again resulted in a stalemate. 
The four delegations mentioned considered that 
smuch as unanimity could not be achieved on 
question of the over-all strength and composi- 
1 of the United Nations armed forces (item 1 
the program of work) it was, a priori, impossi- 
to consider items 2 and 3 dealing with the 
tributions by Member nations. 


The consideration of item 4 of the program of 
work, i.e., preparation of a draft standard form of 
special agreement, was then envisaged, the letter 
stated. However, there again the five delegations 
were unable to agree unanimously that such a study 
could be undertaken before the Military Staff Com- 
mittee had received instructions from the Security 
Council concerning the divergencies noted on some 
of the General Principles contained in the Military 
Staff Committee’s report to the Security Council 
(S/336). 

In conclusion, the letter expressing the views of 
the Chinese, French, United Kingdom and United 
States delegations urged the importance of resolv- 
ing the disagreement which prevailed on some of 
the General Principles which should govern the 
organization of the United Nations armed forces 
and of which the Security Council had been 
apprised as early as April 30, 1947. 

By a letter dated August 16, 1948 (S/971), the 
Chairman of the Military Staff Committee trans- 
mitted to the President of the Security Council a 
letter from the U.S.S.R. delegation to the Military 
Staff Committee. 

Referring to the letter of August 6 expressing 
the view of the other four delegations represented 
on the Military Staff Committee, the U.S.S.R. dele- 
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gation stated that it could not agree with the 
assertion made in this letter that the Military Staff 
Committee could not continue its work. The 
USS.R. delegation considered that the Military 
Staff Committee could continue its work by con- 
secutive examination of the questions set out in 
the program of work adopted by the Military Staff 
Committee on May 16, 1947. A proposal by the 
US.S.R. delegation, that the Military Staff Com- 
mittee begin informal consideration of item 2 of 
the plan to work, had; however, not been accepted 
by the delegations of China, France, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

The US.S.R. delegation admitted that the ab- 
sence of agreed General Principles which should 
govern the organization of the United Nations 
armed forces created difficulties in the work of the 


H. MATTERS BROUGHT TO THE ATTENTION OF THE 
COUNCIL BUT NOT PLACED ON THE AGENDA 


1. Relations of Members of the United 
Nations with Spain 


In its resolution 114(IL) of November 17, 1947, 
concerning the relations of members of the United 
Nations with Spain, the General Assembly ex- 
pressed its confidence that the Security Council 
would exercise its responsibility under the Charter 
as soon as it considered that the situation in regard 
to Spain so required.®? 

On December 13, 1947, the Secretary-General 
transmitted this resolution to the President of the 
Security Council. The Secretary-General’s commu- 
nication was placed on the provisional agenda of 
the 327th meeting of the Security Council on June 
25, 1948. 

The President stated that he had put the matter 
on the provisional agenda in order to ascertain 
whether the situation in Spain required any action 
on the part of the Security Council. He considered 
that it was sufficient for the Council to take note of 
the communication from the Secretary-General. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. was of the 
opinion that the Security Council ought to act upon 
this resolution of the General Assembly. The 
Council should not merely confine itself to taking 
note of the resolution of the General Assembly, 
but should include this item in the agenda and 
discuss the substance of the matter. 
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Military Staff Committee. The U.S.S.R. had alw; 
been of the opinion that for the successful work ¢ 
the Military Staff Committee, it was necessary t 
agree on General Principles. It was of the opini 
that, pending the consideration of the Gene 
Principles by the Security Council, the Mili 
Staff Committee could, in an informal and prelim 
nary manner, consider item 2 of the program ¢ 
work, as it had considered item 1 dealing with t 
estimate of the over-all strength and compositi 
of armed forces. 

At the same time the U.S.S.R. delegation cc 
sidered it inadvisable to discuss the question 0 
standard form of agreement (item 4 of the pi 
gram of work) before the General Principles h 
been agreed upon. 


The representative of Argentina objected tot 
inclusion of this cormmunication in the Co 
agenda, and requested that the matter should 
put to a vote. He considered that the int 
matters of the Government of Spain should 
outside the scope of the interests of the Secu 
Council. 

The representative of the United States believe 
that no action by the Security Council was require 
in this matter. 

The representative of the United Kingdor 
thought that the resolution adopted by the Geneté 
Assembly called for no particular action in & 
circumstances in which the Council found itself 2 
this moment. There was nothing more to be don 
unless the attention of the Security Council wa 
be drawn to some particular new fact necessital 
and justifying any action or intervention on 
part of the Council. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. sté 
that the Security Council had received specif 
authority from the General Assembly to consi 
the question, if consideration was deemed to 
required under the Charter. The Council had eithe 
to refuse to act or refrain from acting under thes 
powers, or it had to accept the responsibility i 
volved therein. It could not simply ignore @ 
matter. He did not agree with the representa 


See p. 52. 


Argentina that consideration of the Spanish 
lestion might be regarded as an ‘interference in 
internal affairs of a state, because the condem- 
rion of the Franco regime was a condemnation 
a regime which had collaborated with the Axis 
wers. 
he representative of Canada stated that, in his 
bw, the Security Council’s responsibility under 
> Charter in this case would not arise unless the 
curity Council were to determine that the situa- 


ANNEX I 


REPRESENTATIVES AND ALTERNATE 

PRESENTATIVES ACCREDITED TO THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL 

(during the period covered by this Yearbook) 


José Arce ; 
Rodolfo Munoz 


Lt.-Colonel W. R. Hodgson 
J. D. L. Hood 


Fernand van Langenhove 
Alternate Joseph Nisot 

Oswaldo Aranha 

Joao Carlos Muniz 
Henrique de Souza Gomes 


Representative General A. G. L. McNaughton 


Alternates L. B. Pearson 
R. G. Riddell 
George Ignatieff 

IN 

epresentatives Quo Tai-chi 
T. FE. Tsiang 

lternates ‘Gale Eisiai 
Shuhsi Hsti 


Alfonso Lépez 

Roberto Urdaneta-Arbelaez 
Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez 
Emilio Toro 


Alexandre Parodi 
Guy de la Tournelle 


Oscar Lange 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy 


Faris el-Khouri 

Emir Adel Arslan 
Fayez el-Khouri 
Rafik Asha 

AINIAN S.S.R.: 

Representative Dmitri Z. Manuilsky 
Vasili A. Tarasenko 


Representative 
Alternates 


Representatives Andrei A. Gromyko 


Yakov A. Malik 
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tion was likely to endanger international peace 
and security. In so far as Spain was concerned, a 
danger for international peace and security did not 
exist. He believed, therefore, that there was no 
present occasion for the matter to engage the 
attention of the Council. 

By a vote of 2 in favor (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
USS.R.) and 1 against (Argentina), with 8 
abstentions, *the Council then decided not to 
include this item in its agenda. 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representatives Sir Alexander Cadogan 
Arthur Creech-Jones 
Philip Noel-Baker 
Alternate Valentine Lawford 
UNITED STATES: 
Representative Warren R. Austin 
Alternates Herschel V. Johnson 


Philip C. Jessup 


ANNEX II 
PRESIDENTS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
1947 

july eee ae esis) 8) “Oscar, Lange “(Poland) 
PATICUISE syrah eles ee . Faris el-Khouri (Syria) 
September indie! A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) 
October Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(United Kingdom) 

November Warren R. Austin (United States) 
December J. D. L. Hood (Australia) 

1948 

January Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium) 
February General A. G. L. McNaughton 
(Canada) 

March ee le Ee lsians.¢Ghina) 
April rund ‘ Alfonso Lépez (Colombia) 
May ... . . . . Alexandre Parodi (France) 
June ts -5 . Faris el-Khouri (Syria) 
iJuel yeas meri Dmitri 7. Manuilsky (Ukrainian S.S.R.) 
August : Yakov A. Malik (U-S.S.R.) 
September Sir Alexander Cadogan 


(United Kingdom) 


ANNEX III 


SENIOR REPRESENTATIVES ACCREDITED 
TO THE MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


(during the period covered by this Yearbook) 


CHINA: 
Army Representative General of the Army Ho Ying- 
chin 

Lt.-General Mow Pong-tsu 

Captain Chow Ying-sung 
(July 1, 1947, to May 31, 
1948) 

Captain Tang Chin-siao (from 
June 1, 1948—) 


Air Representative 
Naval Representative 
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FRANCE: 
Army Representative 
Air Representative 
Naval Representative 


UES:S:R.: 
Army Representative 
Ai Representative 
Naval Representative 
UNITED KINGDOM: 
Army Representative 
Air Representative 


Naval Representative 


UNITED STATES: 
Army Representative 
Air Representative 


Naval Representative 
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Lt.-General P. Billotte 
Brig.-General P. Fay 
Commander V. Marchal (July 
1, 1947, to Jan. 4, 1948) 
Rear-Admiral R. Wietzel 
(from January 5, 1948—) 


Lt.-General A. F. Vasiliev 
Lt.-General A. Sharapov 
Vice-Admiral V. L. Bogdenko 


General Sir Edwin L. Morris 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy 
Garrod (July 1, 1947, to 
May 13, 1948) 

Air Vice-Marshal G. E. Gibbs 
(from May 13, 1948—) 

Admiral Sir Henry Moore 
(July 1, 1947; to February 
29, 1948) 

Rear-Admiral W. R. Slayter 
(from March 1, 1948-) 


Lt.-General M. B. Ridgway 

General J. T. McNarney (July 
1, 1947, to October 9, 
1947) 

Lt.-General H. R. Harmon 
(from October 10, 1947—) 

Admiral H. K. Hewitt 


ANNEX IV 


REP 


RESENTATIVES AND ALTERNATE 


REPRESENTATIVES ACCREDITED TO THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


(during the period covered by this Yearbook) 


ARGENTINA: 
Representative 
Alternate 

AUSTRALIA: 
Representative 
Acting Representative 

BELGIUM: 
Representative 
Alternate 

BRAZIL: 
Representative 


Alternate 
CANADA: 

Representative 
CHINA: 

Representatives 


Deputy 
COLOMBIA: 
Representative 
Alternate 
FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternates 


José Arce 
Rodolfo Mufioz 


H. V. Evatt 
Lt.-Colonel W. R. Hodgson 


Fernand van Langenhove 
Joseph Nisot 


Captain Alvaro Alberto da 
Motta e Silva 
Lt.-Colonel Orlando Rangel 


General A. G. L. McNaughton 


Quo Tai-chi 
T. F. Tsiang 
GED Asta 


Alfonso Lépez 
Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez 


Alexandre Parodi 
Frédéric Joliot-Curie 
Pierre Auger 


POLAND: 
Representative 
Alternate 

SYRIA: 
Representative 
Alternates 


Oscar Lange 
Ignacy Zlotowski 


Faris el-Khouri 
Costi K. Zurayk 
Emir Adel Arslan 
Fayez el-Khouri 
Rafik Asha 


UKRAINIAN S.S.R.: 


Representative 

Deputy 
U.S.S.R.: 

Representatives 


Dmitri Z. Manuilsky 
Vasili A. Tarasenko 


Andrei A. Gromyko 
Yakov A. Malik 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative 
Alternates 


UNITED STATES: 


Representative 
Deputy 


Sir Alexander Cadogan 
Sir James Chadwick 
Sir George Thomson 
Alexander King 


Warren R. Austin 
Frederick H. Osborn 


ANNEX V 


REPRESENTATIVES AND ALTERNATE 
REPRESENTATIVES ACCREDITED TO THE 
COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL 


ARMAMENTS 


(during the period covered by this Yearbook) 


ARGENTINA: 
Representative 
Alternates 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representative 


BELGIUM: 
Representative 
Alternate 


BRAZIL: 
Representative 


CANADA: 
Representative 


CHINA: 
Representatives 


COLOMBIA: 
Representatives 


Alternate 


FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternate 


POLAND: 
Representative 
Alternate 


SYRIA: 
Representative 


José Arce 
Rodolfo Mufoz 
Enrique Ferrer Vieyra 


Lt.-Colonel W. R. Hodgson 


Fernand van Langenhove 
Joseph Nisot 


Joao Carlos Muniz 
General A. G. L. McNaughton 


Quo Tai-chi 
T. F. Tsiang 


Alfonso Lopez 


Roberto Urdaneta-Arbelaez 
Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez 


Alexandre Parodi 
Guy de la Tournelle 


Oscar Lange 
Ksawery Pruszynski 


Faris el-Khouri 


UKRAINIAN S&.S.R.: 


Representative 
Alternate 


Dmitri Z. Manuilsky 
Vasili A. Tarasenko 
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PSro.R.: 
Representatives Andrei A. Gromyko 
Yakov A. Malik 
INITED KINGDOM: 
Representative Sir Alexander Cadogan 
JNITED STATES: 
Representative Warren R. Austin 
Alternates Ralph A. Bard 
Frederick H. Osborn 


ANNEX VI 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE CONSULAR 
COMMISSION AT BATAVIA 


\USTRALIA: 

Representative Charles Eaton 
3ELGIUM:: 

Representative Paul Vanderstichelen 
CHINA: 

Representative  Tsiang Chia-tung 
“RANCE: 

Representative Etienne Raux 
JNITED KINGDOM: 

Representative Francis M. Shepherd 
JNITED STATES: 

Representative Charles A. Livengood 


ANNEX VII 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE COMMITTEE 
OF GOOD OFFICES IN INDONESIA 


: 
(during the period covered by this Yearbook) 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representatives Richard C. Kirby 

Thomas K. Critchley 

3ELGIUM: 

Representatives Paul van Zeeland 
R. Herremans 

UNITED STATES: 

| Representatives Frank Graham 

Coert du Bois 
Merle Cochran 


ANNEX VIII 


| REPRESENTATIVES ON THE UNITED 

_ NATIONS COMMISSION FOR INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 

ar 
_ Representative Ricardo J. Siri 


Alternate Carlos A. Leguizamon 
“iors 

Representative Egbert Graeffe 
| Alternate Harry Graeffe 
COLOMBIA: 


Representative Alfredo Lozano 
Alternate Hernando Samper 
CHOSLOVAKIA: 
Representative Josef Korbel 


UNITED STATES: 
Representative J. Klahr Huddle 
Alternate C. Hawley Oakes 


ANNEX Ix 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE PALESTINE 
TRUCE COMMISSION 


BELGIUM: 
Representative Jean Nieuwenhuys 
FRANCE: 
Representative René Neuville 
UNITED STATES: 
Representative Thomas C. Wasson (assassinated in 


May 1948) 
Acting Repre- William C. Burdett (from May to 
sentative June 1948) 


Representative John J. MacDonald (appointed on 
June 25, 1948) 


ANNEX X 


MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN RULES OF 
PROCEDURE OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL" 


Amended rules adopted by the Council at its 222nd 
meeting on December 9, 1947 (S/96/Rev.3) : 


Rule 58 


“Any State which desires to become a Member of the 
United Nations shall submit an application to the Secre- 
tary-General. This application shall contain a declara- 
tion made in a formal instrument that it accepts the 
obligations contained in the Charter.” 


Rule 60 


“The Security Council shall decide whether in its judg- 
ment the applicant is a peace-loving State and is able 
and willing to carry out the obligations contained in the 
Charter, and accordingly whether to recommend the ap- 
plicant State for membership. 

“If the Security Council recommends the applicant 
State for membership, it shall forward to the General 
Assembly the recommendation with a complete record of 
the discussion. 

“If the Security Council does not recommend the ap- 
plicant State for membership or postpones the considera- 
tion of the application, it shall submit a special report 
to the General Assembly with a complete record of the 
discussion. 

“In order to ensure the consideration of its recom- 
mendation at the next session of the General Assembly 
following the receipt of the application, the Security 
Council shall make its recommendation not less than 
twenty-five days in advance of a regular session of the 
General Assembly, nor less than four days in advance 
of a special session. 

“In special circumstances, the Security Council may 
decide to make a recommendation to the General As- 
sembly concerning an application for membership subse- 
quent to the expiration of) the time-limits set forth in 
the preceding paragraph.” 


“For original text see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 455-59, and doc. S/96. 


IV. The Economic and Social Council 


A. THE CHARTER AND THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL" 


The Charter establishes an Economic and Social 
Council as a principal organ which, under the 
authority of the General Assembly, devotes itself 
tO promoting international economic and social 
co-operation. 

The Council consists of eighteen Members of 
the United Nations. Its members are elected by 
the General Assembly for a’ term of three years. 
A retiring member is eligible for immediate re- 
election. Each member has one representative. 

The Charter recognizes that conditions of sta- 
bility and well-being are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. With a view to creating 
such conditions the United Nations undertakes 
to promote: 

(a) higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development; 

(b) solutions of international, economic, social, 
health and related problems; and international cul- 
tural and educational co-operation; and 

(c) universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion. 

All Members pledge themselves to take joint 
and separate action in co-operation with the United 
Nations for the achievement of these purposes. 

The United Nations is conceived to be a centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these economic, social and other pur- 
poses. In the economic and social fields there are 
in existence various specialized agencies established 
by inter-governmental agreement. The Charter 
authorizes the United Nations to bring such 
agencies into relationship with the United Nations 
and to co-ordinate their policies and activities, and 
furthermore to create such new agencies as it 
deems necessary for the accomplishment of its 
economic and social purposes. 


1. Powers and Functions of the 
Economic and Social Council 


The responsibility for the discharge of the 
functions of the United Nations in the econom 
and social fields is vested in the General Assemb 
and, under the authority of the General Assemb! 
in the Economic and Social Council. 

The principal functions and powers of # 
Economic and Social Council are: 

(a) to make or initiate studies and repot 
with respect to international economic, soci 
cultural, educational, health and related matte 
and to make recommendations with respect to ai 
such matters to the General’ Assembly, to # 
Members of the United Nations and to the sp 
cialized agencies concerned; 

(b) to make recommendations for the purpo 
of promoting respect for, and observance < 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for a 

(c) to prepare draft conventions for subm 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect 
matters falling within its competence; and 

(d) to call, in accordance with the rules pt 
scribed by the United Nations, international co 
ferences on matters falling within its competen 

As regards the specialized agencies, the Ec 
nomic and Social Council may: 

(a) enter into agreements with any of t 
specialized agencies, defining the terms on whi 
the agencies shall be brought into relationsh 
with the United Nations, such agreements bei 
subject to approval by the General Assembly; 

(b) co-ordinate the activities of the specializ 


1This Section is a summary of the Charter provisic 
relating to the Economic and Social Council. The mi 
provisions are contained in Chapter IX, Articles 55+ 
which sets forth the objectives and functions of 1 
United Nations in the realm of international econor 
co-operation, and Chapter X, Articles 61-72, which ' 
fines the composition, functions and powers, voting é 
procedure of the Economic and Social Council. Od 
provisions are to be found in Articles 7, 15, 17-18, | 
96, 98, and 101 of the Charter. 
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agencies through consultation with and recom- 
mendations to such agencies and through recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly and to the 
Members of the United Nations; 

(c) take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
feports from the specialized agencies, and make 
atrangements with the Members of the United 
Nations and with the specialized agencies to 
obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 

“to its own recommendations and to recommenda- 
\tions on matters falling within its competence 
ies by the General Assembly; and 

(d) communicate its observations on these 

\feports to the General Assembly. 
_ Any financial and budgetary arrangements with 
‘the specialized agencies are to be considered and 
/ approved by the General Assembly, which is also 
to examine the administrative budgets of such 
| specialized agencies with a view to making recom 
Bc dctions to the agencies concerned. 
' The Economic and Social Council may furnish 
Jinformation to the Security Council and is to 
assist the Security Council upon its request. It is 
)to perform such functions as fall within its com- 
petence in connection with the carrying out of 
the recommendations of the General Assembly. 
It may, with the approval of the General Assem- 
by perform services at the request of Members 
of the United Nations and at the request of 
specialized agencies. 

The Council, when so authorized by the Gen- 
etal Assembly, may request advisory opinions of 
the International Court of Justice on legal ques- 
tions arising within the ‘scope of its activities. 

The Secretary-General is to act in that capacity 
in all meetings of the Economic and Social Coun- 
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cil and is to assign a permanent staff to the 
Economic and Social Council. 


2. Voting and Procedure 


Bach member of the Council has one vote. 
Decisions of the Economic and Social Council 
are made by a majority of the members present | 
and voting. 

The Charter provides that the Council shall 
set up commissions in the economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights and 
such other commissions as may be required for 
the performance of its functions. 

The Council is to invite any Member of the 
United Nations to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations on any matter of particular con- 
cern to that Member. 

The Economic and Social,Council may make 
arrangements for representatives of the specialized 
agencies to patticipate, without vote, in its delib- 
erations and ih those of the commissions estab- 
lished by it, and for its representatives to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

It may also make suitable arrangements for 
consultation with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within its com- 
petence, both international and, where appropriate, 
national non-governmental organizations after con- 
sultation with the Member of the United Nations 
congerned. 

The Economic and Social Council adopts its 
own rules of procedure. It meets as required in 
accordance with its rules, which include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


B. MEMBERSHIP AND OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen Members of the United Nations, elected 
by the General Assembly. Members serve for 
three-year terms of office and are eligible for 
immediate re-election. 


The following were the membets of the Coun- 
il during the period under review (June 30, 
1947, to September 21, 1948): 


_ Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, U.S.S.R. and 
United Kingdom (to December 31, 1947); 


Canada, Chile, China, France, Netherlands and Peru 
(to December 31, 1948); 


Byelorussian S.S.R., Lebanon, New Zealand, Turkey, 
United States and Venezuela (to December 31, 1949); 


Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Poland, U.S.S.R. and 
United Kingdom (from January 1, 1948). 


The following were officers of the Council during 


the period under review: 
Fifth Session: 
President: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) 
First Vice-President: Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) 
Second Vice-President: Alberto Arca-Parro (Peru) 
Sixth and Seventh Sessions: 
President: Charles Malik (Lebanon) 
First Vice-President: Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) 
Second Vice-President: Leonid I. Kaminsky (Byelo- 
russian §.S.R.) 


During the fifth session Mr. Papanek acted as 
President during the absence of Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, 
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C. ORGANIZATION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCT 


1. Subsidiary Organs 
* 

Subsidiary organs reporting to the Council are 
of five types: 

(1) Functional Commissions and Sub-Commis- 

sions 

(2) Regional Commissions 

(3) Standing Committees 

(4) Ad hoc Committees 

(5) Special Bodies 


a. FUNCTIONAL COMMISSIONS AND 
SUB-COMMISSIONS 


The Council has established the following func- 
tional commissions (in order of their establish- 
ment): 


(1) Economic and Employment 
Sub-Commissions: 
Employment and Economic Stability 
Economic Development 
(2) Transport and Communications 
(3) Statistical 
Sub-Commission: 
Statistical Sampling 
Committee on Statistical Classification 
(4) Human Rights 
Sub-Commissions: 
Freedom of Information and of the Press 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities . 
Drafting Committee on the International Bill of 
Human Rights 
(5) Social 
(6) Status of Women 
(7) Narcotic Drugs 
(8) Fiscal 
(9) Population 


The following are the members and terms of 
reference of these Commissions.” 


(1) Economic and Employment Commission 
Members of this Commission are: 


Belgium, Brazil, France, Poland and United Kingdom 
(elected for two years, to serve until December 31, 1948) ; 

Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, India and Norway 
(elected for three years, to serve until December 31, 
1949) ; 

Australia, Byelorussian S.S.R., Cuba, U.S.S.R. and 
United States (elected for four years, to serve until 
December 31, 1950). 


This Commission advises the Council on eco- 
nomic questions in order to promote higher stand- 
ards of living. In particular, it advises the Coun- 
cil on: 

(a) the prevention of wide fluctuations in 


economic activity and the promotion of full em 
ployment by the co-ordination of national fu 
employment policies and by international actiot 

(b) problems of the reconstruction of deva: 
tated areas and other urgent problems arising frot 
the war, so as to help various Members of th 
United Nations whose territories have bee 
devastated as a result of the war; and 

(c) the promotion of economic developmer 
and progress, with special regard to the problen 
of less developed areas. 

It draws the attention of: the Council to th 
probable influence of policies and activities « 
the other commissions of the Council, the specia 
ized agencies or other international organizatior 
on these matters. 

The Sub-Commission on Employment an 
Economic Stability is composed of seven petsot 
selected by the Economic and Employment Con 
mission for three-year terms. It studies nation: 
and international full employment policies an 
fluctuations in economic activity, and analyzes tk 
causes of these fluctuations. It advises the Con 
mission on the most appropriate methods of pri 
moting full employment and economic stabilit 

The Sxzb-Commission on Economic Develo; 
ment is composed of seven persons selected | 
the Economic and Employment Commission fc 
three-year terms. It studies and advises the Con 
mission on the principles and problems of lon; 
term economic development with particular a 
tention to the inadequately developed parts of th 
world, with the object of: 


(a) promoting the fullest and most effectix 
utilization of national resources, labor and capita 
and 

(b) raising the level of consumption. 


(2) Transport and Communications Commission 
Members of this Commission are: 


Brazil, India, Netherlands, Poland and United Kin 
dom (elected for two years, to serve until December 3 
1948) ; 

Chile, China, France, Norway and Union of Sou 
Africa (elected for three years, to serve until Decemb 
31, 1949); 

Czechoslovakia, Egypt, U.S.S.R., United States ar 
Yugoslavia (elected for four years, to serve until Decer 
ber 31, 1950). 


This Commission assists the Council in its tasl 


*For names of representatives on the Commissions, s 
Annex II, pp. 699-703. 
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j relating to transport and communication problems. 
In particular it: 

(a) advises the Council on the co-ordination of 
the work of the specialized agencies in the sphere 
of transport and communications; 

| (b) advises the Council in fields where no 
j permanent international organization yet exists 
jand on problems which concern more than one 
| sphere of transport or communications; 

_ (c) suggests to the Council the creation of new 
agencies, the conclusion of new conventions or 
i the revision of existing conventions; 

_ (d) acts as conciliator, when so authorized, in 
‘cases of dispute between states and/or specialized 
agencies on international transport and commu- 
“nications problems; and 

_ (e) assists the Security Council and the Trus- 
teeship Council, if requested to do so by the 
_ Economic and Social Council. 


| (3) Statistical Commission 

_ Members of this Commission are: 

; China, Netherlands, U.S.S.R. and United States (elect- 

| ed for two years, to serve until December 31, 1948); 
Canada, India, Mexico and Ukrainian S.S.R. (elected 

for three years, to serve until December 31, 1949); 
_ France, Norway, Turkey and United Kingdom (elect- 
| ed for four years, to serve until December 31, 1950). 


. The Commission assists the Council in: 


(a) promoting the development of national 
‘Statistics and the improvement of their com- 
| parability; 
| (b) advising the organs of the United Nations 
/on general questions relating to the collection, 
‘interpretation and dissemination of statistical 
_ information; 
' (c) promoting the improvement of statistics 
and statistical methods generally; 
_ (d) co-ordinating the statistical work of spe- 
Cialized agencies; and 

(e) developing the central statistical services 
of the Secretariat of the United Nations. 
| The Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 
is composed of five experts elected by the Statis- 
tical Commission for an indefinite period. 

The Sub-Commission examines methods used 
in the application of statistical sampling and con- 
: siders possible additional uses of statistical sam- 


pling methods. 

The Committee on Statistical Classification is 
composed of eight persons elected by the Com- 
Mission who also serve as representatives of their 
governments. 

The Committee studies the methods of indus- 
trial classification of different countries for the 
purpose of securing comparability of classification 
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of all branches of economic activity. It also makes 
recommendations to the Commission on steps to 
be taken towards the standardization of classifica- 
tion. 


(4) Commission on Human Rights 

Members of this Commission are: 

Byelorussian S.S.R., China, Lebanon, Panama, United 
Kingdom and Uruguay (elected for two years, to serve 
until December 31, 1948); 

Egypt, France, India, Iran, Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
U.S.S.R. (elected for three years, to serve until December 
31, 1949); 

Australia, Belgium, Chile, Philippines, United States 
and Yugoslavia (elected for four years, to serve until 
December 31, 1950). 


This Commission studies problems relating to: 

(a) an international bill of rights; 

(b) international declarations or conventions 
on civil liberties, freedom of information and 
similar matters; 

(c) the protection of minorities; and 

(d) the prevention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, language or religion. 

The Sub-Commission on the Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press is composed of twelve 
persons elected by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in the first instance from a list of persons nomi- 
nated by the Commission on Human Rights. 
Originally, members of the Sub-Commission were 
elected for one year to serve until December 31, 
1947, but their terms of office were extended. 

This Sub-Commission examines what rights, 
obligations and practices should be included in 
the concept of freedom of information and reports 
to the Commission on issues arising from the ex- 
amination. 

The Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities is composed 
of twelve persons elected for two-year terms by 
the Economic and Social Council in the first in- 
stance from a list of persons nominated by the 
Commission on Human Rights. 

It examines the principles to be applied in 
these fields and makes recommendations on urgent 
problems. 

The Drafting Committee on the International 
Bill of Human Rights is composed of representa- 
tives of eight Members elected by the Commission 
for an indeterminate period. 

The Drafting Committee was assigned the 
function of reviewing suggestions and observa- 
tions made by members of the Commission on 
Human Rights and, after a careful study of the 
subject, submitting to the Commission a draft 
of an International Bill of Human Rights. 
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(5) Social Commission 
Members of this Commission are: 


Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Union of South Af- 
rica, U.S.S.R. and United States (elected for two years, 
to serve until December 31, 1948); 

Colombia, Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia (elected for three years, to 
serve until December 31, 1949); 

Canada, China, Denmark, Ecuador,, Iraq and Poland 
(elected for four years, to serve until December 31, 
1950). 


This Commission advises the Council on: 

(a) social questions of a general character, 
and in particular on all matters in the social field 
not covered by specialized inter-governmental 
agencies; 

(b) practical measures that may be needed in 
the social field; measures needed for the co-ordi- 
nation of activities in the social field; and 

(c) such international agreements and con- 
ventions on any of these matters as may be tre- 
quired, and on their execution. 

The matters in the social field which the Com- 
mission deals with include, inter alia, standards of 
living, housing and town planning, family assist- 
ance, child welfare, youth guidance, prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders, social aspects 
of migration, and refugees. 


(6) Commission on the Status of Women 

Members of this Commission are: 

Australia, Byelorussian §.$.R., China, Guatemala and 
India (elected for two years, to serve until December 31, 
1948); 

Mexico, Syria, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United 
States (elected for three years, to serve until December 
31949): 

Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Turkey and Venezuela 
(elected for four years, to serve until December 31, 


1950). 


This Commission prepares recommendations 
and reports to the Council on promoting women’s 
rights in political, economic, social and education- 
al fields. 

It may also make recommendations to the 
Council on urgent problems requiring immediate 
attention in the field of women’s rights. 


(7) Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
Members of this Commission, elected on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1946, for three years, are: 
Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, 


Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 


This Commission: 
(a) assists the Council in exercising such pow- 
ers of supervision over the application of inter- 
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national conventions and agreements dealing wi 
narcotic drugs as may be assumed by or conte 
on the Council; 

(b) carries out such functions entrusted to th 
League of Nations Advisory Committee on Traffi 
in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs by th 
international conventions on narcotic drugs as th 
Council has found necessary to assume and cos 
tinue; | 

(c) advises the Council on all matters pertais 
ing to the control of narcotic drugs and preparé 
such draft international conventions as are nece: 
sary; 

(d) considers what changes may be require 
in the existing machinery for the internation: 
control of narcotic drugs and submits proposa' 
to the Council; and 

(e) performs such other functions relating 1 
narcotic drugs as the Council may direct. . 


(8) Fiscal Commission 

Members of this Commission are: 

Belgium, Czechoslovakia, India, New Zealand ar 
United States (elected for two years, to serve until D 
cember 31, 1948); 

Colombia, Cuba, Lebanon, Poland and U.S.S.R. (elew 
ed for three years, to serve until December 31, 1949) 

China, France, Ukrainian S.$.R., Union of South Af) 
ca and United Kingdom (elected for four years, to ser 
until December 31, 1950). : 


This Commission studies and advises tl 
Council in the field of finance, particularly in i 
legal, administrative and technical aspects. 


(9) Population Commission 

Members of this Commission are: 

China, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United Stat 
(elected for two years, to serve until December 3 
1948); 

Australia, Canada, France and Ukrainian S.S.R. (eles 
ed for three years, to serve until December 31, 1949? 

Brazil, Netherlands, Peru and Yugoslavia (elected f 
four years, to serve until December 31, 1950). 


This Commission studies and advises the Coune 
on: 

(a) population changes, factors associated wil 
such changes, and policies designed to influent 
these factors; 

(b) inter-relationship of economic and soc 
conditions and population trends; and 

(c) migratory movements of population ay 
factors associated with such movements. 


b, REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The Council had established the followit 
regional commissions: 


(1) Economic Commission for Europe 

(2) Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East 

(3) Economic Commission for Latin America 


The following are their members and terms of 
reference: * 


(1) Economic Commission for Europe 
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This Commission consists of the European 
Members of the United Nations and the United 
States. Its members are: 
Belgium, Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR., 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States and Yugo- 
sslavia. 
i The Commission, with the agreement of the 
country concerned: 
t (a) initiates and participa’es in measures to 
"facilitate concerted action for: 
i (i) the economic recons‘ruction of Europe; 
(ii) raising the level of European economic 
activity; 
(iii) maintaining and strengthening the 
economic relations of the European countries 
{ both among themselves and with other countries 
4 
i 


of the world. 

' (b) investigates and studies economic and 
“technological problems and developments within 
“member countries of the Commission and within 
'|Europe generally; 
- (c) collects, evaluates and disseminates eco- 
‘jnomic, technological and statistical information. 
f The Commission may consult with the repre- 
isentatives of the Allied Control Authorities of 
ithe occupied countries on matters concerning the 
‘economies of these countries in relation to the 
jest of the European economy. It may also consult 
with other Members of the United Nations and 
junder certain conditions with other states not 
membets of the United Nations on matters of 
Particular concern to them, and with specialized 
agencies and non-governmental organizations. 

The headquarters of the Commission are at 
Geneva. 

The Economic and Social Council is to decide 
before the end of 1951 whether the Commission 
is to continue or to be terminated, and if it is 
to continue, what changes, if any, should be made 
in its terms of reference. 

' The Economic Commission for Europe has 

established a number of subsidiary organs* which 

act in a consultative and advisory capacity, report- 

ing on their activities and making recommenda- 

tions in their fields to the Commission. They are 
: 
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authorized to present certain tecommendations 
direct to interested governments, but may not 
take any action with respect to any country with- 
out the approval of the government of that coun- 
try. 

Committees and sub-committees of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe are composed of 
interested members of the Commission and such 
other European states as the Commission decides. 


(2) Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
Members of this Commission are: 


Australia, Burma, China, France, India, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Siam, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom and United States. 


Any state in the area which may later become 
a Member of the United Nations may be admitted 
as a member of this Commission. Burma and 
Pakistan became members of the Commission 
under this provision. 

Other Members of the United Nations may par- 
ticipate in a consultative capacity when the Com- 
mission considers matters of particular concern 
to them. 

Certain territories, or parts of territories, are 
admitted to associate membership in the Com- 
mission without voting privileges. The following 
associate members have been admitted by the 


- Commission: 


Cambodia; Ceylon; Hong Kong; Laos; and Malayan 
Union, Singapore, North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak (these 
five jointly represented as one associate member). 

The terms of reference of this Commission 
ate broadly the same as those of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

The headquartets of the Commission are at 
Shanghai. 

The Economic and Social Council is to decide 
before the end of 1951 whether the Commission 
is to continue or be terminated, and if it is to 
continue, what changes, if any, should be made 
in its terms of reference. 


(3), Economic Commission for Latin America 

This Commission consists of the Members of 
the United Nations in North, Central, and South 
America and in the Caribbean area, and France, 
the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. Its 
members are as follows: 

Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Hofduras, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


*For names of representatives on the Commissions, see 
Annex II, pp. 703-05. 
“For list, see Economic Commission for Europe, p. 524. 
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Other Members of the United Nations may par- 
ticipate in a consultative capacity in the work of 
the Commission when it considers matters of par- 
ticular concern to them. 

Certain territories, or parts or groups of terri- 
tories in Central and South America and the Carib- 
bean area may be admitted by the Commission 
to associate membership without voting privileges. 

The Commission operates within the terri- 
tories of its members and associate members in 
Central and South America and in the Caribbean 
area. With the agreement of the country con- 
cerned, it: 

(a) initiates and participates in measures to 
facilitate concerted action for: 

(1) dealing with economic problems arising 
out of the war; 

(ii) raising the level of economic activity 
in Latin America; 

(iii) maintaining and strengthening the eco- 
nomic relations of the Latin American countries 
both among themselves and with the other 
countries of the world; 

(b) investigates and studies economic and 
technological problems and developments in Latin 
American territories. 

The Commission makes recommendations di- 
rectly to governments and specialized agencies 
concerned, subject to the Council’s prior approval 
of proposals for activities affecting the world’s 
economy. To avoid duplication, the Commission 
co-ordinates its activities with those of specialized 
agencies and inter-governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations, in particular with the Pan 
American Union and as may be necessary with the 
Caribbean Commission. 

The Economic and Social Council is to decide 
before the end of 1951 whether the Commission 
is to continue or be terminated, and if it is to 
continue, what changes, if any, should be made 
in its terms of reference. 


c. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The Economic and Social Council has four 

standing committees:® 

(1) Committee on Negotiations with Inter- 
Governmental Agencies (President and 
eleven members ) 

(2) Committee on Arrangements for Consulta- 
tion with Non-Governmental Organ- 
izations (Council NGO Committee) 
(President and five members) 

(3) Agenda Committee (President, the two 
Vice-Presidents and two members) 
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(4) Interim Committee on Programme 
Meetings (President and five membet 


d. Ad hoc COMMITTEES® 


Apart from sessional committees (Econom 
Social, Human Rights, Co-ordination), whi 
meet only during sessions of the Council, 1 
Council has from time to time established ad | 
committees to deal with particular problems, 
example, the ad hoc Committee to study the fact 
bearing upon the establishment of an econor 
commission for the Middle East, the ad hoc Co 
mittee on Genocide, the Council’s Special Comm 
tee on United Nations Appeal for Children 2 
the ad hoc Committee on Procedure.® 


e. SPECIAL BopIEs * 


(1) Permanent Central Opium Board 
4 


The Board is composed of eight persons — 
pointed by the Economic and Social Council. 7 
Council must give consideration to appointi 
in equitable proportions, persons who posses: 
knowledge of the drug situation in producing < 
manufacturing countries on the one hand and 
consuming countries on the other and who 
connected with those countries. Members of 
Board may not hold any office which puts th 
in direct dependence on their governments. 

The Permanent Central Opium Board was est 
lished by the Opium Convention of February 
1925, which was amended by the Protocol 
December 11, 1946. It is an independent org 
ization connected administratively with the Uni 
Nations. 

The Board is charged with the general in 
national supervision of the narcotics trade, < 
receives statistics from governments which 
parties to the Convention, on the basis of wh 
it reports annually to the contracting parties : 
to the Economic and Social Council. If the 
formation it receives leads it to conclude that | 
country is accumulating excessive quantities 
narcotic drugs, the Board has the right to rec 
mend that no further exports of narcotics s| 
be made to that country. 


(2) Supervisory Body 
The Supervisory Body was established by 
1931 Convention for the Limitation of the Ma 


'For membership of these committees, see Annex 
p. 705. 

°The procedural committee at the fifth session 
called the Committee on Procedural Questions. 

"For membership of these bodies, see Annex II, p. — 
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| facture and Regulation of the Distribution of 
| Narcotic Drugs, which was amended by the 
| Protocol of December 11, 1946. It is composed of 
| four experts, and under the Protocol, when re- 
‘appointed, they were to be nominated as follows: 
one by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, one 
| by the Permanent Central Opium Board and two by 
| the World Health Organization. 

| The Board examines the estimates of govern- 
| ments for each country’s needs for narcotic drugs 
| for medical and scientific purposes and prepares 
‘estimates for any territories for which data have 
' not been provided. It publishes an annual state- 
| ment fixing the limits for the following years of 
imports, manufacture, etc., for every territory in 
the world. 


1 
: 
: 


(3) United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 


_ The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund was established by the General 
Assembly on December 11, 1946. It reports to 
the Economic and Social Council. 
_ The Executive Board of the Fund consists of 
25 Member Governments nominated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in its resolution establishing the 
| Fund and any other Government designated by the 
| Economic and Social Council on the Board’s recom- 
mendation (Switzerland has been so designated). 
_ The Fund consists of any assets made available 
| by UNRRA or any voluntary contributions made 
available by governments, voluntary agencies, in- 
dividual or other sources. 
It is utilized for the benefit of children and 
adolescents of countries which were victims of 
/ aggression and to assist in their rehabilitation; 
for the benefit of children and adolescents of coun- 
| tties which were receiving assistance from 
UNRRA,; for child health purposes generally; and 
to safeguard the health of expectant and nursing 
mothers. 


2. Specialized Agencies in Relationship 
with the United Nations * 


Agreements have been signed bringing the 
following specialized agencies into relationship 
with the United Nations: 


International Labour Organisation (ILO) 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

International Monetary Fund 
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Universal Postal Union(UPU) 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


Agreements have been negotiated with the 
following specialized agencies, or their prepara- 
tory commissions: 


International Refugee Organization (IRO)® 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) 


Negotiations for agreements with the Inter- 
national Trade Organization (ITO) or its Interim 
Commission and the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization (WMO) have been authorized by the 
Economic and Social Council. 


3. Non-Governmental Organizations in 
Consultative Status *° 


There are three categories of non-governmental 
organizations which have been granted consulta- 
tive status with the Economic and Social Council. 


CATEGORY A 


These are organizations which have a basic in- 
terest in most of the activities of the Council, and 
are closely linked with the economic and social 
life of the areas which they represent. 

They may submit items for inclusion on the pro- 
visional- agenda of the Council and whenever the 
Council discusses such an item the organization 
may introduce and explain it. The President of 
the Council, with the Council's consent, may invite 
the organization to make in the course of discus- 
sion a further statement for purposes of clarifica- 
tion. These organizations may also send observers 
to public meetings of the Council and circulate 
written communications to Council members. They 
may be invited to consult with the standing com- 
mittee of the Council, if the Council so desires 
or the organizations so request. 


CATEGORY B 


These are organizations which have a special 
competence, but are concerned specifically with 
only a few of the fields of activity covered by the 
Council. 


®For functions and membership of the agencies see Part 
Two, Specialized Agencies, pp. 817-983; for co-ordination 
of their activities by the Council, see pp. 663-82. 

°This agreement has subsequently entered into force, 
with its approval by the General Assembly on November 
18, 1948. 

“For list of these organizations, see p. 694, 
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They may send observers to public meetings 
of the Council. Their communications, however, 
are placed on a list and distributed only on the 
request of a member of the Council. They may be 
invited to consult with the standing committee 
of the Council, if the Council so desires or the 
organizations so request. 


CATEGORY C 


These are organizations which are primarily 
concerned with the development of public opinion 
and with the dissemination of information. 

They have the same privileges as organizations 
in Category B. 


D. SESSIONS OF THE COUNCIL AND ITS COMMISSIONS * 


The Council’s rules of procedure during the 
period under review provided that it was to meet 
at least three times a year at the seat of the United 
Nations, or elsewhere if it so decided. 

The Council held three sessions during the 
period under review: 

Fifth session: July 19—August 17, 1947. 


Sixth session: February 2—March 11, 1948. 
Seventh session: July 19—August 29, 1948. 


The fifth and sixth sessions were held at the 
United Nations temporary headquarters at Lake 
Success, New York; the seventh session was held 
at the Palais des Nations, Geneva. 

During this period the Commissions of the 
Council held the following sessions: 

Economic and Employment Commission 
Third session: April 19-May 6, 1948, at Lake Success. 


Transport and Communications Commission 
Second session: April 12-20, 1948, at Geneva. 
Statistical Commission 
Second session: August 28-September 5, 1947, at Lake 
Success. 
Third session: April 26-May 6, 1948, at Lake Success. 


E. PROCEDURAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


1. Rules of Procedure of the Economic 
and Social Council 


During its fifth session, the Council considered 
at its 112th and 113th meetings on August 12 the 
report of its Committee on Procedural Questions 
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Non-governmental organizations are exclud 
from relationship with the United Nations 
they have legally constituted branches in S 
whose policies are determined and controlled 
the Franco Government. 

They are, however, eligible if: 3 

(a) they have only individual members — 
Spain who are not organized into a legally co) 
stituted branch; 

(b) the branches in Spain though legally co! 
stituted have a purely humanitarian character as 
their policies are not determined and controll 
by the Franco Government; and 

(c) such branches are not active at the prese: 
time. 


Commission on Human Rights ; 
Second session: December 2—17, 1947, at Geneva. 
Third session: May 24—June 18, 1948, at Lake Suc 

Social Commission 
Second session: August 28—September 13, 1947, at 

Success. E 
Third session: April 5-23, 1948, at Lake Success. 

Commission on the Status of Women 
Second session: January 5—19, 1948, at Lake Suc 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
Second session: July 25—August 8, 1947, at 

Success. 
Third session: May 3—22, 1948, at Lake Success. 

Fiscal Commission 
(No session during the period covered.) 

Population Commission 
Second session: August 18—27, 1947, at Lake Suc 
Third session: May 10—25, 1948, at Lake Success. 

Economic Commission for Europe 
Second session: July 5—16, 1947, at Geneva. 
Third session: April 26—-May 8, 1948, at Geneva. © 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
Second session: November 24—December 6, 1947, 

Baguio, Philippines. i 
Third session: June 1-12, 1948, at Ootacamund, In 

Economic Commission for Latin America ; 

First session: June 7—25, 1948, at Santiago de Chil 


Pian 


(E/530 and Corr.1) regarding rules of proced 
of the Council. The Committee had proposed | 


“A more detailed account than in the following pa 
of the matters discussed by the Economic and 
Council is to be found in the United Nations Bulle; 
Al III, Nos. 2-25, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-12, and Vol. 

os. 1-7. 


n 


} nended version of Council rule of procedure no. 
+0 to provide that items submitted by Members, 
pecialized agencies or non-governmental organ- 
izations should reach the Secretary-General not 
ess than 28 days before the first meeting of each 
fession. Revision of rule 10 would also make 
"t necessary to amend rule 14, which refers to the 
tonsideration of the items submitted by the 
Agenda Committee. 
_ The Committee had recommended that the 
Douncil itself should adopt at this session uni- 
‘form rules of procedure for all nine functional 
fommissions, and consider, when it had amended 
its own rules, whether or not these rules should 
be made applicable to the commissions also, It 
suggested that the question of giving particular 
lights to non-governmental organizations in cate- 
yory B having a special relationship to a par- 
ticular commission should be studied by the NGO 
Lommittee. Since the adoption of its recom- 
mendations concerning rules of procedure for 
‘unctional commissions would mean that Council 
ules 65 and 66 would need amending, the Com- 
) mittee had suggested a new formulation. 

| The discussion in the Council centred round 
new rule (60) proposed by the Committee to 
e effect that when a member of a sub-commission 
$ unable to attend a meeting an alternate shall be 
designated to serve in his place with the same 
“Status as the member. Some members felt that 
since members of the sub-commissions were ap- 
pointed in a personal capacity they should not 

e entitled to alternates and that the rule should 
pe deleted. Others thought the Council should 
“approve each such appointee and that they should 
ave no voting rights. Others claimed that to 
deny them voting rights would hinder the work. 
Several amendments to this effect were submitted 
and rejected, and the Council approved rule 60 
as submitted by the Committee. 

Resolutions 99(V) (Amendments to tules 
7 bf procedure of the Economic and Social Council ) 
and 100(V) (Rules of procedure for functional 
tommissions of the Economic and Social Council ) 
ere adopted unanimously after slight amend- 
nent at the 113th meeting.’ 
During its seventh session, the Economic and 
Social Council had before it a proposal (E/751 and 
Corrs. 1 and 2; E/930), submitted by the repre- 
‘ Sentative of France, suggesting a comprehensive 
di tevision of the Council’s rules of procedure; also 


/retary-General bearing on the same subject. 
i) 
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Council, by a vote of 13 to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
adopted resolution 177 (VIL), based on a Ven- 
ezuelan proposal (E/AC.28/W.5) which had 
been amended by several Council members. In 
this resolution the Council expressed the opinion 
that the experience of recent sessions showed the 
need for a comprehensive revision of its rules of 
procedure; and, since it had proved impractical 
for the Council’s Committee on Procedure to un- 
dertake such a revision during the Council’s or- 
dinary sessions, the Council decided to instruct 
the Committee on Procedure to prepare a revised 
text of rules of procedure during the interval 
between the Council’s seventh and eighth sessions. 

While thus deferring until its eighth session 
the question of a comprehensive revision, the 
Council did decide during the seventh session to 
amend two of its rules of procedure: rule 13 
(dealing with the composition of the Council’s 
Agenda Committee) was amended by the addi- 
tion of a provision enabling the Council’s First 
Vice-President to assume the chairmanship of the 
Agenda Committee if the President, who is ex 
officio Chairman of the Agenda Committee, should 
be unable to be present at Committee ‘meetings 
(in the absence of both the President and the 
First Vice-President, the Agenda Committee chair- 
manship would devolve on the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent); and rule 30 (which provides that before 
approving any proposal involving financial ex- 
penditures, Council members should receive from 
the Secretary-General a summary teport of the 
financial implications of the proposal and esti- 
mates of the costs involved in each proposal) was 
amended to provide for the preparation of a sum- 
maty estimate of the financial implications of all 
proposals coming before the Council, for its cir- 
culation to the members as soon as possible after 
the issue of the provisional agenda and for its 
revision as necessary during the session in the light 
of the Council’s discussions. 

The decision to change rules 13 and 30 resulted 
from a recommendation of the Committee on 
Procedure (E/1017) and was taken at the 224th 
meeting of the Council on August 28, 1948.18 
The change in rule 13 was approved by a vote 
of 8 to 3, with 7 abstentions, while the modifica- 
tion of rule 30 was approved unanimously. 

“For text of revised rules of procedure of the Council, 
see Annex III, p. 706. For text of rules of procedure of 
the functional commissions, see Resolutions adopted by 
the Economic and Social Council during its fifth session, 
pp. 92-99. 


“For text of the two amended rules, see Annex III, 
p. 706. 
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2. Financial Implications of Actions 
Taken by the Council 


The modification of rule 30 (see above) was 
only one of the steps taken by the Council con- 
cerning the financial implications of its own 
actions. The Council also, at its 224th meeting 
on August 28, 1948, approved by a vote of 15 
to 0, with 3 abstentions, a resolution based on 
recommendations of the Committee on Pro- 
cedure (E/962). This resolution (175(VII) ) 
provided that: 

(1) in normal circumstances work on any 
project entailing expenditure which cannot, with- 
out detriment to other work already in hand, be 
met within the current budget will not be started 
within the current financial year; 

(2) if the Council wishes to recommend, in 
case of exceptional urgency, the allocation of funds 
to a particular project, so that work can be started 
either before the next ordinary session of the 
Assembly or after the. Assembly has met (but 
during the current financial year), a specific in- 
dication to the Secretary-General to that effect 
shall be included in the resolution approving 
such a project; and 

(3) resolutions of the Council shall, wherever 
appropriate, contain suitable wording to indicate 
the degree of urgency which the Council wishes 
attached to the project in question. 

In its report to the General Assembly’s third 
session (A/625, p. 77), the Economic and Social 
Council observed that “thé final summary of finan- 
cial implications of proposals approved by the 
Council at its sixth session indicated that the di- 
rect additional costs to be incurred in 1948 were 
$635,238 [E/732/Rev. 1 and Corr. 1]”. Similarly, 
proposals approved at the seventh session of the 
Council were estimated to lead to an additional 
expenditure of $43,000 in 1948, and would re- 
quire supplementary estimates for 1949 in the 
amount of approximately $700,000.1* 


3. Records of the Council 


At its sixth session, the Economic and Social 
Council examined resolution 166(II) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly'® and the Assembly’s related request 
that the Council consider whether it would be 
disposed to dispense with verbatim records of its 
meetings. After an exchange of views at its 122nd, 
151st, 164th and 166th plenary meetings on Feb- 
ruary 2 and 24 and March 5 and 8, respectively, 
the Council, by a vote of 12 to 2, with 4 absten- 
tions, adopted resolution 138(VI), based on a 
French proposal (E/698) as amended by several 


Council members. In this resolution, the Cc 
expressed its opinion that the absence of verl 
records reduced the efficiency of the Cov 
work, and requested the General Assembly tc 
vide, at its coming third regular session, the ( 
cil with facilities for preparing and distrib 
verbatim records of its plenary meetings in f 
It also requested the Secretary-General, _ 
ing future reconsideration of the matter b 
Assembly, to take all practicable steps to im; 
the accuracy of summary records and, 
verbatim records were not provided, to make | 
able, if possible, summary records of Council : 
ings as a general rule within 24 hours of the 
of the meetings to which they refer. 

The Council reverted to the matter durir 
seventh session, at its 225th meeting on A 
28, 1948, when it had before it a report (E/ 
of the Secretary-General on the steps he had 
able to take with a view to improving the sum 
records. Also before the Council was a draft 
lution (E/961) in which the Council’s Con 
tee on Procedure recommended that the Co 
request the General Assembly, in consid 
resolution 138(VI), to take into consider 
the views of Council members expressed a 
seventh session. Instead of approving this 
posal, the Council, by a vote of 13 to 3, with 
stention, adopted an alternative draft resol 
(E/916) submitted by the representative o 
United Kingdom. In the resolution (176(V 
the Council took cognizance of the improve 
both in accuracy and speed of production o 
summary records issued during its seventh se 
and requested the Secretary-General to con 
his efforts towards this end, particularly w 
view to reducing the time taken for the transl 
of summary records into the other working 
guage. Furthermore, and in view of the a 
the Council, in the same resolution (176(V 
informed the General Assembly that it now 
sidered itself able to comply with the Assen 
request to dispense for the present with ws 
verbatim records of its meetings. 


4. Relations with the Trusteeshit 
Council ** 


At its fourth session, the Council appoint 
committee consisting of the President and 


“For details regarding the financial implicatio 
Council actions during the sixth and seventh sessior 
Annexes I and II of the Council’s report to the Ge 
Assembly (A/625), pp. 78-79. 

See pp. 155-63. 

See also Trusteeship Council, pp. 731-33. 
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mbers selected by him to confer with rep- 
entatives of the Trusteeship Council on arrange- 
nts for co-operation in dealing with matters of 
nmon concern. 

[he President appointed the members for India 
| Venezuela to be members of the Committee; 
| the representatives of the two Councils pre- 
ted a joint report (E&T/C.1/2 later revised 
E&T/C.1/2/Rev.1 and Corr. 1). 

[he chief recommendations of the Joint Com- 
tee dealt with the activities of the Councils in 
ial and economic fields where there was a 
sstion of overlapping, and with the roles of the 
omissions of the Economic and Social Council 
1 of the specialized agencies. The report stated: 
It is recognized that the Economic and Social Council 
its commissions are empowered to make recommenda- 
IS Or studies of general application on matters within 
ir special provinces. It is also recognized that such 
ymmendations or studies may be made in respect of 
ticular groups of territories such as those within a 
en geographical region or those presenting common 
nomic or social problems. It is, however, recognized 
t Trust Territories should not be singled out for such 
cialist recommendations, except with the concurrence 
he Trusteeship Council.” 


it also recommended that requests by the Trus- 
ship Council for assistance from specialized 
ncies should be sent directly to the specialized 
sncy concerned, the Economic and Social Coun- 
being informed at the same time; and it recog- 
ed that the implementation of the agreements 
th the specialized agencies in matters of con- 
n to the Trusteeship Council was a continuing 
yblem. to be worked out in the light of ex- 
ience. 

In addition, detailed recommendations were 
de concerning notification of meetings, com- 
nication of provisional agenda of each Council 
members of the other, calling of special sessions 
the Councils, reciprocal representation at meet- 
3s of Councils and their commissions, exchange 
documents, representation of the United Na- 
Ms at meetings of specialized agencies and the 
adling of petitions and communications con- 
ning human rights and the status of women. 
Finally, as regards machinery, the report recom- 
nded that the Presidents of the two Councils 
yuld confer with one another as and when 
sessary regarding matters of common concern, 
d that, if the nature of any question warranted 
they should be empowered to convene an ad 
¢ committee composed of an equal number of 
sresentatives (which they should decide) of 
th Councils. 

The report was considered by the Council at 


its 119th plenary meeting on August 16, 1947. 
The Council decided to refer it to the Trustee- 
ship Council together with the record of opinions 
expressed by members of the Economic and Social 
Council. The representatives of New Zealand, 
Canada and the U.S.S.R. expressed criticism of the 
Joint Committee’s recommendations concerning 
petitions on human rights or the status of women 
emanating from Trust Territories. The Com- 
mittee had recommended that as a matter of prin- 
ciple all such petitions should be dealt with by 
the Trusteeship Council, which should communi- 
cate to the appropriate commissions, for such 
assistance as it might desire, those parts of such 
petitions relating to matters of special concern 
to them. The Committee further recommended 
that the Trusteeship Council when considering 
such petitions should consider to which of them 
the procedure adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council for dealing with communications concern- 
ing human rights’? and the status of women'® 
could be applied. 

The New Zealand representative considered 
that the Commission on Human Rights should 
have a brief indication of the substance of com- 
munications on human rights relating to Trust 
Territories, according to the formula already 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council for 
dealing with such communications, but that the 
Trusteeship Council should have the responsibility 
for handling individual complaints. He did not 
think that the Trusteeship Council should com- 
municate directly with the commissions. The 
Canadian representative, assuming that no distinc- 
tion was intended between “communications” and 
“petitions”, thought that the same _ procedure 
should be followed for dealing with such com- 
munications from Non-Self-Governing as from 
self-governing territories. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive thought that the recommendations showed 
a tendency to limit the competence of the Council. 
The French representative supported the recom- 
mendations, but felt that the composition of the 
Joint Committee was not a well-balanced one. 

Pending the meeting of the Joint Committee, 
the President of the Council invited the Trustee- 
ship Council, through its President, to nominate 
representatives to join with the Committee on 
Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies 
in the discussion of articles in which the Trustee- 
ship Council was concerned in draft agreements 
with specialized agencies. Accordingly, repre- 


“See pp. 578-79. 
*8See p. 599. 
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sentatives of the Trusteeship Council participated 
in the negotiations with the Interim Committee 
of the World Health Organization, the Interna- 


tional Bank for Reconstruction and Developm 
the International Monetary Fund and the In 
national Telecommunication Union. 


F, ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


1. Surveys of Economic Conditions and 
Trends 


a. ECONOMIC REPORT 


At its second session, the General Assembly 
adopted resolution. 118 (IL) in which it noted 
with approval that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had made arrangements in its resolution 26 
(IV) for the initiation of regular reports to the 
Council on world economic conditions and trends. 
The Assembly resolution also requested the Sec- 
retary-General to assist the Council and its sub- 
sidiary organs by providing the necessary factual 
surveys and analyses. It also recommended to the 
Council “that it consider a survey of current world 
economic conditions and trends annually, and 
at such other intervals as it considers necessary, in 
the light of its responsibility under Article 55 of the 
Charter to promote the solution of international 
economic problems, higher standards of living, 
full employment and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; that such con- 
sideration include an analysis of the major dis- 
locations of needs and supplies in the world 
economy; that it make recommendations as to the 
appropriate measures to be taken by the General 
Assembly, the Members of the United Nations 

‘and the specialized agencies concerned”. 

During its sixth session, the Council had be- 
fore it the Economic Report: Salient Features of 
the World Economic Situation 1945-47,° which 
had been prepared by the Secretariat. 

The report stated that two years after the end 
of the war the world was producing less than it 
had a decade earlier for a population now 200 
million greater. Shortages of food were the world’s 
number one economic problem. While the eco- 
nomic potential of the United States increased 
enormously during the war, that of many other 
production centres had considerably diminished; 
this shift in the world’s production facilities was 
at the root of the dollar shortage. In the long 
run, the report stated, this shortage could be 
eliminated only by increased production outside 


the United States and the willingness of the Un 
States to accept imports from other count 
Production increases depended on the break 
of bottlenecks in food, fuel, steel and transp 
and of these food was the most crucial bec 
it was strategic in its influence on the rising | 
of living and therefore on the almost unive 
inflation. 

The report stated that some countries were « 
suming 30 per cent less food per capita 1 
before the war while others consumed as m 
as 15 per cent more. 

The lack of economic balance in the world 
manifest not only in the shortages of supply 
was also reflected in unprecedented deficits in 
foreign transactions of most countries. The r 
striking increase in exports was that recordec 
the United States. The report suggested that wl 
inflation could not be checked by monetary 
fiscal measures, direct control of investments 
rationing of essential consumer goods might 
necessary, even though such measures might pi 
difficult to institute for administrative and 
litical reasons. 

The report formed the basis of an exter 
debate which took place at the 145th, 146th, 14 
149th, 150th and 151st plenary meetings of 
Council on February 17, 18, 19 and 24, 19¢ 
The reaction of the Council members was in 
eral favorable and the Secretariat was commet 
for the report. Representatives of the folloy 
countries spoke in the debate: Australia, Bs 
Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, France, Leba 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Poland, Tus 
US.S.R., United Kingdom, United States 
Venezuela. Some of their comments were 
cerned with aspects of the report which they 
could be improved; others dealt with the v 
economic situation and with the situation in | 
different countries. 

The Council unanimously adopted resolt 

“United Nations Publications, Sales No. 1948.1 

The full text of the debate is published in Sw 


ment to the Economic Report, United Nations Pu 
tions, Sales No. 1948.1I.C.2. 
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)2(VI) recommending that the Secretary-Gen- 
al take into consideration, in preparation of 
ture reports, the views expressed by members 
‘the Council and drawing the attention of Mem- 
ss Governments of the United Nations, of the 
sonomic and Employment Commission, and of 
ecialized agencies to the content of the report 
id to the discussion on this subject by members 
the Council at the sixth session. 

The material contained in the Economic Report 
as also discussed by the Sub-Commission on 
mployment and Economic Stability at its second 
ssion and by the Economic and Employment 
ommission at its third session. The Economic 
id Employment Commission stated in the re- 
yt of its third session (E/790 and Add.1) that 
ie “Secretariat, in preparing the Economic Report, 
Ufilled its task of beginning the preparation of 
ita on current world economic conditions and 
ends in conformity with the wishes expressed 
y the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
opuncil and by this Commission”. With regard 
} future issues of the Economic Report, the 
ommission concluded that “the Secretariat should 
2 encouraged to proceed experimentally in the 
reparation of these reports”, that it was inevitable 
at the Secretariat should be guided primarily 
7 the schedule of meetings of the Economic and 
Mcial Council and therefore that those reports 
jould be made available in relation to the sessions 
f the Council rather than to the sessions of 
i¢ Commission or its Sub-Commission. The 
opmmission further recommended that the Sec- 
tariat “endeavour to supplement its economic re- 
arts with additional data on current world trends, 
) that at each session of the Council and the 
Ommission the members would be kept up to 
ate about current world economic developments”. 
1 response to this recommendation, the Secretary- 
eneral made available to the Economic and So- 
al Council at its seventh session a summary of 
le main features of recent economic trends in a 
tinted publication entitled Selected World Eco- 
omic Indices. 


, SURVEY OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
_ PROSPECTS OF EUROPE 

“At its third session, the Economic Commission 
& Europe had before it the Survey of the Eco- 
omic Situation and Prospects of Europe (E/ECE/- 
.1),21 prepared by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
ic Commission for Europe. The Survey, which 
the first in a series of reports which the Com- 
ssion’s Secretariat plans to publish, contained 


a comprehensive analysis of Europe’s most pressing 
economic problems. At the same time, it indicated 
the efforts which were believed necessary in order 
to achieve economic recovery in Europe. 

The Survey consisted of four main parts: 

(1) “The Recovery in Production” 

(2) “The Recovery in Trade” 


(3) “The Balance of Payments” 
(4) “Problems of European Reconstruction” 


The fourth of these parts had chapters dealing with 
the problems of inflation, of intra-European trade 
and of production. In addition the Swrvey con- 
tained a number of appendices and a number of 
tables. Appendix A contained an analysis of the 
economic plans of European countries. The first 
part of the appendix dealt with the economic plans 
of the countries of central and southeastern 
Europe; the second part, with the fourth Five- 
Year Plan of the USS.R.; and the third part, 
with the economic plans of the sixteen countries 
participating in the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Appendix B contained a 
number of notes on sources and methods. 

The Survey was the subject of an extended de- 
bate in the Economic Commission for Europe 
during which the representatives expressed the 
wish that the Secretariat prepare a similar survey 
each year. : 


c. ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR 
East, 1947 


An Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1947, was prepared by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, in 
accordance with a resolution of the Commission at 
its second session requesting the Secretariat to 
publish a comprehensive annual survey on eco- 
nomic conditions and problems within the scope 
of ECAFE. 

The Survey, which was published in July 1948, 
reflected the situation in the area concerned as of 
the end of 1947. 

Topics dealt with in the Swrvey include ques- 
tions relating to national income, population, land 
utilization, agricultural production, mining and 
industry, transport and communications, labor, 
currency and banking, international trade and 
balance of payments. 

The introduction to the 234-page document 
stated that the Swrvey clearly brought out such 
features of the economy of Asia and the Far East 
as low national income, excessive dependence up- 
on agriculture, lack of diversification of economy, 
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a high degree of population pressure and little 
industrialization. Thus it became evident that 
“even the low pre-war levels of income have not 
been maintained”, being offset, in the few coun- 
tries where national income had increased, by 
growth of population. 

The standard of living of the people, the Survey 
found, “has been very low [and] has become low- 
er in the years during and after the wat”. 

Transport was one of the facilities damaged in 
nearly all countries of the region, and its restora- 
tion had been hampered by the same difficulties 
which militated against the speeding up of indus- 
trial and agricultural production. Only about 53 
per cent of the prewar railways in six countries of 
this area (Burma, China, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Malaya and the Philippines) were open to traffic 
in 1946-47. Lack of rolling stock was another 
serious hindrance to recovery. 

Recovery was adversely affected by strife and 
violence—the civil war in China, the fighting in 
Indonesia and Indo-China, etc. 


d. ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA 


At its first session, the Economic Commission 
for Latin America requested “the Executive Sec- 
retary, within the resources and facilities at his 
disposal and in collaboration with the specialized 
agencies in accordance with the agreements 
signed with the United Nations, and utilizing any 
relevant studies by those American non-govern- 
mental organizations which have been accorded 
consultative status by the Economic and Social 
Council, to undertake an Economic Survey of Latin 
America, having in mind its needs for greater 
development, and the strengthening of its eco- 
nomic relations with the rest of the world, and 
to present it to the next session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. To the extent 
applicable, its form should be that used in the 
Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects 
of Europe prepared by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, and following the 
methods and systems, as appropriate, utilized by 
the regional commissions for Europe and for Asia 
and the Far East.” 


e. OTHER SURVEYS 


At its sixth session the Economic and Social 
Council also had before it a Survey of Current 
Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies?” and 
Economic Development in Selected Countries, 
Plans, Programmes and Agencies,?8 
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The Survey of Current Inflationary and Def 
tionary Tendencies analyzed for selected countr! 
the problems of deficiency or excess in effecti 
demand leading to unemployment or inflation : 
spectively. The countries were so chosen as 
illustrate the problems in question in all parts 
the world. These countries were: (1) the Unit 
States, where the question of a possible recessi 
or depression in the near future was examine 
(2) the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Pola 
and Yugoslavia, where the various patterns of : 
flationary pressure in devastated Europe were cc 
sidered; (3) India and Latin America, where | 
flation in under-developed countries was discuss 
and its implications for the problems of develc 
ment were examined. 

The report on Economic Development in Sele 
ed Countries, Plans, Programmes and Agenc 
dealt with the chief characteristics of the comp! 
and changing organizations devised by gover 
ments to cope with the problems arising fre 
their needs for economic development. The f 
lowing countries were included in the study: A 
glo-Egyptian Sudan (Condominium), Argenti 
Bolivia, Brazil, British African Non-Self-Govei 
ing and Non-Metropolitan Territories, Ch: 
Egypt and other countries in the Middle Ez 
French North Africa and French African Ov 
seas Territories, India, Liberia, Mexico, Pe 
Poland, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

The Council took no action on these reports. 


2. Economic and Employment Matter 


a. SECOND SESSION OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


The Economic and Employment Commissi 
held its second session at Lake Success, New Yo 
from June 2 to 17, 1947. The following matt 
were considered by it. 


(1) Selection of Sub-Commission Members 

The fourth session of the Economic and Sox 
Council had stressed the importance of appoi 
ing members of two Sub-Commissions: on € 
ployment and economic stability; and on econo 
ic development. 

The first session of the Economic and Empl 
ment Commission considered that it was not 
in a position to name persons for these Sub-Co 
missions. Each member of the Commission \ 
therefore asked to submit a list of experts, fr 
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over the world, who might be competent 
mbers of these Sub-Commissions because of 
it ability in their respective fields. 

At the Commission’s second session, seven 
mbers were appointed from this list to the 
-Commission on Employment and Economic 
bility. The members were individual experts 
m Australia, France, Norway, Poland, US.S.R., 
ited Kingdom and United States. 

[he members appointed to the Sub-Commission 
Economic Development were individual ex- 
ts from Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, India, 
xico, U.S.S.R. and United States. 


(2) Economic Development 
After selecting the members of its Sub-Commis- 
ns, the Commission discussed resolution 26 
V) of the Economic and Social Council on em- 
yment and economic development.” Part of 
s resolution dealt with international action in 
field of economic development, but the Com- 
ssion decided to await receipt from the Sub- 
mmission on Economic Development of its 
lysis of the type of international collaboration 
considered essential to implement development 
licy. 
[t was generally agreed that draft resolutions to 
submitted to the Council should be adapted to 
ticular rather than general or academic prob- 
as. It was decided that recommendations would 
made for definite situations that arose, and that 
would be the Commission’s policy, if possible, 
outline to the Council specific policies for action 
particular cases. The Commission expected the 
b-Commission on Economic Development to 
ymit these cases when dealing with the items 
it came to its attention. 
The Commission requested the Secretariat to 
dertake a comparative analysis of the patterns 
industrialization in both well developed and 
s developed areas. 


(3) Employment and Economic Stability 
The Commission thought that the problem of 
nomic stability and full employment should be 
vided into short-term and long-term situations. 
was considered somewhat futile to recommend 
1g-term policies and practices at this stage. The 
Mnomies that had been disrupted by the war 
juld first be rehabilitated, at least to the point 
ere the countries produced for their own needs 
d for sufficient export surpluses to enable them 
earn foreign exchange for purchases abroad. 
msequently, discussion centred on the needs of 
> devastated areas, because of the importance in 
2 attainment of long-term economic stability. 


The Commission submitted to the Council two 
draft resolutions dealing with problems of recon- 
struction, which the Commission considered must 
precede the attainment of economic stability, full 
employment and high standards of living through- 
out the world. The Commission referred the study 
of certain long-range problems to the Sub-Com- 
mission on Employment and Economic Stability. 

The first of these draft resolutions would have 
had the Council: urge Members to contribute to- 
ward achieving the purposes of the Charter re- 
lating to the promotion of higher standards of 
living, full employment and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and development; 
recommend Members which had already attained 
high levels of output to maintain these levels so 
as to be in a position to assist world economy to 
attain full employment and economic stability; 
recommend to Members having commodities avail- 
able for the reconstruction of countries disrupted by 
war, that they avoid measures tending to reduce im- 
ports from such countries and that they continue 
to make financial and other resources available 
to assist in providing them with essential goods; 
recommend to Members whose economies are in 
need of reconstruction that they increase their pro- 
duction to a maximum level, and adopt monetary, 
fiscal and labor policies to this end, and that they 
avoid restrictive measures in international trade 
that would reduce their imports and impair eco- 
nomic stability in other parts of the world. 

The second resolution would have had the 
Council: draw the attention of Members to the 
existence of unemployment in a number of coun- 
tries and call on the governments of the countries 
concerned to adopt measures for achieving full 
employment; call on Members to take measures 
towards lowering abnormally high prices, especial- 
ly for export goods; favor loans and credits to 
Member fiations directed exclusively towards eco- 
nomic stability and reconstruction in the interests 
of the countries receiving credit. 


(4) Reports by the Secretariat 

The Commission also requested the Secretariat 
to undertake reports on general tendencies and 
trends in the economic activity of the world, in- 
cluding the status of employment, production and 
prices, and related information. In anticpation 
of these needs, the Secretariat submitted a pre- 
liminary draft which indicated activities and 
trends in many of the important countries of the 
world. 


*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
476. 
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5. CONSIDERATION AT THE FIFTH SESSION OF 
THE COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council discussed the 
report of the second session of the Economic and 
Employment Commission (E/445) at its 90th, 
91st, 92nd and 93rd plenary meetings on July 23 
and 24, 1947, and in particular the two draft reso- 
lutions concerning short-term problems of eco- 
nomic stability. 

Various representatives expressed approval of 
the report of the Commission as a whole, but some 
felt that it lacked concreteness. Many representa- 
tives stressed the need for taking urgent practical 
steps without delay and approved the Commis- 
sion’s plan to deal with concrete situations. The 
importance of the duty of the Commission in co- 
ordinating the activities in economic matters of 
the commissions, specialized agencies and other in- 
ternational organizations was stressed by the 
Czechoslovak representative. 

The discussion on the questions covered in the 
report and the decision taken by the Council at its 
fifth session are summarized below. 


(1) Selection of Sub-Commission Members 

The Czechoslovak representative stressed the im- 
portance of the creation of the two Sub-Commis- 
sions. He felt that they should be granted the 
greatest freedom in the performance of their duties 
and expressed the hope that their work would not 
be hampered by political considerations, but would 
be aimed at benefiting world economy as a whole. 
The Lebanese representative criticized the absence 
of representation of the Near East in both the 
Commission and its two Sub-Commissions. 


(2) Economic Development 

The representaives of New Zealand and China 
stressed the interdependence of the development 
of under-developed countries and the achievement 
of economic stability; the harmony of interest be- 
tween developed and under-developed countries 
was also stressed by the representatives of France 
and Chile. The importance of assisting the de- 
velopment of under-developed countries in their 
own interests was stressed by the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative. The Chinese representative called atten- 
tion to the importance of the under-industrialized 
areas as a meeting place of conflicts of the in- 
dustrialized Powers. The representative of Cuba 
stated that advanced countries should not, through 
capital export or commercial policies, protect in- 
efficient branches of industry in their own or other 
countries. It was suggested by the representatives 
of France, Lebanon, Canada, United Kingdom, 
Norway and Chile that development should lead 
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to an expansion in world trade rather than 
directed towards making countries less depend 
on foreign markets. The representative of In 
stressed the importance of national developm 
and of reducing dependence on foreign mark 
for vital commodities and food. This could fo 
part of a larger scheme of world co-operati 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 7 
Indian representative and the Rapporteur of 1 
Commission explained that the suggested < 
jectives of development contained in the Comn 
sion’s report reflected the different points of vi 
expressed by representatives in the Commissi 
by way of instruction to its sub-commission in 
amining the question. The representatives of - 
US.S.R., the United Kingdom and France stres: 
the need for a reduction in armament prograi 
since they hindered economic development. 


(3) Employment and Economic Stability 


(a) FIRST RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY THE 
COMMISSION 


The U.SS.R. representative felt that the reco 
mendations contained in the first resolution w 
unnecessary and that certain of them dealt w 
questions within the scope of the Economic Ce 
mission for Europe and the Economic Commiss 
for Asia and the Far East, and indicated a tendet 
to benefit the stronger countries at the expense 
the weaker. The representative of Czechoslova 
criticized the recommendation to Member nati 
whose economies wete in need of reconstructi 
since those countries were already striving towa 
maximum production. The United Kingdom r 
resentative felt that the first two paragraphs of t 
resolution were too platitudinous and the ref 
sentative of Cuba thought that the resolution 1 
too academic. 


(b) SECOND RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY THE 
COMMISSION : 


The US.S.R. representative expressed gene 
agreement with the second resolution, which, 
stated, dealt with urgent interests deserving the 
tention of the Council. The United States rep 
sentative felt, however, that this resolution was 
inexact statement of facts. 

The representative of Turkey pointed out t 
inflation could best be met through measures 
increase production and through sound monet 
and general economic policy aimed at restoring 
health of world economy rather than through st 
gap measures to stabilize or lower the price le 
The prices of export goods could not be trea 
separately from those of domestic goods with 
increasing the dislocation of world economy. 1 
United States representative questioned the me 
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ag of “abnormally high prices, especially for ex- 
ort goods”. In the United States, goods for in- 
stnal consumption and for export were sold at 
ae same prices, and prices were related to the 
upply and demand position. The representative 
f Venezuela pointed out that essential goods (e.g., 
aw materials) coming from under-developed 
ountries sold at abnormally low prices, which 
yere insufficient to raise standards of living in 
hose countries, whereas imported manufactured 
‘oods were at an abnormally high level, because of 
he operation of trusts and cartels, especially for 
ron and steel, and the high prices of maritime 
teight, because of shipping monopolies. Under- 
leveloped countries, therefore, should not be asked 
9 lower their prices. 

Various views wete expressed on the proposal 
hat the Council should express itself in favor of 
loans and credits to Member nations which are 
lirected exclusively towards economic stability and 
econstruction in the interests of the peoples of the 
ountries receiving credit”. 

The U.S.S.R. representative stressed that loans 
nd credits should be used for economic stability 
nd not for military purposes, which undermined 
he independence of the countries concerned. The 
Inited Kingdom representative suggested that 
pans need not imply any reduction in the sov- 
reignty of the borrower country. The representa- 
ive of France stated that loans should be made for 
he benefit of those receiving them without entail- 
ng political advantages for the lender. The repre- 
entative of Lebanon, while supporting the view 
hat no loan should be given to any country with 
| view to enslaving it, pointed out that any loan 
hould inevitably result in an arrangement mutual- 
y advantageous to lender and borrower. The 
epresentatives of the United States, Lebanon, and 
vanada were against singling out one type of loan, 
€., for “stability and reconstruction”, as proposed 
yy the Commission, on the ground that this would 
ule out other legitimate objects such as economic 
levelopment. The United States representative 
so opposed the suggestion contained in the Com- 
nission’s report to prohibit loans for military pur- 
9Oses, stating that this was one-sided and would 
ermit countries with resources to rearm without 
imitation. The Lebanese representative suggested 
hat requests for aid and advice in development 
srojects should be made through the United Na- 
ions, which would delegate the appropriate duties 
© the appropriate specialized agency. 

The general opinion with respect to the two 
lraft resolutions as a whole was that they were too 


general, and, therefore, no action was taken with 
respect to them by the Council. 


(4) Reports by the Secretariat 
Approval was expressed with the progress made 
by the Secretariat in prepating surveys of world 
economic conditions and trends, but the representa- 
tives of New Zealand and Turkey doubted as to 
whether annual reports would be adequate. 


(5) Resolution Adopted by the Council 

The Council at its 93rd plenary meeting on July 
24 adopted without objection resolution 61 (V), 
noting the report of the second session of the 
Economic and Employment Commission, express- 
ing appreciation of the work of the Commission 
and of its future plans and drawing to the Com- 
mission’s attention the views expressed by the 
Council’s members. 


c. REPORT OF THE THIRD SESSION OF THE 
COMMISSION AND ITs CONSIDERATION BY 
THE COUNCIL 


The third session of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission took place from April 19 to 
May 6, 1948, at Lake Success. 

The report of the Commission to the Council 
(E/790) describes in some detail the work of the 
third session of the Commission. The Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Development met from 
November 17 to December 16, 1947. Its report to 
the Commission (E/CN.11/47) was the basis of 
the Commission’s consideration of the problems 
in the field of economic development. The Sub- 
Commission on Employment and Economic Stabil- 
ity met twice, from November 17 to December 
9, 1947, and from March 22 to April 7, 1948: Its 
report to the Commission (E/CN.1/55) served as 
a basis of the Commission’s deliberations in the 
field of employment and economic stability. 

The Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment also met from June 14 to 30, 1948. In ac- 
cordance with the request of the Commission, its 
major item of business was the question of inter- 
national aids for the mobilization of the national 
resources of under-developed countries for their 
economic development. The report of this session 
of the Sub-Commission (E/CN.1/61) was not 
considered by the Commission during the period 
under review. 

Problems of economic development and eco- 
nomic stability, and especially of inflation, were 
the major topics which the Commission consider- 
ed during its third session. Among the other topics 
covered in its report, the question of the future 
organization and terms of reference of the Com- 
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mission and of its two Sub-Commissions received 
most of the Commission’s attention. 

The report of the Commission was considered 
by the Council during its seventh session at the 
23rd to 30th meetings of its Economic Committee 
from July 26 to August 5, and at its 217th plenary 
meeting on August 26. Many of the members of 
the Council expressed disappointment ,with the 
report and with the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions as being too general and lacking concrete 
proposals. 

The decisions regarding economic and employ- 
ment matters taken by the Council at its seventh 
session and the discussions leading to those de- 
cisions are summarized below. 


(1) Economic Development 

‘The Economic and Employment Commission in 
the report of its third session presented two draft 
resolutions on economic development (E/790, pp. 
10 and 12), the first concerning technical assist- 
ance and the second dealing with the finances, 
equipment and supplies for economic develop- 
ment. 


(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

All representatives in the Economic and Social 
Council were agreed on the importance of techni- 
cal assistance. The Brazilian representative point- 
ed out that there were several fields in which there 
existed no facilities for technical assistance by the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies. The 
Venezuelan representative thought that such as- 
sistance should already have been given, and that 
the Commission should now be analyzing the re- 
sults. The United States representative suggested 
that, in some cases, single experts might meet the 
need as well as the teams of experts suggested by 
the Commission, with a consequent saving in 
funds, and proposed also that the teams should not 
necessarily be “international”. This proposal was 
rejected in the Economic Committee by a vote of 
9 to 7, with 1 abstention. The Council also re- 
jected a USS.R. amendment (E/AC.6/W.19/- 
Rev.1 and E/1007), proposed both in the Eco- 
nomic Committee and in the Council, to the effect 
that where assistance was granted by experts of the 
United Nations, the expenses must be paid by 
countries requesting such assistance. In support of 
the amendment, the U.S.S.R. representative stated 
that it would remove financial considerations as 
obstacles to technical assistance. Those opposing 
the amendment said that it would be too restrictive. 
The vote against the amendment in Committee 
was 12 to 2, with 3 abstentions, and in the Council 
15 to 2, with 1 abstention. 
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At its 217th plenary meeting on August 26, th 
Council adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 2 abster 
tions, the resolution proposed by the Economic an 
Employment Commission. In this resolution (135 
(VII) A) the Council informed “those countric 
which require expert assistance in connexion wit 
their economic development programmes that th 
Secretary-General of the United Nations may, uf 
on request, arrange for the organization of intern: 
tional teams consisting of experts provided by ¢ 
through the United Nations and the specialize 
agencies for the purpose of advising them in cot 
nexion with their economic development pr 
grammes”. It also instructed the Secretary-Gener: 
to make the resolution formally known to tt 
Member countries and to transmit with it suc 
other documents as would “help those Govert 
ments to know what kind of assistance may f 
available to them from or through the United N: 
tions and its specialized agencies and the tern 
under which it may be available to them’. 
further drew attention to “the expert assistanc 
which the United Nations Educational, Scientif 
and Cultural Organization and the Internation 
Labour Organization in so far as they are several 
concerned, may be able to make available wit 
respect to the institution and expansion of elemet 
tary and technical education, vocational trainin 
and the dissemination of technical literature”. 


(b) FINANCES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Discussions in the Economic Committee and { 
the Council were concentrated largely on tl 
second resolution proposed by the Economic ar 
Employment Commission. The proposed resol 
tion (E/790, pp. 12-13) read as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“(1) Recognizing that the finances required for tl 
economic development of any country have to come pr 
dominantly from the efforts of the peoples concerne 
from the improvement in their national economic stru 
tures, and from increased national productivity, and th 
foreign aid can be considered only as a supplementa 
resource; 

“(2) Recognizing, nevertheless, that substantial i 
ternational loans and credits in the form of both fun 
and goods, as well as foreign private investments in a 
propriate cases, would greatly facilitate the promotion | 
the economic development of under-developed countri 
and the successful rehabilitation of the war-impair 
economies as well as the maintenance of world econom 
stability and full employment, 

“(3) Recommends that, with due regard to the pri 
ciple that any assistance ‘should not be used for the pr 
pose of exploitation or of obtaining political and oth 
advantages exclusively for countries rendering such < 
sistance’ (Economic and Social Council resolution ‘ 
(IV) ), 

“(a) The Governments of the under-develop 
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countries should continue to consult with one another 
and with others to consider ways and means of secur- 
ing assistance for the purpose of speeding their eco- 
nomic development, especially of their industrialization, 
and avail themselves of the facilities existing in the 
United Nations regional economic commissions and 
the specialized agencies for securing economic co-op- 
eration among themselves and with other countries; 

“(b) International and national governmental and 
private agencies should accelerate the provision of 
finance, food and equipment for under-developed 
countries; 

“(c) Member countries having adequate productive 
capacity should pursue all practicable means to increase 
their exports, to countries whose economies have been 
dislocated, of goods needed to further permanent re- 
covery and sound development and especially of equip- 
ment vital to the removal of bottle-necks; 

“(d) The various forms of assistance referred to 
above should be carried out with particular attention 
to the economic development (including industrializa- 
tion wherever practicable) of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories.” 


The Council in its Economic Committee con- 
sidered whether the draft resolution proposed by 
the Commission should be referred back to it for 
more specific recommendations. A draft resolu- 
tion to that effect was proposed by the United 
States (E/AC.6/W.11), to which the United 
Kingdom suggested an amendment (E/AC./- 
W.15) to refer to the importance of adopting 
practical measures for the development of under- 
developed areas. The Chinese representative, how- 
ever, felt that the Council should endorse the 

rinciples stated in the Commission’s draft reso- 
Son as otherwise the Commission would have 
0 directive. The U.S.S.R. representative also ex- 
ressed opposition to referring the resolution back 
o the Commission, since the only method of re- 
olving the different points of view in the Com- 
ission was to secure the guidance of the Council. 
e proposed a draft resolution (E/AC.6/W.13) 
© amend the resolution by a reference to the prin- 
iple that credits and assistance granted to Member 
Ountries “must not be accompanied by any de- 
ands for political or economic advantages and 
ust not be utilized as a means of interference in 
e internal affairs of the countries receiving such 
ssistance” and that assistance must be based on 
espect for the independence and sovereignty of 
e countries receiving it. Chile proposed a draft 
esolution (E/AC.6/W.14), which would have re- 
erred the question back to the Commission, but 
addition would have stated, imter alia, that the 
uncil recognized that the finances required for 
conomic development had to come from the 
untry concerned and from foreign capital or 
edit and that international credits and private 


foreign investments facilitated economic develop- 
ment and rehabilitation of war-impaired econo- 
mies, and would have recommended governments 
to consider practical methods of co-operation, us- 
ing the facilities offered by the United Nations 
regional economic commissions and the specialized 
agencies. It also would have recommended Mem- 
ber countries producing and exporting materials 
necessary for development and reconstruction to 
study practical means to increase such production 
and exports. The draft resolution contained a 
clause recommending that Member countries “pro- 
ducing goods which play a vital part in world 
trade should endeavour to study measures likely to 
produce international agreements leading, as far 
as possible, to a stabilization of prices”. Certain 
amendments to the resolution were proposed by 
the Brazilian representative (E/AC.6/W.17). 
Canada submitted a compromise draft resolution 
(E/AC.6/W.16) stating that the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Commission “represents a useful interim 
formulation of certain of the principles which 
should guide the Commission in its consideration 
of the problem of under-developed areas”, and re- 
questing it to make more specific recommenda- 
tions. The Committee also considered a Chinese 
amendment (E/AC.6/W.18) to this resolution to 
provide that the Council should approve “the gen- 
eral principles of development” set forth in the 
Commission’s resolution, and U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments (E/AC.6/W.19/Rev.1) to the same effect 
as the U.S.S.R. resolution. After a lengthy discus- 
sion, the Economic Committee by 14 votes to 1, 
with 3 abstentions, and, on its recommendation, the 
Council at its 217th meeting by 12 votes to 2, with 
6 abstentions, adopted resolution 139 (VIL) B, 
which reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having regard to the importance of the adoption of 
practical measures for the development of under-develop- 
ed areas, 

“Takes note of draft resolution B in the report of the 
third session of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
s$10n; 

“Considers that this represents a useful interim formu- 
lation of certain of the principles which should guide the 
Commission in its consideration of the problems of un- 
der-developed areas; 

“Requests the Commission to consider further the 
problems with which it sought to deal in draft resolution 
B and to make recommendations which bear more explic- 
itly on the problems of economic development faced by 
the Members of the United Nations; and 

“Suggests that, in making these further studies, the 
Commission should make use of available studies, reports 
and analyses, prepared by the appropriate specialized 


agencies, by the Secretariat of the United Nations and 
by the regional economic commissions, which will assist 
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the Commission to define the central problems of eco- 
nomic development and to make detailed recommenda- 
tions for dealing with those problems.” 


The Council previously rejected by 9 votes to 4, 
with 5 abstentions, a U.S.S.R. amendment (E/- 
1007) to the same effect as the resolution sub- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R. to the Economic Committee. 


(c) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REPORT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The Council at its seventh session also consider- 
ed the question of economic development in con- 
nection with the report of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development.”° 


(2) Employment and Economic Stability 

During its sixth session, the Economic and Social 
Council had before it a resolution unanimously ap- 
proved on February 4, 1948, by the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment at Havana 
(E/635). This resolution, inter alia, stated that the 
Conference considered that the studies which had 
been initiated dealing with the achievement and 
maintenance of full and productive employment 
should be advanced as rapidly as possible and that 
attention should be given forthwith to methods of 
ensuring that high levels of employment and 
economic activity should be maintained even when 
special factors of temporary duration prevailing in 
many countries had ceased to operate. The resolu- 
tion suggested that the Council request Members 
and non-members of the United Nations to sub- 
mit information on the action they were taking to 
achieve or maintain full employment and economic 
stability, and request the specialized agencies to in- 
dicate the assistance they were prepared to pro- 
vide if a decline in employment and economic 
activity threatened. 

The resolution further suggested that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council initiate or encourage 
studies and recommend appropriate action in con- 
nection with international aspects of population 
problems as these relate to employment, produc- 
tion and demand. 

The resolution finally suggested that the Coun- 
cil, in conjunction with appropriate agencies such 
as the International Labour Organisation and its 
Permanent Migration Committee, consider the 
problems of temporary or seasonal migration of 
workers. 

The Council at its 149th plenary meeting re- 
ferred the matter to its Economic Committee. 

Two draft resolutions on the question were pre- 
sented, one by Australia (E/AC.6/19) and one by 
France (E/AC.6/22), both based on the resolu- 
tion recommended by the Conference. But, where- 
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as the French proposal recommended that furt 
studies on full employment should be carried « 
by the Economic and Employment Commission, 
Australian proposal recommended they be carr 
out by the Secretary-General. This suggestion \ 
incorporated in the French proposal, which y 
adopted by the Economic Committee by 16 vo 
to 0, with 1 abstention. 

The report of the Economic Committee (] 
717) was considered by the Council at its 16 
plenary meeting on March 3. In the discussions 
the matter, the U.S.S.R. representative expres: 
Opposition to referring the relevant section of 
resolution to the International Labour Organi 
tion without giving that Organisation any spec 
directives, and proposed that the entire Hav: 
Conference resolution should be referred for fp 
liminary consideration to the Economic and E 
ployment Commission. In the opinion of — 
US.S.R. representative, the Economic and Empl 
ment Commission should consider possible cour 
of action and indicate the measure of agreemé 
and only then should the matter be referred t 
specialized agency. The representative of — 
Byelorussian S.S.R. supported the U.S.S.R. propo 

The representatives of Peru, Chile, Frag 
United States, Australia, New Zealand and Uni 
Kingdom, however, felt that the matter had br 
considered of sufficient urgency to warrant 
supplementary action provided for in the reso 
tion. They pointed out that the last part of 
resolution concerning migration and populat 
problems did not fall within the terms of referei 
of the Economic and Employment Commissi 
that the Economic and Employment Commiss: 
was not being by-passed and that it was logi 
to refer problems that came within ILO’s tet 
of reference to the Organisation. 

The Council rejected the U.S.S.R. proposal 
14 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, and adopted 
draft resolution contained in the report of © 
Economic Committee by 15 votes, with 2 
stentions. 

The Council in this resolution (104(VI) )_ 
dorsed the opinion of the Conference concern: 
the need for advancement of the studies on | 
employment and requested the Economic % 
Employment Commission to expedite the stuc 
provided for in the Council’s resolution 26 (I 
of March 28, 1947, taking into account the pass: 
in the Conference’s resolution dealing with th 
problems. It requested the Secretary-General: 
obtain information from Members and, wh 


*This report is dealt with under Reports of Specials 
Agencies, pp. 673-74. 
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racticable, from non-members, on the action 
ley were taking to achieve or maintain full em- 
loyment; to obtain from the appropriate special- 
ed agencies reports on plans they had prepared 
id resources they had available to assist Members 
' the agencies to prevent a decline in employ- 
lent and economic activity; and to prepare an 
valytical report as soon as possible. The Council 
ansmitted the sections of the Havana Confer- 
wce’s resolution dealing with population and 
igration problems to the International Labour 
rganisation and the Social and Population Com- 
issions, inviting them to take these sections into 
count in the action they were taking on these 
iestions. 

During its seventh session, the Economic and 
ycial Council took no specific action with respect 
| employment and economic stability. Its dis- 
ission in that field was based on part VIII of 
e report of the Economic and Employment Com- 
ission (E/790), which dealt with this problem 
it made no recommendations which required the 
ouncil’s action. The Commission’s report in this 
ld was based on the report of the first two 
ssions of its Sub-Commission on Employment 
id Economic Stability (E/CN.1/55). Most of 
is report was devoted to the subject of inflation, 
id the Commission noted that in view of the 
onomic conditions prevailing in a number of 
untries “it was not inappropriate for the sub- 
mmission to devote most of its first report to 
e subject of inflation”. Certain members of the 
suncil expressed appreciation of the report of 
e Sub-Commission on Employment and Eco- 
ymic Stability and thought that more attention 
ould have been given to it by the Economic and 
nployment Commission. 


(3) Organization and Terms of Reference 


At its fifth session, the Council adopted reso- 
tion 72 (V), requesting the Economic and Em- 
oyment Commission “to examine and report 

the Council upon the general questions in- 
ved in the creation of regional economic com- 
issions as a means for the promotion of the aims 
id objectives of the United Nations”. At its 
xth session, the Council, in resolution 108 (VI), 
tther added that it desired that the examination 
‘these questions should be made at a stage when 
e Commission “would have at its disposal more 
perience than at present of the activities of the 
gional commissions to: guide its deliberations.?° 
ccordingly the Commission at its third session 
stponed consideration of these problems to a 
fer session. 


In conjunction with the Commission’s discus- 
sions of the reports and future work of its Sub- 
Commissions and of its own future work, it pointed 
to the need for a review of the Commission’s or- 
ganizational structure and relationship to other 
commissions of the Council. For this purpose the 
Commission established a Committee on Organ- 
ization consisting of the members of the Commis- 
sion from Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, 
China, France, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and 
United States. This Committee was requested to 
report to the fourth session of the Commission any 
suggestions it might have concerning the future 
organization and terms of reference of the Com- 
mission and its two Sub-Commissions. The Com- 
mission’s Committee on Organization met once 
during the third session of the Commission and, 
in order to avoid’any additional expenditures for 
the United Nations, it was instructed to carry on 
its work between the third and fourth sessions of 
the Commission by correspondence. The members 
of the Commission who were not on the Com- 
mittee were urged to communicate their views to 
the Secretariat so that they might be circulated to 
the members of the Committee. 

At its seventh session the Council discussed the 
question. Certain members expressed the view 
that the difficulties and shortcomings of the Com- 
mission were due to the fact that circumstances 
had changed since its terms of reference had been 
decided upon—for example, under-employment 
and deflation had not proved to be the important 
problems they were then thought. Many of the 
tasks assigned to the Commission had been given 
to other organizations, such as the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Some representatives 
thought that the Council should wait before con- 
sidering revision of the Commission’s terms of 
reference to see, for example, what part would 
be played by the International Trade Organization. 
A few representatives felt that the matter was 
urgent. Other representatives felt that to discuss 
the whole question of the Commission’s terms of 
reference would be side-stepping the real issues 
involved, and that it was more important for the 
Commission to consider substantive problems. 
After considering a French draft resolution 
(E/AC.6/W.10/Rev.1) and an Australian draft 
resolution (E/AC.6/33), with Canadian amend- 
ments (E/AC.6/W.12) to the Australian draft 
resolution, the Economic Committee at its 28th 
meeting adopted, by 13 votes to 2, with 1 absten- 


*®See p. 546. 
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tion, a compromise resolution which was approved 
by the Council at its 217th plenary meeting on 
August 26, 1948, by 15 votes to 2, with 1 absten- 
tion. In this resolution (139 (VIL) C) the Coun- 
cil noted the arrangements made by the Com- 
mission, and stated further: 

“Recognizing the interest of all Members in this prob- 
lem, and the urgency of ensuring that the purposes for 
which the Economic and Employment Commission was 
established are effectively fulfilled, 

“Decides that the question of the most effective way to 
fulfil the purposes for which the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission was established, including the future 
and the terms of reference of the Commission and its 
Sub-Commissions, be considered by the Council at a fu- 
ture session; and accordingly 

Invites all Members of the United Nations to com- 
municate to the Secretary-General any views which they 
may wish to express on this question, for circulation to 
the members of the Council andsto the Committee on 
Organization of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, for consideration before the ninth session of the 
Council.” 


3. United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment 


On July 14, 1947, the Preparatory Committee of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment, established by the Economic and Social 
Council during its first session,?" submitted an in- 
terim report (E/469) to the Economic and Social 
Council. The report, which the Council considered 
at its fifth session, contained three recommenda- 
tions, bearing on (1) the agenda of the proposed 
Conference on Trade and Employment, (2) the 
date and place of that Conference and (3) the 
question of inviting non-members of the United 
Nations to the Conference. 

Concerning (1), the Preparatory Committee 
recommended that the Conference should adopt 
as the principal item of its agenda the draft Charter 
for an International Trade Organization (ITO) 
prepared by the Committee, and that it should be 
guided in its work by the following chapter head- 
ings, taken from the draft Charter: 

“Employment and Economic Activity” 
“Economic Development” 
“General Commercial Policy” 


“Restrictive Business Practices” 
“Inter-Governmental Commodity Agreements” 


According to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, draft Charter provisions relating to organ- 
ization, membership and other miscellaneous mat- 
ters should also form a part of the Conference 
agenda. 

As for (2), the Committee recommended that 


the Conference should be held in Havana, Cub 
view of the invitation extended by the CG 
Government, and that it should begin on No 
ber 21, 1947. 

In connection with (3), the Preparatory ¢ 
mittee recommended that invitations to partici 
in the Conference be extended not only to N 
bers of the United Nations, but also to the 
lowing countries: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
land, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Roum 
Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen. 

Furthermore, the Committee suggested that 
Economic and Social Council should make 
vision for the attendance of persons qualifie 
represent the appropriate control authoritie 
Germany, Japan and Korea. 

The Preparatory Committee also drew the C 
cil’s attention to the fact that a number of t 
tories under the sovereignty of a Member of 
United Nations—the Committee specifically 1 
tioned Burma, Ceylon and Southern Rhodes 
were self-governing in matters provided for by 
draft Charter for an ITO. The Committee tl 
fore recommended that they be invited to pat 
pate in the work of the Conference. 

The Economic and Social Council discussed t 
recommendations at its 96th and 97th meet 
on July 28, and its 100th meeting on July | 
its 102nd meeting on August 1 and its 119th n 
ing on August 16, 1947. 

There was little divergency of view regari 
either the proposed agenda or the date and ¢ 
of the Conference. Without objection, the Ci 
cil, at its 97th meeting on July 28, adopted 
resolutions (62(V) ), one approving the Pref 
tory Committee’s recommendation concerning 
Conference agenda, the other approving the C 
mittee’s proposal concerning the time and plac 
the Conference. Council members expressed t 
appreciation of the offer of the Cuban Goy 
ment to provide conference facilities and the a 
tional financial expenditure which might be cai 
by holding the Conference in Havana rather 1 
at an established United Nations office. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. declared 
since his Government had not participated in 
work of the Preparatory Committee (on the gro 
that the effort to establish an ITO was prematu 
he would abstain from the Council’s discussio 
the Committee’s interim report and from the 
ing thereon. 

Concerning the participation of non-membet 
the United Nations at the Havana Confere 


"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
492-95. 
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ete was general agreement with the specific list 
ggested by the Preparatory Committee. The 
me of Pakistan was added to that list, Pakistan 
that time’ (July 1947) not being a Member of 
e ofganization. 

There was, however, some divergence of opinion 
to whether full voting rights should be extend- 
to all states invited to participate in the Con- 
rence, some representatives, including those of 
dia and the United Kingdom, being in favor of 
is procedure and others, including the representa- 
res of Canada, Norway and the United States, 
ing opposed to it. By a vote of 8 to 4, with 6 
stentions, the Council decided at its 102nd meet- 
g to grant voting rights only to Members of the 
nited Nations attending the Havana Conference. 
The Council further resolved unanimously (re- 
lution 62 (V)): (a) that the Allied Control 
ithorities in Germany, Japan and Korea be in- 
ed to send qualified representatives to the Con- 
ence in a consultative capacity; (b) that Burma, 
ylon and Southern Rhodesia, possessing “full 
tonomy in the conduct of their external com- 
rcial relations’, should be invited to attend; and 
) that invitations to be represented at the Con- 
ence should also be sent to the specialized 
encies and other appropriate inter-governmental 
ganizations and non-governmental organizations 
category A. 

Opinion was also divided in the Council with 
pect to an Indian motion (E/504) to invite 
- Indonesian Republic to participate in the Con- 
ence. The proposal was rejected in the Council’s 
onomic Committee by a vote of 4 to 1, with 13 
stentions, but accepted by the Council in plenary 
eting on August 1, 1947, by a vote of 6 to 4, 
th 8 abstentions. On the matter being raised 
ain by the Netherlands representative, the Act- 
5 President ruled that the question could not 
re-opened. The Republic of Indonesia was ac- 
rdingly invited to attend the Conference. 

At its seventh session (195th meeting, on 
igust 11, 1948) the Economic and Social Coun- 
considered the report (E/807) of the Secretary- 
eral on the United Nations Conference on 
ade and Employment which had been held at 
ana from November 21, 1947 to March 24, 
48.8 The report advised the Economic and 
cial Council that the Conference had completed 
draft Charter for an International Trade Organ- 
ition, to be submitted for appropriate action to 
> governments represented at the Havana Con- 
ence. The Havana Conference also established 
Interim Commission for the International Trade 


Organization, pending action on the Charter by 
governments. 

Praising the work of the Havana Conference, the 
representative of the United States held that no 
action was required by the Council on the report of 
the Secretary-General. The substance of the Ha- 
vana Charter was of greatest interest, he declared, 
but since it was at the time under consideration by 
various governments, there was no need for the 
Council to examine the Havana Charter. He there- 
fore proposed a draft resolution (E/952) that the 
Council note the report with satisfaction. 

The Havana Charter was criticized by the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. and Poland as affording 
protection to economically strong countries to the 
detriment of economically weak and under-devel- 
oped countries. It was welcomed as a step in 
advance by the representatives of the United States, 
Brazil, Canada, Australia, Netherlands, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, Chile and Venezuela, though 
certain representatives were critical of individual 
parts of the Charter. 

The United States draft resolution was adopted 
at its 195th meeting by the Council by a vote of 
15 to 3. The resolution (142(VII) ) as adopted 
reads as follows: ; 

“The Economic and Social Council 

“Notes with satisfaction the report by the Secretary- 
General on the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment.” 


4. Economic Commissions 


a. ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


The Economic Commission for Europe was es- 
tablished by the Economic and Social Council on 
March 28, 1947 (resolution 36(IV) ). It held its 
first session from May 2 to 15, 1947,? its second 
session from July 5. to 16, 1947, and its third ses- 
sion from April 26 to May 8, 1948. The three 
sessions were held at Geneva. The reports of the 
first and second sessions wete considered at the 
fifth session of the Council, in July-August 1947, 
and the report of the third session at the Council’s 
seventh session, in July-August 1948. 


(1) Committee Structure of the Commission 
At the second and third sessions the Commission 
elaborated its committee structure, and various of 
its subsidiary organs themselves established work- 
ing parties and ad hoc groups. 
For results of Havana Conference, see International 
Trade Organization, pp. 973-74. 


*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
481-84. 
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The following was the committee structure of 
the Commission as of September 21, 1948: 


Ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems of Com- 
mon Concern to FAO and ECE™® 
Coal Committee 
Allocations Sub-Committee 

Allocations Working Party 
Production Sub-Committee 

Mining Equipment Working Party 

Pitwood Working Party 
Briquetting Pitch Working Party 
Ad hoc Statistical Working Party 

Electric Power Committee 
Requirements and Interconnections Working Party 
Sub-Committee on Development of Power Resources 
(subsequently dissolved) 
Working Party on Thermal Questions 

Expert Groups: Rhineland, Silesian 
Working Party on Hydro Questions 

Expert Groups: Alpine, Danube 
Working Party on Standardization 
Ad hoc Statistical Working Party 

Ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development and 
Trade™ 
Industry and Materials Committee 
Sub-Committee on Housing 

Program and Resources Working Party 

Working Party on Technical Problems 
Ad hoc Working Party on Refractory Materials 

Expert Group on Equipment and Raw Materials 

Exchanges 
Working Party on Ball Bearings” 
Ad hoc Working Party on Ceramic Insulators™ 
Working Party on Conveyor Belts™ 
Sub-Committee on Fertilizers® 
Inland Transport Committee 
Sub-Committee on Road Transport 

Working Party on Short-Term Road Transport Prob- 

lems 

Working Party dealing with Legal Questions 

Working Party on Road Custom Formalities 

Working Party on Highways 

Working Party on Road Traffic Conditions 
Sub-Committee on Transport by Rail” 

Interim Working Party on Transport by Rail 
Working Party on Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs 
Working Party of Experts on Statistical Information 

Manpower Committee 
Steel Committee 
Working Party on Raw Materials and Equipment for 
Steel 

Panel on Scrap 
Working Party on Coke 
Working Party on Statistics 

Timber Committee (serviced by FAO and ECE Secre- 
tatiats ) 


(2) Principal Activities of the Subsidiary Bodies of 
the Commission 

The report of the first and second sessions of the 

Commission (E/451), the report of the Commis- 

sion to the seventh session of the Economic and 

Social Council (E/791) and the interim report of 

the Commission (E/1074) contain a full account 
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of the activities of the Commission and its 
sidiary bodies from June 30, 1947, to Septe 
21, 1948. The following were some of the acti 


(a) COAL COMMITTEE 

The Coal Committee, established at the | 
mission’s second session, has continued some ¢ 
functions performed by the European Coal O 
ization, and, in particular, has made regular 
ommendations on the allocations of solid fu 
European importing countries. Through subsi 
bodies, the Coal Committee has also dealt 
questions concerning mining equipment, pit 
and statistical information. 

At its fourth session in August 1948, afte: 
subsidiary bodies, the Allocations Working 
and the Allocations Sub-Committee, had wi 
on the details of a new allocations procedure 
Coal Committee adopted a resolution in whi 
accepted European self-sufficiency in coal a 
aim of its work and established a new basis fc 
recommendation of allocations. 

The Coal Committee also agreed, at the re 
of the Steel Committee, to undertake a det 
analysis of the consumption of coking coals. 
study has as its object the provision of the t 
mum quantities of coking coals for cokeries 
thus the greatest possible production of metall 
cal coke. 

The Allocations Sub-Committee at its sé 
session in January 1948 made recommenda 
concerning the allocations of metallurgical 
from Germany for the second quarter of | 
allocations of domestic coke for Sweden and 
plementary allocations of coal to Belgium 
Italy for extra nitrogen. At its third and fourt 
sions in May and August 1948, it recomme 
the allocation of the supplies of solid fuel dec 
available for the third-and fourth quarters of 

The Allocations Working Party met at fre 
intervals to consider new methods of alloc 
which would be appropriate to existing condi 
and which would take account realistically o 
need to distribute supplies not in terms of “ 
but in terms of particular qualities of solid 


*°A permanent ECE Committee on Agricultural 
lems had been recommended for approval’ by the 
mission. Meanwhile the Executive Secretary was al 
ized to convene meetings on urgent agricultural prok 
The FAO and ECE Secretariats co-operate in res 
and servicing meetings. 

‘A permanent ECE Committee on the Develof 
of Trade had been recommended for approval b 
Commission. 

®Meetings to be convened as necessary. 

“The working party structure of the Rail Trat 
Sub-Committee was to be determined at the follc 
Sub-Committee session. 


¢ which both the demand and the level of sup- 
ies varies. A new allocations procedure was 
orked out and was approved by the Allocations 
b-Committee and by the Coal Committee at its 
utth session. 

At the third session allocations of ten different 
alities of solid fuels were recommended for the 
st time by the Allocations Sub-Committee, in- 
iding metallurgical coke, domestic coke, foundry 
ke and coking fines. At the third session also, no 
Ocation from the United States was recommend- 
; instead the United States representative was 
formed of the extent of European countries’ def- 
its in each of the qualities for which allocations 
d been recommended, the object being to ensure 
at European trequitements are first met from Eu- 
pean supplies to the maximum extent possible 
fore countries have recourse to supplies from 
tra European sources. At the third session a for- 
ula was used for the first time for allocating the 
wid availability” of metallurgical coke to steel- 
oducing countries. 

At its fourth session the Allocations Sub-Com- 
ittee decided that a study should be made of the 
sthods by which the complete and efficient util- 
tion of European fuel supplies could best be 
nieved. 

On \the recommendation of its Production Sub- 
mittee, the Coal Committee decided that the 
€ntion of governments and international organ- 
tions, where appropriate, should be drawn to the 
cessity of acting to increase export availabilities 
mining equipment, taking into account the legit- 
ate home requirements of the exporting coun- 
es, to provide adequate funds for the purchase of 
ning equipment and to facilitate the flow of 
ning supplies. A paper was prepared by the 
cretariat giving a detailed technical description 
the items of mining equipment required by 
topean coal producers for 1948 and 1949. 

The Pitwood Working Party reviewed the re- 
irements and availabilities of different countries 
d recommended allocations for 1948. It was 
ted that the availabilities of Swedish pitwood 
ght be increased as a result of the extra coke 
Ocations recommended for that country. 
Another subsidiary group, the Briquetting Pitch 
orking Party, at its third session in July 1948, 
er reviewing the past and existing situation as 
zards briquetting pitch and the quantities avail- 
le for export in the current shipping season, 
reed, in view of the increase of European sup- 
€s, that no allocations of briquetting pitch 
suld be made for the time being, on the under- 
nding that if difficulties arose and any country 
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did not find the situation satisfactory, the question 
of allocation should be reconsidered. 


(b) ELECTRIC POWER COMMITTEE 


The Electric Power Committee, established at 
the Commission’s second session, initiated and car- 
tied out studies on the best means of effecting a 
co-ordinated development of European power re- 
sources, kept the problem of the shortage of power 
equipment under constant review and facilitated 
the negotiation of international agreements for the 
supply and exchange of electrical energy. 

Notably, agreements for the exchange of electric 
energy were reached between Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland; and between the Occupation 
Authorities in Germany and Austria, Belgium and 
Switzerland respectively. Other agreements were 
still under discussion at the end of the period un- 


der review here. 


Investigations in connection with the standard- 
ization of electric power equipment were under- 
taken in close collaboration with the Electrical Di- 
vision of the International Standards Organization, 
whose members include both manufacturers and 
users of equipment. As a result of these investiga- 
tions, recommendations relating to turbo-alterna- 
tors were forwarded to the International Standards 
Organization. These recommendations were to the 
effect that future generator capacities of 50 and 
100 m.w. should be adopted for single-shaft con- 
densing units of 3000 r.p.m. without reheating. 

In addition to reviewing the situation, the Elec- 
tric Power Committee began preparatory work 
towards the co-ordinated development of European 
power resources. This involved a survey of present 
working capacity, capacity under construction and 
capacity planned or potential as set against prob- 
able requirements for electric energy. 


(c) INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS COMMITTEE 


The Industry and Materials Committee, estab- 
lished at the second session of the Commission, 
was empowered to initiate studies and make rec- 
ommendations on the means whereby the Euro- 
pean production of certain scarce commodities and 
equipment might be increased, their utilization im- 
proved and further economy in their consumption 
achieved. At its first session in November 1947 it 
set up Sub-Committees on Steel and Manpower. 
The Commission at its third session decided to 
give full committee status to these two Sub-Com- 
mittees. 

At its second session in June 1948 the Commit- 
tee reviewed the work of its subsidiary bodies, 
terminating the existence of those, including its 
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Sub-Committee on Alkalis, whose work had been 
completed. 

The Industry and Materials Committee and its 
various subsidiary bodies concerned themselves 
with problems in the field of fertilizers, alkalis, 
ball-bearings, conveyor belts, refractory materials 
and ceramic insulators. While much of the work 
in these fields was of necessity concentrated on the 
collection and exchange of information, the work 
of some of the subsidiary bodies also had some ef- 
fect in increasing production, notably in the case 
of fertilizers and silica bricks. 

The work of the Committee and its subsidiary 
bodies resulted also in an increase in production of 
bearings. 

It was found on the basis of production figures 
for the third and fourth quarters of 1947 that the 
increased nitrogen production resulting from spe- 
cial coal allocations amounted to 18,000 tons, which 
corresponded to a potential increase in wheat pro- 
duction of 220,000 tons. 

In connection with transport equipment, the 
Committee noted that a great number of road ve- 
hicles were immobilized through lack of spare 
parts and components. It appeared that a portion 
of the required spare parts and components might 
be available from surplus stocks left on the Con- 
tinent by the Allied Forces, and that the balance 
required might be produced in Europe. As a result 
of investigations carried out by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Commission, an agreement in prin- 
ciple was reached concerning the procurement of 
spare parts in Italy by Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Yugoslavia. 

Agreement was reached on certain measures de- 
signed to relieve the shortage of manpower, equip- 
ment and transport necessary for the increased pro- 
duction of silica bricks and quartzite. 

The Housing Sub-Committee (until the third 
session of the Commission, the Housing Panel) 
reviewed housing needs and progiams, require- 
ments for building materials and measures to econ- 
omize the use of scarce materials. It established 
subsidiary bodies to study, among other things, the 
requirements and availabilities of building mate- 
rials, equipment and skills, and the possibilities of 
increasing building production through mass-pro- 
duction methods. Agreement was reached on meth- 
ods of surveying requirements and availabilities of 
building materials, equipment and manpower. 
Agreement was also reached on the necessity of 
applying to the building industry the same meth- 
ods of mass-production as used in other industries. 
It was further agreed that the introduction of mass- 
production methods in the building industry should 
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be accompanied by the development of scie 
and technical research, co-ordinated with the b 
ing industry through* national research cet 
which would form the bases for internationa 
operation in scientific and technical fields. 


(d) INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


The Inland Transport Committee was estal 
ed at the second session of the Commission t 
in a consultative and advisory capacity in the 
of inland transport in Europe and was charged 
completing the essential tasks of the Euro 
Central Inland Transport Organization (ECI 
upon the dissolution of that organization. — 
Commission had expressed the opinion that EC 
should be liquidated not later than Septembe 
1947.) 

The Committee decided that as a first step 
view should be made of the various bottles 
and of possible improvements which might t 
from the repair, maintenance and renewal of 
ropean transport equipment. 

A subsidiary body of the Committee (Wot 
Party on Transport by Rail), for example, exa 
ed the problems associated with the restoratic 
the “Regulations on the Reciprocal Use of We 
in International Traffic” (“R.LV.”). Recomm« 
tions were made, and subsequently adopted b 
Committee at its second session, on the ge 
resumption of these regulations as from Ap 
1948. These proposals contained suggestiot 
meet the difficulties arising from the dispers 
railway rolling stock over a number of diff 
countries. As a result of a fairly general accep 
of R.LV. regulations, the supply of wagons 
freight cars) was considerably eased and | 
national traffic greatly facilitated. 

A substantial achievement was the lifting ¢ 
strictions on freedom of the road. The Go 
ments of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Switzet 
Sweden and United Kingdom, and also the 
ernments of France, United Kingdom and U 
States with regard to their respective zones in 
many, undertook to grant or maintain for a 
as from January 1, 1948, freedom of transit fi 
road transport of goods. Czechoslovakia acc 
the same regime for six months. Several go 
ments were also prepared to grant or maintati 
the same period freedom for all other internat 
transport of goods by road and for tourist t 

At conferences held by a subsidiary 
(BIDAC—i.e., Bids Acceptance Committee), 
grams of traffic in transit through the occ 
zones were accepted, differences relating to 
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ement of coal were removed and current prob- 
; concerning the transport of perishable goods 
> dealt with. 

rogress was achieved with regard to inland 
stway tfamsport on certain waterways as the 
It of an agreement between Belgium and the 
herlands on the one hand and the United States 
United Kingdom Zones of Germany on the 
t. This agreement aimed at facilitating a fair 
‘ibution of traffic between Belgian, Netherlands 
German seaports, thus leading to a more ra- 
al use of port facilities. 


MANPOWER COMMITTEE 


he Manpower Committee (until the third ses- 
of the Commission, a sub-committee of the 
istrial and Materials Committee) formulated a 
iber of recommendations, including several 
ing with manpower statistics, which were for- 
ded to the International Labour Organisation 
accepted by the Governing Body of that Or- 
isation in March 1948. In addition, arrange- 
its were suggested for the exchange of informa- 
and experience on questions related to train- 
and retraining. The attention of the ILO was 
wn to the need for the establishment of mini- 
m standards governing migration in Europe.** 


STEEL COMMITTEE 


he Steel Committee (until the third session of 
Commission, a sub-committee of the Industrial 
Materials Committee) set up working parties 
soke, raw materials and shortages of equipment 
steel production. 

‘he computations made by its Coke Working 
ty of the imports of coke and coking fines re- 
red by steel-producing countries to maximize 
1 production showed a heavy deficit, which 
Id only be met by increased imports of metal- 
ical fuel, particularly from the Ruhr. It was 
eed that imports of metallurgical coke should, 
this reason, be maximized even at the expense 
ther quantities of fuel. 

fhe Coal Allocations Sub-Committee subse- 
ntly accepted the recommendations of the Steel 
mmittee for the distribution of metallurgical 
land made recommendations for the allocation 
coal in the second quarter of 1948 which were 
make possible an increase in steel production 
that quarter amounting to about 400,000 tons. 
The Working Party on Raw Materials found 
t scrap shortage was a severe limiting factor in 
l production which could be made good only 
raising scrap collection in Europe. The govern- 
nts concerned each agreed to make a detailed 


individual study of how scrap collection could best 
be increased. 

At its second session in May 1948 the Steel Com- 
mittee set up a panel of experts to examine the 
question. It also supported a recommendation of 
the United States Scrap Mission that the supplies 
of scrap in Germany be exploited to the maximum 
for the benefit of countries in need of scrap. An 
analysis of trends in Europe’s supply and consump- 
tion of scrap was also prepared by the Secretariat 
(E/ECE/84) and submitted to the Committee's 
third session in September 1948. 

As regards shortages of equipment, the Execu- 
tive Secretary was asked to prepare, in collabora- 
tion with the governments concerned, a statement 
of outstanding requirements for new equipment 
over which difficulty was being experienced, and 
governments of countries producing such equip- 
ment were requested to assist their industries by 
giving the necessary priorities for raw materials. 
At its second session the Committee requested 
representatives from exporting countries to stress 
with their governments the importance of early 
deliveries of existing orders and to suggest meas- 
ures to ease the financing of equipment purchases. 


(g) TIMBER COMMITTEE 


The Timber Committee (until the third session 
of the Economic Commission for Europe, a sub- 
committee of the Industry and Materials Commit- 
tee) dealt with matters of common concern to 
FAO and ECE, and was serviced by a joint secre- 
tariat of the two organizations. 

At the first session in October 1947 the Sub- 
Committee reviewed the softwood lumber produc- 
tion programs of European countries for the years 
1948-1955. Prior to the meeting the European gap 
for 1948 had been estimated at 2.1 million stand- 
ards. (A standard is 4.67 cubic meters of sawn 
timber.) The forecast of figures arising from these 
discussions showed that the principal European 
lumber-producing and -exporting countries, given 
certain extra facilities, could increase output above 
1947 production by more than 400,000 standards, 
and thereby reduce the gap by as much as one fifth. 

In view of the fact that accessible forests were 
insufficient to cover present and prospective re- 
quirements, the Executive Secretary of ECE was re- 
quested to arrange with FAO, and in consultation 
with all interested governments, for a study of the 
potentialities of hitherto unexploited forest re- 
sources. The Executive Secretary was further re- 
quested to bring to the attention of the Interna- 


“See International Labour Organisation, pp. 821-22. 
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tional Bank, the Fund and any other interested 
international agencies the impact of currency dif- 
ficulties on Europe’s timber situation. 

The second session of the Timber Sub-Commit- 
tee was held in January 1948. A further review of 
the European timber position and outlook again re- 
vealed that currency difficulties would make it im- 
possible for most importing countries to cover 
their essential requirements even if sufficient tim- 
ber were available. As a result, effective import 
demand was found to be only 2.59 million stand- 
ards, compared with import requirements totalling 
some 4.27 million standards. It was further found 
that under prevailing conditions exports available 
to European importing countries would reach 2.38 
million standards in 1948 and 2.32 million stand- 
atds in 1949. 

In order to ensure a balanced distribution of 
available export supplies, an informal agreement 
was therefore reached by importing countries not 
to exceed specific purchasing ceilings for a period 
up to July 1, 1948, when the situation would again 
be reviewed. 

The Timber Committee also considered the pos- 
sibilities of increasing the timber available for ex- 
port by facilitating the purchase of timber equip- 
ment from certain equipment-exporting countries 
by means of a loan from the International Bank. 

It made recommendations regarding reforesta- 
tion and the use of hardwood for mining purposes. 


(h) Ad hoc COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PROB- 
LEMS OF COMMON CONCERN TO ECE AND FAO 


The ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems 
of Common Concern to ECE and FAO at its first 
session in September 1948 decided to submit to 
governments a proposal presented jointly by the 
Director-General of FAO and the Executive Secre- 
tary of ECE to establish within the framework of 
ECE a Committee on Agricultural Problems serv- 
iced by the secretariats of the two organizations, 
and set up two ad hoc working parties to consider 
trade possibilities and technical agricultural prob- 
lems. 


(i) Ad hoc COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND TRADE 


(The first session of the ad hoc Committee on 
Industrial Development and Trade was not held 


within the period covered by the present Year- 
book.) 


(3) Relations with the Allied Control Authorities in 
Germany 


At its second session the Commission, after some 
discussion, instructed the Executive Secretary to 
continue consultations with the Allied Control 
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Council regarding the establishment of liais 
Berlin and requested him to consult with the 
trol Authorities concerned regarding organiz 
al arrangements necessitated by the transfer 1 
Commission of the essential activities of th 
ropean Coal Organization (ECO), the Eur 
Central Inland Transport Organization (EC 
and the Emergency Economic Committee fe 
rope (EECE) (which, it had been agrees 
Commission should assume). 

Accordingly, pending action by the Allied 
trol Council, provisional arrangements were 
for the carrying out of functions previously 
cised by these three organizations in resp 
Germany, and an ECE liaison office was estab 
on a provisional basis in Frankfurt. 

At its third session the Commission discu 
report by the Executive Secretary on the 
ground and existing situation regarding rel 
with the Allied Control Council in German 
requested him to renew consultations wit 
Allied Control Council with a view to the 
lishment of a main liaison office in Berlin ai 
termination of the Frankfurt office as an inde 
ent unit. All liaison would then be subord 
to the Berlin office (E/791). 


(4) Discussions by the Council of the Commi 
Reports 
(a) REPORT OF THE FIRST TWO SESSIONS 

The report of the first two sessions of th 
nomic Commission for Europe was presen 
the Council’s fifth session, and discussed bj 
the 97th and 98th plenary meetings on JI 
and 29, 1947. 

Differences of opinion were expressed 0 
points. : 

The U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian represen 
criticized the resolution of the Commission f 
ing consultation with the Allied Control A 
ities, maintaining that the Allied Control C 
alone was competent to deal with the Germart 
lem and that jp matters affecting it the Ecc 
Commission for Europe should approach the 
tripartite group as a unit and not its separa 
ments. 

The United Kingdom, United States and | 
representatives, on the other hand, support 
Commission’s resolution, maintaining thé 
Commission should have adequate liaison ai 
ments with the Control Authorities and sho 
able to make representations and ask for in 
tion from them. 

A USSR. proposal to reject the Commi 
resolution was defeated at the Council’s 98th 
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y meeting on July 29 by 10 votes to 2, with 6 
stentions. The Council, however, agreed to re- 
td the objections of the Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
e U.S.S.R. in a footnote to its resolution. 

The Byelorussian and U.S.S.R. representatives 
30 Opposed giving the Commission’s Inland 
ansport Committee competence to make recom- 
endations to the regimes of international inland 
aterways. 

The Council, at its 98th plenary meeting, adopt- 
[without objection resolution 68 (V) as follows: 
"The Economic and Social Council 

“Notes the report of the first and second sessions of 
¢ Economic Commission for Europe, 

“Expresses appreciation of the work of the Commis- 
yn, approving in particular the arrangements made by 
e Commission for the maintenance of the essential 
otk performed by the Emergency Economic Committee 
r Europe, the European Central Inland Transport Or- 
nization and the European Coal Organization, and 
“Draws to the attention of the Commission the views 


pressed by the members of the Economic and Social 
uncil concerning the report.” 


)) INTERIM REPORT 


The Economic and Social Council at its sixth 
ssion was presented with an interim report by the 
ecutive Secretary of the Economic Commission 
t Europe (E/603). This report, prepared in ac- 
tdance with instructions of the Commission, in- 
tporated comments and suggestions received 
9m members of the Commission, but had not 
en considered by the Commission as a whole. 
1¢ Council accordingly, at its 134th plenary meet- 
g on February 10, decided to take no action on 
€ report, other than taking note of it. 


:) ANNUAL REPORT, JULY 1947—MAy 1948 

The regular annual report (E/791), covering 
€ activities of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
pe from its second session in July 1947 to its 
itd session in May 1948, was submitted to the 
venth session of the Council. This report was 
scussed at the seventh session of the Economic 
id Social Council during the latter’s 182nd to 
th plenary meetings from July 27 to 29 and at 
e 187th and 190th plenary meetings on July 31 
id August 4. 

Much of the debate was concerned with the 
lestion of the European Recovery Program 
Marshall Plan”), which was criticized by the 
presentatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland 
id the U.S.S.R., and defended by other represent- 
ives, including those of Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
ance, Netherlands, New Zealand, Turkey, United 
ingdom and United States. 

Another question raised during the considera- 
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tion of the Commission’s report was that of the 
relationship between the regional and functional 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council. 
The representatives of New Zealand and Canada 
felt that, generally speaking, functional com- 
missions, such as the Economic and Employment 
Commission, were preferable to the regional com- 
missions with their geographically limited scope. 
The representative of Canada thought it might be 
advisable, in the case of a regional commission, to 
differentiate between the administrative expenses, 
to be borne by the United Nations, and the execu- 
tive and operational expenses, which, he suggested, 
might more appropriately be borne by the coun- 
tries situated in the geographical area covered by 
the regional commission in question. While most 


' participants in the debate did not comment upon 


this matter, the representative of Venezuela sug- 
gested that the proper function of a functional 
commission lay in the realm of formulating ade- 
quate theoretical principles whose translation into 
practice should form the proper concern of the 
regional commissions; both were eminently neces- 
sary. He opposed the Canadian suggestions regard- 
ing the budgets of regional commissions, saying 
their work was part of the total international effort 
and should logically be borne by the community 
of nations. 

Two draft resolutions were before the Council 
in connection with the ECE report, one submitted 
by the representative of the U.S.S.R. (E/884), the 
other by the representative of France’ (E/885). 

The U.S.S.R. proposal (E/884) set forth six 
principles for the guidance of ECE in its future 
work. These provided, inter alia: that ECE should 
promote intra-European trade and trade with non- 
European countries; that economic assistance to 
Europe should be granted within the framework 
of the United Nations; that discrimination in the 
sphere of foreign trade should cease; that the ef- 
forts of European countries should be directed 
towards the development of the basic branches of 
national industry most important to their economy; 
that ECE should assist European countries in the 
organization of cheap agricultural credit to farmers 
with a view to rehabilitating European aggiculture 
and improving the food situation of the continent; 
and that the rehabilitation and development of Eu- 
ropean economy should be carried out so as to raise 
the standard of living of the masses. The draft 
resolution in its various paragraphs stated that the 
Marshall Plan had increased the already abnormal 
dependence of the Western European countries on 
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the United States; these measures were designed to 
remove that dependence. 

The Economic and Social Council, according to 
this U.S.S.R. draft resolution, would recommend 
that the Economic Commission for Europe should 
establish the necessary working bodies to study the 
questions involved in the above-mentioned prin- 
ciples, including committees to be established for 
the development of intra-European trade, for the 
maintenance and development of branches of vital 
national industries and for assistance in the de- 
velopment of agriculture in the European coun- 
tries. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal was supported by the rep- 
resentatives of Poland and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
The proposal, as such, was opposed by the other 
Council members, a majority of whom announced 
that they would abstain from voting even for those 
of its parts which expressed unobjectionable prin- 
ciples, because of the entire context of the draft 
resolution and what they regarded as its unwar- 
ranted attack against the United States and the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal was submitted to the vote 
at the Council’s 185th meeting on July 29. Follow- 
ing the adoption of its individual parts in a sen- 
tence by sentence vote by majorities ranging from 
3 to 0, with 14 abstentions, to 3 to 2, with 12 
abstentions, the draft resolution as a whole was 
rejected by a vote of 14 to 3. 

The French proposal (E/885) would have 
placed the Economic and Social Council on record 
as taking cognizance of the ECE report, as approv- 
ing its terms, as noting with satisfaction that ECE 
had decided to undertake a study of and seek a 
solution for the problem of intra-European trade 
and the closely related problem of the development 
of under-industrialized European countries and, 
finally, as inviting the ECE to pursue this work 
realistically with a view to obtaining concrete re- 
sults as soon as possible. 

Amendments to this French draft resolution 
wete proposed by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom (E/894), Poland (E/895) and the 
U.S.S.R. (E/903/Rev.1) aimed, in general, at 
making the proposal more explicit. The Council 
referred the original proposal and the amendments 
to a drafting group composed of the representatives 
of France, Poland, the United Kingdom and the 
US.S.R., which reached unanimous agreement on 
a draft resolution (E/915) embodying the sub- 
stance of all the amendments. 

The draft resolution proposed by the drafting 
group was unanimously adopted by the Council at 
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its 190th plenary meeting on August 4. The re 
lution (143(VIL)) reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having taken cognizance of the report of the E 
nomic Commission for Europe, 

“Approves its terms; 

“Notes with satisfaction that the Economic Commiss 
for Europe at its third session adopted unanimoush 
resolution on the setting up of an ad hoc Committee 
industrial development and foreign trade, which provi 
for consideration of questions as to the manner in wh 
the Economic Commission for Europe can promote 
reconstruction and development of industry and fore 
trade of the European countries; 

“Expresses the hope that this work will lead to an 
crease of industrial and agricultural production in Eur 
particularly in those of the countries concerned in wl 
natural resources and manpower reserves are as yet 
fully utilized, and result in an expansion of intra-E 
pean trade such as to facilitate increased and better 
anced trade with the other continents; 

“Authorizes the Economic Commission for Europs 
set up, within the Commission, such body or bodie 
it may consider necessary to initiate and carry out ¥ 
in the two fields mentioned; 

“Invites the Economic Commission for Europe: 

“(a) To approach whenever necessary the var 
specialized agencies of the United Nations with 
quests for assistance in achieving such aims as maj 
formulated in the course of this work; 

“(b) To pursue this work realistically with a ¥ 
to obtaining concrete results as soon as possible an 
submit to the next session of the Council a prog 
report on its activities in the field of industrial de 
opment and trade, including a description of any t 
nical means contemplated to foster the developn 
of intra-European trade; 

“(c) To submit to the Council at an early da 
factual analysis of the possibilities of economic re 
struction, through the development of the un 
industrialized countries and an expansion of trade 
tween the countries of Europe.” 


In connection with its consideration of the 
port of the second session of the Transport 
Communications Commission, the Council, at 
seventh session, also adopted resolution 147 (V. 
B, which, in part, instructed the Secretary-Gen 
to request the Economic Commission for Eur 
to complete the draft text prepared by its Inl 
Transport Committee dealing with a conventiot 
road and motor transport and to forward it to 
Secretary-General as soon as practicable so thai 
might be in a position to make the necessary 
rangements for the convening of a world-wide « 
ference of governments not later than August 1 
with the object of concluding a new world-y 
convention. 


b, ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND T 
FAR EAST 


The Economic Commission for Asia and the 
East (ECAFE) had been established by the ] 
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nic and Social Council during the latter’s fourth 
sion, on March 28, 1947 (resolution 37 (IV) ).3° 
held three sessions up to the end of the period 
sently under review, as follows: 

stSession Shanghai,China June 16-25, 1947 


ond Session Baguio, Philippines Nov. 24—Dec. 6, 1947 
ird Session Ootacamund, India June 1-12, 1948 


Pursuant to a request from the Economic and 
cial Council, ECAFE, at its first session, appoint- 
a Committee of the Whole to consider the ques- 
ns of the Commission’s geographical scope and 
mbership and to suggest modifications, if need 
of ECAFE’s original terms of reference. The 
mmittee of the Whole met during the interval 
tween ECAFE’s first two sessions at Lake Success 
ym July 10 to 17, 1947. 


(1) Council Approves Preparatory Arrangements 
Made at First ECAFE Session 


The report of the Economic Commission for 
ia and the Far East concerning the first session 
that body (E/452) was discussed at the 100th 
d 101st plenary meetings of the Economic and 
cial Council on July 31, 1947. The general sup- 
wt for this first phase of ECAFE’s work was re- 
cted in the unanimous adoption, following a 
ief debate, of a draft resolution submitted by the 
presentative of China and amended by the Coun- 
's Acting President by the addition of a phrase 
lling ECAFE’s attention to the views expressed 
ing the Council’s consideration of the Commis- 
on’s report. Members of the Council participating 
the debate generally praised ECAFE’s prelimi- 
ity work and the program it had mapped for the 
ture, emphasizing that the work of this regional 
ommission must be guided by the interests of 
sia and the Far East, i.e., the region it served. 
The resolution (69(V)) adopted unanimously 
7 the Council at its 101st meeting reads as follows: 
"The Economic and Social Council 
"Notes the report of the first session of the Economic 
mmission for Asia and the Far East, 
“Expresses its appreciation of the work of the Com- 
ission, 
| “Approves the preparatory arrangements made by the 
Pmmission for the carrying out of its functions, and 
“Draws to the attention of the Commission the views 


pressed concerning the report by the members of the 
onomic and Social Council.” 


(2) Council Action concerning Report of ECAFE 
Committee of the Whole 
The report (E/491) of the Committee of the 
Vhole of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
ne Far East was discussed at the 100th, 101st and 
6th plenary meetings of the Economic and So- 
al Council, on July 31 and August 5, 1947. Dis- 
| 
} 
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cussion centred largely around the question of 
ECAFE membership and geographical scope. 

To meet the case of countries and territories in 
Asia and the Far East not responsible for the con- 
duct of their international relations, the Commit- 
tee of the Whole had evolved the concept of 
“associate membership”. The representatives of 
such “Associate Members” should, the Committee 
of the Whole proposed, be permitted to partic- 
ipate, without voting rights (but with full eligibil- 
ity for offices in all ECAFE subsidiary organs), in 
ECAFE deliberations; applications for associate 
membership were to be made by the Metropolitan 
Power responsible for the international relations 
of the country or territory in question. The list of 
countries or territories eligible, upon application 
by the Metropolitan Powers concerned, for ECAFE 
associate membership, as recommended by the 
Committee of the Whole, was as follows: North 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Indo-Chinese Federation, Hong Kong, the Ma- 
layan Union and Singapore, and the Netherlands 
Indies. The Committee of the Whole further rec- 
ommended that should any of these countries or 
territories become responsible for its own inter- 
national relations, such a country or territory “may 
be admitted as an Associate Member of the Com- 
mission on itself presenting its application to the 
Commission”. 

In general, the concept of associate membership 
was not questioned during the Council’s discussion 
of the report of the Committee of the Whole, al- 
though the representative of India indicated his 
preference for granting full voting rights to all 
Asian countries, whether or not Members of the 
United Nations. There was, however, a difference 
of opinion regarding how application for associate 
membership should be made. Several represent- 
atives, including those of India and the U.S.S.R., 
held that it would be preferable to authorize the 
Commission to consider associate membership ap- 
plications submitted by the countries and terri- 
tories involved rather than limit the Commission 
to consider such applications only if submitted by 
the Metropolitan Power concerned. On the other 
hand, a majority of Council members declared that 
the Metropolitan Powers could be the only logical 
sponsors of applications for associate membership, 
warning that embarrassing situations might develop 
if the Metropolitan Powers were by-passed in this 
connection. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. suggested 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
485-87. 
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that ECAFE membership should be open to any 
United Nations Member in Asia and the Far East, 
with the exception of Turkey, because the latter 
was already represented on the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. Other Council members, however, 
observed that Turkey was located in both Europe 
and Asia and was therefore entitled to membership 
both on the ECE and the ECAFE, if it so desired. 

A US.S.R. amendment (E/512), to the effect 
that all United Nations Member countries in Asia 
and the Far East, except Turkey, should be eligible 
for membership in the Commission and that non- 
members in the area should be admitted to partici- 
pate without voting rights in the Commission’s 
discussions, was rejected at the Council’s 106th 
plenary meeting on August 5, 1947, by 9 votes to 
4, with 5 abstentions. The Council then adopted by 
14 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, the draft resolu- 
tions (E/524) which had been prepared by its 
Economic Committee on the basis of the proposals 
made by the ECAFE Committee of the Whole. 

In addition to the draft resolutions proposed by 
the Committee of the Whole, the Council formu- 
lated a resolution requesting ECAFE members 
responsible for the international relations of the 
countries and territories eligible for associate mem- 
bership to forward applications to the Commission 
on their behalf. 

The resolutions (69(V) ) adopted by the Coun- 
cil read as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council 
“Resolves that the following be added to the terms of 
reference of the Commission as article 3a: 

“3a (i) Any of the following territories, namely 
North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Indo-Chinese Federation, Hong Kong, the Malayan 
Union and Singapore, and the Netherlands Indies, or 
any part or group of such territories, may on presenta- 
tion of its application to the Commission by the Mem- 
ber responsible for the international relations of such 
territory, part or group of territories be admitted by 
the Commission as an associate member of the Com- 
mission. If it has become responsible for its own 
international relations, such territory, part or group 
of territories may be admitted as an associate member 
of the Commission on itself presenting its application 
to the Commission. 

“(ii) Representatives of associate members shall be 
entitled to participate without vote in all meetings of 
the Commission, whether sitting as Commission or as 
committee of the whole. 

“(iii) Representatives of associate members shall 
be eligible to be appointed as members of any com- 
mittee, or other subordinate body, which may be set 
up by the Commission and shall be eligible to hold 
office in such body. 

“(iv) Any territory or part or group of territories 
mentioned in paragraph 3a (i) which is not a member 
or an associate member of the Commission may, with 
the concurrence of the Member responsible for its inter- 
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national relations, be invited by the Commission to 

ticipate in a consultative capacity in the consider: 

of any matter of particular concern to that terti 
part or group of territories.” 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Taking note of the provisions of article 3a(i) o 
terms of reference of the Economic Commission for 
and the Far East; 

“Recognizing the necessity for ensuring complet 
operation between the Governments of the territ 
concerned, the Governments responsible for the cor 
of international relations of the territories and the ¢ 
mission, 

“Requests members of the Commission concerné 
forward such applications to the Commission.” 


“The Economic and Social Council 

“Resolves that the following be added to the tern 
reference of the Economic Commission for Asia anc 
Far East as set forth in the first part of the Cou 
resolution of 28 March 1947: 

“1. The Commission is empowered to make 
ommendations on any matters within its compe 
directly to the Governments of members or ass¢ 
members concerned, Governments admitted in a 
sultative capacity, and the specialized agencies 
cerned. The Commission shall submit for the Cou 
prior consideration any of its proposals for acti 
that would have important effects on the econom 
the world as a whole. 

“2. The Commission may after discussion with 
specialized agency functioning in the same ge 
field, and with the approval of the Council, esta 
such subsidiary bodies as it deems appropriate, 
facilitating the carrying out of its responsibilitie: 

“3. The Commission shall submit to the Co 
once a year a full report on its activities and plan 
cluding those of any subsidiary bodies, and shall 1 
interim reports at each regular session of the Cot 

“4. The Commission may consult with the f 
sentatives of the respective control authorities in J 
and in Korea and may be consulted by them fo: 
purpose of mutual information and advice on mi 
concerning the economies of Japan and Korea te 
tively in relation to the rest of the economy of 
and the Far East.” 


(3) Council Action on the Report of the Seco 
ECAFE Session , 


The report (E/606) covering the second ses 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
East was discussed by the Council at its 12 
135th and 167th plenary meetings, on Februar 
and March 8, 1948. | 

During the second ECAFE session Pakistan, 
ing become a Member of the United Nations, 
been present as a full member of the Commis: 
while Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, the Mal 
Union and Singapore (all represented by 
United Kingdom) and Cambodia and Laos (1 
represented by France) had been admitted as A 
ciate Members. New Zealand had been represe 
by an observer, and its full membership in 
Commission was unanimously recommended te 
Council. 


So 


_, One of the most important parts of the report— 
and one that cameé in for much discussion in the 
Council—dealt with the proposed establishment of 
_a Bureau of Flood Control, whose task it would be 


caused by the great rivers of Asia when in flood. 
The proposed Bureau would study this problem and 
acquaint the governments concerned with the re- 
sults of its work. 

_ The representative of China proposed (E/644, 
later revised in E/644/Rev.1) that the organiza- 
‘tion of the Bureau of Flood Control be studied by 
the Secretariat, the Secretariat recommendations to 
‘be considered at ECAFE’s third session, which in 
‘turn should submit ECAFE’s final recommendations 
to the Council for consideration at the latter’s sev- 
-enth session. 

Several modifications of the Chinese proposal 
were suggested. Thus, the representative of the 
United States felt that it was perhaps premature to 
take it for granted that a semi-autonomous Bureau 
of Flood Control would have to be organized. Ac- 
cordingly he proposed orally that ECAFE be re- 
quested to submit to the Council detailed proposals 
—not “concerning the organization” of the Bureau 
of Flood Control, although such proposals would 
be in order if ECAFE found that necessary, but 
rather “concerning the appropriate methods of 
dealing with the problems of flood control”. This 
United States suggestion was accepted by the spon- 
sor of the draft resolution. 

The representative of the Netherlands felt that 
the Chinese suggestion to ask the Secretariat to 
submit the results of its studies to the third ECAFE 
session might not give the Secretariat sufficient 
time; he therefore suggested the omission of this 
time limit, but did not press his point. 

The Chinese resolution also proposed that the 
Council approve the admission of New Zealand. 

The revised Chinese draft resolution was ap- 
proved by a vote of 17 to 0, with 1 abstention, at 
the 167th plenary meeting of the Council on March 
8, 1948. The abstaining Council member—the rep- 
resentative of New Zealand—explained that he had 
abstained merely because he considered it improper 
to vote in his own cause, i.e., for the admission to 
ECAFE membership of his own country. He added 
that he was in complete agreement with the terms 
of the resolution adopted by the Council (105 
(VI) ), which reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having considered the report of the first and second 
sessions of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, 

“Approves the admission of the Government of New 
Zealand as a member of the Commission; 


to combat and ultimately to.prevent the destruction 
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“Takes note of the action taken by the Commission at 
its first and second sessions in furtherance of the purposes 
set forth in its terms of reference; and 

“Requests that preliminary study be undertaken by the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the specialized 
agencies concerned, of the recommendation that a bureau 
of flood control be established for Asia and the Far East, 
and that its results be submitted to the third session of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East with 
a view to the preparation and submission to the seventh 
session of the Council by the Commission of proposals 
concerning the appropriate methods of dealing with the 
problems of flood control.” 


(4) Council Action on the Report of the Third 
ECAFE Session 

The report (E/839) covering the third ECAFE 
session was considered at nine plenary meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council during the lattet’s 
seventh session (plenary meetings 186, 187, 188, 
190, 192, 196, 200, 204, 206, on July 30 and 31 
and August 2, 4, 7, 12, 16, 18 and 19). 


(a) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF ECAFE REGION 

At its second session, ECAFE had established a 
Working Party on Industrial Development in the 
Commission’s geographical region. This group sub- 
mitted a preliminary report (E/CN.11/82) to 
ECAFE'’s third session, which authorized the Work- 
ing Party (E/C.N.11/114) to continue its studies 
of the economic and industrial development of the 
region, to co-opt additional members and to make 
detailed studies of the major aspects of economic 
and industrial development. It was in the first 
instance to study the following subjects: fuel and 
power, transport and transport equipment in rela- 
tion to industry, fertilizers and agricultural requi- 
sites, basic materials including ores and metals, 
textiles, and heavy engineering industries. 

The Council discussions at its seventh session 
concerning this subject matter centred round the 
problems of the development of industry, trade and 
agriculture in under-developed areas and the rela- 
tion of foreign investment and credits to these 
problems. The question of the relation of the 
economy of Japan to economic development in the 
region with which ECAFE is concerned was also 
raised. 

Two proposals, one by the U.S.S.R. (E/905/- 
Rev.2) and one by Chile (E/920), and a compre- 
hensive Australian amendment (E/921) to the 
U.S.S.R. proposal were before the Council. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal (E/905/Rev.2) would, 
inter alia, have the Council take into consideration 
that the restoration and development of the econ- 
omy of countries of Asia and the Far East should be 
carried out in such a way as to promote conditions 
of stability and well-being based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
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peoples and so promote the elimination of colonial 
or semi-colonial dependence. The Council was to 
recommend that: ECAFE should promote the 
development in these countries of their national 
industry, including various types of heavy industry, 
through mobilization of natural resources and by 
economic assistance from industrially-developed 
countries (such assistance not to be conditional on 
demands for privileges and to be within the frame- 
work of the United Nations) ; promote the develop- 
ment of trade between these countries and with 
countries of other regions, without discrimination; 
promote the development of agriculture by various 
means; increase the amount of capital and credit 
available from outside sources and make it available 
where most needed; and continue discussions of 
these questions in association with appropriate 
specialized agencies and examine the question of 
establishing appropriate committees within ECAFE. 

The Chilean proposal (E/920), inter alia, would 
have the Council, after noting with satisfaction the 
resolutions adopted by the Commission providing 
for consideration of the way in which it could pro- 
mote the reconstruction and development of indus- 
try and foreign trade of the countries in Asia and 
the Far East, express the hope that this study would 
lead to an increase of industrial and agricultural 
production in this area and authorize the Commis- 
sion to set up such bodies as it considered necessary 
for this purpose. The proposal would have the 
Council invite ECAFE: to request assistance from 
specialized agencies; to submit to the Council’s 
next session a progress report on its activities in the 
field of industrial development and trade; and to 
submit at an early date a factual analysis of the 
possibilities of economic reconstruction through 
the development of undet-industrialized countries 
and an expansion of trade between countries in the 
region. 

The Australian amendment (E/921), inter alia, 
proposed to delete from the U.S.S.R. proposal: the 
reference in the preamble to the elimination of 
colonial and semi-colonial dependence, certain 
particulars concerning the development of industry 
and agriculture, the reference to disctimination in 
the development of trade and the recommendations 
concerning the establishment of committees. 

Sub-amendments to the Australian amendment 
were submitted by the representatives of France 
(E/922) and Chile (E/929), the former propos- 
ing certain drafting changes, the latter proposing, 
inter alia, the addition of a paragraph authorizing 
ECAFE to set up such subsidiary bodies within the 
Commission as it might deem necessary to imple- 
ment the four objectives. 


A drafting committee consisting of representa 
tives of Australia, China, Frafite, Poland and th 
U.S.S.R., established at the 190th meeting to at 
tempt the production of an agreed draft, recom 


“mended a draft resolution (E/949) based largel 


on the Australian version of the U.S.S.R. proposa. 
U.S.S.R. amendments to the drafting committee 
proposal, containing most of those parts of th 
original U.S.S.R. draft resolution which had faile 
to obtain a majority in the drafting committee, wer 
rejected at the 204th plenary meeting of the Coun 
cil on August 18 by separate votes ranging from” 
to 7, with 4 abstentions, to 13 to 3, with 2 absten 
tions. The U.S.S.R. representative then declare 
that, although dissatisfied with the proposal, h 
would vote for it since its weaknesses were les 
important than the wishes of the countries of Asi 
and the Far East. 

The draft resolution was then adopted unani 
mously (144(VII)C). It reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having considered the interim report of the thir 
session of the Economic Commission for Asia and th 
Far East, and 

“Taking into consideration that the restoration and de 
velopment of the economy of the countries of Asia an 
the Far East should be carried out in such a manner a 
to promote conditions of stability and well-being whic 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations amon 
nations, based on respect for the principle of equal right 
and self-determination of peoples as set out in Articles 5 
and 73 of the Charter, 

“Notes with satisfaction the decisions of the third se: 
sion of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Fa 
East on industrial development, trade promotion an 
agriculture; 

“Recommends that the Economic Commission for Asi 
and the Far East continue, in association with the appre 
priate specialized agencies, deliberations on these mattet 
with a view to recommending policies and measures de 
s'gned for the following purposes: 

“1. To promote and co-ordinate the developmer 
of industry in the countries of Asia and the Far Ea: 
based upon their national resources and needs and dé 
signed to raise standards of living in their own cour 
tries and regions and, through trade, in the rest of th 
world; 

“2. To promote the development of trade betwee 
the countries of Asia and the Far East and also be 
tween these countries and the countries of other r 
gions; 

“3. To promote and co-ordinate the developmen 
of agriculture by means which will bring about greate! 
better, more efficient and diversified production, wit 
special attention to the particular agrarian condition 
in these countries; 

“4. To increase the total amount of capital, credi 
machinery, technical assistance and other resource 
available for the foregoing purposes from within an 
outside the region, and to make such capital, credi 
machinery, technical assistance and other resource 
available where they are most needed; and 
“Recommends that the Economic Commission for Asi 
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and the Far East consider and keep under review the 
question of the establishment within the Economic Com- 

ission for Asia and the Far East, and the terms of ref- 
erence, of appropriate bodies, including committees, that 
could promote the successful accomplishment of its 
tasks.” 


(b) FLOOD CONTROL 

By resolution 105(VI) the Economic and Social 
‘Council had, at its sixth session, suggested that 
studies be undertaken by the Secretariat and sub- 
‘mitted to ECAFE at the latter’s third session regard- 
ing the problem of flood control of Asia’s great 
rivers (see above). Such studies were undertaken, 
and ECAFE, at its third session, recommended the 
establishment of a Bureau of Flood Control 
'(B/839, Annex C, p. 75). 
| ECAFE’s recommendation was incorporated in a 
draft resolution proposed by the representative of 
China (E/893 and Add.1). The draft resolution 
provided for the establishment of a Bureau of Flood 
Control to be composed of not more than five 
experts with high technical qualifications. The ex- 
perts would be appointed by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations out of a panel of names 
submitted by Member Governments, except that 
one expert would be appointed by the Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
on the latter's own initiative. The Bureau’s Chair- 
man would be appointed from among its expert 
members by the Secretary-General. The Bureau 
would be started in the first place with a minimum 
of three experts and would be responsible to 
ECAFE. The Chinese proposal further recom- 
mended that a progress report on plans of activities 
and of organization of the Bureau be submitted by 
ECAFE to the eighth session of the Council. 
_ The Canadian representative also introduced a 
proposal (E/897 and Rev.1) on the same topic. 
He proposed that the Council instruct the Secretary- 
General: to promote studies and disseminate in- 
formation to interested Member Governments in 
regard to flood control in the territories within the 
aaa scope of ECAFE; to appoint to the 
secretariat staff adequate to perform these func- 
tions; to consult with FAO on flood control matters 
recognized as within FAO’s particular competence, 
as well as with other specialized agencies; to arrange 
for the provision of expert advice and assistance, in 
the field of flood control, to Member Governments 
On request in conformity with the principles laid 
down in the General Assembly’s resolution 52 (I) ** 
and in the Council’s own resolution 51 (IV) .87 Such 
assistance was to include, inter alia, advice and 
assistance in the establishment or improvement of 
national organizations to deal with flood control; 
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assistance in the form of ‘special experts or teams 
of experts to advise national organizations in the 
solution of specific problems; and elaboration of 
plans to promote the training of specialists in mat- 
ters of flood control by the utilization, where prac- 
ticable, of existing national laboratories and 
services. 

The discussion of the problem in the Council 
showed that members were unanimous in recogniz- 
ing the importance of controlling the flooding of 
Asia's great rivers. There was, however, a diverg- 
ency of views as to the best method of accomplish- 
ing this objective. Several representatives fully 
supported the Chinese proposal, ie., favored the 
prompt establishment of a Bureau of Flood Control, 
staffed with three or more experts, as the best and 
surest means of coping with the flood control prob- 
lem. They argued that this decision of principle 
ought to be taken at once, leaving to the near 
future the admittedly important problem of the 
precise organization of such a Bureau, which, be- 
cause of the intimate relationship between Asia’s 
great rivers and the agriculture and industry of the 
region, would play a vital role in Asian economics. 

Supporters of the Canadian proposal, on the 
other hand, were not convinced that the need for 
the establishment of a separate Bureau of Flood 
Control had been conclusively demonstrated. They 
feared that the creation of such a body, which might 
easily acquire a semi-autonomous status, might yet 
prove to be an undesirable precedent and a de- 
parture from the global approach of the United 
Nations. Until the need for a Bureau had been 
demonstrated, they declared, the United Nations 
could and should do something about the flood 
problem by initiating Secretariat studies and by 
making the necessary expert advice available to 
Member Governments. 

A drafting committee, composed of representa- 
tives of Canada, China, France, New Zealand, 
US.S.R., United States and Venezuela, to which the 
two proposals and a Canadian amendment (E/936) 
to the Chinese proposal were submitted at the 
192nd meeting of the Council, failed to reconcile 
the two points of view and submitted two alter- 
native drafts (E/790). A New Zealand amend- 
ment (E/992) designed to narrow the gap between 
the two alternatives was rejected at the 206th 
meeting on August 19, 1948, by the Council, which 
then adopted by 12 votes to 4, with 2 abstentions, 
Alternative B proposed by the Committee, which 
was similar to the original Chinese proposal. The 


*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
183. 
*Tbid., p. 540. 
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resolution (144(VII)D) adopted by the Council, 
reads as follows: 


"The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having noted the resolution of the third session of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
regarding the establishment of a Bureau of Flood Control 
for Asia and the Far East based upon a preliminary 
study undertaken by the Executive Secretary of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East in con- 
sultation with the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
‘and 

“Recognizing the great importance and urgency of the 
problems of flood control which affect the livelihood 
and welfare of millions of human beings in the valleys 
of great rivers in Asia and the Far East who are subject 
to the danger of floods and consequent famines, 

“Approves the Commission's purpose of dealing 
promptly with problems of flood control in the territories 
within the geographic scope of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East; 

“Requests that a Bureau of Flood Control for Asia and 
the Far East be formed by the Sectetary-General as an 
effective technical unit responsible to the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East for the performance 
of the technical tasks envisaged by the Commission, con- 
taining from three to five flood control experts of high 
qualifications, and utilizing the services of experienced 
expert consultants; and 

“Recommends that the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East include in its report to the eighth ses- 
sion of the Council the results of its fuller consideration 
of its plans and activities for dealing with problems of 
flood control in its geographic area as well as recom- 
mendations on organizational problems connected with 
the formation of the Bureau.” 


(c) MEMBERSHIP 

The third ECAFE session was the first in which 
New Zealand, whose membership in ECAFE had 
been approved at the Council’s sixth session, and 
the Union of Burma, which had become an inde- 
pendent country and a Member of the United 
Nations, participated as full Commission members. 
Furthermore, representatives of Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, Laos, Malaya and British Borneo 
participated as Associate Members. ECAFE also 
recommended that its geographical scope be 
amended by the Council to include Nepal, since 
the latter had requested the right to be represented 
by an observer at ECAFE sessions. The recom- 
mendation, embodied in a Chinese proposal 
(E/890), was approved by the Council at its 188th 
meeting on August 2, 1948, without objection. 

The same resolution (144(VII) A) also placed 
the Council on record as approving certain minor 
changes in ECAFE’s rules of procedure (E/839, 
p-8) and ECAFE’s recommendation that its tem- 
porary headquarters remain in Shanghai “until such 
time as the site of the Office of the United Nations 
in Asia and the Far East shall be determined”. 

The question of associate membership for Indo- 
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nesia and/or the Indonesian Republic had been le 
in abeyance at the third ECAFE session, it bein 
decided to take a decision in this respect at th 
fourth session of the Commission, to be held i 
Australia toward the end of 1948. 

Five Council members offered draft resolutiot 
or amendments concerning the relation betwee 
ECAFE on the one hand and the Republic of Ind 
nesia and Viet-Nam on the other. The represent 
tive of the U.S.S.R. proposed (E/907 and Corr.1 
that the Council recommend that the Indonesia 
Republic and the Republic of Viet-Nam should I 
accorded associate membership in the Commissioi 
The representative of New Zealand suggeste 
(E/931) that the Council submit to the Securit 
Council all of its own as well as of ECAFE's recore 
concerning possible Indonesian membership in th 
Commission and seek the Security Council’s assis 
ance, since the latter was seized of the Indonesia 
question, and that the Secretary-General be 1 
quested to submit to the next (i.e. fourth) sessio 
of ECAFE a full statement on the constitution: 
and de facto situation in Indonesia. The represent 
tive of the Netherlands proposed (E/937) a 
amendment to the New Zealand draft resolutiot 
deleting therefrom the request for Security Counc 
assistance (but not deleting the transmission to th 
Security Council of the records on the Indonesia 
application) and the request to the Secretary-Ger 
eral that he submit to ECAFE’s fourth session 
statement on the de facto situation in Indonesi 
The representative of Australia proposed (E/957 
that the Economic and Social Council go on recor 
as considering that ECAFE already had authority t 
deal with applications for membership from ares 
within its geographical scope and that no actio 
was required on the matter at that session of th 
Council. The representative of the Byelorussia 
S.S.R. suggested (E/967) that the operative pa 
of the U.S.S.R. proposal (recommending thé 
ECAFE admit the Indonesian Republic and th 
Republic of Viet-Nam as associate members) b 
incorporated into the Australian suggestion. 

At its 200th meeting, on August 16, 1948, th 
Council after rejecting the U.S.S.R. draft resolutio 
(E/907) (by a vote of 9 to 4, with 5 abstention: 
on the recommendation bearing-on the Republic o 
Indonesia, and by a vote of 11 to 3, with 4 absten 
tions, on the recommendation regarding Viet 
Nam), adopted the Australian proposal (E/957. 
by a vote of 12 to 3 with 4 abstentions. (The Nev 
Zealand proposal had been previously withdraws 
at the 196th meeting in favor of the Australia 
draft resolution.) The resolution (144(VII)B, 
adopted by the Council reads as follows: 
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“The Economic and Social Council, 
“Considering that the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East already has authority to deal with ap- 

‘plications for membership from areas within its geo- 
\graphical scope, 
| “Decides that no action is required at this session con- 
‘cerning members and associate members of the Economic 
}Commission for Asia and the Far East.” 


{ 
\(d) ASIAN ECONOMY AND JAPAN 


At its third session, ECAFE had adopted a reso- 
dution (E/839, p.39) on the contribution of the 
\Japanese economy to the reconstruction and devel- 
opment of the ECAFE region. Several members of 
ithe Economic and Social Council warned of the 
danger that ECAFE might be encroaching upon the 
domain of the Far Eastern Commission, a body not 
|connected with the United Nations.- The repre- 
sentative of New Zealand proposed a draft resolu- 
|tion (E/900) in which the Council would have 
affirmed that “pending the signing of a Peace 
Treaty with Japan, questions of industrial levels 
and the trade of Japan are entirely within the com- 
petence of the Far Eastern Commission”. An 
amendment (E/909) submitted by the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. would have gone further, by 
| placing the Council on record as considering that 
the ECAFE resolution in question “comes outside 
the competency of the ECAFE and hence cannot be 
confirmed by the Council”. There was general 
agreement that the competency of the Far Eastérn 
‘Commission must not be placed in jeopardy. The 
tepresentative of the United Kingdom suggested 
‘that now that the point raised in the New Zealand 
‘draft resolution had been discussed and noted in 
the Council’s records, perhaps the representative of 
New Zealand would agree that no further action 
was necessary. At the 188th meeting on August 2, 
the representative of New Zealand said he had sub- 
‘mitted his proposal because he had not been quite 
‘sure as to what ECAFE had had in mind when it 
passed the resolution concerning Japan’s economy, 
and he had thought his proposal could be useful as 
a guide to ECAFE. But since the point had been 
made clear in the debate, he said he was willing to 
withdraw his proposal. 


(e) INLAND TRANSPORT 

One further decision taken by the Economic and 
Social Council at its seventh session had a bearing 
‘on ECAFE, although, unlike the other decision 
referred to above, it did not arise out of ECAFE’s 
third session report. The Council, on August 28, 
endorsed (resolution 147(VII)C) a recommenda- 
tion of the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission to the effect that ECAFE be recommended 
to convene an early meeting of inland transport 
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experts of the countries represented on the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East to 
examine: 


“1. The problems with respect to rehabilitation and 
co-ordinated development of inland transport facilities 
and services in Asia and the Far East; 

“2. The means which are best suited to promote the 
solution of these problems, either by setting up regional 
machinery or otherwise (it being understood that any 
such machinery would be part of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East).” 


c. ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 


At the fifth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, the representative of Chile submitted a 
proposal (E/468) to establish an Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. The matter was dis- 
cussed by the Council at its 103rd, 104th, 105th, 
110th and 111th meetings on August 1, 4, 5 and 
11. In support of his proposal, the Chilean repre- 
sentative called attention to the need of Latin 
America for economic development in order to 
improve living standards and attain general eco- 
nomic stability. He stated that because of special 
circumstances, partly the result of the war, the 
majority of Latin American countries had been con- 
fronted with economic maladjustment that retarded 
their prograss toward higher living standards. This 
Situation, in turn, reflected unfavorably on the 
region’s economic relations with the rest of the 
world and hence was an adverse factor in world- 
wide efforts to recover from the economic disloca- 
tion caused by the wat. 

The representative of Chile further declared that 
the general economic under-development of the 
Latin American countries and the resultant low 
standard of living for the majority of the population 
seriously undermined their vitality and prevented 
this wealthy and promising region from making as 
great a contribution as it might be expected to 
provide towards the welfare of other parts of the 
world. He felt that. if the problems of Latin 
America were to be resolved as an integral part of 
world problems, United Nations action and co- 
ordination would be required. 

All the Latin American countries expressed sup- 
port of the Chilean proposal. 

The representatives of Lebanon, India, China 
and Norway expressed sympathy for the proposal. 

In addition to the arguments advanced by the 
representative of Chile for the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for Latin America, the fol- 
lowing also were cited: (1) The representative of 
Cuba pointed out that Latin America had never 
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had a co-ordinated development plan and that the 
proposed Commission could create such a plan in 
concert with world requirements. (2) The repre- 
sentative of Venezuela declared that the proposed 
Economic Commission would be able to co-operate, 
within the framework of the United Nations, with 
the other regional commissions already set up in 
the task of the revival and normalization of inter- 
national trade. 

The representatives of the United States and 
Canada thought that the question should be con- 
sidered first by the Ninth International Conférence 
of American States. They felt that the results of the 
Conference should be awaited before any decisive 
action was taken by the Council on the Chilean 
proposal. They also voiced fear of the possibility of 
a duplication of effort between the proposed Eco- 
nomic Commission and the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Pan American 
Union. 

The representatives of Canada and New Zealand 
,expressed some concern lest a regional approach to 
economic problems should be substituted for a 
world-wide functional approach. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. expressed 
sympathy with the desire of the Chilean representa- 
tive to raise the standard of living of the Latin 
American nations, but said that the proposal for 
the establishment of an economic commission for 
Latin America was not dictated by necessity. He 
stated that the economic situation in Europe and 
the Far East was not analagous to that of Latin 
America and the creation of a Latin American com- 
mission would complicate. the structure of the 
Council. He argued that the function of the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission was to study 
under-developed countries throughout the world. 
For those reasons, he declared, his Government 
could not support the Chilean proposal. 


(1) Creation of an ad hoc Committee 

At its 110th and 111th plenary meetings on 
August 11, 1947, the Council adopted without 
objection resolution 70 (V) establishing an ad hoc 
Committee, consisting of Chile, China, Cuba, 
France, Lebanon, Peru, United Kingdom, United 
States and Venezuela, to consider the factors bear- 
ing upon the establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America within the framework 
of the United Nations. 

The ad hoc Committee was requested to present 
to the Council a report with recommendations con- 
cerning the creation of such a commission. It was 
authorized to consult with interested agencies both 
within and without the United Nations. The Com- 
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mittee was also instructed to ascertain the views 
the Ninth International Conference of Americ. 
States. The Secretary-General was requested 
initiate studies defining and analyzing the econom 
problems of Latin American countries whi 
threatened the stability and development of the 
economies. 

The General Assembly on October 31, 194 
adopted resolution 120 (II) in which it took no 
with satisfaction of the decision of the Econom 
and Social Council to establish the ad hoc Con 
mittee.?8 

(2) Report of the ad hoc Committee 


The ad hoc Committee met for the first time ¢ 
October 9, 1947, at Lake Success, New York. It fir 
considered *the formal factors bearing upon tl 
establishment of the proposed Commission. TI 
Committee then considered the major causes ( 
economic maladjustment in Latin America, in th 
light of a document prepared by the four Lati 
American countries represented on the Committe 
and the studies prepared by the Secretariat of th 
United Nations. As the Ninth International Cot 
ference of American States was postponed frot 
January 17 to March 30, 1948, the ad hoc Commi 
tee sought the opinion of the Pan American Unio 
on the establishment of the proposed Commissiot 

The Director-General of the Pan America 

nion on January 20, 1948, transmitted to th 
Chairman of the ad hoc Committee the text of 
resolution which had been adopted by the Inte: 
American Economic and Social Council on Januar 
15, concerning the proposed Commission. Th 
resolution, inter alia, declared that the Inter-Amer! 
can Economic and Social Council resolved to suf 
port the immediate establishment of the propose 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 

In its report (E/630) to the Economic an 
Social Council, the ad hoc Committee unanimous! 
recommended the establishment forthwith of a 
Economic Commission for Latin America. It als 
concluded that special safeguards would be neces 
sary in order to ensure the proper co-ordination 0 
efforts between organs of the Inter-American Sys 
tem and the proposed Commission. 

(3) Consideration by the Council of the Report of 
the ad hoc Committee 

The report of the ad hoc Committee was con 
sidered by the Economic and Social Council durin; 
its sixth session at its 132nd, 133rd, 153rd ane 
164th meetings on February 9 and 25 and March 5 
and at the ninth and tenth meetings of the Eco 
nomic Committee on February 10 and 12. 


“See p. 100. 


: 
_ Unqualified support for the establishment of the 
>roposed Commission came from several repre- 
sentatives. Certain objections to the establishment 
of the proposed Commission, however, were also 
ade. Among the objections were the following: 
(1) The establishment of the proposed Commis- 
ion constituted a departure from the action taken 
by the Council in establishing commissions for 
nore and for Asia and the Far East, as the pro- 
s0sed Commission for Latin America was for re- 
sional economic development as distinguished from 
econstruction. This view was expressed by Canada. 
(2) Duplication with the work of other regional 
ganizations might result. This view was expressed 
( the United Kingdom and New Zealand. (3) 
Che proposed Commission should not become an 
yrgan covering up foreign economic penetration. 
(his view was expressed by the U.S.S.R. 
In answer to the first objection, it was pointed 
sut that the economy of Latin America had been 
everely dislocated by the war; it was, therefore, 
mly just that it should receive assistance. The re- 
vorts of the Economic Commissions for Europe and 
or Asia and the Far East supported the contention 
hat no line could be drawn between reconstruction 
nd development. It was argued that reconstruction 
£ the European economy, for example, did not 
mean a return to the conditions of 1939, nor was 
econstruction in the Far East intended to reproduce 
he conditions of the prewar period. It was further 
yointed out that urgent short-term problems were 
rest dealt with by the regional approach, and that 
his could be done without encroaching upon the 
‘omain of the functional commissions, which oper- 
ted on a world-wide basis. 
In answer to the second objection, it was stated 
hat the problem of duplication with the work of 
he Pan American Union had received careful con- 
ideration by the ad hoc Committee, which took 
propriate measures, after consultation with the 
an American Union. The latter's field of activity 
rould not be infringed upon, and co-operation of 
re proposed Commission with the appropriate 
tgan of the Pan American Union was assured. 
hus every effort had been made to prevent over- 
pping of functions. 
_ In reply to the third objection, the representative 
f Chile declared that foreign investment was still 
ecessary in the postwar period, but it would have 
) conform to the domestic legislation of the Latin 
wmerican countries. 
The representative of Brazil doubted whether 
ependence on their own resources alone would: 
a resulted in fuller political development in 
atin American countries, as the U.S.S.R. repre- 
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sentative had suggested. Development through for- 
eign capital was a natural and historic trend, of 
which the United States was an example, he main- 
tained. 

Representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom replied to particular Soviet 
charges of economic penetration. 

A U.S.S.R. verbal proposal that Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories should be allowed to submit ap- 
plications for associate membership to the Council 
directly instead of through the Member country 
responsible for their international relations, was 
rejected in the Economic Committee at its ninth 
meeting on February 12 by 13 votes to 3, with 2 
abstentions. 

A further Soviet proposal that the U.S.S.R. should 
be a member of the Commission was rejected in 
the Economic Committee by 12 votes to 3, with 2 
abstentions, and in the Council by 13 votes to 2, 
with 2 abstentions. It was rejected on the grounds 
that direct participation by the U.S.S.R. in the work 
of the proposed Commission, if accepted, would 
modify substantially the very conception of regional 
commissions. It was pointed out the criterion 
adopted in order to decide the composition of such 
commissions had been that membership should be 
open only to those countries which had interests or 
direct political or economic responsibilities in the 
various regions in which it was proposed to estab- 
lish regional commissions. 


(4) Establishment of the Commission 


At its 153rd meeting on February 25, the Coun- 
cil, by 13 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, adopted 
resolution 106 (VI) (the final wording of para- 
graph 7 of the resolution being decided at the 
164th meeting on March 5), defining the terms of 
reference of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 


(a) DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 
The Council in its resolution assigned the Com- 
mission the following duties: 


“1. The Economic Commission for Latin America, 
acting within the framework of the policies of the United 
Nations and subject to the general supervision of the 
Council, shall, provided that the Commission takes no 
action in respect to any country without the agreement of 
the Government of that country: 

“(a) Initiate and participate in measures for facili- 
tating concerted action for dealing with urgent eco- 
nomic problems arising out of the war and for raising 
the level of economic activity in Latin America and 
for maintaining and strengthening the economic rela- 
tions of the Latin-American countries both among 
themselves and with other countries of the world; 

“(b) Make or sponsor such investigations and stud- 
ies of economic and technological problems and de- 
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velopments within territories of Latin America as the 

Commission deems appropriate; 

“(c) Undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation 
and dissemination of such economic, technological and 
statistical information as the Commission deems appro- 
priate. 

“2. The Commission shall direct its activities espe- 
cially towards the study and seeking of solutions of prob- 
lems arising in Latin America from world economic mal- 
adjustment and towards other problems connected with 
the world economy, with a view to the co-operation of 
the Latin-American Countries in the common effort to 
achieve world-wide recovery and economic stability. . . .” 


The Commission was empowered to make rec- 
ommendations on any matter within its competence 
directly to the governments of members or asso- 
ciate members concerned, governments admitted in 
a consultative capacity and the specialized agencies 
concerned. It was to submit for the Council’s prior 
consideration any of its proposals for activities that 
would have important effects on the economy of 
the world as a whole. 


(b) MEMBERSHIP AND GEOGRAPHICAL SCOPE OF THE 
COMMISSION 

The Council adopted the following provisions 
concerning the membership and geographical scope 
of the Commission: 

“3. (a) Membership of the Commission shall be open 
to Members of the United Nations in North, Central and 
South America, and in the Caribbean area, and to France, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. Any terri- 
tory, or part or group thereof, within the geographic 
scope of the Commission’s work, may, on presentation of 
its application to the Commission by the Member re- 
sponsible for the international relations of such territory, 
part or group of territories, be eligible for admission by 
the Commission as an associate member of the Commis- 
sion. If it has become responsible for its own inter- 
national relations, such territory, part or group of terri- 
tories, may be admitted as an associate member of the 
Commission on itself presenting its application to the 
Commission. 

“(b) Representatives of associate members shall be 
entitled to participate without vote in all meetings of 
the Commission, whether sitting as Commission or as 
Committee of the Whole. 

“(c) Representatives of associate members shall be 
eligible to be appointed as members of any committee, 
or other subordinate body which may be set up by the 
Commission and shall be eligible to hold office in such 
body. 

“4. The geographical scope of the Commission’s 
work is the twenty Latin-American States Members of 
the United Nations, participating territories in Central 
and South America which have frontiers adjoining any 
of these States, and participating territories in the Carib- 
bean area... .” 


(c) ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONSULTATION 


As regards atrangements for consultation with 
non-members of the Commission, specialized 
agencies, non-governmental organizations and the 
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organs of the Inter-American System, the Coun 
decided as follows: 


“6. The Commission shall invite any Member of 1 
United Nations not a member of the Commission to p 
ticipate in a consultative capacity in its consideration 
any matter of particular concern to that non-memb 
following the practices of the Economic and Soc 
Council. 

“7. (a) The Commission shall invite representati 
of specialized agencies to attend its meetings and to p 
ticipate, without vote, in its deliberations with respect 
items on its agenda relating to matters within the scc 
of their activities; and may invite observers from sv 
other inter-governmental organizations as it may consi 
desirable in accordance with the practices of the Coun 

“(b) The Commission shall make arrangements | 
consultation with non-governmental organizations wh. 
have been granted consultative status by the Council, 
accordance with the principles approved by the Coup 
for this purpose. 

“8. The Commission shall take measures to ens 
that the necessary liaison shall be maintained with ofl 
organs of the United Nations and with the specializ 
agencies, with special attention to the avoidance of | 
duplication of efforts. 

“9. The Commission shall co-operate with and t 
the necessary measures to co-ordinate its activities W 
the appropriate organs of the Inter-American System 4 
as may be necessary with the Caribbean Commission 
order to avoid any unnecessary duplication of effort 
tween those organs and itself; to this end the Commiss 
is empowered to and shall seek to make working arran 
ments with the appropriate organs of the Inter-Amerit 
System regarding the joint or independent study or 
ecution of economic problems within its competence é 
the fullest exchange of information necessary for the 
ordination of efforts in the economic field. The Comn 
sion shall invite the Pan American Union to nominat 
representative to attend meetings of the Commission i 
consultative capacity... .” 


(d) ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 

The Commission was empowered, after disc 
sion with any specialized agency concerned ¢ 
with the Council’s approval, to establish such si 
sidiary bodies as it deemed appropriate; it was 
submit a regular annual report to the Council 
interim reports at each regular session of | 
Council. 

The Council decided that the Commission's he 
quarters were to be at Santiago de Chile and t 
its first session should be held there during the f 
half of 1948. The Commission was to decide 
each session on its next meeting place, with « 
regard to the principle that the countries of La 
America be chosen in rotation. 

Not later than 1951 the Council was to mak 
special review of the work of the Commission W 
a view to determining whether the Commiss 
should be terminated or continued, and if contim 
what modification, if any, should be made in 
terms of reference. 
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| (5) First Session of the Commission 

The Economic Commission for Latin America 
held its first session in Santiago de Chile from June 
1 to 25, 1948. Representatives from the twenty 
atin American countries and from France, the 

Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United 
ptates were present. Also in attendance were repre- 
jentatives and observers from the International 
abour Organisation; the Food and Agriculture 
Panization of the United Nations; the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
ation; the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
fon; the World Health Organization; the Inter- 
iational Monetary Fund; the International Refugee 
Drganization @reparaton Commission ) ; the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council; and the 
nnter- -American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
‘uction. 

(a) Economic Survey of Latin America—The 
-ommission adopted a number of resolutions at its 
ust session (E/840). The first of these assigned to 
he Executive Secretary of the Commission the task 
if undertaking, between the first and second ses- 
ions of the Commission, an economic survey of 
atin America, having in mind its needs and 
cs development and the strengthening of its 
conomic relations to the rest of the world. In mak- 

i the survey the Executive Secretary was in- 
tructed to: 


| “(a) Make a study of the current economic situation 
a Latin America specially dealing with agricultural ac- 
ivities, including pastoral, forest and fishery production 
f both foodstuffs and raw materials; with industrial and 
lineral production; with power resources; equipment; 
7ith distribution and transportation and with ‘factors 
ffecting the commercial and financial activities of each 
ountry; 

“(b) Analyze trade relations within Latin America 
nd between Latin America and the rest of the world; 
“(c) Study and present the main characteristics and 
toblems of the economic structure of Latin American 
ountries.”” 

: The survey was to be undertaken in collabora- 
On with the specialized agencies and was to utilize 
— studies by those American non-govern- 
iental organizations which have been accorded 
onsultative status by the Economic and Social 
Ouncil. Furthermore, the resolution invited the 
atin American governments to provide the Execu- 
ve Secretary with studies of their economies and 
) communicate to him their plans and proposals 
wt the further economic development and com- 
etcial progress of their countries. 

(b) Co-ordination with the Inter-American Eco- 
gmic and Social Council—Another resolution 
salt with the question of overlapping and of un- 
scessary duplication between the work of the Eco- 
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nomic Commission for Latin America and the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council. In 
order to avoid duplication of work, it was agreed 
that the Commission should direct its activities 
especially toward the study and the seeking of solu- 
tions of problems arising in Latin America from 
world economic maladjustment and towards other 
problems connected with the world economy, with 
a view to the co-operation of the Latin American 
countries in the common effort to achieve world- 
wide recovery and economic stability. Furthermore, 
a program of work which included all the subjects 
of the resolutions was drafted by the Economic 
Commission. 

In connection with the question of co-ordination 
and with the economic survey, the Commission 
passed a special resolution on statistics, asking the 
Executive Secretary to collaborate with the Sec- 
retariat of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council in making up a questionnaire for the use 
of all the governments concerned. The resulting 
data, based on the statistical standards of the Statis- 
tical Commission and Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, would serve both for the proposed 
economic conference of the Organization of Ameti- 
can States in 1949 and forthe economic survey. 

(c) Expansion of Food Production—With re- 
gard to the problem of food production, the Com- 
mission approved a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to consult 
with the Director-General of FAO with a view to 
appointing a Joint Working Party of the Secre- 
tariat of the Commission and that of FAO. The 
Joint Working Party, given the task of studying 
co-ordinated action to increase the food production 
of Latin America, was to present its findings at the 
next session of the Commission, when the adoption 
of further measures would be considered. 

(d) Bottlenecks in Foreign Trade—The ques- 
tion of the possibility of establishing a system of 
multilateral compensation of payments was taken 
up. The Commission agreed to request the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to make a study of the 
practicability and desirability of establishing at the 
earliest possible opportunity, as a transitional meas- 
ure, machinery for the multilateral compensation 
of international payments among the countries of 
Latin America as well as between them and the rest 
of the world. ’ 

A resolution was adopted requesting the Execu- 
tive Secretary to study the movements of import 
and export prices, the determining factors of such 
movements and their effects on the balance of pay- 
ments. This study, to be made either in the form 
of a special inquity or a part of the economic sur- 
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vey, was to be made in collaboration with the 
International Monetary Fund and other specialized 
agencies. 

The Executive Secretary was also asked, in other 
resolutions, to obtain: information that would lead 
to the adoption of measures adequate to ensure the 
export and marketing of products, including food- 
stuffs, which comprise the main economic resources 
of the various Latin American countries; appro- 
priate data on the fixing of official prices for agri- 
cultural products and crop insurance; information 
on existing free ports and zones in the American 
republics, the facilities they offer, and their present 
and potential significance for promoting inter- 
American commerce and commerce between Latin 
America and the rest of the world. 

(e) Industrial Development.—The Executive 
Secretary was instructed by the Commission to give 
attention to the problem of the inadequate supply 
of industrial equipment in Latin America. Also, in 
relation to this matter, the Commission adopted a 
resolution appealing through the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production to national 
chambers of commerce, producers’ associations and 
other non-governmental organizations of America 
to aid in re-establishing normal credit facilities 
as soon as possible. The object was to replenish 
minimum stocks and equipment necessary for the 
commercial rehabilitation of Latin America. 

The Commission, noting that inadequate trans- 
port and communications throughout Latin Amer- 
ica hinder economic development in the region, 
recommended that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil request the Transport and Communications 
Commission as soon as possible to make a further 
study of these matters, including freight rates affect- 
ing Latin America, in order to expedite their con- 
sideration by the Commission. 

(f) Labor Supply and Technical Assistance—A 
resolution was adopted by the Commission asking 
the Executive Secretary to examine the immigration 
problem in all its aspects, particularly in its eco- 
nomic aspects, and to include his findings in the 
economic survey. The Commission agreed that the 
Executive Secretary in collaboration with the com- 
petent international organizations should study the 
possibility and desirability of creating an Inter- 
American Institute of Immigration. 

As regards the general shortage of well-trained 
technicians and of technical training facilities, the 
Commission decided that until concrete recom- 
mendations for correcting the situation could be 
made at its second session, a preliminary study 
should be made by the Executive Secretary of the 


needs for technical and administrative petsonn 
and their present availability, including faciliti 
for technical training. This information was to | 
given to the member countries, together with i 
formation on any feasible arrangements for tl 
exchange of staffs among them. Also, lists we 
to be prepared containing the names of organiz 
tions—private, national and international—whi 
might be able to render necessary technical assis 
ance. In this task the Executive Secretary was 
co-operate with the specialized agencies and wi 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Counc 

(g) Inflation. —The Executive Secretary w 
asked to include in the economic survey a study | 
all factors generating inflationary pressures. 

(h) Public Health—The Commission, accep 
ing the offer made by the World Health Organiz 
tion and the Pan American Sanitary Organizatic 
to co-operate with the Commission in dealing wi 
the problems of public health and social welfai 
invited the two Organizations to submit a-concre 
program of co-operation in this field before tl 
next session of the Commission. 

(i) Latin America and World Recovery,— 
further resolution adopted by the Commission ii 
structed the Executive Secretary to make a stuc 
analyzing the relationship between the econom 
rehabilitation of non-American countries and tl 
development of economic and commercial activiti 
in Latin America, as well as the effects of this rel 
tionship. This directive was complementary to th 
covering the economic survey. 


(6) Consideration by the Council of the 
Commission’s First Report 

The report (E/840) of the Economic Commi 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) was considered t 
the Economic and Social Council during the lattes 
seventh session, at the 208th, 209th and 2111 
plenary meetings on August 20, 21 and 23, 194 

During the debate, the Council members di 
cussed various technical points related to the wo 
of the Economic Commission for Latin Americ 
especially the question of the way ECLA shou! 
carry out its task of promoting economic develo) 
ment in Latin America. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. declared th 
foreign capital investments — particularly by th 
United States— characterized that economy af 
prevented not only its advance from its preset 
semi-colonial status, and its industrialization, bi 
also tended to undermine the political indepen 
ence of the area. He felt that Latin America 
countries should concentrate on the developmet 
of their domestic markets and seek to diversi 
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eir economic structure, characterized in many 
es by reliance upon only a very few products or 
yen one product, with the result that a fluctuation 
the world market price of the few commodities 
mcerned could affect drastically, for better or 
se, the entire economy of a given Latin Ameri- 
‘n country. While foreign capital investments 
‘ere necessary during the transitional phase, such 
vestments should not be blindly encouraged; 
‘ther they should be regulated so as to minimize 
| prevent their undesirable effects. 
‘While conceding the dangers of foreign capital 
: vestments, the representatives of Latin American 
‘embers of the Council felt that the U.S.S.R. rep- 
‘sentative had not paid sufficient attention in his 
fiticisms to the constructive aspects of the ques- 
pa: whatever might have been the practices in 
1 € past, it was, they said, a fact that recent and 
atrent foreign capital investments were helping to 
fing about the desired industrial development of 
atin American countries and to diversify their 
sonomies. Then, too, better control had been insti- 
ited, e.g., by forming mixed companies of national 
ad foreign capital, and so affording greater protec- 
on to national interests. On the other hand, they 
eclared, it was only fair and equitable to permit 
oreign investors to take out at least part of the 
rofits resulting from their investments. Further- 
ore, it was undeniable that the investment of for- 
ign capital created domestic capital which in turn 
ould be used to further the development of indus- 
alization. Similar views were expressed during 
ae debate by the representatives of the United 
‘ingdom and the United States, who reiterated the 
esire and belief of their own Governments that 
ie industrialization of Latin America would be 
eneficial to world,economy as such. 
| A further point’on which there was a difference 
f opinion in the Council was the role of immigra- 
on in Latin American economy. The U.S.S.R. rep- 
bsentative ctiticized ECLA’s policy in promoting 
migration from Europe, which, he stated, needed 
ie available manpower for its own needs. Latin 
\merican representatives pointed out, on the other 
and, that the immigration policy of Latin America, 
1 addition to aiding the New World’s economic 
‘evelopment, met the needs of many displaced per- 
ons and refugees. 
The Council approved two resolutions dealing 
7ith the work of the Economic Commission for 
atin America. One of these was resolution 147 
'VII) D, passed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
iLin connection with its consideration of the report 
: the second session of the Transport and Com- 
nications Commission, in which the Transport 


and Communications Commission was requested 
“to make a further study of problems of maritime 
shipping, including freight rates, affecting Latin 
America, in order to facilitate consideration of these 
matters as soon as possible by the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America’.®® 

The other resolution (145(VII) ), which in its 
original form was submitted jointly (E/978) by 
the representatives of Brazil, Chile, Peru and Ven- 
ezuela, was approved at the 211th meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council on August 23, 1948, 
by a vote of 15 to 2, with 1 abstention, and reads 
as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having considered the report of the first session of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 

“Takes note with satisfaction of the decision taken by 
the Commission at its first session in furtherance of the 
purpose set forth in its terms of reference; 

“Expresses its satisfaction with the arrangements made 
for the co-ordination of the Commission’s work with the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council; 

“Approves the use of Spanish as a third working- 
language of the Commission and the production in Por- 
tuguese of the final text of the Commission’s report and 
its resolutions.” 


d. PROPOSED ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


The General Assembly, by its resolution 120- 
(11) 4° of October 31, 1947, took note of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s decision to establish an 
ad hoc Committee to study the factors bearing on 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America and of the favorable reception given 
to this proposal by the Second Committee; it in- 
vited the Council “to study the factors bearing upon 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
the Middle East”. 

The Council during its sixth session considered 
this question at its 135th, 136th and 167th meet- 
ings on February 10 and 11 and March 8, and at the 
twelfth and thirteenth meetings of the Economic 
Committee on February 21 and 24. 

The representative of Lebanon urged the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Commission for the Mid- 
dle East for the benefit of the area and of other 
important regions and in the interests of the United 
Nations. The Middle East area, he held, provided 
the criteria requisite for the creation of a regional 
economic commission. He pointed out that regional 
commissions were established primarily to deal 
with urgent economic problems of reconstruction 
and development, for areas which were intrinsically 


"See p. 568. 
“See p. 100. 
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economically important. The proposed Economic 
Commission for the Middle East, he explained, 
would be complementary to the functional com- 
missions of the Council, would co-operate with the 
specialized agencies, and would stimulate govern- 
ments within the area to concerted action. He 
further pointed out that the countries in the Middle 
East could not provide internally the capital needed 
to develop investment goods, all their energies be- 
ing spent on the production of consumption goods, 
and yet to increase production of consumption 
goods they needed to increase production of invest- 
ment goods. The area needed outside assistance in 
the form of finance, technology and expert advice. 

Urgent measures should be taken for agricultural 
development, irrigation, drainage, land reclamation 
and soil conservation, and a program of industrial- 
ization was needed to raise the standard of living. 
A regional economic commission, he declared, could 
render a real service which no other organ of the 
United Nations could perform as well. 

The representative of Chile, supporting the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East, suggested that an ad hoc Committee 
should be set up to study all aspects concerning its 
establishment. This proposal was supported by the 
representatives of United Kingdom, China, France, 
Brazil, Turkey, United States, Netherlands, Den- 
mark and New Zealand. The representative of 
New Zealand, bowever, thought that the Council 
should proceed cautiously, particularly in view of 
the political uneasiness in the Middle East. The 
representatives of Egypt and Syria, invited by the 
President of the Council to participate in the debate 
by virtue of Article 69 of the Charter, also spoke in 
favor of the setting up of a commission, emphasiz- 
ing the need for raising the standard of living and 
for obtaining technical advice. 

The Economic Committee at its thirteenth meet- 
ing on February 24 adopted a Lebanese proposal 
(E/AC.6/17) for the setting up of an ad hoc Com- 
mittee, with certain amendments accepted by the 
Lebanese representative. The Committee discussed 
the question of the ad hoc Committee’s composi- 
tion and decided that Member States which were 
not members of the Council but whose collabora- 
tion was necessary in assisting the development of 
the Middle East should be invited to participate as 
full members of the ad hoc Committee. 

A U.S.S.R. proposal to delete Turkey from the 
list of members of the ad hoc Committee, on the 
ground that it was a member of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, that the composition of 
the ad hoc Committee to some extent foreshadowed 
that of the Commission, and that none except the 


Great Powers were members of two regional cc 
missions, was defeated by a roll call vote of 13t 
in the Economic Committee, and by a vote of 15 
2; with 1 abstention, in the Council. 

The report of the Economic Committee was ¢ 
sidered by the Council at its 167th plenary meet 
on March 8. A Lebanese amendment (E/70 
Add.2) to the draft resolution submitted by 
Economic Committee concerning the establishm 
of the ad hoc Committee (E/703) was adopted 
17 votes, with 1 abstention. This amendment 
serted a reference, in the preamble of the draft 
the Council’s resolution establishing the Econo: 
Commission for Latin America. The resolution : 
whole, as amended by the Lebanese delegation, ' 
then adopted by 14 votes, with 4 abstentions. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. explai 
that his delegation had abstained from vot 
because, although it approved of the principle 
establishing an ad hoc Committee, it did 
approve of that Committee's composition. 
Canadian representative abstained from voting 
cause of his delegation’s reservation with reg 
to the danger of multiplying the regional org 
of the United Nations. é 

The resolution adopted (107(VI)) reads 
follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Taking note of General Assembly resolution 120 
of 31 October 1947, inviting the Council to study 
factors bearing upon the establishment of an econ 
commission for the Middle East; 

“Considering that by its resolution of 25 Febr 
1948, the Council has, at its sixth session, establishe 
Economic Commission for Latin America; 

“Recognizing that the countries of the Middle Eas 
faced with serious post-war problems of economic 
justment threatening the economic stability of 1 
countries, with their less developedygconomies; and 

“Recognizing that co-operative Sic among al 
countries of the Middle East can be of practical assist 
in raising both the level of economic activity and 
standard of life in the Middle East and in strengthe 
the economic relations of these countries both an 
themselves and with other countries of the world, 
that such measures would be facilitated by close co-o} 
tion with the United Nations and its subsidiary ot 
as well as with regional organizations in the Middle 
such as the Arab League, 

“Establishes an ad hoc Committee consisting of C 
France, Lebanon, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Soc 
Republics, the United Kingdom, the United State 
America, and Venezuela, and invites the following § 
Members of the United Nations to participate as 
members of the ad hoc Committee: Egypt, Iran and 

“Decides upon the following terms of reference 
the Committee: 

“(i) The Committee shall consider the factors 
ing upon the establishment of an economic commi 
for the Middle East within the framework of 
United Nations and shall present to the Council, 
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ing its seventh session, a report with recommendations 
| concerning the creation of such a commission; 

“(i) The Committee may consult with interested 
agencies both within and without the United Nations; 
“Requests the Secretary-General to give special and 

immediate aid to the Committee by initiating studies de- 
\fining and analysing the economic problems of the coun- 
ta of the Middle East which threaten the stability and 
jdevelopment of their economies; and 

| “Requests the Committee, in collaboration with the 
Secretary-General, to engage in speedy consultations with 
the Governments of the countries in the region for the 
purpose of ascertaining their views in this matter, and to 
take these views into consideration in the formulation of 
i recommendations.” 


t 


The ad hoc Committee met during April—June 
1948 and adopted a report to the Council (E/- 
AC.26/16) recommending that an economic com- 
)mission should be established forthwith for the 
‘Middle East, with a structure similar to that of the 


/previously established regional economic commis- 


‘eo 
/ sions. 


The ad hoc Committee noted the urgent eco- 


‘nomic problems arising directly or indirectly from 
the World War or from current world economic 
‘maladjustments which have subjected the economy 
of the Middle Eastern countries to severe strain. 
‘Such problems called for concerted regional efforts 
towards their solution. While they might be con- 
ceived of in a sense as problems of economic re- 
construction, the Committee held that that term 
“must not be understood as implying merely a re- 
turn to conditions prevailing before the war. These 
conditions had been far from satisfactory through- 
out this region, which had been characterized as a 
whole by marked under-development of the econ- 
omy, and the economic reconstruction called for 
in the Middle East must be understood to include 
such a degree of broader development as would 
make it possible to expand economic activity and 
taise the standard of living substantially above pre- 
war levels in a not-too-distant future. 

The Committee pointed out that the countries 
of the Middle East form a region with great po- 
tentialities deriving from its natural resources, 
capable of rendering an important contribution to 
world economic recovery, and sufficiently large 
and populous to warrant the establishment of a 
regional commission. 

The ad hoc Committee presented in its report 
a draft resolution setting out the terms of refer- 
ence, membership and geographical scope of the 
ptoposed Commission. 

The terms" of reference recommended in the 
draft resolution provided, inter alia, that the Com- 
mission should: 


“(a) initiate and participate in measures for facilitat- 


ing concerted action for dealing with urgent economic 
problems arising out of the war and for raising both the 
level of economic activity and the standard of living in 
the Middle East, and for maintaining and strengthening 
the economic relations of the Middle Eastern countries 
both among themselves and with other countries of the 
world; 

“(b) make or sponsor such investigations and studies 
of economic and technological problems and develop- 
ments within territories of the Middle East as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate; 

“(c) undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation 
and dissemination of such economic, technological and 
statistical information as the Commission deems appro- 
priate.” 


The draft resolution recommended the follow- 
ing Members of the United Nations as members 
of the proposed Commission: Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. It further recom- 
mended that new members might be admitted by 
the Council after consultation with the Commis- 
sion. 

With respect to Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
the draft resolution recommended, inter alia, that 

“Any Non-Self-Governing Territory in the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Eastern Mediterranean and North East 
Africa may, on presentation of its application to the 
Commission by the Member [of the United Nations] re- 
sponsible for the international relations of such territory 
be admitted by the Commission as an associate member 
of the Commission. If it has become responsible for its 
own international relations, such territory may be ad- 


mitted as an associate member of the Commission on 
itself presenting its application to the Commission.” 


The draft resolution recommended that the 
Commission might admit in a consultative capacity 
states not Members of the United Nations within 
its geographical scope. 

The geographical scope of the Commission’s 
work, it was recommended, should be the terri- 
tories of the members of the Commission as well 
as the Non-Self-Governing Territories and the ter- 
ritories of states in the Arabian peninsula, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and North East Africa, ad- 
mitted by the Commission as associate members 
or in a consultative capacity. 

A specific provision was made for effective co- 
operation between the proposed Commission and 
the League of Arab States and for proper co-ordina- 
tion of their activities, in so far as the members 
of the League of Arab States are concerned, to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of efforts. 

The report of the ad hoc Committee was placed 
on the agenda of the seventh session of the Coun- 
cil. During the Council’s discussion of the -state 
of business at its 203rd meeting, it was decided 
that, owing to pressure of business, consideration 
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of a number of items, including this report, should 
be postponed. 


e. REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS 


The Economic and Social Council at its 111th 
plenary meeting on August 11, 1947, considered 
a New Zealand draft resolution (E/537) which 
proposed the consideration of the whole question 
of regional commissions by the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission and its two sub-commis- 
sions. 

The U.S.S.R. representative suggested that the 
question should be referred to the Economic and 
Employment Commission since the functions and 
scope of the sub-commissions had only recently 
been defined. The Lebanese representative consid- 
ered that fears of regional economic autarchy were 
exaggerated, but thought it might be wiser to con- 
sider the question after the regional economic com- 
missions had met. The Canadian representative 
thought the Council should consider the general 
principle of establishing regional economic com- 
missions and that a world-wide policy for economic 
development should be established before the solu- 
tion of economic problems was attempted on a 
regional basis. 6 

After adopting a Canadian amendment to delete 
a reference to the sub-commissions of the Economic 
and Employment Commission, the Council by 9 
votes to 7, with 2 abstentions, adopted the revised 
resolution (72(V)) as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Taking note of the fact that it has already established 
an economic commission for Europe and an economic 
commission for Asia and the Far East, 

“Taking note of: the proposal advanced for the estab- 
lishment of an economic commission for Latin America 


and the references made to the possible establishment at 


a later date of an economic commission for the Middle 
East, 

“Requests the Economic and Employment Commission 
to examine and report to the Council upon the general 
questions involved in the creation of regional economic 
commissions as a means for the promotion of the aims 
and objectives of the United Nations.” 


During the sixth session of the Council, at its 
132nd, 133rd and 172nd plenary meetings on Feb- 
tuary 9 and March 10, the question was again con- 
sidered. The representative of New Zealand sub- 
mitted verbally a draft resolution which requested 
the Economic and Employment Commission to 
note the desire of the Council that the examination 
of the question of regional economic commissions 
be made later at a stage when it would have at its 
disposal more experience than at present of the 
activities of the regional commissions to guide it. 
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This suggestion was supported by the United 
Kingdom representative. The Canadian and 
Chinese representatives thought that it was im- 
portant to define the relationship between regional 
and functional commissions. 

At the 172nd plenary meeting of the Council 
on March 10, the Council considered a new draft 
resolution (E/747) on the matter presented by the 
representative of New Zealand, who explained that 
it was in substitution of his previous proposal, as 
a new regional commission had since come inte 
existence. The present resolution was intended te 
ensure thay the Economic and Social Council 
should examine the whole field. 

The Council by a vote of 16 to 0 adopted the 
New Zealand draft resolution. Its text (108(VI)) 
is as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having regard to resolution 72(V) requesting tht 
Economic and Employment Commission to examine ant 
report to the Council upon the general questions involve 
in the creation of regional economic commissions as : 
means for the promotion of the aims and objectives 0 
the United Nations, 

“Requests the Economic and Employment Commissiot 
to note the desire of the Council that the examination b 
made at a stage when it would have at its disposal mor 
experience than at present of the activities of the regions 
commissions to guide its deliberations. 

“Meanwhile, 

"The Economic and Social Council 

“Calls to the attention of the specialized agencies an 
of the regional economic commissions of the Council th 
desirability of ensuring the closest possible co-operatio 
and, where appropriate, joint action in fields of commo 
concern.” 


5. Reconstruction of Ethiopia and Othe 
Devastated Areas Not Included in the 
Report of the Temporary Sub-Commissio 
on Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas 


In resolution 38(IV) adopted at its fourt 
session on March 28, the Economic and Soci 
Council requested the Secretary-General “to mal 
a field survey, with the concurrence of the Gover 
ments and administrations concerned and at the 
request, of the reconstruction problems of Ethiop 
and of other devastated territories not included 
the reports of the Temporary Sub-Commission ¢ 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas”. 

The Council also requested the Secretary-Ge 
eral to report to its fifth session “the measut 
necessary to effect a speedy reconstruction” in t 
countries which requested a field survey. 

The Secretary-General submitted a report to t 


founcil’s fifth session (E/450 and Corr. 1, and 
dds. 1 and 2). 

On April 7, 1947, the Secretary-General trans- 
itted copies of this resolution to all Member na- 
ons. In view of the specific reference to Ethiopia 
special inquiry was addressed to the Ethiopian 
sovernment on April 16, 1947, asking if it wished 
request such a field survey (E/450, Annex 1). 
n July 16, 1947, the Ethiopian Government in- 
rmed the Secretary-General (E/450/Add. 2) 
at sufficient progress had been made in recon- 
truction in Ethiopia since its liberation to warrant 
oncentrating United Nations efforts on recon- 
ction in countries more recently liberated. The 
overnment added in its cable: 

“In renouncing in favor of other United Nations more 
‘mmediately in need of urgent assistance Ethiopian Gov- 


prnment wish reserve their rights and position in favor 
ventual long term assistance programmes.” 


In view of the specific references to devastated 
jetritories of North Africa in the discussion of the 
ae at the fourth session of the Economic and 
ocial Council, the Secretary-General also addressed 
\ specific inquiry on May 12, 1947, to the United 
Singom Government as to whether it wished 
eld surveys to be made with respect to any ter- 
itories in North Africa, «ach as Cyrenaica, Eritrea 
ind Tripoli, falling within the terms of reference 
of the resolution (E/450, Annex II). On June 19, 
‘he Secretary-General was advised by the United 
ingdom Government that it would be glad to 
_ such field surveys carried out in Cyrenaica, 
Eritrea and Tripoli (E/450, Annex III). 
| The Secretary-General reported that preparations 
ere under way for making a field survey in these 
‘erritories, but’ that the details had not been ar- 
ranged and that it was not therefore possible to 
Dresent estimates of costs (E/450 and Add. 1). 
Owing to the brief space of time since the request 
aad been received, it was not possible for the Sec- 
etary-General to make a substantive report to the 
ifth session of the Council. 

The Economic and Social Council considered 
he Secretary-General’s report at its 93rd meeting 
in July 24, and agreed that, as there was no sub- 
tantive problem for decision, the Council should 
merely take note of the report (resolution 
maCY ) ). 

_ Subsequently, the Secretary-General received a 
etter from the Government of the United King- 
lom, dated August 22, 1947, requesting the post- 
onement of the survey of Eritrea, Cyrenaica and 
[ripoli until after the visit to the three territories 
of the Four-Power Commission of Investigation, 
0 be sent out under the terms of Annex XI of the 
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Treaty of Peace with Italy. On September 15, 
1947, the Secretary-General expressed his agree- 
ment to the postponement of the survey (E/450/- 


Add. 3). 


6. Financial Needs and Foreign 
Exchange Position of Devastated 
Countries 


The Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session in March 1947 considered an interim re- 
port by the Secretary-General on the Needs of the 
Devastated Countries of the United Nations for 
Long-Term and Short-Term Financing of Urgent 
Reconstruction Requirements (E/288), submitted 
in accordance with resolution 5(III) adopted at 
the Council’s third session. 

‘The report covered the following Member 
countries: Belgium—Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Netherlands, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. It covered only European areas, to 
avoid duplication with the Working Group for 
Asia and the Far East of the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas. It included, however, four non-member 
countries—Austria, Finland, Hungary and Italy— 
on the grounds that the United Nations Special 
Technical Committee on Relief Needs after the 
Termination of UNRRA considered in its report 
all countries formerly assisted by UNRRA, and 
that the existing means of international credit had 
been drawn upon both by Members and non-mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

On March 28 the Council adopted resolution 
34(IV), inter alia requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to extend the study to all devastated areas of 
the United Nations and to present a further report 
on Financial Needs, especially in respect of the net 
requirements of the devastated countries for freely 
convertible foreign currency.*t 

The Secretary-General accordingly reported to 
the fifth session of the Council on the action taken 
(E/457 and Add. 1). 

A questionnaire (E/457, Annex 1) had been 
sent to the following Member Governments: Aus- 
tralia (for New Guinea and Papua), Belgium, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
matk, Ethiopia, Finland, France, Greece, India, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Siam, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States (for Souler Korea) and 
Yugoslavia. For the same reasons for which non- 
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member countries were included in the Secretary- 
General’s interim report, the questionnaire was 
also sent to the Governments of the following non- 
member countries: Albania, Austria, Finland, Hun- 
gary and Italy. 

The questionnaire covered, inter alia, the esti- 
mates for 1947 of quantities and costs of com- 
modities, requirements and receipts of foreign 
exchange, gold and foreign exchange holdings, 
credits and loan applications. 

Up to July 27, 1947, replies had been received 
from the following Governments: Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, France, India, Philippines, 
United Kingdom, United States (for Southern 
Korea), Albania, Austria and Finland. 

The Secretary-General’s report was considered 
by the Council at its 93rd plenary meeting on July 
24. As the Secretary-General’s questionnaire had 
been answered by only a few countries, the Coun- 
cil decided simply to take note of it (resolution 
64(V)). 

The Secretary-General issued a full report on 
the Foreign Exchange Position of the Devastated 
Countries on September 22, 1947 (E/576), and a 
supplement thereto (E/576/Add. 1) on October 
7. Both were later combined into a single docu- 
ment (E/576/Rev. 1) issued on November 20, 
1947, to which an addition (E/576/Rev. 1/Add. 
1) was issued on August 9, 1948. 

The principal differences between the interim re- 
port (E/288 and Rev. 1) and the report are that 
the latter contained fuller and more recent informa- 
tion concerning the balance of payments estimates 
for 1947 and potential sources of external assist- 
ance; and that seven additional countries were 
included, namely, Burma, Denmark, Norway, 
Philippines, Siam, Southern Korea and United 
Kingdom. 

The survey indicated that the total 1947 foreign 
exchange requirements on current account of the 21 
countries covered in the report were estimated at 
the equivalent of $US20,262,000,000, including 
$US2,639,000,000 for non-members of the United 
Nations.” The 1947 export and other current re- 
ceipts for the same countries*® wete estimated at 
the equivalent of $US13,154,000,000—with non- 
members of the United Nations accounting for 
$US1,083,000,000 of this amount—leaving a for- 
eign exchange deficit for 1947 estimated at the 
equivalent of $US7,108,000,000. Resources on 
capital account which the countries concerned ex- 
pected to become available in 1947, either from 
reductions of foreign assets, from the sale of gold 
reserves, from estimated unexpended balances of 
foreign credits for use in 1947, from UNRRA con- 
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tributions or from other sources (appropriately t 
duced to allow for payments on capital account 
were estimated to reduce this foreign exchange de 
cit by 5,469,000,000 U. S. dollar equivalents, lea 
ing an estimated 1947 net deficit of 1,638,300,0 
U. S. dollar equivalents.* 

The following tabulation, taken from Table 
of the report, shows the (approximate) estimat 
1947 net foreign exchange deficits for the count: 
concerned: 


U.S. Doll 
Country Equivalen 
Czechoslovakia 146,000,0 
Poland . 369,000,0 
Yugoslavia 341,600,0 
Siam 57,600,0 
Albania 26,000,0 
Austria . 170,200,0 
Finland 34,600,0 
Hungary 84,800,0 
Ttaly) sae 236,000,0 
Burma (not available) —s 
Southern Korea . 172,500,0 


TOTALS eae - 1,638,300,0 


The other countries covered in the survey—i 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, France (w: 
overseas territories), Greece, Netherlands, Norw 
United Kingdom, Ethiopia and Philippines—we 
expected to meet their anticipated 1947 forei 
exchange deficits entirely through resources - 
capital account (see above) or from other source 

The report also declared that, as correctly fo: 
shadowed by the interim report, the “task of E 
ropean reconstruction, not to mention that of t 
Far East, is far greater than was foreseen when t 
International Bank for Reconstruction and I 
velopment and the International Monetary Fu 
were created and when the major post-war gove 
mental credits were granted”. 

The supplement (E/576/Rev. 1/Add. 1), whi 
appeared on August 9, 1948, contained a tabulati 
of postwar international loans and grants up 
June 1948, by recipient countries and by soure 
covering the whole world, totalling the equival 
of $US27,717,000,000, but excluding certain ty] 
of loans and grants. 


7. Relief Needs after the Termination 
UNRRA | 


Pursuant to resolution 48(1) on Relief Ne 
After the Termination of UNRRA, adopted 
the General Assembly on December 11, 19 
which called upon all Members of the Uni 
Nations to assist in the furnishing of relief a 


“But not including Burma, because of incomplete d 
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recommended that all Members keep the Secretary- 
General informed concerning their plans for meet- 
ing relief needs in 1947,*? the Secretary-General 
arranged a number of informal consultations 
among governments concerning their relief plans 
and programs. On May 23, 1947, the Secretary- 
General formally requested all Members of the 
United Nations for information concerning their 
plans for meeting relief needs and the progress of 
their relief activities. A detailed report concern- 
ing the above activities, including the replies re- 
ceived from Member Governments, was submitted 
by the Secretary-General to the fifth session of the 
Economic and Social Council (E/462 and 
addenda) and was noted by the Council in reso- 
lution 63 (V) at its 107th plenary meeting on 
August 6. Information subsequently received was 
noted in the Annual Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the Organization, July 
1947-30 June 1948 (A/315). 

On the basis of information made available by 
Member Governments (not including China), 
the Secretary-General estimated that the assistance 
planned ranged from 60 to 70 per cent of the 

total requirements of $US583 million as esti- 
mated by the Special Technical Committee on 
Relief Needs After the Termination of UNRRA. 

Major contributions by the Governments of 
Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States are described below. 

The Australian contribution of £A4 million, 
or approximately $US12.8 million, related to post- 
UNRRA relief, IRO, UNICEF and the UNESCO 
Reconstruction Fund; almost $5.3 million was 
stated to be available for general post-UNRRA 
relief (excluding shipping costs), and 3.2 million 

for UNICEF. The contribution consisted of wool, 
food, medical supplies, clothing and certain types 
of industrial equipment. 

The Canadian contribution of about $US18 
million included $12.5 million for post-UNRRA 
relief and $5 million for UNICEF, the remainder 
being allocated to the Canadian Council for Re- 
construction through UNESCO and the Canadian 
Appeal for Children. The contribution consisted 
largely of canned and salted fish. 

The United Kingdom contribution of £10 
million, or approximately $US40 million, was 
earmarked for Austria and included $6 million 
in the form of a commercial credit granted for the 
purchase of wool. To the extent that direct con- 
tributions were spent on relief imports such as 
food, no stipulations were made for repayment, 
but in so far as the remainder of the contribution 
was used for the purchase of goods for recon- 
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struction purposes, terms of repayment would be 
discussed later. 

The United States contribution amounted to 
$300 million, not including $40 million allotted 
to UNICEF. The assistance programmed consisted 
of cereals (56 per cent of total value); other foods 
(11 per cent); fuel (13 per cent); seeds, fertilizers 
and pesticides (2 per cent); medical supplies 
(2 per cent); shipping costs (15 per cent); and 
other \@l Gper scent) 


8. Control of World Oil Resources 


The International Co-operative Alliance sub- 
mitted to the fifth session of the Economic and 
Social Council an item concerning the control of 
world oil resources. The Alliance proposed the 
creation of a United Nations Petroleum Commis- 
sion under the authority of the Economic and 
Social Council. This proposal was based on a 
resolution adopted by the International Co-op- 
erative Alliance Congress, held at Zurich in 1946, 
in which it emphasized 
“the immediate need of placing control and administra- 
tion of the oil resources of the world under an authority 
of the United Nations, and, as a first step in that direc- 
tion, the oil resources of the Middle East, by and with 
the consent of the states involved, these resources to be 
administered in such a way that co-operative organiza- 
tions can be assured of receiving an equitable share.” 


The matter was discussed at the 111th and 112th 
plenary meetings of the Council on August 11 
and 12, 1947. 

The ICA presented documents (E/449 and 
Add.1) in support of its proposal, and its rep- 
resentatives made an explanatory statement to 
the Council. The Alliance suggested that the 
United Nations should consider the question 
urgently because (a) rivalry for the acquisition 
of new oil fields might endanger the peace of 
the world; (b) equitable access to world oil re- 
sources was a vital condition for the world’s 
economic reconstruction; and (c) there was a 
tendency on the part of large oil enterprises of 
many countries to fix prices without considering 
the interests of the consumer. The Alliance further 
suggested that a proposal from the United Nations 
to the states involved to sign a convention or 
agreement under United Nations auspices might 
lead to the establishment of the necessary inter- 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
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national control. This proposal, it considered, 
should first be addressed to the Middle East coun- 
tries, where the greater part of the unexploited oil 
resources of the world appeared to be situated. 


Such an agreement should stipulate that oil , 


resources should be exploited in the public in- 
terest and assure to all equal access to them. 

It was also suggested that the Council might 
decide to instruct the Secretariat to collect and 
study information on the subject from Member 
nations, specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations, so as to enable the Economic and 
Employment Commission to consider it at its next 
meeting. 

In the Council’s discussions the view was gen- 
erally expressed by representatives that if a study 
were made it should not be confined to only one 
part of the world, the Middle East. The United 
States representative felt that the real problem was 
the present world oil shortage, and that in view 
of the imminent establishment of the International 
Trade Organization, consideration of the question 
should be postponed until the principles of free 
production and the protection of the consumer, 
embodied in its Charter, were put into effect. The 
United Kingdom representative was also in favor 
of postponing consideration of the question on the 
grounds that it was not practicable and feasible 
to consider the question at that time. The rep- 
resentatives of Lebanon and the U.S.S.R. thought 
that if oil were controlled other raw materials 
should be controlled also. The French representa- 
tive suggested that the matter should be studied 
by the Economic and Employment Commission. 

By 8 votes to 2, with 8 abstentions, the Council 
at its 112th meeting on August 12 decided that 
it could do no mote at its fifth session than take 
note of the proposals submitted by the International 
Co-operative Alliance (resolution 66(V) ). 


9. Question of the Damage Caused to 
the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia by the Withholding of Its 
Gold Reserves by the United States of 
America 


At its 142nd meeting, on February 16, 1948, 
the Economic and Social Council began its de- 
liberations concerning the “question of the damage 
caused to the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia by the withholding of its gold reserves by 
the United States of America”, an item placed 
on the agenda of the Council’s sixth session by 
the Yugoslav delegation. 
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In a memorandum (E/624) and in an oral 
statement made by the Yugoslav representative, 
who had been invited to the Council’s table to 
participate without vote in the discussion of the 
case, it was said the United States had refused 
to restore gold entrusted to it by Yugoslavia during 
the war for safekeeping; that this refusal was ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the Yugoslav economy, 
adversely affecting the achievement of higher living 
standards, economic and social progress and full 
employment; and that, because of economic inter- 
dependence, the issue in turn also affected the 
general European economy. The Yugoslav repre: 
sentative submitted a draft resolution (E/SR.142 
pp. 4-5) in which the Council would resolve 
to recommend to the United States Government 
that “without further delay it cease causing damage 
to Yugoslavia by its further retention of the prop: 
etty of the National Bank of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia now in the safekeeping of 
the United States”. 

At the same (142nd) meeting, the representa: 
tive of the United States stated that the Council 
was not, in his opinion, an appropriate forum fot 
dealing with the question raised by the Yugoslav 
Government, since it was not the Council’s fune 
tion to deal with disputes as such which mighi 
atise between nations, even if these disputes were 
of an economic nature; nor was the Council qualt 
fied, he submitted, to act as an arbitral tribunal, 
conciliation agency or a court. Nevertheless, the rep 
resentative of the United States added, he wishec 
to indicate that the United States also hac 
claims against Yugoslavia, towards which latte: 
country, moreover, his Government had acted it 
exactly the same way as it had acted towards many 
other countries possessing assets in the Unite 
States. Whenever claims and counter-claims ha 
been made on one side or the other, negotiation 
had been opened to reach a simultaneous settle 
ment of all outstanding questions. The method o 
negotiation betweeen the United States and Yugo 
slavia had not yet been exhausted, he added, and h 
hoped that such bilateral negotiations would lea 
to agreement. The representative of the Unite 
States reiterated his opinion that the questiot 
raised by Yugoslavia went beyond the Council’ 
competence. 

The view that the Council was not competent t 
consider the Yugoslav complaint was shared b 
the representatives of Australia, the United King 
dom, Brazil, Turkey and Canada at the 142nd an 
143rd meetings of the Council on February 1¢ 
Some of these representatives argued that th 
Council had no right to take up any particula 
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dispute, even if it contained important economic 
aspects, unless it were of general international in- 
terest; and that the Council had no right to address 
a recommendation to a particular country, as dis- 
tinct from recommendations addressed to Members 
of the United Nations in general. Several repre- 
sentatives held that Yugoslavia should have ad- 
dressed its complaint to the International Court 
of Justice, which, in their opinion, would be fully 
competent to consider the case. 

At the same meetings, however, the representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia, the U.S.S.R., Poland and the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. held that the Council’s com- 
petency to consider the matter could not be open 
to doubt. They also declared that there had been 

precedent when the Council had approved at 
its third session a resolution recommending that 
a conference of interested states be held to con- 
sider the question of international traffic on the 
Danube and the restitution to Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia of Danubian barges, then under the 
control of United States occupation authorities.4° 
They felt that the Council’s competency was being 
questioned in the present case simply because a 
‘majority of Council members did not wish to em- 
bark upon a matter which would inevitably lead 
them to some criticism of the United States. 

_ The representative of Denmark, at the 143rd 
meeting, suggested that the Council refer the Yugo- 
slav case to the Economic Committee with the 
request that it “examine the question whether the 
Council is competent to deal with a matter of this 
Kind” and that it “submit a reasoned report to the 
Council, serviceable for future similar cases”. This 
Danish suggestion was adopted by a vote of 9 to 
7, with 2 abstentions, while a second part of the 
same Danish proposal—viz., that the Economic 
Committee, if it did decide the matter came within 
the Council’s competence, should also report on 
the substance of the Yugoslav proposal—was re- 
jected by a vote of 10 to 5, with 3 abstentions. 

The Economic Committee considered the ques- 
ion of the Council’s competence at its 16th, 17th 
nd 18th meetings on March 2, 3 and 4, 1948. At 
he Committee’s request, the Secretary-General 
prepared a document (E/AC.6/25) setting forth 
the opinion of the legal department of the Secre- 
tariat, namely, that the Council 

. has the right to interpret the scope of its own func- 
tions and powers, subject to this right being questioned 
where a conflict exists. (b) That the Council has juris- 
diction to deal with the item in question and any other 
international economic matter from the economic aspect. 
(c) That the Council has also jurisdiction to deal with 


he item in question and any other international eco- 
omic matter from the dispute aspect, provided it con- 


siders such dispute to be related to an international 
economic problem and to be of a nature such as would 
primarily be the concern of the Council. (d) That the 
Council would never have jurisdiction to deal with a 
dispute as such, but only with a dispute of an economic 
character of the kind outlined in this memorandum.” 


Also before the Economic Committee was an 
Australian note (E/AC.6/23), holding that the 
Yugoslav case was primarily a legal dispute and 
that it was “not appropriate” for the Council to 
deal with such a dispute, which should be settled 
by negotiation, or, if necessary, by arbitration or 
by reference to the International Court of Justice. 

There was complete agreement, in the Economic 
Committee, on only one point: that it was up to 
the Council itself to decide its own jurisdiction 
in a given case. A majority of members, however, 
disagreed with the view that the Yugoslav case 
could be regarded as falling within the Council’s 
jurisdiction, although they employed differing 
lines of argument to arrive at this conclusion. A 
minority—the representatives of Yugoslavia, the 
USSR., the Byelorussian S.S.R. and Poland—de- 
fended the thesis that the Council was competent 
in the matter. 

Yugoslavia proposed a draft resolution (E/AC.- 
6/27) to the effect that the Council “is competent 
to consider the case submitted by the Yugoslav 
delegation”. It was rejected by a vote of 12 to 3, 
with 2 abstentions. The Committee, by a vote of 
11 to 3, with 3 abstentions, then adopted a United 
States draft resolution, amended by the representa- 
tive of France, to the effect that the Council “de- 
cides that this question does not fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Council” (E/743). 

The representative of Poland, declaring that one 
of the objections raised against Council considera- 
tion of the Yugoslav case, namely, that it concerned 
only one or two Members of the United Nations 
rather than Members generally, could be met by 
adopting a general resolution, proposed a draft 
resolution (E/AC.6/28) in which the Council 
would have resolved “to recommend Member 
States to return all monetaty reserves which they 
have received during the war for safekeeping from 
countries victims of aggression by Germany, Japan 
or their allies’. The Chairman of the Economic 
Committee ruled that consideration of this draft 
resolution, which dealt with the substance of the 
question, would be beyond the Committee's terms 
of reference, and that the proposal was therefore 
inadmissible. 

The recommendation (E/743) of the Economic 
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Committee was discussed by the Council at its 
167th to 170th meetings on March 8 and 9. A 
roll-call vote at the 169th meeting on March 9 
found all but four Council members supporting the 
conclusion that the Yugoslav case did not fall with- 
in the Council’s competence. Of the four members 
not supporting this conclusion, three, the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., Poland and the US.S.R., voted 
against it, while the fourth, Lebanon, abstained. 
Before taking this vote, the Council had upheld a 
presidential ruling, challenged by the representa- 
tive of Poland, that a Polish amendment (E/743/- 
Add. 1), which would have reversed the Economic 
Committee’s recommendation, was inadmissible. 

Finally, the Council, after a series of votes on 
modifications proposed by the representatives of 
Denmark (E/760), Venezuela (E/759), and, 
jointly, Chile, France, the United Kingdom and 
Venezuela (E/763), at its 170th meeting on March 
9, 1948, adopted the resolution reproduced below 
(111(VI) ). While thus accepting the basic prin- 
ciple of the Council’s lack of compétence in the 
Yugoslav case, the Council, at the suggestion of the 
representative of Venezuela, added a paragraph 
expressing the hope that the United States and 
Yugoslavia would soon settle their dispute, the 
vote on this paragraph being 13 to 2, with 3 ab- 
stentions. In withholding support from this recom- 
mendation, the representatives of Turkey, Canada 
and Denmark explained that they thought it con- 
tradictory for the Council to express its hope for 
the settlement of a matter which it regarded as 
being outside its competence, adding that they 
personally shared the hope but questioned the 
propriety of including this paragraph, which to 
some extent constituted a recommendation, in the 
resolution. 

Other representatives felt that there was no in- 
consistency, since the paragraph in question was 
an implied appeal for conciliation rather than a 
recommendation, and thus did not contradict the 
view that the Council itself was not competent to 
deal with the matter. 

The resolution adopted at the 170th meeting 
on March 9 (111(VI) ) reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having examined the question as to whether it should 
consider the substance of the matter raised by the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia regarding its gold re- 
serves in the United States of America; 

“Considering that it could not examine the substance 
of this matter without thus being led into the considera- 
tion of the different aspects of the particular dispute 
existing between the United States of America and the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia; 

“Considering that it has no competence to take cogni- 


zance of such aspects because of the juridical issues ir 
volved, 
“Decides that this matter does not fall within th 
competence of the Council; and 
“Expresses its hope that the United States of Americ 
and the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia wi 
settle their dispute as soon as possible.” 


10. Joint Economic Board for Palestin 


In accordance with the General Assembly’s re: 
olution 181(II),4° the Economic and Soci 
Council, at its 174th meeting on March 11, cot 
sidered the question of the election of the thre 
non-Palestinian members of the Joint Econom: 
Board for Palestine. The U.S.S.R. representativi 
supported by the Byelorussian and Polish represen 
atives, proposed that the Council should procee 
to elect the three members at its sixth session; th 
proposal was rejected by the Council by 9 votes t 
3, with 6 abstentions. Other representatives, if 
cluding the United States representative, thougl 
that the question should be deferred to the ne 
session, since procedural questions had not bee 
solved and the Council had not yet received th 
necessaty information; moreover, the Palestin 
Commission had recommended that the questio 
should be dealt with at the seventh session of th 
Council. The Chilean, Netherlands and New Ze: 
land representatives considered that the questio 
of the election itself was not on the agenda, bt 
merely the necessary preliminary measures. Th 
Council adopted by 14 votes, with 4 abstention 
a compromise proposal (E/773) jointly put fo 
ward by Poland and Venezuela with amendment 
proposed by Canada, U.S.S.R., Denmark and th 
United States. In this resolution (112(VI)) — 
requested Member States to submit to the Seer 
tary-General, not later than June 15, 1948, th 
names of suitable candidates for nomination as not 
Palestinian members of the Joint Economic Boar 
and requested the Secretary-General to submit t 
the Council’s seventh session the list of nominee 
for election after consulting the Palestine Commi 
sion on the terms and conditions of service. 


11. Co-ordinated Action to Meet the 
W orld Food Situation 


At its sixth session the Council considered a 
item proposed by the Food and Agriculture O 
ganization concerning co-ordinated action to met 
the continuing world food crisis (E/613, E/666 


“See p25: 


e FAO drew the Council’s attention to the ur- 
ent need for co-operation between all United 
ations agencies in a sustained campaign to in- 
ease food production. It drew attention (E/613) 
0 the increased pressure of demand, through popu- 
ation growth, full employment policies and more 
uitable distribution, and showed that the world 
production of food was not substantially on the 
increase. The FAO Conference at Geneva had 
dopted a resolution referring to the Economic and 
ocial Council the problem of the needed parallel 
eae in industry, and FAO outlined the 
types of action which it could take through its 
[Member nations and those which were outside its 
scope (E/666). 

The Council considered the question during its 
sixth session, at its 147th and 158th plenary meet- 
ings on February 20 and March 2, and the 14th and 
15th meetings of its Economic Committee on Feb- 
tuaty 25 and March 1. 

Many representatives stressed the gravity of the 
problem and the necessity for concerted action by 
the United Nations, its economic commissions and 
the specialized agencies. The Australian, French, 
United Kingdom and United States representatives 
regretted that the FAO report, though valuable as 
an analysis, did not contain more specific recom- 
mendations. The United States representative 
thought that more information should be requested 
from FAO on the following points: a precise def- 
inition of the nature of the food crisis in its im- 
mediate and long-range aspects; an analysis of the 
non-agricultural factors impeding agricultural pro- 
duction, such as the lack of. capital and of 
transport facilities and adverse health conditions, 
especially in regard to areas where food production 
could be increased within a relatively short period; 
the type of co-ordinated action possible for increas- 
ing food production, such as improving transpor- 
tation or increasing fertilizer or coal shipments to 
a particular area; and an estimate of the potential 
increase of food production resulting from the 
application of those measutes. 

The US.S.R. representative recalled the General 
Assembly’s recommendations (resolution 45 (1)** 
on equitable food distribution regardless of polit- 
ical considerations, which, he stated, had not been 
implemented. A U.S.S.R. amendment (E/AC.6/- 
20) to the effect that certain states had failed to 
catry Out the recommendations of the General 
Assembly’s resolution 45 (1) and that in conse- 
quence food prices had risen to the detriment of 
the consumers, was defeated by 14 votes to 2, 
with 1 abstention, in the Economic Committee, and 
upon being presented again in the Council was 
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defeated in paragraph by paragraph votes. A draft- 
ing sub-committee of the Economic Committee 
considered a joint draft resolution proposed by 
France, the United States, Chile and Canada (E/- 
AC.6/W.8) and amendments proposed by the 
representatives of Chile, China, Netherlands, 
Poland, U.S.S.R. and United Kingdom (E/AC.6/- 
20). It submitted a text which was approved with 
one drafting amendment by the Economic Com- 
mittee (E/716), and, with the addition of a Polish 
amendment (E/AC.6/20) by the Council at its 
158th plenary meeting, by 13 votes, with 4 ab- 
stentions. This resolution (103(VI)) called on 
Member States to “give serious consideration to 
the continuing world food shortage and take 
measures individually and in co-operation with the 
FAO and, where appropriate, with other interna- 
tional agencies and organizations of which they are 
members, to contribute to the solution of these 
’. The resolution also invited the special- 
ized agencies concerned and the regional economic 
commissions, in consultation with FAO, to study 
suitable measures to increase food production, by 
the elimination of the supply shortage of materials 
directly and indirectly affecting the production of 
fertilizers, agricultural machinery and the avail- 
ability of transport. The Council also initiated 
atrangements under which it would give further 
attention to this problem at subsequent sessions by 
asking FAO to report to the seventh session of the 
Council on ptogress achieved in the co-ordination 
of these studies and to report to “the first session 
of the Council following the 1948 Annual Con- 
ference of the FAO” (ie, the Council’s eighth 
session) on the measures taken by Member States, 
regional commissions and the specialized agencies 
to alleviate the world food crisis. FAO was also 
asked to recommend what further action might be 
taken. 

At its seventh session, the Council received the 
report of FAO (E/817) on progress in the co- 
ordination of studies and suitable measures to 
bring about an increase in food production. The 
report described the arrangements and consulta- 
tions held by FAO with the regional economic 
commissions of the Council and with the special- 
ized agencies. 

FAO had recommended to the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East the establish- 
ment of a joint Working Party on Agricultural 
Requisites with representatives of the Executive 
Secretary of ECAFE and the Director-General of 
FAO. It had proposed to the Economic Commis- 


“7See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 


172-73 
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sion for Latin America a joint working party com- 
prising personnel of ECLA and FAO to examine 
agricultural development plans with a view to de- 
termining requirements of production requisites, 
and working parties of experts representing Mem- 
ber Governments to examine and deal with the 
measures necessaty to supply these requisites. As 
a result of a joint recommendation by the Director- 
General of FAO and the Executive Secretary of 
ECE, the third session of ECE had established an 
ad hoc committee on agricultural problems to de- 
termine problems militating against the develop- 
ment and rehabilitation of Europe and European 
agriculture, the solution of which would be facili- 
tated by co-operative measures by FAO and ECE, 
and to recommend the best means of securing this 
co-operation. The Executive Secretary of ECE had 
been authorized to convene, on the basis of the 
findings of the ad hoc committee and in consulta- 
tion with the Director-General of FAO, working 
parties on specific matters requiting immediate 
action. 

Membership in the ad hoc committee was open 
to members of ECE and to European Members of 
* FAO who were not members of ECE. FAO had 
also held consultations with ILO, WHO Interim 
Commission, UNESCO, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The report was considered by the. Council at 
the 32nd and 33rd meetings of its Economic Com- 
mittee on August 13 and 14, and at its 222nd plen- 
aty meeting on August 27. After considering a 
draft resolution submitted by the United States 
(E/AC.6/W.20) and amendments proposed by 
Peru (E/AC.6/W.25), France (E/AC.6/W.26) 
and the US.S.R. (E/AC.6/W.27), the Economic 
Committee proposed to the Council a resolution 
(E/980/Rev.1) concerning the arrangements re- 
ported by FAO and, as the other proposals and 
verbal suggestions of representatives had to do 
with the substantive question of increasing food 
supplies, decided to adjourn further consideration 
of the question until its eighth session, when the 
further report of FAO would be received. The 
majority of representatives expressed approval of 
the steps taken by FAO. 

A USS.R. amendment (E/AC.6/W.27), to 
the effect that the co-operation of regional eco- 
nomic commissions with specialized agencies must 
be within the framework of existing agreements 
between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies and therefore “must take place by means 
of consultations and not by setting up joint com- 
mittees or other joint organs”, was defeated in the 


y 
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Economic Committee by a vote of 12 to 3, wi 
2 abstentions, and upon being presented again 
the Council (E/1023/Rev.1) was defeated by 
votes to 3, with 1 abstention. 

The United Kingdom representative oppos 
the creation of standing joint committees ai 
thought that co-operation between FAO and 1 
gional commissions could best be secured at t 
working party level by discussions between techt 
cal experts. The French representative emphasiz 
the importance of consultation by FAO with a 
tain non-governmental organizations. 

The Council at its 222nd plenary meeting | 
August 27 adopted the resolution proposed by t 
Economic Committee (E/980/Reyv.1), with amen 
ments proposed by the United States (E/994 
These amendments, which were adopted by 
votes to 1, with 3 abstentions, provided that t 
Council should note the organizational arrans 
ments which had been made, and deleted a clat 
authorizing the establishment where necessary 
joint ad hoc working patties. 

The resolution, which was adopted by t 
Council by a vote of 15 to 2, with 1 abstenti 
(resolution 140 (VII) ), noted with satisfacti 
the progress recorded in the report of FAO with: 
gard to the co-ordination of the work in this fie 
The Council also noted “the organizational arranj 
ments which have been made in connexion w: 
this work” and requested that FAO, and ott 
specialized agencies and regional commissions cc 
tinue their efforts in the closest co-operation. 


12. Interim Co-ordinating Committe 
for International Commodity 
Arrangements 


The Interim Co-ordinating Committee for ] 
ternational Commodity Arrangements was est 
lished at the fourth session of the Economic a 
Social Council by resolution 30 (IV) to facilit 
inter-governmental consultation and action w 
respect to commodity problems. 

The Committee held its first session in Gene 
in August and September 1947. It expressed t 
belief that duplication of effort and overlappi 
of function would be avoided by a wide circu 
tion of information about the work of varic 
commodity organizations. It therefore preparec 
survey of the activities of various international 
ganizations operating in the commodity field a 
of the guiding principles of the Commodity Chi 
ter of the ITO Charter. This Review of Interi 
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mal Commodity Arrangements was issued in 
‘ovember 1947 (E/CA/2) 48 

Under the resolution establishing the Commit- 
le, the Chairman was to represent the Prepara- 
ty Committee of the United Nations Conference 

Trade and Employment. However, this Pre- 

atoty Committee ceased to exist on the con- 
-ning of the Conference on November 21, 1947. 
ccotdingly, the Economic and Social Council at 
3 sixth session (16lst plenary meeting) on 
larch 3, 1948, by 14 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
ons, requested the Secretary-General, as suggested 
y the Conference, to amend the composition 
f the Committee to provide that the Chairman be 
ominated by the Interim Commission for an 
iternational Trade Organization (resolution 110 
V1) ). The Interim Commission, through its Ex- 
cutive Board, subsequently nominated Sir James 
[elmore as Chairman. 

The Commitee co-operates closely with study 
roups and other international organizations con- 
stned with commodity matters. In March 1948, 
Rice Meeting was held in the Philippines under 
le joint auspices of ICCICA and FAO to stimu- 
ite co-operative action in dealing with the rice 
tuation. At this meeting a constitution for an 
iternational rice organization was drafted; the re- 
iltant International Rice Commission was to hold 
$s first session on March 7, 1949. ICCICA sub- 
squently collaborated in developing arrangements 
etween the vatious commodity groups, the FAO 
nd the United Nations Statistical Office to prevent 
uplication in the collection of commodity statis- 
cs from governments. In order to avoid dupli- 
ation of work, the Secretariat of ICCICA, which 
; provided by the Department of Economic 
ffairs, also performs certain services for the 
itetim Commission for the International Trade 
ganization. 

The Committee met in Geneva in September 
948 and prepared a Review of International Com- 
rodity Problems, 1948.49 The Review set out in 
eneral terms some analysis of the nature of the in- 
national problems relating to primary commod- 
ies, explained the principles and methods that 
ad been accepted as a guide in dealing with these 
toblems and reviewed inter-governmental action 
1 the field. 

The Review included a survey of the current 
tuation in certain commodities, and the Commit- 
€ pointed out that, while there were significant 
atiations from commodity to commodity, an im- 
tovement over the immediate postwar supply 
tuation had taken place in 1948. Reference was 
lade to the glut of primary commodities during 


the depression of the thirties and attention was 
drawn to the inter-related interests of all countries 
in preventing such conditions. During 1948 inter- 
governmental discussions helped in the co-ordina- 
tion of national programs and policies regarding a 
number of primary commodities, including wheat, 
rice, sugar, tin, rubber, wool and cotton, but no 
formal agreements relating to any of them came 
into force. 


13. Timber Conference 


At its fourth session, on March 28, 1947, the 
Economic and Social Council adopted resolution 
31 (IV) welcoming the initiative taken by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in calling an 
international timber conference to convene in 
Czechoslovakia on April 28, 1947, and urging 
Members of the United Nations, to whose econ- 
omy Europe's production, import and export of 
forest products was important, to participate in 
the conference.®° 

The Food and Agriculture Organization sub- 
mitted to the fifth session of the Economic and 
Social Council a report (E/455) unanimously 
adopted by the Conference, which ended on May 
10, 1947. The report recommended short-term 
measutes to relieve the timber shortage and long- 
term measures for the restoration of forests, ade- 
quate management, improved working conditions 
in the forests and technical programs in forest in- 
dustries.°? 

The Conference recommended that a European 
Timber Committee should be set up within the 
framework of the Economic Commission for 
Europe with the technical assistance of FAO, and 
that it should pay particular attention to: 

“(a) increasing available timber supplies and decteas- 
ing waste of wood in order to help in meeting the needs 
of European reconstruction. 

“(b) aiding in reducing economic difficulties men- 
tioned in the resolution on increased production by cet- 
tain countries by assisting them in obtaining necessary 
economic help. 


“(c) the satisfactory distribution of available timber 
supplies.” 


Considering that the forest and timber problems 
of all European countries and of the non-European 
countries adjacent to the Mediterranean formed a 
technical whole, the Conference invited ECE to 
permit all such interested countries to participate 

‘SUInited Nations Publications, Sales No.: 1947.1I.9. 
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in work in connection with forests and timber. 
The report of FAO was considered by the Coun- 
cil at its 99th plenary meeting on July 29, 1947. 
The French representative proposed verbally a 
draft resolution, in which the Council would state 
that, having considered the report and noted the 
recommendations of the Conference, it urged the 
governments concerned to take steps along the 
lines of the recommendations of the Conference, 
and noted with satisfaction that ECE had set up a 
Timber Sub-Committee and would therefore be 
able, with the technical assistance of FAO, to pay 
special attention to the three measures suggested 
by the Conference (see above). The French repre- 
sentative agreed to amend the resolution to include 
a suggestion from the United States representa- 
tive that a request for advice from FAO be made 
by the prospective lender, such as the International 
Bank, and not at the instance of the individual 
country as recommended by the Conference.°? 
The U.S.S.R. and Cuban representatives thought 
that the Council should take no decision on the 
substance of the recommendations contained in the 
report until it had been considered by FAO at its 
forthcoming annual conference. A Cuban proposal 
that the Council should merely take note of the 
report was voted on at the 99th meeting on 
July 29, and after one tie vote, was adopted by the 
Council by 7 votes to 6 (resolution 64(V) ). 


14. United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources 


The Economic and Social Council on March 28, 
1947 (resolution 32 (IV) ), decided to call a Unit- 
ed Nations Scientific Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Resources for the purpose 
of exchanging information on techniques in this 
field and requested the Secretary-General to under- 
take the necessary preparatory work. 

Accordingly the Secretary-General presented a 
report (E/605) to the sixth session of the Coun- 
cil. The Secretary-General recalled that according 
to the Council’s resolution the Conference was to 
be “devoted solely to the exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience on the matter among engineers, resource 
technicians, economists and other experts in related 
fields”. Accordingly, the tentative agenda pro- 
vided for a series of plenary sessions to discuss 
matters of broad general interest to technicians and 
administrators in the several resource fields with 
particular emphasis on the inter-relations of the 
various techniques in progress of resource develop- 
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ment. In addition, technical sessions would gi 
experts an opportunity to exchange information, 
specialized subjects, such as minerals, fuels, pow 
water, soils, crops, livestock, forests, grazing ran, 
fish and wild-life. The Secretary-General reco: 
mended that the conference should be schedul 
to convene on May 16, 1949, and adjourn on Ju 
3, 1949, and that it should be held in the Unit 
States. In view of considerations advanced by 1 
Advisory Committee which had been establish 
under the terms of the resolution and which cc 
sisted of representatives of specialized agenc 
with important responsibilities in the fields relat 
to the Conference program and other experts, 1 
Secretary-General was exploring the possibilities 
holding the Conference at a site away from 1 
United Nations headquarters. These consideratic 
were that another location might provide grea 
possibilities for observing practical applications 
conservation techniques in the field, for inforn 
tion discussions between delegates and for savi 
time in travel to and from meetings. 

The Secretary-General contemplated four mi 
classes of participants in the Conference: (1) r 
resentatives from governmental services, memb 
of non-governmental organizations and individu 
to be selected from Member Governments; ( 
individual specialists selected with the advice 
the Preparatory Committee; (3) representati 
of the United Nations and the specialized agenci 
and (4) representatives of interested internatio: 
organizations and learned societies and distingui 
ed members of the professions, to be admitted 
the discretion of the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-Genetal proposed to expand | 
existing Advisory Committee into a Preparat 
Committee and also to convene in certain regic 
informal meetings of experts to secure their vie 
and advice on detailed plans. He requested 1 
Council to establish a small temporary Consul 
tive Committee from which he might seek ady 
concerning procedure and organization. 

The report was considered by the Council at 
137th plenary meeting on February 11. The Uni 
States, Peruvian and Chilean representatives qu 
tioned the necessity of a temporary Consultat 


"The Conference had recommended that “FAO, on 
request of any individual member government apply 
for a loan, should call the attention of the appropr 
international organizations to the need of internatio 
credits” for the fulfilment of national forest policies, 
provement of exploitation facilities, development of 
forest resources and technical improvement of forest 
dustries. (Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations—Report of the International Tim 
Conference, Marianske Lazne, Czechoslovakia, 28 Ap: 
10 May 1947.) 
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mmittee in addition to the Preparatory Commit- 
e. The Peruvian and Chilean representatives 
ressed the importance of the proposed conference 
m the point of view of under-developed coun- 
ie and the Peruvian representative suggested that 
‘might be well to provide for the participation at 
e Conference of representatives of the regional 
‘onomic commissions established or contemplated 
7 the Council. 
‘The United Kingdom representative urged that 
ie number of items on the agenda of the Confer- 
ice should be limited, otherwise there would be 
sk of not achieving practical and useful results; 
the agenda were too full, governments might 
9t be able to spare their specialists for a long 
ough period. Care should be taken to avoid 
iplication of the work of other organizations. 
his view was supported by the representatives 
‘the Netherlands, China, Canada and Brazil. The 
etherlands representative stated that the Confer- 
ice should be a meeting of technical experts 
id not of diplomats, and emphasized the impor- 
nce of co-operation with the specialized agencies. 
he Danish representative felt that the Conference 
as otiginal in idea and method of preparation. 
The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
hina, Canada and France thought that if a location 
her than Lake Success wete chosen for the Con- 
rence the resulting costs should not be borne 
7 the United Nations budget. 

The Chinese representative consideted that since 
ich country had to consult its experts on the sub- 
ct of the Conference program the time allowed 
as too limited, and suggested that the Conference 
ould be postponed to the end of the year 1949 
‘even the beginning of 1950. 

The US.S.R. representative proposed that in 
ew of the vast program suggested for discussion 
the Conference, the Council should specify that 
e Conference should confine its purpose to an 
change of experience in the field of technical 
ethods for the conservation and utilization of re- 
urces. 

The Council unanimously adopted a United 
ates draft resolution (E/645) as amended by 
e U.S.S.R. and Canada. As amended it reads as 
llows (resolution 109( VI) ): 


“The Economic and Social Council 

"Takes note of the report of the Secretaty-General on 
€ preparations being made for the United Nations 
ientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization 
Resources (document E/605); and 

“Requests the Secretary-General to proceed with plans 
t the Conference, keeping in mind that the task of the 
ference is to be limited to an exchange of experience 
the techniques of the conservation and utilization of 
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resources, and to include in his progress report to the 
seventh session of the Council his definite recommenda- 
tions concerning the arrangements for the Conference 
and its site, taking into consideration the discussion of 
the Council at its sixth session.” 


Accordingly the Secretary-General, proceeding 
with the advice of the Preparatory Committee 


created in accordance with the Council’s resolution 


32 (IV), made a further report to the seventh ses- 
sion of the Council (E/827/Rev.1). The Council 
also had before it the report of the Preparatory 
Committee to the Secretary-General (E/869). 

The Secretary-General reported that Membets of 
the United Nations and other governments partic- 
ipating in the regional economic commissions of 
the United Nations would be invited to select in- 
dividuals to attend the Conference, in addition to 
which the Secretary-General might invite repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organizations, 
other interested international organizations and 
learned societies, and distinguished individual ex- 
perts. He recommended that the Conference should 
be convened for fifteen working days during May 
and June 1949. He stated that if he could make 
atrangements not involving appreciable additions 
to costs for holding the Conference at a site within 
the United States that would offer particular advan- 
tages for a scientific conference devoted to resource 
techniques, he would recommend the selection of 
such a site, otherwise he proposed that the Con- 
ference should be held at the interim headquarters 
of the United Nations. 

The Preparatory Committee consisted of experts 
nominated by FAO, ILO, UNESCO and the Inter- 
im Commission of WHO, and experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General from nine countries, to 
setve in their individual capacities.°? It held meet- 
ings on June 7, 21 and 25 and from June 30 to 
July 1, 1948, and considered the provisional pro- 
gram of the United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources 
(E/Conf.7/1) together with comments and sug- 
gestions from 21 governments received in response 
to a letter sent out by the Secretary-General on 
Match 12. The Committee reported (E/869) that 
detailed suggestions had been contained in the re- 
plies received from the Governments of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, India, Nether- 
lands, Philippines, Siam, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom and United States. In formulat- 
ing the Conference program the Committee had 
also had suggestions from FAO, UNESCO, and 
ILO and from the World Power Conference, which 


For list of members of the Preparatory Committee, 
see Annex II, p. 706. ; 
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had suggested modifications of the part of the 
Conference program relating to the generation and 
utilization of power. In accordance with the sug- 
gestions of several governments, the Committee 
had reduced the complexity of the program by 
a substantial decrease in the number of section 
meetings. The Committee recommended that the 
Conference should not be held at the interim head- 
quarters, but at some place whete little time would 
be lost in local transportation, where the partici- 
pants would be able to inspect significant resource 
developments and where they would be able to 
associate with each other informally without 
inconvenience. 

The matter was considered by the Economic and 
Social Council at its 206th plenary meeting on 
August 19. In introducing the report, the Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs stated 
that the plenary sessions of the Conference would 
review the world resource situation, basic resource 
techniques and resource techniques of special in- 
terest to less developed countries. Specialists would 
discuss more specific topics in sectional meetings, 
he stated—for example, power and energy te- 
sources, forests, mineral resources, or land, as well 
as specific techniques and practices for resource 
conservation and utilization as they applied to par- 
ticular resources. The French, Peruvian, Canadian 
and U.S.S.R. representatives expressed misgivings 
that the scope of the Conference was too wide to 
give adequate consideration to the technical sub- 
jects covered. 

After discussing the alternative merits of hold- 
ing the Conference at or away from headquarters, 
the Council, by 13 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, 
decided (resolution 141 (VII) ) that the Confer- 
ence should be held in the United States, “the site 
to be’outside the New York City area if the addi- 
tional cost to the United Nations would not ex- 
ceed $40,000, but otherwise at interim headquar- 
ters”. The Council approved the Secretary-General’s 
recommendation that the Conference should be 
held in May or June 1949 for fifteen working days 
and requested him to proceed with the preparatory 
work required.** 

The primary concern of the Conference, accord- 
ing to its provisional program (E/CONF.7/1),°° 
would be the practical application of science to re- 
source management and human use rather than to 
minute refinements in research and scientific meth- 
odology. The provisional program stated that the 
conservation and wise utilization of natural re- 
sources are problems of immediate concern to all 
nations, and that no country, however favored, has 
yet succeeded in exploiting to the full the possibil- 


ities which the scientific utilization of resous 
offers for a sustained advance in the standard 
life. The requisite methods and techniques for s 
an advance, it was pointed out, are at hand of 
process of development, as a result of the work 
many experts of many kinds throughout the wo 
It was stated that the Conference was intendec 
a step in the mobilization of the world’s scient 
and practical knowledge so as to equip the nati 
of the world for the task of raising and maint 
ing the living standards of their people. 

The revised program of the Conference ( 
CONF.7/2) fell under the following main he 
ings: the world resources situation—using ; 
conserving resources, resource technique of spe 
interest to less-developed countries; experience 
the inter-related application of resource te 
niques; and summary and review of the C 
ference. 


15. Proposed Economic Conference 
the Amazon Basin Countries 


At its seventh session (225th plenary meet 
on August 28) the Economic and Social Con 
considered a Peruvian proposal (E/826) that 
Council should call an International Econo 
Conference of the Amazon Basin Countries “Y 
the purpose of setting up the framework for 
best social utilization of its natural resources, 1 
will benefit a world-expanding economy”, — 
should request the Secretary-General to make 
necessary preparations for the Conference. 
proposal was supported by the Brazilian and Ve 
zuelan representatives. At the suggestion of 
Brazilian representative the Peruvian represe 
tive agreed to alter his proposal so that the C 
ference should be held in 1949 rather than in 1 
The New Zealand representative proposed ( 
1045), in view of the large amount of preparat 
work required for such a conference, that the q 
tion should be studied by the Economic Com 
sion for Latin America, the secretariat of wl 
was already engaged on an extensive economic 
vey of the whole area. The Council by 9 vote 
6, with 3 abstentions, rejected the Peruvian | 
posal, and adopted by 10 votes, with 8 abstenti 
the New Zealand proposal, with an amendm 


proposed by Brazil providing for consultation y 


“The Interim Committee on Programme of Meet 
of the Economic and Social Council, at a meeting hek 
February 24, 1949, decided that the Conference w 
begin the latter half of August 1949 at Lake Succes 

“Reproduced as Annex A to the revised prog 
(E/CONF.7/2). 


e Institute of the Hylean Amazon. In its resolu- 
in (146(VII)) the Council referred: 

) the Economic Commission for Latin America 
» its analysis and consideration, in consultation, where 
ropriate, with the International Institute of the Hylean 


azon, the proposal for an economic conference of the 
zon Basin countries.” 


16. Fiscal Questions 


PROGRAM ESTABLISHED BY THE COUNCIL 


‘The Fiscal Commission held its first session at 
ke Success from May 19 to 29, 1947, and sub- 
itted a report to the fifth session of the Economic 
d Social Council dealing with the work which 
ght be undertaken in its field (E/440). 

‘This report suggested: certain general arrange- 
emts concerning the establishment within the 
a Nations Secretariat of an international fis- 
1 information or reference service; the provision 
| technical advice to governments and internation- 
“bodies; the co-operation to be obtained from 
vernments; and the establishment of liaison with 
itional fiscal administrations. 

‘The Economic and Social Council considered the 
port at its 87th and 93rd plenary meetings on 
ily 22 and 24, and at the fifth meeting of its Eco- 
mic Committee on July 21. General approval 
as expressed of the report. Various representa- 
ves, including those of Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
orway, the United States and the United King- 
ym, felt that in view of the ambitious nature 
the program and the expenditure involved in 
ie work proposed for the Secretariat, a priority 
jould be established among the tasks suggested. 
he representative of Canada proposed that prior- 
y should be given to fiscal research that had been 
terrupted during recent years; the representative 
t Norway suggested that priority should be given 
) the questions of double taxation and fiscal 
yasion; the United States representative suggested 
at the priority should be: (1) performance of 
rvice functions; (2) collection of data on which 
le Commission would base recommendations of 
ibstance; (3) compilation and publication of 
ata; and (4) continuation of the work of the 
eague of Nations in the field of international tax- 
jon, etc. The representatives of China and 
ebanon expressed particular approval of the rec- 
mmendations of the Commission concerning 
chnical help to be given to economically less ad- 
anced countries. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., who was the 
hairman of the Fiscal Commission, explained that 
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the Commission had unanimously approved the re- 
port and the majority of the Commission had con- 
sidered the work proposed as a minimum, taking 
into account the financial implications involved. 

The Council decided to leave it to the Secretary- 
General to take the necessary measures to carry 
out the Commission’s recommendations “within 
the limits of available financial resources”. 

It accordingly adopted without discussion, at the 
73rd plenary meeting on July 24, resolution 67 (V) 
as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council 

“1. Takes note of the report of the fitst session of the 
Fiscal Commission (document E/440) ; 

“2. Requests the Secretary-General, within the limits 
of available financial resources: 

“(a) To take appropriate measures to build up a 
fiscal information service, for the purpose of provid- 
ing authoritative information on fiscal problems which 
may be referred to the Commission by Member Gov- 
ernments, the Economic and Social Council and its 
commissions, other organs of the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies, and non-governmental agencies 
in category A; 

“(b) To arrange to make available, on request, 
technical advice, information and assistance on fiscal 
matters coming within the terms of reference of the 
Fiscal Commission, to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, its other commissions, and other organs of the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies and Member 
Governments, with special reference, in the case of 
economically less advanced countries, to means of fa- 
cilitating their development and raising their standards 
of living, in accordance with resolution No. 51 (IV) 
of the Council of 28 March 1947; 

“(c) To report promptly to the Fiscal Commission 
all cases where, in his opinion, the programmes, rec- 
ommendations or projects considered or approved by 
the Economic and Social Council or any of its other 
commissions contain important fiscal provisions or im- 
plications which may touch on matters coming within 
the purview of the Fiscal Commission; 

“(d) To request Member Governments to co- 
operate with the United Nations by transmitting to 
the Secretary-General, as soon as practicable after re- 
lease, for the use of the Fiscal Commission, copies of 
publications issued by them relating to budgets, Goy- 
ernment revenue and other receipts, appropriations 
and expenditure, public debt, special studies of taxation 
problems and information on the most significant facts 
and trends relative to public finance in the course of 
each year; 

“(e) To arrange for the compilation and publication 
of a Public Finance Survey, 1937-1947, in continua- 
tion of the series ‘Public Finance’ formerly published 
by the League of Nations regarding Government 
revenue and other receipts, classified as to sources; ex- 
penditures, classified according to principal categories; 
and public debt, classified according to dates of matur- 
ity, domicile, and rates of interest; and, if practicable, 
to make preparations for the periodic publication in 
the future of the information outlined above; 

“(f) To arrange for the publication of the volume 
Public Debt, 1914-1947, which was commenced by 
the League of Nations; 
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“(g) To ascertain from other commissions whether 
any special studies of a technical nature should be 
made by the Fiscal Commission in order properly to 
advise them on the fiscal aspects of their enquiries 
(for example, fiscal method’ relating to anti-depression 
policies ) ; 

“(h) Subject to the policies of the General Assem- 
bly and the Economic and Social Council, to invite 
non-member Governments to co-operate in supplying 
the information listed in the preceding paragraphs; 

“(i{) To make a review and revision of the work 
which has already been accomplished by the League of 
Nations in the field of international tax problems, 
with particular reference to further action to be taken 
for the solution of such problems; 

“(j) To collect, publish and distribute the text of 
treaties for the prevention of double taxation, and for 
mutual assistance in the collection of taxes and the 
exchange of information; 

“(k) To obtain from Members of the United Na- 
tions and to compile information on their administra- 
tive practices, so that Members negotiating treaties 
may know what techniques are available for securing 
and exchanging information, and for co-operating in 
the collection of taxes; 

“(1) To collect information on tax systems (includ- 
ing statutes, regulations and administrative practices) 
particularly those aspects of such systems which ~ 

“(i) Have the effect of imposing more burden- 
some taxes on foreigners than on nationals or on 
international transactions than on domestic ones 
(for example: those systems which impose higher 
rates on foreigners; tax capital transfers in or out of a 
country; refuse foreigners the privilege accorded na- 
tionals of deducting expenses attributable to income 
from the taxing country; provide for presumptive 
or empirical tax assessments on foreigners) ; 

“(ii) Have the effect of making special conces- 
sions to foreigners, or as respects international trans- 
actions; 

“(iii) Give taxes extra-territorial application; 

“(iv) Tax international travel, transport and 
communications; 

““(v) Make special tax provisions for foreign- 
held public debt; 

“(m) To collect detailed documentary material on 
internal tax legislation in every country as far as such 
legislation covers foreign nationals or resources; 

“(n) To collect from Members their comments on 
the model bilateral tax conventions prepared at the 
Regional Tax Conference held in Mexico City in 1943 
under the auspices of the Fiscal Committee of the 
League of Nations and at the final session of the Fiscal 
Committee held in London in 1946, the comments to 
cover three types of treaties: double taxation of in- 
come; double taxation of estates and successions; re- 
ciprocal administrative assistance, and to circulate these 
comments to the members of the Fiscal Commission 
well in advance of the next session; 

“(o) To study these problems from the point of 
view of their effects on international trade and invest- 
ment; 

“(p) To invite Member States, by questionnaires or 
other appropriate means, to report on fiscal problems 
which, in their opinion, should be given consideration 
by the Fiscal Commission, and to request the Secretary- 
General to furnish to the Commission, before its next 
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session, a list of such problems raised, with appropria 

comments. 

“3. Notes that information furnished by Memb 
States to the Secretary-General in accordance with the 
resolutions will be such as is available in accordance wi 
the applicable national regulations. 

“4. Requests Members of the United Nations to ass 
the Secretary-General in the action he may take in cor 
pliance with the above recommendations.” 


b. IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAM BY THE 
SECRETARIAT 


Following the conclusion of the first session | 
the Fiscal Commission and the approval of i 
recommendations by the Economic and Soci 
Council in resolution 67(V) of July 24, 1947, d 
Fiscal Division of the Secretariat undertook tl 
following activities and compilations. 


(1) Fiscal Information Service—Action was tak 
to secure comprehensive material on the fisc 
legislation, administration and public finance d 
velopments of Member nations. The means us 
for that purpose were the following: circular le 
ters and questionnaires to Members; contacts wi 
their delegations; correspondence with nation 
officials; missions to a number of countries; af 
use of Secretariat facilities and public libraries” 
the area of New York City and in Washingto 
DIG: 


(2) Technical Assistance to Member Gover 
ments in the Field of Public Finance.—Explorato 
work was done on the financial and administrati 
aspects of economic development in economical 
less developed countries, as well as on internation 
tax relations, with a view to rendering technic 
assistance. The conclusions of this work were 
be reported to the Fiscal Commission at its neé 
session in 1949. 

Technical assistance in the fiscal field was give 
in various forms and degrees to Venezuela at 
Brazil. 

Upon the request of the Government of Ven 
zuela, the Fiscal Division took part during 194 
in a program of reform of the public finances at 
administration of the country, giving technical a 
sistance and advice in various fields, the most in 
portant of which were: budgeting (preparatio 
structure, and formulation of the budget); admii 
istrative reform (creation of a civil service); fis¢ 
reform (reorganization of a fiscal departmer 
etc.); and other fields (creation of a central a 
ministration of ports). (See E/CN.1/Sub.3/WA 

Technical advice was given to the Brazilic 
Government in the form of a memorandum pr 
pared by the Fiscal Division in July 1948, reviey 


& cettain aspects of international fiscal problems 
isting in Brazil. 
) Public Finance Survey—tThis work was to 
ave consisted of a series of pamphlets containing 
bles presenting, on as comparable a basis as 
ssible for some 60 countries, data on govern- 
ent expenditures, revenues, cash position, and 
bt, together with notes on budgetary procedures 
ad comments relating fiscal developments to 
sonomic, social and administrative factors. 
Work was started along these lines on various 
untries. Because of an increasing demand for 
\bular data, it appeared desirable to make available 
) the various organs of the United Nations, special- 
jed agencies and Member Governments such in- 
yrmation for as many countries as possible at the 
liest possible date, without delaying their re- 
tase until the analytical part of the work had been 
ompleted. Consequently, a series of mimeograph- 
documents entitled “Public Finance Data” were 
tepared for issue by the end of 1948. By Septem- 
et 1948 data had already been collected and was 
ing checked on the following fourteen coun- 
ties: Argentina, Canada, Chile, China, India, Iran, 
-eland, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Inited Kingdom, United States and Venezuela. 
The Public Finance Survey as outlined above 
oes not meet, nor was it originally intended to 
neet, the need for monthly data on fiscal develop- 
aent which various United Nations organs and 
pecialized agencies have increasingly felt for some 
e in connection with their research and op- 
ations. To meet this requirement, the Fiscal 
ivision, in consultation with the Division of 
atistics of the International Monetary Fund, began 
feparing a questionnaire, to be sent by the Sec- 
tary-General to all Member Governments, to as- 
a the United Nations, specialized agencies and 
Member Governments in analyzing the effects of 
Overnment financial activities on economic vari- 
les such as, price, monetary circulation and na- 
ional income. The questionnaire was to request 
nnual data for the period from 1936 to 1948 and 
onthly or quarterly data from 1947 regarding the 
lowing items: 


Central government expenditure 
Central government receipts 

Results from government monetary operations 
Foreign grants received 

Domestic borrowing 

Redemption of domestic debt 
Foreign borrowing 

Redemption of foreign debt 

Cash balance 

Aggtegate outstanding domestic debt 
Aggregate outstanding foreign debt 
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(4) Public Debt 1914-1946—A volume entitled 
Public Debt 1914-1946°° was published (in Eng- 
lish) in August 1948. (The French edition was 
being prepared for publication in 1949.) This 
study presented in tabular form data on public 
debt for 52 countries from 1914-46 and for some 
twenty countries up to 1947. 

For each country, with a few exceptions, two 
tables were prepared. Table I shows the domestic 
debt, subdivided into long-term and short-term, the 
foreign debt and total debt since 1914. Informa- 
tion regarding debt service is given, showing, sepa- 
rately, interest and amortization payments on the 
domestic and foreign public debt. It also contains 
for reference purposes data on price movements 
and exchange rates. 

Table II shows the position of the most im- 
portant loans or types of obligations outstanding, 
and whenever possible, their purpose, nominal rate 
of interest, date of issue and maturity. The major 
differences in concepts and definitions of public 
debt are discussed in a General Note. Information 
was provided by finance ministries of Member 
Governments. 

(5) Review of Work of League of Nations—The 
Sectetariat prepared a comprehensive survey of the 
history and meaning of the work undertaken by 
the League of Nations in the field of international 
tax relations, of the results achieved and of the 
problems remaining to be dealt with. 

(6) Administrative Practices related to the As- 
sessment and Collection of Taxes—The Fiscal 
Division of the Secretariat collects and publishes 
information on the administrative practices in 
Member countries relating to the assessment and 
collection of taxes. The compilation of the relevant 
legislative materials and their analytical and com- 
patative study are designed to aid the governments 
in the negotiation of tax agreements by making 
available to them information on the means exist- 
ing for exchanging information between national 
revenue authorities and for their co-operation in 
the collection of taxes. 

(7) International Tax Agreements—tThe Secte- 
tatiat prepared for publication in November 1948 
the first volume containing the texts of over 100 
international tax agreements for the prevention of 
double taxation and fiscal evasion (E/CN.8/30) .57 
This volume constitutes a continuation of the six- 
volume Collection. of International Tax’ Agree- 
ments and Internal Legal Provisions for the Pre- 
vention of Double Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 
published by the League of Nations from 1928 


'[Jnited Nations Publications, Sales No.: 1948.XVI.1. 
"United Nations Publications, Sales No.: 1948.XVI.2. 
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to 1936. The volume contains a comprehensive 
index of tax agreements concluded since 1843. 
The agreements are divided into ten groups ac- 
cording to the subject matter. The three most 
important groups are those which include, respec- 
tively, the General Agreements on Income and 
Property Taxes, the Agreements on Estate and Gift 
Taxes and the Agreements on Administrative As- 
sistance between Revenue Authorities. It is plan- 
ned to publish supplements from time to time 
with texts of new agreements concluded hereafter. 


(8) Survey of Trends in Recent Tax Agreements. 
—The Secretariat initiated a survey of the nature, 
meaning and import of trends in recent tax agree- 
ments and a comprehensive analysis of such agree- 
ments entered into between countries of the same 
region or at a comparable level of economic de- 
velopment. 


(9) Tax Treatment of Foreign Nationals, Re- 
sources and Transactions —The Secretariat collects 
and publishes information on those aspects of tax 
systems which accord more burdensome treatment 
or give special concessions to foreigners or, in 
respect of international transactions, give taxes 
extra-territorial application, tax international travel, 
transport and communications and make special tax 
provisions for foreign-held public debt. To this 
end, the Fiscal Division has prepared a “Question- 
naire on the Tax Treatment of Foreign Nationals, 
Assets and Transactions” (E/CN.8/W.19), which 
refers specifically to each type of direct and in- 
direct tax, listing every aspect which might possibly 
present differences in the treatment of persons, 
assets or transactions, depending on whether they 
are wholly domestic, foreign or international. 
The documents and information thus collected are 
intended both for the prepatation of individual 
reports on each country covered and for over-all 
comparative analysis. 


(10) Comments on Model Tax Conventions — 
The Secretariat published and distributed state- 
ments by Member Governments on their views 
on the London and Mexico Model Tax Conven- 
tions for the avoidance of double taxation and 
fiscal evasion prepared by the Fiscal Committee of 
the League of Nations in 1943 and 1946. Ulti- 
mately, the Fiscal Division will publish a fully 
annotated edition of the Model Conventions con- 
taining all comments from the Member Govern- 
ments with a review of the salient differences and 
problems of the two models. 


(11) Effects of Tax Measures on International 
Trade and Investment.—Preparatory work was 
undertaken relating to the compilation of source 


material and the outline of a study on the “It 
cidence and Economic Effects of Taxation on th 
Flow of International Trade and Investment 
with particular reference to relief measures cot 
tained in international tax agreements and nation 
tax legislation. 

(12) Implementation of Decisions of Other O 
gans of the United Nations Specialized Agench 
and Non-Governmental Organizations—tn con 
pliance with the resolution of the Economic af 
Social Council, the Secretariat followed the wot 
of other organs of the United Nations, specialize 
agencies and non-governmental organizations it 
pinging on the field of international tax relatio 
and prepared comprehensive documentation co; 
taining information on actions and decisions | 
those organs which are of interest to the Fisc 
Commission. 


(13) Liaison and Co-ordination—Since the wo 
of the Fiscal Commission is closely connected wi 
that of other organs and specialized agencies | 
the United Nations, the Fiscal Division provid 
for close co-ordination with them and has be 
represented at meetings and international co 
ferences. 


17. Statistical Activities 


The Statistical Commission held its second ai 
third sessions from August 28 to September 
1947, and from April 26 to May 6, 1948. T 
first session of the Sub-Commission on Statistic 
Sampling was held from September 22 to 2 
1947.58 The report of thé second session of t 
Commission (E/577) was considered at the Cou 
cil’s sixth session, and that of its third sessi 
(E/795) at the seventh session of the Count 
The questions dealt with are considered below. 

At its third session the Statistical Commissi 
adopted a program for its future work and decid 
that priorities should be given to the followi 
studies: review and development of indices 
industrial production; development of standat 
for price indices; revision of the League of Natic 
Minimum List of Commodities for Internatiot 
Trade Statistics; further study of statistics on 1 
tional income and related subjects; assistance 
governments which may request technical guidat 
in planning and executing their national censu! 
in 1950; desirability of achieving comparability 


The second session of the Sub-Commission was h 
from August 30 to September 11, 1948, but its rep 
(E/CN.3/52) was not considered by the Commissi 
during the period reviewed in this Yearbook. 


using statistics; statistical sampling; collaboration 
ith the statistical work of other commissions; 
id a program of statistical education and training. 
‘The Commission’s report was considered at the 
)th and 31st meetings of the Council’s Economic 
mmittee and at the 220th meeting of the Coun- 


‘ the Commission. Various members endorsed the 
togram proposed by the Commission calling at- 
mtion to particular items in it of special interest 
| them. 


CO-ORDINATION OF THE STATISTICAL 
ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The Economic and Social Council on March 29, 
47 (resolution 40(IV) ),°® requested that peri- 
ic reports be made to the Statistical Commission 
progress achieved in developing administrative 
ocedures and agreements through which effective 
atistical co-ordination may be secured between 
e United Nations and the agencies brought into 
‘lationship with it. At its second and third ses- 
ons the Commission considered reports from the 
ecretary-General on the question (E/CN.3/28 
ul 41) and noted.with satisfaction the progress so 
achieved. 
: Under the arrangements made, the Statistical 
fice has become the central statistical unit in the 
ecretariat responsible for the co-ordination of 
Inited Nations statistics. It conducts statistical 
iestigations on behalf of various parts of the 
fganization, and conducts research and supplies 
atistics for a wide variety of special purposes.°° 
“Inter-agency co-ordiffation is achieved among 
ther ways through the Consultative Committee on 
tatistical Matters, composed of representatives 
f the specialized agencies and the United Nations. 
sy September 21, 1948, the Committee had reached 
greements respecting standardization of several 
echnical statistical practices and had assisted in 
ormulating general’ arrangements for the con- 
olidation or co-ordination of statistical programs. 
n addition, special procedures to deal with the 
roblems of requests to governments for statistics 
lad been established. The Statistical Office acts as 
he central point for the exchange of questionnaires 
nd for the collection and dissemination of com- 
ments by each agency on draft questionnaires. 
This permits the needs of international agencies for 
tatistics to be met without duplication in requests 
© governments. An integrated plan for the prep- 
ration and’ publication of international statistical 
eatbooks was being worked out between the 
Jnited Nations and the specialized agencies. 


The Economic and Social Council 


. Membets expressed appreciation of the work - 
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At its third session the Statistical Commission 
recommended that the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies plan their programs to de- 
velop systematically collected and published sta- 
tistics rather than rely upon ad hoc requests from 
governments, with the object of providing that 
the monthly, quarterly and annual publications 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
will include, as far as practicable, all the statistical 
seties needed for the conduct of international 
affairs. 

The Statistical Commission at its third’ session 
continued its study of several related aspects of 
the development of national statistics and the im- 
provement of their comparability. It made pro- 
posals to provide more adequately for the recog- 
nition of statistical problems peculiar to European 
countries and the further implementation among 
European countries of international recommenda- 
tions on statistical standards. In particular, it con- 
sidered the special statistical interests of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. On the Statisti- 
cal Commission’s recommendation, the Council at 
its 220th plenary meeting on August 27, 1948, 
adopted by 16 votes to 2 the following resolution 
(149(VII)B): 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Taking note of the desirability of obtaining the active 
co-operation of national statistical offices in the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of the Statistical Com- 
mission, and by providing a channel for the referral by 
Governments to the Statistical Commission of problems 
of statistical comparability, and 

“Recognizing the relatively large number of European 
countries with closely related statistical interests, the 
urgent character of these interests, and the particular op- 
portunity now available of achieving rapid and substantial 
progress through discussion of these common purposes, 

“Requests the Secretary-General to encourage and 
facilitate consultation among representatives of the sta- 
tistical agencies of European Governments upon statistical 
questions.” 

The Brazilian representative drew attention in 
the Council’s Economic Committee to the par- 
ticular requirements of countries where statistical 
services were less developed, and proposed that 
the Council’s recommendation should refer to 
them and not merely to the particular needs of 
Europe. His view was supported by the rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom and Venezuela, 
and a joint resolution was worked out by those 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
507. 

For a classified list of work in progress or planned 
by the United Nations and the specialized agencies, see 
Directory of Economic and Statistical Projects No. 1, 
January 1948. United Nations Publications, Sales No.: 
1948.11.D.1. 
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representatives and adopted by the Committee 
(E/960). The U.S.S.R. representative in this con- 
nection proposed (E/1008) that the resolution 
would acquire the necessary general character by 
the omission of the word “European” from the 
resolution. Other members of the Council, how- 
ever, felt that the statistical problems of Europe 
and of the under-developed countries were not the 
same. The Council adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 
2 abstentions, resolution 149(VII)C, inviting the 
Commission at its next session to consider as a 
matter of urgency “how statistically underdeveloped 
countries requiring assistance in remedying de- 
ficiencies of statistical data can be helped to im- 
prove their basic statistical services”; and request- 
ing “the Secretary-General to collect any necessary 
data on existing statistical deficiencies and possible 
remedial measures to facilitate early consideration 
of the problem by the Commission”. 

The Council also authorized the Statistical Office 
to undertake a program of technical assistance to 
Member Governments in connection with plans for 
censuses of population to be taken in and around 
1950. The Statistical Office will arrange for expert 
consultants to work with census administrations 
in a limited number of countries to assure adequate 
planning on administrative and technical matters. 

The Statistical Office collaborated with FAO, 
the Government of Mexico and the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute in the conduct of a technical 
training institute in Mexico City from October to 
December 1948. More than 60 highly qualified 
census administrators and experts from sixteen 
countries attended the Institute, which provided 
instruction for the agriculture and population 
censuses to be taken in 1950. 


b. STANDARD INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


At its first session, the Statistical Commission 
established a committee to develop an international 
standard classification of statistics of industrial 
activity. At its second session, the Commission 
recommended that, the draft classification so de- 
veloped (E/CN.3/35) be circulated to Member 
Governments and specialized agencies for 
comment. At its third session, the Statistical Com- 
mission recommended a revised draft of the Inter- 
national Standard Industrial Classification of all 
Economic Activities. The classification was con- 
sidered by the Council at its seventh session at 
the 30th and 31st meetings of the Economic Com- 
mittee on August 5 and 11, and at the 220th 
plenary meeting on August 27, 1948. 

The U.SS.R. representative criticized the pro- 
posed classification (E/795/Add.1), in particular, 
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on the ground that it did not take into accou 
activities in countries with planned econo 
and suggested that the classification should be 
viewed. While various representatives agreed 


i 


the classification was not perfect, and saw the d 


ficulties inherent in drafting a classification 1] 
would permit a comparison of economic activit 
in both planned economies and those based 
private enterprise, they emphasized the urgent ne 
for adopting an international standard in ~ 
field of industrial statistics in order that the gs 
tistics collected by national governments in 1 
forthcoming censuses might be organized so” 
to yield comparable data. A U.SS.R. propo: 
(E/1008) that the classification should be referr 
back to the Commission and that Member Go 
ernments should be asked for their comments ( 
it was rejected by a vote of 13 to 3, with 2 abste 
tions. The Council recommended by 14 votes” 
2, with 2 abstentions, in resolution’149 (VIL) - 
that Member Governments: 


« 


‘... make use of the International Standard Industr 
Classification of all Economic Activities either by: 
“(a) Adopting this system of classification as 
national standard, or 
“(b) Rearranging their statistical data in accordan 
with this system for purposes of international co: 
parability.” ; 


A similar program for the development of cot 
parability in international trade statistics was bei 
undertaken by the Statistical Commission. In ade 
tion, the work of the International Labour C 
ganisation in developing an international standa 
classification of occupations was being studied | 
the Statistical Commission in order to integta 
related aspects of the clasfifications. It was anti 
pated that these classifications would be availak 
to governments for use in connection with the 
census programs for 1950. The Secretariat w 
given the responsibility for formulating a propo: 
for the development of a statistical classificati 
of commodities for use in general econom 
analysis. | 


c. COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF 
STATISTICS 


Three types of statistical publications arise 0 
of the work of the Statistical Office of the Uniti 
Nations as part of its program in the collectic 
and publication of statistics and the developme 
of statistical standards. The first consists of e¢ 
nomic and social statistics of current interest | 
international organizations and Members of # 
United Nations published in the Monthly Bullet 
of Statistics. 


s at September 21, 1948, nearly two thousand 
arate series wete being collected and main- 
ed for publication in the Monthly Bulletin of 
tistics. As patt of its central responsibility, the 
itistical Office collects and maintains certain 
ies primarily for the benefit of one or more 
the specialized agencies, such series appearing 
their regular publications. On the other hand, 
y of the series appearing in the Monthly Bul- 
‘tm ate provided by sepecialized agencies such as 
International Labour Organisation and the 
ernational Monetary Fund. In addition, the 
tistical Office, in co-operation with several 
ialized agencies, undertakes the collection of 
nthly statistics of external trade to meet urgent 
eds of several agencies by a consolidated col- 
ion. A Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin 
Statistics is published describing in detail the 
mtent, scope and limitations of the statistical 
ies appearing in the Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tics. The Statistical Office also issues Population 
Vital Statistics Reports each month. This pub- 
ation contains the latest estimate of population 
ir each area of the world, and the latest census 
tals. From time to time special tables dealing 
ith population or vital statistics are also published. 
‘A second type of statistics covering a much 
ider field of statistics is collected by the United 
‘ations and published in the Statistical Yearbook,» 
hich will contain data in the following fields: 
Atea, Population and Vital Statistics 

Manpower 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 

Industry 

Transport and Communications 

Internal Trade 

External Trade 

Balance of Payments 

Wages and Prices 

Currency, Banking, Stock Exchange 

National Income 

Public Finance 

Social Statistics 

Education and Culture 


This type of Statistics is also published in the 
lemographic Yearbook, which is designed to be 
le central source of international data on popula- 
on, vital statistics and related subjects for the 
irious countries of the world. The first edition will 
clude statistics on area, population, Iabor force, 
lortality, natality, nuptiality and international 
gration, together with an explanatory text and 
formation on sources. These publications form 
art of a co-ordinated plan for various yearbooks 
repared by the specialized agencies and the United 
lations. Annual statistics of external trade are also 
sing prepared. 
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The third type of statistical publication arises 
out of the specific projects of research or special 
studies undertaken by the Statistical Office as part 
of its program for the development of statistics 
or as a result of research undertaken at the request 
of one of the organs of the United Nations. Such 
studies include a report on National Income Sta- 
tistics of Various Countries, 1938-1947. 


d. STATISTICAL SAMPLING 


The Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling, 
the establishment of which was authorized by the 
Economic and Social Council at its second session,®* 
is composed of individual experts appointed by 
the Statistical Commission. The Sub-Commission 
is responsible for advising on the use and appli- 
cation of statistical sampling methods in meeting 
the needs of the United Nations, specialized 
agencies and Member Governments for statistical 
information. At its first session it reported 
(E/CN.3/37) in detail on: (a) the desirability 
of carrying out a sample survey in conjunction with 
censuses proposed for 1950 in the fields of agri- 
cultural and population enquiries; (b) the condi- 
tions under which a sample survey should be made 
instead of a complete enumeration; (c) the op- 
portunity for obtaining additional information 
through the use of the same basic sampling struc- 
ture; and (d) the advantages of a series of te- 
peated sample surveys in obtaining more detailed 
information and information of better quality in 
given fields of statistics. 

The Sub-Commission issued a statement on 
the Uses of Sampling in Censuses of Population, 
Agriculture, Public Health and Commerce, which 
illustrates some of the more important uses of 
the sampling techniques and emphasizes the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and the proper appli- 
cation, of scientific sampling methods. As a basis 
for its long-range program for the dissemination 
of information on sampling techniques, the Sub- 
Commission prepared a series of recommendations 
concerning the preparation of reports of sampling 
surveys.°2 

The Sub-Commission considered specific prob- 
lems in the application of sampling to agricultural 
censuses at the request of FAO and began preparing 
similar recommendations regarding family budget 
inquities and manpower statistics at the request 
of ILO. 


"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
508. 

These recommendations were subsequently published 
by the Statistical Office of the United Nations as The 
Preparation of Sampling Survey Reports. (Statistical 
Papers, Series C. No. 1, January 1, 1949.) 
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e. PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION AND 
‘TRAINING OF STATISTICIANS 


The Economic and Social Council at its seventh 
session adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
resolution 149(VII)D, approving the recom- 
mendation of the Statistical Commission that a 
study be undertaken in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies regarding the shortages of 
trained statisticians and the needs for education 
and training in statistics which confront inter- 
national and national statistical organizations, and 
requesting the Secretary-General to formulate an 
international program to meet these needs in a 
report of the fourth session of the Statistical Com- 
mission. 


f. RESEARCH IN STATISTICAL METHODS AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS 


In addition to the foregoing general program, 
work in certain special fields has been emphasized 
by the Statistical Commission and the Statistical 
Office. With a view to developing comparability 
and international standards, special programs of 
research wete undertaken on the statistics of na- 
tional income, national expenditure and related 
aggregates, and systems of social accounts. In 
similar fashion, comparability is sought in the 
statistics of prices, including prices of imports 
and exports and the construction of index numbers. 
In order to provide a basic tool for economic 
analysis, indices of industrial production and the 
scope and method of the construction of such 
indices were being studied, so that recommenda- 
tions regarding their use in current national 
statistics might be formulated. In addition, a 
review was begun of the definitions and use of 
statistics of housing as well as studies of the prob- 
lems of migration statistics. 

A series of Studies of Census Methods, prepared 
by the Secretariat in collaboration with the sta- 
tistical staffs of FAO and ILO, is published by 
the United Nations for the guidance of national 
statistical officers. Co-operation in the develop- 
ment and promotion of standards for population 
and vital statistics is part of the program under- 
taken by the Secretariat working with the staffs 
of WHO and FAO. 

The Statistical Office issues from time to time 
a brief review and comment on the significant de- 
velopments in international and national statistical 
activities in Statistical Notes, which is circulated 
to statistical offices of Member Governments and 
international agencies. 

Three methodological studies undertaken by 
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the Committee of Statistical Experts of the Leagui 
of Nations were published by the Secretary-Genera 
as directed by the Economic and Social Councei 
Resolution 40 (IV). 


g. TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS UNDER 1928 
CONVENTION 


In accordance with resolution 24 (1) adopte 
by the General Assembly on February 12, 1946 
relating to the transfer of certain functions an 
activities of the League of Nations,®* the Statistica 
Commission at its first session (E/264) requeste 
that a draft protocol amending the Internationa 
Convention Relating to Economic Statistics (1928 
be prepared. The draft was approved by th 
Commission at its second session, from Augus 
28 to September 4, 1947, and submitted to th 
Economic and Social Council at the Council 
sixth session. The U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian SSR 
members on the Commission recorded reservation 
on the grounds that the decision to take over thes 
functions contravened the General Assembly 
resolution 54 (I) of December 14, 1946,%* em 
powering the Secretary-General to take over am 
continue the non-political functions of the Leagu 
of Nations with the exception of “those function 
and activities exercised pursuant to internation 
agreements”; the problems of international cc 
Operation in the sphere of statistics, it was maif 
tained, were comprehensively dealt with by th 
decisions of the Economic and Social Counci 
The Ukrainian reservation pointed out that — 
considerable number of countries belonging to th 
United Nations took no part in concluding th 
1928 Convention, and the U.S.S.R. reservatio! 
stated that the actual activities of the Statistics 
Commission were considerably broader than thos 
of the League of Nations Committee of Statistic 
Experts and included all the necessary function 
previously performed by that Committee. 

These arguments were raised again when th 
question was discussed by the Council at its 136t 
plenary meeting on February 11, its 158th plenar 
meeting on March 2, and the thirteenth and fout 
teenth meetings of its Economic Committee 0 
February 24 and 25. 

The Council, however, by a vote of 15 to” 
adopted a resolution (114 (VI) A) recommendin 
that the General Assembly approve the function 
and powers exercised by the League of Nation 
in respect of economic statistics under the 192 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, } 
Lids 
“Ibid., p. 263. 


onvention, and submitting to the General As- 
bly a draft resolution and draft protocol to this 
d. The Council stated that it considered that 
in view of the resolution of the General Assembly 
the relations of the Members of the United 
ations with Spain, adopted on 9 February 1946, 
action under this Protocol and the Convention 
entioned above should be suspended with respect 
9 the Franco Government in Spain as long as 
is Government is in power’.®® 


. WORLD STATISTICAL CONGRESS 


The World Statistical Congress, convened in 
ashington from September 8 to 12, 1947, under 
uthority of resolution 40(IV) of the Economic 
d Social Council, was attended by leading sta- 
isticians from all countries. 

The Congress focussed the attention of its mem- 
ers upon the uses for and the needs of inter- 
tional organizations for adequate and teliable 
statistical information from national governments. 
[t also brought to the attention of the United 
Nations the need for more trained personnel in 
national statistical services as well as the need for 
providing advice and assistance in developing na- 
tional statistical systems. 


} 
i, INTERNATIONAL CENSUS PLANS 


In the report of its second session (E/577), 
submitted to the sixth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, the Statistical Commission ex- 
pressed general approval of the standard minimum 
list of subjects proposed by the Population Com- 
mission for the 1950 censuses of population 
(E/571, Annex II) and the supplementary list 
of subjects proposed for optional inclusion in 
these censuses (E/571, Annex III).®° In reference 
tO a progress report received on the work of the 
Committee on the 1950 Census of the Americas, 
it reiterated its support of this project, noting 
with approval the program of training in census 
methods. 

With reference to a memorandum submitted by 
FAO on the proposed 1950 World Census of 
Agriculture (E/CN.3/32), the Commission en- 
dorsed the objectives of the project and welcomed 
the steps taken to conduct co-operatively such a 
census in all parts of the world. It requested the 
Economic and Social Council to draw the attention 
of all Member nations to the proposed 1950 World 
Census of Agriculture, and to stress the importance 
of making adequate provisions for the preparatory 
work in order that such a census may be taken in 
as many countries as possible. The Council adopted 
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this recommendation by 14 votes, with 2 absten- 
tions (resolution 114( VI) B). 

At its third session the Statistical Commission 
(E/795) gave further consideration to the sug- 
gested list of subjects to be included in the 1950 
census of population. It considered that the list 
of subjects and the accompanying definitions should 
be issued by the Secretary-General for the in- 
formation of governments and for such use in 
the national censuses as might be practicable in 
the light of national conditions, needs and objec- 
tives. It urged, however, that the views of interested 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental 
organizations should be co-ordinated before the 
list of subjects and accompanying definitions were 
issued. In reviewing the list of topics and the sug- 
gested definitions, the Commission considered it 
not practicable to regard the list of subjects®® 
as a recommended minimum for all countries in 
view of the wide differences in national needs and 
statistical facilities. It considered, however, that 
all countries taking censuses should try to provide 
comparable data on the following items: total 
population, age, sex, marital status and types of 
economic activities. It also pointed out the de- 
sirability of using statistical sampling methods in 
population censuses. 


18. Transport and Communications 


The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion held its second session in Geneva from April 
12 to 20, 1948. It reviewed international develop- 
ments in the fields of transport and communica- 
tions and of travel questions, but was particularly 
concerned with questions relating to: (1) regional 
problems and organization in the field of inland 
transport; (2) certain world-wide problems in the 
field of inland transport; (3) the facilitation of 
the international movement of persons and goods; 
(4) the co-ordination of activities in the fields of 
‘aviation, shipping and telecommunications with re- 
spect to safety of life at sea and in the air; and 
(5) transport statistics. In addition, the Commis- 
sion, as requested by the Council at its sixth session 
(resolution 133 (VI) ), considered the applications 
of certain non-governmental organizations in the 
freld of transport and communications for consul- 
tative status and considered the patts of the Pro- 


"Qn November 18, 1948, the General Assembly 
passed a resolution authorizing the transfer of responsi- 
bility to the United Nations under the amended con- 
vention relating to Economic Statistics of 1928. 

“See p. 640. 
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visional Questionnaire on Trust Territories which 
related to transport and communications. 

The report of the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission (E/789) was considered during 
the seventh session of the Council at the 19th to 
23rd, 38th and 39th meetings of the Council’s Eco- 
nomic Committee on July 22, 23, 24 and 26 and 
August 24 and 25, and at the 223rd plenary meet- 
ing of the Council on August 28. The various de- 
cisions taken are given below. 


a. REGIONAL PROBLEMS AND ORGANIZATION 


The Commission considered studies prepared by 
the Secretary-General at the request of the Council 
(resolution 35(IV) )®* concerning future organi- 
zation in the field of inland transport in Asia and 
the Far East—including the Middle East—and the 
Americas. The Commission also took up the ques- 
tion of a study of future organization in the field 
of inland transport in Africa. 

(1) Asia and the Far East—The Council at its 
seventh session (223rd plenary meeting) unani- 
mously endorsed a recommendation of the Trans- 
port.and Communications Commission which had 
also been endorsed by the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (E/839) that the latter 
Commission be requested to convene an early meet- 
ing of inland transport experts of the countries 
represented in it to examine: (a) the problems 
with respect to rehabilitation and co-ordinated 
development of inland transport facilities and 
services in Asia and the Far East; and (b) the 
means which are best suited to promote the solu- 
tion of these problems, either by setting up regional 
machinery or otherwise (it being understood that 
any such machinery would be part of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East) (resolution 
147 (VII)C). 

(2) Middle East—The Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission similarly recommended that, 
if and when an Economic Commission for the Mid; 
dle East is established, the Council should request 
it to convene an early meeting of inland transport 
experts of the countries represented in it for pur- 
poses similar to the above (E/789). 

After discussion at the 20th, 21st and 38th meet- 
ings of the Economic Committee on July 22 and 23 
and August 2, and at the 223rd plenary meeting 
on August 28, the Council decided to postpone con- 
sideration of this recommendation until it had 
taken a decision on the report of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on the proposed Economic Commission for 
the Middle East. As consideration of the establish- 
ment of this Commission was postponed until the 
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eighth session, the Council took no action on 
recommendations at its seventh session. | 
(3) Latin America—The Transport and Com 
munications Commission had recommended tha 
the question of the means best suited to promot 
the solution of problems in the field of inlan 
transport in Latin America should be referred t 
the Economic Commission for Latin Americ 
(E/789). The latter Commission had recom 
mended that problems of transport affecting Lati 
America, including freight rates, be further studie 
by the Transport and Communications Commissio 
(E/840). The Council-at its seventh session at th 
21st, 22nd and 23rd meetings of its Economi 
Committee, from July 23 to 26, considered the twi 
recommendations. 

The representatives of Venezuela, Chile an 
Brazil emphasized the importance to Latin Ameti 
can countries of maritime freight rates. The Unite 
Kingdom representative proposed (E/AC.6/29/ 
Rev.1) that this question should be referred to th 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organ 
ization as the specialized agency concerned witl 
shipping; the Canadian and Netherlands represent 
atives thought that that agency should be consultec 
The three Latin American representatives, how 
ever, were opposed to a mention of IMCO on thi 
ground that the Organization was largely concerne! 
with technical matters, and that its structure wa 
such that the interests of a large number of smal 
countries whose shipping services were insufficient 
ly developed could not be adequately represente 
on it. 

At its 223rd plenary meeting on August 28 thi 
Council adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 2 absten 
tions, resolution 147(VII)D, in which it recog 
nized that the question of inland transport shoul 
be studied by the Economic Commission for Latit 
America, with appropriate assistance from thi 
Transport and Communications Commission. A 
the same time, it requested the Secretary-General 
in preparing the Economic Survey of Latin Amef 
ica, to give particular attention to problems 0 
transport, taking into account the previous ex 
perience of other regional commissions. It alse 
requested the Transport and Communications Com 
mission to make a further study of the problems 0 
maritime shipping, including freight rates affect 
ing Latin America, in order to facilitate considera 
tion of these matters as soon as possible by the Eco 
nomic Commission for Latin America. 


(4) Africa —The Transport and Communication: 


Commission had recommended (E/789) that th 
"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p 
503. 
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etary-General be asked to study the question of 
€ organization in the field of inland transport 
Africa. 

The representatives of New Zealand and France 
ed at the 21st meeting of the Economic Com- 
ettee on July 23 that Africa could not be consid- 
ed as a region from the point of view of transport. 
ne Council decided to take no action on the 
fommendation. 

) Co-ordination among Inland Transport Ex- 
vts of Different Regions —In accordance with a 


! issions to the ee aie of permitting experts 
om other regions to participate in their work on 
and transport when questions which might affect 
her regions are under consideration. 


WORLD-WIDE PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD OF 
INLAND ‘TRANSPORT—IN PARTICULAR, 
ROAD AND MoTorR TRANSPORT 


| The Transport and Communications Commis- 
on reviewed the recent developments in the field 
road. transport and recognized that the world- 
ride Conventions of 1926 on Road and Motor 
lransport were obsolete. 

The Commission recommended that a conference 
hould be called with the object of concluding a 
‘ew convention on road and motor transport. In 
he discussion of the matter at the 20th meeting of 
he Economic Committee of the Council on July 
2, various representatives felt that the number 
cf conferences was proving too great a strain on 
he personnel of smaller countries and on the 
secretariat. The Netherlands and French representa- 
ives emphasized the importance of the confer- 
‘nce for European countries; they also proposed 
hat the Geneva Convention on the Unification of 
Road Signals of 1931 should be brought up to date. 
[he Venezuelan representative pointed out that 
he problem of under-developed countries as far 
is road and motor traffic was concerned was some- 
what different,—i.e., the construction, expansion 
and improvement of road networks—and proposed 
that the co-operation of the Economic Commissions 
for Asia and the Far East and for Latin America 
should be sought. 

At the 223rd plenary meeting of the Council on 
August 28 a discussion ensued concerning the non- 
member states which should be invited to the con- 
ference. Some representatives expressed the view 
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that the non-member states invited should be speci- 
fied, others thought that non-members invited to 
the United Nations Maritime Conference should 
be invited to this conference; some thought that 
all non-members invited should have the right to 
vote, some opposed in principle the granting of 
voting rights to non-members but thought that it 
should be accorded to signatories to the Conven- 
tions which were to be revised. After the discus- 
sion, the Council by 13 votes, with 4 abstentions, 
adopted resolution 147 (VII)B as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council 

“Instructs the Secretary-General: 

“1. To convene a Conference of Governments, not 
later than August 1949, with the object of concluding a 
new world-wide Convention on Road and Motor Trans- 
port, the two world-wide Conventions of 1926, namely: 

“(a) International Convention relating to Road 

Traffic; 

“(b) International Convention relating to Motor 

Traffic, 

and the subsequent Convention of 1931 on the 

Unification of Road Signals, being obsolete. The 

draft text of the Inland Transport Committee of the 

Economic Commission for Europe, resulting from a 

study by this Committee, and the text of the 1943 

Convention on the Regulation of Inter-American Auto- 

motive Traffic, inter alia, will serve as working-papers 

for the Conference; 

“2. To request the Economic Commission for Europe 
to have the draft text referred to above completed and 
forwarded to the Secretary-General as soon as practicable; 

“3. To invite the other regional commissions to sub- 
mit any reports which they may desire on this subject; 

“4, To circulate the above-mentioned texts to all the 
Governments invited to the Conference; 

“5. To draw up a provisional agenda for the Con- 
ference; 

“6. (a) To invite to participate in the Conference 

all States Members of the United Nations at the time 

of the convening of the Conference, and also the States 
not members of the United Nations which were in- 
vited to participate in the United Nations Maritime 

Conference; and 

“(b) To request the Governments of the States in- 
vited to give their delegates full powers to sign, sub- 
ject to ratification, such Convention as may be con- 
cluded at the Conference; 

“7. To invite the specialized agencies, inter-govern- 
mental organizations and international organizations in 


. this field, as may be appropriate, to send observers to 


the Conference; 

“Decides that the right to vote at the Conference may 
be exercised by all States Members of the United Nations 
and those States not Members which are invited under 
paragraph 6(a) above, and which are parties to any of 
the Conventions cited in paragraph 1 above.” 


(1) Co-ordination of Inland Transport 


The question of the co-ordination of the various 
branches of the inland transport industry had been 
referred to the Transport and Communications 
Commission at the request of the International La- 
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bour Organisation. On the recommendation of the 
Commission (E/789) the Council, by 15 votes to 
0, with 2 abstentions, adopted resolution 147- 
(VII)I distinguishing the short- and long-term 
aspects of the question. According to this resolu- 
tion the former, resulting from war and postwar 
difficulties, should be dealt with on a regional level 
by regional transport bodies, where they exist, or 
by any other appropriate means, while the long- 
term aspects should be further reviewed by the 
Commission at its next session on the basis of docu- 
mentation to be prepared by the Secretary-General. 


c. FACILITATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
MOVEMENT OF PERSONS AND GOODS 


(1) Passports and Frontier Formalities 


At its fifth session, at the 115th plenary meeting 
on August 13, 1947, the Economic and Social 
Council considered the report of the Meeting of 
Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities (E/- 
436) suggesting the simplification of passport and 
visa regulations.®* 

During the course of the discussion, the repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia stated that the proposed 
regulations were acceptable to his Government 
except the proposal that entry visas should be 
granted for a period of twelve months. The 
U.S.S.R. representative felt that the question of 
passports and frontier formalities was within the 
direct competence of the governments concerned 
and it was for the latter to determine such policy 
as they deemed necessary. He stated that his dele- 
gation would abstain from voting on the question. 

The Council approved without objection resolu- 
tion 73(V), which had been proposed by the 
United States, requesting the Secretary-General to 
prepare a comparative analysis of the relation be- 
tween the practices of the Member Governments 
and the recommendations of the Meeting of Ex- 
perts, and the extent to which Members have ex- 
pressed their willingness to change their present 
practices to conform with the recommendations. 
The Secretary-General was requested to transmit 
the analysis to the Transport and Communications 
Commission for the fofmulation of proposals to 
the Council for further action which might be ap- 
propriately taken to reduce, simplify and unify the 
passport and frontier formalities of the various 
nations. 

The Secretary-General accordingly prepared a 
report (E/CN.2/28/Part I and Part I, Add. 1, and 
Part II and Part II, Add. 1 and Add. 2) analyzing 
the replies of Members of the United Nations con- 
cerning the recommendations of the Meeting of 
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Experts to prepare for a World Conference o1 
Passports and Frontier Formalities. After notin, 
the report, the Transport and Communication 
Commission considered that neither a World Con 
ference nor another Meeting of Experts was im 
mediately required (E/789). 

The Council discussed the question at the 23r 
meeting of its Economic Committee. The U.S.SR 
and Byelorussian representatives again expresse: 
the view that questions relating to passports an 
frontier formalities were internal matters withii 
the exclusive domestic competence of government: 
on which neither the Council nor the Transpoi 
and Communications Commission was competen 
to make recommendations. 

The Council, on the recommendation of th 
Commission (E/789), adopted by 14 votes to 3 
with 1 abstention, at its 223rd plenary meeting 0 
August 28, resolution 147 (VII) G. It requested th 
Secretary-General to bring to the attention of Mem 
ber Governments the Council’s view that it is de 
sirable to reduce, simplify and unify passport an 
frontier formalities to the extent consistent wit 
national security, and to report at the next meetin 
of the Commission on the progress made by Mer 
ber Governments in this respect, by such means 4 
bilateral and multilateral agreements and wit 
particular reference to each of the recommends 
tions made by the Meeting of Passport Experts. 


(2) Barriers to the International Transport of Gooe 

The Transport and Communications Commit 
sion, noting that the International Chamber ¢ 
Commerce had submitted a report (E/789) 0 
barriers to the international transport of goods, cor 
sidered that it was of the greatest importance t 
promote the freest possible flow of trade betwee 
nations. The Council, on the basis of a recon 
mendation of the Commission, adopted, at i 
223rd plenary meeting on August 28, by 13 vot 
to 2, with 2 abstentions, resolution 147(VII)+/ 
It instructed the Secretary-General to study, 1 
conjunction with the Executive Secretary of th 
Interim Commission of the International Trade O 
ganization, the respective competence of the variot 
international bodies concerned with this probler 
and to report to the next session of the Transpo 
and Communications Commission on the aspec 
which might usefully be considered by the Con 
mission. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had proposed th 
deletion of the reference to the Executive Secreta 
of the Interim Commission of the Internation 


“8 See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p 
503-4. 


itade Organization on the ground that the United 
ations had not yet entered into relationship with 
e Interim Commission. The Venezuelan repre- 
fitative explained his abstention on the resolu- 
on on the ground that as the Havana Charter had 
t yet been ratified it was premature to adopt a 
esolution on the competence of the various inter- 
ational bodies concerned with the problem. 


!, CO-ORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES RELATING 
TO SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA AND IN THE AIR 


The Preparatory Committee of Experts at its 
eeting in Januaty and February 1948 considered 
e co-ordination of activities in the fields of ship- 
ing, aviation and telecommunications with regard 
safety of life. The Council at its 223rd plenary 
eeting adopted by 12 votes to 2, with 2 absten- 
ions, resolution 147(VII)F, instructing the 
ecretary-General to transmit the report of this 
Sommittee to each of the organizations represented 
t its meeting as an initial basis for co-operative 
ndeavor among them; the Secretary-General was 
SO instructed to submit to the next session of the 
“ransport and Communications Commission a re- 
dort on the action taken by the Safety of Life at Sea 
conference which was held in London in April and 
May 1948, and on the’activities undertaken by the 
pecialized agencies in the light of the report of 
he Preparatory Committee of Experts. The 
J.S.S.R. representative opposed the resolution since 
he report of the Preparatory Committee of Experts 
f question had not been considered by the Council. 


Z TRANSPORT STATISTICS 


The Transport and Communications Commis- 
ion considered the problem of the establishment 
of internationally comparable statistics in the trans- 
sort field, which had been referred to it at the re- 
juest of the International Labour Organisation. It 
ecommended that the Council should set up a 
vorking group of experts which, in consultation 
with the specialized agencies and regional commis- 
ions, should study the problems involved (E/789). 
[he Statistical Commission at its third session 
endorsed this recommendation and in addition 
ecommended that the Secretary-General be re- 
juested to undertake a preliminary survey of the 
cope of the work to be done in the field of trans- 
Ort statistics, and that the working group begin its 
vork by a study of inland transport statistics (E/- 
D5). 

The Council at its seventh session decided, on 
he suggestion of the United States representative, 
hat the study should be undertaken by the Secte- 
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tary-General with the assistance of such experts as 
he considered advisable, rather than by a special 
working group. At its 223rd plenary meeting the 
Council adopted, by 14 votes to 3, resolution 147- 
(VII) H, instructing the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the specialized agencies and regional 
commissions concerned, and assisted by such inde- 
pendent experts as he may consider advisable, to 
make a study of the problems of establishing 
economic and technical statistical requirements in 
the transport field,-of achieving comparability in 
the information to be collected and of standardizing 
forms for the collection of this information. The 
study was to be transmitted to the Transport and 
Communications and Statistical Commissions for 
their consideration. 


19. United Nations Maritime 
Conference 


Following a recommendation of the Transport 
and Communications Commission at its first ses- 
sion, the Council at its fourth session adopted reso- 
lution 35 (IV), requesting the Secretary-General 
to convene a Conference of interested governments 
to consider the establishment of an intergovern- 
mental maritime organization. The Council de- 
cided that the draft Convention prepared by the 
United Maritime Consultative Council on this mat- 
ter, concerning the scope and purposes of the pro- 
posed organization, should serve as the basis of 
discussion for the Conference, and that the latter 
should also consider if the scope and purposes of 
the organization should include the removal or pre- 
vention of unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns. The Secretary-General was instructed by 
the Council to invite all the Members of the United 
Nations and the following Governments to partici- 
pate in the Conference: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen.”? 

At its sixth session (124th meeting on February 
3, 1948) the Council discussed the question of 
voting rights at the Conference. The representatives 
of the United States, Canada, New Zealand, China 
and Brazil spoke in favor of adhering to the prac- 
tice, adopted by the Council in respect of other 
conferences called by it, of not granting voting 
rights to non-members of the United Nations, on 
the grounds that Members carried the obligations 
and responsibilities contained in the Charter, and 
political difficulties might arise if voting rights 


"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
500-1. 
Yemen later became a Member of the United Nations. 
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wete given to non-members. The United Kingdom, 
Peruvian, U.S.S.R., Australian, Venezuelan, French 
and Lebanese representatives thought that non- 
members invited to conferences should be given 
full voting rights, since they were invited as par- 
ticipants. The United Kingdom, Australian and 
Venezuelan representatives instanced the difficul- 
ties which had occurred at the Havana Trade Con- 
ference where it had proved necessary to adopt a 
compromise formula in order to get over the dif- 
ficulties caused by the Council’s decision that non- 
members of the United Nations had not the right 


1. Human Rights 


a. INTERNATIONAL BILL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


At its fourth session, the Economic and Social 
Council established a procedure and a time table 
for the formulation of an International Bill of 
Human Rights (resolution 46(IV) ).” 

The following seven stages were laid down: 


(i) Preparation of a draft by a drafting committee 
on the basis of documentation prepared by the Secretariat; 

(ii) Consideration of the draft by the Commission on 
Human Rights; 

(iii) Submission of the resulting draft to Members of 
the United Nations for observations, suggestions and 
proposals; 

(iv) Consideration of the above observations, sug- 
gestions and proposals as a basis of a redraft, if necessary, 
by the Drafting Committee; 

(v) Consideration of the resulting draft by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights}; 

(vi) Consideration by the Council of the resulting 
text; 

(vii) Submission of the draft Bill by the Council to 
the General Assembly. 


(1) Second Session of the Commission on Human 
Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights at its second 
session at Geneva from December 2 to 17, 1947, 
considered the preliminary draft of an International 
Bill of Human Rights prepared by the Drafting 
Committee at its first session from June 9 to 25, 
1947 (E/CN.4/21). 

Two views had been expressed there regarding 
the form which the draft Bill should take. Some 
representatives thought that it should be in the 
form of a declaration or manifesto, others that the 
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to vote. By a roll-call vote of 9 to 8, with 1 absten 
tion, the Council decided (resohiciont 113(VI)} 
that voting rights at the Conference should be 
ercised by both Members and the non-mem| 

which had been invited. 

The United Nations Maritime Conference me 
in Geneva from February 19 to March 6, 19483 

The Council at its seventh session (169th plen- 
ary meeting on August 12) adopted without 
cussion by 16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, reso 
lution 148 (VII), taking note of the Secretary. 
General’s report on the Conference (E/853). 


é 
G. SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN AND CULTURAL QUESTIONS ~ 


declaration should be supplemented by a conven: 
tion or conventions on specific rights. Both docu 
ments were presented to the Commission. The 
draft Declaration had been discussed in some de 
tail, but consideration of the draft Convention hac 
been limited to a general examination of the pos 
sible substantive contents of a draft convention. Ne 
decision was taken by the Drafting Committee a 
to whether there should be a draft declaration onl} 
or a draft declaration together with a draft conven 
tion. 
The Commission decided to draw up simal 
taneously a draft declaration, which would be % 
declaration of general principles, and a draft com 
vention, which would be a convention on sud 
specific rights as would lend themselves to binding 
legal obligations, and at the same time to considé 
the question of implementation. The three docu 
ments—to be known respectively as the Intet 
national Declaration on Human Rights, th 
International Covenant on Human Rights am 
Measures for Implementation—would toge 
form the “International Bill of Human nigh 
(E/600). 
In preparing this preliminary draft of the of 
the Commission took into account suggestion 
made by its Sub-Commission on the Prevention 0 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities ; 
five articles of the draft Declaration covering sub 
jects within the terms of reference of the § 
Commission (E/CN.4/52). In accordance wi 
resolution 46(IV) of the Council, the Coa 
and Vice-Chairman of the Commission on 
“For account of the Conference, see pp. 969-70. 


™See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
525: 
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atus of Women were present at the second ses- 
jon of the Commission on Human Rights and 
nok part in its deliberations without vote when 
ctions of the draft Bill concerning particular 
hts of women were discussed. 

In order to prepare the documents on the draft 
eclaration, draft Covenant and implementation, 
e Commission established three working groups. 
: considered in detail the resulting draft Declara- 
on and in somewhat less detail the draft Coy- 
mant, but decided to. take no decision on any 
recific principle or recommendation contained in 
ae report on implementation. Thus it presented 
» the sixth session of the Council a draft Declara- 
on and a draft Covenant prepared with unequal 
noroughness, together with the report of its work- 
ng group on measures for implementation. 

| The draft Declaration prepared by the Commis- 
lon was a simple statement defining human rights 
d fundamental freedoms. Its force, upon adop- 
ton by the General Assembly, would be of a moral 
ather than a legal nature; the Declaration would 
stablish standards and indicate goals rather than 
mpose precise obligations upon states. 

_ Among the rights and freedoms enumerated in 
ae 33 articles of the draft Declaration were: right 
» life, liberty, and security of person; right to free- 
om from arbitrary arrest; right to a fair trial; right 
9 privacy; right to leave one’s own country; right 
seek and be granted asylum from persecution; 
ight to own property; right to a nationality; 
eedom of thought and conscience; freedom of 
yorship; freedom of expression and freedom of 
eaceful assembly; right to petition; right to take 
n effective part in the government of one’s coun- 
ty; tight to hold public office; right to work; right 
0 social security; right to education; and right to 
est and leisure. ; 

The draft Covenant, on the other hand, was vis- 
alized as an instrument which would legally bind 
he states acceding to it. Such states would under- 
ike to make their national laws conform to its 
candards, and would agree to the imposition of 
anctions in the case of violation of the rights 
numerated therein. For this reason, the draft Cov- 
Mant was prepared in more precise language than 
e draft Declaration, and its enumeration of the 
ghts to be protected was not so far-reaching. It 
as anticipated, however, that in time this first 
mvention might be followed by others, giving 
gal effect to other rights enumerated in the Dec- 
ation, including economic or social rights. 

| The 27 articles of the draft Covenant were di- 
ided into three parts: the first part described the 
bligations of states which adhered to the Cov- 
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enant; the second part defined some of the rights 
and freedoms listed in the draft Declaration, in 
more precise terms; the third part described how 
accession to the Covenant would be effected and 
how amendments would come into force. 

The measures of implementation formulated by 
the working group of the Commission related only 
to the proposed Covenant, and possible future con- 
ventions,-since the Declaration was not envisaged 
as establishing legally enforceable obligations. 
Among the ideas put forward by the working 
group were the following: (1) that each state 
should incorporate into its own national law the 
principles of the Covenant on Human Rights; 
(2) that a standing committee should be appoint- 
ed by the Economic and Social Council to mediate, 
conciliate and, if possible, rectify alleged violations 
of human rights; (3) that disputes not settled by 
this means should be forwarded to the Commission 
on Human Rights, which would decide whether 
the case should be sent to an international tribunal; 
(4) that an international tribunal should be em- 
powered to give binding decisions on cases thus 
brought before it, establishing a body of law which 
would settle hundreds of similar cases; and (5) 
that the General Assembly, because of the powers 
conferred on it by the Charter with regard to ques- 
tions of economic and social co-operation, should 
implement the decisions of the international tri- 
bunal in this field, should the necessity arise. 

The Commission on Human Rights had no time 
to examine in detail the report of its working 
group on measures for implementation of the Bill 
of Human Rights but decided that it, together 
with the draft Declaration and draft Covenant, 
should be forwarded to governments for their com- 
ments during the first week in January 1948. The 
Commission also requested the Secretary-General 
to fix the date of April 3, 1948, as the time limit 
for the reception of replies from governments on 
the draft International Bill. 


(2) Consideration by the Council at Its Sixth Session 


In its consideration of the report of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights (E/600) at the Coun- 
cil’s sixth session (128th plenary meeting on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1948), it was generally felt that considera- 
tion of the draft Declaration and draft Covenant 
should be deferred until the Council’s next session, 
after the Commission had had an opportunity of 
reviewing the draft in the light of observations from 
governments. The Chilean and Australian represent- 
atives, however, thought that the Council should 
study the question of implementation as a guide to 
the Commission. The Australian representative 
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stressed the importance of including provisions for 
implementation in the draft Covenant and pro- 
posed (E/AC.7/42) that the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, through its Drafting Committee and 
at its next session, should be instructed to give par- 
ticular attention to the implementation aspect of 
the Bill of Human Rights so as to be sure that draft 
articles were ready in time for submission to Mem- 
ber Governments well in advance of the Assembly’s 
next session. 

This draft resolution was considered at the 35th 
meeting of the Council’s Social Committee, on 
February 20. The United States representative 
stated that his delegation entertained doubts with 
regard to the propriety of including that article in 
the Bill, and the U.S.S.R., Byelorussian and Polish 
representatives thought that the question should 
be deferred since it was bound up with the other 
parts of the draft Bill. The draft resolution with 
an amendment, accepted by the Australian repre- 
sentative, to give a more flexible time limit was 
adopted by the Social Committee by 8 votes to 3, 
with 7 abstentions, and by the Council at its 159th 
plenary meeting on March 2 by 9 votes to 3, with 
5 abstentions. 

In this resolution (116(VI)F) the Council di- 
rected “the Commission on Human Rights, through 
its Drafting Committee and at its next session, 
to give particular attention to the implementation 
aspect of the Bill of Human Rights, in order to 
ensure that draft articles on implementation may 
be submitted to Member Governments at the earli- 
est possible date”. 

Following a recommendation of the Commission 
and after considering the matter at the 34th and 
35th meetings of the Social Committee, the Coun- 
cil, at its 159th plenary meeting, also decided 
(resolution 116 (VI)E), by 14 votes, with 1 
abstention, to refer to the International Labour 
Organisation for consideration and report Article 8 
of the draft International Covenant, which referred 
to forced labor. The U.S.S.R., Polish and Byelo- 
russian representatives opposed this decision, as no 
other specialized agencies had been consulted on 
the draft Bill. 


(3) Second Session of the Drafting Committee 

The Drafting Committee of the Commission on 
Human Rights held its second session at Lake Suc- 
cess from May 3 to 21, 1948. It considered com- 
ments on the draft International Bill of Human 
Rights which had been received from thirteen 
Member Governments. It also took into account 
the suggestions of the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information concerning articles 
on freedom of information in the draft Declaration 
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and the draft Covenant (E/CONF.6/79) ,”* as we 
as suggestions made by the Commission on fl 
Status of Women on two articles in the draft De 
laration (E/615).™ It redrafted the entire dra 
Covenant; but had time to redraft only parts of #l 
draft Declaration and did not consider the questic 
of implementation. 

(4) Third Session of the Commission on Human 

Rights 

The third session of the Commission on Hum 
Rights took place at Lake Success from May 24 
June 18, 1948. The Commission at that sessit 
based its work on the report of the second sessi¢ 
of its Drafting Committee (E/CN.4/95). As th 
Committee had examined the draft Covenant 
detail, the Commission decided to begin its wo 
by discussing the draft Declaration, then to pr 
ceed to examine the question of implementatic 
and finally the draft Covenant. It was able to cot 
plete a re-draft of the Declaration but had no tin 
to consider the Drafting Committee’s re-draft | 
the Covenant, nor to discuss implementation, 
requested by the Economic and Social Council 
its sixth session. 

The Commission therefore presented to the se 
enth session of the Economic and Social Counce 
the draft Declaration as redrafted at its third se 
sion; the draft Covenant as redrafted by t 
Drafting Committee at its second session, b 
not re-examined by the Commission itself; ai 
the report of the working group on implement 
tion, drawn up at the second session of the Cot 
mission, but not examined in detail by the fi 
Commission. 


Throughout its deliberations on the Internatior 
Bill of Human Rights, the Commission was assist 
by specialized agencies and non-governmental ¢ 
ganizations. Representatives of the Internatiot 
Labour Organisation, the United Nations Edu 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization a 
the Preparatory Commission for the Internatiot 
Refugee Organization, and consultants from t 
American Federation of Labor, the Internatios 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, the Inti 
Parliamentary Union, the World Federation 
United Nations Associations, the Agudas Isr: 
World Organization, the Catholic Internatiot 
Union for Social Service, the International Union 
‘Catholic Women’s Leagues, the Commission 
the Churches on International Affairs, the Cc 
sultative Council of Jewish Organizations, 1 
Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizatic 
for Consultation with the Economic and Soe 


“See pp. 588-89. 
“See pp. 599-600. 
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uncil of the United Nations, the International 
iance of Women~Equal Rights, Equal Re- 
sibilities, the International Committee of the 
d Cross, the International Council of Women, 
International Federation of Business and Pro- 
sional Women, the Women’s International Dem- 
atic Federation, the World Jewish Congress, 
Liaison Committee of Women’s International 
ganizations, the World Women’s Christian 
mperance Union and the World’s Young Wo- 
en’s Christian Association took part in the 
ceedings of the Commission at its second and 
ird sessions. 


x 
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(5) Draft Declaration 
The text of the draft Declaration as forwarded 
the seventh session of the Council was as fol- 


RAFT INTERNATIONAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
e equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
man family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
ace in the world; and 
Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights 
sulted, before and during the Second World War, in 
rbarous acts which outraged the conscience of man- 
nd and made it apparent that the fundamental free- 
ms were one of the supreme issues of the conflict; and 
Whereas it is essential, if mankind is not to be com- 
led as a last resort to rebel against tyranny and op- 
ession, that human rights should be protected by a 
gime of law; and 
Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in 
e Charter determined to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
man rights and in the dignity and worth of the human 
fson and to promote social progress and better stan- 
tds of life in larger freedom; and 
Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to 
hieve, in co-operation with the Organization, the pro- 
otion of universal respect for and observance of human 
zhts and fundamental freedoms; and 
Whereas a common understanding of these rights 
id freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full 
alization of this pledge, ’ 
Now therefore the General Assembly 
Proclaims this Declaration of Human Rights as a com- 
on standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
tions, to the end that every individual and every organ 
society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
all strive by teaching and education to promote respect 
t these rights and freedoms and by progressive mea- 
res, national and international, to secure their universal 
id effective recognition and observance, both among the 
oples of Member States themselves and among the 
oples of territories under their jurisdiction. 

Article 1 
All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
id rights. They are endowed by nature with reason and 
mscience, and should act towards one another in a 
irit of brotherhood. 
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Article 2 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, po- 
litical or other opinion, property or other status, or na- 
tional or social origin. 

Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of 
person. 

Article 4 

1. No one shall be held in slavery or involuntary 
servitude. 

2. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 

Article 5 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as 
a person before the law. 

Article 6 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law against 
any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 

Article 7 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or de- 
tention. 

Article 8 

In the determination of his rights and obligations and 
of any criminal charge against him, everyone is entitled 
in full equality to a fair hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal. 

Article 9 

1. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the 
tight to be presumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to law in a public trial at which he has had all 
the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any offence on ac- 
count of any act or omission which did not constitute an 
offence, under national or international law, at the time 
when it was committed. 

Article 10 

No one shall be subjected to unreasonable interference 
with his privacy, family, home, correspondence or reputa- 
tion. 

Article 11 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement 
and residence within the borders of each State. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, includ- 
ing his own. 

Article 12 

1. Everyone has the right to seek and be granted, in 
other countries, asylum from persecution. 

2. Prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations do not constitute persecution. 

Article 13 

No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality 

or denied the right to change his nationality. 
Article 14 

1. Men and women of full age have the right to marry 
and to found a family and are entitled to equal rights as 
to marriage. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the full 
consent of both intending spouses. 
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3. The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection. 


Article 15 


1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as 
well as in association with others. 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 16 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; this right includes freedom to change 
his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship and observance. 

Article 17 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart in- 
formation and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers, 

Article 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of assembly and as- 
sociation. 
Article 19 


1. Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country, directly or through his freely chosen 
representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of access to public employ- 
ment in his country. 

3. Everyone has the right to a government which con- 
forms to the will of the people. 


Article 20 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to the realization, through 
national effort and international co-operation, and in 
accordance with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural rights set out 
below. 

Article 21 


1. Everyone has the right to work, to just and favour- 
able conditions of work and pay and to protection against 
unemployment. 

2. Everyone has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone is free to form and to join trade unions 
for the protection of his interests. 


Article 22 
1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living, in- 
cluding food, clothing, housing and medical care, and 
to social services, adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and his family and to security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disability, old age or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 
2. Mother and child have the right to special care 
and assistance. 
Article 23 


1. Everyone has the right to education. Elementary 
and fundamental education shall be free and compulsory 
and there shall be equal access on the basis of merit to 
higher education. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality, to strengthening respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms and to combat- 
ing the spirit of intolerance and hatred against other 
nations and against racial and religious groups every- 
where. 


f 

Article 24 ’ 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure. 
Article 25 


Everyone has the right to participate in the cultural j 
of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share j 
scientific advancement. 


Article 26 


Everyone is entitled to a good social and internation: 
order in which the rights and freedoms set out in th 
Declaration can be fully realized. ; 


Article 27 


1. Everyone has duties to the community which ef 
ables him freely to develop his personality. 

2. In the exercise of his rights, everyone shall b 
subject only to such limitations as are necessary to secuf 
due recognition and respect for the rights of others an 
the requirements of morality, public order and the ger 
eral welfare in a democratic society. 


Article 28 


Nothing in this Declaration shall imply the recogni 
tion of the right of any State or person to engage in an 
activity aimed at the destruction of any of the rights an 
freedoms prescribed herein. 

Note. The Commission has not considered the folloy 
ing article since measures of implementation were nc 
discussed in its third session: 

“Everyone has the right, either individually, or in a 
sociation with others, to petition or to communicate wit 
the public authorities of the State of which he is a nz 
tional or in which he resides, or with the United Nz 
tions.” 


(6) Consideration by the Council at Its Seventh 
Session 


Because of the pressure of business at its sevent 
session, the Council decided, at its 202nd plenar 
meeting on August 17, 1948, that the report of th 
Commission, which had been referred to its Hu 
man Rights Committee, should be recalled to th 
plenary session; and that in plenary there would b 
an opportunity for each member to make one gen 
eral statement of position, without other debate o 
decisions than a decision to transmit the document 
to the General Assembly, together with the state 
ments of position. 

Statements were made by all members at th 
215th and 218th meetings of the Council on Au 
gust 25 and 26. All members stressed the impol 
tance of the draft Declaration, though it was gef 
erally regretted that it had not proved possible t 
complete at the same time the draft Covenant an 
measures for implementation since it was recog 
nized that the three formed part of an organi 
whole. The Netherlands, New Zealand and Dat 
ish representatives thought that the Declaratio 
should be referred back to the Commission, ani 
that if any discussion took place in the Assembl 
it should be only a provisional examination, th 
Netherlands representative holding that the Dec 
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ation without measures for implementation was 
eaningless, and the New Zealand and Danish 

resentatives pointing out that there had been 

ufficient time for governments to study the draft 
. detail and that the Declaration and Covenant 
ould be adopted together. The majority, how- 
er, while agreeing on the importance of adopting 
e Covenant and the measures for implementa- 

n, pointed out that a long time had elapsed since 
ork had begun on drafting the bill and thought 
iat the adoption of the draft Declaration would 
ark a step forward in defining human rights and 
iat this step should be taken without delay. They 
ere, therefore, in favor of transmitting the draft 
eclaration to the third session of the Assembly. 
‘It was generally recognized, however, that the 
raft Declaration in the form in which it was pre- 
snted to the Council was still imperfect. The fol- 
wing were some of the main general criticisms: 

(a) The aims of the Declaration were not suffi- 
iently clearly stated; the Preamble was entirely 
sstract (Poland); the Preamble should be sim- 
lified (Canada and Venezuela). 

(b) The Declaration should not be introduced 
y philosophical postulates from outdated theories 
f natural law, and therefore Article 1 should be 
mitted (Brazil). : 

(c) The Declaration was not sufficiently universal 
r international because it was based on domestic 
gislation and classic statements on human rights 
nd did not therefore give sufficient prominence to 
ghts which could not be enumerated in national 
eclarations, such as the right of asylum (France). 

(d) It had not proved possible to define the rela- 
ons between the individual and the state, although 
lis was a basic problem (Venezuela and Chile). 

(e) As drafted, the Declaration was open to in- 
pretation as an instrument of intervention in the 
omestic jurisdiction of states (Poland). 

(£) The Declaration did not refer to ensuring and 
uaranteeing the implementation of rights and 
eedoms or to means of applying its provisions 
U.S.S.R.). 

(g) The Declaration failed to maintain consist- 
atly the principles of full equality (U.S.S.R.). 


Criticisms were made that provisions had been 
mitted from the draft Declaration, and proposals 
ere made for the inclusion of additional provi- 
ons, relating to the following subjects: 

(a) The principle of religious tolerance (the 
letherlands) ; 

(b) The protection of the individual against 
eats, intimidation and oppression (Brazil); 

(c) Reference to democracy and to the neces- 
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sity for the eradication of Fascism (Poland and the 
US.S.R:); 

(d) The prohibition of Fascist and Nazi propa- 
ganda and propaganda of racial and national hos- 
tility (U.S.S.R.) ; 

(e) The obligations of the individual to his 
neighbor, family, nation and society (Poland and 
the U.S.S.R.); 

(f) The right to native language and culture 
(Poland and the U.S.S.R.); 

(g) An express reference to minority rights 
(Denmark) ; 

(h) A guarantee of all economic rights, the 
right to work and to rest, and the right to educa- 
tion (Poland); 

(1) The paternal power of parents over their 
minor or non-emancipated children and_ their 
obligation to provide them with sustenance and 
education (Brazil); 

(j) A statement that the rights enumerated in 
the Declaration were not exhaustive (Venezuela). 


Among the criticisms concerning existing arti- 
cles were the following: 

(a) That the permissible restrictions on the 
rights of association should be made more explicit 
(Brazil) ; 

(b) That the scope of certain rights had been 
narrowed or distorted, as in the clauses referring to 
arbitrary arrest and equal pay (France); 

(c) That it was perhaps unnecessary to include 
Article 5 (referring to recognition before the 
law) and Article 23 (referring to the right to edu- 
cation), the latter being more appropriately a 
matter for UNESCO; a simple general statement 
of the right to social security would be preferable 
to the articles on social security (Article 20), the 
right to work (Article 21) and the right to a stand- 
ard of living (Article 22), since these articles were 
really a declaration of governmental responsibilities 
in this field (Canada). 

The Turkish representative suggested that it 
would be necessary to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the language of the Declaration and that of 
the draft Covenant. 

The French representative reserved his Govern- 
ment’s right to propose that the General Assembly 
should (1) invite all states to take early action to 
bring their laws and practices into line with the 
Declaration and set up the administrative and ju- 
dicial instances of appeal necessary for the respect 
of human rights, and (2) recall the need for pur- 
suing the study of conventions intended to ensure 
the practical observance of human rights and rec- 
ommend their adoption. 
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Both the French and United States represent- 
atives pointed out that the question of human 
rights had special facets which ought to be the sub- 
ject of special conventions. 

The Council adopted without vote resolution 
151(VIL) by which it transmitted to the General 
Assembly the draft International Declaration of 
Human Rights submitted to the Council by the 
Commission on Human Rights in the report of its 
third session, together with the remainder of the 
report of the Commission and the records of the 
proceedings of the Council on this subject. 


b. COMMUNICATIONS CONCERNING HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


(1) Procedure for Handling Communications 

At its fifth session the Council established a pro- 
cedure for handling communications concerning 
human rights, consideration of which had been 
deferred from the Council’s fourth session. 

The Commission on Human Rights, in the re- 
port of its first session (E/259) had proposed that 
the Secretary-General be requested: 

“(a) to compile a confidential list of communciations 
received concerning human rights before each session of 
the Commission; 

“(b) to furnish this confidential list to the members 
of the Commission upon request, without divulging the 
contents of these communications or the identity of their 
authors; 

“(c) to enable the members of the Commission, upon 
request, to consult the originals of these communications; 

“(d) to inform the writers of all communications con- 
cerning human rights, however addressed, that their com- 
munications would be brought to the attention of the 
Commission on Human Rights.” 


The recommendations of the Commission were 
considered by the Economic and Social Council at 
its 87th and 106th plenary meetings on July 21 
and August 19, and at the 12th, 13th, 14th and 
17th meetings of its Social Committee on July 24, 
28 and 30 and August 4. 

The U.S.S.R. representative opposed the recom- 
mendations on the grounds that the Charter had 
already enumerated the bodies with which the 
Council, and consequently its commissions, could 
enter into relationship, and from which reports and 
information could be received. Sufficient informa- 
tion could be obtained from Member States of the 
. United Nations, from the specialized agencies and 
from non-governmental organizations having con- 
sultative status. He felt that consideration of com- 
munications from other organizations or from 
individuals would take the attention of the Com- 
missions away from their real tasks. This view was 
supported by the Byelorussian representative. Both 
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representatives also opposed the consideration ( 
anonymous communications. 

Other representatives felt that the Commissic 
might profit by receiving communications whic 
might contain suggestions useful for its work. 

The question was discussed in considerable d 
tail in the Social Committee. A U.S.S.R. propos 
to delete the relevant section of the Commission 
report was rejected by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstei 
tions. Proposals and discussions were in genet 
aimed at providing: (1) that the time of the Cor 
mission should not be unduly taken up with co 
sidering communications and that it should not | 
turned into a “complaints bureau” of the Unit 
Nations; (2) that the identity’ of writers of cor 
munications should be adequately protected; (3 
that the form of acknowledging communicatio 
should not mislead the writers into thinking th 
they would automatically be considered by 1 
Commission; and (4) that the Commission shou 
itself decide which communications would | 
made available to members in the original. 

A United States proposal (E/486) suggeste 
inter alia, that the Commission should forward p 
titions relating to Trust Territories to the Truste 
ship Council with appropriate comments. TI 
suggestion was, after a tie vote, referred for co 
sideration to the Joint Committee of the Truste 
ship and Economic and Social Councils.” 

A United Kingdom proposal (E/AC.7/25), “ 
furnish member states not represented on t 
Commission with a brief indication of the su 
stance of any communication concerning hum 
rights which refers explicitly to territory admi 
istered by them’, was accepted with slight amen 
ments by 13 votes, with 4 abstentions. 

A Czechoslovak proposal (E/AC.7/27), “Tk 
the communications in order to be submitted 
the procedure of examination by the Commissi 
on Human Rights must have the following qua 
fications: 

“(1) the intention to protect the human rigl 
must be evident 

“(2) they must not emanate from an anor 
mous unauthenticated or irresponsible source 
was rejected by 10 votes to 4. 

A New Zealand draft resolution (E/AC.7/2: 
which sought to combine the proposals of t 
Commission on Human Rights with certain amer 
ments contained in the United States proposal 
“an attempt to correlate the responsibilities of t 
United Nations under Article 55 of the Chari 
with the duties of the Commission on Hum 


™See pp. 510-12, 731-33. 


hts” was considered at the 13th and 14th meet- 
s of the Social Committee in a paragraph by 
agraph discussion of the proposed draft resolu- 
. At the end of its discussions the Social Com- 
tee by 14 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions, 
stoved a draft resolution based largely on that 
it forward by the New Zealand delegation. 

his was adopted by the Council at its 106th 
Maty meeting on August 5, by 14 votes to 2, with 
bstentions (resolution 75(V)), as follows: 


‘The Economic and Social Council, 
‘Having considered chapter V of the report of the 
t session of the Commission on Human Rights con- 
ning communications (document E/259), 
“Approves the statement that ‘the Commission recog- 
zes that it has no power to take any action in regard 
any complaints concerning human rights’; 
“Requests the Secretary General 

“(a) To compile a confidential list of communica- 
tions received concerning human rights, before each 
session of the Commission, with a brief indication of 
the substance of each; 
 “(b) To furnish this confidential list to the Com- 
mission, in private meeting, without divulging the 
identity of the authors of the communications; 

“(c) To enable the members of the Commission, 
upon request, to consult the originals of communica- 
tions dealing with the principles involved in the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance of 
human rights; 

“(d) To inform the writers of all communications 
concerning human rights, however addressed, that 
their communications have been received and duly 
noted for consideration in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down by the United Nations. Where neces- 
sary, the Secretary-General should indicate that the 
Commission has no power to take any action in regard 
to any complaint concerning human rights; 

“(e) To furnish each Member State not represented 

on the Commission with a brief indication of the sub- 
Stance of any communication concerning human rights 
which refers explicitly to that State or to territories 
under its jurisdiction, without divulging the identity 
of the author; 
"Suggests to the Commission on Human Rights that 
should at each session appoint an ad hoc committee to 
eet shortly before its next session for the purpose of 
viewing the confidential list of communications pre- 
ared by the Secretary-General under paragraph (a) 
ove, and of recommending which of these communica- 
ms, in original, should, in accordance with paragraph 
c) above, be made available to members of the Com- 
ission on request.” 


(2) Modification of Procedure for Handling 
Communications 
During its second and third sessions, the Com- 
ission on Human Rights received, in private 
leetings, confidential lists of communications con- 
ting human rights compiled by the Secretary- 
reneral. At each session an ad hoc Committee of 
1e Commission reviewed the lists of communica- 
ons and submitted reports to the Commission. 
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At its second session, the Commission decided 
that the task of the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
would be facilitated if the Economic and Social 
Council agreed to modify and extend resolution 
75(V) so as to give members of the Sub-Commis- 
sion, with respect to communications dealing with 
discrimination and minorities, and at the request 
of the Commission in each case, the same facilities 
as were enjoyed by the members of the Commis- 
sion (E/600). 

At its second session also, the Commission re- 
quested the Economic and Social Council to re- 
consider the procedure laid down in resolution 
75(V). In particular, the Commission suggested 
that the Secretary-General should be requested to 
compile before each session of the Commission: 
(1) a non-confidential list of communications in 
which the authors stated that they had already di- 
vulged or intended to divulge their names, or that 
they had no objection to their names being di- 
vulged; and (2) a confidential list of communica- 
tions which would be furnished to the Commission, 
in private meetings, without divulging the ident- 
ity of the authors (E/600). 

The Council considered the question during its 
sixth session, at its 128th plenary meeting on Feb- 
tuary 5 and the 32nd meeting of the Social Com- 
mittee on February 19, on the basis of a draft reso- 
lution prepared by the Secretariat to give effect to 
the Commission’s recommendations (E/AC.7/- 
W.20). 

The United States, New Zealand and U.S.S.R. 
representatives were in favor of retaining the 
original procedure as referred to in points (a) and 
(b) of resolution 75(V). The United States rep- 
resentative thought that the impression should not 
be created that the Commission dealt with indi- 
vidual complaints as such, or that it could be used 
as publicity for worthless facts or documents. The 
Lebanese representative proposed that the Secretary- 
General should be requested to compile three con- 
fidential lists including (1) anonymous communi- 
cations and (2) signed communications, the 
authors of which had divulged their names or 
intended to do so, or had no objection to their pub- 
lication and (3) signed communications, the 
authors of which expressed the wish that their 
names should not be divulged. After the first part 
of this proposal had been defeated in the Social 
Committee by 3 votes to 2, with 12 abstentions, the 
Lebanese representative withdrew the proposal, and 
the Committee by 13 votes, with 3 abstentions, 
adopted a Canadian proposal to amend the text of 
resolution 75(V) to allow the names of authors to 
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be divulged “in cases where the authors state that 
they already divulged or intend to divulge their 
names, or that they have no objection to their 
names being divulged”. 

The amended resolution was adopted by the 
Social Committee by 13 votes, with 3 abstentions 
(E/704), and by the Council by the same vote at 
its 157th plenary meeting on March 1. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the Council (116(VI) A) reads as 
follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having reconsidered the procedure for communica- 
tions relating to human rights laid down in resolution 
75(V), as regards points (b) and (e), 

“Decides to amend the procedure provided for in 
point (b) of the above resolution by adding to the text 
of point (b) the following words: ‘except in those cases 
where the authors state that they have already divulged 
ot intend to divulge their names or that they have no ob- 
jection to their names being divulged’; and in point (e) 
by adding the following words: ‘except as provided for 
in paragraph (b) above’; and 

“Resolves to give the members of the Sub-Commission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection 
of Minorities, with respect to communications dealing 
with discrimination and minorities the same facilities as 
are enjoyed by members of the Commission under resolu- 
tion 75(V) and the present resolution.” 


At the same meeting the Council unanimously 
decided at the suggestion of the President to request 
the Secretary-General to present a factual account 
to its next session of the practices of other organs 
of the United Nations in regard to communications. 
A memorandum on this question was prepared by 
the Secretary-General (E/587) and circulated to 
members of the Council at its seventh session. 

At its third session, the Commission on Human 
Rights suggested that the Council should request 
the Sectetary-General in the future to ask the 
Governments sending replies to communications 
brought to their attention in accordance with para- 
graph (c) of resolution 75(V) whether they 
wished their replies to be transmitted to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights in summary form, or 
presented in full as restricted or unrestricted docu- 
ments (E/800). 

The Economic and Social Council took no action 
on the question of communications at its seventh 
session. 


c. YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Economic and Social Council on June 21, 
1946, requested (resolution 2/9) the Secretary- 
General, inter alia, to make arrangements for the 
compilation and publication of a yearbook on law 
and usage relating to human rights, the first edition 
of which should include all declarations and bills 
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on human rights now in force in the various 
countries. | 

At its third session, the Commission on Human 
Rights expressed the view that court decisions, 
being as important as provisions of constitutions, 
ordinary laws and international treaties, should also 
be included in the yearbook. It also expressed the 
view that the correspondents, appointed by each 
government to pfovide the Secretary-General with 
the necessary documents accompanied, when neces- 
sary, by appropriate explanations, should also report 
court decisions concerning human rights, it being 
understood that the Secretary-General would have 
the responsibility for deciding on the use to be 
made of the court decisions as well as the othet 
documents supplied to it, beating in mind the size 
of the yearbook, its general purpose and budgetary 
implications (E/800). 

The first volume of the Yearbook on Human 
Rights*® was presented to the seventh session of the 
Economic and Social Council on August 24, 1948 

The first volume contained all constitutional pro 
visions relating to human rights. In the case o! 
countries, such as the United Kingdom, which have 
no written constitution, or where the constitutions 
as in Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa, contain no general provi 
sions concerning human rights, the observance 0} 
human rights being guaranteed by the ordinary law 
the Yearbook contained statements by qualifiec 
jurists on the law and usage relating to humat 
rights. 

The laws and regulations of certain countrie: 
relating to human rights which came into force if 
1946 were also included in the first issue. In addi 
tion, some ordinary legislation adopted before 194( 
was added in the case of countries liberated in 194 
and 1945 in order to give a clear picture of tht 
recent development of human rights in those coun 
tries. The Yearbook contained statements ant 
studies describing and commenting on the lay 
relating to human rights in sixteen countries, an 
indicating any recent changes in the law. The state 
ments are in lieu of written constitutional text 
where none exist or where the constitution does no 
mention human rights. The studies, on the othe 
hand, dealt with certain countries where there ar 
constitutional provisions relating to human rights 
In addition to five statements, there were eigh 
studies which dealt with the principles of humas 
rights in general, and five studies which dealt witl 
specific questions in this field or described th 
recent evolution of the law governing human rights 
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e Economic and Social Council, at its seventh 
ion, took no action on the first issue of the 
book on Human Rights. 


PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


he Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
ination and the Protection of Minorities held 
first session at Geneva from November 24 to 
cember 6, 1947. Its report (E/CN.4/52) was 
isidered by the Commission on Human Rights 
its second session and the Commission made 
mmendations (E/600) on it to the sixth ses- 
of the Council. 


(1) Declaration of Human Rights 
he Sub-Commission, iter alia, considered those 
icles of the draft International Declaration of 
an Rights, as drawn up by the Drafting Com- 
ttee of the Commission on Human Rights, which 
t with the prevention of discrimination and the 
tection of minorities, and proposed amendments 
them. 
he Commission at its second session endorsed 

2 Sub-Commission’s view that the machinery for 
2 implementation of the rights stated in these 
‘icles would be of vital importance and would 
m but one part of the machinery for the imple- 
Mtation of human rights as a whole. 

The Commission approved the suggestion of the 
b- Commission that “the prevention of discrim- 
ation is the prevention of any action which 
nies to individuals or groups of people equality 
treatment which they may wish”, but postponed 
sideration of the Sub-Commission’s text on the 
otection of minorities. 


(2) Studies 
On the suggestion of the Sub-Commission, the 
mmission recommended that the Economic and 
cial Council (a) request the Secretary-General 
organize studies and prepare analyses to help the 
ib-Commission in determining the main types 
d the causes of discrimination and, in doing so, to 
msider whether or not the groups involved were 
fecent or of long historic origin, and whether 
ey had been active protesting minorities; (b) 
lopt the necessary measures to provide the Sub- 
ommission with all the information required in 
der to distinguish between genuine and spurious 
inorities; (c) invite the Secretary-General to 
ep in mind the desirability of formulating effec- 
ve educational programs in connection with the 
evention of discrimination and the protection of 
inorities; (d) invite UNESCO's collaboration, 
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suggesting that it consider the advisability of 
initiating and recommending the general adoption 
of a program of disseminating scientific facts with 
regard to race, and the creation of a committee of 
world leaders in educational theory and practice 
which would study the basic principles of demo- 
cratic and universal education, in order to combat 
any spirit of intolerance or hostility as between 
nations and groups. 

The Council considered these recommendations 
at its 128th and 157th plenary meetings on Feb- 
tuary 5 and March 1, and at the 33rd meeting of 
the Social Committee on February 19 on the basis 
of a draft resolution prepared by the Secretariat to 
give effect to the Commission’s recommendations 
(E/AC.7/W.20). 

The Brazilian representative thought it important 
to distinguish between historical and artificial 
minorities. The Netherlands, French, Lebanese, 
Australian and United Kingdom representatives 
thought the studies proposed were too comprehen- 
sive, and might be too costly. The Netherlands rep- 
resentative thought that such studies might create 
an unfavorable state of mind among minorities in 
regions where no discrimination existed. The Aus- 
tralian representative, supported by representatives 
of the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, 
thought that the studies should not be undertaken 
until the Declaration on Human Rights had been 
adopted. 

The French representative proposed the deletion 
of the references to the distinction between histori- 
cal and recent, and genuine and spurious minorities, 
as this was a political matter which was outside the 
competence of the Secretariat. These deletions were 
approved by 12 votes to 1, with 4 abstentions, and 
15 votes, with 4 abstentions, respectively, by the 
Committee, which also adopted by 10 votes, with 6 
abstentions, a Lebanese amendment to suggest the 
dissemination of scientific facts “designed to re- 
move what is commonly called racial prejudice”, 
rather than scientific facts “concerning race”. 

The Committee, however, rejected four U.S.S.R. 
proposals to (1) provide for the participation of 
national social and cultural minority organizations 
in formulating education programs (rejected by 5 
votes to 4, with 6 abstentions); (2) specify that 
the main types of discrimination were “for reasons 
of race, sex, language or religion” (rejected by 5 
votes to 4, with 7 abstentions); (3) refer in place 
of the “causes” of discrimination to the “social and 
economic conditions in which groups which are 
discriminated against find themselves” (rejected by 
8 votes to 3, with 4 abstentions); (4) delete the 
invitation to UNESCO to consider creating a com- 
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mittee of world leaders on the ground that UNESCO 
was a cultural organization and should not extend 
its activities to a political sphere (rejected by 10 
votes to 2, with 4 abstentions). 

After paragraph by paragraph votes, the amended 
resolution was adopted by 11 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions, by the Social Committee, and by 11 
votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, by the Council at its 
157th plenary meeting. The U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom and Chinese representatives abstained from 
voting on the ground that the resolution singled 
out only the educational aspect of the problem. The 
resolution adopted by the Council (116(VI)B) 
reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council 

“A. Requests the Secretary-General: 

“(i) To organize studies and prepare analyses de- 
signed to assist the Sub-Commission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities in 
determining the main types of discrimination which 
impede the equal enjoyment by all of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and the causes of such 
discrimination, the results of such studies and analyses 
to be made available to members of the Sub-Com- 
mission; 

“(it) To keep in mind, in connexion with any 
studies he may make in the fields of the prevention of 
discrimination and the protection of minorities, the 
desirability of formulating effective educational pro- 
grammes in these fields and to report any findings that 
might assist the Sub-Commission in making appropri- 
ate recommendations to this end; 

“B. Advises UNESCO of the interest of the United 
Nations in effective educational programmes in the fields 
of the prevention of discrimination and the protection of 
minorities, and 

“(i) Requests UNESCO to make available to the 
Sub-Commission any relevant material or analyses that 
might result from that organization’s proposed study 
of social tensions or from any other UNESCO pro- 
gramme; 

“(i) Suggests collaboration between the United 
Nations and UNESCO in the formulation of such a 
programme; 

“(iii) Suggests that UNESCO consider the desirabil- 
ity of initiating and recommending the general adop- 
tion of a programme of disseminating scientific facts 
designed to remove what is commonly known as racial 
prejudices; and 

“(iv) Invites UNESCO to consider the creation of 
a committee of world leaders in educational theory 
and practice, which should make it its business to 
study and select the most common and basic principles 
of a democratic and universal education in order to 
combat any spirit of intolerance or hostility as between 
nations and groups.” 


(3) Minorities Treaties 
The Commission on Human Rights, at the re- 
quest of the Sub-Commission, drew the attention 
of the Council to document C.L. 110. 1927, of the 
League of Nations, which reproduces a large num- 
ber of texts of treaties and declarations relating to 


international obligations undertaken to combat di 
crimination and to protect minorities. The Commis 
sion requested the Council to consider the questio 
whether, and to what extent, those treaties shoul 
be regarded as being still in force and suggeste 
that an advisory opinion in the question might b 
sought from the International Court of Justice. Th 
Council discussed the question at its 128th an 
159th plenary meetings on February 5 and March; 
and the 34th meeting of its Social Committee 0 
February 20. On the proposal of the United King 
dom representative, it was decided to request th 
Secretary-General to study the question and repo: 
to the Commission, as it was thought it would the 
be clearer if a reference to the International Cou! 
was necessaty. The U.S.S.R. representative thougl 
that the proposed study was unnecessary, as th 
treaties and declarations referred to were all part « 
the system established by the Treaty of Versaill 
and related to conditions which no longer existe 
The Council at its 159th plenary meeting adopte 
by 15 votes to 2, resolution 116(VI) requestin 
the Secretary-General to 

“study the question whether and to what extent @ 
treaties and declarations relating to international oblig 
tions undertaken to combat discrimination and to prote 
minorities, the texts of which are contained in League 
Nations document C.L.110.1927.1 Annex, should be ¢ 
garded as being still in force, at least in so far as th 
would entail between contracting States rights and oblig 
tions the existence of which would be independent + 
their guarantee by the League of Nations; and to repo 
on the results of this study to a later session of the Con 
mission on Human Rights with recommendations, 


required, for any further action to elucidate this que 
tion.” 


(4) Peace Treaties 

On the recommendation of the Sub-Commissio 
the Commission on Human Rights at its secof 
session declared that in any peace treaties still to | 
ratified there should be included, whenever appr 
priate, specific clauses seeking to protect hums 
rights and minority rights (E/600). In the Cow 
cil’s discussion of the report at its sixth sessic 
(128th plenary meeting) this suggestion was su 
ported by the Netherlands representative but o 
jected to by the U.S.S.R. representative as outsi 
the competence of the Council. 


(5) Terms of Reference of the Sub-Commission 

Finally, the Sub-Commission requested the Cot 
mission on Human Rights to re-examine the terr 
of reference of the Sub-Commission in order 
clarify them and to extend their scope. TI 
Commission at its second session deferred such 1 
examination, and at its third session postpon 
consideration of the question until it had drawn 1 


raft International Bill of Human Rights, includ- 
measures for implementation. It decided that 
onsideration of the Sub-Commission’s terms of 
erence would be on the agenda of its fourth 
ssion, and expressed the view that there was no 
ed for the Sub-Commission to meet prior to the 
2xt session of the Commission, since the draft 


STATELESS PERSONS 


At its second session, the Commission on Human 
ights (E/600) expressed the wish (a) that the 
‘ited Nations make recommendations to Member 
ates with a view to concluding conventions on 
tionality, and (b) that early consideration be 
iven by the United Nations to the legal status of 
rsons who do not enjoy the protection of any 
overnment, in particular pending the acquisition 
a nationality, as regards their legal and social 
rotection and their identity papers. The Commis- 
ion recommended that such work be undertaken 
consultation with those specialized agencies at 
resent assuming the protection of some categories 
#f persons not enjoying the protection of any gov- 
‘tmment, and that due regard be paid to relevant 
nternational agreements and conventions. 

The question was considered by the Council at 
ts 128th and 159th plenary meetings on February 
) and March 2, and at the 34th and 35th meetings 
f its Social Committee on February 20. The United 
tates proposed a draft resolution (E/AC.7/41), 
equesting the Secretary-General to undertake, in 
onsultation with interested commissions and 
pecialized agencies, a study of relevant imterna- 
ional agreements and conventions; the drafting of 
| proposed convention on the subject of stateless 
yersons; a study of the interim measures which 
night be taken by the United Nations to afford pro- 
ection to stateless persons, including the issuance 
yf necessary documents; and to make a report on 
hese subjects, with recommendations, to an early 
ession of the Council. The United States repre- 
entative subsequently withdrew his proposal in 
avor of a United Kingdom draft resolution 
(E/AC.7/62) introduced with the object of mak- 
ng more specific the distinction between de jure 
tateless persons whom their countries had deprived 
of nationality and persons stateless de facto, includ- 
ng political exiles and non-repatriable persons. 
[The United States, United Kingdom and Brazilian 
epresentatives emphasized that two questions were 
nvolved: that of nationality, which would need 
rious and detailed study; and that of taking 
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provisional measures to protect de facto stateless 
persons. The U.S.S.R., Polish and Byelorussian rep- 
resentatives opposed the draft resolution on the 
grounds that provisions concerning de facto state- 
less persons which did not take account of the 
Opinions of their countries of origin would consti- 
tute a violation of the sovereignty of those states 
and would have no legal force, and that since refu- 
gees and displaced persons were concerned, the 
question should not be dealt with irrespective of 
the General Assembly’s resolution 62(1) on the 
subject which had laid stress on repatriation. 
The United Kingdom draft resolution, with 
minor amendments, accepted by the United King- 
dom representative, designed to make it more gen- 
eral, was adopted by the Social Committee at its 
35th meeting on February 20 by 15 votes to 3 and 
by the Council at its 159th plenary meeting on 
March 2 by the same vote. In this resolution 
(116(VI)D) the Council took note of the sug- 
gestions of the Commission, recognized 
“that this problem demands in the first instance the 
adoption of interim measures to afford protection to 
stateless persons, and secondly the taking of joint and 
separate action by Member nations in co-operation with 


the United Nations to ensure that everyone shall have an 
effective right to a nationality,” 


and requested the Secretary-General in consulta- 
tion with interested commissions and specialized 
agencies 

“(a) To undertake a study of the existing situation in 
regatd to the protection of stateless persons by the is- 
suance of necessary documents and other measures, and to 
make recommendations to an early session of the Council 
on the interim measures which might be taken by the 
United Nations to further this object; 

“(b) To undertake a study of national legislation and 
international agreements and conventions relevant to 
statelessness, and to submit recommendations to the 
Council as to the desirability of concluding a further con- 
vention on this subject.” 


f. TRADE UNION RIGHTS (FREEDOM OF 
ASSOCIATION ) 


At the fourth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, the. World Federation of Trade Unions 
proposed the agenda item “Guarantees for the 
exercise and development of trade union rights”. 
In considering this item the Council had before it 
memoranda submitted by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (E/C.2/28) and by the American 
Federation of Labor (E/C.2/32) and adopted a 
resolution (52(IV) ) transmitting these documents 
to the International Labour Organisation with a 


™See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
170. 
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request that the item should be placed upon the 
agenda of its forthcoming session, and that a report 
should be sent to the Council for its consideration 
at its next session. The Council also decided to 
transmit these documents to the Commission on 
Human Rights in order that it might consider 
those aspects of the subject which might appropri- 
ately form part of the bill or declaration on human 
rights.7® 

The International Labour Organisation consid- 
ered this question at the thirtieth International 
Labour Conference, and the Conference adopted a 
report (E/485) for transmission to the Council as 
requested. This report describes the twofold action 
taken on this subject by the International Labour 
Conference. The Conference adopted unanimously 
two resolutions and approved a list of points as a 
basis for discussion at the next session of the Con- 
ference. 

The resolutions adopted related to: (1) free- 
dom of association and protection of the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively; and (2) inter- 
national machinery for safeguarding freedom of 
association. The first resolution concerned the 
fundamental principles on which freedom of asso- 
ciation must be based. It represented the first stage 
of the program of action to be undertaken by the 
International Labour Organisation. The next stage 
visualized was the embodiment in one or several 
international labor conventions to be submitted for 
adoption at the 1948 Conference of these principles 
and of methods for encouraging (1) the exercise 
of the right of freedom of association without fear 
of restraint; (2) collective agreements; (3) vol- 
untary conciliation and arbitration; and (4) co- 
operation between public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. In respect to the second 
resolution, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organisation was requested to arrange for 
close and detailed study of the subject and to report 
on all its aspects to the next session of the Con- 
ference. 

The Council considered the report of the Confer- 
ence at its 108th and 109th plenary meetings on 
August 8, 1947. Representatives of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, the American Federation of Labor 
and the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions participated in the discussions. 

Various representatives expressed satisfaction at 
the promptitude with which the International 
Labour Organisation had considered the question 
at the request of the Council, and cited the case as 
a good example of the co-ordinating functions of 
the Council, since the item was suggested by a non- 
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governmental organization and referred for co 
sideration to a specialized agency concerned wit 
this particular field. Representatives also call 
attention to the importance of the fact that th 
report had been adopted unanimously by the If 
Conference, consisting of representatives of goveri 
ments, employers and workers. ; 
The U.S.S.R. representative considered that t 
Council should take as a basis for its discussions ¢ i 
the question the original proposal (E/C.2/28) 
mitted by the World Federation of Trade Uni 
and should regard the ILO report as co 
mentary. His delegation endorsed the WFIU 
posal, which drew the Council’s attention to” 
fact that a policy was at present being followed 
many countries to abolish the basic rights of 
unions, emphasized the importance of the develo 
ment of trade unions and called for the setting 
of a special committee by the Council to safe. 
trade union rights. A proposal to take the 
proposal as a basis of discussion was rejected by th 
Council by 10 votes to 2, with 6 abstentions. 
A Czechoslovak draft resolution (E/534) © 
transmit the ILO report to the Social-Commissic 
with the request that the Commission “comple 
and consolidate the text” transmitted by the IL 
in a practical form and make recommendations | 
the Council on the implementation of the propos 
principles was also rejected by the Council, by 
votes to 1, with 8 abstentions. The Czechosloy. 
representative, in explaining the draft resolutio 
stated that only the general aspects of the proble 
had been considered by the Council, and that dl 
appropriate body to consider the substance of # 
matter was the Social Commission; the Commissic 
on Human Rights, to which it had also been & 
ferred, would also only deal with general principle 
Certain members of the Council, however, felt thi 
as the Council had already referred the question” 
an expert body, the ILO, which was taking actit 
on the question, it would only cause further del 
and confusion to refer it also to the Social Cor 
mission. | 
The Council decided to adopt a resolution joint 
proposed by the United Kingdom, the Netherlan 
and the United States (E/533) as amended by d 
inclusion of certain paragraphs from the Czech 
slovak proposal. These paragraphs provided for ¢ 
recognition of the principles proclaimed by d 
International Labour Conference and a request 
the ILO to continue its efforts so that one | 
several international conventions might be quick 
adopted. A Norwegian verbal amendment th 


®See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
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ould have had the Council transmit the report to 
e Social Commission, requesting it to present its 
mments to the Council’s next session “in order 
at the Council may present the comments it 
sites for the consideration of the International 
bour Conference in drafting one or more conven- 
ns in this matter”, was rejected by 7 votes to 5, 
ith 6 abstentions. 

The resolution (84(V)) was adopted by the 
uncil by 15 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, at its 
Oth meeting on August 8, and reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 
“Having received the report transmitted by the Inter- 
tional Labour Organisation in pursuance of the Coun- 
T’s request at its fourth session that the memoranda on 
e subject of trade union rights submitted to the Council 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and the Ameri- 
Federation of Labor might be placed on the agenda 
f the International Labour Organisation at its next ses- 
on and that a report might be sent for the consideration 
£ the Economic and Social Council at its next session, 
“Takes note of the report and observes with satisfaction 
e action taken and proposed by the International Labour 
tganisation within its recognized competence, 
“Decides 

“(a) To recognize the principles proclaimed by the 
International Labour Conference; 

“(b) To request the International Labour Organisa- 
' tion to continue its efforts in order that one or several 
international conventions may be quickly adopted; 

“(c) To transmit the report to the General As- 
_ sembly; 
Awaits further reports on the subject to be trans- 
nitted by the International Labour Organisation and 
waits also the report which it will receive in due course 
‘rom the Commission on Human Rights on those aspects 
of the subject which might appropriately form part of 
he bill or declaration on human rights, 
' "Notes that proposals for the establishment of inter- 
| tional machinery for safeguarding freedom of associa- 
ton are to be examined by the Governing Body of the 
international Labour Organisation, 
“Considers that the question of enforcement of rights, 
whether of individuals or of associations, raises common 
roblems which should be considered jointly by the 

nited Nations and the International Labour Organisa- 

jon, and 

“Requests the Secretary-General to arrange for co- 
eration between the International Labour Organisation 
d the Commission on Human Rights in the study of 
these problems.” 


| The General Assembly at its second session on 
November 17, 1947, in resolution 128(II)" 
approved the resolutions on trade union rights 
dopted by the fourth and fifth sessions of the 
conomic and Social Council (resolutions 52 (IV) 
d 84(VI) ). 

The General Assembly, in this resolution also 
(1) stated its view that the inalienable right of 
ade union freedom of association is, as well as 
ther social safeguards, essential to the improve- 
ent of the standard of living of workers, and to 
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their economic well-being; (2) endorsed the prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the International Labour Con- 
ference and the principles recognized in the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and the Declaration of Philadelphia made by 
the International Labour Organisation; and (3) 
transmitted the report of the International Labour 
Organisation to the Commission on Human Rights 
with the same objects as those stated in resolution 
52(IV) of the Economic and Social Council, and 
recommended to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion on its tripartite basis “to pursue urgently in 
collaboration with the United Nations and in con- 
formity with the resolution of the International 
Labour Conference concerning international ma- 
chinery for safeguarding trade union rights and 
freedom of association, the study of the control of 
their practical application”. 

When preparing the draft International Bill of 
Human Rights, the Commission on Human Rights, 
at its second (E/600) and third (E/800) sessions, 
gave consideration to general provisions on free- 
dom of association. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, in a report entitled Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organize (Report 
VII, Appendix) prepared for the 31st session of 
the International Labour Conference at San Fran- 
cisco in June 1948, considered the question of the 
adoption of a Convention on Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to Organize. The 
Governing Body further pointed out that there 
might be advantage in elaborating some machinery, 
in consultation with the-Commission on Human 
Rights, in addition to the machinery provided in 
the ILO Constitution, for dealing with cases in 
which, in addition to trade union rights, other 
rights of a more general character were involved. 
The Governing Body proposed, therefore, if the 
Conference agreed, to undertake the consultation 
with the United Nations envisaged in the above- 
mentioned resolutions of the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council. 

On July 6, 1948, the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted a Convention in two parts, (a) 
Freedom of Association and (b) Protection of the 
Right to Organize. The Conference also adopted a 
resolution requesting the Governing Body to enter 
into consultation with the competent organs of the 
United Nations for the purpose of examining what 
developments to existing international machinery 
may be necessary to ensure the safeguarding of the 
freedom of association. 


™See pp. 132-33. 
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The Economic and Social Council, at its seventh 
session, in view of pressure of business, decided 
after discussion at its 177th and 178th plenary 
meetings on July 20, 1948, to defer to its next ses- 
sion, along with other items, the question of Trade 
Union Rights (Freedom of Association); and also 
the question of Infringements of Trade Union 
Rights, which had been proposed as an agenda 
item by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(E/822). 


g. SURVEY OF FORCED LABOR AND MEASURES 
FOR Its ABOLITION 


At its sixth session the Economic and Social 
Council postponed to its seventh session considera- 
tion of the agenda item “Survey of Forced Labor 
and Measures for its Abolition”, proposed by the 
American Federation of Labor. At its seventh ses- 
sion the Council decided, after discussion at its 
176th and 177th plenary meetings on July 19 and 
20, to defer again consideration of this item 


(E/596). 


2. Freedom of Information and of the 
Press 


da. CONSIDERATION AT THE COUNCIL'S FIFTH 
SESSION 


The Economic and Social Council during its fifth 
session considered the report (E/441 and Add. 1) 
of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press at its 94th, 95th, 115th, 116th, 
117th and 118th plenary meetings on July 25 and 
- August 13, 14 and 15, 1947, respectively, and at 
the 16th to 21st meetings of the Social Committee 
on August 1, 4, 6, 7 and 8. The Sub-Commission 
had been established by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and had been given two principal func- 
tions to perform: to examine what rights, obliga- 
tions and practices should be included in the 
concept of freedom of information, and to report 
to the Commission on any issues that might arise 
from such examination; and to prepare a draft an- 
notated agenda, and make other proposals concern- 
ing preparations for the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information. At its first 
session, from May 19 to June 4, 1947, the Sub- 
Commission decided to postpone discussion of the 
concept of freedom of information until its next 
session and to concentrate instead upon the neces- 
sary arrangements for the Conference.®° 

Since the next session of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights was not scheduled to take place until 
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after the fifth session of the Economic and Soc 
Council, the latter authorized the Sub-Commissi 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press to 1 
port directly to the Council. 

The General Assembly had originally resoly 
(resolution 59 (1) ) that a United Nations Co 
ference on Freedom of Information should be he 
in 1947. The Sub-Commission found that this tit 
schedule could not be adhered to and recommen 
ed that the Conference be held instead in Mat 
or April 1948. The Council, supporting the 1 
ommendation of the Sub-Commission, decided 
its 95th plenary meeting on July 25 to choc 
March 23, 1948, as the opening day of the Conf 
ence and the city of Geneva as the Conferer 
site. 

By and large, the Council accepted without ma 
modifications the substantive and procedural f 
ommendations of the Sub-Commission. On t 
motion of the representative of Turkey (E/551 
the Council, did, however, decide at its 115th ple 
aty meeting on August 13, by a vote of 11 to 
with 1 abstention, not to extend voting privile; 
to non-member states of the United Nations 
vited to attend the conference, thus reversing 1 
recommendation of the Sub-Commission. 

The proposal of the U.S.S.R. representative 
invite the Mongolian People’s Republic to the C 
ference was rejected at the same meeting by a vi 
of 8 to 3, with 7 abstentions. 

The Council discussed the provisional aget 
recommended for the Conference at its 116 
117th and 118th plenary meetings. The main p 
of the discussion centred round a proposal (J 
AC. 7/30) of the representative of the USS 
which would, zuter alia, have designated the orga 
zation of a campaign explicitly for unmasking | 
vestiges of Fascism and for eradicating all for 
of Fascist ideology as one of the major tasks of 
free press. An amendment based on this prope 
was rejected at the 118th plenary meeting by 
vote of 12 to 3, with 3 abstentions. A joint Fren 
Norwegian and Chilean amendment (E/AC. — 
39), offered as a possible compromise, would hi 
called for the removing of the “remnants of I 
cism and collaborationism from the media of 
formation”. In the course of the discussion, 
sponsors of the amendment agreed to modify 
first paragraph to read “to combat anti-democr 
ideologies and remove the remnants of fasc! 
and collaborationism from the media of infort 
tion.” The first paragraph was, however, rejec 
by a vote of 10 to 7, with 1 abstention. The Co 
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Iso rejected, by a vote of 7 to 2, with 9 absten- 
s, a New Zealand amendment ‘to insert in the 
don dealing with the tasks of the press a clause 
ing on the parties concerned “to forswear anti- 
ocratic ideologies”. 
he Council then adopted, by a vote of 14 to 0, 
1 4 abstentions, a Lebanese compromise pro- 
imposing upon the press the duty to “com- 
‘any ideologies whose nature could endanger 
se rights and freedoms’, i.e., the rights and free- 
as of the press. 
“he second paragraph of the French, Norwegian 
Chilean proposal (E/AC. 7/39), proposing 
insettion of a new clause treading “to combat 
es which incite war by removing bellicose in- 
mces from media of information”, was adopted 
vote of 10 to 5, with 3 abstentions. 
“he provisional agenda, thus modified, was ap- 
ved by the Council on August 15, 1947, by a 
2 of 15 to 2, with 1 abstention (resolution 
iv) ). 
“he Council also decided to refer to the forth- 
ning Conference on Freedom of Information a 
Amunication from the International Organiza- 
a of Journalists (E/448) regarding the desira- 
ty of drawing up a covenant on freedom of in- 
ation and the need to create an instrument to 
olement such a covenant, and it took note of the 
rim report, transmitted by UNESCO, contain- 
the results of an inquiry in certain war de- 
tated countries concerning newsprint (E/507), 
tequested UNESCO to present to the Economic 
Social Council any further reports on the sub- 
t which it might prepare. The Council also re- 
sted the Secretary-General to communicate with 
mber Governments not covered by any survey 
ESCO, in order to complete the survey made 
to be made by UNESCO, and to present the 
ts of this inquiry to the Economic and Social 
cil. 
ith these additions, and the modifications 
ed above, the Council, at its 118th meeting, 
jpted the report of the Sub-Commission (E/- 
and Add. 1), together with the draft resolu- 
s (E/547) as amended, by a vote of 16 to 0, 
th 2 abstentions. 
In its resolution 74 (V) the Council decided 
it voting rights in the Conference were to be ex- 
ised only by Members of the United Nations, 
t the following non-member States were to be 
fited to participate in the Conference without 
ting rights: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
ingaty, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan, Portugal, Rou- 
inia, Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen. Invi- 
ions to participate in the preparations for the 
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4 
Conference and to attend the Conference without 
voting privileges were, at their request, to be ex- 
tended also to the following: 
Specialized agencies which had concluded agree- 


ments with the United Nations (as of August 1), 


1947): International Labour Organisation, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, International Civil Aviation Organization, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

Other inter-governmental organizations which 
had not then (August 15, 1947) concluded agree- 
ments with the United Nations but which might 
do so in the future: International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, International Mone- 
tary Fund, International Refugee Organization, 
International Telecommunication Union, Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, Universal Postal Union, 
World Health Organization. 

Non-governmental organizations im category A: 
American Federation of Labor, International 
Chamber of Commerce, International Co-operative 
Alliance, International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, Inter-Parliamentary Union, World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Non-governmental organizations im category B: 
International Organization of Journalists. 

With the exception of the last-mentioned, all of 


.the above-named organizations were to be accord- 


ed a status vis-a-vis the Conference equivalent to 
the status accorded them by the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The International Organization of 
Journalists was, however, for the purpose of the 
Conference, to be regarded as having category A 
status. 

The main items proposed by the Council for the 
provisional agenda of the Conference were summed 
up by the Council in its subsequent report (A/- 
382) to the General Assembly in these words: 


“1, General discussion on the principles of freedom 
of information. 

“2. Consideration of certain fundamental principles 
to which media of information should have regard in 
performing their basic functions of gathering, transmit- 
ting and disseminating news and information without 
fetters. 

“2 Measures to facilitate the gathering of information. 

“4. Measures to facilitate the international transmis- 
sion of information. 

“5 Measures concerning the free publication and re- 
ception of information. 

“6. Consideration of the drafting of a charter of rights 
and obligations of media of information. 

“7. Consideration of possible continuing machinery to 
promote the free flow of true information.” 


The Council also decided that any further items 
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recommended at its next (sixth) session should be 
included in an additional list. 

The balance of the Council’s resolutions dealt 
with such technical matters as the proposed rules 
of procedure of the Conference, the size of dele- 
gations and organization of the work of the Con- 
ference. 


b. SECOND SESSION OF SUB-COMMISSION ON 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND OF THE 
PRESS 


The Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press held its second session from 
January 19 to February 3, 1948, and in the course 
of this session drafted articles on freedom of in- 
formation for the proposed draft Declaration of 
Human Rights and for the draft Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights. In so doing, the Sub-Commission had 
acted pursuant to the terms of reference given it 
by the Commission on Human Rights (E/600). 
The Sub-Commission also outlined certain prin- 
ciples upon which its drafting of the articles had 
been based (E/CN. 4/80). 


c. CONSIDERATION AT THE COUNCIL’S SIXTH 
SESSION 


During the sixth session, the Economic and So- 
cial Council, at its 155th plenary meeting in Feb- 
tuaty 27, 1948, adopted resolution 118 (VI) A by 
14 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, in which it stated 
that it considered that it was not necessaty to dis- 
cuss the report of the Sub-Commission (E/CN. 4/- 
80) in view of the approaching Conference on 
Freedom of Information, and it decided to trans- 
mit the report to the Conference “without discus- 
sion or expression” of the Council’s views. 

Resolution 118(V1I)B bearing on the Confer- 
ence was adopted by the Council on March 1, 
1948, at its 157th plenary meeting by 11 votes to 
0, with 6 abstentions. In it, the Council requested 
the Conference to consider, and report its conclu- 
sions on, Articles 17 and 18 of the draft Interna- 
tional Declaration on Human Rights (E/600, 
Annex A), ie, on the two articles of that draft 
Declaration dealing with freedom of information. 
The Council, in the same resolution, further re- 
quested the Conference to express its views on the 
two alternative versions of an article on the same 
subject, intended for inclusion in the International 
Covenant on Human Rights.*4 

After discussion in its 128th plenary meeting, 
the Economic and Social Council resolved (resolu- 
tion 118(VI)B) at its 157th meeting to extend 
the life of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
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formation and of the Press for one additional 
sion to enable that body to hold a meeting aftei 
termination of the Conference on Freedom of 
formation. Finally, resolution 118(VI)B a 
that the General Assembly had, at its second) 
sion, remitted two resolutions to the Confere 
one dealing with measures to be taken qj 
propaganda and the inciters of a new waf, 
other with false or distorted reports.*° ; 

A further resolution (119(VI) ) with regar 
the Conference was adopted unanimously by 
Economic and Social Council at its 153rd ple 
meeting on February 25. This resolution added 
names of Burma and Ceylon to the list of 1 
members of the United Nations to be invite 
participate, without vote, in the Conference, no 
that both States had become fully self-gover 
since the fifth session of the Council. 


d. CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION 


The Conference was held in Geneva from M 
23 to April 21, 1948, and was attended by del 
tions representing 54 Governments, including] 
Members and non-members of the United Nati 
while three additional States, Bolivia, Iran and 
land, sent observers. \ 

The Conference adopted as its agenda the 
visional agenda approved by the Economic 
Social Council at its fifth session (resolu 
74(V)), with the addition of two resolution: 
ferred to it by the General Assembly (on meas 
to be taken against propaganda and inciters” 
new war (resolution 110(II) ),8% and on fals 
distorted reports (resolution 127 (II) ),** and 
proposals made by the International Organizz 
of Journalists relating to a Court of Honor of 
Press and a Day of Friendship and Mutual Us 
standing in the Press (E/CONF.6/19). 

The Conference prepared three draft con 
tions,®° namely: ; 

1. Draft Convention on the Gathering and Int 
tional Transmission of News; 

2. Draft Convention Concerning the Institution ¢ 


International Right of Correction; and 
3. Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. 


"One of the two versions had been proposed bj 
Drafting Committee on the International Bill of Mi 
Rights, the other by the Sub-Commission on Freedo 
Information and of the Press. 

®See General Assembly, pp. 93 and 135. 

See p. 93. 

See p. 135. 

®For texts of draft Conventions, as submitted by 
Council to the General Assembly (Resolutions ad 
by the Economic and Social Council during its sev 
session, pp. 16-27), see pp. 590-95. 


Mn addition, the Conference prepared draft ar- 
les on freedom of information for the draft Dec- 
ation and the Covenant, respectively, of Human 
ghts, taking into account the recommendations 
ithe Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 


ppted 43 resolutions grouped under the follow- 
1; headings: . 

1. General Principles (resolutions 1 to 4); 

- Measures to Facilitate the Gathering and Interna- 
yoal Transmission of Information (resolutions 5 to 24); 
‘3. Measures concerning the Free Publication and Re- 
tion of Information (resolutions 25 to 38); 

4. Continuing Machinery to Promote the Free Flow of 
formation (resolution 39) ; 

. Miscellaneous (resolutions 40 and 41); and 

16. Possible Modes of Action by Means of Which the 
ommendations of the Conference Can Best be Put 
o Effect (resolutions 42 and 43). 

The Conference referred all its decisions, i.e., the 
ee draft conventions and the resolutions, to the 
fonomic and Social Council, and decided that all 
bvernments invited to the Conference be request- 
to forward to the Secretary-General of the 
hited Nations before July 5, 1948, their com- 
ents on the draft conventions proposed by the 
onference as well as proposals of their own for 
net draft conventions based on the recommenda- 
ys of the Conference. The Conference further 
quested the Council to examine at its seventh 


Be ; 
ssion the three draft conventions adopted at the 


eheva gathering, in the light of comments and 
ner draft conventions submitted by governments, 
d to submit to the third session of the General 
sembly draft conventions which might be opened 
that session for signature or accession by 
Ose states entitled and willing to become parties 
ereto and remain open subsequently for addi- 
ynal accessions. 


i 
CONSIDERATION AT THE COUNCIL’S SEVENTH 
SESSION 


The Council, at its seventh session (180th meet- 
g), referred the Final. Act of the Geneva Con- 
rence (E/CONF.6/79) to its Human Rights 
mittee, which, however, had time to examine 
ly the draft of the first of the three draft conven- 
ms (i.e., on Gathering and International Trans- 
ssion of News) at its 13th to 26th meetings 
Id from August 7 to 21. Because of the pressure 
business, the Council, after a brief discussion at 
201st and 202nd plenary meetings on August 
, decided at the latter to recall the Final Act from 
> Committee, and, after allowing each Council 
ember to make one general statement of position, 
transmit the documents in question to the Gen- 


j 
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etal Assembly, together with the aforementioned 
statements of position, but without any other de- 
bate or decisions. 

The statements of position were made at the 
219th, 221st and 223rd plenary meetings on Au- 
gust 26, 27 and 28, 1948. All Council members 
recognized and emphasized the extreme importance 
of freedom of information as a fundamental human 
right. The majority supported the three draft con- 
ventions in principle, and expressed their regret 
that the Council had been unable to complete its 
examination of them. Members recognized that 
none of the draft conventions had reached a com- 
pletely satisfactory state. The objection was made 
by some Council members that they contained no 
provisions which would explicitly promote inter- 
national peace and security, or would further the 
development of friendly relations between states, 
and, in particular, no provisions which would pro- 
hibit Fascist or war propaganda or the dissemina- 
tion of racial, religious or national hatred. Some 
members thought the draft conventions did not go 
far enough, but were nevertheless acceptable as 
a minimum and represented a step in the right di- 
rection. Members also reserved their right to make 
further detailed comment in the General Assem- 
bly, where, it was hoped, the draft conventions 
would receive the exhaustive examination which 
the importance of the subject merited. 

The Council, at its 221st and 223rd meetings, 
also considered resolution 39 of the Final Act of 
the Conference, relating to the implementation of 
the draft conventions and the consequent extension 
of the terms of reference of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press. The 
Council decided at its 223rd meeting by a vote of 
16 to 0, with 2 abstentions, to postpone until its 
eighth session consideration of this resolution, and 
requested the Secretary-General to collate the re- 
plies of governments to the requests for informa- 
tion, and to prepare a suggested program of work 
and priorities for submission to the third session of 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press (resolution 152(VII) A). 

The Council further decided, in respect of the 
Final Act as a whole, to transmit it to the General 
Assembly with these modifications and omissions: 
the draft Convention on the Gathering and Inter- 
national Transmission of News, to be transmitted 
as redrafted by the Council’s Human Rights Com- 
mittee (E/1018); and resolution 39 (see above), 
to be withheld for the time being. The Council 
also decided to transmit to the Assembly the rec- 
ords of all relevant proceedings of the seventh ses- 
sion (resolution 152(VII)B). 
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f. DRrart CONVENTIONS 


The draft Conventions submitted by the Council 
to the General Assembly read as follows: 


1. DRAFT CONVENTION ON THE GATHERING AND 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSMISSION OF NEWS 


The Contracting States, 

Desiring to implement the right of their peoples to be 
fully informed, 

Desiring to improve understanding between their 
peoples through the free flow of information and opinion, 

Having resolved to conclude a Convention for this 
purpose, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


For the purposes of the present Convention: 

1. “Information agency’ means any Press, radio or 
film organization created or organized under the laws 
and regulations of a Contracting State, regularly engaged 
in the collection and dissemination of news material, and 
includes Press associations, news feature services, news- 
papers, periodicals and radio, television, facsimile and 
any other broadcasting organizations and newsreel com- 
panies; 

2. “Correspondent” means an individual employed 
by an information agency or a national of a Contracting 
State, who in either case is regularly engaged in the col- 
lection and reporting of news material, and who, when 
outside his State, is the holder of a valid passport identify- 
ing him as a correspondent or of a similar document 
internationally accepted identifying him as such; 

3. ‘News material’ means all news material, whether 
of information or opinion and whether visual or audi- 
tory, for dissemination to the public. 


Article 2 


In order to encourage the freest possible movement of 
correspondents in the performance of their functions, the 
Contracting States shall expedite, in a manner consistent 
with their respective laws and procedures, the administra- 
tive measures necessary for the entry into, residence in, 
travel through, and egress from their respective territories 
of correspondents of other Contracting States together 
with their professional equipment, and shall not impose 
restrictions which discriminate against such correspond- 
ents with respect to ingress into, residence in, travel 
through or egress from such territories. 


Article 3 


Each Contracting State shall, within the limits com- 
patible with national security, permit and encourage ac- 
cess to news, official and non-official, for all correspond- 
ents of other Contracting States so far as possible on the 
same basis as for its own correspondents, and shall not 
discriminate among correspondents of other Contracting 
States as regards such access. 


Article 4 


The Contracting States shall permit egress from their 
territories of all news material of correspondents and 
information agencies of other Contracting States without 
censorship, editing or delay; provided that each of the 
Contracting States may make and enforce regulations 
relating directly to the maintenance of national security. 
Such of these regulations as relate to the transmission of 
news material shall be communicated by the State to 
correspondents and information agencies of other Con- 
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. 
tracting States in its territory and shall apply equally 
all correspondents and information agencies of other ie 
tracting States. 

If the requirements of national security should « 
pel a Contracting State to establish censorship in pe 
time it shall: ; 

1. Establish in advance which categories of news 1 
terial are subject to previous inspection; and publis 
directives of the censor announcing forbidden matt 

2. Carry out censorship as far as possible in the P 
ence of the correspondent or of a representative of 
information agency @ncerned; 5 

3. Where censorship in the presence of the per 
concerned is not possible: 

(a) Fix the time-limit allowed the censors for 
return of the news material to the correspondent 
information agency concerned; 

(b) Require the return of news material submit 
for censorship direct to the correspondent or informat 
agency concerned so that the correspondent or age 
may know at once what has been censored in the 1 
and what use may be made of the censored informati 

(c) In the case of a telegram, base the charge on 
number of words composing the telegram after cen! 
ship; 

(d) Return the total telegraph charges for lel 
submitted for censorship, if the transmission has b 
delayed more than six hours by reason of censors 
and the sender has cancelled the telegram before its tre 


mission. 
Article 5 


The Contracting States, while recognizing that co 
spondents must conform to the laws in force in 
countries in which they are operating, agree that co 
spondents of other Contracting States legally admii 
into their territories shall not be expelled on account 
any lawful exercise of their right to seek, receive or 
part information or opinion. 


Article 6 


Correspondents and information agencies of one C 
tracting State in the territory of another Contract 
State shall have access to all facilities in that terril 
generally and publicly used for the international tr 
mission of news material and may transmit news © 
terial from one territory to another (including transi 
sions between the metropolitan and non-metropol 
territories of any State) on the same basis and at 
same rates applicable to all other users of such facili 
for similar purposes. 

Article 7 


Each Contracting State shall permit all news matt 
of correspondents and information agencies of other € 
tracting States to enter its territory and reach informal 
agencies operating therein on conditions which are. 
less favourable than those accorded to any correspond 
or information agency of any other Contracting or f 
Contracting State. 

Article 8 


The present Convention shall not apply to any co 
spondent of a Contracting State who, while not other 
admissible under article 2 into the territory of anot 
Contracting State, is nevertheless admitted condition 
in accordance with an agreement between that other C 
tracting State and the United Nations, or a speciall 
agency thereof, in order to cover its proceedings, or 
suant to a special arrangement made by that other C 


ting State in order to facilitate the entity of such cor- 
ondents. 


Article 9 


othing in this Convention shall be construed as de- 
Wing any Contracting State of its right to make and 
orce laws and regulations for the protection of national 
arity and public order. 

othing herein contained shall be construed as de- 
ing any Contracting State of its right to make and 
jorce laws and regulations prohibiting obscene news 
prerial. a 

othing in the present Convention shall limit the dis- 
ion of any Contracting State to refuse entry into its 
eitory to any particular person, or to restrict the period 
his residence therein, provided any such restriction 
¥s not conflict with the provisions of article 5. 


Article 10° 


Article 11 


tn time of war or any other public emergency, a Con- 
ting State may take measures derogating from its 
igations under the present Convention to the extent 
ictly limited by the exigencies of the situation. 

‘Any Contracting State availing itself of this right of 
fogation shall promptly inform the Secretary-General 
ithe United Nations of the measures which it has thus 


ft shall also inform him as and when the measures 
Sse to operate. 


Article 12 


he present Convention shall be ratified on behalf of 
+ States signatory hereto in conformity with their re- 
Pctive constitutional procedures. The instruments of 
ification shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
jthe United Nations, who shall notify all signatory and 
eding States of each such deposit. 


Article 13 


he present Convention shall remain open for the ac- 
sion of all States which are not signatories. Instru- 
mts of accession shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
neral of the United Nations, who shall notify all sig- 
ory and acceding States of each such deposit. 


Article 14 


he present Convention shall come into force as soon 
. .. States have deposited their respective instruments 
fatification or accession. The Convention thereafter 
1 come into force with respect to each other State on 
date of the deposit of its instrument of ratification 
accession. 
Article 15 


1. Each Contracting State undertakes to take as soon 
possible the necessary steps with a view to extending 
Provisions of the present Convention to the territories 
t whose foreign relations it is responsible. 
To this end, having due regard to the position of each 
titory and particularly to the constitutional practice 
plicable thereto, each Contracting State may, at the 
ne of its accession or at any time thereafter, by notifica- 
yn addressed to the Secretary-General of the United 
ations, declare that the present Convention shall extend 
any of the territories for the international relations of 
lich it is responsible. The Convention shall extend to 
e territories named in the notification as from the 
irtieth day after the date of receipt by the Secretary- 
snetal of the United Nations of the notification. 
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2. Each State which has made a declaration under 


“ paragraph 1 above extending the present Convention 


may, subject to the same conditions, at any time there- 
after, by notification to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, declare that the Convention shall cease 
to extend to any territory named in the notification. The 
Convention shall then cease to extend to such territory 
as from the thirtieth day after the date of receipt by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations of the notifica- 
tion.” 
Article 16 


The present Convention shall remain in force indef- 
initely, but may be denounced by any Contracting State 
by means of six months’ notice in writing given to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall trans- 
mit a copy of the notice to each of the other Contract- 
ing States. After the expiration of this period of six 
months, the Convention shall cease in its effect as regards 
the State which denounces it, but shall remain in force 
for the remaining Contracting States? 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Plenipotentiaries of the 
respective States, being duly authorized thereto, have 
signed the present Convention. 


“The delegations of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America proposed that the following 
additional article be inserted: 

“Any dispute between two or more Contracting 
States arising under the present Convention which has 
not been settled, and is not in process of settlement, by 
negotiation or otherwise, may be referred by any party 
to the dispute to a committee. Each State party to the 
dispute shall appoint a member of this committee and 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
appoint a member, a national of a State party to the 
Convention but not party to the dispute, who shall 
serve as Chairman of the committee. The committee 
shall investigate such dispute and issue a report and 
recommendation thereon, which shall be made public 
by the Secretary-General.” 

In the course of the discussions of the Human Rights 
Committee which are summarized in documents E/AC.- 
27/SR.23 and 24, this proposal was withdrawn by the 
three delegations which had submitted it. It was agreed 
that this proposal and the record of the discussions be 
drawn to the attention of the Council so that the latter 
might decide whether they should be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly. 


*'The Committee decided that its vote on the above 
text and the note which follows be included in its report. 
The above text was approved by a vote of 9 to 4, with 
5 abstentions. 

The delegations of Lebanon, Poland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics had proposed the following text 
to replace article 14 (new article 15) as adopted by the 
United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information: 

“The provisions of the present Convention shall 
extend both to the metropolitan territories of States 
signing the present Convention and to all the territories 
under the authority or administration of such metro- 
politan powers (non-self-governing, trust and colonial 
territories), and the provisions in question shall apply 
equally both to the territories of the metropolitan 
powers and to the dependent territories mentioned. 

“(a) The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
will immedately inform of the present Convention the 

States representing other States and Territories inter- 

nationally, on behalf of such other States, such commu- 

nication to be transmitted immediately to the authori- 
ties of non-self-governing, non-autonomous and simi- 
lar territories. 

“(6) Each State or territory for the international 
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DON Rial isnt scc-ccetstt this . 
Sohn ot gs eae 1948, in the .... 
languages, each equally authentic, the original of which 
shall be deposited in the archives of the United Nations. 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall trans- 
mit certified copies thereof to all the signatory and ac- 
ceding States. 


2. DRAFT CONVENTION ON THE INSTITUTION OF 
AN INTERNATIONAL RIGHT OF CORRECTION 


The Governments Parties to the present Convention, 

Considering the danger to the maintenance of friendly 
relations between peoples and to the preservation of peace 
presented by the publication of inaccurate reports, 

Considering that at its second session, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations recommended the adop- 
tion of measures designed to promote friendly relations 
among nations and to combat the dissemination of false 
or distorted reports likely to injure the friendly relations 
between States, 

Considering, however, that it does not at present ap- 
pear possible or desirable to envisage the institution on 
the international level of a procedure for verifying the 
accuracy of a report such as might lead to the imposition 
of penalties for the publication of false or distorted re- 
ports, 

Considering moreover that to prevent the publication 
of false or distorted news or to reduce its pernicious ef- 


fects, it is above all necessary to sharpen the sense of - 


responsibility of the various media of information and 
to promote the wide circulation of news; that an effective 
means to this end is to give all those directly affected by 
a report which they consider false or distorted and which 
is spread by an organ of information the possibility of 
ensuring commensurate publicity for their corrections or 
replies; that the right of reply or correction has been 
embodied in the legislation of a large number of States 
and that its legitimacy is recognized in the draft of 
atticle 17 of the Covenant on Human Rights which the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press decided, at its second session, to recommend to the 
Commission on Human Rights; that failing the adoption 
by all States in their own legislation of a like right avail- 
able to foreign nationals under the same conditions as 
to their own nationals, it is particularly desirable to in- 
stitute, on the international level, a right of correction; 
that it is necessary, however, in order to prevent any 
abuse, strictly to define the extent of the right of correc- 
tion and clearly to specify the conditions for its exercise, 
Have adopted the following articles: 


Article 1 


In cases where a Contracting State alleges that news 
reports likely to injure its relations with other States, 
transmitted from one country to another country by for- 
eign correspondents or by news agencies and disseminated 
abroad, are false or distorted, it may submit its version of 
the facts (hereinafter called communiqué’) to the Con- 
tracting States within whose territories such reports have 
been published in one or more newspapers or periodicals 
ot disseminated by radio. Such communiqué may be is- 
sued only with respect to news reports and must be with- 
out comment or expression of opinion. As far as possible, 
the communiqué should not contain a larger number 
of words than the news report objected to, and in no 
case more than double the number of words in the news 
report to be corrected. The communiqué must be accom- 
panied by a verbatim text of the report as published or 


disseminated, and by evidence that the report objected t 
has been transmitted from one country to another by 
foreign correspondent or by a news agency. 


Article 2 
1. Any Government of a Contracting State receivin 
such a communiqué shall, whatever be its opinion 
cerning the facts in question, make available to the new 
enterprises functioning in the territory where it exerc 
its authority the communiqué of the Government & 
cising the right-of correction and, within five clear d 
from the date of receiving this communiqué, shall f 
tate its dissemination through customary channels in a 


cordance with its procedure for releasing news concernin) 


international affairs. ; 
2. In the event of the failure of any Contracting : 


to discharge its obligation under this article with res 
to the communiqués of another Contracting State, 
latter may discharge, on the basis of reciprocity, its obl 
tion with respect to any communiqués thereafter 
mitted to it by the defaulting State. 
Article 3 

If any of the Contracting States to which this co 
muniqué has been transmitted fails to fulfil, within 
prescribed time-limit, the obligation laid down in th 
preceding article, the Government exercising the righ 
of correction may submit the said communiqué to th 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shal 
within five clear days from the receipt thereof, give” 
appropriate publicity. This paragraph shall come int 
force as soon as the General Assembly of the United Ne 
tions has instructed its Secretary-General to perform th 
duty. 

Article 4 ‘ 

Every Contracting State may, to the extent strictl 
limited by the exigencies of the situation, derogate fror 
its obligations under the present Convention: I 

(a) As long as a state of war or public emergenc 
prevails in its own territory; 

(4) As long as such a state prevails in the territ 
of one or other Contracting States, but only with re 
to those States. 


(Footnote 87, continued) 

relations of which another State is responsible 

accede to the present Convention by notification ¢ 
accession addressed to the Secretary-General of th 
United Nations through the agency of the State repr 
senting it internationally, such notification of access 
to be transmitted to the Secretary-General of the Unite 
Nations without delay. 

“(c) The present Convention shall come into fot 
with respect to any State or territory referred to in 
preceding paragraph as from the date of deposit of it 
instrument of accession, even if the State which — 
responsible for its international relations does 
ratify the Convention. 

“(d) A State or territory which has acceded to th 
present Convention in accordance with the precedin 
paragraph may denounce it at any later date by mean 
of six months’ notice in writing given to the Secretamy 
General of the United Nations through the agency ¢ 
the State representing it internationally. 

“The Secretary-General of the United Nations sk 
transmit a copy of the notice to each of the other 
tracting States. After the expiration of this period 
six months, the Convention shall cease in its effects 
regards the State or territory which denounces it.” 
A summary of the discussions of the Committee 

contained in documents E/AC.27/SR.25 and 26. 


Article 5 


my dispute between any two or more Conttacting 
S concerning the interpretation or application of the 
ent Convention which is not settled by negotiations 
be referred to the International Court of Justice for 
sion unless the Contracting States agree to another 
e of settlement. 


Article 6 


the present Convention shall be open for accession to 
y State invited to the United Nations Conference on 
sdom of Information held at Geneva in Match and 
1948, and to every other State which the General 
embly of the United Nations shall, by resolution, de- 


iment of accession with the Secretary-General of the 
ited Nations. 


Article 7 


Then any two of the States mentioned in article 6 
@ deposited their instruments of accession, the present 
(vention shall come into force between them on the 
jeth day after the date of the deposit of the second 
cument of accession. It shall come into force for 
i State which accedes after that date on the thirtieth 


Article 8 


iny Contracting State may denounce the present Con- 
stion by notification of denunciation to the Secretary- 
1etal of the United Nations. Denunciation shall take 
ect six months after the date of receipt by the Secretary- 
metal of the United Nations of the notification of 
cunciation. 


Article 9 
. A State Party to the present Convention may, at 


same time of its accession thereto or at any time there- 
t, by notification addressed to the Secretary-General 


‘shall extend to any of the territories for the inter- 
ional relations of which it is responsible, and the Con- 
étion shall extend to the territories named in the noti- 
tion as from the thirtieth day after the date of receipt 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations of the 
ification. The respective Contracting States undertake 
eek immediately the consent of the Governments of 
‘territories to the application of the present Conven- 
to such territories, and to accede forthwith on behalf 
nd in respect of each such territory, if and when its 
sent has been obtained. 

. A State which has made a declaration under para- 
h 1 above extending the present Convention may, 
the consent of the Government concerned, at any 
ie thereafter, by notification to the Secretary-General 
ithe United Nations, declare that the Convention shall 
€ to extend to any territory named in the notification, 
1 the Convention shall then cease to extend to such 
titory six months after the date of receipt by the 
ey conetal of the United Nations of the notifica- 


| Article 10 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
ify each of the States referred to in article 6 of the 
= of the deposit of every instrument of accession and 
the date on which this Convention comes into force 
of any information received by him in accordance 
the provisions of article 5 and of every notification 
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received by him in accordance with the provisions of 
articles 7 or 8. 


2 


3. DRAFT CONVENTION ON FREEDOM OF JNFORMA- 
TION 


The States Parties to this Convention, 

Considering that the free interchange of information 
and opinions, both in the national and in the international 
sphere, is a fundamental human right and essential in the 
cause of peace and for the achievement of political, social 
and economic progress, and 

Desiring to co-opetate fully with one another to pro- 
mote the peace and welfare of mankind by this means, 

Have accepted the following provisions: 


Article 1 


Subject to the provisions of articles 2, 4, 5 and 6 of 
this Convention: 

(a) Each Contracting State shall secure to all its own 
nationals and to the nationals of every other Contracting 
State lawfully within its territory freedom to impart and 
receive information and opinions, orally, by written or 
printed matter, in the form of art, or by legally operated 
visual or auditory devices without governmental inter- 
ference; 

(4) No Contracting State shall regulate or control the 
use or availability of any of the means of communica- 
tion referred to in the preceding paragraph in any man- 
net discriminating against any of its own nationals or of 
the nationals of any other Contracting State on political 
or personal grounds ot on the basis of race, sex, language 
or religion; 

(c) Each Contracting State shall secure to all its own 
nationals and to the nationals of every other Contracting 
State freedom to transmit and listen to information and 
opinions within its territories and across its frontiers by 
any legally operated means without governmental inter- 
ference; 

(d) Each Contracting State shall permit the nationals 
of other Contracting States as much freedom to seek in- 
formation as it grants to its own nationals; 

(e) The Contracting States shall encourage and facili- 
tate the interchange between their territories of those 
of their nationals engaged in the gathering of informa- 
tion and opinions for dissemination to the public and 
shall deal expeditiously with applications by such pet- 
sons to enter their territories. 


Article 2 


1. The freedoms referred to in paragraphs (2), (c) 
and (d) of article 1 carry with them duties and responsi- 
bilities and may therefore be subject to necessary pen- 
alties, liabilities and restrictions clearly defined by law, 
but only with regard to: 

(a2) Matters which must remain secret in the interest 
of national safety; 

(4) Expressions which incite persons to alter by 
violence the system of government or which promote 
disorder; 

(c) Expressions which incite persons to commit crim- 
inal acts; 

(d) Expressions which are obscene or which are dan- 
getous for youth and expressed in publications intended 
for them; 

(e) Expressions which are injurious to the fair con- 
duct of legal proceedings; 

(f) Expressions which infringe literary or artistic 
rights; 
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(g) Expressions about other persons, natural or legal, 
which defame their reputations or ate otherwise injurious 
to them without benefiting the public; 

(4) Legal obligations resulting from professional, 
contractual or other legal relationships including dis- 
closure of information received in confidence in a pro- 
fessional or official capacity; 

‘ (4) The prevention of fraud; 

(7) The: systematic diffusion of deliberately false or 
distorted reports which undermine friendly relations be- 
tween peoples or States. 

2. A Contracting State may establish on reasonable 
terms a right of reply or a similar corrective remedy. 


Article 3 


Each Contracting State shall encourage the establish- 
ment and functioning within its territory of one or more 
non-official organizations of persons employed in the dis- 
semination of information to the public, in order to pro- 
mote the observance by such persons of high standards 
of professional conduct, and in particular: 

(a) To report facts without prejudice and in their 
proper context and to make comments without malicious 
intent; 

(6) To facilitate the solution of the economic, social 
and humanitarian problems of the world as a whole and 
the free interchange of information bearing on such prob- 
lems; 

(c) To help promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without discrimination; 

(d) To help maintain international peace and se- 
curity; 

(e) To counteract the persistent spreading of false or 
distorted reports which promote hatred or prejudice 
against States, persons or groups of different race, lan- 
guage, religion or philosophical conviction. 


Article 4 


Nothing in the present Convention shall affect the 
right of any Contracting State to take measures which it 
deems necessary in order: 

(a) To bring its balance of payments into equilibrium; 

(6) To develop its national news enterprises until 
such time as such news enterprises are fully developed; 

(c) To prevent agreements in restraint of the free flow 
of information or the cartelization in regard to informa- 
tion, 
provided that such measures may not be used as a means 
of preventing the entry of nationals of other Contracting 
States who are engaged in the gathering of information 
and opinions for dissemination to the public. 


Article 5 


Nothing in the present Convention shall prevent a 
Contracting State from reserving under its legislation to 
its own nationals the right to edit newspapers or news 
periodicals produced within its territory. 


Article 6 


Nothing in the present Convention shall limit the dis- 
cretion of any Contracting State to refuse entry into its 


territory to any particular person or to restrict the period 
of his residence therein. 


Article 7 


As between the Contracting States which become Par- 
ties to any general agreement on human rights sponsored 
by the United Nations and containing provisions relating 
to freedom of information, the present Convention shall 
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be superseded by such agreement to the extent that 
two instruments are inconsistent. ‘ 


Article 8 


In time of war or other public emergency, a Contr: 
ing State may take measures derogating from its obl. 
tions under the present Convention to the extent stri 
limited by the exigencies of the situation. 

Any Contracting State availing itself of this right 
derogation shall promptly inform the Secretary-Gent 
of the United Nations of the measures which it hast 
adopted and of the reasons therefor. It shall also infc 
him as and when the measures cease to operate. 


Article 9 


Any dispute between any two ort more Contract 
States concerning the interpretation or application of 
present Convention which is not settled by negotiati 
shall be referred to the International Court of Justice 
decision, unless the Contracting States agree to anot 
mode of settlement. 


Article 10 


1. The present Convention shall be open for access 
to every State invited to the United Nations Confere 
on Freedom of Information held at Geneva in Ma 
and April 1948, and to every other State which the G 
eral Assembly of the United Nations shall, by resoluti 
declare to be eligible. 

2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of 
instrument of accession with the Secretary-General of | 
United Nations. 


Article 11 


When any two of the States mentioned in article 
have deposited their instruments of accession, the pres 
Convention shall come into force between them on | 
thirtieth day after the date of the deposit of the seco 
instrument of accession. It shall come into force for & 
State which accedes after that date on the thirtieth « 
after the deposit of its instrument of accession. 


Article 12 


Any Contracting State may denounce the present C 
vention by notification of denunciation to the Secreta 
General of the United Nations. Denunciation shall ta 
effect six months after the date of receipt by the Secreta 
General of the United Nations of the notification 
denunciation. 


Article 13 


1. A State Party to the present Convention may, 
the time of its accession thereto or at any time thereaft 
by notification addressed to the Secretary-General of t 
United Nations, declare that the present Convention sl 
extend to any of the territories for the international fe 
tions of which it is responsible, and the Convention sh 
extend to the territories named in the notification as f 
the thirtieth day after the date of receipt by the Secreta 
General of the United Nations of the notification. 1 
respective Contracting States undertake to seek im 
diately the consent of the Governments of such territo! 
to the application of the present Convention to such 
tories, and to accede forthwith on behalf of and in resi 
of each such territory, if and when its consent has 
obtained. 

2. A State which has made a declaration under pat 
gtaph 1 above extending the present Convention mé 
with the consent of the Government concerned, at al 
time thereafter, by notification to the Secretary-Genet 


| 


} 


the United Nations, declare that the Convention shall 
sase to extend to any territory named in the notification, 
ad the Convention shall then cease to extend to such 
srritory six months after the date of receipt by the Sec- 
etary-General of the United Nations of the notification. 


Article 14 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
otify each of the States referred to in article 10 of the 
ate of the deposit of every instrument of accession and 
the date on which this Convention comes into force 
nd of any information received by him in accordance 
vith the provisions of article 11 and of every notification 
eceived by him in accordance with the provisions of 


3. Genocide 


In its resolution 96(1) 88 of December 11, 1946, 
a which it affirmed that genocide was a crime un- 
‘er international law, the General Assembly re- 
uested the Economic and Social Council to under- 
e the necessary studies with a view to drawing 
p a draft convention on the crime of genocide to 
ye submitted to the Assembly’s next regular ses- 


ral: 


“(a) To undertake, with the assistance of experts in 
e field of international and criminal law, the necessary 
studies with a view to drawing up a draft convention in 
accordance with the resolution of the General Assembly; 
ind 

“(b) After consultation with the General Assembly 
Saeed on the Development and Codification of In- 
etnational Law and, if feasible, the Commission on 
Human Rights and, after reference to all Member Gov- 
2rnments for comments, to submit to the next session of 
he Economic and Social Council a draft convention on 
he crime of genocide.’ 


" (resolution 47(IV)) the Secretary-Gen- 


a. DRAFT CONVENTION PREPARED BY THE 
SECRETARIAT 


After consultation with three experts, the Secre- 
ary-General prepared a draft convention and study 
(E/447) consisting of a preamble and 24 articles. 
Annexed to it were provisions for establishing a 
Permanent International Criminal Court for the 
unishment of Acts of Genocide, if it should be 
decided to establish such a special court. In the 
ase of certain articles, alternative drafts were pro- 
posed. An attempt was made to embrace all the 
oints likely to be adopted, it being left to the 
rgans of the United Nations to eliminate those 
oints they wished, the intention being not to rec- 
mmend one political solution rather than another 
ut to offer a basis for full discussion. 
The articles of the draft convention dealt with 
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the following matters: definitions of protected 
groups and of acts qualified as genocide; punish- 
able offences; punishment of a particular offence; 
persons liable; command of the law and superior 
orders; provisions concerning genocide in munic- 
ipal criminal law; universal enforcement of mu- 
nicipal criminal law; extradition; trial of genocide 
by an international court; international court com- 
petent to try genocide; disbanding of groups or 
organizations having participated in genocide; ac- 
tion by the United Nations to prevent or to stop 
genocide; reparations to victims of genocide; set- 
tlement of disputes on interpretation or applica- 
tion of the convention; language and date of the 
convention; what states may become parties to the 
convention and ways to become party to it; reserva- 
tions; coming into force; duration, abrogation and 
revision of the convention; notifications by the 
Secretary-General; deposit of the original of the 
convention -and transmission of copies to govern- 
ments; and registration of the convention. 

The draft convention and study drawn up by the 
Secretary-General was submitted to the Assembly 
Committee on the Progressive Development of In- 
ternational Law and its Codification on June 13, 
1947. As it had not the comments of Member 
Governments on the draft convention, the Chair- 
man stated in his letter of June 17 that the Com- 
mittee felt unable at that time to express any opin- 
ion on the matter. On July 7 the Secretary-General 
transmitted the draft and study to Member Gov- 
ernments. 

The question was discussed by the Council at its 
86th plenary meeting on July 23, 1947, and at the 
15th meeting of the Social Committee of the Coun- 
cil on August 2. Two divergent views were ap- 
parent in the Council’s discussions of the matter: 
(a) that more time was needed to enable govern- 
ments to comment on the report of the Secretary- 
General; and (b) that the Council should call a 
special session to meet just before, or at the begin- 
ning of, the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly, and that the governments should be re- 
quested to submit their comments by September 
1. The first view was expressed by the represent- 
atives of New Zealand and the United States, while 
the second view was held by the representatives of 
Norway, Chile and Venezuela. The Indian repre- 
sentative supported the second view, but also felt 
that full weight must be given to the views of gov- 
ernments. 

Two resolutions were proposed in the Council’s 


®See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 


255-56. 
“Ibid., pp. 531-32. 
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Social Committee. The first, by Norway (E/AC.7/- 
22), proposed that a special session of the Council 
should be called immediately after the opening of 
the second session of the General Assembly to 
consider and submit to the Assembly a draft con- 
vention on genocide. A committee should be ap- 
pointed by the Council to study the draft conven- 
tion presented by the Secretariat and comments 
made by Members and by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and report to the special session. The 
Council, according to the Norwegian proposal, 
would call on Members to submit their comments 
not later than September 1, 1947. 

The second resolution, submitted by the United 
States (E/AC.7/23) provided for the submission 
to the General Assembly of the draft convention 
prepared by the Secretariat with any comments re- 
ceived in time from Member Governments. 

Certain representatives expressed the view that 
September 1 was too soon for governments to sub- 
mit their comments. 

The Cuban representative felt that the Council 
should comment on the Secretary-General’s report 
and therefore proposed that it should draft a reso- 
lution explaining the reasons why a draft conven- 
tion could not be submitted to the Assembly. The 
Canadian representative suggested that the Coun- 
cil’s resolution should state that it would follow any 
further instructions from the Assembly. The Nor- 
wegian representative withdrew his proposal for 
a special session of the Council in favor of the 
Cuban proposal, but proposed that the Council 
should appoint a committee to receive comments 
from governments and submit a draft convention 
to the Council’s sixth session. The New Zealand 
representative thought that the resolution should 
include some mention of the urgency of the prob- 
lem. 

The Social Committee rejected the second Not- 
wegian proposal by 7 votes to 5, with 5 abstentions, 
and adopted by 16 votes, with 2 abstentions, a reso- 
lution which was approved by the Council without 
objection at its 107th meeting on August 6. By 
the terms of this resolution (77(V) ) the Council 
noted that the draft convention had not been con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Development and 
Codification of International Law and the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and that comments of 
Member Governments had not been received in 
time for consideration by the Council; called on 
Member Governments to submit their comments 
as soon as possible and instructed the Secretary- 
General to collate these comments; and stated that 
the Council 


“Decides to inform the General Assembly that it pro- 
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poses to proceed as rapidly as possible with the consider: 
tion of the question subject to any further instructions | 
the General Assembly; and 


“Requests the Secretary-General, in the meanwhile, t 
transmit to the General Assembly the draft conventio 
on the crime of genocide prepared by the Secretariat 
accordance with paragraph (a) of the Council resolutio 
of 28 March 1947, together with any comments fron 
Member Governments received in time for transmittal 


the General Assembly.” 4 


The General Assembly at its second session ‘ 
November 21, 1947, adopted resolution 180(II)” 
in which it reaffirmed the resolution on genocid 
which it had adopted at its first session. It request 
ed the Economic and Social Council to continue 
the work it had begun concerning the suppressior 
of the crime of genocide and to proceed with the 
completion of a convention. It informed the Couf 
cil that it need not await the receipt of observation 
from all Members before commencing its work 

The Council therefore discussed the question a 
its sixth session, at its 139th, 140th and 160th plen 
aty meetings on February 12 and 13 and March 3 
and at the 37th: meeting of its Social Committe 
on February 21. 

Various members of the Council stressed the im 
portance of having the draft convention prepare 
by legal experts, and regretted that comments oi 
the Secretariat draft had been received from onl 
a few Member Governments. The French afi 
Canadian representatives thought that the Coun 
should take the necessary political decisions, eg 
on what groups should be protected, whether all 
only certain forms of genocide should be consideré 
and what agency was to punish it. The Polish an 
Canadian representatives emphasized the impot 
tance of a generally accepted convention. Th 
United Kingdom representative doubted the valu 
of the proposed convention, which, he though 
would be difficult to draft, would lend itself to d 
verse interpretations and would run the risk of m¢ 
being ratified by all governments. 

The Council and its Social Committee discusse 
at some length what body should be entrusted wit 
the drafting of the convention. Venezuela pf 
posed (E/663) that the Council establish a sul 
commission to draft the convention, after consu 
tation with the Commission on Human Right 
and taking into consideration the Secretariat dra 
convention, comments of Members on this dra 
and other drafts submitted by Members. The Se 
retary-General should be requested to assist th 
sub-commission. The United States proposed (E, 
662 and Add.1) that the Secretariat should 1 

asked to prepare a new draft convention in th 


See General Assembly, pp. 219-20. 


t of the comments received from Member Gov- 
iments and should have the collaboration of an 
| hoc committee consisting of four members of 
Council—France, Venezuela, Denmark and the 
uited States—which had made substantive com- 
ents; Members which had not already done so 
re to be urged to submit their comments at the 
tliest possible date. The United Kingdom 
dposed an amendment (E/AC.7/65) to the 
nezuelan proposal to consider the desirability of 
yerring genocide in the strict sense to the Inter- 
tional Law Commission and other aspects of 
nocide to the Sub-Commission on the Preven- 
on and Protection of Minorities. In view of the 
k of support for the proposal, the United King- 
m representative stated that he would not press 
| The U.S.S.R. representative proposed verbally 
mt the Secretariat draft convention should be te- 
ted to the Commission on Human Rights for 
fort at the Council’s next session. This was tre- 
sted in the Social Committee by 10 votes to 2, 
ith 5 abstentions. The Committee, by 13 votes 
10, with 4 abstentions, adopted the Venezuelan 
loposal incorporating amendments suggested by 
ious delegations, but rejected by 9 votes to 5, 
ith 3 abstentions, a United States amendment to 
ive the Secretary-General prepare a second ,draft 
( the convention. The Council at its 160th plen- 
meeting on March 3 on the Committee’s rec- 
mmendation adopted by 17 votes to 0, with 1 ab- 
ention, resolution 117( V1) as follows: 
“The Economic and Social Council, 


“Taking cognizance of General Assembly resolution 
30(11) of 23 November 1947, 


“Requests the Members of the United Nations which 
tve not yet done so to transmit at the earliest possible 
ite. their comments on the draft Convention prepared 
the Secretary-General (document E/477); 


“Establishes an ad hoc Committee composed of the 
lowing members of the Economic and Social Council: 
ina, France, Lebanon, Poland, the United States of 
erica, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
nezuela; 


“Instructs the Committee: 

“(a) To meet at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations, in order to prepare the draft Convention on 
the crime of genocide in accordance with the above- 
mentioned resolution of the General Assembly, and to 
submit this draft Convention, together with the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Human Rights 
‘thereon to the next session of the Economic and Social 
Council; and, 

“(b) To take into consideration in the preparation 
of the draft Convention, the draft Convention prepared 
by the Secretary-General, the comments of the Member 
Governments on this draft Convention, and other 
drafts on the matter submitted by any Member Gov- 
ernment; 


“Requests the Secretary-General to take appropriate 
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measures to enable the Committee to carry out effectively 
the tasks entrusted to it.” 


b. DRAFT CONVENTION PREPARED BY THE ad 
hoc COMMITTEE 


The ad hoc Committee on Genocide met at Lake 
Success from April 5 to May 10, 1948, and pre- 
pared a draft Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide (E/794) 
which it submitted to the seventh session of the 
Council. 

The draft Convention consisted of a preamble 
and 19 articles. 

The preamble to the draft Convention empha- 
sized that genocide is a crime against mankind and 
that its prevention and punishment require inter- 
national co-operation. 

Article 1 of the draft Convention stated that 


' genocide is a crime under international law wheth- 


er committed in time of war or of peace. Articles 
2 and 3 defined this crime, first as regards physical 
genocide and then as regards cultural genocide. 
Physical genocide was defined as deliberate acts 
committed with the intent of destroying a national, 
racial, religious or political group by killing its 
members, impairing their physical integrity, in- 
flicting on them conditions aimed at causing their 
deaths or imposing measures intended to prevent 
births within the group. Cultural genocide the 
draft Convention defined as any deliberate act com- 
mitted with the intention of destroying the lan- 
guage, religion or culture of a national, racial or 
religious group, such as, for example, prohibiting 
the use of the group’s language or its schools or 
places of worship. 

In addition to genocide, conspiracy, incitement 
and attempts to commit genocide would also be 
punishable under the Convention as well as com- 
plicity in any of these acts. Any persons who 
commit these crimes would be punished whether 
they are heads of states, public officials or private 
individuals. They were to be tried by the courts 
of the countries where the crime is committed or 
by a competent international tribunal. Parties to 
the Convention would undertake to pass the neces- 
sary laws to give effect to its provisions and to 
grant extradition in cases of genocide. They were 
to be able to call on the appropriate body of the: 
United Nations to take action for the prevention 
and suppression of genocide or bring to its atten- 
tion any case of violation of the Convention. 

Other clauses of the draft Convention related to 
the submission of disputes concerning the Conven- 
tion to the International Court of Justice, the states 
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eligible to become parties to the Convention, and 
its coming into force, duration and revision. 

At its third session, the Commission on Human 
Rights was not able to consider thoroughly the 
draft Convention prepared by the ad hoc Commit- 
tee and was therefore not in a position to make 
any observations concerning its substance. It ex- 
pressed the opinion that the draft Convention rep- 
resented an appropriate basis for urgent considera- 
tion and decisive action by the Council and the 
General Assembly (E/800). 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, at its third 
session, recommended that the Council ensure that 
the use of narcotics as an instrument to commit 
genocide should be covered by the proposed Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
Genocide (E/799). 

Because of the pressure of business at its seventh 
session, the Council decided at its 202nd plenary 
meeting on August 17, 1948, that the report of the 
ad hoc Committee on Genocide, which had been 
referred to the Human Rights Committee of the 
Council, should be recalled to the plenary session, 
that in plenary there would be an opportunity for 
each delegation to make one general statement of 
position, without other debate or decisions other 
than a decision to transmit the documents to the 
General Assembly together with the statements of 
position. 

Statements were made at the 218th and 219th 
plenary meetings on August 26. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Council spoke in favor of the transmis- 
sion of the draft Convention prepared by the ad hoc 
Committee to the General Assembly, and of action 
being taken upon it in 1948. Various members, 
while recognizing that there were differences of 
opinion on certain questions, thought that the Con- 
vention should contain the greatest possible pro- 
portion of generally accepted principles, since it 
would then be more likely to be ratified by a large 
number of governments. Opinions differed on the 
following matters: provisions constituting meas- 
ures of incitement to commit genocide as a crime; 
measures relating to “cultural” genocide; measures 
for the specific protection of political groups as 
such, in addition to racial, national and religious 
groups; and the reference to the establishment of 
an international jurisdiction. 

The Polish and U.S.S.R. representatives sup- 
ported inclusion of provisions regarding incite- 
ment to genocide, and thought it important to add 
a provision to make punishable propaganda aimed 
at instigating racial, national or religious hatred; 
that preparatory acts leading toward genocide, such, 
for example, as study and research, should be pun- 
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ishable; and that parties to the Convention show 
pledge themselves to disband organizations whi 
aimed at instigating racial, national or religio 
hatred. The United States representative was again 
the inclusion in the Convention of incitement 
commit genocide, as he held this difficult of defir 
tion. 

The Byelorussian representative thought th 
special attention should be paid to the preventi 
of genocide on cultural grounds. The Venezuela 
Polish and Brazilian representatives were in fay 
of including provisions concerning “cultural” gen 
cide, but thought that it should be more careful 
defined; the Polish representative stating that 
should be viewed as a preliminary to physical gen 
cide, and the Brazilian representative expressii 
concern lest imprecise wording should lead to t 
creation of minorities. The. Canadian, Fren 
United States and United Kingdom representatiy 
opposed the inclusion in the Convention of pt 
visions relating to “cultural” genocide, holding th 
this crime was not on a par with physical genoci 
and should be dealt with separately, and that t 
wide a definition of genocide would render t 
Convention meaningless. 

The Venezuelan, Polish, Brazilian and U.S. 
representatives opposed the inclusion in the Cc 
vention of provisions designed to protect politi 
groups, on the grounds that these did not le 
themselves to precise definition and that such p 
visions might provide a pretext for interferer 
with national measures for internal law and ord 
The French and United States representatives, 
the other hand, attached importance to the inc 
sion of a provision for protecting political grou 

The Venezuelan representative, supported by 1 
Peruvian representative, was against the establi 
ment of the proposed international tribunal, wh 
he thought might give rise to disputes and diff 
ences, necessitate international police action a 
entail practical difficulties. The U.S.S.R. represen 
tive, supported by the Byelorussian representati 
opposed the creation of such a court on the grou 
that it would violate national sovereignty. 1 
Polish representative was against the acceptance 
principle of setting up such a tribunal with 
specifying its juridical competence. As it wo 
involve compulsory jurisdiction, it might result 
the violation of national sovereignty and wo 
need substantial means of enforcement. He thou; 
that the Security Council should be the compet 
organ of the United Nations entitled to deal w 
the prevention and suppression of genocide < 
with violations of the Convention. The New Z 
land, Brazilian, French and United States rep 


, 


Mtatives supported the approval in principle of an 
ternational tribunal and thought that the question 
quired further study. 

The Chinese, Polish and U.S.S.R. representatives 
essed the importance of including a specific 
adertaking to enact national law in conformity 
ith the Convention. The New Zealand representa- 
e thought that in some instances an extension of 
ie existing practice as to extradition would assist 
1 the punishment of offenders. The Chinese rep- 
sentative called attention to the importance of 
rcotic drugs as an instrument of genocide. 

The Polish and U.S.S.R. representatives also 
tged that additions should be made to the draft 
Jonvention and its Preamble so as to include a 
eclaration on the connection between Fascist ideo- 
gical theories and the crime of genocide, and to 
e effect that the command of a superior authority 
ould be no defence to a charge of genocide. 
Reference was made in the debate to the com- 
ents which had been received from the World 
ederation of Trade Unions (E/C.2/104) and the 
orld Federation of United Nations Associations 
E/C.2/105). It-was pointed out that these docu- 
ents were available to the General Assembly. 
The Council decided (resolution 153( VII) ) to 
fansmit to the General Assembly the draft Con- 
ention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
time of Genocide submitted in the report of the 
hoc Committee (E/794) together with the 
emainder of this report and the records of the 
proceedings of the Council at its seventh session on 
this subject. 


4. Status of Women 


a, (QUESTIONS CONSIDERED AT THE FIFTH 
SESSION OF THE COUNCIL— 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The Commission on the Status of Women in the 
report of its first session (E/281/Rev.1) recom- 
mended to the Economic and Social Council the 
following procedure for handling communications 
on the status of women: 


“(a) That the Secretary-General be requested to com- 
pile a confidential list of communications received con- 
cerning the Status of Women, before each session of the 
Commission. 

“(b) That this confidential list, also specifying the 
contents of the communications, and giving the names of 
any organization sending such communications, be for- 
warded to the members of the Commission at least four- 
teen days before the opening of each session. 

“(c) That the members of the Commission at their 
request, have the right to consult the originals of these 
communications. 
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“(d) That the Secretary-General be requested to in- 
form the writers of all such communications that these 
will be brought to the attention of the Commission on 
the Status of Women.” 


The Economic and Social Council considered this 
question at its fifth session in conjunction with the 
recommendations of the Commission on Human 
Rights for dealing with communications concern- 
ing human rights.®1 

The recommendations of the Commission on 
Human Rights were taken as the basis of the Coun- 
cil’s consideration of the question in its Social 
Committee, and a drafting committee adapted the 
resolution referring to communications on human 
tights to apply to communications concerning the 
status of women. 

This resolution (76(V)) was adopted by the 
Council at its 106th plenary meeting on August 5 
by 13 votes to 2, with 3 abstentions. 

The operative part of the resolution is identical 
with that concerning communications on human 
rights, except that under paragraph (c) the words 
“the principles relating to the promotion of 
women’s rights in political, economic, civil, social 
and educational fields” take the place of “the prin- 
ciples involved in the promotion of universal 
respect for and observance of human rights” and in 
paragraphs (d) and (e) “communications con- 
cerning the status of women” are substituted for 
“communications concerning human rights”. 


b. SECOND SESSION OF THE COMMISSION 


At its second session held at Lake Success from 
January 5 to 19, 1948, the Commission on the 
Status of Women considered, inter alia, women’s 
political rights, women’s economic rights and 
women’s educational opportunities. 

It passed recommendations to the Economic and 
Social Council on the following subjects: 

(a) Abolition of political inequality; 

(b) Participation of women in the national and 
international activities of governments; 


(c) Discrimination against women resulting from 
conflicts between national laws relating to nationality, 


‘domicile, marriage and divorce; 


(d) Educational opportunities for women; 

(e) Employment and remuneration; 

(f) Property rights of married women and their 
rights to act as guardians; 

*(g) Influencing public opinion. 


The Commission reviewed the draft International 
Declaration of Human Rights as requested by the 
Economic and Social Council in resolution 48 (IV) 
and suggested that two articles of the Declaration 
should be amended to read as follows: 


"See pp. 578-79. 
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“Article 1 


“All people are born free and equal in dignity and 
tights. They are endowed by nature with reason and 
conscience and should act towards one another in the 
spirit of brotherhood.” 

“Article 13 


“Men and women shall have equal rights to contract or 
dissolve marriage in accordance with the law.” 


The Commission also suggested changes in cet- 
tain questions of the questionnaire formulated by 
the Trusteeship Council (E/615) .% 


c. CONSIDERATION OF THE REPORT OF THE 
SECOND SESSION OF THE COMMISSION AT 
THE COUNCIL’S SIXTH SESSION 


The second session of the Commission did not 
end in time for its report (E/615) to be put 
on the agenda of the sixth session of the Council 
six weeks in advance,®? and the Commission there- 
fore requested in a letter from its Rapporteur to the 
President of the Council (E/615/Add.1)~ that 
certain parts of its report requiring urgent action 
should be considered at that session. These matters 
were: report on political rights of women, to be 
submitted to the third regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; the question of equal pay for equal 
work for men and women; amendments to the 
draft International Declaration on Human Rights; 
place of meeting of the third session of the Com- 
mission; co-operation with ILO; and the problem 
of obtaining replies to Part I (Public Law) of the 
Questionnaire on the Legal Status and Treatment 
of Women. 

The Council considered these questions at its 
129th and 160th meetings on February 5 and 
March 3 and at the 38th and 39th meetings of its 
Social Committee on February 26 and 27. Certain 
representatives, including those of the U.S.S.R., the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. and Poland, considered that the 
Council should deal with the larger substantive 
recommendations contained in the report, and that 
there was no recorded decision on the part of the 
Commission as to what parts were urgent and con- 
sequently should be submitted for early considera- 
tion. The Rapporteur explained that the decision 
to submit these urgent items only had been taken 
by the Commission itself at a private meeting. The 
majority of the Council representatives, while stat- 


ing their agreement with the substance of the Com-: 


mission’s recommendations, thought that only the 
seven procedural items formally placed on the 
agenda should be dealt with by the Council at the 
sixth session, leaving the remainder of the report to 
be dealt with at the seventh session. 
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(1) Urgent Questions Dealt With by the Cou 
Its Sixth Session 


The Council decided against passing a spe 
resolution providing for representation of the 
mission on the Status of Women at ILO meett 
dealing with subjects concerning the status | 
women and consultation concerning such questior 
on the grounds that such consultation was alrea 
provided for in the Agreement with ILO. It unan 
mously decided to transmit to the Commission ¢ 
Human Rights and its Drafting Committee d 
suggestions of the Commission on the Status” 
Women for amendments to the draft Declaratic 
on Human Rights (resolution 120(VI)C). / 
regards the invitation from the Lebanese Gover 
ment to hold the Commission’s third session i 
Lebanon, the Council at its 160th plenary mee 
on March 3 unanimously adopted resolution 12 
(V1)D, requesting the Secretary-General to a 
range for the session to be held in Lebanon, to la 
not more than three weeks, and to consult di 
Council at its seventh session if the arrangemen 
would involve substantial extra costs to the Unite 
Nations over those of a meeting at headquartet 
The Council took note 
“with satisfaction of the suggestion of the Commissic 
that official agencies, non-governmental organizations af 
others in the region develop a conference on the stat 
of women to be held at the same time, the promotio 
direction and expense of which will be the responsibili 
of the local agencies and not of the United Nations, af 
in which conference individual members of delegations’ 
the Commission can participate.” ; 

Recognizing the need for additional factual dat 
the Council unanimously adopted at its 1601 
plenary meeting on March 3 resolution 120 (VI1)) 
requesting the Secretary-General to invite Memb 
Governments which had not already done so 
reply to Part I of the Questionnaire on the Leg 
Status and Treatment of Women before the folloy 
ing dates: 


Sections A and B, Political Rights June 1, 19 
Section D, Education Opportunities June 1, 1 
Section C, Nationality July 1g 
Remaining sections Dec 194 


Other decisions taken by the Council at its six 
session are given below under the appropria 


headings. 
(2) Political Rights 
The Commission on the Status of Wome 
adopted a resolution on the political rights ( 
women, which referred to the need under the prit 
ciples of the Charter for abolishing the political it 
equality of women still prevailing in many cout 


"See pp. 660, 662. 
®Tn accordance with the Council’s resolution 55 (IV. 
see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 472. 


ies and to the General Assembly’s resolution 
'6(1) of December 11, 1946, concerning the 
litical rights of women®* and noted that there 
ere still some limitations on women as to the use 
of the franchise and eligibility for public office. It 
ecommended that the Council instruct the Secre- 
aty-General to inquire from governments which 
ad not yet replied to the Questionnaire on the 
egal Status and Treatment of Women and which 
Jo not grant women full political rights, what their 
dlans wete to give effect to the Charter provisions 
‘ot equal rights for men and women, and to urge 
hem to take action; and to request Members which 
ad not already done so to grant women the same 
volitical rights as men. In this connection the Com- 
ission drew attention to the advantages of the 
sxercise of these opportunities. The Commission 
Iso recommended that the Secretary-General’s re- 
port relating to the franchise rights of women and 
heir eligibility for public office should be brought 
ap to date and presented to the third session of the 
eneral Assembly and to succeeding Assembly ses- 
ions until women throughout the world had the 
ame political rights as men. 

At its sixth session the Council discussed the 
uestion at the 38th and 39th meetings of the 
Social Committee ori February 26 and 27, 1948, on 
the basis of a draft resolution prepared by the 
Secretariat (E/AC.7/W.19) to give effect to the 
Commission’s recommendation that the Secretary- 
General be requested to bring up to date his memo- 
tandum on the political rights of women. Some 
members felt, however, that the whole of the Com- 
nission’s resolution should be dealt with, and not 
merely the one aspect that had been picked out for 
irgent treatment. Others held that only the ques- 
ion dealt with in the draft resolution prepared by 
he Secretariat was on the Council’s agenda. A Bye- 
Orussian amendment almost identical in text with 
he resolution of the Commission on the Status of 
Women was approved by the Social Committee by 
i votes to 3, with 9 abstentions, but at the 160th 
jlenary meeting, on the motion of the United 
<ingdom representative, the Council decided by 
varying roll call votes to delete the additional para- 
graphs and adopted by 15 votes, with 3 abstentions, 
he resolution prepared by the Secretariat with an 
mendment, proposed by the United States, to cir- 
ulate similar material annually to Member Govern- 
nents rather than bring it annually before the 
senerally Assembly. The resolution adopted by the 
council (120(VI)A) requested the Secretary- 
seneral: 


“(i) To bring up to date, including reference to action 
aken by Governments since the signing of the Charter, 
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the memorandum supplementing his preliminary report 
on the political rights of women and their eligibility for 
public office, and present it to the third regular session 
of the General Assembly, in line with the resolution 
submitted by Denmark to the first regular session of 
the General Assembly on the political rights of women; 
and 

“(ii) To circulate similar material annually to Mem- 
bers of the United Nations until all women throughout 
the world have the same political rights as men.” 


(3) Educational Opportunities for Women 

The Commission suggested that equal educa- 
tional rights might be guaranteed to women irre- 
spective of nationality or race by such means as: 
(1) general compulsory education; (2) free ele- 
mentary education; (3) a system of State bursaries 
for outstanding children in higher schools; (4) 
school instruction in the indigenous language of 
the country; and (5) the organization in enter- 
prises and rural areas of free industrial technical 
and agricultural instruction for women. The Com- 
mission felt that it did not have sufficient factual 
data on hand to provide a basis for detailed recom- 
mendations on this subject, and it therefore rec- 
ommended that the Council take the necessary 
steps to make such data available. 

The Council at its 160th plenary meeting on March 
3 unanimously adopted resolution 120(VI)B re- 
questing the Secretary-General: 

“(i) To invite Governments that have not already 
done so to reply to Part I, section D (Educational op- 
portunities) of the Questionnaire on the Legal Status and 
Treatment of Women by 1 June 1948; 

“(ii) To prepare, on the basis of these replies, sup- 
plemented where necessary by other available material, 
and for circulation not later than six weeks before the 
third session of the Commission, a detailed comparative 
report, arranged by subjects, showing the existing dis- 
abilities of women in the field covered by the said sec- 
tion of the Questionnaire; and 

“(iii) To make these replies available to UNESCO, 
with the consent of the Governments concerned, in order 
to facilitate its work in areas where women and girls suffer 
disabilities in the field of education.” 


d. CONSIDERATION OF THE REPORT OF THE 
SECOND SESSION OF THE COMMISSION AT 
THE COUNCIL’S SEVENTH SESSION 


At its seventh session the Council considered the 
report at the first to twelfth meetings of its ad hoc 
Committee on Human Rights from July 22 to 
August 6 and at its 207th and 210th plenary meet- 
ings on August 20 and 23. The Committee on 
Human Rights, taking as the basis of its discus- 
sions a series of resolutions based on the remainder 
of the report and proposed by the United States 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
179. 
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(E/AC.7/W.25), engaged in a detailed paragraph 
by paragraph discussion, during which it considered 
proposals and amendments from Canada (E/AC.- 
27/W.5), Chile (E/AC.27/W.12 and Corr.1 and 
E/AC.27/W.16), France (E/AC.27/W.8), Leb- 
anon (E/AC.27/W.14 and Corr.1), Netherlands 
(E/AC.27/W.15), New Zealand (E/AC.27/- 
W.13), Poland (E/AC.27/W.6), USSR. and 
Byelorussian S.S.R. (E/AC.27/W.9 and W.11), 
U.S.S.R. (E/AC.27/W.18), United Kingdom 
(E/AC.27/W.4 and W.17) and Venezuela 
(E/AC.27/W.23 ), as well as various verbal amend- 
ments. 

The main point of difference in the discussions 
was that some representatives felt that the Council 
should draw attention to the existing discrimination 
against women in political, economic and educa- 
tional fields; while others thought that the Council 
should confine itself to passing effective resolutions, 
leaving pronouncements on the situation until 
further replies had been received to the question- 
naire sent out by the Secretary-General. The various 
decisions taken by the Council at its seventh session 
are given below. 


(1) Political Rights 


The question of political rights was discussed 
again at the Council’s seventh session, when fuller 
consideration was given to the report of the Com- 
mission. A detailed discussion took place in the 
Council’s ad hoc Committee on Human Rights, 
during which representatives of the U.S.S.R., Po- 
land, Byelorussia and France stressed the import- 
ance of including a preamble and of basing both it 
and the operative paragraphs of the resolution on 
the recommendations of the Commission. The 
French, U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian representatives 
submitted similar amendments to this | effect 
(E/AC.27/W.8 and W.9). The Committee on 
Human Rights adopted the French amendments by 
varying votes. At its 207th plenary meeting the 
Council adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions, the resolution which had been recommended 
by the Committee on Human Rights (154( VII) - 
A), which reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Recognizing that the dignity and worth of the human 
person, the equal rights of men and women, and of na- 
tions large and small, which are referred to in the Charter 
of the United Nations, insistently call for the abolition of 
the political inequality of women which still prevails in 
many countries, 

“Considering that the equal participation of women in 
national, economic, cultural, social and political life is 
impossible unless women are granted equal rights with 
men, 

“Having regard to General Assembly resolution 56- 


(1) of 11 December 1946 concerning the political righ’ 
of women and the replies received from some of the 
Member Governments, a 

“Notes that, although the vast number of these 
no distinction between men and women as to the use of 
the franchise and eligibility for public office, some report 
limitations on women in this regard; 

“Requests the States Members of the United Nations, 
where women have not yet been given the same politcal 
rights as men, to grant them such rights in all spheres 
economic, national, cultural, social and political life; — 

“Requests the Secretary-General to address a communi 
cation to all Governments which have not replied to the 
communication sent by him pursuant to General Assembly 
resolution 56 (1) (b) of 11 December 1946 and, in so 
far as they do not now grant full political rights to 
women, to inquire as to their plans to give effect to the 
Charter affirmation of ‘equal rights for men and women’ 
in regard to the franchise and eligibility to public of 
fice; and to urge them to take appropriate and immediate 
action; 

“Draws attention to the fact that opportunities for the 
exercise of these rights and a greater measure of activity 
by women voters in making use of their right to take 
part in elections, as well as the introduction of a more 
general system of electing women to key posts in nation- 
al, public, municipal and other institutions, will serve 
as an effective method of stimulating the interest of 
women voters, will increase their interest in social and 
political work, and will ensure a fuller use by women 
voters of their right to take part in elections; and 

“Further requests the Secretary-General to continue the 
collection of information, for the benefit of women whe 
have recently acquired the vote, about effective pro- 
grammes of political education, and to give favourable 
consideration to measures for technical advice to such 
countries; and to prepare for general use a populat 
pamphlet showing the extent to which women have been 
accorded equal political rights.” 


(2) Access to Public Administration Posts 

The Commission on the Status of Women hac 
adopted a resolution (E/615, p. 7) taking note 
that in certain countries women were not given af 
equal opportunity with men for positions in the civi 
service and that there was also discrimination as tc 
professional opportunities and access to diplomatic 
consular and judiciary posts and recommending 
that the Council instruct the Secretary-General tc 
call to Members’ attention the pledges undertaker 
when signing the Charter, with a view to granting 
women equal opportunities in these fields. 

The question was considered by the Committe 
on Human Rights on the basis of a United State: 
draft resolution (E/AC.7/W.25), which drew the 
attention of Members to the advantage of increasec 
participation of women in political life, recom 
mending that consideration should be given tc 
appointing qualified women as representatives tc 
international bodies and conferences and recom 
mending that Members grant women equal oppot 
tunities with men at all levels of governmen 
activity. Amendments to the United States draf 


submitted by Canada (E/AC.27/W.5), 
ited Kingdom (E/AC.27/W.7), France 
‘AC.27/W.8), Byelorussian $.S.R. and U.S.S.R. 
AC.27/W.9), Chile (E/AC.27/W.12), Leb- 
(E/AC.27/W.14 and Corr. 1) and Neth- 
nds (E/AC.27/W.15).- A drafting commit- 
consisting of the representatives of United 
es, Canada, United Kingdom, France, Byelo- 
ia, Lebanon and Netherlands, was set up by the 
ittee to study the draft resolution proposed 
the United States and the amendments sub- 
ted. The drafting committee submitted two 
native versions of the preamble (E/AC.27/2). 
> first, which had been proposed by Chile, re- 
ed to the provisions of Article 8 of the Charter 
. stated that this principle was applicable to 
bers as regards their international representa- 
and was also applicable to all public activities 
| the exercise of the professions; the second, 
posed by the U.S.S.R. and based on the Com- 
sion’s recommendatfon, referred to the existing 
timination against women. The two paragraphs 
the U.S.S.R. draft were rejected by the Com- 
tee by 7 votes to 4, with 5 abstentions, and 7 
es to 4, with 4 abstentions. The Committee 
ypted by 14 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, the 
t paragraph of the draft proposed by Chile, but 
stituted for the second paragraph a text sub- 
tted by Venezuela stating that in certain coun- 
8s women were not on an equal footing with 
f as regards access to public office and to the 
a The Committee by 12 votes to 1, with 


bstentions, rejected a Netherlands amendment 
elete the words “whether married or unmarried” 
m the first paragraph of the resolution. The 
therlands tepresentative in support of the 
endment stated that in his Government's view 
‘first duty of married women was to their fam- 
ss and that, as a tule, they should be debarred 
m public service. The amended draft resolution 
th a drafting change proposed by the Chairman 
s adopted by the Committee by 13 votes to 0, 
th 4 abstentions, and by the Council at its 207th 
eting on August 20 by 14 votes to 0, with 4 
stentions. The resolution (154(VII)B) reads 
follows: 


‘The Economic and Social Council, 

“Considering that, in certain countries, women do not 
ye the same possibilities as men of access to public 
Ninistration posts and to the exercise of all the profes- 
ns, and 

“Considering that Article 8 of the Charter of the 
ited Nations lays down that ‘the United Nations shall 
ce no restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
Participate in any capacity and under conditions of 
lality in its principal and subsidiary organs’, 
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“Resolves to recommend that Members: 


“(a) Grant women, whether married or unmarried, 
access On equal terms with men to posts in the public 
service at all levels, including diplomatic, consular, 
legal and judicial office, and to all liberal and other 
professions; and 

“(b) Consider women equally with men when ap- : 
pointing their delegations to organs and agencies of the 
United Nations and to international bodies and con- 
ferences.” 


(3) Nationality, Domicile, Marriage and Divorce 

Noting the Commission’s resolution on nation- 
ality, and its view that many discriminations result 
from conflicts between national laws relating to 
nationality, domicile, marriage and divorce, the 
Council in part C of resolution 154 (VII), adopted 
by 14 votes to 3, with 1 abstention, at the Council's 
207th plenary meeting on August 20, requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare (1) a report on this 
subject based on replies to Part I, Section G, of the 
Questionnaire on the Legal Status and Treatment 
of Women; (2) a report on existing treaties and 
conventions in the field of nationality; and (3) a 
list of questions designed to elicit any further in- 
formation which, after examination of the replies 
of governments, he might consider to be required 
by the terms of the resolution on nationality. The 
U.S.S.R. representative objected to this resolution 
on the ground that the subject with which it dealt 
fell within the domestic jurisdiction of states. 

The Commission forwarded to the Council two 
observations relating to marriage, one emphasizing 
its belief in the principle of monogamy and urging 
the United Nations to work for the acceptance of 
this principle, the second noting with satisfaction 
an article on the freedom of choice of a spouse con- 
tained in the draft International Declaration of 
Human Rights and suggesting that this right can- 
not be fully guaranteed unless it is recognized that 
individuals have the right to leave their country 
after marrying and to reside with the other partner 
in any country from which they cannot lawfully be 
excluded. 

The Council discussed the question at the seventh 
to ninth meetings of the Human Rights Committee 
on August 2 and 4 and the 210th plenary meeting 
on August 23. Various representatives emphasized 
the importance of freedom of movement and Chile 
submitted a proposal (E/AC.27/W.16) calling at- 
tention to the purposes of the United Nations for 
achieving international co-operation by promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights, stating 
that it was incumbent on signatories of the Charter 
to eliminate from their legal and social institutions 
anything conflicting with these principles. The 
proposal went on to state: 
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“3, Monogamy and equality of rights between men 
and women in the case of dissolution of marriage should 
be considered as covered by the United Nations declara- 
tion of faith; and, 

“4. The same considerations should apply as regards 
freedom to choose a spouse, it being noted that full 
enjoyment of this right requires that the contracting 
parties shall have the right to leave their country of 
origin and reside with their spouses in any other;” 


and recommending that Members endeavor as soon 
as possible to bring their legislation into line with 
these principles. 

The U.S.S.R. representative maintained that free- 
dom of movement for the nationals of any state 
was a question within the domestic jurisdiction of 
that state, and emphasized that discrimination 
existed within certain countries. He submitted an 
amendment (E/AC.27/W.18) which would have 
the Council condemn “the racist practice of forbid- 
ding mixed marriages between persons having the 
same citizenship, but differing as to color, race, 
nationality or religion”. 

The Committee on Human Rights by 10 votes to 
2, with 6 abstentions, adopted a draft resolution 
deploring “all legislative measures which forbid 
mixed marriages between persons differing as to 
colour, race, nationality and religion,” and referring 
to the Commission on Human Rights the observa- 
tions of the Commission on the Status of Women 
and the Chilean and U.S.S.R. proposals. 

The Chilean representative opposed the refer- 
ence to the Commission on Human Rights on the 
grounds that the Commission on the Status of 
Women had asked the Council for an opinion on 
the question and that the matter would be delayed. 
He presented to the 210th plenary meeting of the 
Council a proposal (E/981 and Cort.1) to add to 
the matters deplored by the Council legislative and 
administrative provisions restricting the freedom 
to choose a spouse and those denying contracting 
parties the right to leave their country of origin and 
reside with theit spouse in any other country. The 
U.S.S.R. presented amendments (E/1003) to the 
Chilean amendment which would have the Council 
recognize that a state refusing visas to its citizens 
might have sufficient grounds connected with the 
maintenance of public order and state security, rec- 
ognize that such a matter was within the domestic 
competence of every state and condemn racial prac- 
tices obtaining in certain states of prohibiting 
mixed marriages between citizens of the same state 
but differing as to color, race, nationality or religion. 
After the first paragraph of the Soviet proposal had 
been defeated and the third amended, the Soviet 
representative withdrew his proposal, and the 
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Council adopted in a revised form the Ch 


amendment. 

The final resolution (154(VIL)D), which 
adopted by the Council at its 210th meeting 
August 23 by 14 votes to 3, with 1 absten 
reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council 

“Deplores all legislative measures which forbid 
marriages between persons differing as to colour, 
nationality, citizenship or religion, and in general s 
other legislative or administrative provisions as f t 
the freedom to choose a spouse (with the exception 
restrictions based on family relationships, age, the od 
of the functions being exercised, or other similar reas 
as well as those legislative or administrative provi 
which deny to a woman the right to leave her countr 
origin and reside with her husband in any other; and 

“Resolves to transmit the observations of the Co 
sion on the Status of Women contained in paragraph 
of the report, and also the Chilean proposal contained 
document E/AC.27/W.16 and the U.S.S.R. proposal € 
tained in document E/AC.27/W.18, to the Commiss 


on Human Rights.” 
~ 


(4) Economic Rights and Related Matters 

The Commission on the Status of Women a 
sidered the economic rights of women and heat 
statement by a representative of the Internatio 
Labour Organisation. It affirmed its support of 
principle of equal pay for men and women 
equal work, and recommended that the Cout 
call upon Member Governments to encourage - 
establishment of this principle through all possi 
means, especially in their own publicly suppor 
and civil services.®° 

At-its seventh session, the Council defer 
further consideration of the agenda item on 
principle of equal pay for equal work by men ¢ 
women proposed by the World Federation of Tr 
Unions. On the basis of the recommendations 
the Commission on the Status of Women, howe’ 
the Council at its 210th meeting on August 23 
16 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, adopted res¢ 
tion 154( VII) G, which reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Recognizing that restrictions with regard to 
equality of rights of men and women constitute an 
fringement of the fundamental rights of the human | 
son and ‘are incompatible with the obligations assur 
by the States Members of the United Nations under 
terms of the United Nations Charter, 

“Noting that there exist, in a certain number of cc 
tries, discriminatory practices with regard to the econo 
and social condition of women, which are not compat 
with the dignity of woman and which make it more 
ficult for her to participate in the economic life of s 
countries, 

“Invites the States Members of the United Nation: 


adopt the necessary measures so that: 
“(a) Whatever their nationality, their race, their 


See below, Equal Pay for Equal Work. 


age or their religion, women shall benefit by the same 
hts as men in regard to employment and remunera- 
nm therefor, as provided for in Council resolution 121 
I), leisure, social insurance and professional training; 


“(b) In each country there should be legal safeguards 
xt the rights of mothers and children; 


ms in this field, some of them restricting the right of 
rried women to act as guardians, to control property 
d earnings and to undertake independent business ven- 
ies, and to engage in various other activities.” 


(5) Educational Opportunities for Women 
At its seventh session (210th plenary meeting 
August 23) the Council by 17 votes to 0, with 
abstention, adopted resolution 154(VII)F, as 
llows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 
“Considering that the principle of the equality of rights 
men and women enunciated in the preamble of the 
‘nited Nations Charter should also be applied in the 
ucational field and all its branches, 

“Having noted that this principle is not satisfactorily 
plied in certain countries, especially where the techni- 
and professional education of women is concerned, 
e either to the lack of legislation guaranteeing the 
ight of women to education or to the failure to apply 
ch legislation, 
“Requests the States Members of the United Nations to 
tant women equal educational rights with men and to 
msure that they are afforded genuine educational op- 
Ortunities, irrespective of nationality, race or religion; 
nd 

“Further suggests that the United Nations Educational, 
cientific and Cultural Organization include in its an- 
ual reports information on its progress and plans for 
mproving educational opportunities for women; and 
vat the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
ital Organization, upon request, be ready to make sug- 
estions for programmes for the education of adults in 
1€ various countries where such programmes would help 
) solve the problem of illiteracy, and for other educa- 
onal programmes, having in mind, when elaborating 
very educational programme, that the widest publicity 
f the political, social and civic rights of women and of 
1¢ historical evolution and practical results of these 
latters is a question of vital importance, in order to 
ach the principle of equality of the sexes.” 


(6) Public Opinion 

In resolution 154(VII)E, adopted unanimously 
the 210th plenary meeting on August 23, the 
ouncil, in accordance with suggestions of the 
ommission on the Status of Women regarding the 
zed to influence public opinion in favor of equal- 
y between men and women, recommended that 
ie Secretary-General (a) call upon the world 
ress, radio, film and other information agencies to 
lp in removing such prejudices as have been 
roved to exist in this respect, (b) assist all such 
formation agencies in these efforts to the fullest 
yssible extent and prepare suitable information 
aterial of all kinds for this purpose. 
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5. Principle of Equal Pay for Equal 
Work 


At the sixth session of the Council, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions proposed for the 
agenda the item “Question of the Principle of Equal 
Pay for Equal Work for Men and Women Work- 
ers” (E/627). In considering this item, the Council 
had before it a memorandum submitted by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions on “Declara- 
tion of Principles on the Earnings of Female 
Labour” (E/627/Add.1). 

The WFTU memorandum outlined certain prin- 
ciples, such as occupational selection and guidance, 
apprenticeship and occupational training, rational 
assessment of the value of work, maternity insur- 
ance, reduction of domestic tasks, inspection and 
the importance of trade union organization, and 
gave a historical survey and ‘assessment of the 
question of the payment of women workers. State- 
ments prepared by the International Co-operative 
Women’s Guild and the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation (E/627/Add.2) and by the 
Liaison Committee of Women’s International 
Organizations and the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom (E/627/Add.4), 
supporting the demand of equal pay for equal 
work, were also submitted by the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

The Council also had before it a resolution per- 
taining to the question of equal pay contained in 
the report of the second session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women (E/615, p. 12). 

The question was considered by the Council at 
its 138th, 139th and 172nd plenary meetings on 
February 12 and March 17 and at the 39th, 41st 
and 42nd meetings of its Social Committee on 
February 27 and March 4 and 5. At the 39th meet- 
ing of the Social Committee on February 27 it was 
agreed to consider the above resolution together 
with the above-mentioned agenda item. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labor presented their 
views on the subject to the Council in oral state- 
ments. 

In the discussion all members were agreed on the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, but some 
representatives, including those of New Zealand, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and Den- 
mark, stressed the technical difficulties of putting 
this principle into effect. Some members were of 
the opinion that the Council should invite the 
International Labour Organisation to study the 
question and to report to the Council thereon. A 
proposal to this effect was submitted by the Nether- 
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lands representative (E/650). Other members 
thought that the Organisation should also be re- 
quested to report to the Council on the measures 
contemplated for the effective solution of the 
problem of securing equality of pay and a recom- 
mendation made to States Members of the United 
Nations to collaborate in applying that principle. 
The representative of France submitted a draft 
resolution to this effect (E/659 and Revs.1 and 2). 
Other members thought that the Council should 
itself call upon Member Governments to encourage 
the establishment of the principle of equal pay 
through all possible means, especially in their own 
civil services. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
submitted a draft resolution to this effect (E/657). 
The Council also considered proposals to refer the 
memorandum submitted by the World Federation 
of Trade Unions to the Trusteeship Council and to 
the Commission on the Status of Women (E/657 
and also E/AC.7/67, a compromise resolution sub- 
mitted by Denmark, combining the French and 
Soviet resolutions). This resolution would have the 
Council call on Member Governments to apply the 
principle of equal pay for equal work and invite 
the International Labour Organisation and the non- 
governmental organizations in Category A to com- 
pile memoranda, stating what action they had 
taken in the matter, for the Council to consider at 
its next session. 

After the various proposals had been considered 
by a drafting sub-committee, the Social Committee 
at its 42nd meeting by 13 votes, with 3 abstentions, 
recommended to the Council a draft resolution 
which was adopted “at the 172nd plenaty meeting 
on March 10, by 14 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

In this resolution (121(VI)) the Council re- 
affirmed the principle of equal rights of men and 
women laid down in the Preamble of the United 
Nations Charter; approved the principle of equal 
remuneration for work of equal value for men and 
women workers; and called upon the States Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to implement the latter 
principle in every way, irrespective of nationality, 
race, language and religion. The resolution also 
transmitted the memorandum of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions to the International Labour 
Organisation, inviting the latter to proceed as 
rapidly as possible with the further consideration 
of this subject and to report to the Council on the 
action taken. The Council further resolved to trans- 
mit the memorandum of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions to the Commission on the Status of 
Women for its consideration and for any sugges- 
tions it might wish to make to the Council, and 
invited non-governmental organizations in Cate- 
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gory A concerned to present their views on d 
subject to the International Labour Organisatic 
and to the Council. 

The resolution of the Economic and Social Cou 
cil was accordingly brought to ghe attention of 
International Labour Conference at its 31st sessi 
(at San Francisco, June—July 1948) in connectit 
with the question of wages, which was already ¢ 
its agenda. : 

The International Labour Conference adopted 
resolution (E/881) in which it drew the attenti 
of the Members of ILO to the statement on t 
principle of equal remuneration for work of equ 
value contained in its Constitution, in the Mit 
mum Wage-fixing Machinery Recommendatic 
1928, and in resolutions adopted at several conf 
ences and regional conferences; and also to t 
importance of taking appropriate measures 
secure the effective application of this principle 
the case of men and women workers, including 
particular measures to extend the opportunities 1 
employment available to women workers, and t 
provision of adequate facilities for vocational a 
technical training of women. The Conference a’ 
provided for the continuance and extension 
studies on the question. 

At its seventh session, the Council had on 
agenda the question of the principle of equal Ff 
for equal work for men and women workers. 
view of the pressure of business and the date 
which documents had been presented, the Coun 
decided at its 178th plenary meeting on July 20 
defer consideration of this item. On the basis of 1 
recommendation of the Commission on the Sta 
of Women, the Council at its 210th plenary me 
ing on August 23 adopted resolution 154 (VII) 
which invites Members to adopt measures to ens 
that women shall benefit by the same rights as m 
in regard to employment and remuneration the 
for, leisure, social insurance and professional tra 
ing.°° 


6. Social Activities 


The Social Commission held its second and th 
sessions from August 28 to September 13, 19 
and from April 5 to 23, 1948. The report of ' 
second session (E/578) was considered during 
sixth session of the Council, at the 125th to 127 
156th, 157th, 171st and 172nd plenary meetings 
February 3 and 4 and March 1 and 10, and at’ 
23rd to 30th and the 40th and 42nd meetings 


See Status of Women, pp. 604-5. 


: Council’s Social Committee from February 10 
18 and on March 5. 

he report of the third session (E/779 and 
ld.1) was considered during the seventh session 
the Council atthe 180th and 198th plenary 
etings on July 21 and August 13, and at the 47th 
54th meetings of the Council’s Social Committee 
m July 27 to 30 and on August 2 and 4. The 
tious decisions taken by the Council are given 
low. 


CO-ORDINATION AND WORK PROGRAM 


‘The Social Commission at its second session ap- 
ved certain principles and procedures for co- 
ination between the programs of the specialized 

encies and the Social Commission and decided to 

t up an Advisory Committee on Planning and 
>-ordination to consult with the Secretary-General 
id the representatives of the specialized agencies, 
id to prepare recommendations on “practical ways 
id means of achieving in the general field of social 
licy, co-ordination of activities of the Secretariat 
id of the specialized agencies”, in accordance with 
le principles it had approved and on “urgent 
tivities in the social welfare field, particularly as 
gards family and child welfare”, not falling within 
le competence of any existing specialized agency 
E/578). 

The Council, at its 125th to 127th plenary meet- 
1gs on February 3 and 4, its 171st plenary meeting 
a March 10 and the 23rd and 42nd meetings of its 
ocial Committee on February 10 and March 5, 
ebated the advisability of setting up such a com- 
littee. Some representatives held that questions of 
9-ordination were the concern of the Council it- 
If, that the tendency to create additional organs 
10uld be discouraged and that the proposed Ad- 
isoty Committee, being composed of only seven 
embers of the Social Commission, was not rep- 
esentative. Others maintained that the Social Com- 
lission had acted quite properly in deciding to 
st up the Advisory Committee, particularly in 
iew of the Commission’s large field of activity, 
od emphasized that co-ordination at all levels was 
mportant. The Council at its 71st plenary meeting 
m March 10 adopted, by 12 votes to 2, with 2 
bstentions, a resolution (122(VI)E) noting the 
ction of the Social Commission in setting up the 
\dvisory Committee and drawing the Commission’s 
ttention to the action with respect to co-ordination 
aken by the Council at its sixth session.®’ The reso- 
ution requested the Commission to submit to the 
Souncil at its seventh session: 
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“(a) The proposed work programme of the Com- © 
mission, arranged in an order of priority; 

“(b) A statement of those gaps and overlaps with re- 
spect to the proposed work programme of the Commis- 
sion and of other bodies to which the Council should 
give attention; 

“(c) Such recommendations as the Commission deems 
appropriate with respect to solutions concerning specific 
gaps and overlaps; 

“(d) An evaluation of the contribution to its work 
made by the above-mentioned Committee and the need 
for re-establishing it in the future.” 


The Social Commission, at its third session in 
March 1948 considered the report (E/CN.5/46) 
prepared by its Advisory Committee on Planning 
and Co-otdination, and concluded that a study of 
the proposed work programs of the Commission 
and of other bodies operating in the social field 
indicated little if any overlapping (E/779). 

In respect of gaps, the Commission concluded 
that there were no specialized agencies which had 
been specifically entrusted with activities in the 
fields of social welfare services, including family 
and child welfare and prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders. It concluded that the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations must assume primary 
responsibility for promoting effective interim 
undertakings in these fields. 

The Commission therefore recommended the 
following order of priorities for its work program 
(E/779): 

(1) Social welfare services, including family, youth 
and child welfare. 

(2) Prevention of crime and treatment of offenders. 

(3) Prostitution and traffic in women and children 
and in obscene publications. 

(4) Migration.” 

(5) Housing and town and country planning.” 

(6) Standards of living. 


The Council at its seventh session (50th and 
51st meetings of the Social Committee on July 29 
and 30) discussed the Social Commission’s recom- 
mendations for its work program for 1948-49, and 
in its resolution 155(VII)B, adopted at its 198th 
plenary meeting, by 15 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions, approved the Commission's recommenda- 
tions. It suggested, however, that the order of 
priorities be altered so far as required by the Coun- 
cil’s resolution 155(VII)E of August 13, 1948 
(see below), relating to the draft Convention of 
1937 for Suppressing the Exploitation of the 
Prostitution of Others. Action taken under these 
headings in the period under review (July 1, 1947, 
to September 21, 1948) is summarized below. 


See pp. 676-78. 
See pp. 641-44. 
See pp. 654-56. 
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-b. ApDyISORY SOCIAL WELFARE FUNCTIONS 


The General Assembly on December 14, 1946, 
adopted a resolution (58(I) )1°° authorizing the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to make provision, with 
the co-operation of the specialized agencies where 
appropriate, for continuing the advisory social wel- 
fare functions of UNRRA. In particular, it author- 
ized him to make provisions for: expert assistance 
to governments on welfare services; fellowships for 
training officials in social welfare; advice, demon- 
stration and instruction in connection with the 
manufacture of prosthetic appliances and the voca- 
tional training of physically handicapped persons, 
and the furnishing of demonstration equipment; 
and the provision of technical publications. 


(1) Criteria for Receiving Requests for Services 

The Temporary Social Welfare Committee, 
established by the Social Commission at its first 
session,1°1 as requested by the Social Commission, 
recommended (E/CN.5/25) certain criteria as the 
basis for receiving requests for services from gov- 
ernments: 

“1. The basic consideration should be the established 
need of the applicant country for the services in question. 

“2. Great weight should be given, in assessing the 
need of the applicant country, to the value of continuity 
in the welfare services performed by UNRRA during the 
last quarter of the calendar year 1946. 

“3. The bulk of the monies available should be used 
for States which received assistance from UNRRA. 

“4. Some of the monies available should also be 
used for those United Nations Member States which re- 
ceived no assistance from UNRRA, but which, being less 
developed areas, need social welfare services. 

“5. Tentative allocation of the monies available should 
be made by the Secretariat to each of the foregoing 
groups of countries, but keeping in reserve during the 
first few months an amount of $100,000 (out of the total 
amount of $670,000) for subsequent allocations to either 
or both groups mentioned in paragraphs 3 and 4.” 


(2) Progress Report Submitted to the Council’s Fifth 
Session 

The Secretary-General submitted a progress 
report (E/458) to the fifth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the implementation 
of the General Assembly’s resolution. The report 
reviewed the measures taken by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by which eleven countries were being provided 
with social welfare experts, twelve with fellowships, 
nine with assistance in physical rehabilitation pro- 
grams and six with technical publications useful in 
training social welfare workers. Two seminars for 
social welfare officials of Latin American countries 
were being conducted, and films for the training of 


social welfare workers in India were being pro- 
duced. 
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(3) Consideration at the C ouncil’s Fifth Session o 
the Advisory Social Welfare Program 

The report was considered by the Council at 1 
95th and 107th plenary meetings on July 25 
August 6, and by its Social Committee at its 
teenth and seventeenth meetings on July 30 
August 4, 1947. 

In the discussions of the question in the Counc 
and Social Committee, various representatives, in 
cluding those of China, the United States, Fram 
India and the Netherlands, felt that the sock 
welfare program should be continued. The rep 
sentative of Norway expressed the view that 
program should be widened to benefit all Memb 
of the United Nations and not merely those whid 
had been receiving assistance from UNRRA. Th 
representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the Byelorussia 
S.S.R., while recognizing that, if needed, such ad 
visory social welfare services should be continue 
during 1948, nevertheless thought that the expense 
of such services should be covered by the countrie 
to which the services were extended. The repre 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. an 
New Zealand considered that the report should b 
studied by the Social Commission before any del 
inite action was taken on it. 

Proposals were submitted by China (E/AC7/ 
W.16), Norway (E/AC.7/28) and verbally b 
India and the United Kingdom. A drafting com 
mittee of the Social Committee composed of repre 
sentatives of these States, and of the U.S.S.R. an 
the United States, evolved a joint resolutio 
(E/AC.7/34), which with minor textual change 
was approved by 13 votes to 1, with 1 abstentior 
by the Social Committee of the Council (E/520) 
The Council, however, decided by 8 votes to — 
with 3 abstentions, to delete the second paragrap 
of this draft resolution, which read: 

“Recognizes that the Member nations of the Unite 


Nations should, if interested, share the benefits of Ai 
visory Social Welfare Services.” 


By varying votes the Council adopted the remait 
ing paragraphs of the resolution. 

The resolution as a whole (78(V) ) was adopte 
by 16 votes to 1, with 1 abstention, at the 1071 
plenary meeting on August 6. It took note of th 
Secretary-General’s report; requested the Soci 
Commission at its next session to review the repo 
and to make further recommendations concernit 


1%See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p 
161-62. 


See ibid., p. 515. 


nd concerning future programs and the best 
ods of financing them; and requested the 
etary-General to consult with the Social Com- 
sion and, in the light of its recommendations, to 
the budgetary provision which he had made 
ese services in 1948. 


) Recommendations of the Commission at Its 

Second Session 

‘he Social Commission at its second session 
mmended (E/578) that the program provided 
resolution 58(1I) of the General Assembly be 
tinued during 1948, and that, as far as the future 
tams were concerned, the following considera- 
1s be kept in mind: (a) the type of service to 
endered should be decided in consultation and 
ement with the government concerned; (b) 
te should be close co-operation with the special- 
agencies (including the United Nations Inter- 
ional Children’s Emergency Fund); (c) 
tinued service to individual countries, and the 
acter of the program as a whole, should be 
ed upon reports to the United Nations by the 
ipient countries and upon joint appraisal by the 
ited Nations and the recipient countries of the 
ue of the services rendered; and (d) the possi- 
ity of financial participation by recipient coun- 
2s should be constantly explored. 


) Consideration by the Council at lis Sixth Session 


The question was discussed at the 25th meeting 
the Council’s Social Committee on February 11, 
48. Representatives felt that it was necessary to 
un for a long-term program of advisory social 
Ifare services. The Australian and French repre- 
itatives stressed that the exchange of fellowships 
ould be as broadly international as possible, and 
e French and the U.S.S.R. representatives thought 
at the technical consultants should be mote care- 
lly selected. The U.S.S.R. representative proposed 
at the Secretary-General, in rendering advisory 
tvices, should be guided by the principle that 
penditure on advisory social welfare services 
ould be refunded by the governments of countries 
king for such assistance. The Council at its 157th 
enary meeting on March 3, by 13 votes, with 1 
stention, adopted a resolution which had been 
oposed by the United States (122(VI)B), 
questing 


ne Social Commission to submit to the Council at its 
venth session a recommendation as to whether the ad- 
sory social welfare services should be continued in 
49; and, if continuation is recommended, to submit 
rther recommendations regarding the extent, administra- 
mn and methods of financing of these services, together 
ith supporting facts.” 
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(6) Report on Services Rendered during 1947 and 
Requested for 1948 


The Social Commission at its third session re- 
viewed the measures taken by the Secretary- 
General to implement resolution 58(1)—i.e., the 
requests for services which had been received for 
1948; and the appraisals of services rendered which 
had been submitted by recipient governments 


(E/CN.5/48). 
During 1947, services were furnished as follows: 
Number of 
Services Countries 
Consultants oe 
Fellowships 12 
Prosthetics 8 
Literature 6 
Films 10 
Seminars : 20% 


The details of the services were as follows 
(E/779): 

(a) Provision of Experts to Governments —Ten 
governments requested the services of experts to 
furnish advisory services in such fields of social 
welfare as: 


General welfare administration; 

Training in social welfare; 

Public assistance; 

Community organization; 

Social rehabilitation of physically handicapped persons; 
Administration of institutions; 

Mass feeding; 

Social service to invalids and convalescents. 


The United Nations was able to furnish 24 social 
welfare consultants to meet such requests. These 
consultants were secured from seven different coun- 
tries. They served varying periods of time, depend- 
ing upon the wishes of the Government requesting 
the services and the nature of the assignment. 

(b) Fellowships—tiIn the 1947 program, 124 
Fellowships were awarded to twelve countries, and 
the Fellows observed in ten different countries. The 
fields of observation were as follows: 


Child welfare, including maternal and child care, child 
guidance; 

Juvenile delinquency; 

Other aspects of social welfare with children; 

Community organization; 

Employment service; 

General welfare, including welfare administration; 

Psychiatric social work; 

Public assistance; 

Social aspects of health; 

Social aspects of housing; 

Social insurance; 


1Ten countries requested consultants, but one request 
was received late, after all available funds had been al- 
located. 

18Twenty Latin American countries participated in two 
seminars. 
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Social research; 

Social welfare training; 

Vocational guidance; 

Vocational rehabilitation, including physical rehabilita- 
tion, vocational training, manufacture of prosthetics; 

Welfare programs in industry; 

Welfare legislation. 


(c) Demonstration Equipment and Supplies for 
Training Purposes—Demonstration supplies for 
the social rehabilitation of physically disabled per- 
sons were provided to eight countries in 1947. 

‘A film, First Steps, for use in training social wel- 
fare workers in the social rehabilitation of physically 
disabled children, was produced by the United 
Nations in the following languages: Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, Greek, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Spanish, 
Czech. 

Two films for training child welfare workers 
were produced in India for use in that country. 

Six governments of Member States, in the group 
of war-devastated countries, requested technical 
literature in various aspects of social welfare. 

Two seminars on social welfare were organized 
and conducted in Latin America. On the invitation 
of the Governments of Colombia and Uruguay, the 
seminars were held in Medellin and in Monte- 
video, with all twenty Latin American countries 
participating. An international staff directed study 
groups in which welfare problems of common in- 
terest to the Latin American countries were dis- 
cussed. 

(d) Services Requested during 1948—As of 
April 1, 1948, services had been tequested as 
follows: 


Number of 
Services Countries 
Consultants eye 
Fellowships ile 
Prosthetics 4 
Literature 7 
Films and/or Kf film catalogs 3 
Seminars pays 


(7) Consideration by the Social Commission at Its 
Third Session 

The Commission, having noted the substantial 
increase in requests for services, not only from gov- 
ernments which had previously received such ser- 
vices, but also from other governments in need of 
such services, and the increased financial participa- 
tion on the part of receiving governments, recom- 
mended to the Council a resolution (E/779) 
requesting the General Assembly to approve con- 
tinuance of the Advisory Social Welfare Services 
during 1949, and to stipulate that the funds pro- 
vided for the services in 1949 should be at least 
equal to those appropriated for 1948. 
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The Commission also recommended that the 
lowing considerations should be kept in min 
carrying out the advisory social welfare services: 

“(a) The type of service to be rendered under Reso 
tion 58(1) of the General Assembly shall be decided 
consultation and in agreement with the Goyernme 
concerned; é 

“(b) There shall be close co-operation with the 5 
cialized agencies'” in order to avoid overlapping in 
ices rendered and to ensure that all related activities 
mutually benefited; 

“(c) Continued service to individual countries and t 
character of the programme as a whole should be bas 
upon reports to the United Nations by the recipie 
countries and upon joint appraisal by the United Natic 
and the recipient countries of the value of the servi 
rendered; 

“(d) The possibility of financial participation — 
recipient countries shall be constantly explored.” 

(8) Discussion at the Council’s Seventh Session 

The recommendations were considered at t 
47th meeting of the Social Committee on July” 
and the 198th plenary meeting of the Council | 
August 13, 1948. 

While the view was generally expressed that t 
advisory social welfare services of the United IK 
tions were important and also that it was desiral 
to increase the contributions from recipient cou 
tries, opinion was divided as to the scale on whi 
the program should be continued during 1949, a 
how far participating countries could contribute 
it. The Chinese, Brazilian, Lebanese, Venezueli 
Australian and New Zealand representatives, wh 
agreeing that recipient countries should pay 
much as possible, emphasized the importance 
continued United Nations assistance in this pi 
gram, which they thought should be continued | 
at least the same scale as the 1948 program. T 
representatives of the Netherlands, Denmark, t 
United States, France and Venezuela drew attenti 
to the different financial situations of various cov 
tries and thought that their capacity to pay shot 
be taken into account. The representatives of Cz 
ada and the United Kingdom stressed the imp 
tance of putting the program on a self-supporti 
basis and were in favor of a token reduction in t 
estimates for it. The representative of Pola 
thought that the program should be continued 
1949, but reserved his position concerning its cc 


*Possible requests for consultants from two additio 
countries. 

*Possible requests for fellowships from one additio 
country. 

*Tatin American countries were to participate in t 
seminars, and seven Arab League countries were to p 
ticipate in one seminar. 

Tt was specified that for the purposes of this reso 
tion the term “specialized agencies’ was to include | 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fu 


nuance in 1950. The representatives of the 
S.S.R. and the Byelorussian S,S.R. stressed the 
ed for economy, and considered that the program 
ad been extended beyond its original framework 
f£ supplying aid to devastated and under-developed 
untries and that, if the program was continued 
uring 1949, recipient governments should bear 
e cost. A U.S.S.R. proposal to this effect was 
efeated in the Social Committee by 13 votes to 2, 
ith 2 abstentions. A Canadian proposal to delete 
e paragraph referring to the financial provision 
or the services, on the ground that this question 
hould be left for consideration by the General 
ssembly, was defeated in the Social Committee by 
votes to 7, with 1 abstention. A United States 
roposal to delete the words “at least” from the 
lause providing that the funds should be at least 
qual to those appropriated for 1948, was rejected 
n the Social Committee by 8 votes to 6, with 3 
bstentions. 
The U.S.S.R. representative doubted the wisdom 
f continuing the consultant services, since these 
functions were of a temporary character, and pro- 
osed that the Secretary-General should be asked to 
utnish Membets with a report on the work of the 
onsultants from 1946 to date, so that the Social 
ommission might study the report and the com- 
ments on it from Member Governments. This pro- 
posal was accepted in the Social Committee by 8 
votes to 4, with 5 abstentions. 

The Danish representative suggested that it 
should not be left to individual countries to choose 
the country of destination for their nationals hold- 
ing United Nations Fellowships, but that the Sec- 
tetariat, or a special committee, should make a 
study to determine which countries were most suit- 
able and establish a priority among them. The 
French tepresentative supported this suggestion 
and thought that there should be an equitable 
sharing of the services from the point of view of 
the nationality of the consultants sent and the 
Nationality of the Fellows nominated and of the 
recipient countries. 

The Council at its 198th plenary meeting on 
August 15, on the recommendation of the Social 
Committee, adopted by 11 votes to 0, with 7 ab- 
stentions, resolution 155( VII) A. In this resolution 
the Council: 

“Recommends to the General Assembly: 

“(a) That the advisory social welfare services be 
continued during 1949; 

“(b) That the programme should include the same 
basic services as were carried on in 1948; 


“(c) That, in the administration of the programme, 
the policies and procedures carried on in 1948 be con- 
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tinued, as adapted in accordance with recommendations 
made by the Social Commission at its third session; 

“(d) That the services provided in 1949 should be 
approximately within the same scope as those provided 
in 1948. 

“Requests the Secretary-General: 

“(a) To submit to all Member countries a complete 
report on the work of consultants in the various countries 
from 1946 until the present time, in order that the Social 
Commission at its fourth session may be able to study 
such a report and any comments thereon which may be 
made by Member countries of the United Nations; 

“(b) To continue and intensify his efforts to bring 
about increased financial participation on the part of 
recipient Governments, and to report from time to time 
to the Council on the success of his efforts.” 


c. FAMILY, CHILD AND YOUTH WELFARE 


° (1) Child Welfare Program 

The Social Commission at its second session 
adopted a resolution (E/578) on a child welfare 
program, recommending that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in undertaking the functions formerly exer- 
cised by the League of Nations in the field of child 
welfare, continue the regular publication of the 
legislative series on child welfare and of the sum- 
mary of the annual reports submitted by govern- 
ments, and that the Secretariat in carrying out the 
studies necessary for the implementation of the 
program should give priority to the following sub- 
jects: 

(1) The organization and administration of child 
and youth welfare services; 

(2) Preparation of documentation on the Declaration 
of Geneva, referring in particular to any change or ad- 
ditions which it might be considered necessary to make 
with a view to its acceptance as the United Nations 
Charter of the Rights of the Child; 

(3) The principles underlying the treatment of family 
and child problems; the desirability of international con- 
ventions on certain aspects of these subjects; and the 
status and protection of destitute and stateless children. 

At its sixth session the Council, after a discus- 
sion largely concerned with the question of refugee 
children (see below), at its 156th plenary meeting 
on March 1, 1948, adopted resolution 122(VI) A 
approving the Social Commission’s resolution on 
a child welfare program and requesting it to give 
priority to questions of child welfare. The Coun- 
cil requested the Secretary-General: 

“to study the desirability of combining the Legislative 
and Administrative Series on Child Welfare published by 
the League of Nations with the summary of the annual 
reports submitted to Governments, in a single compre- 
hensive annual report on legislative, administrative and 
other developments in child welfare within Member 


countries, and to report thereon to the Social Commis- 
sion at its third session.” 


At its third session (E/779, p. 28) the Social 
Commission adopted the family, child and youth 
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welfare work program set out by its Advisory 
Committee on Planning and Co-ordination (E/- 
CN.5/46). This program provided for: 

“(1) Publication of an annual report on child and 
youth welfare, based on information received from Gov- 
etnments: publication of a social welfare legislative 
series; 

“(2) Note on the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child (Declaration of Geneva); 

“(3) Development of Information and Technical Ref- 
erence Centre in continuation of the League of Nations 
Child’s Welfare Information Centre; 

“(4) Report on youth guidance and questionnaire to 
be sent to youth organizations; 

“(5) Study on the welfare of child war-victims, in- 
cluding re-education of children physically, mentally or 
morally handicapped; 

“(6) Study of preventive and rehabilitative family 
social services; special social services for children and for 
handicapped groups; 

*“(7) Study of programmes of family assistance (other 

than family allowances proper) such as financial assistance 
and other economic measures for improving the condi- 
tions of families, e.g., adjustment of taxation, housing 
facilities and priorities, reduced rents, reduced clothing 
costs, community feeding places, food stamp systems.” 


To this program the Commission added two 
projects, calling for the study of: (a) needs of 
homeless children in their native country, and (b) 
methods of administering assistance and social 
services for needy families. 

It recommended that the Secretary-General pur- 
sue the study of the proposed Charter of the Rights 
of the Child “in consultation with Governments 
and interested organizations, in such a way that, 
whilst giving great weight to the principles of the 
Geneva Declaration, he should consider such ad- 
ditional significant principles as would transform 
the document into a United Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child, embodying the main features 
of the newer conception of child welfare, and re- 
port thereon to the fourth session of the Social 
Commission”. The Commission also adopted the 
proposal to combine in a single publication the 
summary of the legislative series on child welfare 
and the summary of annual reports submitted by 
governments. 

At its seventh session, the Council, in resolution 
155 (VII) B, adopted by 15 votes to 0 at the 198th 
plenary meeting on August 13, 1948, concurred 
in the recommendation of the Social Commission 
concerning the responsibility of the Social Com- 
mission and the United Nations Secretariat in the 
field of family, youth and child welfare. 


(2) Question of Refugee Children 
At its sixth session the Council’s discussions on 
the report of the second session of the Social Com- 
mission (at the 126th and 156th plenary meetings 
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on February 4 and March 1, and the 23rd, 24th 
and 29th meetings of the Social Committee ot 
February 10 and 17, 1948) were largely concernec 
with the question of refugee children. 

The U.SS.R. representative stressed the im 
portance of the repatriation of homeless orphan 
who, as a result of enemy occupation of their coun 
tries found themselves in Germany and Westert 
Europe. He proposed (E/AC.7/44) that thi 
Council should recommend that urgent measure 
be taken to return such children to their homelan« 
and requested the Secretary-General to report t 
the Council’s seventh session on the fulfilment o 
such measures. This proposal was supported by th 
Polish and Byelorussian representatives. 

The Lebanese representative proposed (E/ 
AC.7/45) that the Secretary-General should b 
asked to report on the situation of such children t 
the seventh session of the Council, so that th 
Council could decide on the possibility, advisabil 
ity or necessity for their urgent repatriation. Thi 
United Kingdom representative thought that any 
resolution on the question should refer to the Gen 
eral Assembly resolution 136(II)1°° dealing witl 
the question of refugees and submitted an amend 
ment to the Lebanese proposal (E/AC.7/50) t 
the effect that, in order that this resolution migh 
be implemented, the Secretary-General should asl 
the International Refugee Organization to suppl 
a report for submission to the Council’s seventl 
session giving the steps taken or contemplated fo 
dealing with the problem and recommendations ot 
what should be done to hasten a final solution. Thi 
United States representative thought that a stud! 
such as that proposed by the Lebanese representa 
tive should be undertaken in collaboration witl 
IRO. He proposed a draft resolution (E/AC.7/51. 
to the effect that the Secretary-General should in 
clude in his report, under the General Assembly’ 
resolution 136(IL) of November 17 on the prog 
ress of repatriation and resettlement of refugees, 
specific account of the situation of children and th 
measures taken or contemplated on their behall 
After a sub-committee had failed to reconcile th 
vatious points of view (E/AC.7/55), the Socia 
Committee and the Council at its 156th plenar 
meeting adopted by 15 votes, with 3 abstentions, 
joint United Kingdom-United States draft resolu 
tion (E/AC.7/57) with certain amendments. 

The U.S.S.R., Byelorussian and Polish represent 
atives opposed the resolution on the ground that 
further study of the question was unnecessary an 
would further delay the repatriation of the chil 
dren, and that the question should be dealt witl 


See General Assembly, pp. 128-29. 


f 
independently of the general problem of refugees. 
The first part of the resolution (122(VI)A) re- 
ferred to the child welfare program proposed by 
the Social Commission (see above). The second 
jpatt of the Council’s resolution reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, furthermore, 
"Recognizing the urgent need for a speedy solution of 
jthe problem of children left in foreign countries as a 
result of the war, and 
"Taking note of the request of the General Assembly 
‘at its second session by resolution 136(II) of 17 Novem- 
} ber 1947 that ‘the Secretary-General submit, in collab- 
ba with the Director-General of the International 
Refugee Organization, or the Executive Secretary of its 
Preparatory Commission, a report on the progress and 
prospect of repatriation, resettlement and immigration of 
the refugees and displaced persons, for consideration by 
the Economic and Social Council at its seventh session’, 
"Requests that there be included in this report a 
specific account of the situation of children removed from 
their country of origin during the course of the war, and 
om measures taken or contemplated on their behalf as 
provided by Annex I, Part I, paragraph 4 of the General 
Assembly resolution 62(1) °° and recommendations on 
what can be done to accelerate a final solution.” 


d. PREVENTION OF CRIME AND TREATMENT OF 


_ OFFENDERS 


(1) Topics Suitable for International Inquiry 
he Economic and Social Council, at its fourth 
ession (resolution 43(IV)), requested the Sec- 
tetary-General to submit, at a future session of the 
Social Commission, a report on the prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders indicating pro- 
posals suitable for international action and how 
they could effectively be carried out. A question- 
faire on the state of crime and the treatment of 
offenders during the last ten years was drawn up 
and distributed to all Member States in May 1947, 
and a preliminary report, prepared on the basis 
of the replies received, was approved in principle 
by the Social Commission at its second session 
(£/578). 

The Social Commission also asked the Secretary- 
General, in making a study for a plan of action, 
tO give priority to the development of a plan for 
the collection, analysis and distribution of infor- 
mation already available in Member nations te- 
garding crime causation, prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders, and urged him to call upon 
experts to assist the Secretariat on an ad hoc basis 
On specific aspects of the problem which could not 
be referred to any existing specialized agency. 

The Economic and Social Council at its sixth 
session decided that no action was required from 
it on this resolution of the Social Commission, but 
€ngaged in a discussion on the question of co- 
Operation between the Social Commission and the 


a 
. 


ie: 
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International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 
(see below). 

The plan outlined by the Secretariat was sub- 
sequently submitted for comment to the leading 
organizations working in this field. Collaboration 
was established with the interested specialized 
agencies. The World Health Organization ap- 
pointed an expert to prepare a report on the 
medical and psychiatric aspects of crime and the 
treatment of offenders. 

On the basis of the material collected, the Secre- 
tariat drew up a list of topics which it suggested as 


- suitable for international inquiry. The revised plan 


of study was reviewed and adopted with certain 
modifications by the Social Commission during its 
third session. The list of topics enumerated in the 
resolution approved by the third session of the 
Social Commission is as follows (E/779): 

(a) The problem of juvenile delinquency in all its 
phases, including the study of advanced legislation on 
the subject; 

(b) Medical, psychiatric and social examination of 
adult offenders before sentence is passed; 

(c) Probation; 

(d) Fines, also in connection with short-term im- 
prisonment; 

(e) Open penitentiary institutions; 

(f) Habitual offenders; 

(g) A general inquiry into the functions of the med- 
ical, psychological and social sciences in dealing with the 
problems of delinquency and crime; 

(h) The training of staff for penal institutions; 

(i) Criminal statistics, with a view to a report on 
the state of crime. 


Preliminary reports were undertaken on item 
(c) and on item (i), based on replies from gov- 
ernments. A preliminary study was also under- 
taken relating to item (a). 

At the seventh session of the Council the U.S.S.R. 
representative, supported by the Byelorussian rep- 
resentative, criticized the items proposed for study 
as being domestic rather than international ques- 
tions. He proposed an amendment in the Social 
Committee and in the Council (E/AC.7/W.33) 
to limit the range of study to (1) questions on 
which relevant decisions by international organ- 
izations already existed, such as “measures to be 
taken against propaganda and the inciters of a 
new war’ and genocide (which had been dealt 
with in General Assembly resolutions), and (2) 
questions on which relevant international conven- 
tions existed, such as slavery, narcotic drugs and 
the suppression of the traffic in women and chil- 


ras Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
816. 
“°For consideration of the question of refugees at the 
Council’s seventh session, see pp. 645-46. 
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dren and of obscene publications. The United 
Kingdom and French representatives felt that 
these matters wete already being dealt with and 
that an international exchange of views on the pre- 
vention of crime and the treatment of offenders 
would be valuable. The U.S.S.R. proposal, after 
being rejected in separate paragraph by paragraph 
votes in the Social Committee, was rejected by the 
Council at its 198th plenary meeting on August 
13 by 14 votes to 3, with 1 abstention. 
(2) Question of the Creation of a Committee of 
Experts 

The Council in its resolution 122 (VI) F, adopted 
at its sixth session (172nd plenary meeting on 
March 10, 1948), requested the Social Commission 
to report to the Council’s seventh session on how 
international activities in the field of prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offenders could best 
be carried out. 

The Commission recommended to the Council 
that in order to carry out the suggested program 
and having regard to international and national or- 
ganizations with interests and competence in this 
field, a group of experts should be convened not 
more than once a year to advise the Secretary-Gen- 
etal and the Social Commission in formulating 
policies and a ptogram. 

The recommendations of the Social Commission 
were considered at the seventh session, at the 47th, 
48th and 50th meetings of the Social Committee 
on July 27 and 29 and at the 198th plenary meet- 
ing on August 13, 1948. 

The creation of a committee of experts was 
supported by the United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuelan and Lebanese representatives. The 
U.S.S.R., Polish and Byelorussian representatives 
thought that it was not necessary to set up a spe- 
cial advisory group, since the Secretariat could, if 
necessary, consult experts. The Australian repre- 


sentative thought that a yearly meeting might be 


too ambitious. He also thought that it was diffi- 
cult to create the committee until the organizations 
concerned had been consulted concerning thé work 
they were doing and whether the necessary ex- 
perts could in fact be assembled, a view shared by 
the French representative. 

The Canadian and Danish representatives sug- 
gested that the Committee should be convened in 
1949, after which it could be decided if it should 
be maintained. A Danish amendment to this ef- 
fect was approved by the Social Committee at its 
48th meeting by 9 votes to 3, with 5 abstentions. 

The Social Committee rejected by 12 votes to 
4, with 1 abstention, a U.S.S.R. proposal to delete 
the operative part of the resolution. 
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At its 198th plenary meeting on August 13 1 
Council, by 15 votes to 3, adopted resoluti 
155 (VII) C, as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council 

“Endorses the opinion of the Social Commission tl 
in view of the importance of the study, on an internati 
al basis, of the problem of the prevention of crime < 
treatment of offenders, the United Nations should 
sume leadership in promoting this activity, having 
gard to international and national organizations wh 
have interests-and competence in this field, and mak 
the fullest use of their knowledge and experience; 

“Requests the Secretary-General, subject to budget 
limitations, to convene in 1949 a group of internatiot 
ly recognized experts not to exceed seven in number < 
selected by him in such a way that the constitution of 
group maintains an international character, to act in 
honorary capacity as an advisory body and to advise 
Secretary-General and the Social Commission in devis 
and formulating policies and programmes appropriate 

“(a) The study on an international basis of 
problem of prevention of crime and the treatment 
offenders; and 

“(b) International action in this field.” 


(3) Question of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission (IPPC) 

At its sixth session, at the 30th and 40th me 
ings of its Social Committee on February 18 a 
March 3, and at its 172nd plenary meeting 
March 10, 1948, the Council discussed the qu 
tion of co-operation between the Social Comm 
sion and the International Penal and Penitenti: 
Commission. 

The Commission had decided at its first sessi 
that it could not give effect to the Council's 
quest that it consult with the International Pe 
and Penitentiary Commission (IPPC) so long 
that Commission had not severed its relations w 
the Franco Government and this action had b 
approved by the Economic and Social Council 
its fourth session in March 1947 (resolut: 
43 (IV) ).4 

The Commission had subsequently been 
formed that Spain had withdrawn from the IP 
in order that the IPPC might collaborate with 
United Nations. The Polish, U.S.S.R., Byelor 
sian, French and Venezuelan representatives - 
pressed the view that Spain was still a member 
the IPPC, since its withdrawal was conditional 
the IPPC entering into an agreement with © 
United Nations. It was pointed out that unless 
amended its constitution the IPPC had no poy 
to expel Spain. A Polish proposal that the quest: 
should be referted back to the Social Commiss 
for consideration at its third session was reject 

Various representatives, including those of N 
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Zealand, the United States and the United King- 
dom, felt that it was clear that Spain was no longer 
a member of the IPPC. It was decided on the mo- 
| tion of the Australian representative to ask the 
| Secretariat for a legal opinion on the question. 

After taking into account the legal opinion of 
} the Secretariat that Spain was not now a member 
}of the IPPC (E/AC.7/66), the Council at its 
| sixth session at the 172nd plenary meeting on 
March 10, 1948, adopted by 11 votes to 5, with 1 
| abstention, an amended form of a resolution which 
| had been proposed by New Zealand (E/AC.7/- 
70). In its resolution (122(VI)F) the Council: 

“Requests the Social Commission to ugdertake con- 
sultations with the IPPC provided and s@long as the 
Franco Government is not readmitted to membership 
| of the Commission; 

“Draws the attention of the Social Commission to the 
Secretary-General’s recommendation that to acquire ef- 
| fective control of admissions and of the right to expel 
| members the IPPC should give consideration to the 
question of revising its constitutional regulations, and 
that the above-mentioned consultations should include 

consideration of such revision; 

“Requests the Social Commission to report to the Coun- 
cil at its seventh session on the result of these consulta- 
Mons... .” 


At its third session the Social Commission noted 
| that the question of amending the constitutional 

es of the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission to control the admission and expul- 
sion of members had been placed on the agenda of 
its next meeting. Subsequently, the Director of 
the Division of Social Affairs of the Secretariat in- 
formed the Council’s Social Committee that the 
Secretary-General of the IPPC had circularized its 
members concerning the proposed modifications of 
its constitution, informing them that if a majority 
signified their assent, the amendments would come 
into force; 23 out of 26 members had signified 
their assent. 

In the Council’s discussions at the seventh ses- 
sion a Danish proposal, supported by the Canadian 
and Venezuelan representatives, that discussion of 
the question of the formation of a Committee of 
Experts should be adjourned until after the forth- 
coming meeting of the IPPC was rejected by the 
Social Committee by 10 votes to 3. The United 
Kingdom representative proposed an amendment 
to mention the IPPC specifically in the Council’s 
fesolution in view of the IPPC’s work for the re- 
habilitation of prisoners. The French representa- 
tive, supported by other representatives, thought 
that this organization should not be singled out 
for special mention, since there were other im- 
portant inter-governmental organizations which 
Studied these questions and in view of the IPPC’s 
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questionable policy with regard to Franco Spain. 
The United Kingdom amendment was rejected by 
9 votes to 3, with 5 abstentions, in the Council’s 
Social Committee and the Council at its 198th 
plenary meeting adopted resolution 155(VII)C 
(see text of resolution above). 


é, PREVENTION OF PROSTITUTION AND THE 
SUPPRESSION OF TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 

(1) International Conventions on Traffic in Women 
and Children and on Obscene Publications 

(a) TRANSFER OF LEAGUE OF NATION’S FUNCTIONS 

The Economic and Social Council, in its resolu- 
tion 2/10 of June 21, 1946, directed the’ Social 
Commission to “consider the best way of carrying 
on the functions undertaken by the League with 
reference to traffic in women and children and all 
measures designed to prevent such traffic”. Acting 
upon the Social Commission’s report of February 
11, 1947, the Council requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, on March 29, 1947 (resolution 43 (IV) ), to 
take the necessary steps to transfer to the United 
Nations the functions formerly exercised by the 
League of Nations under the Conventions of Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, and October 11, 1933, relating 
to the suppression of the traffic in women and chil- 
dren, and the Convention of September 12, 1923, 
relating to the suppression of the circulation of 
and traffic in obscene publications. The Council 
recommended that the Secretary-General adopt the 
procedure followed in regard to a similar transfer 
of functions under the conventions on narcotic 
drugs.11” 

The Secretary-General submitted to the fifth 
session of the Council a memorandum (E/444) 
to which were appended two draft resolutions and 
two draft protocols intended to implement the 
transfer. The document had been communicated 
by the Secretary-General to the members of the 
Social Commission on June 16, 1947, with the re- 
quest that they comment on it, and a number of 
replies were before the Council at its fifth session. 

The Secretary-General’s report was discussed by 
the Council at its 99th and 117th plenary meetings 
on July 29 and August 14 and by the Council’s 
Social Committee at its 19th and 22nd meetings on 
August 6 and 12, 1947. A drafting committee of 
the Social Committee considered in detail the Sec- 
retary-General’s proposal and comments on these 
proposals made by the United Kingdom (E/509) 
and the United States (E/482), and submitted a 
draft protocol and resolution (E/540), which was 
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approved by the Council’s Social Committee at its 
22nd meeting on August 12 and by the Council 
at its 117th plenary meeting on August 14. The 
French tepresentative stated that his delegation 
approved the draft protocol subject to the same 
conditions as the Convention of 1933. The Byelo- 
russian and the U.S.S.R. representatives abstained 
from voting since their Governments were not pat- 
ties to the Conventions, but reserved the right to 
submit amendments at later stages, since not all 
governments had communicated their observations. 

In its resolution (81(V)) the Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly approve the 
assumption by the United Nations of the functions 
and powers previously exercised by the League of 
Nations under the Convention of September 30, 
1921, for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women 
and Children, the Convention of October 11, 1933, 
for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of 
Full Age and the Convention of September 12, 
1923, for the Suppression of the Circulation of and 
Traffic in Obscene Publications. 

The transfer to the United Nations of the func- 
tions exercised by the League of Nations under the 
Conventions of 1921 and 1933 relating to the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren, and the Convention of 1923 concerning the 
Suppression of the Circulation of and Traffic in 
Obscene Publications, was completed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in resolution 126(II),'° adopted 
on October 20, 1947. 


(b) TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS FORMERLY EXERCISED 
BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 

At the Council’s fifth session the French repre- 
sentative proposed that transfer to the United Na- 
tions should be made of the functions conferred 
on the Government of the French Republic under 
the International Agreement of May 18, 1904, for 
the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic, the 
International Convention of May 4, 1910, for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Traffic and the In- 
ternational Agreement of May 4, 1910, for the 
Suppression of Obscene Publications. A draft 
resolution to give effect to this proposal (E/- 
AC.7/36) was considered by the drafting com- 
mittee of the Council’s Social Committee. 

A resolution proposed by the drafting commit- 
tee (E/540) was approved by the Council’s Social 
Committee at its 22nd meeting on August 12 and 
by the Council at its 117th plenary meeting on 
August 14, 1947. 

In this resolution (82(V)), the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to present to the So- 
cial Commission at its first session in 1948 a re- 
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port on the questions concerning the transfet 
the United Nations of the functions formerly 
etcised by the French Government under the f 
vant international agreements and conventions 
requested the Social Commission to make rect 
mendations to the Economic and Social Counci 
a subsequent session as to whether such tran: 
was desirable and, if so, on the steps necessary 
implement it. 

At its seventh session, the Council discussed 
the 49th meeting of its Social Committee on J 
28 and its 198th plenary meeting on August 
1948, the best method of effecting the transfet 
the functifgas formerly exercised by the Fre 
Government. After considering the relative me 
of effecting the transfer by protocol or by 
“Hague method” and after rejecting by 13 vi 
to 2, with 2 abstentions, a U.S.S.R. proposal 1 
the transfer should be effected in accordance y 
the procedure provided for by General Assem 
resolution 126(IL), which had provided for 
transfer of League of Nations functions in ~ 
field, the Council by 15 votes to 2, with 1 absi 
tion, adopted resolution 155(VII)D, in whict 

“Directs the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
French Government, to prepare a protocol for the | 
pose of effecting the transfer of the said functions to 
United Nations and with the agreement of the Fre 
Government, to submit the protocol to the General 
sembly for its approval at its next regular session; 

“Recommends that, at its next regular session, 
General Assembly approve the assumption by the Un 
Nations of the functions exercised by the French Gov 
ment under the aforesaid instruments, and recomme 
that, at its next regular session, the General Assen 
consider the protocol drawn up by the Secretary-Gen 
for this purpose.” 


(c) UNIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMEN 
AND CONVENTIONS AND STUDY OF THE 1937 
DRAFT CONVENTION 


A Norwegian draft resolution (E/AC.7/: 
concerning the unification of the imternatic 
agreements and conventions for the suppress 
of traffic in women and children was conside 
by the Council at its fifth session. 

A resolution submitted by the drafting c 
mittee of the Council’s Social Committee was 
proved by the Social Committee at its 22nd mi 
ing on August 12, and by the Council at its 11 
plenary meeting on August 14. 

The resolution adopted by the Council (83 (V 
requested the Secretary-General to present to 
Social Commission at an early session a report ¢ 
cerning the unification of the following inte: 
tional agreements and conventions: 
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1. International Agreement of May 18, 1904, for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Traffic; 

2. International Convention of May 4, 1910, for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Traffic; 

3. International Convention of September 30, 1921, 
for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Chil- 


‘dren; and 


4, International Convention of October 11, 1933, for 
the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of Full Age. 

Resolution 43(IV), adopted by the Council at 
its fourth session,11* had instructed the Secretary- 
General to resume the study of the 1937 draft 


Convention regarding the Exploitation of the Pros- 


titution of Others, to make any necessary amend- 
ments in order to bring it up to date and to take 
account of changes in the general situation. The 
modifications proposed by the Secretariat were 
communicated to Member States and to a number 
of international organizations for their observa- 
tions. 

The Council considered the question at the 48th 
and 49th meetings of its Social Committee on July 
27 and 28, 1948. Two views were expressed— 
first, that it was desirable to remodel the Conven- 
tion and unify it with other international instru- 
ments dealing with the suppression of the white 
Slave traffic and of obscene publications; second, 
that this might cause undue delay, that the matter 
Was urgent, and that it would be better to restrict 
changes to the necessary adaptation of the Con- 
vention to make it refer to the United Nations and 
continue efforts to introduce desirable improve- 


“ments. Those supporting the view that the Con- 


vention should be remodelled felt that Members 
would be discouraged from signing the Convention 


as it stood if they knew that amendments to it 
were under consideration. 


The Social Committee by 12 votes, with 4 absten- 
tions, adopted a Canadian compromise amendment 
(E/AC.7/W.34), a French amendment (E/AC.- 
7/W.31), designed to minimize the delay, having 
been withdrawn in its favor. The Committee by 
16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, also adopted a 
United States verbal amendment to provide for 
consultation with non-governmental organizations. 
The revised draft resolution (155(VII) EI.) was 


‘unanimously approved by the Council at its 198th 


meeting on August 13, and reads as follows: 


"The Economic and Social Council, 

“Considering that in resolution 43(IV) of 29 March 
1947 the Council instructed the Secretary-General, inter 
alia, to resume the study of the 1937 draft Convention 
tegarding the exploitation of the prostitution of others, 
to make any necessary amendments in order to bring it 
up to date and to introduce any desirable improvement in 
view of the changes in the general situation since 1937, 

“Considering that in resolution 83(V) of 14 August 
1947 the Council requested the Social Commission to 
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consider the possibility of the unification of the 1937 
draft Convention and the existing instruments for the 
suppression of the traffic in women and children, namely: 

“1. International Agreement of 18 May 1904 for 
the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic; 

“2. International Convention of 4 May 1910 for 
the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic; 

“3. International Convention of 30 September 1921 
for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren; and 

“4, International Convention of 11 October 1933 
for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of Full 
Age; 

“Considering that developments in general conditions 
since 1937 make feasible the immediate formulation and 
conclusion of a new and comprehensive convention for 
the suppression of the traffic in women and children and 
the prevention of prostitution, and that such a convention 
should unify the above-mentioned instruments and also 
embody the substance of the 1937 draft Convention as 
well as any desirable improvement therein, 

“Requests the Secretary-General to prepare a draft of 
such a convention, to ascertain the views of Govern- 
ments and international organizations specialized in this 
field regarding this draft, and to submit the draft Con- 
vention and any views expressed to the Social Commis- 
sion at its fourth session; 

“Requests the Social Commission to give first priority 
to the examination of such a draft Convention and to 
submit its views thereon to the Council not later than the 
ninth session of the Council; 

“Suggests to the Social Commission that, in the event 
of it finding that it cannot complete its task in the time 
at its disposal, it should submit for the consideration of 
the Council at its ninth session a revision of the text of 
the draft Convention of 1937, including therein any 
necessary formal amendments and any additional amend- 
ments which the Commission may see fit to suggest, but 
excluding amendments with regard to which there is not, 
in the opinion of the Commission, likely to be a general 
measure; of agreement.” 


(2) Annual Reports from Governments on Traffic in 
Women and Children and on Obscene Publications 


On the basis of replies received from govern- 
ments to a questionnaire circulated by the Secre- 
tariat, the first summaries of annual reports to be 
issued by the United Nations on traffic in women 
and children™® and on obscene publications'’® 
were published. These reports refer to the year 
1946/47; subsequent reports were also being pre- 
pared covering the period 1947/48. 


(3) Other Measures 
The following preliminary steps were taken to 
give effect to some of the recommendations con- 
cerning the suppression of traffic in women and 
children contained in resolution 43 (IV), adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session: 


™4See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
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(i) A report was prepared by the Secretariat 
concerning the establishment of a bureau in the 
Far East, and steps were taken to seek the views 
of the interested governments and organizations in 
order that a plan might be outlined for considera- 
tion by the Social Commission at its fourth session. 

(ii) A revision of the League of Nations ques- 
tionnaire on traffic in women and children, which 
forms the basis of the annual reports from gov- 
ermments on the traffic, was undertaken in the 
light of postwar developments. 

(iii) The principal recommendations embodied 
in a comprehensive study undertaken by the 
League of Nations on the prevention of prostitu- 
tion, completed in 1939, relating to the more di- 
rect measure of prevention of prostitution, were 
summarized and will be submitted to Member 
States for their comments with a view to utiliza- 
tion in the preparation of the comprehensive draft 
convention provided for by the Council in its reso- 
lution 155 (VII) EJ. (see above) and of the revised 
text of the questionnaire. : 

The Social Commission at its third session, on 
the proposal of the South African representative, 
had adopted a recommendation to governments to 
include in their public and voluntary social wel- 
fare services provisions for combatting prostitu- 
tion, both from the angle of prevention and re- 
habilitation, and for taking other approved meas- 
ures (E/779). In this connection the Council at 
its seventh session, at the 48th meeting of the So- 
cial Committee on July 27, heard a representative 
of WHO state what that Organization was doing 
on this matter. At its 198th plenary meeting the 
Council unanimously adopted resolution 
115 (VII) EI, as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council 

“Recommends that, in anticipation of, and as a pre- 
paration for the conclusion of such convention as that 
referred to under I above,"* Member Governments be 
asked, where they have not already done so, to include or 
to encourage the inclusion in their public and voluntary 
social welfare services of provisions for combating the 
evil of prostitution both from the angle of prevention 
and rehabilitation, including free and confidential treat- 
ment for venereal disease in so far as medical care is not 
provided for otherwise; and, in so far as children and 
young persons are concerned, to consider the introduction 
of legislation, where such legislation does not already 
exist, which will empower the State to take re-educative 
and rehabilitative measures in regard to children and 


young persons who are in need of care and who threaten 
to become, or have already become, prostitutes.” 


f. STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The Social Commission at its second session 
took cognizance of the preliminary note of the 
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Secretary-General (E/CN.5/32) on the study 
standards of living particularly in under-develog 
countries and areas, noted that a statement on ¢ 
tain aspects of the question would be submitted 
its third session and stressed the importance 
speeding up the preparation of this material. T 
Commission also suggested that the Secretas 
pay special attention to studies carried out by 1 
method of field survey, and particularly to mates 
dealing with standards of living of the family u 
compared with the standards of living of sin, 
persons (E/578, p. 25). 

The question was discussed at the sixth sessi 
of the Economic and Social Council (126th a 
127th plenary meetings on February 4, and 2( 
and 29th meetings of the Social Committee 
February 11 and 17). In both the Commissio 
and the Council’s discussions of the question, 1 
U.S.S.R. representative suggested that a spec 
study should be made of standards in colonies a 
dependent territories. Other representatives sta’ 
that Non-Self-Governing Territories, if they w 
under-developed, would be covered in any c 
and no special mention of them was called f 
After some discussion the Council decided by 
votes to 3, with 4 abstentions, that it was not nec 
sary for the Council to adopt a special resoluti 
on the subject. 


The Social Commission at its third session c 
sidered the report of its Advisory Committee 
Planning and Co-ordination. This report (1 
CN.5/46) emphasized the indivisibility of 
social and economic aspects of the problem 
standards of living and found that, in view of » 
responsibilities of various United Nations bod 
such as the Social, Economic and Employme 
Population and Statistical Commissions and ~ 
Trusteeship Council in interdependent aspects 
this problem, co-ordination in this respect 
peared to be a matter for the Economic and Sox 
Council. 


The Commission recognized the close connect. 
between a social policy aiming at the promot 
of improved standards of living and econotr 
planning for increased production. It reques 
the Secretary-General to report to the next sess 
of the Social Commission regarding a compreh 
sive program_of work in respect of equita 
standards of living, both generally and with resp 
to under-developed areas and territories. It a 
pointed out the interests of specialized agenc 
and other United Nations organs in this field, < 
requested the Secretary-General to prepare a 
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jort on establishment of methods of co-ordination 
respect of work upon standards of living, di- 
acted as much as possible to practical considera- 
jions upon which Member Governments may prof- 
fably institute action (E/779). The question of 
‘andards of living was included in the work pro- 
‘ram of the Social Commission, as presented to 
jhe seventh session of the Council and approved 
Jn resolution 155(VII)B (see above). 


}. SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN UNDER-DEVELOPED 
| AREAS 


| The Social Commission at its second session dis- 
fussed the special needs of under-developed areas 
jn the field of social welfare. It recommended 
{E/578, p. 20) that the Economic and Social 
Jouncil request the Secretariat in conjunction with 
he specialized agencies, and, where Trust Terri- 
joties were concerned, with the concurrence of the 
Trusteeship Council, to initiate studies and reports 
bn social and related problems in under-developed 
had economically under-privileged areas with a 
jew to enabling both Councils to make recom- 
endations on the question. 

The Economic and Social Council discussed the 


‘on the Social Commission’s report at the 126th and 
57th plenary meetings on February 6 and March 


ommittee on February 11 and 16. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had proposed in the 
mmission and again in the Council that a special 
tudy should be made of the conditions in colonies 
nd Trust Territories. He submitted a draft reso- 
ution to that effect (E/AC.7/53). Other repre- 
Sentatives, including those of the United Kingdom, 
France, the Netherlands and the United States, 
tated that Non-Self-Governing Territories, if un- 
ider-developed, would automatically be included, 
and should not be singled out for special mention. 
tesolution was submitted by New Zealand (E/- 
AC7/52) to refer the matter back to the Social 
Commission requesting it to list the particular 
Studies it wished to initiate. In order to avoid post- 
ponement of action on the question, a joint resolu- 
tion was submitted by Chile, Lebanon and Vene- 
zuela (E/AC.7/59) requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
tal to collect and disseminate information on 
social activities in connection with four questions 
which it stated were subjects of urgent priority. 
These were: social welfare administration, social 
services in relation to rural welfare, training of so- 
cial welfare personnel, and child welfare including 
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the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The joint draft resolution would also request the 
Secretary-General to ask Member Governments to 
advise him of any other social problems warranting 
special study. A redraft of the joint proposal (E/- 
AC.7/SR.27), proposed by the United States to 
reconcile the text with the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, was accepted by the movers of the 
joint resolution. It was approved by the Commit- 
tee by 15 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, with draft- 
ing amendments introduced by France and Den- 
mark and a Polish amendment (adopted by 6 votes 
to 2, with 7 abstentions) to replace the words “to 
initiate studies and reports” by the phrase “in order 
to initiate action to promote social amelioration 
to initiate immediate studies and to collect and dis- 
seminate information and reports’. The Commit- 
tee rejected the U.S.S.R. amendment (E/AC.7/53) 
by 14 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, and by the same 
vote rejected a Polish amendment to specify “Non- 
Self-Governing Territories” as well as Trust Terri- 
tories. 

At its 157th plenary meeting, the Council de- 
cided to delete a reference to “economically under- 
privileged areas” as being ambiguous, but rejected 
by 8 votes to 4, with 5 abstentions, a Chinese 
amendment to delete the reference to the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency, sub- 
mitted on the ground that not all under-developed 
areas had the same problems. A U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment to refer to Non-Self-Governing Territories 
was rejected by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions. 

The resolution (122(VI1)C) adopted by the 
Council by 16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, reads 
as follows: 

“The Economic and Soctal Council 

“Approving of the resolution on social problems in 
under-developed areas, contained in the report of the 
second session of the Social Commission, 

“Requests the Secretary-General, in conjunction with 
the specialized agencies within their competence, and 
where Trust Territories are concerned, after consultation 
with and with the concurrence of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, in order to initiate action for the promotion of social 
amelioration, to initiate immediate studies and to collect 
and disseminate information and reports with respect to 
social welfare administration, social services in relation 
to rural welfare, training of social welfare personnel, 
child welfare including prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency in under-developed areas and ter- 
ritories, with a view to enabling both Councils to make 
such recommendations as may be within their respective 
jurisdictions to the General Assembly, to the Members 
of the United Nations and to the specialized agencies 
concerned, and 

“Requests the Social Commission to advise the Secre- 


tary-General as to any other social problems which war- 
rant special study and attention.” 
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7. United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 


The General Assembly by resolution 57(1), 
adopted on December 11, 1946, established the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund for the benefit of children and adolescents of 
countries which were the victims of aggression or 
had been receiving help from UNRRA and for 
child health purposes generally.14§ 

At its fourth session in March 1947, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council decided that reports sub- 
mitted by the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund should include an annual 
report and interim reports to each session of the 


Council in 1947 and 1948 (resolution 44(IV)).129 » 


Accordingly, the Executive Board of the Fund 
submitted an interim report (E/459 and Add.1 
and Corr.1) to the fifth session of the Council. The 
report reviewed the needs of children as reported 
from first-hand observations by the European Mis- 
sion of the Children’s Fund and by the senior con- 
sultant on nutrition of the European Regional 
Office of UNRRA in a statement on supplementary 
child-feeding programs. The report dealt with the 
question of contributions from governments, from 
UNRRA and from private sources. Contributions 
had been made by the United States, France, Ca- 
nada and Australia, and statements on the amount 
of contributions were expected shortly from New 
Zealand and Norway. The initial plans of opera- 
tion of the Fund were reported, indicating eligi- 
bility for assistance and the priorities to meet the 
most urgent needs, as well as allocations for the 
first six-months period of operation of the Fund. 
The proposed initial distribution of the Fund was 
calculated to provide approximately 200 calories 
per day to 3,250,000 children in eleven countries: 
Austria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hun- 
gary, China, France, Greece, Italy, Poland and 
Yugoslavia.!?° Formal agreements were to be made 
with countries receiving assistance from the Fund. 
A basic form of agreement (E/459, Annex IV) 
was submitted by the Executive Board to give effect 
to the principles for the operation of the Fund, 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council at its 
fourth session. 

The basic form of agreement therefore contained 
provisions to ensure that all aid contributed by 
the Fund would be with the consent of and through 
the national government concerned. The govern- 
ment, or those voluntary agencies within the coun- 
try mutually agreed upon between the Fund and 
the government, would act as trustees of supplies of 
the Fund, but title to these supplies would remain 
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with UNICEF until their ultimate consumpt 
It also contained certain major policy provis 
to govern distribution operations: “aid will 
rendered without discrimination because of 1 
creed, nationality status, or political belief; Ir 
national Children’s Emergency Fund represe 
tives will freely observe the distribution and 
of the supplies of the Fund; supplies will bear 
distinctive marking ‘U.N. Children’s Fund’; 

complete and accurate records and accounts of | 
plies of the Fund and of child-aid activities in « 
country will be maintained” (E/459, p. 15). 

The interim report also contained a provisi 
table of allocations approved by the Fund’s Ex 
tive Board on June 19 (E/459, p. 13). 

The Economic and Social Council discussed 
Fund’s report at its 88th plenary meeting on 
22, 1947. The Council adopted without wote 1 
lution 79(V), recording its appreciation of 
work done by the Fund, and expressing the I 
that governments and voluntary agencies woul 
able to contribute to the Fund as much as poss 
It also drew the attention of the Fund to the vi 
expressed by members of the Council. 

Among the views expressed were the follow 
The French and Czechoslovak representat 
expressed the hope that the work of revising th 
locations would be undertaken shortly. The By 
russian representative thought that the relat 
between governments and the Fund’s Execu 
Board, in the draft agreement, should be caret 
studied; the functions of missions sent by the F 
into different countries seemed too wide and 
croached on the powers of governmental aut 
ities; and installation of Fund offices would c 
excessive expenditure on personnel. The No: 
gian and Indian representatives emphasized 
necessity of reducing administrative expendit 
to a minimum. 

At its sixth session, the Council had befos 
two reports of the Executive Board of the F 
covering the period from the end of the fifth 


"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47 
163-64. 

“°Tbid., pp. 519-20. 

“Tater, at a meeting of the Fund’s Programme ( 
mittee, from August 18 to 23, 1947, the French r 
sentative stated that his Government had offer 
reduction in the help offered to France, in the lig] 
the tragic circumstances affecting children in ce 
other countries. He asked permission to re-submit 
plan for France later (E/ICEF/23). France was incl 
later in the plan of operations. 

At the same meeting, the Committee recomme 
allotments for Bulgaria and Roumania (E/ICEF/ 
which were approved, with an increased allocatior 
Roumania, by the Executive Board at its tenth tc 
teenth meetings, held from October 2-7, 1947 (E/5 

See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 


mn of the Council to December 2, 1947 (E/590 
d Corr.1 and Add.1), and the progress report by 
e Executive Director of the Fund covering the 
iod from December 2, 1947, to February 12, 
948 (E/658). These reports showed that on De- 
mber 2, 1947, the resources of the Fund, together 
ith contributions or pledges from eight govern- 
ents, amounted to $38,892,000, and on February 
2, 1948, to $40,000,000, including $25,500,000 
mtributed or pledged by seventeen governments. 
ey included accounts of the needs of the Fund, 
ie ways in which its resources were being em- 
lloyed, the plans of operation submitted by various 
buntries aiming at the provision of supplementary 
teding for expectant and nursing mothers and un- 
ernourished children, the carrying out of a pro- 
fam of allocations for food and for medical aid 
) China and countries of the Far East, and meas- 
tes of collaboration with other organs of the 
nited Nations. The policy of the Fund was char- 
stetized as to “utilize and strengthen the perma- 
ent child health and child welfare Programs of the 
untries receiving assistance”. 
The Council, in the light of these reports, at its 
32nd plenary meeting on February 25, 1948, 
qanimously adopted resolution 126(VI) noting 
lat a program of providing supplementary meals 
) about 3,715,000 children and expectant and 
itsing mothers was now in effective operations in 
velve European countries, and that programs for 
hina and other countries in the Far East were 
sing developed; commending the United Nations 
nternational Children’s Emergency Fund for its 
Mcrete accomplishments on behalf of children; 
ad drawing the attention of governments to the 
lowing facts: 

1. That, with its present resources, the Fund 
: not able to satisfy more than a small portion 

the urgent needs which it was created to meet; 
2. That the Fund did not have sufficient re- 
ufces to maintain its present limited program 
or a full twelve-months period; 

3. That seventeen governments had pledged 
Mntributions; that the maintenance or enlarge- 
went of the activities of the Fund would depend 
pon further contributions and an extension of 
1€ number of contributing governments. 

The resolution then renewed the invitation to 
ll governments to examine the possibility of con- 
ibuting to the Fund’s resources in the near future. 

The Executive Board of the Fund held one ses- 
ion in March 1948 (E/ICEF/56), and another in 
pril 1948 (E/ICEF/59). The report of the first 
f these sessions was submitted to the third session 
f the Social Commission (April 3-23, 1948), 
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which, in its report to the Council (E/779 and 
Add.1), commented on those parts of the Execu- 
tive Board’s report dealing with the programs of 
the Fund in the medical field and with co-operation 
between the Fund and the World Health Organiza- 
tion, 

After a third session, held at Geneva in July, the 
Executive Board of the Fund submitted a compre- 
hensive report to the seventh session of the Council 
(E/901). 

The Council considered the report at its 207th 
plenary meeting on August 20, 1948, and heard a 
statement by the Chairman of the Executive Board 
of the Fund. Total contributions received or antic- 
ipated as of July 30, 1948, amounted to $85,200,- 
000, of which $63,000,000 had come from 21 gov- 
ernments, $18,000,000 from the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, and $4,- 
000,000 from the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren and other private donations. Of this, $64,- 
200,000 had been allocated for expenditure in 
1948, and in the anticipation of further contribu- 
tions, $32,000,000 has been allocated for 1949 
programs. In the expectation of further contribu- 
tions, the Board established in the report a target 
rate of expenditure for 1949 based on a budget of 
$78,000,000. This was calculated to include $42,- 
000,000 for programs in Europe, $12,000,000 for 
China, $4,100,000 for South Asia, and $1,100,000 
for programs in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. This 
estimate included assistance for Germany to the 
amount of $1,000,000 for a four-months cod-liver 
oil and clothing program. For the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign in Europe, North Africa and the Far 
East, and for training programs, a total expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 was envisaged. The remaining 
$13,800,000 was calculated to include $8,500,000 
for shipping costs and administration, leaving an 
unallocated reserve of $5,300,000. 

The Board pointed out that in making its alloca- 
tions it had considered detailed information on 
children’s needs in each of the UNICEF receiving 


‘countries as well as over-all data relating to popu- 


lation, birth rates, infant mortality rates, fats and 
oil production and on livestock, estimated caloric 
intake, supplies of major foodstuffs per person, and 
postwar imports, relief assistance and loans and 
credits of various European countries. The Board 
has also had reports from two survey missions sent 
out to the Far East (other than China) and to 
Germany. 

The Board stated that it assumed it to be well 
known that the relief needs of children were still 
large, and far beyond the resources of the Fund. 
The report stated that increased resources could be 
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used to meet immediate needs, not only quickly 
but also without waste and in a practical and effec- 
tive way, and that the Board would be anxious to 
extend during 1949 the programs on which the 
$78,000,000 budget of operations was based, and 
that most of these programs had been reduced in 
order to be attainable within resources of $78,- 
000,000. 

The report also stated that a further matching 
contribution of $25,000,000 from the United States 
had been authorized but not appropriated. If it 
became available, and other governments contrib- 
uted the necessary $9,000,000 to enable it to be 
drawn, the resulting $34,000,000 contributions 
would raise the Fund’s total 1949 resources to 
$112,000,000. 

The report surveyed the UNICEF program by 
the following geographical areas: Europe; China; 
South-East Asia, India, Pakistan and Ceylon; Asia 
and the Far East (other than China); Latin Amer- 
ica; North Africa. 

In the section on Europe, the report stated that 
there appeared to be sufficient powdered milk to 
assure continuation of the UNICEF milk supply 
program at current levels through June 1949, at 
which time supplies should be available, but that 
the current milk shortage did not permit plans to 
increase the number of children receiving dried 
milk through the first half of 1949. Following a 
recommendation from the Conference on Increas- 
ing Indigenous Milk Supplies for the Benefit of 
Children held in Paris from May 31 to June 2, 
1948 (E/ICEF/66), which was attended by tech- 
nical experts from twelve countries and representa- 
tives of FAO, the Board had allocated $2,000,000 
for the purchase of machinery for the production 
of powdered milk and of dairy plant equipment as 
a means of increasing the safe supply of milk. On 
the basis of the report of the survey team, a plan 
of operations was being worked out for Germany. 
The Board had also allocated $2,000,000 for sum- 
mer camps or measures to provide special help to 


the most seriously undernourished children. In the - 


section on South East Asia, the report stated that 
on the recommendation of the Survey Team to the 
Far East (E/ICEF/72), $300,000 had been allo- 
cated for regional malaria control demonstrations 
in Asia and the Far East other than China. 

On the initiative of the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood, arrange- 
ments had been made for three Uruguayan special- 
ists to study anti-tuberculosis vaccination in Den- 
mark. On the initiative of the Montevideo 
Institute it had been arranged that Dr. Passmote, a 
nutritionist from Edinburgh University, would 
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spend some months in Latin America studying 
giving advice on nutritional problems in that reg 

The report contained a special section on m 
cal projects. The Anti-Tuberculosis Program 
ried on as a Joint Enterprise with the Danish 
Cross and its Scandinavian Associates was, © 
the inclusion of China, Algeria, Morocco and 
nisia, to be carried on in fifteen countries. It 
also been decided to assist countries which had 
grams for combatting syphilis in children, adi 
cents and expectant mothers. The French and S$ 
Governments had organized special training cou 
for senior pediatricians, social workers and nu 

Following a recommendation from the W 
Health Organization a joint UNICEF/WHO C 
mittee on Health Policy had been created, « 
posed of four representatives for each organiza 
This Committee was charged with regulatin; 
health programs of the Fund. 

The Chairman of the Executive Board poi 
out in his statement to the Council that the I 
had reached only six per cent of the eligible. 
dren in Europe and an infinitely smaller propos 
in China. 

He reported to the Council that an urgeni 
quest had been received from the United Nat 
Mediator in Palestine for assistance to refu 
from the combat areas on both sides. The Ex 
tive Board had met immediately, and had dec 
to allocate a sum not exceeding $411,000 ov 
period of two months. 

At the Council’s 207th plenary meeting, sati 
tion with the work of the Fund was expresse 
the representatives of Australia, the United St 
New Zealand, Lebanon, Poland and France. ] 
resentatives also stressed the magnitude of the 1 
to be done, and welcomed the arrangements 
collaboration made by the Fund with the W 
Health Organization. The Lebanese represent 
expressed the hope that it would be possibl 
time for the Fund to extend its activities to a] 
number of under-developed countries. The P 
representative stressed the continuing diffict 
of milk supplies in devastated countries. 

The Council, by 14 votes to 0, with 3 abstent 
adopted resolution 161( VII), which had been 
posed by Australia and amended by New Zea 
The resolution reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having in mind that the report of the Exec 
Board of the International Children’s Emergency 
shows that there exist practical and effective meat 
bringing relief to the continuing needs of childre 
additional contributions are received, and that even 


resources would meet the needs of only a small fra 
of those eligible for assistance from the Fund, 


ready made second contributions; 

| “Approves the report of the Executive Board and trans- 
mits it to the General Assembly, drawing particular at- 
ention to the Board’s request concerning the urgent 
necessity for contributions from Governments of twenty 
million dollars for the work of the Fund in 1949; 
_"Notes with approval the arrangements for co- 
pperation which have been achieved between the World 
fealth Organization and the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund.” 


The Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session, on March 29, 1947, adopted resolution 
45(1V), which, znter alia, approved in principle 
he proposal for : 
|'a special world-wide appeal for non-governmental volun- 


y contributions to meet emergency relief needs of 
j hildren, adolescents, expectant and nursing mothers, 


fthout discrimination because of race, creed, nationality 
\status, or political belief, by way of a ‘One Day’s Pay’ col- 
‘lection or some alternative form of collection better 
adapted to each particular country.’ 

|| The Council requested the Secretary-General to 
itontinue his exploration of the most suitable pro- 
| edures for developing the plan and also to make 
the necessary arrangements. It authorized him 
‘to fix a date for the appeal and requested him to 
Toor: to the next session of the Council. 

| Accordingly, the Secretary-General submitted a 
(report to the fifth session of the Council (E/464) 
ip the progress made in the organization of the 
Happeal ‘and the program laid down. The report 
showed that consultations with international non- 
governmental bodies, with representatives of Mem- 
[pets and with voluntary agencies were continued 
‘and an organizational pattern for the world-wide 
appeal was developed. The projected pattern in- 
fluded an international voluntary committee, with 
‘teptesentatives from a broad group of interna- 
ional non-governmental organizations, important 
‘feligious groups, and a number of eminent indi- 
‘viduals to serve as members”, and national volun- 
‘tary committees in each participating country. The 
‘tudiments of a headquarters organization had been 
brought into being. Consultations had been held 
with all the non-governmental organizations in 
Category A and a number of other international 
/non-governmental organizations had been kept in- 
formed of progress. A number of resolutions had 
been passed by international congresses of such 
jofganizations endorsing the objectives of the ap- 
], These included the World Federation of Trade 


Jnions, the International Co-operative Alliance, 
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the International Organization of Journalists and 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. In addition, the Secretary-General reported 
that there was growing evidence of interest and 
support amiong the general public. The Secretary- 
General also submitted to the fifth session of the 
Council a special memorandum (E/464/Add.1) 
on the division of work between the Appeal and 
the United Nations International Children’s Emet- 
gency Fund. 

The Secretary-General proposed that in view of 
the months of preparation required, the collection 
should take place in 1948 rather than in 1947. 


a. PRINCIPLES ADOPTED AT THE FIFTH SESSION 


The Council discussed the question at its 89th, 
106th, 109th and 117th plenary meetings on July 
22 and August 5, 8 and 14. The matter was also 
discussed by a drafting committee of the Council 
composed of representatives of Canada, Chile, 
China, Czechoslovakia and New Zealand. Repre- 
sentatives of France, India and the United States 
attended certain of the drafting committee’s meet- 
ings, and its meeting on August 1 was also attended 
by the Acting Chairman of UNICEF and repre- 
sentatives of the following category A organiza- 
tions: American Federation of Labor, International 
Co-operative Alliance, International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions and World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Various tepresentatives, including those of the 
United Kingdom, United States, Canada, and India, 
expressed concern lest the international commit- 
tee should prove too expensive and unwieldy, and 
the question was discussed at some length by the 
drafting committee, to which it was referred by 
the Council. The original report of the drafting 
committee (E/516) for an international advisory 
committee of eleven members appointed by the 
Secretary-General was revised to take account of a 
United States proposal (E/519) for a committee 
composed of representatives of National Commit- 
tees and the non-governmental organizations in 
category A, with an independent chairman ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General. The revised re- 
port of the drafting committee (E/516/Rev.1), 
which, with the exception of the provisions con- 
cerning the international committee, gave general 
approval to the program contained in the Secretary- 
General’s report (E/464), was approved (res- 
olution 80(V)) unanimously by the Council at 
its 109th meeting on August 8. The U.S.S.R. and 
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Indian representatives abstained from voting be- 
cause they felt that in view of the needs of their 
own children they would be unable to participate in 
the Appeal. 

The resolution adopted by the Council (80(V) ) 
took note of the Secretary-General’s report, approved 
the program for the prosecution of the Appeal, 
as amended, and decided to set up a special com- 
mittee of seven of its members to assist the Sec- 
retary-General between sessions of the Council in 
the practical application of the policies relating to 
the Appeal set forth in the Council’s resolutions. 
It welcomed the support of the Appeal already 
pledged by important non-governmental organiza- 
tions and urged the fullest participation by all peo- 
ples in this world-wide effort. 

The program approved by the Council included 
the following points: 

The Appeal should be a special world-wide cam- 
paign for non-governmental voluntary contribu- 
tions, and was an appeal to all sections of the 
population and not to wage-earners only. It was 
to be called “United Nations Appeal for Children”. 
This term was to cover the whole enterprise, and 
wherever the Appeal was linked with appeals for 
other purposes, the Secretary-General was to take 
steps to ensure that its international character was 
given due prominence. World-wide participation 
in the Appeal was agreed to be of the utmost im- 
portance. Countries which considered that their 
own needs were too great to enable them to con- 
tribute to others, should be encouraged to partici- 
pate, and could respond by raising funds which 
would in fact, to the extent agreed with the Secre- 
tary-General, be used for their own children. 

The actual fund-raising was to be undertaken 
through National Committees. The United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children would not lay down rules 
as to the composition of these Committees or the 
manner in which their members were to be selected. 
However, since it was an appeal for non-govern- 
mental contributions, the National Committees 
should be composed of volunteers. It was assumed 
that they would include representatives of all the 
leading organizations in the country which could 
be helpful in prosecuting the Appeal. The ap- 
pointment of individuals associated with govern- 
ment was not, however, precluded, and it was, in 
fact, recognized that governments would have an 
important part to play in facilitating the imple- 
mentation of the Appeal in each country. The 
functions of the National Committees were to be: 


“(i) To decide the method and machinery for the 
Appeal in their countries, within the limits of the com- 
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mon basic principles established by the internat 
committee. 

“(ii) To adapt the ‘One Day’s Pay’ principle to 
ditions in their countries. 

“(iii) To enter into agreement with the Secr 
General, particularly as regards the disposal of the 3 
collected by the committee. 

“(iv) To put the Appeal into effect according t 
agreements with the Secretary-General.” 


As regards the timing of the Appeal it 
agreed that a fairly broad period might be 
within which each country could select the : 
suitable time for its campaign, but that the $ 
tary-General should consider selecting a ce 
date in the early part of 1948 to symbolize 
world-wide nature of the Appeal. 

The Secretary-General would consult with 
government on the question of whether the 4; 
ment referred to in the Council’s resolution 
(IV) of March 29 should be concluded with 
government or with the National Committe 
the country or with both jointly. The agreer 
were to cover the purchase of supplies within 
country for use elsewhere and the disposal of 
proceeds of the Appeal. On the latter point, it 
emphasized that care should be taken to ensure 
any appeals with which the United Nations Ap 
for Children might be linked in any country sh 
be consistent with the general purposes and ol 
tives of the Appeal and that in principle the 
part, at any rate, of the amounts raised by 
National Committees should go to the United 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fun 
be distributed in agreement with the Fund. 

As regards the question of an international ¢ 
mittee, it was felt that the objectives of publ 
and prestige could be met “if the Secretary-Get 
were to invite distinguished individuals repre: 
ing various racial, religious, cultural and geogra 
cal groups to give inspiration and support to 
Appeal”. For more direct participation in the 1 
of the Appeal and to advise the Secretary-Gen 
the Council decided to establish two commit 
The first, an International Advisory Commi 
was to consist of the Chairman, or one other 
ber, of each of the non-governmental organizat 
in category A willing to take an active pat 
the campaign. The Secretary-General was to 
point an independent chairman and might app 
up to three additional members so as to ensur 
representative character. The expenses of t 
members of the Committee appointed by Nati 
Committees and non-governmental organizat 
were not to be borne by the United Nations. 
functions of the International Advisory Comm 
was to help in the co-ordination of the world- 


ampaign and to advise the Secretary-General on 
atters falling within his responsibility. 
| The second body was to be a committee set up 
by the Council composed of seven of its members, 
0 assist the Secretary-General between sessions of 
he Council in the practical application of the poli- 
ties laid down in the Council’s resolution. At its 
‘117th meeting on August 14 the Council elected as 
embers of this committee Canada, Chile, China, 
(Czechoslovakia, France, New Zealand and the 
‘United States. 
While the United Nations Appeal for Children 
was considered mainly as an appeal for private con- 
tributions in aid of the United Nations Interna- 
‘tional Children’s Emergency Fund, it was to be 
tonceived also as United Nations sponsorship of 
tontributions in fay of all effective non-govern- 
ee efforts on benalf of child relief. If there 
ere to be beneficiaries other than UNICEF, the 
7 entered into by the Secretary-General 
ith each country concerning the disposal of na- 
ional collections should deal with the proportion 
of the proceeds of the collection going to the Fund. 
Fund-raising activities and the publicity for this 
purpose would be the responsibility of the Appeal, 
2 ad the Fund would complement this by continu- 
ing to produce information and reports of work in 
field. 
Under the Director of*the United Nations Ap- 
eal for Children, the paid staff would be part of 
he office of the Secretary-General. It would be 
ept as small as possible and maximum use would 
ei made of other departments of the United Na- 
tions. A few highly qualified regional specialists 
would be appointed to assist National Committees 
id maintain liaison with them, and certain special 
eo atives would be appointed to maintain 


‘. CONSIDERATION AT THE SIXTH SESSION 


At its sixth session the Economic and Social 
Council had before it reports: from the Special 
Committee of the Council on UNAC (E/629 
and Corr.1) and from the Secretary-General (E/- 
643). The Special Committee had held four meet- 
ings, on December 17 and 22, 1947, and on Jan- 
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gency relief needs of children. The Committee 
agreed that the efforts of UNAC should be con- 
centrated as far as possible towards assisting 
UNICEF in amassing the greatest resources possi- 
ble and that the emergency character of the Appeal 
should be stressed. The second question was how 
far the Secretary-General should permit appeals 
“under the aegis and title of the United Nations” 
in which none or only a token share of the pro- 
ceeds would go to UNICEF and if such appeals 
were permitted, what conditions and safeguards 
should be trequited. The Committee established 
the following principles as a guide to the Secretary- 
General: 

“1. The collection in the name of the UNAC should 
be made only in agreement between the Secretary-General 
and the government or the national committee or both. 

“2. The Secretary-General should attempt to ensure 
that in principle a major part of the amounts raised by 
the national committees which use the United Nations 
title should go to the ICEF or be distributed in agree- 
ment with the Fund. 

“2. To the extent that this is impossible, and taking 
into consideration the useful effect of such a drive or 
such a campaign on the promotion of the welfare of 
children, the Secretary-General should be satisfied that 
funds will be distributed without discrimination in 
accordance with the purposes and objectives of the 
UNAC as stated in the various United Nations docu- 


ments with particular emphasis on those stated in the 
General Assembly Resolution 57 I (1), a, b, and cc.” 


A resolution had been passed at the UNESCO 
General Conference at Mexico City in 1947, which 
requested members to avoid duplication between 
UNAC and the UNESCO appeal for reconstruction 
needs and recommended that wherever possible 
there should be joint national appeals, the proceeds 
of which would be divided proportionately be- 
tween UNICEF and UNESCO. The Committee, 
while recognizing that duplication should be 
avoided, also felt that any action should be avoided - 
which might divert resources from the purpose of 
meeting the critical food and health situation of 
millions of children. 

In his progress report the Secretary-General stated 
that he had received communications officially 
announcing the formation of National Committees 
from fifteen countries as follows: 

“(1) .. . Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, 
San Marino and the United States. Only three such com- 
munications had been received up to the end of 
December 1947. 


“(2) The Secretary-General has been advised by the 
United Nations regional representatives that national 
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committees have been formally constituted in six addi- 
tional countries, namely: Chile, Hungary, Italy, Liech- 
tenstein, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 

“(3) Practical steps have been taken, and progress is 
being made, toward the formation of national committees 
in twenty-three other countries, as follows: Afghanistan, 
Australia, Austria, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, France, Guatemala, India, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay and 
Venezuela.” 


Five agreements had been negotiated or were 
in the final stage of negotiation with the United 
Kingdom, the Philippines, the United States, Fin- 
land and Switzerland. The campaigns would be 
launched from February to June 1948 and the Sec- 
retary-General had selected February 29, 1948, to 
be United Nations Appeal for Children Day 
throughout the world. A regional meeting was be- 
ing held in Geneva on February 17 and 18 under 
the auspices of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee attended by representatives of National 
Committees and observers from governments of 

‘European countries, representatives of category 
A organizations and observers from a large num- 
ber of other non-governmental organizations sup- 
porting the Appeal. 

The matter was discussed by the Council at its 
152nd and 153rd plenary meetings on February 
25 and 26. Supplementing the Secretary-General’s 
report, the Director of the Central Office of UNAC 
announced that 32 National Committees had been 
formed and that the regional conference at Geneva 
had adopted resolutions pledging full co-operation 
with the Appeal. 

The Council at its 153rd plenary meeting adopt- 
ed by 16 votes, with 2 abstentions, resolution 
(127(VI1)), in which it noted the encouraging 
response already given to the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children, urged that governments which 
had not already done so should make arrangements 
for participating in the Appeal and for observing 
February 29, 1948, as UNAC Day and requested 
the Secretary-General to continue to furnish assist- 
ance in the prosecution of the Appeal, bearing in 
mind the necessity of reducing the headquarters 
staff by progressive steps. 

The Secretary-General’s report (E/861) to the 
seventh session of the Council noted national cam- 
paigns in 52 countries, as well as a large number 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories, and indicated 
that additional countries were contemplating cam- 
paigns. The Appeal, it was observed, had had the 
strong support of non-governmental organizations 
and the enthusiastic co-operation of individual men 
and women throughout the world. The role of gov- 
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ernments had, in the main, been confined to pa 
the way for voluntary efforts and to the grantin 
facilities to the National Committees. The 

untary nature of the Appeal had thus been enst 

The desirability of concentrating the Ap 
within as short a period as possible had const 
been borne in mind, but practical considerat 
had made it necessary to extend the campaigr 
tiod. In eight countries campaigns were laun 
between February 1, 1948, and UNAC Day, 
ruary 29, 1948. In 26 other countries, campa 
had been launched between March 1, 1948, 
July 21, 1948. In eighteen others, campaigns’ 
being started in the near future. It was expe 
that all campaigns would be terminated by the 
of November 1948. 

In conformity with the directions of the Cou 
it had constantly been urged that the major pa 
the proceeds should be allocated to, or distrib 
in agreement with, the United Nations I 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. All ag 
ments concluded by the Secretary-General ~ 
National Committees included a clause pled 
distribution of proceeds without discriminatio 
to “race, creed, nationality status, or political 
lets: 

A final summary of the financial results of 
Appeal was not yet possible at the time of 
seventh session of the C8uncil, since a majorit 
campaigns were still under way and some had 
yet been begun. But final results were avail 
for seven countries and preliminary returns 
seventeen others. Three indicated a collectio: 
various national currencies amounting to the eq 
alent of 16.5 million U.S. dollars at the official 
of exchange. Considerably more than half of 
amount was being directly allocated to UNI 
for foreign relief, to UNICEF for domestic r¢ 
or to national agencies for foreign relief in ag 
ment with UNICEF. Twenty-eight countries, 
cluding some of the largest, had still to report 

The headquarters and regional staffs were b 
reduced to half-a-dozen officers and a few cle 
staff members by the end of August. 

The Special Committee of the Council on UD 
submitted a report to the seventh session of 
Council (E/825), summarizing the action t 
with regard to the practical application of 
Council’s policy. This summary was amplifiec 
a statement by the Chairman of the Commi 
Between the sixth and seventh sessions, the C 
mittee held three meetings. Among the matter 
which it had advised the Secretary-General 1 
the following: that collections in the name 
UNAC should be made only in agreement with 


Secretary-General and/or the government and Na- 
tional Committee concerned; that the Secretary- 
General should attempt to ensure in principle that 
the major parts of the amounts raised should go to 
INICEF and that, where this was impossible, the 
'Secretary-General should be satisfied that funds 
jwould be distributed without discrimination. 

| The Committee, furthermore, at the request of 
the Secretary-General, indicated a certain number 
fof criteria to which such private agencies as ex- 
jpend proceeds of national campaigns not under 
jany agreement with UNICEF should conform. It 
jadvised the Secretary-General to arrange for ob- 
taining from the National Committees detailed 
formation on these agencies. 

The Council discussed the two reports at its 189th 
fand 197th plenary meetings on August 3 and 12, 
jwith particular reference to the advisability of con- 
jtinuing the Appeal during 1949. Two resolutions, 
jboth of which bore on this subject, were proposed: 
ithe first, submitted by New Zealand (E/904), en- 
lvisaged the winding up of the existing Appeal 
jorganization at the end of 1948, while leaving open 
ithe question of any future United Nations action 
juntil a full report on the results of the existing 
Appeal were available; the second, submitted by 
jAustralia (E/953), envisaged an immediate de- 
(cision by the Council that the Appeal should be 
jtepeated during 1949 and requested the Secretary- 
jGeneral to provide the necessary facilities. A New 
Zealand revised resolution (E/904/Rev.1 and 
\Corr.1), designed to meet as far as possible the 
Australian point of view, by providing that Na- 
tional Committees in agreement with the Secretary- 
(General could conduct fund-raising campaigns on 
behalf of children under the name of “United Na- 
itions Appeal for Children”, providing for the con- 
timation of the Advisory Committee and request- 
fing the Secretary-General to maintain facilities 
after 1948 for maintaining liaison and negotiating 
jagteements with National Committees and report- 
jing on the results of national campaigns, was with- 
\drawn in view of the lack of support for it. 

In the course of the discussion general apprecia- 
jtion was expressed of the work which had been 
jaccomplished and of the importance of the Appeal 
in the general framework of the United Nations’ 
‘activities and as a contribution to world solidarity. 
Tt was also generally recognized that the needs of 
the children were still great. Several representatives 
indicated that renewed campaigns were contem- 
plated in their respective countries. The desirabil- 
ity of linking UNAC more closely to UNICEF 
jwas also stressed by several representatives. 

The representatives of Australia, Netherlands, 
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Peru and Poland thought that the central role played 
by the United Nations in organizing the world- 
wide Appeal should be continued. In this connec- 
tion reference was made to resolutions of ILO and 
WHO and also of non-governmental organizations 
that UNAC should be continued (E/862/Rev.1). 

The representative of Chile thought that a com- 
mon formula could be found to preserve the Ap- 
peal’s international significanée, keep in sight the 
world as a whole and keep administrative expenses 
as low as possible bearing in mind the need for im- 
plementing the plan. The representative of Poland 
thought it would be sufficient to give two directives 
to the Secretariat, one stressing the need for econ- 
omy and the other the need for administrative sim- 
plicity. On the other hand, the representatives of 
New Zealand, Canada, the United Kingdom and 
the United States expressed the view that while it 
would still be necessaty to raise funds, the ground- 
work having been laid, the responsibility for or- 
ganizing national campaigns should be left to the 
individual countries. 

The representatives of Denmark and France 
stressed the need for considering the problem as 
a whole in the light of all the necessary informa- 
tion before deciding whether the Appeal should be 
terminated or continued. The Danish representa- 
tive stressed the importance of the needs of the 
children, and the French representative stated that 
the results of the campaign should be compared 
with those of similar campaigns so that full consid- 
eration could be given to the question of present 
costs. 

The New Zealand draft resolution was adopted 
by the Council at its 197th plenary meeting by 8 
votes to 7, with 3 abstentions. The Australian rep- 
resentative protested that no part of his draft res- 
olution had been voted on and requested that since 
certain representatives had not interpreted the New 
Zealand resolution as excluding the continuation 
of the Appeal during 1949, he should be allowed to 
move as a separate resolution the relevant para- 
graphs of his resolution. The Chairman, however, 
stated that he interpreted the adoption of the New 
Zealand resolution as excluding the principle of 
continuing the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren, and ruled that the procedure suggested was 
out of order. 

The resolution adopted by the Council (162- 
(VII) ) reads as follows: 


"The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having considered the report of its Special Commit- 
tee on the United Nations Appeal for Children and the 
Secretary-General’s report on the closing stages of the 
Appeal, 

“Noting with gratification the widespread nature of 
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the response to the Appeal, the large number of countries 
which have co-operated in the establishment of national 
committees for this purpose and the close co-operation 
and support for the Appeal by non-governmental organ- 
izations in every country, 

“Noting further that, in a number of countries, the 
national committees and the Governments concerned are 
continuing the Appeal, 

“Invites the co-operation of Governments in giving 
every possible encouragement and assistance to national 
committees which are®continuing to engage“@n activities 
concerning the Appeal; 

“Draws the attention of Governments and national 
committees to the desirability of continuing the policy 
contained in General Assembly and Council decisions of 
recognizing the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund as the main recipient of the proceeds 
of national appeals; 

“Requests the Secretary-General: 

“1. To provide for a continuation of present adminis- 
trative arrangements for a further period not to extend 
beyond 31 December 1948, for the purpose of complet- 
ing and finally reporting on thé results of the Appeal; 

“2. To consult with the Special Committee of the 
Council on policy aspects concerning the completion of 
the Appeal; 

“3. To report to the eighth session of the Council on 
the financial results of the Appeal, the distribution of the 
proceeds by the various recipient agencies (inter-govern- 
mental and private), the distribution within the recipient 
countries, the groups receiving assistance and the type 
and amount of assistance received.” 


Ina letter dated August 20, 1948 (E/AC.22/2), 
the Chairman of the Special Committee reported 
that the Committee had held two meetings on 
August 17 and 18, in which it had considered the 
resolution (162(VII)) adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council on August 12, a report (E/- 
AC.22/1) from the Secretariat on unfinished busi- 
ness and a note (E/904/Rev.1/Add.1) from the 
Secretariat on Financial Implications of Council 
Action with respect to UNAC. He stated that the 
Committee, among other things, had expressed con- 
cern that agreements still had to be signed with at 
least 27 existing National Committees and with a 
number of National Committees which might be 
formed. It had noted some campaigns had been 
completed without agreements having been signed 
with the Secretary-General concerning the disposal 
of the proceeds and thought that such agreements 
should be concluded as soon as possible. The Com- 
mittee had agreed that there should be no further 
promotional work concerning the Appeal, that the 
latest date for the completion of the campaign 
should be November 30, 1948, and that for the 
recognition of National Committees, September 
15. Agreements with countries which had not yet 
formed National Committees should be signed as 
far as practicable by October 15, 1948. The Com- 
mittee reaffirmed the policy laid down by the 


Council that the major part of the proceeds of 
campaigns should be allotted to UNICEF or « 
tributed in conjunction with UNICEF. It was ¢ 
agreed that those committees which were still ¢ 
ceeding with or had not yet begun their campat, 
should receive UNAC publicity material and t 
all other publicity should be rapidly tapered 


9. Narcotic Drugs 


The second session of the Commission on N 
cotic Drugs was held from July 24 to August 
1947. An urgent recommendation of the Comn 
sion concerning the drafting of a new internatio 
instrament for the control of synthetic dm 
(E/529/Add.1) was considered by the Council 
its fifth session, at its 115th plenary meeting 
August 25 (see below). The report of the sess: 
as a whole (E/575) was considered by the Cour 
at its sixth session, at its 130th, 131st and 15% 
plenary meetings on February 6 and March 2 ¢ 
at the 35th and 36th meetings of its Social Co 
mittee on February 20 and 21. 

The third session of the Commission was h 
from May 3 to 22, 1948, and its report (E/799 z 
Adds. 1 and 2, and Corr. 1) was considered by : 
Council at its.189th and 193rd plenary meetit 
on August 3 and 10, 1948, and by its Social Co 
mittee at its 43rd to 46th, 50th, 54th and 5: 
meetings on July 22 to 24, 26, 29 and August 
and 5, 1948. 

The questions dealt with by the Commission a 
the Council are reviewed below. 


a. APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS AND CONVENTIONS 
(1) Re-establishment and Improvement of the 
International Control of Narcotic Drugs 
At its second session the Commission examif 
the annual reports received from governments, 1 
only for 1946, but for earlier years, including 19 


to 1945. The Commission noted that a number 


governments, some of which were no doubt s 
suffering from wartime difficulties, had not si 
mitted their annual reports in accordance with th 
obligations under the Conventions; for examf 
for the calendar year 1945 only 28 reports had be 
received from countries and 38 territories, sligh 
more than one third of the possible total of 1 
The Commission decided to ask the Council 
remind of their treaty obligations those gove: 
ments which had not submitted reports. 

At its 159th plenary meeting on March 2 1 
Council, by 14 votes to 0, adopted resoluti 


123(V1)A, in which it reiterated its appeal to 
}governments to submit their annual reports reg- 
Jularly in accordance with the form drawn up and 
‘ladopted by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
'/Although this appeal, which was communicated to 


‘to bear fruit, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
fe . . . 
jin the report of its third session (E/799) noted 


the number of annual reports rendered. By that 
time, a total of 72 reports for 1945 and 94 reports 
“for 1946 had been received. 

+ At its second session, the Commission on Nar- 
)cotic Drugs reconsidered the question of the control 
Jof narcotic drugs in Japan and Germany. As a 


Jin pursuance of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, annual reports for 1945 and 1946 were sub- 
‘\mitted by the Occupying Authorities in respect of 
‘Japan. As regards Germany, the Secretary-General 
‘Jteceived reports on the position in the British Zone 
in the years 1945 and 1946 and on the position in 
‘the four zones in respect of the latter year. These 
“reports were studied by the Commission. 
(2) IWhicit Traffic 

The Commission also carefully examined the 
‘summaries of seizure reports received from various 
“governments and decided on a simplified procedure 
‘for the circulation of these reports. While studying 
the trends of the illicit traffic, the Commission 
heard a number of statements on the situation in 


11939, drugs which could be traced back to army 
stocks left over from the First World War were 


a Serious increase in drug addiction between the two 
world wars, and the Commission was therefore 
janxious to avoid a repetition of this situation by 
ensuring the earliest possible resumption of an 
jeffective national and international control of nar- 
\cotic drugs, especially in countries affected by the 
last war. 

It pointed out that the provisions on import 
Icettificates and export authorizations, as contained 
in the 1925 Convention, had not been respected in 
(certain transfers from one country to another of 
‘narcotic drugs originating from surplus military 
‘stores. 

At its 159th plenary meeting on March 2, 1948, 
\the Council by 16 votes to 0 adopted a resolution 
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(123(VI)B) tequesting the Secretary-General to 
invite governments to draw the attention of the 
competent authorities 

“to the importance of observing the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 in regard to the issuance of 
import and export certificates to cover natcotic drugs con- 
tained in surplus military stores which are transferred 
from one country to another,” 


and approving the Commission’s recommendation 
that narcotic drugs not covered by import and ex- 
port certificates which come to light from such 
sources should be treated as seizures of illicit traffic. 

The Commission at its third session noted with 
concern that, of 94 countries which had acknowl- 
edged in their annual reports under the 1931 Con- 
vention, the existence of illicit traffic only seventeen 
had submitted special reports during 1946 and 
1947 on the illicit traffic. It reported to the seventh 
session of the Council that the illicit traffic in 
narcotics appeared to be developing on the danger- 
ous lines of the prewar years and recommended 
that the Council adopt a resolution to strengthen 
the system of reports on the illicit traffic. The Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted at its 189th plenary meet- 
ing on August 3, 1948, resolution 159( VII) IA 
recommending “to all states parties to the 1931 
Convention to pay particular attention to all the 
provisions of article 23 of the Convention and to 
the relevant recommendations of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs in submitting the reports on the 
illicit traffic . . .” and requesting the Secretary- 
General to bring to the attention of all parties to 
the international conventions on narcotics the 
chapter of the Commission’s report dealing with 
the illicit traffic. 

In the course of its study of the illicit traffic at its 
second session, the Commission’s attention was 
drawn to the clandestine production of opium in 
Mexico and its smuggling abroad. The Commission 
recommended the Council to study suitable means 
which might be taken to remedy the situation. At 
its sixth session the Council heard the representative 
of Mexico, who had been invited to participate in 
its deliberations on that matter in conformity with 
Article 69 of the Charter; he explained the meas- 
ures taken in Mexico with respect to the illicit 
cultivation of the raw materials for, and the traffic 
in, narcotic drugs. After taking note of the state- 
ment made by the Mexican representative, who 
undertook to send a full account of such measures 
as part of the annual report communicated under 
the provisions of the 1931 Convention, the Council 
requested the Commission on Narcotic Drugs to 
study the Mexican report in the light of the dis- 
cussions in the Council. As the Government of 
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Mexico submitted its annual report in respect of 
1946 (E/NR.1947/1) before the third session of 
the Commission, the Commission was able at that 
session to study the problem fully. The Chairman 
of the Commission, in summing up the discussion, 
gave expression to the Commission's general satis- 
faction with the measures taken by the Government 
of Mexico and to the hope that in 1949 successful 
results of the measures adopted would become ap- 
parent. That statement was inserted in the Com- 
mission’s report on its third session (E/799), 
which was noted by the Council. 


(3) Methods of Determining the Origin of Opium 
Seizures 


The Commission examined at its third session a 
report submitted by the representative of the 
United States on methods of determining the origin 
of opium by chemical and physical means (E/CN.- 
7/117). Since these methods would be of assistance 
in establishing the sources of illicit traffic, the 
Council, on the Commission’s recommendation at 
its 189th plenary meeting on August 3, 1948, 
unanimously adopted resolution 159(VII)IIC in 
which it decided: 

“1. To instruct the Secretary-General to transmit to 
Governments all available documentation on this matter; 

“2. To invite Governments to send to the Secretary- 
General all pertinent information in their possession 
and, in particular, those Governments which have the 
necessary experts and laboratory facilities, to inform the 
Secretary-General whether they are willing to participate 
in a joint programme of research and to submit proposals 
concerning the methods of co-operation which they may 
recommend; 

“3. To invite the Governments of the producing coun- 
tries to furnish, subject to the provisions of chapter V 
of the Geneva Convention of 1925, samples of the opium 
produced in their countries, on the request of the Gov- 
ernments which are participating in the joint research 
programme”. 


At the same meeting the Council unanimously 
decided (resolution 159(VII)III) to refer to the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs a communication 
from the World Health Organization (E/799/- 
Add.1) in which it expressed its wish to be asso- 
ciated with research work on methods of determin- 
ing the origin of opium, 


(4) Digest of Laws and Regulations 

At its fourth session the Economic and Social 
Council in resolution 49(IV) approved the deci- 
sion of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its 
first session to initiate the preparation of a digest of 
laws giving an analytical survey of national legisla- 
tion in countries parties to the Conventions with a 
view to ascertaining if the legislation on narcotic 
drugs was in accordance with the Conventions.!4 
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The Commission at its second session approv 
a plan of study (E/399) to be undertaken by t 
Secretariat in pursuance of this resolution. One 
the first steps would be to request governments 
forward information concerning laws and regu 
tions in force with a view to completing t 
material at the disposal of the Secretariat. The Cot 
mission thought it would be useful to be able 
determine whether and how far internatiot 
treaties on narcotics were self-executory or need 
implementing legislation according to the pro 
sions of the national constitutions. 

At its third session the Commission consider 
the Summary of Laws and Regulations prepared 
the Secretariat (E/CN.7/118), which was bas 
cn information communicated to the Secreta 
General between June 30, 1946, and March 1] 
1948, and referred to 121 laws and regulations « 
acted in 49 states and territories. The Summary ¥ 
approved by the Commission. It was thought tk 
it would be useful if certain basic information cot 
be included, without which much of the significan 
of the particular laws and regulations was lost, a 
it was suggested that the gist of the laws and reg 
lations to which reference was made should 
given. 


b. TRANSFER OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Protocol of December 11, 1946 
All the amendments made to international agr 
ments, conventions and protocols on narcotic drv 
by the Protocol of December 11, 1946 came ir 
force during the concluding months of 1947 a 
the early months of 1948. As of August 15, 19 
the following 42 countries were parties to t 
Protocol: Afghanistan, Albania,- Argentina, A 
stralia, Belgium, Bolivia, Byelorussian S.S.R., Ce 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovak 
Dominican Republic, Finland, France, Hondut 
India, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, Liechtenste 
Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Ni 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Sia 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Ukraini 
S.S.R., Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., Unit 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 


c. NEW INTERNATIONAL DRAFT 
CONVENTIONS 


Draft Protocol to Bring under Control Drugs outst 
the Scope of the 1931 Convention 


At its second session the Commission considet 
the development of new synthetic drugs of a hab 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, | 
533-34. 
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orming character which were within the scope of . 


he existing conventions. Considering this to be a 
atter of urgency, the Commission put forward a 
ecommendation to the Council at its fifth session, 
hich was being held concurrently, that a new 
international instrument should be drafted and cir- 
culated to governments as soon as possible for their 
arly observations. The proposed instrument would 
apply to these new drugs the full international con- 
trol of the 1931 Convention. The Commission con- 
cluded that unless effective measures on those lines 
jwere taken as rapidly as possible, the satisfactory 
results so far attained in the campaign against drug 
addiction might be seriously jeopardized. 
_ The Council at its fifth session, at its 115th 
plenary meeting on August 25, studied the Com- 
mission’s recommendation for a new international 
instrument for the control of these drugs. It adopted 
without objection a resolution submitted by the 
Secretary-General to give effect to the Commission’s 
recommendations (E/529/Add.1) with amend- 
ments suggested by the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative. In this resolution (86(V)) the Council 
instructed the Secretary-General to draft a protocol 
and to circulate it to all governments concerned 
and to the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization for their observations. The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs was to consider 
these observations at its third session and submit 
them to the Council at the latter’s seventh session 
with a view to the protocol’s being brought into 
force at the earliest possible moment. 

A draft Protocol was accordingly prepared by the 
Secretariat and was considered together with the 
various observations of governments by the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs at its third session. The 
Commission submitted a revised text (E/798) to 
the Council at its seventh session. 

The Commission’s report and the draft Protocol 
(E/798 and E/799) were considered by the Coun- 
cil’s Social Committee at its 43rd to 45th meetings 
on July 22 to 24 and by the Council at its 189th 
plenary meeting on August 3, 1948. Amendments 
to various articles were adopted by the Committee. 
The main point of difference in the Social Com- 
mittee concerned the draft of Article 8, which 
would have permitted a state to declare at the time 
of signature or acceptance that the Protocol would 
not apply to a dependent territory. The U.S.S.R. 
tepresentative, supported by the Polish representa- 
tive, thought that the article should be omitted 
Since its inclusion would create conditions allowing 
the uncontrolled use of narcotics, particularly in 
those countries where their unlawful use was most 
widespread. He proposed the deletion of the article. 
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The United Kingdom, French and Netherlands 
representatives, on the other hand, felt that the 
inclusion of the draft article would hasten the entry 
into force of the Protocol since administering coun- 
tries could accept it without waiting for the consent 
of dependent territories, in cases where such con- 
sent was constitutionally necessaty. The Chinese 
and United States representatives thought that the 
inclusion of the article should not be considered as 
a precedent, and that it should be placed on record 
that there was a moral obligation on all countries 
to sign the Protocol as soon as possible. 

A redraft of Article 8 (E/AC.7/W.26) was 
submitted by the representatives of China, France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which would enable a state with 
colonial possessions to declare, at the time of signa- 
ture or acceptance or later, that the Protocol shall 
be extended to any particular territory for the for- 
eign relations of which it is responsible. This was 
accepted (with an amendment introduced by China 
to provide that the declaration refer to all or any 
territory) by the Social Committee by a vote of 9 
to 3, with 5 abstentions, after the Committee by the 
same vote had rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal to delete 
the draft article. 

An amended version of Article 9 providing that 
a state may denounce the Protocol on behalf of a 
dependent territory and an amended version of 
Article 10 under which the notification of accept- 
ance on behalf of dependent territories must be 
sent to all parties to the Protocol, submitted at the 
same time by these five representatives (E/AC.7/- 
W.26), were also adopted. 

On the proposal of the Lebanese representative, 
who had withdrawn an amendment for the inclu- 
sion of similat words in Article 8, an additional 
clause was added to the Preamble (by 13 votes to 
0, with 4 abstentions) stating that the Council 
realized the importance of the universal applica- 
tion of the agreement and its earliest possible entry 
into force. 

The Committee also adopted with some changes 
an amendment presented by the representative of 
China to the draft resolution of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs (E/798) to emphasize the urgency 
of immediate action in applying the Protocol uni- 
versally. 

The Council at its 189th plenary meeting, after 
rejecting by 11 votes to 3, with 4 abstentions, a 
U.S.S.R. proposal to delete Article 8, approved by 
15 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, the resolution and 
draft Protocol proposed by its Social Committee. 
The resolution (159(VII)1I) recommended to the 
General Assembly that it approve the draft Proto- 
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col, taking into account any further observations 
which might be received from governments, and 
urged all states to adhere to the Protocol as soon as 
possible and to take the necessary steps with a view 
to extending its application to territories for whose 
foreign relations they are responsible. 

The Protocol will come into force 30 days after 
25 states become parties to it, pruvided that such 
states shall include five of the following: China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Netherlands, Poland, Switz- 
erland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States and Yugoslavia. It will enlarge the field of 
operations of international control of narcotic 
drugs. Whereas the Conventions of 1912 and 1925 
defined drugs coming within their jurisdiction ac- 
cording to their chemical formulae, and the 1931 
Convention, while adopting the same system, addi- 
tionally brought under control drugs derived from 
certain raw materials, the new draft Protocol will 
cover all drugs capable of producing addiction. 


d. AMENDMENTS TO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF NARCOTIC 
DRuGS 


(1) Drafting of a Single Convention to Replace the 
International Instruments relating to the Control of 
Narcotic Drugs 


The question of the limitation of the production 
of raw materials used in the manufacture-of nar- 
cotic drugs was discussed at the third session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. It appeared that 
an international convention to limit the production 
of raw materials, whatever its immediate value, 
would have the effect of adding one more element 
to the present complicated mechanism of inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs. The Commission 
examined the. draft resolution submitted by the 
United States representative, requesting the Sec- 
retariat to proceed with the drafting of a single 
convention to include the provisions of the existing 
instruments and to simplify the organization of 
international control. The convention would also 
include provisions for the limitation of the produc- 
tion of raw materials. The Commission recom- 
mended the resolution to the Council, which at its 
189th plenary meeting on August 3, 1948, unan- 
imously adopted it. The resolution (159( VIL) IID) 
reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

"Being advised by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
that the international instruments relating to the control 
of narcotic drugs are: 

“The International Opium Convention signed at The 

Hague on 23 January 1912 and Protocols of Cloture 

signed at The Hague on 23 January 1912, 9 July 


1913 and 25 June 1914, respectively, as amended by 
the Protocol of 11 December 1946; 
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“The Opium Agreement, Protocol and Final A 
signed at Geneva on 11 February 1925, as amende 
by the Protocol of 11 December 1946; 
“The Convention, Protocol and Final Act signed ; 
Geneva on 19 February 1925, as amended by tl 
Protocol of 11 December 1946; 
“The Convention for Limiting the Manufactus 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drug 
Protocol of Signature and Final Act signed at Gene} 
on 13 July 1931, as amended by the Protocol of 1 
December 1946; 
“The Opium Agreement and Final Act signed : 
Bangkok on 27 November 1931, as amended by th 
Protocol of 11 December 1946; 
“The Convention for the Suppression of the Illic 
Traffic in Dangerous Drugs, Protocol of Signature an 
Final Act, signed at Geneva on 26 June 1936, ; 
amended by the Protocol of 11 December 1946; 
“The Protocol to bring under international contr 
drugs outside the scope of the 1931 Convention; 
“Taking note of the complexity of these instrumen 
and the desirability of simplifying the organization | 
international co-operation for controlling the traffic ; 
narcotic drugs, 5 

“Requests the Secretary-General to begin work on th 
drafting of a new single convention in which provisio 
shall be made for a single body to perform all contr 
functions, excepting those which are now or may her 
after be entrusted to the Commission on Narcotic Drug 
This single convention shall replace the above-mentione 
instruments relating to narcotic drugs and also incluc 
provisions for the limitation of the production of narcot 
raw materials.” 


At the same meeting the Council unanimous! 
decided (resolution 159( VII) III) to transmit t 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs the resolutio 
of the World Health Assembly (E/799/Add.1 
calling to the Council’s attention the interest « 
WHO in appointing a technical member or men 
bers to any narcotics-control body which might b 
set up under the proposed new single convention t 
replace the Supervisory Body and the Permaner 
Central Opium Board. 


(2) Interim Commodity Agreement on Raw Opiun 

Since the drafting and the putting into force ¢ 
a single general convention comprising a speci: 
chapter on the limitation of the production of ray 
materials was bound to occupy a considerable tim 
the view was expressed at the third session of th 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs that importar 
immediate results might be obtained with rar 
opium by the convening of a conference of opium 
producing countries and of countries using opiut 
in the manufacture of drugs for medical or scientif 
needs. The purpose of this conference would be t 
reach an interim commodity agreement on ra’ 
opium, limiting the production and exports of ra’ 
opium to the satisfaction of these medical or scier 
tific needs. In its report on its third sessio 
(E/799), the Commission recommended the Cour 
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il to request the Secretary-General to initiate 
tudies and inquiries on the desirability of conven- 
ng such a conference. 

The Council discussed the question at the 45th 
La of its Social Committee on July 24 and its 
pe9th plenary meeting on August 3. 

| The Polish representative considered that a con- 
Bice on the subject was premature as in the 
present circumstances it was impossible to assemble 
sufficient data to decide whether or not it was 
desirable. The Canadian representative wished to 
press forwatd with a general convention. Other 
tepresentatives expressed support for the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation for studies on the desirabil- 
ity of calling a conference. A Polish amendment to 

emit the resolution back to the Commission was 

tejected in the Social Committee by 11 votes to 6. 
The Social Committee by 11 votes to 4, with 2 
abstentions, and the Council by 13 votes to 1, with 
4 abstentions, adopted the resolution proposed by 
the Commission. In this resolution (159 (VII) IIE) 
the Council requested the Secretary-General: 

“1. To initiate studies and enquiries on the desirability 
of convening a conference of the opium-producing coun- 
tries and of countries using opium in the manufacture of 
drugs for medical and scientific needs, for the purpose of 
feaching an interim commodity agreement limiting the 
production and export of opium to these néeds, pending 
the adoption of an international convention on the limita- 
tion of raw materials used in the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs; 

"2. To submit the results of these studies and en- 


quiries to the next session of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs.” 


OTHER SUBJECTS 
(1) Commission of Inquiry into the Effects of 
Chewing the Coca Leaf 

The request of the Peruvian Government for an 
inquiry into the effects of the chewing of the coca 
leaf on the population of certain regions in South 
America was considered by the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs at its second session. The Commis- 
sion recommended (E/575) that a commission of 
inquiry should be sent to Peru and such others of 
the countries concerned as might give their ap- 
proval, and expressed the opinion that the scope of 
the inquiry might be broadened so as to cover the 
limitation of the production and the control of 
distribution of the coca leaf. In the discussion of 
the matter at the Council’s sixth session (130th 
and 131st plenary meetings on February 6, 35th 
meeting of the Social Committee on February 20 
and 159th plenary meeting on March 2) the rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, France, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
United States and Venezuela were in favor of the 
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proposal. Certain of the representatives outlined 
the steps taken by their Governments to deal with 
the problem, and emphasized the international 
character of such an inquiry. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative, while considering that it was the duty of 
the United Nations to assist any country which 
needed expert advice to better its social conditions, 
thought that any expenses involved should be borne 
by the country requiring the assistance. A U.S.S.R. 
proposal to this effect was rejected in the Social 
Committee by 12 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions. 
The Social Committee by 14 votes to 2, with 2 
abstentions, and the Council by 15 votes, with 1 
abstention, adopted a resolution (123(VI)C) 
approving in principle the dispatch of a commission 
of inquiry to Peru, and requesting the Secretary- 
General to submit to its next session a detailed 
plan for it, taking into account any request which 
might be received from. other countries concerned. 

The Commission at its third session heard a 
statement from the Peruvian representative saying 
that his Government continued to look upon the 
problem as one needing an urgent solution. He 
pointed out that the controversial nature of the 
question as to whether the habit of the chewing of 
the coca leaf is harmful or not was illustrated by 
the conflicting views of the Government of Bolivia, 
which held that it was not, and of the Government 
of Colombia, which held that it was. He referred 
to the steps already taken by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment in setting up laboratories and by scientific 
institutions such as the University of San Marcos of 
Lima in sponsoring and financing studies on the 
spot, and stressed the international character of the 
problem (E/799). 

At its seventh session the Economic and Social 
Council considered a detailed plan submitted by 
the Secretary-General (E/860) for the commission 
of inquiry. The plan followed recommendations on 
the subject made by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs at its second session (E/575, pp. 16-19). 
The Commission had expressed the opinion that it 
would be advisable to combine the inquiry into the 
effects of the chewing of the coca leaf with an 
inquiry on the spot “into the possibilities of limit- 
ing the production and regulating the distribution 
of coca leaves with a view to furthering the prep- 
aration of an international conference on the limita- 
tion of raw materials”, and, in particular, the effects 
of the limitation of the production on industry, 
agriculture and labor. It was of the opinion that the 
commission should be composed of four members, 
comprising two teams: a team of two medical ex- 
perts and a team of two experts on international 
administration, with a possible fifth member as a 
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chairman. It would require a secretariat of four or 
five members, according to whether a chairman 
was or was not appointed. It was thought that the 
inquiry in Peru would take not less than two 
months, and the estimated cost was $35,000. The 
Secretary-General reported that so far no other 
requests had been received from any government 
and suggested that if the Council decided to 
recommend to the General Assembly the dispatch 
of the commission to Peru he might be authorized 
to transmit to the Assembly any request which 
might be received from any country concerned and 
revise the financial estimate in the light of any such 
request. 

The Council considered the plan at the 54th and 
55th meetings of its Social Committee on August 
4 and 5. Members expressed general support for 
and agreed on the importance of the proposed in- 
quiry. The Danish representative suggested that if 
similar requests were received in the future it might 
be possible to achieve the same results at less cost 
by the loan of one or two experts. The United 
States representative supported the inquiry into 
both the effects of chewing the coca leaf and the 
question of the possible limitation of production; 
he thought that in the case of future similar inquir- 
ies it might not be necessary to send scientific teams 
but that it might be necessary to send teams to 
consider the question of limitation of production, 
since administrative and industrial considerations 
differed from country to country. The French rep- 
resentative thought that the task of the commission 
should be strictly defined. He felt that the problem 
was a scientific one concerning the effects of chew- 
ing the coca leaf and that the study of the limitation 
of production and of regulations for the distribution 
of coca leaves in Peru was purely a national prob- 
lem. It would be impossible for the commission to 
study in the short space of time at its disposal the 
international repercussions of the restriction of the 
cultivation of coca leaves, and this study might be 
undertaken by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
The U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian representatives 
thought that the expense of the inquiry should be 
borne by the Peruvian Government. They con- 
sidered that the problem was a purely local one. 
Other representatives felt that the proposed study 
was one of international significance. 

The representative of Peru proposed a draft reso- 
lution (E/AC.7/W.38) to approve the plan sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General and also the 
dispatch of a commission of inquiry to investigate 
the effects of chewing the coca leaf to Peru “and 
any other country which may request it”, to author- 
ize the Secretary-General to transmit to the General 
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Assembly any request received from any count 
concerned and revise the financial estimate sul 
mitted in the light of any such request and to re 
ommend that the General Assembly appropriai 
the necessary funds. 

Certain verbal amendments to the Peruvia 
draft resolution were proposed in the Social Con 
mittee by the New Zealand, United States an 
Venezuelan representatives and were accepted 
the Peruvian representative and endorsed b 
various other members of the Council. They pr 
vided for: omitting an endorsement of the Secr 
tary-General’s plan, since this plan presented a 
ternative schemes; omitting a reference to futu 
commissions to be sent to any other country, ¢ 
financial provisions for such commissions, since 
was agreed that other tequests could be studie 
separately when they were received; including i 
the terms of reference of the commission the 3 
amination of the problems of the production an 
distribution of the coca leaf in Peru; and statin 
that it should be dispatched as soon as possibl 
The Social Committee went on record as approvin 
a commission of four rather than of five member 

The resolution, which was adopted by the Soci 
Committee at its 55th meeting and by the Counc 
at its 193rd. plenary meeting on August 10, in bot 
cases by 16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions (resoh 
tion 159(VII)IV), reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having taken note of the resolution adopted by tt 
General Assembly on 17 November 1947 concernin 
the problem of the coca leaf, and of the “Detailed Pla: 
submitted by the Secretary-General, 

“Approves the despatch of a commission of enquil 
to Peru at the earliest possible date to investigate the e 
fects of chewing the coca leaf and the possibilities « 
limiting its production and controlling its distributios 
and 


“Recommends that the General Assembly appropria 
the necessary funds for the Commission of Enquiry.” 


(2) Indian Hemp 

At its third session, the Commission considere 
the problem of the control of Indian hemp, usin 
as the basis for its discussions a study prepared b 
the Secretariat (E/CN.7/113). It was pointed on 
in the Commission that the medical uses of India 
hemp were almost non-existent but that there wel 
many practical difficulties involved in a total suy 
pression of its cultivation. 

The Commission in its report on its third sessio 
(E/799) informed the Council that it had autho: 
ized the Secretariat to continue its studies on India 
hemp and to employ an expert if necessary. 


(3) Abolition of Opium-Smoking in the Far East 
At its third session, the Commission took cos 


izance of several reports on the situation in the 
far East with regard to the abolition of opium- 
oking, and noted that although a number of 
jountries had declared their intention of sup- 
wressing opium- -smoking in their territories in the 
Jat East the situation in some of these territories 
jad shown little improvement. 

+ On the Commission’s recommendation, the 


Youncil at its 189th plenary meeting on August 3, 


948, without discussion, unanimously adopted 
‘esolution 159(VII)IIB, inviting all countries in 
which opium-smoking has been at any time prev- 
jlent to adopt the policy of suppression, and re- 
juesting those governments which have declared 
heir intention to suppress opium-smoking to for- 
vard to the Secretary-General before March 31 of 
yach year a report on the progress achieved in this 
yespect. It further requested those governments to 
otohibit the import of raw opium into their ter- 
Jitories except for medical and scientific purposes 
‘nd recommended that export authorizations 
thould not be issued for opium shipments to coun- 
‘ties where opium-smoking was still prevalent, ex- 
sept for medical and scientific purposes. 


| A (4) Drug Addiction 


At.its second and third sessions the Commission 
| ee the study of the problem of drug ad- 
Hiction. It considered replies which had been re- 
teived from governments (E/CN.7/114) to the 
tircular letter and questionnaire which had been 
sent out by the Secretary-General (E/CN.7/64) 
jn pursuance of the Council’s resolution (49 (IV) ) 
bf March 28, 1947, regarding the legal and prac- 
tical measures in effect for dealing with the problem 
of drug addiction and drug addicts. 

_ The Commission asked the Secretariat to make 
an analytical study of the replies. 

i (5) Narcotic Drugs and Genocide 

| A number of details of the factory for the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs built by the Japanese au- 
ees in Mukden during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Manchuria were submitted to the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs at its third session. The 
Commission recommended that the Council should 
knsure that the use of narcotics as an instrument 
for the purpose of undermining the physical and 
moral resistance of entire peoples be covered by 
the proposed Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide. 


| (6) Publication of a Periodical on Narcotic Drugs 


Several members of the Commission on Nat- 
otic Drugs having emphasized that a United Na- 


| 
| 
f 
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tions periodical should be published on narcotic 
drugs, the Secretariat prepared a program with this 
end in view. The program suggested (E/CN.7/- 
139) was for a quarterly periodical in English and 
French giving up-to-date information on the re- 
sults achieved by governments, the United Nations 
and the bodies created under the international 
conventions in controlling narcotics and in fight- 
ing drug addiction. It would include an account 
of the work of the United Nations organs, tech- 
nical and scientific articles on narcotic drugs from 
a medical, chemical, legal or administrative view, 
and articles on drug addiction, its prevention and 
treatment. It would also include information and 
articles on national laws and regulations on the 
subject, on the state of ratifications and adherence 
to the international instruments and on non-gov- 
ernmental agencies interested in narcotics control, 
as well as reviews of scientific and popular articles 
and publications on narcotic drugs. 

The Commission approved the program and 
recommended that the Council approve the pub- 
lication of the periodical. 

The Council discussed the question at the 45th 
and 46th meetings of its Social Committee on July 
24 and 26 and at its 189th plenary meeting on 
August 3, 1948. The Chinese representative urged 
that the periodical should not be too technical so 
that it might appeal to the average educated lay- 
man, and hoped that it might be published in 
Chinese, even in abridged form. The Chilean rep- 
resentative suggested that the bulletin should be 
published in the five official languages, but if this 
wete not possible on grounds of expense, that it 
should be published in English and French and an 
analysis of the matters dealt with should be given 
in the other three official languages. The Lebanese 
representative emphasized the importance of giv- 
ing the bulletin the widest possible circulation in 
all the languages of Members of the United Na- 
tions, if it were intended to educate the masses on 
questions regarding narcotic drugs, and suggested 
that it might contain a summary in these various 
languages. On the proposal of the United States, 
it was agreed to issue the periodical in English and 
French with summaries or reprints of special ar- 
ticles in the other official languages. Accordingly, 
the Social Committee at its 46th meeting by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, and the Council at 
its 189th plenary meeting by 17 votes to 0, with 1 
abstention, adopted a resolution (159(VII)F) 
recognizing the value to international co-operation 
in the control of narcotic drugs of a technical pub- 
lication and approving its issue. 
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f. PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD 


During its sixth session, the Council by 15 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention, adopted at its 159th plenary 
meeting on March 2 resolution 123(VI)D en- 
dorsing the opinion expressed by the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs as to the interpretation to be 
given to the provision in Article 19 of the 1925 
Convention, which requires that members of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board shall not. hold 
any office which puts them in a position of direct 
dependence on their governments. 

This opinion was as follows: 

“The provision of article 19, paragraph 5 of the 1925 
Convention is fulfilled if a candidate who, at the time of 
appointment to the Permanent Central Board, was in a 
position of direct dependence on his Government will, 
following his appointment, not hold such position for 
the duration of his membership of the Board. 

“In this way the clause in question would enable the 
Council to appoint to the Board a judge, a university 
professor, a medical practitioner, a lawyer, or specialists 
of other professions without requiring that the person 
appointed give up his position or cease to exercise his 
profession while serving on the Board. 

“In this way it would also be possible for the Council 
to appoint to the Board an official in active service of 
his Government provided (i) that following his ap- 
pointment he ceases temporarily, i.e., for the duration of 
his membership of the Permanent Central Board, to ex- 
ercise his functions as an official of the Government (by 
taking, for instance, leave of absence), and (ii) while ex- 
ercising his powers and functions as a member of the 
Board he will not act under the instructions of his Gov- 
ernment.” 


In the Council’s discussions of the question (at 
the 131st plenary meeting on February 6, the 36th 
meeting of the Social Committee on February 21 
and the 159th plenary meeting on March 2) the 
U.S.S.R. representative expressed the view that 
the interpretation did not basically change the sit- 
uation and explained that in the U.S.S.R. all sci- 
entific experts were employees of the government 
and as such would be ineligible for election to the 
Board. The United Kingdom representative also 
stressed the difficulty of making available experts 
who were not in government positions, but thought 
that confidence in the impartiality of the Board’s 
members might be shaken if they were not inde- 
pendent of their governments; he was, however, 
against any attempt to extend the meaning of 
Article 19 of the 1925 Convention by an inter- 
pretation, without formally amending it, therefore 
he abstained from voting on the resolution. 

The question of remuneration of members of 
the Central Board having been raised in the re- 
port of the second session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Council at its sixth session in 
resolution 123 (VI) D requested the Advisory Com- 
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mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questic 
to examine that question and submit recomme 
dations thereon to the General Assembly. 

After discussing at the 36th meeting of the § 
cial Committee on February 21 what privileg 
and immunities should be granted to members 
the Central Board, the Council, at its 159th plenz 
meeting on March 2, by 16 votes to 0, adopt 
resolution 123(VI)E recommending that govet 
ments should extend to the members of the P 
manent Central Board privileges and immunit 
on the lines laid down in the Convention on Pri 
ileges and Immunities as approved by the Gene: 
Assembly on February 13, 1946 (resoluti 
22(1) ).1°° The Council invited governments 
report as soon as possible what measures they ha 
taken to carry out this recommendation. 

By its resolution 124( V1), adopted at the 159 
plenary meeting on March 2, the Council took ne 
of the report of the Central Board for 1947 (E 
OB/2). The Council decided to defer, until 
first session after the newly-constituted Board cc 
vened, the consideration of the Board’s propos: 
on the administrative arrangements to be conclud 
with the Council under Article 20 of the Gene 
Convention of 1925. 

The entry into force of the amendments to t 
Geneva Convention of February 19, 1925, by t 
Protocol of December 11, 1946, permitted t 
Council at its sixth session to renew the membe 
ship of the Central Board. 

At its 151st plenary meeting on February 7 
1948, the Council appointed a committee consi 
ing of the representatives of Australia, Chit 
France, Poland, Turkey and Venezuela to ma 
proposals on appointments to the Permanent Ce 
tral Opium Board. The Committee considered t 
names of 33 candidates proposed by 23 gover 
ments and, by a majority of two thirds or mo: 
proposed eight candidates to the Council, two oth 
candidates receiving the support of less than t 
thirds of the Committee (E/719). At its 159 
plenary meeting on March 2, the Council by sect 
ballot elected the following eight members of t 
Board, who had been proposed by the Committe 
Hans Fischer (Switzerland), Sir Harry Greenfie 
(United Kingdom), Herbert L. May (Unit 
States), Pedro Pernambuco Filho (Brazil), Pa 
Reuter (France), Milan Ristic (Yugoslavia), Sed 
Tavat (Turkey), Y. N. Yang (China). 

The members were appointed to hold office “u 
til such time as the membership of the Board | 
renewed by the Council to take effect on or 
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yon as possible after 2 March 1953” (resolution 
25(VI1), adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 1 ab- 
‘ention). 


SUPERVISORY BODY 


’ As all the amendments to the international con- 
2ntions on narcotic drugs contained in the Pro- 
ycol of December 11, 1946, had come into force 
February 13, 1948, the Commission was in a 
tion at its third session to proceed with the 
ointment of a member to the Supervisory 
‘ody, and unanimously appointed Colonel C. H. L. 
man (Canada) to this position. 

The Commission recommended that the terms 
§ office of members of the Supervisory Body be 
‘xed at five years to be identical with the term of 
fice of members of the Permanent Central Opium 
joard, and requested the Secretary-General to ap- 
roach the other appointing bodies (WHO and 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION ON 
NARCOTIC Drucs 


' The question of the renewal of the Commission's 
tembership was considered by the Commission at 
3 third session. Taking into account the special 
bmposition of the Commission, which consists of 
\presentatives from producing or manufacturing 
yuntries and countries in which illicit traffic in 
atcotic drugs constitutes a serious problem, the 
ommission did not feel it practicable for it to be 
jected one third at a time as in the case of other 
ional commissions. It emphasized, however, 
e desirability of continuity and stated that its 
xperience had shown that a membership ot 
fteen was suitable. 
‘It recommended (E/799) that the Council (1) 
new the membership every three years at its first 
ission in the year beginning in 1949; (2) fix the 
‘ms of office of the members to run for three 
vars beginning with the opening day of its first 
‘eeting and ending on the eve of the first meeting 
‘ the session following the election of their succes- 
ts; and (3) take the necessary steps to ensure 
at there be no interval between the term of 
fice of the present members and their successors, 
draw the attention of governments when 
pointing representatives to the Commission to 
© particular character of the fundamental prob- 
of the international control of narcotic drugs 
hich can be solved over a period of years”. 
‘These recommendations were considered by the 
tonomic and Social Council at its seventh session, 


the 46th and 55th meetings of the Social Com- 
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mittee on July 26 and August 5 and at the 189th and 
193rd plenaty meetings on August 3 and 10. The 
Social Committee at first recommended at its 46th 
meeting by 16 votes, with 3 abstentions, a resolu- 
tion (E/910) adopting the Commission’s first two 
recommendations, and including under the second 
recommendation’ the terms of office of present 
members. This resolution omitted, however, any 
reference to the recommendation (number (3) 
above) to governments concerning their appoint- 
ment of representatives. Certain members felt that 
such a recommendation would not be appropriate 
since the appointment of representatives was an 
affair for the governments themselves. A proposal 
by the representative of the United Kingdom to 
retain this recommendation to governments was re- 
jected by 7 votes to 6, with 5 abstentions. 

At the 189th plenary meeting, however, the Ca- 
nadian representative introduced verbally a resolu- 
tion to provide that the Council confirm the terms 
of office of present members as extending to De- 
cember 31, 1949, and that in electing members to 
replace them it should follow the procedure adopt- 
ed in the case of other functional commissions of 
the Economic and Social Council, electing five 
members for one year, five for two and five for 
three years. After discussing the appropriate pro- 
cedure for dealing with the resolution the Council 
decided to refer back to the Social Committee the 
draft resolution it had proposed and the Canadian 
draft. The question was discussed further at the 
55th meeting of the Social Committee and the view 
was expressed that the question required further 
study. On the recommendation of the Committee 
the Council at its 193rd plenary meeting by 14 
votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, adopted resolution 
159(VIL)IIG confirming the term of office of the 
present members of the Commission as extending 
to December 31, 1949, and deferring to the next 
session the procedure to be followed in the election 
of members of the Commission. 


10. Population Questions (except 
Migration)’**® 


The Population Commission held its second 
and third sessions at Lake Success from August 
18 to 27, 1947, and from May 10 to 25, 1948, 
respectively. The report of the Commission’s 
second session (E/571) was considered by the 
Economic and Social Council at its sixth session 
(129th and 157th plenary meetings on February 
5 and March 1, and 31st and 32nd meetings of 


For Migration, see pp. 641-44. 
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the Social Committee on February 18 and 19). 
Members of the Council expressed approval of 
the report, and the Council adopted a resolution 
(115(VI) ) noting that “the report is devoted 
chiefly to the implementation of previous decisions 
of the Council regarding work in the population 
field”. The Council decided not to agree to the 
Commission’s recommendation that its rules of 
procedure be amended by permitting the Chair- 
man to appoint an alternative representative, 
members of the Council holding that it was per- 
fectly possible for the Chairman to state his coun- 
try’s position. The report of the third session 
(E/805) was considered by the Council at its 
seventh session (51st meeting of the Social Com- 
mittee on July 30, and 193rd plenary meeting on 
August 10). The Council unanimously adopted 
resolution 150(VIL) noting the Committee's 
report. 


a. TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE COMMISSION 


In response to a request made by the Council 
at the time when the Population Commission was 
established, the Commission at its second session 
discussed possible modifications of its terms of 
reference, and made proposals concerning its 
terms of reference to the sixth session of the Coun- 
cil. The U.S.S.R. representative proposed at the 
31st meeting of the Council’s Social Committee 
that two of the items suggested by the Commission 
—namely, “(b) the influence of demographic 
factors, including migration, on economic and social 
conditions” and “(c) the influence of economic 
and social conditions on the size and structure 
of populations, and on the changes therein’— 
should be combined as they were both aspects of 
the same question. The Council unanimously 
decided at its 157th plenary meeting to accept 
the recommendation of its Social Committee to 
refer this question back to the Population Com- 
mission and that meantime it should continue to 
work according to its original terms of reference 
(resolution 115(VI) ). 

A revision of the terms of reference, designed 
to make them more specific, was formulated by 
the Commission at its third session and unani- 
mously adopted by the Council in resolution 150 
(VII) at its seventh session (193rd plenary 
meeting on August 10). This resolution provides 
that: 

“The Population Commission shall arrange for studies 
and advise the Economic and Social Council on: 


“(a) The size and structure of populations and the 
changes therein. 
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“(b) The interplay of demographic factors and ¢ 
nomic and social factors; 

“(c) Policies designed to influence the size ; 
structure of populations and the changes therein; 

“(d) Any other demographic questions on wh 


_ either the principle or the subsidiary organs of 


United Nations or the specialized agencies may s 
advice.” 


b. . DEMOGRAPHIC YEAR-BOOK 


Pursuant to the recommendation of the Co 
cil that the Secretary-General should publist 
Demographic Year-Book (resolution 41 (IV) ) 
the Commission at its second session drew up a 
of topics to be covered by the Year-Book (E/5 
Annex 1). These topics were: 


I. Area and Popwulation—Area; Total Populati 
Population Density; Annual Percentage Rate of Pop 
tion Change; Population of Major Cities; Population 
Age and Sex—Absolute Numbers and Proportions; Po 
lation by Age, Sex and Marital Condition—Abso! 
Numbers and Proportions; Population by Urban 
Rural Divisions; Population by Race and Nationality 
Citizenship); Population by Age, Sex and Liter, 
Households—Number and Distribution by Size; Wor 
by Number of Children Ever Born and by Number 
Children Living. 

Il. Economically Active Population—Active Pop 
tion (Labor Force) by Age and Sex; Active Populat 
by Industry; Active Population by Industrial Status (C 
of Worker). 

Ill. International Migration—Emigrants by Cout 
of Destination; Immigrants by Country of Origin and | 
tionality; Emigrants and Immigrants by Age, Sex | 
Occupation. 

IV. Natality—Total Number of Births; Crude B 
Rates; Births by Month of Occurrence; Births by Age 
Mother and Father; Fertility Rates by Age of Mot 
Births by Parity; Births by Legitimacy; Births by Di 
tion of Marriage; Stillbirths; Gross and Net Reproc 
tion Rates; Ratio of Children under 5 Years of Age 
Women Aged 15 to 49 Years. 

V. Mortality—Total Deaths; Crude Death Ra 
Deaths by Month of Occurrence; Deaths by Age 
Sex; Death Rates by Age and Sex; Infant Morte 
Rates; Deaths by Cause; Maternal (Puerperal) Morta 
Rates; Life Table Death Rates; Life Table Surviy 
Mean Expectation of Life. 

VI. Morbidity—General Morbidity. 

VII. Marriage and Divorce—Total Marriages; Cr 
Marriage Rates; Marriage by Ages of Partners; Marti 
Rates by Age and Sex; Total Divorces; Crude Div 
Rates; Divorces by Duration of Marriage and Num 
of Children. 


Emphasizing the importance of world-w 
coverage, the Commission urged the Secrets 
General to make every effort to obtain the infort 
tion listed for as many countries as possible, ¢ 
expressed the hope that the publication of 
Year-Book itself would stimulate governments 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
511-12. 


e available more detailed and more adequate 
ta. In addition to population statistics, the 
ommission asked the Secretary-General to con- 
ider the advisability of publishing data on closely 
elated economic and social subjects, and digests 
f legislation in the field of population. 

In the discussion of the Population Commission’s 
teport at the sixth session of the Economic and 
ocial Council (129th plenary meeting), 
S.S.R. representative suggested that the Demo- 
gtaphic Year-Book should also contain data on 
unemployment and occupational diseases. The 
French representative, however, thought that these 
were dealt with by the International Labour Or- 
Zanisation. The U.S.S.R. representative also asked 
chat the method of obtaining population data for 
the Demographic Year-Book should be in accord- 
ance with the previous recommendation of the 
Council—i.e., that it should be data supplied by 
governments or obtained as the result of in- 
quities carried out in agreement with the gov- 
¢nments. 

At its third session, the Commission (E/805) 
aoted with satisfaction the progress which had 
en made in compiling the first issue of the 
Year-Book and considered various proposals for 
adding to the list of the topics previously recom- 
ended. It endorsed the inclusion of data on un- 
ployment, detailed classification of infant mor- 
ality, and social and occupational diseases, provided 
at this would not cause undue duplication in 
Bei publications or delay the publication 
f 


the first issue of the Demographic Year-Book. 


4 
2 STUDIES OF THE POPULATION OF TRUST 
‘TERRITORIES 


At the second session, the Commission noted 
€ progress made by the Secretariat in the studies 
f the population of Trust Territories which were 
ecommended by the Council at its fourth session 
41(1IV) ),!?8 and suggested that the Secretary- 
eneral distribute the studies, as they were com- 
leted, to Member Governments. At the third 
session, the Commission urged that this work 
be carried forward as quickly as possible and with 
due regard to other projects, and requested the 
Secretary- General to prepare, for consideration at 
its next session, a statement of further progress 
and a discussion of the methods of study used. 
The Population of Western Samoa, the first in 
1 series of reports prepared by the Secretariat on 
he population of Trust Territories, was issued in 
January 1948.12° The purpose of the reports is 
0 summarize existing knowledge regarding char- 
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acteristics of the population, trends of population 
growth and the relation of population to economic 
resources in each of the Territories, for the use 
of the United Nations and of the Administering 
Authorities in stimulating the economic, social and 
political advancement of the people under the 
Trusteeship System. 


d, STUDIES OF INTER-RELATIONSHIPS OF 
DEMOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
FACTORS 


The Commission gave considerable attention 
at its second session to the implementation of the 
resolutions adopted by the Council at its fourth 
session (41(IV) ),1°° which were designed to en- 
courage analyses by Member Governments of the 
inter-relationships between demographic changes 
in various economic and social circumstances. 
The Commission (E/571) expressed the opinion 
that the best way to encourage Member Govy- 
ernments to undertake such studies would be to 
draw up study plans illustrating the technical 
problems and the kinds of results that might be 
obtained under various economic, social and demo- 
graphic conditions. The Commission felt that such 
study plans should also provide, by carefully 
chosen examples, a preliminary insight into the 
nature of the demographic problems to be met in 
raising standards of living and improving the health 
and cultural development of populations in varying 
economic and social situations. Accordingly, the 
Commission requested the Secretary-General to 
prepare, for consideration at a subsequent session, 
proposals regarding the selection of major demo- 
graphic situations in typical economic and social 
settings for which study plans could be constructed, 
and a proposed plan of study for,one or two types 
of situations in varied economic and social frame- 
works. 


e. DEVELOPMENT OF POPULATION DATA 
(1) Recommendations regarding Censuses of 
Population to be Taken during or about 1950 
The Commission made recommendations to the 
Secretary-General at both its second and third 
sessions regarding the manner of carrying out the 
program outlined by the Council at its fourth 
session, in relation to the censuses of population to 
be taken by various Governments during or about 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
512-13. 

Tjnited Nations 1948. 
XII. 1. 

18°See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
513. 
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1950 (41(IV) ).18! The purpose of this program 
is to render advice and technical assistance to Mem- 
ber Governments and interested international 
agencies, with a view to improving the quality 
and international comparability of results. 

At the second session, the Commission drew up 
tentative lists of subjects for which comparability 
was desirable in population censuses of various 
countries (E/571) and requested the Secretary- 
General to submit these lists to Member Govern- 
ments and to invite their comments. These lists 
included a suggested minimum list of subjects 
(E/571, Annex II) and a suggested supplementary 
list of topics (E/571, Annex III) on which the 
Commission believed it desirable to obtain com- 
parable information, so far as practicable at the 
forthcoming censuses. 

At the third session, the Commission studied 
the comments received from Member Govern- 
ments, together with a series of reports on census 
methods in various countries which had been pre- 
pared by the Secretariat,'°* the recommendations 
of the Statistical Commission regarding the con- 
tent of population censuses to be taken about 
1950138 and certain recommendations on this 
subject proposed at the third session of the Social 
Commission (E/CN.5/62). The Population Com- 
mission thereupon prepared a detailed set of 
recommendations as to subjects for inclusion in 
population censuses, types of data to be obtained 
on each subject, and techniques for improving 
the comparability of results. 

The recommended list of subjects (without regard to 
relative importance) was as follows (E/805,Annex A): 

1. Total population 
Sex 
Age ~ 
Marital status 
Place of birth 
Citizenship (legal nationality ) 

Mother tongue 

Educational characteristics 

Fertility data 

Economic characteristics 

(a) Total economically active and inactive popu- 
lation 

(b) Occupation, industry and industrial status 

(c) Population dependent on various types of 
economic activities 

(d) Agricultural population 

11. Urban and rural population 


12. Households (including relationship to household’s 
head) 


SIS SHO eS 


ae 


The Commission requested that its recommenda- 
tions, together with those of the Statistical Com- 
mission, be communicated by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the interested specialized agencies and 
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inter-governmental organizations and to all co 
tries planning population censuses about 195( 

The Commission further requested the Secret 
General, in collaboration with the special 
agencies, to study and report at the next sess 
on (a) the possibility of including data on 
physically and mentally handicapped in the 
of recommended subjects, and (b) the devel 
ment of standard definitions of employees, « 
ployers, workers on own account and unpaid fan 
workers for census classifications of indust 
status (E/805). 


(2) Program of Work on Population Estimate. 

As requested by the Council in a resolut 
adopted at the fourth session (resolution 41 (IV, 
the Secretary-General submitted to the sec 
session of the Population Commission a ref 
on the progress achieved in providing the popi 
tion estimates and forecasts needed by the Uni 
Nations and the specialized agencies. Noting t 
the requirements for such estimates and forec 
were extremely large, the Commission (E/5; 
adopted a scheme of priorities designed to m 
available as soon as possible the estimates ; 
forecasts which were most essential for the w 
of the various organs of the United Nations. “ 
Commission considered that the first object sho 
be to compile current estimates of the total po 
lation, as of a uniform, recent date, for all counti 
of the world. Other data which it recommen: 
should have a high priority were estimates 
population by sex and age groups for recent da 
forecasts of total population and sex and age gro 
for dates in the near future (1948, 1949 and 195 
and longer-range forecasts. 


(3) Infant Mortality Data 

At its second session, the Commission reques 
(E/571) that the Secretary-General examine, 
consultation with WHO and other interes 
agencies, the possibilities of improving the ini 
national comparability of data on infant mortal 
At the third session the Secretary-General subn 
ted a preliminary report on this problem (- 
CN.9/17). The report listed the following pz 
cipal reasons for the inadequacy and lack of cc 
parability of infant mortality data: 

“1. Lack of the application of a universal definitior 
a stillbirth and of an infant death. 

“2. Incompleteness in the registration of births — 
infant deaths. 


“3. Failure to refer the infant deaths to the act 
group of births from which the infant deaths come. 


MTbid., p. 511. 
Studies of Census Methods, Nos. 1-6. 
™8See p. 567. 
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“4. Failure to relate the statistics of births and deaths 
o the social-economic conditions of families.” 


The report, furthermore, recommended pro- 
edures for overcoming these difficulties. The Com- 
ission recommended that this work be continued 
and that another report be submitted at a later 
ession. 


q (4) Vital Registration 

| The Commission requested, at its third session 
(B/805), that the Secretary-General initiate, in 
collaboration with WHO, studies of vital registra- 
sion systems in various countries, and of their 
effectiveness in providing the information regard- 
ing the dynamics of population needed for national 
and international purposes. 


: 
f RECOVERY OF THE BIRTH RATE 


| Referring to the importance of realistic assump- 
tions regarding future trends of fertility as a basis 
for future population estimates, as well as for other 
work in the field of population, the Commission 
recommended, at its third session (E/805), that 

e Secretary-General initiate an analysis of the 
recent rise of the birth rate, which has been evident 
in many countries, and present a report on that 
subject for consideration by the Commission at a 
future session. 


| 
g. DEMOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY 


In connection with its work of improving the 
comparability of population data and furthering 
ternational understanding of demographic proc- 
esses, the Commission requested, at its third ses- 
sion (E/805), that the Secretary-General prepare 
a dictionary of demographic terms in various lan- 
ages. It recommended that this work be based 
on the contributions of Member Governments, the 
- to be submitted to the Commission for con- 
ideration at its next session. ‘ 


| e e 
| 11. Migration Questions 
| 


a, ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS AMONG 
_ VARIOUS INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
| 


_ The Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session adopted resolution 42 (IV) 14 inviting its 
Population and Social Commissions to consider 
and report to it on a practical plan for the alloca- 
tion of functions, without duplication of work, 
among the various organs concerned in the field 
of migration, and requesting the Secretary-General 
to make such preliminary studies as would facili- 
tate and expedite the work of the Commissions. 


In compliance with the latter request, the Secre- 
tary-General, after having consulted the interested 
specialized agencies, prepared a report which was 
submitted to the two Commissions and, in a re- 
vised form (E/806), to the Council. 

The Secretary-General’s report contained three 
chapters and two annexes. Chapter I described 
functions in the field of migration which require 
a large measure of international co-operation. 
These functions are: (a) information, comprising 
data for the guidance of migrants, migration sta- 
tistics for general use and analytical reports and 
compilations necessary for understanding the so- 
cial, economic and demographic causes and effects 
of migratory movements; (b) advising on migra- 
tion schemes and the financing necessary for achiev- 
ing the best possible results from migratory move- 
ments of recognized utility; (c) international 
placement of manpower; (d) simplification of 
formalities and reduction of costs involved in mi- 
gration; (e) protection of economic and social 
rights of migrant workers in connection with their 
recruitment, placing, selection, professional train- 
ing, travel, working conditions, social insurance, 
admission to employment, enforcement of labor 
regulations, and repatriation; and (f) protection 
of the rights of migrants as citizens and aliens in 
connection with freedom of migration and with 
such problems as discrimination in matters of 
taxation, property tights, residence and assistance 
in case of indigency. 

Chapter II of the report dealt with the existing 
international machinery, describing bilateral and 
plurilateral arrangements, the competence of the 
respective Commissions and departments of the 
United Nations and of ILO as well as the com- 
petence of and interest taken in these matters by 
other specialized agencies (IRO, UNESCO, FAO, 
WHO and the Bank) and by non-governmental 
organizations engaged in developing or promoting 
international policies in the field of migration or 
providing assistance to migrants. The report stated 
that from the survey of existing international 
machinery, it was apparent that the constitutional 
competence of many specialized agencies was like- 
ly to lead to duplication of functions; this made it 
essential for there to be co-ordination through the 
existing United Nations machinery for this pur- 
pose. 

Chapter III of the report described the action 
taken by the Social and Population Commissions 
with respect to the allocation of functions in 
matters of migration. 


14See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
DLS. 
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Annex I of the report contained some remarks 
on the development and significance of the prob- 
lems arising in connection with migration, while 
Annex II gave the text of the working arrange- 
ment regarding the principles for a division of 
responsibilities and co-ordination of activities in 
the field of migration, concluded on November 22, 
1947, between the United Nations Secretariat and 
the International Labour Office. 

The Social and Population Commissions, at their 
respective third sessions, considered the Secretary- 
General’s report. The Social Commission adopted 
a resolution (E/779, p.19) which, inter alia, re- 
solved that the Commission’s responsibilities in the 
field of migration were to arrange for studies and 
to advise the Economic and Social Council on the 
social aspects of migration with a view, particular- 
ly, to ensuring to the migrants social and economic 
rights equal to those of local populations. The 
resolution stated that such studies and advice were 
to have reference especially to the following topics: 
(a) the social position, rights and benefits of im- 
migrants including their rights and benefits when 
they happen to be indigent; (b) family and com- 
munity relationships of immigrants; and (c) ad- 
vance planning by government authorities with a 
view to the provision of social services, and fa- 
cilities for health and education. The Commission 
also requested the Secretary-General to consult 
with those non-governmental organizations which 
are interested in migration problems and particu- 
larly with trade union organizations, and to seek 
their advice in order to ascertain whether these 
organizations could make. arrangements for co- 
ordinating their respective activities. 

The Population Commission approved a resolu- 
tion (E/805, p. 6) which, among other things, 
stated ‘that the Commission should arrange for 
studies and should advise the Economic and Social 
Council on the demographic aspects of migration, 
on the relationships between demographic, econom- 
ic and social factors in migration and on the over- 
all co-ordination of international research and 
study in this field by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. The resolution stated that 
these studies should cover the trends, causes and 
consequences of migration, and should take into 
account in this connection the influence of econom- 
ic and social factors, legislative and administra- 
tive measures, the social and economic conditions 
of migrants, and such other factors as are im- 
portant determinants in, or consequences of, 
migration. 

The Economic and Social Council at its seventh 
session considered the report of the Secretary- 
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General and the recommendations of the Soc 
and Population Commissions at its 180th 2 
193rd plenary meetings, on July 21 and August 
and at the 51st, 52nd and 53rd meetings of its | 
cial Committee on July 30 and 31, and August 
1948. 

Draft resolutions were proposed by New Z 
land (E/AC.7/W.27) and by the USS.R. (J 
AC.7/W.37). The first proposed a text consi 
dating the respective resolutions of the Social a 
Population Commissions. The second would hi 
the Council consider that: (1) the Governme 
of all States Members of the United Nations hi 
the task of creating a higher standard of liv: 
for all inhabitants of their countries; (2) mig 
tory movements of workers from one country 
another may be conceded by way of exception 
individual cases; and (3) the problem of refug 
and displaced persons should be considered se 
rately from questions of migration. 

After adopting the first paragraph of the U.S.S 
proposal by 10 votes to 4, with 4 abstentions, 
Committee rejected the other paragraphs by va 
ing votes and rejected the resolution as a whole 
10 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions. 

The New Zealand proposal was voted on as t 
separate resolutions, to the second of which 1 
added a preamble proposed by the United Stai 
Both resolutions were approved by the Social Co 
mittee and were adopted by the Council at 
193rd plenary meeting by 14 votes to 2, witl 
abstentions (resolution 156(VII)A), and by 
votes to 2, with 2 abstentions (resolution 1: 
(VIL)B), respectively. 

The US.S.R. and Byelorussian S.S.R. represen 
tives, in voting against the two resolutions, stat 
inter alia, that they limited the rights of immigrat 
They also objected to the agreement between | 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and | 
Director-General of the International Labour Of 
regirding the allocation of functions, and sta 
that the second resolution was an attempt to m. 
mandatory on governments a decision on questic 
affecting the sovereign rights of states. 

The representatives of Brazil, Chile, Peru a 
Venezuela objected to the inclusion of paragra 
5 in the first resolution (see below). They | 
that the paragraph sought to define the responsil 
ities of governments, and that if they were bov 
by it, they might find themselves compelled to 
up for displaced persons a special regime outs 
the framework of their general immigration la 
an obligation which their Governments could 
accept. 

The representatives of the Byelorussian S.S. 


‘oland, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
n the other hand, supported the retention of the 
atagraph, stating that it was merely a statement 
f fact and did not imply the establishment of a 
bpecial regime for migrating refugees. They de- 
lared that it was necessary to point out the differ- 
fence between the problems of displaced persons 
d refugees and those of migration in general, 
since the organizational treatment would differ in 
ithe two cases. 
| On putting the question to a vote, the Council 
lecided by 14 votes to 4 to retain paragraph 5. 

The representatives of France and Turkey de- 
(dared that in their opinion the principle that 
equal treatment should be granted to both national 
and foreign workers meant that a foreign worker 
land a national worker who did the same kind of 
jwork would enjoy the same wages and benefit 
from the same social legislation, but did not mean 
than an immigrant worker arriving in a country 
had the right to exercise any profession he chose. 
The texts of the two resolutions approved are 
as follows: 

“A. ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS 

| "The Economic and Social Council, 

| “Having considered the report and recommendations 
of the Population Commission and the Social Commis- 
jsion outlining their proposals for a practical plan for the 
allocation of functions, without duplication of work, 
among the various organs concerned in the field of 
migration, submitted in accordance with the Council’s 
resolutions of 29 March 1947, 13 August 1947 and 3 
March 1948, and 

| “Taking into account the Secretary-General’s report on 
that question, 

“1. Notes that the Secretary-General has consulted 
\the relevant specialized agencies on the respective func- 
tions of these agencies in the field of migration and on 
theit interests in this field; 

_ “2. Notes with satisfaction the working arrangement 
Gert between the Secretary-General and the Director- 


General of the International Labour Office on their re- 
spective responsibilities in matters of migration; 

“3. Endorses the opinion of the Social Commission 
that the conclusion of the above working arrangement 

rovides a favourable opportunity to define responsibility 
for the various matters of migration among the various 
organs of the Council; 
_ “4. Notes the opinion of the Social Commission that 
Migration includes aspects beyond those covered in the 
arrangement between the Secretary-General and the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office and 
that the problem of migration is broader than the labour 
problem, which is only one aspect of it; 

“5. Notes that the problem of refugees and displaced 
persons must be distinguished from the general question 
of migration as a special question which is to be settled 
separately in connexion with General Assembly resolu- 
tion 136(II); 

“6. Nofes that, for the solution of questions of com- 
Mon interest, it is desirable for the economic aspects of 
Migtation involving Trust Territories to be considered 
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jointly by the Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council; 

“7. Decides that the Population Commission shall 
arrange for studies and advise the Council on the demo- 
gtaphic aspects of migration, on the relationships 
between demographic, economic and social factors in 
migration and on the overall co-ordination of interna- 
tional research and study in this field by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. These studies shall 
cover the trends, causes and consequences of migration 
and shall take into account in this connexion the influence 
of economic and social factors, legislative and administra- 
tive measures, the social and economic conditions of 
migrants, and such other factors as are important de- 
terminants in or consequences of migration; 

“8. Resolves that the Social Commission’s responsi- 
bilities in this field are to arrange for studies and advise 
the Council on the social aspects of migration with a 
view, particularly, to ensuring to the migrants equal 
social and economic rights with those of local popula- 
tions, such studies and advice to have reference especially 
to the following topics: 

“(a) The social position, rights and benefits of 
immigrants, including their rights and benefits when 
they happen to be indigent; 

“(b) Family and community relationships of im- 
migrants; 

“(c) Advance planning by Government authorities 
with a view to the provision of social services and 
facilities for health and education, which are neces- 
sary for immigrants and their families arriving in a 
new community; 

“9. Recalls that, in addition to the Population and 
Social Commissions, all the other functional commissions 
of the Council may have to deal with aspects of migra- 
tion which fall within their respective assignments, the 
co-ordination of the activities of the commissions being 
the task of the Council; 

“10. Invites the regional economic commissions and 
the functional commissions of the Council to consult to- 
gether, when desirable, through the Secretary-General, on 
migration problems which may be put to them, and to 
keep the Population and Social Commissions informed of 
such consultations; 

“Ll. Requests the Secretary-General to consult with 
those non-governmental organizations which are inter- 
ested in migration problems and particularly with trade 
union organizations, and to seek their advice in order to 
ascertain whether these organizations can make arrange- 
ments for co-ordinating their respective activities; 

“12. Invites the specialized agencies and the Secretary- 
General to submit to the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination set up under the resolution of 21 Septem- 
ber 1946 any migration problems which may arise in 
such circumstances or in such a form that overlapping 
might occur or that important aspects of these questions 
might be neglected. 


“B. PROTECTION OF MIGRANT AND IMMIGRANT LABOUR 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having considered the report of the Secretary-General 
on the allocation of functions among the various organs 
concerned in the field of migration, and the report and 
recommendations of the Social Commission relating to 
migration, and taking into account the memorandum on 
migration submitted by the International Labour Organ- 
isation in accordance with Council resolution 85(V) of 
13 August 1947, 
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“Notes with satisfaction that the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, conscious of the impor- 
tance and the urgency of the problem, has placed revision 
of the Migration for Employment Convention, 1939, and 
its related recommendations on the agenda of the thirty- 
second session of the International Labour Conference; 

“Expresses the wish that, pending the adoption and 
ratification of an international convention providing ade- 
quate protection of migrant and immigrant labour, Mem- 
ber Governments, in determining their respective policies 
in this field, should be guided by the principle of equality 
of treatment in social and economic matters of national 
and foreign workers; 

“Expresses also the wish that international arrange- 
ments in matters of migration include as soon as possible: 

“(a) Broadening of the present system of interna- 
tional information in matters of migration so as to 
assure the immediate availability of knowledge on 
migration possibilities and conditions for use by gov- 
ernment and voluntary organizations and by migrants 
or prospective migrants; 

“(b) Means for the improvement of statistics on 
international migration so as to increase their adequacy 
and comparability.” 


b, PROTECTION OF MIGRANT AND IMMIGRANT 
LABOR 


The Ametican Federation of Labor proposed 
that an item dealing with the protection of migrant 
and immigrant labor be included on the agenda of 
the fifth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and submitted a memorandum on the subject 
(E/454 and Add.1 and 2). The American Feder- 
ation of Labor urged the adoption of a resolution 
by the Council which would (1) recommend that 
the Economic Commissions for Europe and for 
Asia and the Far East promote the use of standards 
recommended by the International Labour Organ- 
isation in expediting efficient mobilization of man- 
power in the reconstruction of countries; and (2) 
urge the International Labour Organisation to ex- 
pedite the reconsideration of its Convention and 
recommendations on migrant workers. 

The Council considered the question at its 113th 
and 114th plenary meetings on August 12 and 
13, 1947. It adopted a resolution jointly submitted 
by the delegations of Norway and the United 
Kingdom (E/546), as amended by the representa- 
tives of Czechoslovakia and the United States. The 
amendments provided for calling the matter to 
the attention of the Council’s Social and Popula- 
tion Commissions. The majority of representatives 
agreed on the importance of the problem and ex- 
pressed support of the proposed resolution and 
amendments. The U.S.S.R. representative, how- 
ever, thought that the separate problems of im- 
migration and of refugees and displaced persons 
had been merged in the document submitted by 
the American Federation of Labor, and that the 
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latter problem could best be settled by repatr 
tion, to which no reference had been made by 1 
American Federation of Labor. He therefore urg 
the rejection of the proposal. 

The resolution 85(V), adopted by the Coun 
on August 13, by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentio 
reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having taken note of the item regarding the prot 
tion of migrant and immigrant labour placed on 
agenda at the request of the American Federation 
Labor, and the memorandum submitted by the Fede 
tion, 

“Noting also that the International Labour Organi 
tion is now considering the revision of its existing c 
vention and recommendations on migration, 

“Resolves to transmit this memorandum to the Int 
national Labour Organisation as the competent speci 
ized agency concerned and, in view of the urgency of 1 
problem, 

“Requests the International Labour Organisation 
tively to pursue its consideration of the subject and 
inform the Economic and Social Council as soon 
possible of the progress made, and 

“Calls the attention of the Social and Population Co 
missions to this memorandum in their’ consideration 
the problems assigned to them by the Council by 
resolution on migration of 29 March 1947.” 

With reference to that decision, the Council, 
its sixth session, considered two sections of t 
resolution of the United Nations Conference 
Trade and Employment which dealt with popu 
tion and migration problems (E/635). The Cot 
cil transmitted these sections to ILO, the Soc 
Commission and the Population Commission a 
invited them to take these sections into account 
the action on those aspects of population and r 
gration which fall within their respective fiel 
(resolution 104( VI) ) 1% 

The question of the protection of migrant lak 
was considered by the Social Commission and t 
Population Commission at their third sessic 
simultaneously with their study of the question 
the allocation of responsibilities in the field of n 
gration. The Social Commission (E/779) reco) 
mended that the Council take note of the ste 
which had already been initiated in this matter 
ILO and expressed the wish that interim steps 
taken by governments pending the adoption a 
ratification of an international convention. 

The Economic and Social Council at its seven 
session, in connection with its general discussi 
on migration problems (51st to 53rd meetings 
its Social Committee on July 30 to August 2, a 
193rd plenary meeting on August 10), consider 
this recommendation as well as a memorandv 
submitted by the ILO (E/888). 


™See pp. 135-36. 
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| The latter explained the measures taken by ILO 
in considering the question of the protection of 
‘migrant and immigrant labor. 

_ The recommendation of the Social Commis- 
‘sion was approved by the Council at its 193rd 
‘plenary meeting on August 10 (see resolution 156- 
\(vI)B). 


| ‘¢. PROGRAM OF WorK ON DEMOGRAPHIC 

" AspEcts OF MIGRATION 

The Population Commission, in accordance with 
‘its recommendation that it should be respon- 
‘sible for studies and advice to the Economic and 
\Social Council on the demographic aspects of mi- 
‘\gration, established at its third session (E/805) a 
‘ptogram of work regarding this aspect of the 
pe ble of migration. The program was to be 
‘carried out by the Secretary-General in consultation 
and collaboration with the specialized agencies. 

i It consisted of five items: (1) improvement of 
‘migration statistics; (2) analysis of change in the 
‘size and structure of populations in the countries 
of origin and destination, resulting from migta- 
‘tion; (3) analysis of the influence of migration on 
\the size and characteristics of the labor force in 
‘countries of immigration and emigration; (4) 
Janalysis of the influence of economic and social 
/factors on migration; and (5) influence of legis- 
lation on migration. 

12. Refugees and Displaced Persons 

| The General Assembly, at its second regular 
Jsession, adopted resolution 136 (II) 1°° which, inter 
jalia, requested the Secretary-General to submit, in 
‘collaboration with the Director-General of the In- 
jternational Refugee Organization or the Execu- 
‘tive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission, a 
report on the progress and prospect of repatriation, 
‘resettlement and immigration of refugees and dis- 
jplaced persons. The report in question (E/816 
jand Add.1), dated June 10, 1948, was circulated 
jamong Member Governments prior to the con- 
ivening of the seventh session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

| The report noted, inter alia, that, although dur- 
jing the first year of PC-IRO operations some 
‘51,000 persons who had been in receipt of care 
land maintenance had been repatriated to their 
‘countries of origin, and another 157,000 persons 
‘eligible for help had departed for resettlement, 
\there still remained on June 30, 1948, approxi- 
mately one million refugees and displaced per- 
jsons believed to be eligible for the Organization’s 
lassistance. Of this number, approximately 600,000 
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were in the camps and assembly centres of PC* 
IRO. 

The report observed that, if the forecasts of 
PC-IRO as to resettlement and repatriation were 
realized, there would still remain some 600,000 
refugees eligible for the Organization’s assistance, 
whether as to repatriation or resettlement, on 
July 1, 1948. While noting the efforts made by 
a number of countries to give assistance’ in solv- 
ing the problem, the report emphasized the un- 
fortunate consequences that followed the tendency 
of certain governments, members of the PC-IRO, 
to exclude from resettlement in their countries any 
but the most able-bodied refugees and displaced 
persons applying for immigration. This would 
inevitably leave the organization with the prob- 
lem of what to do with a relatively large “hard 
core” of older, handicapped or disabled refugees. 
The report condemned this policy, and called upon 
all States Members of the United Nations to 
open their doors to family groups which would in- 
clude the old, the maimed and the chronically ill. 

The report also urged Member States which 
had not yet joined IRO to ratify its Constitution 
with the least possible delay, so as to bring the 
Organization into legal operation at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Finally, as requested by a resolution adopted at 
the sixth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil,18" the Secretary-General’s report submitted in- 
formation as to the situation of children removed 
from their countries of origin during the coutse of 
the Second World War, and on measures taken 
or contemplated on their behalf, and recommenda- 
tions on what could be done to accelerate a final 
solution of this tragic problem. 

The report of the Secretary-General was con- 
sidered by the Social Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council at its 57th to 60th meetings 
from August 12 to 19, and by the Council at its 
212th and 214th plenary meetings on August 24, 
1948. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., supported by 
the representatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
Poland, charged that displaced persons camps in 
the Western Zones of Germany and Austria were 
frequently hotbeds of propaganda and terrorism , 
directed against the present governments of cer- 
tain Eastern European states, including the U'S.S.R.; 
that known quislings and war criminals were fre- 
quently found in positions of authority in the ad- 
ministration or leadership of such camps; that 
children were being prevented from returning to 


See General Assembly, pp. 128-29. 
157See p. 613. 
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their countries of origin; that representatives of 
the Eastern European governments involved were 
frequently prevented from freely consulting their 
nationals who were inmates of the displaced per- 
sons camps; and that several states were seeking 
to exploit the displaced persons as a supply of 
cheap manpower. It was further charged that, de- 
spite previous Assembly resolutions, the emphasis 
had been shifted from repatriation to resettlement 
of the refugees and displaced persons. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 
draft resolution (E/AC.7/W.39) designed to curb 
the alleged tendencies and practices which he had 
outlined in his criticism of the manner in which 
the problem was being handled. 

Several representatives declared that, while they 
would abstain during the voting on some individual 
paragraphs of the Soviet proposal since they re- 
garded these as unobjectionable, they would vote 
against the proposal as a whole because it implied 
criticism of PC-IRO and also because a construc- 
tive alternative was available in the joint- draft 
resolution (see below). 

The Soviet resolution, after paragraph by para- 
graph votes, was rejected as a whole by the Social 
Committee by 13 votes to 4, with 1 abstention, 
and when re-submitted at the plenary meeting was 
rejected by the Council by 14 votes to 3, with 1 
abstention. 

A majority of Committee members, while agree- 
ing with a number of principles put forward by 
the U.S.S.R. representative, denied the general 
validity of the charges levelled at the displaced 
petsons camp administration and the validity of the 
charge of systematic exploitation of displaced per- 
sons as reservoits of cheap manpower. The major- 
ity expressed their support of a draft resolution 
submitted jointly by the representatives of Brazil, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States (E/946) which, they felt, represent- 
ed a well-balanced organic whole and a construc- 
tive approach to the entire problem. This resolu- 
tion was adopted, with minor drafting changes, 
by the Social Committee by a vote of 14 to 3, and 
by the Economic and Social Council at its 214th 
plenary meeting by a vote of 15 to 3. It (157- 
(VIL) ) reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Noting with appreciation the report on the progress 
and prospect of repatriation, resettlement and immigra- 
tion of refugees and displaced persons submitted by the 
Secretary-General in collaboration with the Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission for the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization pursuant to General 
Assembly resolution 136 (II) of 17 November 1947 
and Council resolution 122 (VI) A. 


“Having in mind the recommendation of Gene: 
Assembly resolution 136 (IL) to ‘each Member of ti 
United Nations to adopt urgent measures for the eas 
return of the repatriable refugees and displaced perso 
to their countries of origin, having regard to the Genes 
Assembly resolution of 12 February 1946, and f 
settling a fair share of the non-repatriable refugees ai 
displaced persons in its country’, ; 

“Recognizing that the Preparatory Commission for t 
International Refugee Organization, by means of t 
machinery it has developed during its first year of activit 
can substantially accomplish its purpose of repatriatis 
or re-establishing all the refugees and displaced perso 
who are its concern within a period of, at most, ty 
years, provided that it is assured of the effective co-oper 
tion of Governments, 

“Considers that, to accomplish this objective, a su 
stantial number of Governments which have not alrea 
done so should take early action for membership in fi 
International Refugee Organization; 

“Urges the Preparatory Commission for the Inte 
national Refugee Organization to continue its efforts f 
the repatriation of refugees and displaced persons to the 
countries of origin in accordance with the constitution | 
the International Refugee Organization; 

“Stresses the need for accelerated resettlement of no 
repatriable refugees and displaced persons and urges 
States to admit them to the maximum limit of the 
capacity; 

“Expresses its view that the policy which should | 
followed with regard to unaccompanied children is: 

“(a) To unite children with their parents wherey 
the latter may be; and 

“(b) In the case of orphan or unaccompanit 
children whose nationality has been established beyot 
doubt, to return them to their country, always provi 
ing that the best interests of the individual child sh 
be the determining factor; 

“Recommends to the Preparatory Commission for t 
International Refugee Organization: 

“(a) That it consult immediately with Membe 
of the United Nations concerning resettlement of ; 
non-repatriable refugees and displaced persons on t 
basis already approved by the General Assembly 
resolutions 62(1) and 136 (II), including recogniti 
of the importance of resettling refugees and displac 
persons in family units as recommended by the repc 
submitted by the Secretary-General; and 

“(b) that it report thereon to the Council at 
eighth session; 

“Requests the Secretary-General to transmit the repo 
together with this resolution and such additional releva 
data as may be available from the Preparatory Comm 
sion for the International Refugee Organization, to t 
General Assembly at its third regular session for 
information, sympathetic consideration and such furth 
action as it may deem appropriate.” 


13. Action for the Solution of Leg 

Difficulties Arising from the Absence, dt 

to War Events or Persecution, of Person 

Whose Death Cannot Be Conclusive 
Established 


In a communication to the Secretary-Genet 
dated June 3, 1948, the Executive Secretary of t 
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Preparatory Commission for the International Ref- 
gee Organization requested that the item “Action 
jor the solution of legal difficulties arising from 
! e absence, due to wat events or persecution, of 
etsons whose death cannot be conclusively es- 
| “ablished” be placed on the agenda of the seventh 
ession of the Economic and Social Council. This 
Jequest, he declared, was in accordance with a res- 
ilution adopted by the Preparatory Commission 
or IRO, at the sixth part of its first session. At 
the same time a memorandum (E/824) on the 
‘aecessity of co-ordinating procedures for declara- 
ions of death was submitted. 
The memorandum stated that, as a result of mass 
eportations and the technique of modern war- 
jare, thousands of human beings had disappeared 
ind it had not been possible in the ordinary way 
“ormally to establish the fact of their death. It 
‘tated that the legal consequences of death (cessa- 
tion of legal personality, succession to the estate, 
dissolution of marriage, termination of paternal 
authority) wete so important that a death certifi- 
tate was normally required in order to establish 
sights resulting from death. Failure to furnish 
such evidence of death gave rise to such serious 
difficulties as the following: heirs cannot establish 
title and so obtain possession of the property of 
Missing petsons; a surviving husband or wife can- 
aot remarry; and the guardianship of orphan chil- 
dren cannot be definitely established. 
_ The memorandum went on to state that the laws 
of the various countries relating to missing persons 
did not in general provide for a simple and rapid 
procedure in cases when proof of death of a mis- 
sing person could not be established under normal 
‘certification procedures. 

The memorandum concluded by stating that an 
international convention appeared to be the ap- 
propriate means of eliminating the present difficul- 
ties within a reasonable time. 
| The Economic and Social Council, at its 180th 


plenary meeting on July 21, 1948, referred the- 


item to its Social Committee, which considered it 
at its 60th and 6lst meetings on August 19 and 
0, 1948. 

The representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom submitted to the Social Commit- 
tee a joint draft resolution (E/933) requesting 
the Secretary-General to prepare, in collabora- 
‘tion with IRO, a preliminary draft convention on 
{the subject; and to submit the draft convention, 
Jnot later than October 20, 1948, to Members of 
ithe United Nations for their comment. The Gen- 
leral Assembly, the draft resolution stated, was to 
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take definitive action on the matter at its fourth 
regular session. 

The representatives of the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Venezuela and Turkey supported the 
joint draft resolution. The representative of Aus- 
tralia wondered whether a committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was competent to deal 
with the proposed convention. He thought that 
there should be some provision made for consulta- 
ion with a mote technical body. 

The representative of Canada submitted an oral 
amendment to the joint draft resolution, provid- 
ing for the participation of other organizations 
which might be interested in, and competent to 
deal with, the matter. The amendment, supported 
by the representative of Denmark, was accepted by 
the representatives of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The representatives of the USS.R. and the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. opposed the joint draft resolu- 
tion. The representative of the U.S.S.R. main- 
tained that the question was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced for a final decision. Both representatives 
declared that the problem was closely linked with 
the question of the conclusion of peace treaties 
with Germany and Japan. Until positive steps had 
been taken towards the signature of those treaties, 
action on the matter was premature, they main- 
tained, and the measures proposed by the Prepara- 
tory Commission for IRO were doomed to failure. 
The representative of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
doubted whether international action was neces- 
sary. The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed 
that the whole question be deferred to the next 
session of the Council. 

The Social Committee at its Glst meeting by 
12 votes to 2 rejected the US.S.R. proposal to 
defer the item to the next session of the Council 
and adopted by 12 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, 
the United Kingdom—United States draft reso- 
lution as amended. 

The report of the Social Committee (E/995) 
was considered by the Economic and Social Council 
at its 214th plenary meeting on August 24. 

The representative of the United States, speak- 
ing in favor of the Social Committee’s draft reso- 
lution, declared that the problem was not limited 
to refugees, but affected the relatives of all who 
had disappeared during the war, including those 
of some six million Jews who had disappeared 
as a result of Nazi persecution. 

The representative of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
argued that a draft convention should await the 
conclusion of peace treaties with Germany and 
Japan. He thought the Council should limit its 
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action to transmitting to the governments con- 
cerned the records of the discussion that had taken 
place. 

The representative of Poland thought that there 
was general agreement on the urgency and import- 
ance of the problem, and that international action 
was needed. The main difference among Council 
members, he held, concerned the proper method 
of coping with the problem. He himself doubted 
that there was a need for the preparation of a 
draft convention, as envisaged in the Committee’s 
draft resolution, and thought that a suitable recom- 
mendation to the Members by the General Assem- 
bly might be sufficient. Accordingly, he proposed 
to delete from the preamble of the draft resolu- 
tion the third paragraph, which read “|the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council] considering that these 
difficulties might best be solved by an international 
convention”, and to substitute in the operational 
part of the draft resolution the expression “a pro- 
posal for an international regulation of the subject” 
for “a preliminaty draft convention”. 

The Polish amendments were rejected by sepa- 
rate but identical votes of 15 to 3. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. regarded the 
draft resolution submitted by the Social Committee 
as premature. The entire problem was, he said, 
linked with that of refugees and displaced persons, 
and would probably cease to exist once the latter 
question had been properly settled by the repatria- 
tion of all displaced persons desiring repatriation. 

The Committee’s draft resolution was strongly 
supported by the representatives of China, Aus- 
tralia, Chile, United Kingdom and France, who 
regarded it as offering an adequate program for 
dealing with-the problem. 

The “Social Committee’s draft resolution was 
adopted by the Council at its 214th plenary meet- 
ing on August 24 by a vote of 15 to 2, with 1 
abstention. The text of the resolution (158( VII) ) 
is as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Taking note of the memorandum on the necessity of 
co-ordinating procedures for declarations of death, 

“Recognizing that the solution of the legal difficulties 
arising from the absence, because of war events or pet- 
secution, of persons whose death cannot be conclusively 
established, is an urgent and important problem, 

“Considering that these difficulties might best be 
solved by an international convention, 

“Requests the Secretary-General: 

“(a) To prepare, in collaboration with the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the International Refugee 
Organization or the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion and with other competent organizations, a pre- 
liminary draft convention on the subject; 

“(b) To submit the draft convention, not later 


than 20 October 1948, to Members of the Uni 
Nations for comment by them; a | 

“(c) To submit the draft convention to the Cow 
cil at its eighth session, together with such commer 
as may have been received from Members of 
United Nations, in order to enable the Council to 
such action as may be appropriate, with a view 
definitive action on this matter by the General Assi 
bly at its fourth regular session.” 


14. Cultural Activities : 


a. UNITED NATIONS SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


The Economic and Social Council during i 
third session, on October 3, 1946, adopted resolu 
tion 22 (III), which invited the Secretary-Generé 
to consult UNESCO and the other specialize 
agencies concerned and to submit to the Counc 
a general report on the problem of establishin’ 
United Nations research laboratories.135 

In accordance with that resolution, the Secretary 
General prepared a comprehensive report (E/62) 
and Add. 2) which contained studies, views an 
suggestions submitted by various specialize 
agencies, particularly UNESCO, and by inter 
national governmental and non-governmentz 
scientific organizations, national research instite 
tions and outstanding scientists. The report state 
that the inquiry opened by the Secretary-Genere 
endeavored to cover two aspects of scientific re 
search problems. It attempted in the first plac 
to ascertain the state of mind existing in the scien 
tific world on the question of international actio 
for the improved organization of research. Second 
ly, it was deemed necessary to seek out those field 
not yet covered by existing or projected instru 
ments of co-ordination; and to define the field 
in which international co-operation would appea 
to offer the greatest promise and to be most im 
mediately desirable. 

In the report submitted by UNESCO (UNES 
CO/Nat.Sci.24/1947) and reproduced in the Sec 
retary-General’s report to the Council (E/620, pj 
49-145), seventeen subjects were recommende 
for first priority, as follows: 

“1, An Institute for the study of the Chemistry an 
Biology of the Self-Reprodycing Substances, includin 
Cancer Research. 

“2. A chain of Laboratories and Field Teams i 
Nutritional Science and Food Technology, (a) in Chine 
(b) in the arid and arid-tropical zone, (c) in the humi 
equatorial zone. 


“3. The Study of the Life and Resources of the Humi 
Equatorial Zone, beginning with an Institute of th 
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azon (Hylea), and expanding into a chain of equa- 
‘tial zone Stations. 

4, One ot more Institutes of Oceanography and 
Sheries in Asia, their work to be correlated with that 
the Nutritional Laboratories. 


fed for correlation of activities already begun by in- 
pendent organizations, the Secretariat recommends: 

“5. An Antarctic Research Institute, including a 
eteorological Institute for the Southern Hemisphere if 
Micient support is forthcoming from ICAO. 

ind in view of the very small cost involved: 

“6. A United Nations Ornithological Observatory on 
eligoland. 

a the opinion of the Secretariat [of UNESCO], Second 
‘iority is indicated for the following: 

“7. An Astronomical Observatory in the Southern 
=misphere. 

“8. An Institute for Research on Tuberculosis. 

“9. Computing Laboratories in Asia. 

“10. An Institute or a series of Laboratories for 
uman Biological and Genetical Analysis. 

“11. A High Altitude Station in the Himalayas. 

“12. An Institute of Human Evolution in Africa. 

“13. An Arctic Research Institute. . 

“14. Institutes and Stations for the Study of the Arid 
ne (Desert and Arid Tropical Zones). 

“15. An Institute of Individual and Social Psychology. 
the meantime, UNESCO will be actively concerning 
lf with: 

“16. The Creation of International Pool Facilities for 
ientific Standards and Type Collections. 

“17. Improvement in Scientific Documentation Ser- 


” 


The report also revealed that the Secretary-Gen- 
al had received numerous suggestions from 
jentific organizations and individual scientists. 
decific proposals were made for the establishment 
* the following research institutions: 


International Astronomical Observatories 
International High Altitude Stations 
International Meteorological Observatories 
International Geophysical Observatories 
‘International Floating Laboratories 
‘International Marine Biological Station 
International Cartographic Centre 
| International Institute of Human Science 
‘International Health Institute 
International Research Institute for the Middle East 
} International Institute for New Food Plants 
/International Brain Institute 
International Research Centre on Tuberculosis 
International Institute of Nuclear Research 


International Centre for Pure Products 
International Construction Materials Laboratory 


ther suggestions concerned questions that might 
e studied at the international laboratories if they 
vere established. In brief, these were as follows: 


| Oceanography 

Seismology 

| Vulcanology 

Solar and terrestrial relationship 
| Cosmic rays 

Soil erosion 
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Fluid and soil mechanics 

Applied mathematics and physics 

Photogrammetric research 

Synthesis based on chemical elements 

Arctic regions 

Nutritional research 

Biotypology 

Biological vegetable and animal resources 

Standardization of biological substances of pharmaco- 
logical activity 

Industrial hygiene 

Urban hygiene 

The improvement of agriculture and standards of life 
in tropical regions 

The adaptation of man to his environment 

Impact of war and its disorganizing effect on children 
and the development of therapies 

Typhus 

Onchocercosis 

Malta Fever 

Malarial disease 


It was pointed out in the report that many of the 
institutions and persons consulted signified their 
warm approval of the idea itself, and in many 
cases they expressed their gratification at the 
fact that the United Nations was examining the 
problem. Generally speaking, it appeared that all 
countries wished to see certain scientific problems 
studied on the international plane, and that im- 
proved unification or co-ordination of effort was 
desired by specialists in every field. 

Some of the persons consulted expressed the 
view that multiplicity of research centres is a sme 
qua non for maintaining freedom of research, the 
spifit of competition and therefore scientific prog- 
ress, and that the international laboratory should 
therefore deal only with the type of problem 
which, in present conditions, is not satisfactorily 
covered by 'the existing national laboratories. 

The report stated that, on the basis of the results 
of the inquiry, it would be easy to make a list of 
fourteen or fifteen scientific problems for which 
international research laboratories seem desirable, 
and likely to promote the peaceful activities of 
modern societies. It added, however, that the de- 
gree of urgency and the allocation of priorities 
demand detailed analysis and debate by competent 
persons. The report suggested the desirability of 
conferences or study groups examining the prelimi- 
nary data which had been assembled before any 
final decisions were made. 

The Economic and Social Council examined the 
report of the Secretary-General during its seventh 
session, at its.193rd and 194th plenary meetings 
on August 10, 1948. The French representative 
submitted a draft resolution (E/858) which, after 
taking account of the work done, and affirming the 
importance of pursuing the studies, would have 
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invited the Secretary-General (1) to communicate 
to governments, specialized agencies and leading 
international scientific organizations the Council’s 
desire to have the problem of establishing inter- 
national United Nations research laboratories dis- 
cussed and (2) to form a small committee of 
experts to examine the advisability and appropriate 
procedure for convening an international confer- 
ence of scientists to report on the possible estab- 
lishment of international research laboratories. The 
Secretary-General was to submit to the Council this 
preparatory committee’s report and the result of 
consultations with governments, specialized agencies 
and scientific organizations. 

This proposal was supported by the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, New Zealand, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Peru, Poland, Brazil, Chile, 
Lebanon, and Turkey. Those of the United 
States, Canada, Poland, Chile and Lebanon thought 
that more emphasis should be placed on the role 
of UNESCO. The Canadian representative sug- 
gested that the expert committee should be con- 
vened under UNESCO’s auspices. The Australian 
representative pointed out that other specialized 
agencies, such as ICAO and WHO, might also be 
interested in some of the projects. The United 
States representative thought that the function of 
the United Nations was to stimulate research, 
which could be better done by co-ordinating the 
work of existing national agencies through inter- 
changes of scientific personnel and the dissemina- 
tion of scientific knowledge than by the creation 
of international agencies; the Polish representative, 
however, thought that the establishment of new 
research laboratories under United Nations aus- 
pices would fulfil a definite need, as many small 
countries for financial reasons found it difficult to 
carty out research. The Netherlands representative 
hoped that the committee would be guided by the 
following considerations: (1) that only work 
which, because of expense, could not be carried out 
by national laboratories should be assigned to in- 
ternational research laboratories; (2) that work 
done by certain national laboratories should be 
taken into account and measures adopted to trans- 
form national laboratories into international labo- 
ratories with a view to avoiding expense and dupli- 
cation of work; and (3) that the work of existing 
national laboratories should not be duplicated, and 
that effective co-operation with interested agencies 
should be developed. The Danish representative 
felt that the committee should include experts in 
the field of scientific organization, and that it should 
be in a position to draw upon the voluntary help of 
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scientists. The U.S.S.R. representative thought th 


it was not practical to consider the question 


present, since the financial expenditure would 

high and there was already a great shortage in 1 
tional research organizations of the highly qualif 
staff necessary. He therefore opposed the reso) 
tion. The*Australian representative considered th 
it would be preferable to embark on a small ou 
ber of top priority projects rather than consic 
an elaborate program, and referred in this cc 
nection to the items suggested by UNESCO. 

The Council was addressed by the Direct 
General of UNESCO, who gave an account of U! 
ESCO’s activities for promoting scientific resear 
and by a representative of WHO, who urged 1 
fuller utilization of existing research laboratori 

The French draft resolution, with amendmet 
introduced verbally by Chile, the United States a 
the United Kingdom and accepted by the Frer 
representative, was adopted by the Council at 
194th plenary meeting by 14 votes to 2, with 
abstentions. The principal changes introduced p 
vided for the co-operation of UNESCO in 1 
formation of the committee, the consultation of 1 
committee with the specialized agencies and | 
examination by the committee of the question 
the possible establishment of international 
search laboratories. 

In its resolution (160( VII) ) the Council no 
the Secretary-General’s report, conveyed its thai 
to the specialized agencies, organizations and sci 
tists for their co-operation in its preparation ¢ 
affirmed its interest in furthering the developm 
of research. It invited the Secretary-General: 

“1. To communicate to all Governments the Coun 
desire to have the problem of establishing internatic 
United Nations research laboratories discussed by 
governing bodies of all the important national scien 
institutions for higher education and research, and to 
apprised of their findings through the intermediary 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations; 

“2. To send a like communication to the Un 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organizat 
and the other specialized agencies concerned and to 
leading international scientific organizations; 

“3. To form, during next year, in co-operation Y 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cult 
Organization, a small committee of experts in the b 
sciences (exact, natural and social) to examine, in ¢ 
sultation with the specialized agencies, the question 
the possible establishment of international research lz 
ratories, including the advisability of, and appropr 
procedure for, convening an international conference 
scientists with instructions to submit a general repor 
the Council on this subject; 

“4. To submit to the Council in due course 
preparatory committee’s report and the result of 


further consultations referred to in paragraphs 1 an 
above.” 


| TRANSLATION OF THE CLASSICS 


Io pursuance of General Assembly resolution 
(1)?*° on the translation of the classics, the 
uncil decided at its fourth session to request 
ESCO to submit by June 1, 1948, to the Eco- 
ic and Social Council a report giving recom- 
ndations for needed action including particular- 

[data on objective methods of selection of great 

loks, the needs of various cultural regions, and 

gestions for general assistance in translation, 
plication and distribution.1*° 

‘The second General Conference of UNESCO 

iid at Mexico City in November 1947 adopted 

scheme of work on this subject, prepared by the 

SCO Sectetariat, forming part of a wider proj- 

t conceived as extending to the translation of 
Mtemporary works not only in the fields of liter- 

ure and philosophy but also in those of the natur- 
and social sciences. On the basis of this scheme, 
ESCO addressed a questionnaire to the bodies 

ssignated by Member Governments for the pur- 
yse, and at the same time consulted various inter- 
itional organizations. UNESCO then convened 
conference of experts, which met in Paris in May 

)48 and which examined the material which had 

sen collected. The report of UNESCO to the 

uncil (E/823), prepared on the basis of the 

Msultations mentioned, and on the work of the 

ommittee of Experts, examined the following 

aes of problems: 

(i) Problems concerning the selection of classics; the 

finition of a classic, the public for which they are 

tended, the methods of choosing classics; 

(ii) Problems of translation; 

| (iii) Problems of publication and dissemination. 


‘The report concluded that the help of govern- 
ents and of international professional and ex- 
stt bodies would make it possible to produce in 
e fairly near future lists of works regarded as 

sics; that UNESCO would take responsibility 
rt this plan; that the special problems, however, 
* publication and distribution in the many coun- 
ies suffering from economic handicaps could not 
= solved by UNESCO alone; and that a satis- 
ctory solution worthy of the importance of the 
roject lay in the effective collaboration between 


l@ governments concerned and the competent | 


Zencies of the United Nations. 

The report (E/823) was presented to the Coun- 
1 at its seventh session. At its 203rd plenary 
leeting on August 18 the Council decided by a 
ote of 9 to 6, with 2 abstentions, to defer con- 
deration of it, along with other items, to the next 
ession. 
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c. TEACHING OF THE PURPOSES AND 
PRINCIPLES, STRUCTURE AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF 
MEMBER STATES 


In implementation of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 137(11)1*! on the teaching of the purposes 
and principles, structure and activities of the Unit- 
ed Nations in the schools of Member States, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, in co- 
operation with UNESCO, submitted to the seventh 
session of the Council an interim report (E/837 
and Adds. 1 and 2) on the activities and results ac- 
complished by the United Nations, UNESCO and 
a number of non-governmental organizations. 

This interim report was divided into two parts. 
The first, prepared by the Secretary-General, in- 
cluded information on the steps they had taken to 
implement the Assembly’s resolution transmitted 
to the Secretary-General or to UNESCO by Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, Greece, 
India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of 
South Africa, U.S.S.R. and United States; an analy- 
sis of the experience of the League of Nations in 
the promotion of teaching about international 
co-operation; and an enumeration of the programs 
and activities of non-governmental organizations 
in this field. The second part was prepared by 
UNESCO and dealt with its own functions and ac- 
tivities in regard to teaching about the United 
Nations. 

The Council’s discussions, in the 198th plenary 
meeting on August 13, centred around a draft 
resolution proposed by China (E/944) (see be- 
low). 

It was generally agreed that the importance of 
teaching about the United Nations was universally 
recognized. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
while his Government had supported and imple- 
mented the Assembly resolution, he could not sup- 
port the Chinese draft resolution, which, by ex- 
tending the scope of the resolution to teaching 
about the specialized agencies, would take the 
United Nations further than had been intended by 
the Assembly resolution. 

The Council adopted by 15 votes, with 1 ab- 
stention, the Chinese draft resolution with amend- 
ments suggested by France and China respectively, 
which would have the Council recommend Mem- 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
184. 

MOIbid., p. 541. 

See General Assembly, p. 137. 
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ber States to intensify their efforts in this direction, 
and would include teaching about the specialized 
agencies as well as about the United Nations. 

In its resolution (170( VII) ) the Council com- 
mended the program developed by the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO on the subject; requested the 
Secretary-General and UNESCO to continue in 
close collaboration their efforts in this direction 
and to report jointly and regularly to the Council; 
and recommended Member States to make full use 
of the information and advice which the United 
Nations and UNESCO can provide on the sub- 
ject, and to intensify efforts to promote in their 
respective territories the teaching of the purposes, 
the principles, structure and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 


d. INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Council at its sixth session had before it 
an item proposed by the representative of Brazil 
on international facilities for the promotion of 
training in public administration (E/610 and 
Rey.1 and Add.1). 

The Council discussed the proposal at its 151st 
plenary meeting on February 24, 1948. The 
U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian representatives opposed 
the idea of establishing an international institute, 
on the grounds that the economic and social struc- 
tures of different countries were so dissimilar as to 
make it impossible to draw up general principles 
of administration. The Canadian representative 
felt that it was inadvisable to ask the Secretariat 
to undertake further special studies before substan- 
tial results had been achieved on other subjects 
initiated by the Council a long time ago. The Bel- 
gian representative, on the suggestion of the 
Netherlands representative, was invited to explain 
to the Council the work of the Institut de Bruxelles. 
He suggested that the purpose of the Institut was 
the same as that envisaged in the Brazilian pro- 
posal, and that its activities might be extended to 
carry out the program proposed by Brazil. The 
United Kingdom and French representatives felt 
that there were sufficient points in common be- 
tween different national administrative systems for 
an international survey to be valuable; the Polish 
representative, while recognizing that notable dif- 
ferences did exist between the administrative sys- 
tems of different countries, accepted the idea of a 
survey. 

The United States representative supported in 
principle the Brazilian proposal, and suggested 
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that account should be taken of the studies alre 
begun by UNESCO and the existence of the 
stitut, which was doing similar work in Belgn 
He introduced amendments, which were accep 
by the Brazilian representative, providing for ¢ 
sultations with appropriate public and private 
ternational organizations and providing that 

study should be concerned with the “means 

promoting the science of administration on 

international plane” instead of “the establishm 
of an international centre especially devoted to 
science of administration” as proposed by Braz 

By 12 votes to 2, with 3 abstentions, the Cou 
adopted the Brazilian draft resolution with ame 
ments introduced by the United States, the Un: 
Kingdom and Denmark. 

This resolution (123(VI)) recommended 1 
the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and B 
getary Questions, the International Civil Ser 
Advisory Board and appropriate public and 
vate international organizations, should prepat 
study concerning the development of internatic 
facilities for the promotion of the science of 
ministration, so as to provide adequate trait 
for an increasing number of candidates of pro 
ability recruited on the widest possible geograj 
cal basis, but mainly from the countries in grea 
need of access to the principles, procedures 
methods of modern administration. 

The Secretary-General presented to the seve 
session of the Council a report (E/849) in wi 
he stated that study of available documentary 
terials had been initiated, contact established | 
various authorities in the field of public adm 
tration, and discussions begun with representat 
of the specialized agencies to ascertain what fa 
ties they might offer within the broad field cov 
by the Council’s resolution. 

The report stated that the question was t¢ 
discussed also by the Advisory Committee on 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions during 
meeting in the autumn. The Secretary-Gen 
pointed out, however, that the scope of the si 
and the desirability of consulting the Internati 
Civil Service Advisory Board made it prob 
that the Secretary-General’s complete report ¢ 
not be made before the spring of 1949. 

The subject was also on the agenda of 
seventh session, but in view of the pressure of E 
ness in the Council and the situation describe 
the progress report, the representative of B 
withdrew the item from the agenda of that ses: 
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OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND 


i ORDINATION OF CARTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


uring its sixth session (at the 149th meeting 
February 19) the Council considered a Brazil- 
proposal (E/695) for the co-ordination of 
Ographic services of specialized agencies and 
fmational organizations. The proposal con- 
ned a reference to communications which had 
’n received during 1947 from the United States 
egation (E/257), the French delegation (E/- 
3) and the Danish delegation (E/483, for- 
of a communication from the International 
cil for the Exploration of the Sea). The 
S.R. representative suggested that the proposal 
luld be deferred in view of more urgent tasks. 
2 Council, however, adopted by 12 votes to 1, 
3 abstentions, the Brazilian proposal, with 
addition of clauses providing that the action 
ommended to the Secretary-General should be 
gen within the limits of budgetary availabilities 
i that in co-ordinating the plans and programs 
ythe United Nations and specialized agencies in 
Bel of cartography he should take into ac- 
amt the work of the various governmental and 
l-governmental organizations, and that he 
uld report to a subsequent session of the Coun- 
| The resolution (131(VI)) adopted by the 
cil reads as follows: 


Whereas accurate maps are a prerequisite to the 

1 development of the world resources which in 

y cases lie in relatively unexplored regions; 

|Whereas such maps facilitate international trade, pro- 

e safety of navigation, by air and sea, and provide 
ation required for the study of measures of peace- 
tadjustment under Chapter VI of the Charter, and 
éthe application of security measures contemplated in 
Apter VII of the Charter; 

‘Whereas the co-ordination of the cartographic ser- 

fs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, as 

‘1 as those of the Member nations, will result in sig- 

ht economies in cost, time and personnel, and will 

tibute to the improvement of cartographic techniques 
standards; 

Whereas several Member Governments have already 

licated their interest in a co-ordinated programme of 
fnational cartography, 

{The Economic and Social Council therefore 

(Recommends: 

‘(i) That the Member Governments stimulate the 
fate survey and mapping of their national territories; 
(ii) That the Secretary-General take appropriate 

‘on within the limits of budgetary availabilities: 

“(a) To further such efforts by promoting the 
change of technical information and other means, 
cluding the preparation of a study on modern carto- 
sraphic methods and development of uniform inter- 
ational standards; 

m(b) To Ce ordinate the plans and Programmes 

of the United Nations and specialized agencies in the 
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field of cartography, taking account of the work in this 
field of the various inter-governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations and to report on these matters 
to a subsequent session of the Council; 

“(c) To develop close co-operation with carto- 
gtaphic services of interested Member Governments.” 


f. Wor Lp CALENDAR 


At the fourth session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the representative of Peru submitted 
a draft resolution on the appointment of an ad hoc 
committee to study the question of a “World Cal- 
endar” (E/291). After a preliminary study of the 
problem, the Council postponed further discussion 
of the proposal until its next session, and invited 
the Secretary-General to prepare whatever material 
was readily available for the consideration of the 
Council on the subject of revision of the calendar, 
and to communicate to Member Governments of 
the United Nations the proposed resolution (res- 
olution 54(IV) ). 

At the fifth session of the Council, the Secre- 
tary-General submitted a note (E/465 and Adds. 
1, 2 and 3) on the work done in the field of calen- 
dar reform by international organizations, especial- 
ly by the League of Nations. Relevant documents 
and an extensive bibliography on this question 
which had been compiled by the Secretariat, were 
submitted to the Council. On July 21, 1947, at its 
86th plenary meeting, the Council adopted a res- 
olution proposed by the United States and sup- 
ported by India, the USS.R. and the United 
Kingdom, to postpone the consideration of the 
question of universal adoption of a World Calen- 
dar (resolution 97 (V) ). 


g. METRIC SYSTEM 


The Economic and Social Council, at its 86th 
plenary meeting on July 21, 1947, considered a 
Norwegian proposal (E/472) for the examination 
of the question of the universal adoption of the 
International Metric System of Measures and 
Weights and of the Decimal System of Currencies 
and Coinage. The representative of Norway argued 
that the universal adoption of one system would 
further world trade and speed reconstruction. He 
proposed that the Secretariat be asked to study the 
question in preparation for the next or a later 
session of the Council, so that a report could be 
presented to the governments for their decision. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
India and New Zealand suggested postponement 
of the study in view of the pressure of work on 
the Secretariat. The United Kingdom representa- 
tive suggested that the item should be dropped 
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from the agenda for the time being; it could be 
brought up again by a member of the Council at 
a later session. The French representative suggest- 
ed that the Secretariat be asked to make a pre- 
liminary study, for example, on costs and distribu- 
tion of work in order to give the Council a basis 
on which to take action during the next session. 
The representative of the United Kingdom could 


H. OTHER ECONOMIC 


1. Implementation of Recommenda- 
tions on Economic and Social Matters 


In its resolution 119(II) of October 31, 1947, 
the General Assembly 


“Calls upon all Member States to carry out all recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly passed on economic 
and social matters; 

“Recommends, furthermore, that in fulfilment of 
Article 64 of the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Secretary-General report annually to the Economic and 
Social Council and that the latter report to the General 
Assembly on steps taken by the Member Governments to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Economic and 
Social Council as well as to the recommendations made 
by the General Assembly on matters falling within the 
Council’s competence.” 


The Secretary-General brought the General 
Assembly’s resolution to the attention of the 
members of the Council on January 22, 1948. 
This matter was also on the agenda of the Council 
at its sixth session, but it was decided on Feb- 
ruaty 27, 1948, to defer consideration of this sub- 
ject to the seventh session. Subsequently, on May 
17 and 27, the Secretary-General requested Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to notify him of 
action which they had taken to. implement the 
recommendations referred to in General Assembly 
resolution 119(II). 

This question was on the agenda of the Council 
at its seventh session. The Council had before 
it a report from the Secretary-General (E/963) 
and the information received from Member Goy- 
ernments up to August 28, 1948, the date on 
which this question was considered (E/963/Adds. 
1-19). In view of the fact that in the time avail- 
able it had not been practicable to ensure that 
the information was full and up to date, and that 
the Council had not time to discuss the question 
in sufficient detail, the Council after a short dis- 
cussion at its 128th plenary meeting on August 
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pines 


mateent 


not accept the French amendment, stating that 
original stand for postponement was not prom) 
by financial considerations alone but by the 
that he felt that the proposal should be made 
more propitious time. 

By a vote of 8 to 4, with 6 abstentions, 
Council decided to drop the item from the age 
for the time being. 


AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


28, on the basis of a draft resolution preset 
by the President (E/1021), adopted resolu 
177( VIL), which stated that the great importe 
of this question warranted a more extensive 
amination than the Council had been able to ; 
to it in 1948. The Council also decided to fory 
to the General Assembly for its information 
report of the Secretary-General and the statem: 
by Member States, and to consider this matte 
its eighth session. 


2. Housing and Town and Countr 


Planning 


The Social Commission, at its second ses 
(E/578/Rev.1, resolution No. 8), endorsed 
Secretary-General’s proposals (E/CN.5/31) a 
the program of its future activities in the fiel 
housing and town and country planning. At 
same time it noted the interests of some 0 
commissions, notably of the Economic and _ 
ployment Commission, of the Population C 
mission, of the Statistical Commission and of 
Economic Commission for Europe, as well a: 
several specialized agencies, inter-governme 
and non-governmental organizations, in cet 
aspects of the problem of housing and town 
country planning. It requested the Secretary-€ 
eral to study the problems of housing and t 
and country planning, to co-ordinate the activ 
of the various bodies interested in these p 
lems and to report the results of these studies 
co-ordination efforts to the third session of 
Social Commission. It also requested the Secret 
General to proceed with the preparations fi 
publication of an international housing re 
and of information concerning housing legisla 
in various countries; and approved the Secrei 
General’s proposals concerning the calling of s 


petings of experts on particular technical matters 
ithe housing field. 

€ question was discussed by the Council 
@its sixth session at the 28th meeting of the 
Stial Committee on February 17 and the 157th 
hnary meeting on March 1. The representative 
} Venezuela expressed gratification at the satis- 
ory results of a meeting of a small group of 
ererts held at Caracas, Venezuela, in December 
147 to discuss tropical housing, and hoped that 
suilar meetings would be held elsewhere. The 
ited Kingdom representative also felt that 
jall meetings of experts could be useful. The 
nish representative questioned the value of 
hding international conferences on the subject, 


gablishing liaison between building research 
ititutions in the various countries, might be use- 
He questioned the necessity for an inter- 
tional review of housing and town and country 
Maing problems in view of the number of 
ivate publications on the subject. This view was 
ited by the Australian representative. 

e United States representative felt that the 
it step in implementing the program on housing 
uuld be a detailed report by the Secretariat 
ilicating what was being done by the many inter- 
ernmental organizations interested in the prob- 


The United States and United Kingdom pro- 
3ed two draft resolutions (E/AC.7/56 and 58). 
resolutions called for a report from the Sec- 
-General, but the United Kingdom resolu- 
in addition would have authorized the Sec- 
faty-General to call small meetings of experts 
thin the limits of budgetary possibilities and 
fuld have approved the decision of the Com- 
Bsion to turn its attention first to housing in 
ipical areas. 

The Polish representative proposed (see 
AC7/SR.28, p. 6) that priority should be 
en to “studies of the problem of housing and 
vn and country planning in war-devastated areas 
ere immediate action in co-ordination with the 
sional economic commissions can be taken”. 
le United States resolution was accepted by 
votes to 1 by the Council, with certain amend- 
Mts suggested by the United States representa- 
e to take account of points put forward in the 
lish and United Kingdom proposals. In its reso- 
jon 122(VI)D, adopted on March 1, 1948, 
‘ Council approved the principles set forth in 
' Social Commission’s resolution, and requested 
t the Secretary-General submit to the seventh 
sion of the Council a report outlining the sev- 
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eral activities of the specialized agencies, inter- 
governmental and non-governmental organizations 
and subsidiary organs of the Council in this field, 
and the measures taken toward their co-ordination. 
It also suggested to the Secretary-General that 
he include in his budgetary estimates for 1949 
provision for not more than two small meetings 
of experts on particular technical matters in the 
housing field, and draw the attention of the then 
existing regional economic commissions to the 
importance of giving further consideration to the 
problems of housing in the war-devastated coun- 
tries. 

At its third session the Social Commission dis- 
cussed the report of the fifth session of the Inter- 
departmental (Technical ad hoc) Committee on 
Housing and Town and Country Planning, a 
body consisting of the officers working on the 
subject in the Secretariat of the United Nations 
and the various specialized agencies, inter-govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations con- 
cerned (E/CN.5/51). It also discussed an outline 
of the Secretary-General’s report to the seventh 
session of the Council on the several activities 
of these organizations. The Commission consid- 
ered the form of the report and requested the 
Secretariat, when completing it, to take into 
account the opinions that had been advanced by 
members of the Commission. During the dis- 
cussion, particular emphasis was laid on the de- 
sirability of hastening the publication of the review 
on housing and town and country planning, de- 
signed to disseminate technical information on 
housing legislation as well as on the results of 
research into constructional methods and the avail- 
ability of building materials (E/779). 

The Social Commission also emphasized that 
the two meetings of experts authorized by the 
Council at its sixth session would require long 
and careful preparation. 

The Secretary-General’s report (E/802) was 
presented to the seventh session of the Council. 
It dealt with the activities and interests in the 
field of these specialized agencies: Food and 
Agriculture Organization, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Labour Organisation, International Refugee Or- 
ganization, United National Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization and World Health 
Organization; of these subsidiary organs of the 
Council: Social, Population, Human Rights, 
Status of Women, Statistical and Economic and 
Employment Commissions, the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe, for Asia and the Far East, 
and for Latin America and the forthcoming Scien- 
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tific Conference on Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources; of the Trusteeship Council and the 
Special Committee to Examine Information trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e of the Charter; of these 
non-governmental organizations: American Fed- 
eration of Labor, International Co-operative Alli- 
ance, International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, International Union of Local 
Authorities and World Federation of Trade 
Unions; and of these inter-governmental organiza- 
tions: Caribbean Commission, Pan American 
Union and South Pacific Commission. It also 
showed what steps had been taken to co-ordinate 
these activities. 

The questions being studied included: housing 
standards, housing needs, health and welfare, 
housing in special areas including problems of 
reconstruction, housing of special groups, land 
planning, finance, building materials, methods of 
construction, housing costs, organization of the 
building industry, training, employment and in- 
dustrial relations, collection and dissemination of 
information, and research, advice and conferences. 

The Council discussed the question at the 51st 
meeting of the Social Committee on July 30 on 
the basis of a joint draft resolution submitted by 
the. United States, Venezuela, Chile and Brazil 
(E/AC.7/W.32). This provided that the Coun- 
cil should request the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue the activities in the field of housing and town 
and country planning previously authorized and 
submit to the Council’s next session an “effective 
and integrated” program of study and activity in 
this field reflecting the interests and activities of 
the specialized agencies, inter-governmental and 
non-governmental organizations, and to take into 
consideration any advice from interested com- 
missions. 

The French representative, stressing the im- 
portance of the publication of the review on 
housing and town and country planning, proposed 
a verbal amendment which was accepted by the 
authors of the resolution, to add a provision that 
this should be undertaken as soon as possible. 

The French and Venezuelan representatives 
also stressed the importance of the meetings of 
experts on housing in tropical areas. The Danish 
representative, however, expressed concern at 
the large number of international organizations 
active in this field, and the U.S.S.R. representative 
thought that an excessive number of commissions 
was dealing with the subject. The Danish and 
Australian representatives expressed the view 
that on the international plane the question could 
more appropriately be handled by the regional 


commissions. The United Kingdom and Dar 
representatives also raised the question of 

costs of the proposed program. After vari 
amendments had been adopted in the Social C 
mittee with the object of clarifying the text, 

Council at its 198th plenary meeting on Aug 
13 adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentic 
resolution 155(VIL)F, which reads as follows 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Taking note of the report of the Secretary-General 
activities in the field of housing and town and cout 
planning, 

“Considering that a programme in this field should 
initiated at the earliest possible opportunity, 

“Requests the Secretary-General: 

“(a) To continue the activities regarding the f 
of housing and town and country planning previo 
authorized by Council resolution 122 (VI) D; 

“(b) To begin as soon as possible the publica 
of a bulletin on housing and town and country p 
ning, the establishment: of which had already b 
decided by Council resolution 50 (IV) of 28 Mz 
1947; and : 

“(c) To develop and submit to the Council at 
next session suggestions for an effective and integr: 
programme of study and activity in this field, wh 
should reflect the interests and activities of the in 
ested commissions, specialized agencies, inter-gov 
mental and non-governmental organizations.” 


3. Technical Assistance to Member 
Governments 


On December 14, 1946, the General Assem 
adopted resolution 52(1)1*? referring to the E 
nomic and Social Council for study 
“the question of providing effective ways and means 
furnishing, in co-operation with the specialized agent 
expert advice in the economic, social and cultural fit 
to Member nations who desire this assistance.” 


The Economic and Social Council at its fou 
session, on March 29, 1947, adopted resolut 
51(IV),14% instructing the Secretary-Gener 
establish machinery within the Secretariat to ren 
assistance to Member Governments in obtain 


_ information on expert personnel, research fac 


ties and other resources that could be made 
able to them by the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, and on the elaboration 
plans and programs for utilizing such persont 
facilities and resources. The Secretary-General 1 
also to assist Members in securing expert 
vice, particularly in the form of teams of é€ 
who would study specific problems and r 
mend solutions to the Governments conc 
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e Secretary-General was instructed to work in 
€ co-operation with the specialized agencies 
1 to obtain a report on the subject from the 
-ordination Committee for submission to the 
uncil’s fifth session if possible. He was further 
tructed to study, in co-operation with the Co- 
ination Committee, the general procedures and 
, including financial arrangements, that might 
ollowed by the United Nations and specialized 
Mcies with respect to such technical assistance. 
Accordingly the Secretary-General submitted to 
fifth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
an Interim Report on Expert Assistance to 
mber Governments (E/471 and Adds. 1, 2 and 


INTERIM REPORT ON EXPERT ASSISTANCE 


his report the Secretary-General pointed out 
expett assistance was a normal service which 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
* for their Member States; in the case 
jsome of the specialized agencies this was an 
iportant and basic function. As the provision of 
vice by correspondence or personal contact en- 
aed no separable costs or special administrative 
langements, the report related more particularly 
types of requests involving special arrangements 
}costs, such as the provision of experts for a 
pstantial period of time. 
| e Sectetary-General reported that he had 
ide provision within the Secretariat for handling 
uests from Member Governments, as requested 
the Economic and Social Council’s resolution 
arch 28, 1947, and that the specialized agencies 
also established channels for the prompt 
ndling of such requests. 
ith regard to the general report from the 
-ordination Committee requested by the Coun- 
consultations were taking place with a view 
preparing a paper with regard to problems 
procedures for submission to the Co-ordination 
ittee which it was expected would meet in 
stember or October 1947. Meanwhile the 
€tariat was continuing consultation with ap- 
priate technical representatives of the special- 
agencies on the requests received in addition 
those made under the General Assembly resolu- 
58(1) transferring to the United Nations the 
isory social welfare functions of UNRRA.!44 
As regards the third part of the Council's 
lution instructing the Secretary-General, in 
Operation with the Co-ordination Committee, 
study the general procedure and terms which 
' United Nations and the specialized agencies 
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might follow in providing expert advice, the 
Secretary-General reported that to provide a basis 
for the preparation of a working paper for sub- 
mission to the Co-ordination Committee, he had 
requested the specialized agencies to transmit state- 
ments of their experience to date and descriptive 
analyses of their handling of certain general prob- 
lems. 

In his report the Secretary-General listed certain 
fields in which the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions was equipped to provide expert assistance 
or arrange for its provision. These were as follows: 


Economic: including among others the fields of eco- 
nomic development, reconstruction, stability, employment, 
international trade, currency, balances of payments and 
international investments. 

Social: including among othets the fields of social wel- 
fare (social welfare administration, child welfare, physi- 
cal rehabilitation, fellowship programs, prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders, standards of living, 
housing, etc.). 

Statistical: including such fields as social, population 
and vital statistics, the statistics of national income and 
expenditure, industry, agriculture, trade, transport and 
finance; the development of adequate national statistical 
programs; the organization of national statistical systems 
and offices, including survey and data collection methods, 
questionnaire and form design, census and registration 
procedures, processing and tabulation methods; and the 
application of statistical methods, including sampling 
theory and practice. 

Human Rights: including freedom of information, 
freedom of discussion, status of women, freedom of 
minorities. : 

Narcotic Drugs: including control of traffic in drugs, 
production of raw materials, and measures to combat 
drug addiction. 

Fiscal: including, among other fields, standards of 
public finance organization and management, relations 
between public spending and financing; structure and 
administration of tax systems, international double taxa- 
tion, fiscal evasion and other international tax problems. 

Transport and Communications: including the fields of 
telecommunications, aviation, maritime navigation, in- 
land transport (railways, toads, waterways, pipelines, 
power), passport and frontier formalities, postal matters. 

Legal Affairs: including projects relating to the devel- 
opment and codification of international law in public, 
private or penal fields, and projects of a legal character 
involving comparative law studies in private and public 
law. 

Non-Self-Governing Territories: particularly as regards 
economic and social conditions subject, in the case of 
Trust Territories, to the control of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Public Administration: including civil service systems, 
accounting methods, and budgetary and financial practices. 


Under the General Assembly’s resolution 58 (1) 
assistance had been extended in the fields of social 
welfare administration, child welfare, physical re- 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
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habilitation and fellowships to the following coun- 
tries: Albania, Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Greece, Italy, Philippines, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. The Secretariat had made available 
an expert on fiscal matters to Venezuela and was 
considering a request from Peru for technical 
assistance in connection with that Government’s 
narcotic drug control system. At the request of the 
Canadian Government, advice was given to a spe- 
cial joint parliamentary committee of the Canadian 
Legislature concerned with the preparation of an 
international bill of rights. 

During the period under review, the following 
arrangements for financing the cost of technical 
assistance were in effect. 

Where the assistance provided through the 

United Nations Secretariat was limited to docu- 
mentation or correspondence, no separable costs 
were envisaged. The costs for expert assistance 
in the social welfare field provided for in the 
General Assembly resolution 58(1) were provided 
for in the 1947 budget of the United Nations. In 
other instances where experts were assigned from 
the staff of the United Nations Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General proposed (E/471/Add.1) 
“to follow the general policy that the United Nations 
will pay the salaries of such staff so long as replacement 
is not required and to request Governments to reimburse 
the United Nations for other costs. Where provision of 
experts from the staff of the United Nations necessitates 
temporary replacement of personnel, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral proposes to request the Governments seeking assist- 
ance to pay for the cost involved in making such 
replacements.” 

Sums for advances to be made to Member Goy- 
ernments for expenses other than salaries would 
be made available either from normal budgetary 
appropriations, if expenses were small, or from 
the Working Capital Fund, through the revolving 
fund created to finance self-liquidating activities. 

Statements on expert assistance from the follow- 
ing specialized agencies were also presented: Food 
and Agriculture Organization; United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
International Civil Aviation Organization; Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organization; 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; International Monetary Fund; International 
Labour Organisation. These statements outlined the 
functions of these agencies in regard to providing 


expert assistance, and reviewed their activities in 
this field.14° 


b. CONSIDERATION OF THE REPORT AT THE 
COUNCIL’S FIFTH SESSION 


The Secretary-General’s report was considered 
by the Council at its 113th plenary meeting on 
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August 12, 1947. The representative of | 
ezuela felt that the Secretary-General’s note 
parted in substance from the intention of 
Council’s resolution; he believed that s 
machinery should have been created for rende 
expert assistance. This view was shared by 
Chilean representative. The U.SS.R. represe 
tive could not see how, with limited personnel, 
Secretariat could implement the provisions « 
cerning expert assistance outlined in the ref 
He also felt that it would be more appropt 
if arrangements for advances by the United Nat 
to Member Governments to facilitate the ren 
ing of expert assistance were made in each 
ticular case rather than that a general pc 
governing the whole question should be laid de 
The Acting President pointed out that in 1 
of budgetary and other problems it would be 
ficult to create special machinery in the Secret: 
at the present time. He also pointed out that 
views of the U.S.S:R. representative would 
brought to the attention of the Secretary-Gen 
since the report submitted by the Secretariat 
only an interim one. The Indian representative 
gested that one or more officials be design 
within the Secretariat to handle requests for 
pert assistance so as to achieve co-ordination; s 
reference might be made to that aspect of 
matter in the Secretary-General’s final report. 

The Council decided without a vote to take: 
of the Secretary-General’s interim report (1 
lution 96(V) ). 


c. SUMMARY OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AVAILABLE OR CONTEMPLATED IN THE 
FIELD OF DEVELOPMENT, Mip-1948 


The United Nations Secretariat at the reque 
the Sub-Commission on Economic Developmes 
a Sub-Commission of the Economic and Emp 
ment Commission—prepared in the middle 
1948 a summary of the technical assistance | 
available or contemplated in the field of deve 
ment through the United Nations and the spe 
ized agencies (E/CN.1/61, pp. 22-28) 146 ’ 
summary, based on information supplied by 
United Nations and by the specialized agen 
listed the following forms of technical assist: 
available at the end of June 1948. 


(1) Technical and Educational Missions 


Experts had been sent out by the United 
tions and most of the specialized agencies 


For the functions of the specialized agencies and | 
activities in the period under review, see pp. 817- 

“See also Part Two: The Specialized Agencies, 
817-983. 


nvide, upon the request of Member Govern- 
nts, technical assistance in economic develop- 
sat. The fields of activity, origins and destina- 
ns of individuals and groups sent out for this 
tpose are indicated in the table on page 661. 


_ (2) Fellowships and Technical Training 
Fellowships for study abroad were provided 
WHO and UNICEF in public health, by 
NESCO in various branches of education and 
the United Nations in the field of social wel- 
e administration. Opportunities for training in 
ir home countries or nearby countries had been 
ide available by the United Nations and a num- 
: of the specialized agencies, among them FAO, 
ich had conducted regional seminars on cer- 
a aspects of agriculture and which had set up in 
ghdad a school for training in agricultural 
tistics; WHO, which had offered to students 
m Member countries opportunities for study 
fesearch centres operated by the Organization; 
1 the United Nations, which had conducted 
jional seminars in Latin America for social wel- 
e. These studies result in publication, from 
lé to time, of special technical reports and 
netimes special texts or methodological guides 
selected aspects of development. 

In addition to such occasional publications by 
h of the agencies, FAO produces periodical 
plications in the fields of agriculture, forestry, 
1 fisheries; the United Nations in the field of 
nsportation; ITU in the field of communica- 


ns; ILO in the field of labor and employment; 


1 WHO in the field of public health. Bibliog- 
hies of current literature in their respective 
ds are published by FAO, ICAO and ITU, and 
: United Nations was proposing the publication 
a periodical to include current bibliographies in 
» field of housing. UNESCO was preparing 
ious technical bibliographies including, for 
umple, bibliographies of films for technical train- 
‘in various fields. 


(3) National Committees and Regional 
Dissemination Centres 


Facilities for the internal dissemination of tech- 
al advice had been organized by two agencies: 
O, in the fields of agriculture, forestry and 
leries; and UNESCO, in the field of education 
general. For this purpose, FAO now has national 
nmittees operating in a large number of Mem- 
‘ countries. UNESCO had set up Field Science 
-operation Offices in Rio-de Janeiro, Nanking, 
ito and New Delhi to serve, among other things, 
reception and distribution offices for scientific 
ormation. 
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(4) International Conferences 

In addition to the regular conferences of the 
deliberative bodies of the international organiza- 
tions, a number of the agencies—particularly FAO, 
WHO, ILO and the Fund—had established inter- 
national panels of experts to consult on particular 
problems in their respective fields. A number of 
agencies, as well as the United Nations, had con- 
vened or wete planning special international con- 
ferences of experts. Among these may be men- 
tioned, for example, the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources, the World Statistical Congress and 
the 30-country conference on balance of payments 
statistics. 

Regional conferences played an important part 
in the programs of FAO, ILO and the regional 
economic commissions of the United Nations, but 
were not limited to these agencies. 


(5) Regional Economic Commissions 

Machinery for technical assistance in certain 
regions of the world is available in the Economic 
Commissions for Europe, for Asia and the Far 
East, and for Latin America. These Commissions 
are empowered, inter alia, to initiate and partici- 
pate in measures for facilitating concerted action 
for raising the level of economic activity within 
the respective areas, and to make or sponsor such 
investigations and studies of economic and tech- 
nological problems of and development within 
member countries and territories as they may 
deem appropriate. The Economic Commission for 
Europe had created a number of committees, sub- 
committees and other bodies to consider particular 
problems of reconstruction and development, and 
through them had provided information and 
analyses on such subjects as coal, electric power, 
industry, inland transport and housing. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East had undertaken studies of more pressing 
problems in the region with which it is concerned, 
including, for example, the problem of technical 
training and technical assistance to member coun- 
tries of the region. 


(6) International Laboratories 

In connection with the administration of bio- 
logical standards, WHO was continuing the agree- 
ment established by the League of Nations Health 
Organization whereby the State Serum Institute 
at Copenhagen and the laboratory of the Medical 
Research Council at Hampstead (London) actually 
prepare and distribute standard medical substances, 
as well as engage in experimental work incident 
to the establishment of biological standards. WHO 
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had also enlisted the co-operation of established 
laboratories in vatious parts of the world for 
experimental research in connection with its pro- 
gram on biological standardization. 


(7) Provision of Equipment and Supplies 

UNESCO had provided certain types of essential 
supplies and equipment to Members, chiefly in 
the form of laboratory equipment and technical 
publications. WHO had provided medicines and 
medical literature, largely in connection with 
its technical missions. FAO had distributed hybrid 
corn seed in connection with the promotion of 
improved agriculture in certain of its Member 
countries. The United Nations, in the closely re- 
lated field of social welfare, had made available 
demonstration equipment, chiefly for the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. 

(8) Fields and Countries Receiving Technical 

Assistance 

The summary (E/CN.1/61) prepared by the 
United Nations Secretariat contained a table show- 
ing the fields and countries in which technical 
assistance for the promotion of economic develop- 
ment had been or was soon to be rendered by 
experts sent out by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. (This table is reproduced in 
substance on p. 661.) 


d. ACTION OF THE COUNCIL AT ITs SEVENTH 
SESSION 


The question of technical assistance was again 
considered by the Economic and Social Council 
at its seventh session in conjunction with the 
report of its Economic and Employment Com- 
mission.1*” In addition to the resolutions adopted 
by the Council on the basis of this report, the 
Council also adopted resolution 149( VII) C14 
inviting the Statistical Commission to consider 
how statistically under-developed countries re- 
quiring assistance in remedying deficiencies of 
statistical data could be helped to improve their 
basic statistical services. 


4. Social Aspects of the Activities of the 
Regional Economic Commissions 


The Social Commission, at its third session, 
discussed the close relationship between social 
problems and the economic problems falling with- 
in the scope of the regional economic commissions. 
It recommended (E/779) to the Council that it 
request these commissions to communicate with 
the Social Commission questions of this kind for 
the purpose of obtaining its opinion. 

In accordance with this recommendation, the 
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Council at its seventh session, after adopting 
the 50th meeting of the Social Committee on Ju 
29 an amendment proposed by the United Stat 
representative that the request should be ma 
to the Secretary-General in view of his over- 
responsibilities, at its 198th plenary meeting | 
August 13, 1948, adopted by 16 votes to 0, wi 
2 abstentions, resolution 155(VII)G. In 
resolution the Council requested the Secreta 
General to keep the Social Commission inform 
of such matters considered by the regional e 
nomic commissions as should, in the judgment 
such commissions or of the Secretary-General, 
brought to the attention of the Social Commissi 


5. Provisional Questionnaire of the 
Trusteeship Council 


In resolution 7(1), adopted during its fi 
session, on April 28, 1947, the Trusteeship Cot 
cil had decided to transmit its Provisional Trust 
ship Questionnaire (T/44) to the Economic a 
Social Council and to the specialized agencies | 
their advice and comments on those sections wh: 
dealt with subjects of special concern to them. 

During its fifth session, on August 16, 19 
(resolution 88(V) ), the Economic and Soe 
Council resolved to transmit the pertinent pa 
of the Provisional Trusteeship Questionnaire to 
various functional commissions for their conside 
tion and recommendations. 

The Council’s Economic and Employment Co 
mission considered the Questionnaire at its th 
session (April 19 to May 6, 1948) (E/790) | 
felt that it did not have sufficient time to mak 
thorough examination. The task of thoroug 
examining the document in question was entrus 
to a committee composed of the representatives 
Belgium, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, Pola 
USS.R., United Kingdom and United States, wh 
was instructed to formulate definite suggestions 
the Questionnaire for the consideration of ‘ 
Economic and Employment Commission at | 
latter’s fourth session, to be held between | 
Economic and Social Council’s first and secc 
sessions in 1949. 

At its third session, the Statistical Commiss) 
informed (E/795) the Economic and Social Cor 
cil on May 26, 1948, that the present status 
experience in the use of the statistical aspects of 
Provisional Trusteeship Questionnaire did not 
permit the formulation of definitive proposals 
revisions. It suggested that the matter be defer 


M47See Economic and Employment Matters, pp. 518 
U8See Statistical Activities, p. 564. 
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ABLE OF COUNTRIES AND REGIONS RECEIVING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND OF FIELDS OF ACTIVITY 


FIELDS 
COUNTRY 3 8 . 
OR 2 E é a a = 
REGION 2 i iy 3 q 2 £ 
‘ |e | 2 Fle |2 3 | 4 
ee em ie |e Pe peeen tog’ | ary 
| 5 re) B 2 8 g 2. Hy) Fo) 3 
Ae eeMea pitas erm EPS ie | = Ca eres 
= oho aera Bis Xl ata 
Bree ora sats te EX | meses weaker SKE 
es oo Ecol ban os SAR GEM ad rel lp 9, hod ae Ge) 
<9 QU Re ae x diac 
BFS esc seav sais sisters Pigott lantern eae Nene age x ioe x8 
> Sn eeae ae OGM Were) Bate tll POReS x OE x 
HOR Bis op hiutz ad x 
etait eie vision xX 
hoslovakia......... Xe 
Be arstaatrace Soeieelm « dS dict 
ee ee ae, « x px 
BP ea 15.2) aleve x cee 
Bet 2 Sie ceca Severs x} 
Baers ck farsa ust 9) sss 603 x Onoe I aode |) Moodm coCe 
» CAE AR ee xX DOU GUE ESS x XE iacaeeecral fare ctorega (ie cre 
2S Ege ne eae xX 2S |b ontg |) Rou 
6 tlontad Oe ene Aine x1 
Gh Cee nite x ae 
- 10:0 SR Se eae pene x x 
2S eee x setae 
xl sade 
oO bits eee oe XO [Pere center al eRe 
ol SA ee DAD WIE Se A ae oA Be) 
De Mtesseet iat ine xs 
1 5 eo eA EXGT x1 
Se 1.6 IP oeU stats 
2 oe gta es cabana x6 
BA erh ots x x exe 
Mitettranean......./. Foun Xx : 
Bei asksicha, 2 oa POND | 9.8 
Ben America......... tea eo jects | eect Mecca tcsra.cs WW) acietars al uofeigses Ul were ex || eae ee 
tish East Africa..... caictetl|| coal scam cells toll: Bech: itrecem homens ieee teen mae 
Jon-members of the United Nations, but Members of one 1 Supported largely by residual UNRRA funds. 
another of the specialized agencies. 2 By ILO. 
By FAO, except as indicated. ; 8 Study group. Fi Oe: ; 
No specialized agency has specific responsibility in this 4 Experts sent out to conduct field research, in conjunction 
nd. with Hylean Amazon Institute. 
By ICAO. 4 By ITU. 5 Proposed. ; 
| By ILO; including only missions sent since 1939. 6 UNRRA activities continued by FAO. 
By UNESCO; Pilot Projects in Fundamental Education. 7 Incidental to broad agricultural missions. 
» By WHO, except as indicated. 8 By the United Nations. 
‘ By the United Nations. 9 Experts sent out to conduct field research. 
'By the Bank, the Fund and the United Nations. Approxi- 7 : 
tely 25 cases in which the Fund has sent expert advisers Nore: In addition to the missions noted in the table, one 
Member countries are not indicated. Study groups sent mission was sent to Algeria by the International 


the Bank to devastated European countries are excluded. Labour Organisation. 
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until such a formulation might prove possible 
and that the Secretariat continue its examination 
of replies to the Provisional Questionnaire, with a 
view to suggesting modifications. 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, during its second session, held from April 12 
to 20, 1948, adopted a resolution (E/789, p.18) 
recommending certain modifications in the sections 
of the Provisional Questionnaire dealing with 
transport and communications. 

Similarly, the Commission on the Status of 
Women, at its second session held from January 
5 to 19, 1948, suggested certain modifications in 
those parts of the Trusteeship Questionnaire which 
dealt with the status of women in Trust Territories. 
The Commission’s report to the Economic and 
Social Council (E/615) also noted that some 
members of the Commission had expressed the 
wish that a Commission representative be per- 
mitted to participate, without vote, in Trusteeship 
Council discussions involving the rights of women, 
and, if this were not possible, that some. other 
appropriate means of participation be found. 

The Social Commission reported (E/779, p.14) 
to the Economic and Social Council that at the 
Commission’s third session, held from April 5 
to 23, 1948, it had been decided to refer to the 
Council for consideration a series of recommenda- 
tions regarding changes in questions relating to 
the social sphere of the Provisional Trusteeship 
Questionnaire. These recommendations had been 
proposed by the representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
the Netherlands, Poland and the United States, 
respectively, and had been collated in a single 
document (E/CN.5/80). 

Modifications in the parts of the Provisional 
Questionnaire dealing with demographic topics 
were suggested (E/805) by the Population Com- 
mission during the latter’s third session, held from 
May 10 to 25, 1948. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, at its third 
session, held from May 3 to 22, 1948, suggested 
(E/799) that a section of the Provisional Ques- 
tionnaire be headed “Narcotic Drugs” and that it 
should include a number of specific questions as 
drafted by the Commission. 

The Commission on Human Rights, at its second 
session, held from December 2 to 17, 1947, sug- 
gested (E/600) a draft resolution in which the 
Economic and Social Council would request the 
Trusteeship Council to consider the Human Rights 
section of its Questionnaire as provisional “until 
the Commission on Human Rights is able to re- 
view it in the light of an approved Bill of Human 
Rights”. The Commission noted that the repre- 
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sentative of the U.S.S.R. had suggested a num 
of specific questions for inclusion, as addenda, 
the Provisional Questionnaire. (The questions s 
gested by the representative of the USS.R. yw 
contained in the Commission’s report to the I 
nomic and Social Council, (E/600, p. 14) ). 

Consideration of these recommendations 
observations of the Commissions by the Econo 
and Social Council at the latter’s seventh ses: 
was brief and did not involve any major differet 
of opinion, nor was there in most cases prolon 
debate in the Economic, Social and Human Ri; 
Committees, to which the Council referred all 
one of the observations of the functional c 
missions. The exception was the relevant sec 
of the report of the Commission on Human Ri; 
(E/600), which was transmitted to the Trus 
ship Council without reference to committee. 

At its 225th plenary meeting, on August 2! 
29, 1948, the Council had before it a draft res 
tion (E/1037) presented by the President, wl 
would have the Council adopt the relevant ob 
vations and suggestions of the functional c 
missions and transmit them to the Trustee: 
Council. The representatives of the United K 
dom, France, the United States and Canada 
that the word “adopts” was not altogether justi 
since there had been little or no discussion 
the Council of the observations on, and prop 
modifications of, the Provisional Trusteeship Q 
tionnaire, although they stressed that they 
few if any objections regarding the substance 
the proposed modifications. The representativ: 
the U.S.S.R. favored retention of the Preside 
draft, saying that the Council could, if it wis 
discuss the substance of the recommendati 
He also proposed the addition of the report 
the second session of the Commission on Hus 
Rights to the list of documents to be forwat 
to the Trusteeship Council, a proposal which 
adopted unanimously. 

The Council, by a vote of 14 to 3, with 1 
stention, adopted a United States amendment 
revised by Canada, to make the pertinent pas: 
of the draft resolution omit the word “adoj 
making it read “decides to transmit their ot 
vations thereon”. The amended resolution 
adopted unanimously. 

In its operative part, the resolution (163 (VL 
recorded the Council’s decision to transmit to 
Trusteeship Council the observation and rec 
mendations of the eight functional commiss 
mentioned above, together with copies of 
summary records of the Council’s various ¢ 
mittees at which they were considered. 
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6. Draft Rules for the Calling of 
International Conferences 


The General Assembly at its second session 
nvited the Secretary-General “to prepare, in con- 
ultation with the Economic and Social Council, 


lraft rules for the calling of international con-. 


erences, as provided in paragraph 4 of Article 62 
yf the Charter, for consideration at the third session 
f the General Assembly” (resolution 173 (II) ).149 

During its sixth session (125th plenary meet- 
ng on February 3) the Council adopted without 
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discussion a resolution (135(VI) ) instructing 
the Secretary-General to prepare in accordance 
with the General Assembly’s resolution 173 (II) 
of November 17 draft rules for the calling of 
international conferences. 

The Secretary-General prepared a paper on the 
subject (E/836) to serve as a basis for discussion 
in the Council. The Council during its seventh 
session (178th plenary meeting on July 20) de- 
cided by 9 votes to 8 to defer the consideration 
of the draft Rules for the Calling of International 
Conferences. 


I. CO-ORDINATION OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


1. Agreements between the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies 


Under Articles 57 and 63 of the Charter, the 
4conomic and Social Council, through its Commit- 
ee on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental 
Agencies, had, as of September 21, 1948, nego- 
iated agreements with eleven agencies. Four of 
hese agreements—with the International Labour 
rganisation (ILO), the Food and Agriculture 
Wrganization of the United Nations (FAO), the 
Jnited Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
ural Organization (UNESCO) and the Inter- 
ational Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO)— 
vere concluded and entered into force before the 
econd session of the General Assembly in Sep- 
ember 1947. Four further agreements subse- 
juently came into force—with the International 
sank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
nternational Monetary Fund, the Universal Postal 
Jnion (UPU) and the World Health Organiza- 
ion (WHO). A fifth, with the International 
felecommunication Union (ITU), was to come 
nto force on January 1, 1949, at the same time as 
he revised International Telecommunication Con- 
ention. Agreements with two other agencies— 
he International Refugee Organization (IRO) 
nd the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
ive Organization (IMCO)—werte negotiated dur- 
ng the period between the second and third 
egular sessions of the General Assembly, and 
legotiations had..been authorized with the Inter- 
ational Trade Organization (ITO) (or its In- 
erim Commission) and the World Meteorological 
Jrganization (WMO). 


a. AGREEMENTS WITH THE WHO, UPU, 
ITU, INTERNATIONAL BANK AND 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


(1) Draft Agreement with the World Health 
Organization (WHO) 


At its third session, the Council adopted a reso- 
lution (14(IIL) ) directing the Secretary-General 
to initiate as soon as possible conversations with 
the Interim Commission of WHO for the purpose 
of preparing an agreement to be negotiated at an 
early session of the Council. During the fifth 
session, on August 4, 1947, the Committee met 
with the Negotiating Committee of the Interim 
Commission of WHO and negotiated a draft 
agreement. 

The Committee submitted a report and a draft 
agreement (E/541) to the Council at its fifth 
session. The Council at its 114th plenary meeting 
on August 13 without discussion approved the 
draft agreement for submission to the General 
Assembly (resolution 91(V) ).1°° 


(2) Draft Agreement with the Universal Postal 
Union (UPU) 

In accordance with a decision of the second 
session of the Council, the Secretary-General con- 
vened a meeting of postal experts in December 
1946, at which the text of a draft agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and UPU was adopted 
(E/CONF/POST/PC/W.17) and recommended 
to Member Governments. At its fourth session, 
the Council (resolution 35(IV) ) authorized the 
Committee on Negotiations with Inter-Govern- 


™9See General Assembly, p. 37. 
For text of agreement, see pp. 919-23. 
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mental Agencies to enter into negotiations at the 
appropriate time with the UPU with the purpose 
of bringing it into relation with the United Na- 
tions. The Committee met in Paris from June 
17 to 20, 1947, with the Negotiating Committee 
of the Universal Postal Congress and negotiated 
a draft agreement, which was submitted to the 
fifth session of the Council (E/488). 

The Committee’s report and the draft agree- 
ment were considered by the Council at its 104th 
plenary meeting on August 4. The Norwegian 
delegation proposed a resolution (E/498) as 
follows: 


"The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having examined the agreement entered into between 
its Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 
and the Universal Postal Union, and 

“Bearing in mind that the General Assembly in its 
resolution No. 50 (I) of 14 December 1946, considered 
it essential that the policies and the activities of the 
Specialized Agencies and of the organs of the United 
Nations should be co-ordinated, 

“Takes note of the special circumstances which made 
it impossible for the time being to reach an agreement 
with the Union in more close conformity with other 
agreements with Specialized Agencies, already approved 
by the General Assembly, and 

“Considers that the agreement should be reviewed and 
revised at the earliest opportunity, 

“States that the agreement with the Union should not 
be regarded as a precedent for future agreements with 
Specialized Agencies, and 

“Recommends to the General Assembly that the agree- 
ment with the Universal Postal Union be approved with 
the above-mentioned reservations.” 


The Norwegian representative stated that the 
leading principle in concluding agreements with 
specialized agencies must be the co-ordination of 
the policies of the agencies, so that the agreements 
should be drawn up in such a way that the rights 
of the United Nations, as the supreme policy- 
making authority in the international field, should 
be clearly recognized. He also stressed that the 
agreements should make it possible for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to co-ordinate the budgets of the 
various specialized agencies. The agreement with 
UPU was considerably weaker and less compre- 
hensive than those concluded with ILO, FAO and 
UNESCO, and he hoped that co-operation between 
the two organizations would prove that a revision 
of the agreement was desirable and possible for 
both of them. He recommended that the agree- 
ment be approved, but that it should be made 
clear that the approval was given because of the 
special position of the UPU and should not be 
regarded as a precedent. 

The French, United Kingdom and United States 
representatives emphasized that the agreement was 
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the best that could be reached after negotiation: 
with UPU and that it should be accepted with 
out reservations. It might be possible to revise i 
in the light of experience but not until the nex 
Universal Postal Congress, which would not mee 
for five years. The United Kingdom representative 
suggested the deletion of paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 
of the Norwegian draft resolution.’ At the sug 
gestion of the United States representative thi 
Norwegian representative agreed to deleting th 
words “with the above-mentioned reservations 
from the last paragraph of the draft resolution. Th 
Cuban representative felt that it would be re 
grettable if agreements were concluded with inter 
governmental agencies which varied in their tex 
and spirit from those already entered into. 

At the suggestion of the Canadian representa 
tive the Norwegian draft resolution was voted of 
paragraph by paragraph, and all the paragraph 
with the exception of the fourth were approved 
The U.S.S.R. representative recorded an abstentiot 
on the sixth paragraph on the ground that th 
references in Article IV, paragraph 1, of th 
agreement to recommendations to Members 0 
UPU were contrary to the Charter provisions, an 
that Article VI, paragraph 2 (providing that “n 
provision in the Universal Postal Convention 0 
related agreements shall be construed as prevent 
ing or limiting any State in complying with it 
obligations to the United Nations”), was uf 
necessary.154 

The Council at its 104th plenary meeting o 
August 4, 1947 by 16 votes to 0, with 1 abstentior 
adopted resolution 89(V), which reads as follows 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having examined the draft agreement entered int 
between its Committee on Negotiations with Specialize 
Agencies and the Universal Postal Union, and 

“Bearing in mind that the General Assembly in i 
resolution No. 50 (1) of 14 December 1946, considere 
it essential that the policies and the activities of th 
specialized agencies and of the organs of the Unite 
Nations should be co-ordinated, 

“Takes note of the special circumstances which hay 
made it impossible for the time being to reach an agret 
ment with the Union in closer conformity with oth 
agreements with specialized agencies, already approve 
by the General Assembly, 

“States that the agreement with the Union should ni 
be regarded as a precedent for future agreements wit 
specialized agencies, and 


“Recommends to the General Assembly that the dra 
agreement with the Universal Postal Union be approved 


(3) Draft Agreement with the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


A decision of the second session of the Cout 
cil provided for the calling of a preparatory cot 


1For text of agreement, see pp. 906-8. 
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fet ence of experts on telecommunications. This 
— was later cancelled, by agreement with 
he members of the Committee on Negotiations 
ag Inter-Governmental Agencies. Particular re- 
ard was given to the fact that concurrent meetings 
bf the Council during its fifth session and of the 
Plenipotentiary Conference of the ITU would take 
alace in July and August 1947. By resolution 35- 
(IV), adopted at its fourth session, the Council 
withorized its Committee to enter into negotia- 
tions at the proper time for the purpose of bring- 
‘ng ITU into relationship with the United Na- 
ions. The Committee on Negotiations with In- 
tet-Governmental Agencies met with the Nego- 
fiating Committee of ITU on August 12, 13 and 
4, during the fifth session of the Council, and 
negotiated a draft agreement. 
_ The Committee’s report and draft agreement 
(B/551/Rev.1) were considered by the Council 
tt its 120th plenary meeting on August 16. The 
council adopted without objection a resolution 
which had been proposed by Norway (resolution 
0(V) ), similar to that previously adopted in the 
case of the draft agreement with the UPU.1? 


(4) Draft Agreements with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and with the 
International Monetary Fund 

During the third session of the Council, the 
Sommittee on Negotiations with Inter-Govern- 
mental Agencies recommended (E/205) that 
every possible effort should be made to negotiate 
with the Bank and with the Fund, at an early ses- 
ion of the Council, draft agreements which would 
ake into account the special characteristics of 
hese organizations, and to submit these draft 
igreements to the second regular session of the 
seneral Assembly in 1947. At its third session, 
he Council (resolution 14(III) ) directed the Sec- 
etary-General to strengthen and extend working 
elationships between the United Nations and the 
WO Organizations and to continue consultations 
vith them with a view to initiating formal ne- 
;Otiations as soon as practicable. Relations with 
hese organizations were developed during the 
ear in accordance with these instructions. In July, 
he Bank and the Fund proposed a tripartite 
legotiation and transmitted drafts of agreements 
t the same time. During the fifth session, the 
committee on Negotiations with the Inter- 
sovernmental Agencies met with the Negotiating 
Jommittees of the Bank and the Fund, and ne- 
otiated draft agreements. 

The Committee had regard to the responsibilities 
laced upon the two organizations by their Articles 
f Agreement in regard to the nature and method 
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of their operations and the confidential char- 
acter of some of their transactions, and to the fact 
that their budgets are financed from their general 
operating funds and not from annual contributions 
from Member Governments. The draft agreements 
were drawn up in a form that differed in a number 
of respects from that of previous agreements and 
refer specifically to the responsibilities of the two 
organizations. A number of other provisions were 
modified as compared with previous agreements. 
In the case of the draft agreement with the Bank, 
the United Nations recognized that the action to 
be taken by the Bank on any loan is a matter to 
be determined by the independent exercise of the 
Bank’s own judgment in accordance with its 
Articles of Agreement; and that it would therefore 
be sound policy to refrain from making recom- 
mendations to the Bank with respect to particular 
loans. 

The reports of the Committee on Negotiations 
with Inter-Governmental Agencies on these ne- 
gotiations (E/558 and Corr.1 and E/559) were 
considered jointly by the Economic and Social 
Council at its 120th plenary meeting on August 
16. The Norwegian and U.S.S.R. representatives 
strongly criticized the proposed agreements, in par- 
ticular the draft agreement with the Bank. Both 
representatives criticized as being contrary to the 
relevant article of the Charter the provision (Ar- 
ticle II, paragraph 1) which states that in addition 
to attending meetings of the Bank’s Board of 
Governors, representatives of the United Nations 
may participate without vote “in meetings special- 
ly called by the Bank for the particular purpose of 
considering the United Nations point of view in 
matters of concern to the United Nations”. Both 
also criticized as being contrary to the Charter the 
provision (Article X, paragraph 3) that the 
United Nations would agree in interpreting Ar- 
ticle 17, paragraph 3, of the Charter (approval of 
budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies 
and examination of their administrative budgets ) 
“to take into consideration that the Bank does not 
rely for its annual budget upon contributions from 
its Members, and that the appropriate authorities 
of the Bank enjoy full autonomy in deciding the 
form and content of such budget”. The Norwegian 
representative also criticized the provisions of Ar- 
ticle VI (Security Council). The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative criticized the provisions in Article IV to 
the effect that the United Nations would not make 
recommendations to the Bank in respect of loans, 
and also the provision in this article and the com- 
parable article in the draft agreement with the 


For text of agreement, see pp. 952-54. 
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Fund that the United Nations could not make 
recommendations to these two organizations if 
they did not wish to receive recommendations. 
The Norwegian representative recognized the 
special position of the Bank, but felt that it could 
have friendly relations with the Council without 
becoming a specialized agency. 

The Chilean and Venezuelan representatives 
stated that they would vote in favor of the agree- 
ments, but expressed some criticisms. The Chilean 
representative feared lest the practically independ- 
ent status which the Bank would obtain under the 
agreement might result in some loss of its capacity 
to pursue purposes differing widely from those of 
private trade institutions. The Venezuelan repre- 
sentative thought that it was unnecessary for the 
Bank to state its independence as categorically as 
it had in Article I and also took exception to the 
clause in Article IV reading “The United Nations 
recognized, therefore, that it would be sound policy 
to refrain from making recommendations to the 
Bank with respect to particular loans or with re- 
spect to the terms and conditions of financing by 
the Bank”. 

The United States, Netherlands, United King- 
dom and Canadian representatives stressed the im- 
portance of concluding agreements with the two 
organizations and the necessity for allowing them 
the necessary amount of independence with which 
to catry on their work, in view of their special 
character, and held that relationship agreements 
must vaty according to the type of agency. The 
United States representative pointed out that the 
Charter only provided for recommendations to 
specialized agencies; it did not transfer to the 
United Nations budgetary control over any of 
them. The Norwegian representative, however, 
stated that Article 17, paragraph 3, of the Charter 
constituted a very clear recommendation regard- 
ing budgetary control, and indicated the discrepan- 
cies between Article X of the draft agreement and 
the conditions laid down in the Charter; his dele- 
gation reserved the right to raise the question be- 
fore the General Assembly as to whether the Coun- 
cil was entitled so to depart from the provisions 
of the Charter. 

Voting by roll call, the Council: 


(1) rejected by 14 votes to 3, with 1 absten- 
tion, a U.S.S.R. proposal that the draft agreements 
be sent back to the Committee on Negotiations 
with Inter-Governmental Agencies; 

(2) rejected by 12 votes to 4, with 2 absten- 
tions, a Norwegian proposal (E/563) requesting 
the Secretary-General “to transmit the draft agree- 
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ments to the Member Governments in order 
enable them to present their comments thereon — 
the next session of the General Assembly” at 
recommending that the General Assembly dra 
up “general directives concerning the principl 
which should govern the relations with specialize 
agencies” in the light of which the Economic ar 
Social Council would review the two draft agre 
ments in detail at its next session; 

(3) rejected by 8 votes to 2, with 8 abstention 
a Norwegian proposal similar to that adopted : 
the case of UPU and ITU, taking note of # 
special circumstances which made it impossible: 
reach agreements with the Bank and Fund in mo 
close conformity with other agreements with sp 
cialized agencies, and stating that the agreemen 
should not be regarded as precedents for the f 
ture; 

(4) adopted by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abste 
tions, a resolution which had been proposed | 
the United States (92(V) ) stating that the Cou 
cil, having considered the draft agreements, recor 
mends to the General Assembly that it appro 
them.1°8 


(5) Approval and Entry into Force 


The General Assembly, in resolution 124 (I 
of November 15, 1947, approved the agreemer 
with the World Health Organization (WHO), t 
Universal Postal Union (UPU), the Internatior 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), the Intern 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Developme 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

The agreements with the two latter agenct 
having already been approved by their Boards 
Governors on September 16 and 17, 1947, 1 
spectively, came into force immediately. The agre 
ment with WHO was approved subsequently 
the first World Health Assembly on July 10, 19 
and accordingly came into force on that da 
while the agreement with UPU came into force 
the same date as the Universal Postal Conventi 
of Paris, July 1, 1948. 

The agreement between the United Nations a 
ITU was to enter formally into force when t 
ITU Convention entered into force on January 
1949. However, it came into force provisiona 
(in accordance with its Article XVII) on I 
vember 15, 1947, when it was approved by 1 
General Assembly, having previously been < 
proved by the Plenipotentiary Conference of I 
at Atlantic City. 


For texts of agreements, see pp. 873-74, 885-87 


| 
_ NEGOTIATIONS WITH IRO, WMO, ITO and 
IMCO 


eine its sixth session (172nd plenary meet- 
g on March 10) the Council considered the re- 
tt of its Committee on Negotiations with Inter- 
ae Agencies (E/C.1/36) and ap- 
toved (resolution 130(VI)) by the following 
i its recommendations that negotiations should 
> entered into with the following agencies: 


(1) International Refugee Organization or tts 
‘reparatory Commission, 15 votes to 2. (The 
“SSR. and Byelorussian representatives felt that 
te Council should not enter into relationships 
‘ith a temporary organization, and also criticized 
he Organization's activities.) 

(2) World Meteorological Organization, 15 
Dtes with 2 abstentions. (The Australian repre- 
‘ntative wanted further information about this 
Fganization, and the Netherlands representative 
vondered if it fulfilled the condition of “having 
fide international responsibilities”. ) 


(3) International Trade Organization or its 
iterim Commission, if established, 14 votes with 
jabstentions. (The Polish representative expressed 
ne view that the Council should only negotiate 
vith fully constituted organizations. ) 


» (4) Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Y’ganization, 14 votes with 4 abstentions. 


(1) Draft Agreements with IRO and IMCO 


. On July 21, 1948, the Committee held a nego- 
lating session at Geneva with representatives of 
1C-IRO, as a result of which a draft agreement 
yas proposed and considered by the Economic 
ind Social Council at its 214th plenary meeting 
in August 24, 1948. 
_ The representatives of the US.S.R., Poland and 
he Byelorussian SS.R. opposed accepting the 
jgreement. They thought that it was unwise, as 
vell as unconstitutional, to conclude an agreement 
ith an organization which was entirely temporary 
character and that, additionally, the Organiza- 
ion had failed in its purpose since it was mote in- 
erested i in resettlement than repatriation. The rep- 
esentative of the U.S.S.R. further claimed that 
he Organization was not an authoritative body, 
ince its Constitution had only been ratified by 
ifteen states. 


The President stated that to conclude the agtee- 
ent was proper and constitutional, in fact ob- 
igatory, since the General Assembly had approved 
ticle 3 of the Constitution of the Organization, 
hich provided for an agreement to establish the 
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relationship between the two organizations. The 
United States representative also maintained that 
the agreement was perfectly constitutional. 

The Byelorussian representative suggested that 
if, in spite of objection, the Council approved the 
agreement, it should be with the provision that it 


‘would be valid for one year only. 


As formulated, the Byelorussian proposal, that 
the Council request its Negotiating Committee to 
reopen negotiations with PC-IRO with a view 
to attaching a time limit of one year to the validity 
of the draft agreement, was rejected by 15 votes 
to 3. 

The Council adopted by 15 votes to 3 resolution 
164(VII), recommending to the General Assem- 
bly that it approve without change the draft agree- 
ment entered into between the Committee on 
Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies 
and the Negotiation Committee of the PC-IRO. 

A similar negotiating session was held at Geneva 
on August 10, 1948, between the representatives 
of the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization and the Negotiating Committee, 
and a draft agreement was prepared. At its 222nd 
plenary meeting on August 27 the Economic and 
Social Council adopted without discussion by 12 
votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, resolution 165 ( VII) 
recommending the General Assembly to approve 
without change the draft agreement between the 
United Nations and the Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. 


(2) WMO and ITO 
The Interim Commission of the International 
Trade Organization (IC-ITO) and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO) were the 
remaining two agencies with which negotiations 
had been authorized by the Council. IC-ITO and 
the International Meteorological Organization on 
behalf of WMO expressed the hope that they 
would shortly be in a position to enter into nego- 

tiations with the United Nations. 


c. SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENTS REGARDING 
THE USE OF THE UN Lazssez-Passer 


The Council at its sixth session (127th and 153rd 
plenary meetings on February 4 and 25) consid- 
ered the request of ICAO for the extension to its 
officials of the right to use the United Nations 
laissez-passer. The Council appointed an ad hoc 
committee, consisting of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, which met on February 17 and 18 and con- 
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sidered various suggestions, including a US.S.R. 
proposal (E/680) to postpone the matter until 
the Council’s next session (on the ground that 
ICAO had not yet expelled Franco Spain), a United 
States draft resolution (E/AC.23/W.1) and 
amendments proposed by the representatives of 
Australia and Denmark (E/AC.23/W.2). The 
ad hoc Committee proposed a resolution (E/683) 
which was adopted by the Council at its 153rd 
plenary meeting by 13 votes to 3, with 2 absten- 
tions. Before adopting the resolution the Council 
rejected by 9 votes to 4, with 5 abstentions, a 
U.S.S.R. proposal to add in paragraph (a) of the 
Operative part of the resolution (see below) the 
words “with the exception of such organizations 
as include Franco Spain as a member”. 


In its resolution (136(VI)) the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General 


“(a) To conclude with any specialized agency which 
may so desire a supplementary agreement to extend to 
the officials of that agency the provisions of article VII 
of the Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations,“ and to submit such supplementary 
agreement to the General Assembly for approval, and 

“(b) Pending the entry into force of such agreement, 
to make arrangements for the use of the United Nations 
laissez-passer by officials of the specialized agency con- 
cerned, such Jaissez-passer to be issued on a provisional 
basis for use only in those countries which have pre- 
viously undertaken to recognize the validity of Jaissez- 
passer so issued.” 


The supplementary agreement requested by 
ICAO, and a similar agreement requested by UPU, 
were accordingly drawn up for submission to the 
General Assembly at its third session. 


The agreements with WHO, ITU, the Bank 
and the Fund had included articles concerning the 
laissez-passer; while the most recent agreements 
negotiated—those with PC-IRO and IMCO— 
also include provision for the use of the United 
Nations Jaissez-passer by officials of the agencies 
concerned. 


d, ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
INTER-GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


At its 172nd meeting on March 10, 1948, the 
Council elected Denmark, the Netherlands, Poland 
and Venezuela to fill the vacancies in the Commit- 
tee on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental 
Agencies (E/SR.172), since of the original mem- 
bers appointed at the Council’s first session, Bel- 
gium and Colombia had ceased to be members of 
the Council in 1947, and Czechoslovakia and Nor- 
way in 1948.19 
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2. Reports of Specialized Agencies 


a. REPORTS CONSIDERED AT THE SIXTH AND 
SEVENTH SESSIONS 


At its sixth session, the Council held a sper 
debate in which it discussed together all the 
ports of the specialized agencies of which it | 
deferred consideration at its fifth session. The 1 
lowing reports had been submitted: 


International Labour Organisation: report cover 
period from establishment of the United Nations to J 
15, 1947 (E/586), with appendices (E/586/Add. 
and supplementary note (E/586/Add.2) completing 
account of its activities up to the end of 1947, and giv 
an indication of the main activities of ILO for 1948. 

Food and Agriculture Organization: second ann 
report to the Conference of FAO covering the pet 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947 (E/597), and sup) 
mentary report (E/597/Add.1) dated January 8, 19 
dealing with current work program and relations ¥ 
other specialized agencies. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cult 
Organization: report covering period November 4, 19 
to June 30, 1947 (E/461), and supplementary 1 
completing account of activities up to end of 
(E/461/Add.1), attached to which was work prog! 
for 1948 as adopted by General Conference of UNES« 

International Civil Aviation Organization: second 
nual report of its Interim Council to the first Assem 
of ICAO covering period June 8, 1946, to March 
1947, and resolutions adopted by the first Assembly 
ICAO, May 1947 (E/456), a supplementary report ¢ 
ering ICAO’s activities until the end of 1947 (E/45 
Add.1/Rey.1), and a supplementary report on activi 
from March 1 to May 31, 1948. 

World Health Organization: Interim Commission— 
port of its activities in 1947 (E/593). 


In its general debate on the co-ordination 
specialized agencies, at its 141st and 144th plen 
meetings on February 13 and 17, 1948, the Co 
cil included consideration of the reports of 
specialized agencies, but most of the views 
pressed referred to matters of co-ordination, 
the Council at its 163rd and 165th meetings 
March 4 and 5 considered the reports in de 
(see below). (The debates in question have b 
reproduced in extenso in documents E/784 
E/785.) Representatives of the five agencies w 
present and addressed the Council. 

At its 165th meeting, after a U.S.S.R. proposa. 
delete the reference to ICAO had been rejected 
11 votes to 4, with 1 abstention, the Couf 
adopted by 14 votes, with 3 abstentions, a rest 
tion (129(VI).A), which had been proposed 
the United States, expressing appreciation of 
reports submitted by ILO, FAO, UNESCO, IC 


4See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47 
103. 
For list of members of the Committee, see p. 705 


1 the Interim Commission of WHO, and re- 
sting the Secretary-General to transmit to these 
‘cialized agencies summaries of the Council’s 
sion of the reports. 

(At its seventh session the Council had before it 
following reports from the specialized agencies: 


Tnational Labour Organisation: second report to 
fai Nations (E/810), covering the period from 
Jy 1947 to March 1948. 
tood and Agriculture Organization: supplementary 
ort of FAO (E/797), covering the principal activities 
ie period from January 1 to May 1, 1948. 
pie! Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Zanization: supplementary report to that considered by 
Council at its sixth session, covering the activities of 
ls during the first four months of 1948 (E/804) 
al a General Organization Chart (E/804/Add.1/- 
1). 
Ynternational Civil Aviation Organization: report of 
+ Council of ICAO to the second Assembly of the 
‘ganization, covering the activities of ICAO for the 
iod from June 1, 1947, to March 1, 1948, the budget 
imates for the period from July 1, 1948, to December 
1949, submitted by the ICAO Council to the Assem- 
(E/808), an addendum covering the proceedings of 
second Assembly of ICAO (E/808/Add.1), and a 
plementary report on activities from March 1 to May 
, 1948 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
‘. second annual report of the Bank to the Board of 
vernors for the year ending June 30, 1947, a memo- 
pam telating to its financial statements as of March 
, 1948, and a statement on “Activities and Organize, 
a, 31 March 1948” (E/803). 
International Monetary Fund: annual report of the 
ecutive Directors of the Fund, dated June 30, 1947, 
quarterly financial statements for November 28, 
i7, and February 29, 1948 (E/801), and a memo- 
idum giving information on the Fund and its activities 
‘the period from its last report until the end of March 
48 (E/801/Add.1 and Corr.1). 
Universal Postal Union: administrative report, 1947 
/811). 
World Health Organization: Interim Commission re- 
t of its activities (E/786 and Corr.1). 
International Telecommunication Union: descriptive 
dort of the organization and its historical background 
/812). 


The Council decided to allocate the reports to 
‘committees as follows: the reports of FAO, the 
nk, the Fund, ICAO, UPU and ITU to the 
Onomic Committee, and the reports of ILO, 
NESCO and WHO to the Social Committee. It 
s later decided to discuss the report of ILO in 
sary meeting since it touched on the work of 
ferent committees, and also to consider the work 
ICAO in plenary session simultaneously with 
= question of ICAO’s implementation of the 
sneral Assembly resolutions concerning Franco 
ain. 
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b. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


In the Council’s discussions of the ILO reports 
at its sixth session (163rd and 165th plenary 
meetings), the United States representative sug- 
gested that future ILO reports should emphasize 
current and future projects and that an evaluation 
of the experience of ILO’s industrial committees 
should be furnished. 

Various representatives congratulated ILO on 
the work it had accomplished. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative criticized the Organisation as responding 
to the interests of the employers rather than of 
the workers. The Polish representative suggested 
that the Organisation should deal more with cer- 
tain basic questions, such as raising the standard of 
living of the working classes particularly in under- 
developed areas and in Non- Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 

The report of ILO was discussed during the 
seventh session at the 199th, 203rd and 205th 
plenary meetings on August 14, 18 and 19, 1948. 

Members expressed appreciation of the work of 
the Organisation, with particular reference to the 
extension of its regional activities. The Brazilian 
representative thought that the Organisation 
should give more attention to the geographical 
distribution of its staff. 

The main discussion in the Council centred 
round a draft resolution proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
(E/973), and supported by the Polish and Byelo- 
russian representatives, calling upon the Council 
to recommend to the Members of the United Na- 
tions which were also Members of ILO to take 
the necessary steps to increase the representation 
of the workers to half in the Conferences and the 
Governing Body of the Organisation, the other 
half to consist of the representatives of the govern- 
ments and the employers. 

It was argued by representatives supporting the 
resolution that the present structure of [ILO—which 
had been established at the close of the First World 
War—tendered it unable to deal with the social 
problems arising at a time of vast economic and 
social changes. The Organisation, as at present 
constituted, it was argued, did not, in view of the 
predominant representation of employers and capi- 
talist governments, pay adequate attention to the 
interests of labor. This had been shown by the 
action of ILO when the question of trade union 
rights was referred to it, and it had considered in- 
stead the question of freedom of association. The 
Organisation, it was said, had shown too little in- 
terest in the great economic and social changes in 
Eastern Europe. It was further pointed out that 
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many of the conventions adopted by ILO had not 
been ratified, which, it was argued, showed that 
the Organisation as at present constituted was in- 
effective. 

The Brazilian, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
United States, Canadian, Danish and Chilean rep- 
resentatives opposed the resolution. Among the 
arguments against it were: that the present tripar- 
tite character of ILO was one of the sources of its 
strength and helped to make social understanding 
possible; that the Organisation had recently re- 
viewed its structure which had been approved by 
large majorities; that in any case it was for ILO 
itself to change its structure if it thought this de- 
sirable; that it was incorrect to assume that govern- 
ment representatives favored the interests of em- 
ployers over those of employees, since they repre- 
sented the interests of their countries as a whole— 
frequently, for example in the case of labor govern- 
ments, the interests of the government and workers 
representatives were the same; that if ILO was 
predominantly an instrument of the employers it 
would not be receiving, as it was, the overwhelm- 
ing support of trade unionists and the WFIU 
would not recently have entered into an agreement 
with it. 

With regard to the small number of ratifica- 
tions, it was pointed out that the responsibility in 
this respect lay with governments and not with 
ILO itself, and it was argued that this showed that 
the Organisation’s policy was in advance of that of 
national governments, that in some instances lack 
of ratification was due to constitutional reasons or 
to certain points of detail and that in any case 
national legislation was influenced by the ILO 
Conventions even if they were not ratified. Various 
representatives approved the Organisation’s work 
on freedom of association. It was further main- 
tained that the U.S.S.R. resolution did not merely 
involve a suggestion for a change in the structure 
of ILO, but was based on a different concept of 
society which envisaged a class struggle; the struc- 
ture of ILO, on the other hand, was based on the 
principle of co-operation between governments, 
workers and employers in discussing labor prob- 
lems. 

The representative of ILO quoted the principles 
of the work of the Organisation as reaffirmed by 
its Conference: the responsibility of the Govern- 
ments of the Members of the Organisation to their 
peoples as a whole; the selection of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives on the principle of major- 
ity rule; the freedom of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives to represent their constituents with- 
out government instructions; the equal rights in 
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the Conference of all nations; and the obligatior 
Members to submit to their constitutional auth 
ties the decisions of the Conference. 

The Danish, Peruvian and Venezuelan rej 
sentatives pointed out that they were with 
sufficient instructions to adopt a resolution m 
ing recommendations for change in the struct 
of ILO, and the Danish representative inqui 
whether the U.S.S.R. had made its proposal ¥ 
a view to joining ILO if its structure was alte: 
The US.S.R. representative stated that he wo 
be in a position to reply if members of the Cout 
had shown any willingness in favor of the Sor 
draft resolution. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was rejected 
11 votes to 3, with 3 abstentions. 

The Council, at its 205th plenary meeting 
August 19, adopted by 14 votes to 0, with 4 abst 
tions, resolution 167(VII)A expressing its apy 
ciation of the second report of ILO. 


c. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION | 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


The following are among the views expres 
during the Council’s sixth session with regard 
the FAO reports, at its 163rd and 165th pler 
meetings, on March 4 and 5. The United St: 
representative suggested that the FAO rep 
should give more information on priorities of 
various projects undertaken, regular statist 
material and continuity of technical publicati 
and on the relations between the regional activi 
of FAO and the activities of the United Nati 
regional commissions. 

The Brazilian representative felt that wl 
FAO’s report showed a welcome expansion of 
tivities, attention was focussed on Europe, Ch 
and the Near East and the Organization was s 
to act in Latin America. He also stressed the 
portance of co-operation between FAO and I 
on commodity agreements. The Chilean and Pt 
vian representatives also felt that a greater sk 
of FAO’s technical assistance be extended to li 
America and suggested that the Economic C 
mission for Latin America might co-operate ¥ 
FAO. The French representative felt that 
problems dealt with by FAO were of sufficient 
portance to justify wider publication of the res 
of its work, and suggested that steps should 
taken to ensure better co-ordination between F 
and the United Nations International Childr 
Emergency Fund. The Polish representative s 
gested that the work of FAO should be on a wi 
basis. 


During the Council’s seventh session, the sup- 
len report of FAO was discussed at the 
th meeting of the Economic Committee on 
ugust 16. The Brazilian representative welcomed 
e expansion of the regional activity of FAO and 
re development of related technical services and 

phasized the importance of dealing with the 
juestion of rural welfare. On the recommendation 

the Committee, the Council, at its 222nd plenary 
eeting on August 27, adopted by 16 votes to 0, 
vith 2 abstentions, resolution 167(VII)B express- 
fg appreciation of the supplementary report and 
jequesting the Secretary-General to transmit to 
YAO the record of the Council’s discussions. 


| 
b UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
i AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


| 
| During the sixth session of the Council (163rd 


aod 165th plenary meetings) certain representa- 
lives expressed fear that there was a danger of 
verlapping between some of UNESCO's activities 
nd those of the other specialized agencies and of 
he United Nations, as, for instance, between the 
ylean Amazon project, which included an expert 
i tropical diseases, and the work of the World 
ealth Organization; the work of UNESCO on 
ass communication and on education about the 
Jnited Nations and the work of the United Na- 
ions Department of Public Information; and the 
quiry, held under UNESCO's guidance, into the 
hilosophical principles underlying human rights 
d the work of the Commission on Human 
Rights. Some representatives also felt that there 
as too great a dispersion of UNESCO's efforts, 
thers praised the Organization for its activity and 
or not having neglected any continent, and still 
thers felt that the multiplicity of its program 
vas inevitable at the existing stage of its develop- 
nent. The New Zealand representative suggested 
hat stress might be laid on the primary object of 
he furtherance of peace through educational, 
cientific and cultural objectives for their own 
ake. The Polish representative criticized UNES- 
5O’s budget on the ground that the amount allotted 
or general information and communication was 
much larger than the appropriation for reconstruc- 
ion and general education. He stated that recon- 
truction in war-devastated and under-developed 
ountries should now constitute UNESCO's main 
ctivity. He also stated that UNESCO should not 
sontemplate any work in Germany until the peace 
teaty had been signed and until assured of the 
onsent of the Allied Control Commission. He 
uggested that UNESCO should treat Members 
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of the United Nations which were not Members 
of UNESCO on a different footing from other 
non-members. 

During the seventh session of the Council, the 
report of UNESCO was considered at the 56th 
meeting of the Council’s Social Committee on 
August 9. Several representatives expressed ap- 
proval of the concentration of the Organization’s 
activities and the granting of priority to certain 
projects. It was felt that lack of progress had 
resulted from the width of scope of UNESCO. 
The United States representative felt that there 
had been insufficient co-operation with other spe- 
cialized agencies at the planning stage. The Peru- 
vian and Brazilian representatives emphasized the 
importance of the Hylean Amazon project, and 
the Lebanese, French and Polish representatives 
stressed the importance of dealing with the ques- 
tion of illiteracy. The Polish representative thought 
that first consideration should be given to the 
educational and cultural reconstruction of war- 
devastated countries. 

The Committee heard a statement by the repre- 
sentative of UNESCO on the matters raised and 
particularly on recent organizational progress. 

The Council at its 212th plenary meeting on 
August 24 adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 2 ab- 
stentions (the U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian repre- 
sentatives abstaining on the ground that their 
countries were not members of UNESCO), resolu- 
tion 167(VII)C expressing its appreciation of the 
report and requesting the Secretary-General to 
transmit to UNESCO the records of the Council’s 
discussions. 


e. INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


The reports of ICAO were considered during 
the Council’s sixth session, at the 163rd and 165th 
plenary meetings on March 4 and 5. The United 
States representative suggested that future ICAO 
reports might cover the relationship between air 
navigation and new problems being created, such 
as frontier restrictions, trade barriers, and the ex- 
tent to which joint action might be taken by 
governments on technical aspects of air navigation. 
While ICAO had established relations with the 
Universal Postal Union and the International 
Meteorological Organization, co-operation with 
the International Telecommunication Union, the 
World Health Organization and other agencies 
should also be considered. The Brazilian represen- 
tative drew attention to a possible duplication of 
work on international double taxation (Fiscal 
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Commission), maps and charts (Economic and 
Social Council), standardization of units and meas- 
urements (World Meteorological Organization) 
and insurance requirements (Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization). 

The U.S.S.R. representative pointed out that the 
agreement with ICAO was conditional on the ex- 
clusion of Franco Spain from membership, and 
stated that according to the Organization’s report, 
Spain was still a Member. He proposed (E/680) 
that the Council should therefore take no decision 
on the report, warn ICAO that it had not so far 
complied with the stipulation of the General 
Assembly, and request the Secretary-General to 
submit to the Council’s seventh session a report 
on the implementation by ICAO of the General 
Assembly resolutions and the measures arising out 
of the situation. Voting paragraph by paragraph, 
the Council adopted the preamble (by 4 votes to 
0, with 14 abstentions) and the third paragraph, 
which requested the report from the Secretary- 
General (by 11 votes to 0, with 7 abstentions). 
The first paragraph was rejected by 14 votes to 
4, and the second by 10 votes to 3, with 5 absten- 
tions. The resolution adopted by the Council 
(129(VI)B) read as follows: 


“Whereas the General Assembly in its resolution 39- 
(1) of 12 December 1946 recommended that the 
Franco Government of Spain be debarred from member- 
ship in international agencies established by or brought 
into relationship with the United Nations; 

“Whereas the General Assembly in its resolution 50- 
(1) of 14 December 1946%" resolved to approve the 
Agreement with the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, provided that that Organization complied 
with any decision of the General Assembly regarding 
Franco Spain; 

“Whereas the resolution of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization of May 1947 con- 
cerning an amendment to be made in the Convention of 
that Organization providing for the automatic cessation 
of membership in the said Organization of the Govern- 
ments of countries whose expulsion is recommended by 
the General Assembly has not yet been ratified and 
come into force; 

“Whereas the report of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization on its work during the second half of 
1947, which has been submitted to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations for consideration by the Economic 
and Social Council (document E/456/Add.1/Rev.1 of 
26 January 1948), admits that Franco Spain was one of 
the forty-six members of that Organization as at 15 
December 1947, 

“The Economic and Social Council, having considered 
the report of the Organization, 

“Requests the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to submit to the seventh session of the Council a report 
on the implementation by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization of the General Assembly resolutions 
39(1) and 50(1) and on the measures arising out of the 
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situation which will exist by the time the seventh sessic 
of the Council opens.” 


As requested by this resolution the Secretar 
General submitted to the Council’s seventh sessio 
a report (E/831/Rev.1) on the compliance ¢ 
the International Civil Aviation Organization wit 
a resolution of the General Assembly calling f 
the debarment of Franco Spain from ICAO men 
bership. 

The report showed that ICAO, at its Assemb! 
in Montreal in May 1947, had approved a pr 
posed amendment to its constitution—the Cor 
vention on International Civil Aviation—callin 
for the automatic cessation of the membership i 
ICAO of a State whose Government the Gener 
Assembly of the United Nations has recommende 
for debarment from membership in internation’ 
agencies established by, or brought into relatiot 
ship with, the United Nations. The report furth 
showed that immediately following the approy 
of this amendment, the Spanish delegation witl 
drew from further participation in the Montre 
Assembly of ICAO. 

The report also stated that, in accordance wii 
Article 94 of the ICAO Convention, the propose 
amendment will come into force upon ratificatic 
by not less than two thirds of the total number « 
contracting states. As of June 8, 1948, out « 
ICAO’s 51 contracting states, nine—Pakista 
Canada, New Zealand, Dominican Republic, Indi 
United Kingdom, Afghanistan, China and Czech 
slovakia—had ratified the proposed amendment. 

The Secretary-General further reported that I 
had been informed that, following the adoptic 
of the amendment at the Montreal Assembly | 
ICAO, no invitation had been extended to Spa 
to participate in conferences or other activiti 
arranged by ICAO, and no representative of Spa 
had attended any meetings of the Organization | 
had otherwise participated in ICAO activities. 

When the Economic and Social Council consi 
ered this report at its 213th plenary meeting, « 
August 24, 1948, during its seventh session, ty 
draft resolutions on the subject were placed befo 
it reflecting the trend of the discussion. O1 
(E/1013), submitted by the representative of 
US.S.R., and supported by the representatives | 
Poland and of the Ukranian S.S.R., would ha 
placed the Council on record as considering: th 
ICAO “is proceeding exceedingly slowly” with t 
exclusion of Franco Spain; that “through this f 
luctance .. . Franco Spain continues for an appr 

See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, t 


129-30. 
"1 bsd., p. 153. 


able and indeterminate period to remain a legal 
rember” of the ICAO; and that the General As- 
mbly had decided to approve the agreement with 
e ICAO on condition that the Organization com- 
lied with all decisions of the General Assembly re- 
ting to Franco Spain. In its operative paragraph, 
e draft resolution proposed by the U.S.S.R. would 
fave the Economic and Social Council decide tem- 
forarily to suspend the validity of the agreement 
vith the ICAO pending the actual exclusion by 
‘nat body of Franco Spain from membership. 
| The U.SS.R. proposal was rejected by the Coun- 
lil by a vote of 14 to 3, with 1 abstention. Then, 
jy a vote of 13 to 3, with 2 abstentions, the Coun- 
il approved a Canadian draft resolution (E/1014) 
with one or two drafting changes verbally pro- 
osed by the representative of Venezuela. The 
ition as adopted (169(VII)) reads as fol- 
ows: 


"The Economic and Social Council, 
| “Having considered the report of the Secretary-General 
nm the implementation by the International Civil Avia- 
lion Organization of General Assembly resolution 39 (1) 
f 12 December 1946 and 50(1) of 14 December 1946 
oncerning Franco Spain, 
_ “Notes with satisfaction the measures taken by the 
ganization to amend the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation at the first session of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization Assembly, and not to extend 
‘0 Spain invitations to participate in any conferences or 
other activities arranged by the Organization so as to 
comply fully with the foregoing resolutions of the Gen- 
2ral Assembly; and 
“Recommends that those Member States which are 
members of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
ind which have not as yet ratified the Protocol of Amend- 
a of the Convention on International Civil Aviation 
article 93 bis) should deposit their instruments of ratifi- 
cation as soon as possible.” 


ne its 217th plenary meeting on August 26, 


e Council adopted without discussion resolution 
167 (VII) D, expressing appreciation of the ICAO 
report. 


: 
f, INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The first report of the Bank was considered 
during the Council’s seventh session, at the 34th to 
37th meetings of the Council’s Economic Commit- 
tee from August 16 to 23, and the 224th plenary 
meeting on August 28. Several representatives 
expressed appreciation of the report. The US.S.R., 
Polish and Byelorussian representatives alleged 
that the Bank was showing political discrimination 
in paying undue attention to the countries of 
Western Europe at the expense of other countries. 
The U.S.S.R. representative stated that no country 
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in Eastern Europe had received a loan, although 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia had been 
among the first to apply; the Bank, he stated, was 
being used in support of the Marshall Plan as an 
instrument of United States foreign policy, a con- 
tention denied by the United States representative. 
The Polish representative emphasized that the pur- 
pose of the Bank was to help the reconstruction of 
devastated countries, promote sound industry and 
increase industrial and agricultural production. 
The Bank had not followed the policy of granting 
loans to the countries most devastated by the war, 
although their progress in reconstruction and their 
possibilities of further development offered good 
returns for investment and would contribute to 
general European reconstruction and the restora- 
tion of the equilibrium in international trade and 
the balance of payments. He submitted a draft 
resolution (E/AC.6/W.28) referring to the pur- 
poses of the Bank as expressed in its Articles of 
Agreement and calling the Bank’s attention to the 
fact that reconstruction and general world econom- 
ic progress was retarded by inadequate production 
facilities. The resolution stated that the measures 
taken to remedy the situation should be such as 
to guarantee the best effects for world economy 
and in particular “investment goods and credits 
should be allocated according to the criterion of 
their greatest economic productivity”, and request- 
ed the Bank to consider ways and means appropri- 
ate for the increase of facilities for producing the 
commodities crucial to international reconstruc- 
tion and development. 

In the discussion on this draft resolution certain 
representatives expressed the view that it was not 
necessary to restate the principles on which the 
Bank was already acting and thought that the 
phrase “greatest economic productivity” was some- 
what ambiguous. The United States representative 
thought that there were other criteria to be taken 
into account such as the “greatest need”; the Cana- 
dian representative thought that the formula used 
in the draft resolution might favor the highly- 
industrialized countries; the Chilean representative 
pointed out that it might be used to classify 
countries according to their natural resources; the 
Brazilian and Chinese representatives thought that 
it did not take sufficient account of the question of 
both short- and long-term productivity. The Cana- 
dian representative proposed (E/AC.6/W.29) that 
the Council should merely note the report and 
transmit the records of its discussions to the Bank. 
While agreeing that the Bank from many points 
of view had made a good start, the Chinese repre- 
sentative thought that too much stress was being 
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laid on its functions as a commercial bank and too 
little on its character as an international organiza- 
tion for constructive and development projects. 
Too much emphasis, he thought, had also been 
placed on reconstruction as against development, 
the only loan hitherto granted for development 
projects being to Chile. He proposed an amend- 
ment (E/AC.6/W.30) to the Canadian proposal, 
welcoming the statement of the Bank that it was 
contemplating paying more attention to develop- 
ment projects, and expressing the hope that it 
would take measures to overcome the obstacles to 
international investment so that development loans 
might be granted as soon as possible, particularly 
to under-developed countries. He also proposed 
that, after consultation with the Bank, the Sec- 
retary-General should recommend to the Bank 
that it review its principle of using its funds for 
“the greatest possible increase in the shortest pos- 
sible time”. The representative of Venezuela also 
expressed the hope that loans would be granted 
to under-developed countries, and he and the Aus- 
tralian representative hoped that they would be 
granted to parts of the world other than Europe. 
In this connection the representative of the Bank 
informed the Economic Committee of the Coun- 
cil that in the last few months it had sent nine 
missions to under-developed areas to discuss plans 
with the governments concerned; that one of the 
Bank’s senior economists had been placed at the 
service of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East and that the dispatch of a further 
six Or seven missions in the near future was con- 
templated. 

The Netherlands representative pointed out 
that as the Bank’s funds came from private in- 
vestors, the interests of the investors had to be 
borne in mind, and expressed the hope that the 
Bank should become a truly international or- 
ganization, not only one lending American dollars. 
The Chilean representative pointed out, in addi- 
tion, that the Bank must, in assessing the plans of 
countries which applied for loans, pay attention 
not only to their needs and its own resources but 
also to the co-ordination of the general effort 
towards reconstruction and development. 

Certain members of the Council felt the Coun- 
cil could not adopt a recommendation to the 
Bank in view of the article in the Bank’s agree- 
ment with the United Nations which precluded 
either party from making recommendations to 
the other without prior consultation. On these 
grounds, the Netherlands, French and United 
Kingdom representatives abstained from voting 
on the final resolution. Other members held that 
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the Council in performing its duties of co-ordin: 
tion of the activities of specialized agencies shoul 
discuss the policy of the Bank and embody i 
views in a resolution, though agreeing that befor 
a formal recommendation was made consultatior 
should take place. Various representatives crit 
cized the provisions of the agreement. 

The Polish draft resolution, incorporating th 
Canadian proposal to refer the records of the Cour 
cil’s discussion to the Bank, was voted on pari 
graph by paragraph, certain paragraphs being a 
cepted, but the resolution as a whole defeate 
by 8 votes to 3, with 6 abstentions. In varyin 
paragraph by paragraph votes, the Economic Com 
mittee of the Council adopted the Canadian drai 
proposal as amended by China with other amenc 
ments accepted by the Chinese representative. 

At its 224th plenary meeting on August 2 
the Council by 12 votes to 2, with 4 abstention 
adopted resolution 167(VII)E as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Taking note of the report submitted by the Intern: 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 

“Appreciating the statements made by high officials ¢ 
the Bank on recent occasions to the effect that, othe 
sources of financing now being available for a substantis 
part of reconstruction needs, the Bank is contemplatin 
paying more attention to the problems of developmer 
hereafter, : 

“Expresses its hope that the Bank will take immediat 
steps to expedite the examination of these problems an 
to adopt all reasonable measures to facilitate the earl 
realization of development loans, particularly those 1 
areas economically under-developed; and 

“Requests the Secretary-General to transmit to th 
Bank the records of the discussions which took place ¢ 
the seventh session of the Council on the report.” 


g. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The first report of the Fund was discussed dui 
ing the Council’s seventh session, at the 38th mee 
ing of the Economic Committee on August 24. 
was generally regretted that the report was n¢ 
sufficiently detailed or up to date. The Byelorussia 
and U.S.S.R. representatives criticized the polic 
of the Fund as benefitting almost exclusively cout 
tries participating in the Marshall Plan, as givin 
too much prominence to the German econom) 
and as being too restrictive. The Polish represen 
ative explained that the reason certain countrie 
including his own, had not declared their pariti 
was because they considered that in the preset 
disturbed state of international trade such a declar: 
tion would be artificial. Those countries which ha 
established their eligibility to buy currenci 
through the Fund by declaring their parities ha 
used the currencies solely to fill in the gaps i 


heir balance of payments, which had done nothing 
ff restore the equilibrium in foreign balances. The 
epresentative of Denmark, explaining that his 
overnment had felt concern about declaring par 
alues, thought that countries should not be 
pprehensive at declaring par values since, he 
nderstood, the Fund would change them when 
he situation made a change necessary. He agreed 
that it was necessary to take German economic 
fonditions into account. 
| The representative of the Fund, in answer to 
fertain points raised, stated, inter alia, that no 
tate outside the Marshall Plan had applied for 
d been refused assistance, even on technical 
grounds; the fate of the Fund was not bound up 
ith that of the Marshall Plan although the Fund 
nad to take account of that as of all important 
inancial plans; similarly it had to take into account 
the fact that German economy was an integral 
sart of European economy. 
-The Council, at its 224th meeting on August 
28, adopted by 15 votes to 2, resolution 16( VII) F, 


= note of the Fund’s report and requesting 


eset 


e Secretary-General to transmit to the Fund 
he records of the Council’s discussions. 


T 
| 
| 
b. UNIVERSAL POsTAL UNION 


The first report of UPU was considered during 


the seventh session of the Council, at the 39th 

eeting of the Economic Committee on August 
25, and at the 220th and 222nd plenary meetings 
bé the Council on August 27. The U.S.S.R. and 


Byelorussian representatives criticized the Bureau 
bf the Union for circulating technical documents 
fo the postal administration of Franco Spain, al- 
eging that this was against the terms of the Gen- 
tal Assembly’s resolution 39(1) urging that 
tanco Spain be debarred from agencies brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. They 
i. criticized the refusal of the Postal Congress 
© admit the Baltic Republics—Latvia, Lithuania 
d Estonia—which had been signatories .of the 
939 Convention. The US.S.R. representative, 

pported by the Byelorussian representative, 
ubmitted a draft resolution (E/1030) recom- 
mending that UPU review the question of mem- 
betship with the object of eliminating discrimi- 
Mation in relation to these three countries. 

The representative of the Union made a state- 
ment ter alia explaining that technical literature 
was distributed by the Bureau to all postal ad- 
ministrations in the course of its duties. He also 
stated that the U.S.S.R. had notified the Union 
in 1940 that the Baltic States had ceased to exist 
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and although it had later cancelled this statement, 
the majority of the Congress of UPU had not 
considered the States sovereign in the full sense 
of the word. 

The Council rejected the draft resolution by a 
vote of 14 to 3, and adopted by 14 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions, resolution 167(VII)G taking 
note of the report and requesting the Secretary- 
General to transmit to the UPU the records of 
the Council’s discussions. 


Zz. WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The Council considered the report of the WHO 
Interim Commission during its sixth session, at 
its 163rd and 165th meetings on March 4 and 5. 
Representatives congratulated the Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organization on the 
work it had so far accomplished. The Brazilian 
and New Zealand representatives suggested that 
the World Health Organization might appro- 
priately take over the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
at present being carried on in collaboration with 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. The U.SS.R. representative 
considered that the Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization should be included in WHO, that the 
Interim Commission of WHO should augment its 
publications and increase the work of its expert 
committees, that the costs of missions of lecturers 
and inspectors sent to various countries by WHO 
should be defrayed by those countries and that 
the offices of WHO should be concentrated in 
Geneva. He proposed a draft resolution (E/711) 
incorporating these points, but agreed to with- 
draw it after the Council had heard explanations 
from a representative of the Interim Commission 
of WHO on the measures to be taken or con- 
templated along these lines when WHO should 
come into existence. 

During the seventh session of the Council 
the report of the World Health Organization was 
discussed at the 55th and 56th meetings of the 
Social Committee on August 5 and 9. 

The representative of the World Health Organ- 
ization made a statement supplementing the report 
to note the action taken at the first World Health 
Assembly held in June 1948 at Geneva.°> Mem- 
bers expressed their appreciation of the work of the 
Interim Commission and their gratification at 
the ratification of the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization by a sufficient number of 
Members bringing the Organization into existence. 


Attention was specially directed, in the discussion, 


18See pp. 911-18. 
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to collaboration between the World Health Or- 
ganization and the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, to regional arrange- 
ments planned by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, to the health needs of war-devasted countries, 
and to the connection between health and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Representatives also stressed the importance of 
collaboration between WHO and other specialized 
agencies, the importance of malaria control and 
prevention, and the importance of scientific re- 
search. 

At the 212th plenary meeting on August 24 
the Council unanimously adopted resolution 
167 (VII) H, in which it expressed its appreciation 
of the report submitted by the World Health Or- 
ganization and requested the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Organization the records of the 
discussion which took place at the seventh session 
of the Council. 


j. INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
UNION 


The first report of ITU was discussed during 
the Council’s seventh session, at the 38th meeting 
of the Economic Committee on August 24, and the 
222nd plenary meeting of the Council on August 
27. The USS.R. representative objected that 
Spain was still de jwre a Member of the Union 
since the revised convention did not come into 
effect until January 1, 1949, and that certain organs 
of the Union still maintained relations with Spain. 
He also objected to the exclusion of the Baltic 
Republics — Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia—and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, which had partici- 
pated in the- Madrid Convention. He submitted a 
draft resolution (E/1031) recommending ITU to 
review its statutory provisions with the object of 
eliminating discrimination against these four 
countries. 

The representative of ITU, in explanation, 
stated that the Atlantic City Convention was fol- 
lowed by a protocol debarring Spain from mem- 
bership, but that pending the full entry into force 
of this Convention on January 1, 1949, routine 
notices were sent to Spain as an adherent to the 
Madrid Convention. The Provisional Frequency 
Board of the Union had to obtain data from all 
countries including Spain. With regard to the Baltic 
Republics he stated that the U.S.S.R. had notified 
the Union in 1940 that the Republics had ceased 
to be Members of ITU on the date they were in- 
corporated in the U.S.S.R. Although the U.S.S.R. 
had notified the ITU in 1947 that its previous com- 
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munication was no longer valid, the Atlantic Cit 
Conference after a full discussion had decides 
against inviting the Baltic Republics, and thi 
conditions of membership had been altered si 
that adherence to the Madrid Convention did no 
automatically entitle a state to membership unde 
the new Convention. 

The Council at its 222nd plenary meeting o1 
August 27 rejected the US.S.R. draft resolutios 
by 14 votes to 3, and adopted by 15 votes to 0 
with 3 abstentions, resolution 167(VII)I, takin, 
note of the report of ITU and requesting thi 
Secretary-General to transmit to the Union thi 
records of the Council’s discussions. 


3. Co-ordination by the Council of 
Activities of the Agencies 


a. DECISIONS OF THE COUNCIL’S SIXTH 
SESSION r 


At its sixth session the Council had before i 
two reports (E/614 and E/625) of the Adminis 
trative Committee on Co-ordination (previoush 
called the Co-ordination Committee and the Sec 
retary-General’s Committee on Co-ordination 
which had been established pursuant to the Coun 
cil’s resolution 13(III).°® The reports covere 
the second and third sessions of the Committe 
from October 1 to 3, 1947, and January 15 to 17 
1948. They dealt with organizational matter: 
implementation of agreements, co-operation Of 
substantive questions, co-operation on administra 
tive matters and budgetary and program co-ordina 
tion. 

The Council also had before it a note by th 
Secretary-General (E/602/Rev.1) listing report 
and work programs of Commissions of the Coun 
cil and specialized agencies which were available 
and draft proposals submitted by the Unite 
States (E/647). After a general discussion at it 
141st and 144th plenary meetings on Februar 
13 and 17, during which all representatives stresse 
the necessity for co-ordination but in which som 
difference of opinion was expressed as to whethe 
the machinery being established for co-ordinatiot 
purposes was not too cumbersome, the Council a 
its 145th plenary meeting on February 17 estab 
lished a Committee on Matters relating to Co 
ordination, to sit during the session. It wa 
composed of the representatives of Australi 
Brazil, Canada, China, France, Netherlands, Net 
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Zealand, Peru, Poland, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom 
nd United States. The Council referred to this 
committee the note by the Secretary-General, 
e reports of the Administrative Committee on 
co-ordination and the proposals of the United 
ptates, and also requested it to suggest methods 
considering the reports from specialized agencies. 
“he Committee held eight meetings, on February 
fe, 20, 21, 25, 26 and 27 and on March 3 and 4. 
_ On the recommendation of the Committee 


neeting on March 1 to consider the reports of the 
'pecialized agencies in a committee of the whole. 
These reports were later recalled to the plenary 
eeting, and, during the consideration of the re- 
ports (see above) at the 163rd and 165th plenary 
meetings, views were expressed by members of the 
Jouncil on the general process of co-ordination. 
Among these were that the reports showed the 
multiplicity and value of the work performed by 
he agencies, but that there were dangers of over- 
apping between the work of some of the agencies 
ind the various organs of the United Nations 
ind between the agencies themselves. The posi- 
jive task of the Economic and Social Council in 
“3iving a lead to and not merely co-ordinating the 
ictivities of the agencies was stressed. It was 
ie by the United States representative that 
he agencies should report on the implementation 
>of United Nations resolutions and recommenda- 
ions; by the U.S.S.R. representative that the Sec- 
retariat might be asked to report on the activities 
pf the agencies; and by the French representative 
hat the Council’s Committee on Matters relating 
0 Co-ordination might be asked to draw the 
_souncil’s attention to the way in which each agency 
ulfilled its task. 

| The Brazilian representative suggested that the 
jour principal types of recommendations that 
‘ould profitably be made by the Council were on 
|llocations between the various agencies, to pre- 
yent overlapping, on priorities and on the initiation 
of activities. 

| The proposal submitted by the United States 
(E/647) formed the basis for much of the dis- 
pussion in the Council’s Committee on Matters re- 
ating to Co-ordination. This proposal contained 
three resolutions, the first stressing the need for 
he fullest possible implementation of the agree- 
“ments between the United Nations and the 
‘igencies, the second dealing with the nature of 
he reports that the Council wished to receive 
‘tom the agencies, and the third giving certain 
Toon to the Administrative Committee on 


‘(o-ordination. The Committee made recom- 


.E/681) the Council decided at its 157th plenary 
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mendations to the Council (E/740) based on the 
United States proposals, amendments suggested by 
Australia (E/AC.24/1 and Rev.l and Rev.- 
1/Add.1) and proposals submitted by the United 
Kingdom (E/AC.24/2 and Rev.1 and E/AC.- 
24/3). On the Committee’s recommendation 
(E/740), the Council at its 171st plenary meet- 
ing on March 10 took the following decisions: 

It requested the specialized agencies (resolution 
128(VI)A) to submit to the Council, not later 
than May 15 of each year, reports on the organiza- 
tion of the agency; the activities of the past year; 
the activities and work program of the current 
calendar year, with an indication of the priorities 
applied to these programs; and the proposed activi- 
ties and work programs for the following year. 
This resolution was adopted by 17 votes with 1 
abstention. 

It requested the Secretary-General (resolution 
128(V1)B) to prepare, in consultation with the 
specialized agencies, reports on the action taken in 
pursuance of the agreements between the United 
Nations and the various agencies; on the facilities 
which would be available for these agencies at the 
seat and regional offices of the United Nations, 
and existing and future liaison arrangements; and 
on inter-governmental organizations with respon- 
sibilities similar to those of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields. The 
Secretary-General was also requested to submit 
from time to time to the Council, after consulta- 
tion with the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination, a catalogue of studies or investigations 
in the economic and social fields by the United 
Nations and specialized agencies; and, finally, to 
submit to the Council, not later than June 1 of 
each year, a report including information on the 
organization and allocation of personnel in the 
Economic and Social Departments of the Sec- 
retariat and an account of the current work pro- 
grams of the Economic and Social Departments 
and the commissions of the Council. This reso- 
lution was adopted by 14 votes, with 4 absten- 
tions. 

It requested (resolution 128(VI)C) the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination to trans- 
mit to the Council, at its seventh session, obser- 
vations on the form and content of the reports of 
the specialized agencies; to examine the possibility 
of including in these reports such budgetary in- 
formation as would enable the Council to appraise 
the relative scope of current and prospective work 
programs; to draw the Council’s attention to any 
overlapping or duplication in the activities of the 
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United Nations and the specialized agencies; and, 
finally, to report on its work to each session of the 
Council. This resolution was adopted unanimously. 

It requested (resolution 128(VI)D) the com- 
missions of the Council to establish priorities of 
work based on the importance of the various 
projects in implementing Article 55 of the Charter, 
and to indicate these priorities in their reports. 
The Secretary-General was also requested to sub- 
mit to the seventh session of the Council his sug- 
gestions on the form and character of the reports 
of commissions and other subsidiary bodies. This 
resolution was adopted by 15 votes, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 

It decided (resolution 128(VI)E) to appoint 
a committee to sit during the seventh session to 
consider questions relating to the co-ordination 
of the activities of the specialized agencies and 
the United Nations raised by members of the 
Council, the Secretary-General or the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination. This resolution 
was adopted by 14 votes, with 3 abstentions. 


b. DISCUSSIONS AT THE COUNCIL’S SEVENTH 
SESSION 

The decision to establish a Committee on 
Matters relating to Co-ordination was confirmed 
by the Council during its seventh session, at its 
180th plenary meeting on July 21, 1948. At its 
181st meeting on July 23, the Council decided that 
the Committee should consist of the representatives 
of the following thirteen countries: Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, France, 
New Zealand, Poland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom and United States. 

This Committee, at meetings as listed below, 
and the Council, at its 225th plenary meeting on 
August 28, considered the reports submitted in 
accordance with the resolutions adopted by the 
Council at its sixth session. In particular the Com- 
mittee considered (1) relations with and co-or- 
dination of specialized agencies (E/813, E/818 
and Add.1, E/842, E/$43/Rev.1, E/846, E/847; 
E/848 and Corr.1 and Add.1, E/AC.24/4 or 
E/AC.7/74); (2) a list of reports of specialized 
agencies (E/815/Rev.1); (3) report of the Sec- 
retary-General on the organization of the Economic 
and Social Departments of the Secretariat and 
on the work programs of commissions of the 
Council (E/844 and Add.1) and a report of the 
Secretary-General concerning the form and char- 
acter of the reports of commissions and other 
subsidiary organs (E/845); and (4) draft calendar 
of meetings and conferences in 1949 (E/906, 
E/AC.24/5 or E/AC.7/75). 
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The Committee held meetings on August 
5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 245mm 
and 27. Owing to the wide nature of the fie 
under review, and the close inter-relation in sw 
ject-matter between the various reports, the Cor 
mittee decided to conduct discussions along t 
following lines: (1) processes of co-ordinatio 
(2) administrative and budgetary co-ordinatio 
and (3) program co-ordination. 

In the Council’s discussion of the Committee 
report (E/1038) at its 225th plenary meetin 
various representatives raised the question | 
how matters relating to co-ordination should | 
considered in the future. The representative | 
Australia thought that in future the problem | 
co-ordination of policies should be carried out } 
the Council’s two main committees of the whol 
the Social Committee and the Economic Commi 
tee, and not by the Committee on Matters relatir 
to Co-ordination. The Canadian representati 
suggested that the Council should consider 
possibility of combining the functions of the Cor 
mittee on Matters relating to Co-ordination wi 
those of the Agenda Committee, which would the 
have two tasks to fulfil before the next sessiot 
the drafting of a report on the agenda, and the t 
view of material submitted by the Secretar 
General and the specialized agencies on co-ore 
nation. He declared that substantive questio: 
concerning the co-ordination of work with sp 
cialized agencies should be referred directly to 
main committees of the Council. The represent 
tive of the U.S.S.R. deplored the tendency — 
multiply organs dealing with matters of ¢ 
ordination and considered that the Council shou 
request the Secretary-General to report on # 
possiblities of a reduction in their number. 

The Committee’s recommendations were a 
proved by the Council at its 225th plenary mee 
ing. The matters dealt with are reviewed belo 


(1) Processes of Co-ordination 


(a) ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 

The Council’s Committee on Matters relatit 
to Co-ordination first gave consideration to orga 
izational matters raised in the report of the A 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination (E/84¢ 

This report dealt with the general scope at 
nature of the Committees work, program ¢ 
ordination, administrative and budgetary que 
tions, the International Civil Service Adviso 
Board, regional activities, co-ordination of a 
ministrative services in different centres, calend 
of conferences, non-statistical questionnaires ai 
fellowship programs. 


The Council’s Committee on Matters relating to 
? ordination reviewed the various types of 
achinery which had been set up either by the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination or in 
pursuance of resolutions of the General Assembly 
Keg. concerning an International Civil Service 
(Advisory Board). The need for keeping such 
machinery to the minimum consistent with effi- 
tiency was emphasized, and the Secretary-General 
was requested to keep the Council informed of 
HePs taken to achieve this. It was recognized, 
‘however, that the wide scope of activities would 
‘in future involve a considerable volume of addi- 
‘ional work. The magnitude and complexity of the 
‘(Committee’s task had made it increasingly difficult 
for the administrative officers to deal with more 
‘than the major issue of policy and program in- 
volved. The representative of the USS.R. ex- 
‘pressed the view that there was no necessity to 
‘establish the International Civil Service Advisory 
‘Board. 


(b) FORM AND CHARACTER OF REPORTS BY AGENCIES 
| The Council’s Committee noted the view of the 
jagencies as expressed in the report of the Ad- 
jministrative Committee that, owing to differing 
\circumstances and limitations of both staff and 
jresources, it might be difficult for some agencies 
ito give detailed information under all the items 
jrequested. It recognized that a greater degree of 
juniformity and comparability in the reports, for 
/purposes of co-ordination, would be attained pro- 
|Stessively with further experience, and that, in 
\time, the adaptation of agency budgets to the 
jstandard budget summaries worked out by the 
\Consultative Committee on Administrative Ques- 
|tions would yield information which would be use- 
jful to the Council in its task of program co- 


lordination. 
h 


|(c) FORM AND CHARACTER OF REPORTS OF 
COMMISSIONS 


The Council considered the report of the Sec- 
‘tetary- -General on the form and character of com- 
|mission reports (E/845). It approved, with 
|certain modifications, a standard form suggested 
'for normal use, from which deviations might, 
| however, be made in exceptional cases. 

In the Council’s discussions of the Committee’s 
teport (E/1038), certain representatives, includ- 
ing those of Australia, the U.S.S.R. and Canada, 
teferred to the question raised in the report of 
the inclusion of minority views in reports of 
commissions. The Committee had recommended 
that at the present stage the appropriate place for 
such views was in the summary records. The 
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Committee further pointed out that any repre- 
sentative had the right to request that a specific 
reservation made by him be mentioned in a foot- 
note to the report. The Australian representative 
agreed with this recommendation. The repre- 
sentative of the U.SS.R. regretted that only the 
views of individual representatives of the Com- 
mission, rather than minority views, would be 
included in the reports. He stated that his delega- 
tion could not accept that recommendation of the 
Committee. The representative of Canada pointed 
out, as Chairman of the Committee on Matters 
relating to Co-ordination, that it was for the com- 
missions to decide themselves whether minority 
views should be included in the reports. 


(d) FORM AND CHARACTER OF “COMPARATIVE 
REVIEW” 


The Committee considered whether changes 
should be made in the form and character of the 
Comparative Review of the Activities and Work 
Programmes of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies in the Economic and Social Fields, 
as suggested by the Secretary-General (E/843/Rev. 
1, E/848 and Add.1). It agreed that the Secretary- 
General should prepare next year’s Comparative 
Review in a similar form as a reference document, 
with an indication of priorities wherever possible, 
and with specific questions requiring the special 
attention of the Council treated in separate docu- 
ments. The Comparative Review contains analytical 
lists of the principal questions in the economic 
and social fields and the work of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies related to each; 
lists of documents used in its preparation; out- 
lines of the organizational structure of the spe- 
cialized agencies; inter-agency agreements; and lists 
of principal committees and other bodies concerned 
with problems of co-ordination. 


(e) DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Committee noted with approval the Sec- 
retary-General’s report (E/813) on the progress 
made in the plans to publish the descriptive cata- 
logue of economic and social studies, which had 
been requested in the Council’s resolution 
128(VI) B.1 The catalogue, it was planned, would 
describe studies, investigations and other projects 
in the economic and social fields undertaken by 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
and would include a brief description of the 
nature, scope, origin and purpose of each project 
and publication details concerning resulting mem- 
oranda or reports. It would include lists of de- 
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partments and officers concerned with the listed 
projects, and would be issued annually. 


(£) CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES OF SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


The Committee took note of the reports of the 
Secretary-General (E/843/Rev.1, E/847) on the 
progress which had been made in drawing up 
a balanced calendar of agency conferences, with 
the principal aim of assisting in ensuring that 
agencies would be able to time the submission of 
work programs and budgets before the pre-As- 
sembly session of the Council. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that UNESCO 
and FAO were holding their conferences during 
the second half of the year. The Council took note 
of the various technical and procedural reasons 
for this, and also noted the consideration that had 
been given by these organizations to the possi- 
bility of changing the date of future conferences 
to the first half of the year; and it expressed the 
hope that they would be able, in the near future, 
to conform to the plan recommended for achieving 
a balanced calendar. 


(g) CO-ORDINATION OF PROGRAMS, FACILITIES AND 
LIAISON ARRANGEMENTS 


The Committee took note of the report (E/842), 
prepared by the Secretary-General in accordance 
with the Council’s resolution 124(VI)B, on the 
action taken in pursuance of the agreements with 
the specialized agencies to develop effective co- 
ordination of the economic and social programs 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
on the facilities which will be available for spe- 
cialized agencies at the seat and regional offices 
of the United Nations, and on existing or con- 
templated liaison arrangements among the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 

The Committee agreed that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should be requested to undertake a study in 
greater detail than in this report with a view to 
enabling the Council to report to the Assembly. 

The Committee considered the possibility of 
formulating policies on the location—in relation 
to the various offices of the United Nations—of 
the headquarters of those agencies that have not 
yet selected a permanent seat, but it was not found 
possible to formulate policies that would be gen- 
erally applicable at this stage. It was therefore 
agreed that each case of an agency seeking prior 
consultation on this matter should be treated on 
its merits. 

Regarding the location of the regional offices 
of agencies, the Committee noted that the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination favored full 
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consultation in advance, through the latter Con 
mittee, before the establishment of regional office 
It endorsed this action as the procedure whic 
should be followed by specialized agencies in co: 
formity with the principles stated in the agre 
ments between such agencies and the Unite 
Nations. It also expressed the hope that agenci 
not yet in relationship with the United Natiot 
but represented on the Administrative Committe 
on Co-ordination would adopt a similar procedui 
if the question of establishing regional offic 
should arise. 


(h) LIST OF INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION: 

The Committee considered the report of t 
Secretary-General (E/818 and Add.1) listing 7 
inter-governmental organizations in the economi 
social, cultural, educational, health and related fielc 
having responsibilities similar to those of th 
United Nations and specialized agencies. The 4 
port had been requested in the Council's resolutic 
128(VI)B. The Committee recommended a dra 
resolution, which was adopted by the Council f 
16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, and reads : 
follows (resolution 171( VII) ): 


“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Believing that the establishment of the United Natio: 
and of the specialized agencies having wide respon: 
bilities in the economic, social, cultural, educations 
health and related fields makes desirable re-examinatic 
by Member Governments of possible duplication or di 
persion of effort between these organizations and oth 
existing inter-governmental organizations, 

“Recognizing that any action to simplify the structu 
of inter-governmental organizations could be taken on 
by Governments members of such organizations, 

“Requests the Secretary-General to transmit, not lat 
than 15 October 1948, to Member States and the speciz 
ized agencies a list of inter-governmental organizatiot 
to include those in documents E/818 and E/818/Add. 
prepared in response to Council resolution 128(V1), ai 
any other organizations established by inter-government 
agreement which he may consider should be adde 

“Recommends that Member States and the specializ 
agencies submit by 1 February 1949 their vie 
regarding: 

“1. The possible termination absorption or integt 
tion of any of these organizations into the United N 
tions or the specialized agencies; 

“2. Relationships which might be established t 
tween any of the listed organizations and the Unit 
Nations or the specialized ‘agencies; and 
“Requests the Secretary-General to submit by 1 M 

1949 a consolidated report, based on the replies receive 
for consideration by the Council at its ninth session.” 


(2) Administrative and Budgetary Co-ordination 
The Committee took note of the Secretar 
General’s report on administrative and budgeta 
co-ordination of the United Nations and the sp 
cialized agencies (E/847). This report had be 


f 
epared in accordance with the General Assembly's 
solution 125(I1)1® for submission to the Eco- 
omic and Social Council and the third regular 
tssion of the Assembly. This resolution requested 
scommendations concerning: (a) measures for 
hieving greater uniformity in presentation of 
ne budgets of the United Nations and of the 
pecialized agencies, with a view to providing a 
asis for comparison of the several budgets; (b) 
‘ne fiscal year and schedule of meetings of the 
pecialized agencies with a view to setting priori- 
es and developing effective co-ordination of pro- 
‘rams; and (c) the feasibility of improved budget- 
‘y co-ordination between the United Nations 
ad the specialized agencies. 

\ The Committee recognized that the report would 
le discussed in detail by the General Assembly: at 
is third session. However, it felt that the report 
night suitably be supplemented as far as possible 
vith the following additional information: (a) 
‘tactices of agencies with regard to presentation 
Hf their budget estimates on a project basis; (b) 
he practical experience of the League of Nations 
ind the International Labour Office in the presenta- 
jon and approval of budgets; and (c) possible 
feasures for timing the Council’s review of agency 
jrograms and the review of agency budgets by 
ne Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
sudgetary Questions, so that recommendations of 
he General Assembly with respect to budgets 
night be related to recommendations of the Coun- 
iil with respect to programs. 

The Committee noted with approval that prog- 
ess was being made towards working out a joint 
ystem of external audit for the United Nations 
ind the specialized agencies. 


} (3) Program Co-ordination 

In considering problems of program co-or- 
imation covering economic and social co-operation 
»etween the United Nations and the special- 
ed agencies, the Committee had before it the 
somparative Review prepared by the Secretary- 
Seneral (E/848 and Corr.1 and Add.1). This 
Comparative Review was based, inter alia, on the 
ollowing documents: reports of the specialized 
gencies as listed in document E/815/Rev.1; re- 
sorts of commissions of the Council as summarized 
h the Secretary-General’s report on work pro- 
srams of the Economic and Social Departments and 
%~ commissions of the Council for 1948-49 
E/844); report by the Secretary-General on the 
ganization of the Economic and Social Depart- 
ments of the Secretariat for 1948-49 (E/844/- 
Add.1). 
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A survey was first made of the social field, dur- 
ing which the Committee agreed that while there 
were overlapping fields of interest, there was not 
in fact at the present time actual overlapping in 
the work programs of the specialized agencies. 
Periodic review of work programs was, however, 
considered to be required, since the broad terms 
of reference of these agencies made overlapping 
possible. It was also agreed that co-ordination in 
the social field could best be achieved by concentrat- 
ing on individual projects and problems and by 
developing joint plans of action on these subjects. 
It was further agreed, on a proposal of the New 
Zealand representative (E/AC.7/W.35), that it 
was desirable for organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies to set down, in their work 
programs for any specific period, only those items 
on which they would be actively engaged during 
that period. It was emphasized that the Economic 
and Social Council might rely on the Secretary- 
General (in consultation with the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination, and after taking into 
consideration the views expressed by members of 
the Council) to select and prepare studies on spe- 
cific topics for the Committee’s consideration, from 
the co-ordination aspect, at future sessions. 

In surveying the economic field, the Commit- 
tee agreed that, since the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Co-ordination had already arranged to keep 
the subject of economic development under review, 
and since the question could in any case be more 
suitably studied when the program of the future 
ITO and the future status of the Economic and 
Employment Commission and its sub-commissions 
were better known, no further action would be 
taken for the time being. It was considered de- 
sirable, however, to have for the Economic and 
Social Council’s information at the next session a 
report on the existing arrangements for co-ordi- 
nated action between the regional commissions and 
specialized agencies. 

The Committee submitted a draft resolution on 
program co-ordination, which was adopted by 
the Council at its 225th plenary meeting by 15 
votes to 2, with 1 abstention (resolution 166- 
(VII) ), and reads as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having examined the report of its Committee on 
Matters relating to Co-ordination regarding the processes 
of co-ordination, the progress made in administrative and 
budgetary co-ordination and questions of programme co- 
ordination reported to it by the specialized agencies, 
the subsidiary organs of the Council and the Secretary- 
General, 

“Requests the Secretary-General to transmit to the Ad- 
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ministrative Committee on Co-ordination and to the 
specialized agencies the report of the Council’s Committee 
on Matters relating to Co-ordination and the records of 
the proceedings at the seventh session of the *Council 
relating to these matters; 

“Requests the specialized agencies, the Commissions 
and the other subsidiary organs of the Council and the 
Secretary-General to continue their work in pursuance 
of General Assembly resolutions 125 (II) and 165 (II)*” 
and Council resolution 128(V1)* in the light of that ex- 
amination; and 

“Decides that an account of the action taken to imple- 
ment Article 63 of the Charter and of related matters be 


included in its report to the third regular session of the 
General Assembly.” 


4. Co-operation between the United 
Nations and the Agencies 


a. INTER-AGENCY AGREEMENTS 


Under the provisions of their respective agree- 
ments with the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies have agreed to inform the Council of any 
agreements negotiated with other specialized agen- 
cies. 

As of September 21, 1948, formal agreements 
had been concluded between ILO and FAO, ILO 
and UNESCO, ILO and WHO, and UNESCO and 
WHO. The Executive Board of UNESCO and the 


World Health Assembly, respectively, had approved 


formal agreements between FAO and UNESCO 
and between FAO and WHO, and the FAO Coun- 
cil had recommended them for approval to the 
fourth session of the FAO Conference convening 
in November 1948. These two agreements were 
to come into force with their approval by the FAO 
Conference. 

In addition to these general agreements, a num- 
ber of inter-agency agreements relating to special 
questions had been made, comparable to the agree- 
ment of November 22, 1947, between the United 
Nations and ILO defining their respective spheres 
of competence in migration. 


b. LIAISON 


Informal working arrangements between two 
or more specialized agencies and between agencies 
and the United Nations had evolved in order to 
avoid overlapping and assure adequate consultation 
on matters of common concetn. The day-to-day 
secretariat consultations in the preparation and de- 
velopment of work programs had resulted in the 
allocation of specific tasks or in the co-ordinated 
handling of problems among the international or- 
ganizations. 

Most of the specialized agencies had made use, 
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up to September 1948, of their right to particip 
in the discussions of the General Assembly a 
the Economic and Social Council and its comm 
sions on matters of interest to them. 

Similarly, the United Nations had been rep 
sented at the main conferences and commit 
meetings of the agencies. Exchange arrangeme 
had been put into effect whereby principal do 
ments and technical materials issued by the Uni 
Nations and the agencies are made reciproca 
available to their secretariats. 

Permanent liaison officers were being maintait 
as of September 1948 at the United Nations 
ILO, UNESCO and WHO, each of which had sa 
liaison offices in the New York area. As of © 
same date, FAO, the Bank and the Fund, which 
located in Washington, and ICAO, located 
Montreal, had not considered it necessary to ass 
permanent liaison personnel at the United Nati 
headquarters. 

The Secretary-General had undertaken to ass 
special liaison with the agencies located in Eur 
through officers concerned with Social Affairs « 
Trusteeship attached to the Geneva office. 


c. CO-ORDINATION MACHINERY 


In addition, formal machinery exists for in 
secretariat collaboration on broad policy matt 
The Administrative Committee on Co-ordinat 
(formerly known as the “Co-ordination Comr 
tee”), established in pursuance of a resolut 
(13 (III) ) of the Economic and Social Counci 
its third session, consists of the Secretary-Gen 
and the corresponding officers of the speciali 
agencies brought into relationship with the Un: 
Nations. Other agencies with which agreem 
are contemplated may send observers to the m 
ings of the Administrative Committee. The 
ministrative Committee held four sessions dui 
the period under review: its second, from Octc 
1 to 3, 1947; its third, from January 15 to 17, 1S 
its fourth, from May 27 to 29; and its fifth, 
July 15. 

Further progress was made during the pe 
under review in consolidating the machinery 
co-ordination between the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. A Preparatory Commi 
composed of representatives of the chief adm: 
trative officers of the agencies, was establishe 
February 1948 for the purpose of relieving 
chief administrative officers of lesser matters of 
ordination, so that the latter could devote 1 


See General Assembly, pp. 113-18. 
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ntion to questions of higher policy. Subsidiary 
ups reporting to the Administrative Commit- 
included, as of September 21, 1948, consultative 
ittees on administrative questions, statistical 
itters, and public information, the United Na- 
Film Board and the Inter-Library Committee. 
vo regional bodies, the Geneva Consultative 
mmittee on Administrative Matters and the Paris 
tral Administrative Services Unit, were also re- 
snsible to the Administrative Committee, as well 
our ad hoc technical working groups, on fellow- 
sp programs, housing and town and country 
ang migration and publications. Pursuant to 
¥esolution of the General Assembly (13(I) ), the 
immittee, at its fourth session, agreed that an 
lernational Civil Service Advisory Board should 
post at an early date “to contribute to 
» improvement of recruitment and related phases 
— administration in all of the interna- 
inal organizations” (E/846), and decided on the 
’ms of reference of the Board. 

| 


| 


CO-OPERATION ON SUBSTANTIVE MATTERS 


(1) Resolutions of Organs of the United Nations 


Various decisions involving co-operative action 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
ve been taken by the General Assembly, the Eco- 
ic and Social Council and its commissions. For 
mple, during the period under review the Gen- 
1 Assembly requested (resolution 128(I1) ) 
to pursue its study of the practical application 
_machinery to ensure trade union rights and 
rae of association.** The Assembly requested 


36(II) ) the Secretary-General, in collaboration 
th IRO, to report to the seventh session of the 
yuncil on the progress and prospect of repatria- 
0, resettlement and immigration of refugees 
d displaced persons. The report was accordingly 
pared (E/816 and Add.1) and considered at 

Council’s seventh session.‘ UNESCO was 
vited by the Assembly (137(II) ) to assist Mem- 
ts of the United Nations at their request in 
iplementing a program of teaching the purposes 
d principles of the United Nations in schools 
Member States. UNESCO, as requested, re- 
ted on this subject to the seventh session of 
e Economic and Social Council (E/823).1% 
Similarly, the Economic and Social Council re- 
ested FAO (103( VI) ) to report on the measures 
ken by Member States, regional commissions and 
e specialized agencies to alleviate the world food 
isis, and to recommend further action which 
ight be taken to improve the situation.1®* 
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In dealing with the question of prevention of dis- 
crimination and the protection of minorities, the 
Council made a number of requests (116(VI)B) 
to UNESCO in connection with programs of 
education, disseminating scientific facts designed to 
remove racial prejudice, and other measures to 
combat intolerance or hostility between nations 
and groups.1® 


(2) Submission of Questions by Agencies 


A number of specialized agencies have also sub- 
mitted problems to the Council or its commissions. 

The Preparatory Committee of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment sug- 
gested that a committee be set up to keep informed 
of and facilitate inter-governmental consultation 
and action on commodity problems. This recom- 
mendation was seconded by the FAO Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Proposals. The In- 
terim Co-ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements, set up pursuant to 
resolution 30(IV) of the Economic and Social 
Council, is composed of a representative of the 
Interim Commission of ITO, a representative of 
FAO, and a representative chosen by the Secretary- 
General. 

ITU in November 1947 requested (E/572/Rev.- 
1) the United Nations to draw the attention of its 
competent organs to the urgency of the problem 
of rehabilitating the telecommunication systems 
of Membets of the Union devastated by the war. 

The International Timber Conference held by 
FAO recommended the immediate establishment 
of a European Timber Committee within the 
framework of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. This recommendation was communicated 
to the United Nations in June 1947 (E/455). 

ILO in February 1948 referred to the United 
Nations a resolution (E/781) of its Regional 
Meeting for the Near and Middle East concerning 
the economic policies necessary to raise the stand- 
ard of living in the area. The resolution had been 
brought before the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination in January 1948, and it was decided 
to allocate work in this connection between the 
United Nations and the appropriate international 
agencies, including FAO and WHO. 

In May 1948, UNESCO suggested (E/CN.9/26) 
to the Population Commission the desirability of 
calling a World Population Conference. 


14See pp. 132-33. 

1®See pp. 128-29, 645-46. 
See pp. 137, 651-52. 
787See p. 553. 

See p. 582. 
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(3) Collaboration on Economic and Social Questions 

The following are other examples of collabora- 
tion between the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and between the agencies them- 
selves on economic and social questions. 

In the preparation of the survey of world eco- 
nomic conditions and trends presented to the sixth 
session of the Council, ICAO, the Bank and the 
Fund rendered considerable assistance, and ILO and 
FAO contributed to the survey whole sections on 
world manpower problems and the world food 
situation. ’ 

ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO assisted the Sec- 
retary-General, as members of his Advisory Com- 
mittee, in preparing for the United Nations Scien- 
tific Conference on the Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources. 

The United Nations, ILO, ICAO, ITU and the 
International Meteorological Organization (the 
predecessor of the proposed World Meteorological 
Organization) co-operated in the field of transport 
and communications. The Joint Maritime Com- 
mission of ILO had, prior to the United Nations 
Maritime Conference, expressed the hope that there 
would be no overlapping between the work of ILO 
and IMCO and that there would be full co-opera- 
tion between the two organizations on all matters 
of common interest. The Maritime Conference, 
after noting the maritime work of ILO, drafted 
the Convention establishing IMCO, and in par- 
ticular IMCO’s functions, in such a manner as to 
ensure the avoidance of duplication. 

Representatives of ICAO, ITU, the International 
Meteorological Organization, and the Provisional 
Maritime Consultative Council composed the pre- 
paratory committee of experts which met prior to 
the Conference on Safety and Life at Sea. The 
preparatory committee prepared a report on exist- 
ing measures for’the co-ordination of activities 
in the fields of aviation, shipping and telecom- 
munications. 

In order to avoid unnecessary requests for sta- 
tistics to governments and to promote a well co- 
ordinated program of statistics, procedures have 
been established for the exchange of draft statistical 
questionnaires in advance of issuance. Arrange- 
ments were made for the International Labour 
Office to provide the United Nations with sta- 
tistics on employment, unemployment, cost-of- 
living, wage rates and similar matters within the 
labor field. The International Monetary Fund pro- 
vides statistics on balances of payments, exchange 
rates, gold and foreign exchange reserves and other 
subjects of special concern to the Fund. ICAO 
provides all figures on civil aviation. Negotiations 
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with FAO were initiated to clarify responsibi 
for the collection and publication of statistic 
the production, consumption and distributio 
agricultural products. Similar arrangements 
made whereby the Statistical Office of the U 
Nations supplies to the specialized agencies 
tistics on population, national income, indu 
production, trade and prices. 

Other arrangements assure a close liaiso 
fiscal matters between the specialized agencies 
the Fiscal Division of the United Nations bo 
regards planning of research on public finance 
the exchange of available information and 
pleted studies in this field. The Internat 
Labour Office informally offered to make avai 
to the Fiscal Division factual information 
analyses on aspects of social security systems 
might be of use to the Division. On the other! 
it expressed a desire to obtain information of 
tain technical phases of taxation and metho 
financing public works. FAO suggested the : 
of fiscal systems and policies as they affect 
chasing, consumption, agriculture, economi 
velopment and social progress; material for u 
such studies has been collected by the Fisca 
vision in the course of its general work. Prot 
has been made between the Fiscal Division 
Fund, and the Bank for the exchange of st 
relating to public finance, except insofar as c 
studies by the Fund and the Bank contain 
fidential information. 

Co-operative action at the regional level 
lustrated by the combined efforts of the Ecor 
Commission for Europe and FAO in the fie 
timber; FAO supplies the secretariat for the 
Timber Committee, thereby ensuring the c 
integration of policies. ECE was also assiste 
FAO in dealing with problems of fertilizer: 
agriculture and by ILO with regard to Eure 
manpower problems. Decisions of the Ecor 


Commission for Asia and the Far East also pro 


for close co-operation with specialized age 
particularly with FAO in the field of agricu 
and with ILO in technical training. The Ecor 
Commission for Latin America proposed a § 
to be made jointly with the specialized age 
of the relationship between the economic reh 
tation of non-American countries and the det 
ment of economic and commercial activiti 
Latin America. 

A Directory of Economic and Statistical Pre 
No. 1, published during 1947-48, served to 1 
at the earliest possible stage any danger of 
lapping in work projects. The Directory, b 
ting out the nature of projects in hand, pro 


continuous guide to the United Nations and the 
ecialized agencies in avoiding duplication. The 
eliminary issue of the Directory, published in 
y 1947, contained information from FAO, 
“AO, ILO, WHO, the Bank and Fund, as well as 
m the United Nations. The second issue, pub- 
hed in January 1948, contained information 
om the above agencies and from IRO, ITU, 
INESCO, and UPU. To comply with the resolu- 
m (128(VI1) ) of the Council, the Directory was 
be replaced by a Catalogue of Economic and 
cial Studies, to include studies in the social as well 
: the economic field. The Catalogue is to be pub- 
bhed annually in June, the first issue to appear 
. 1949 (see above). 
I The assistance received by UNICEF, particularly 
fom FAO and WHO, illustrates the co-operation 
btween the United Nations and the specialized 
bencies in the social field. A survey of the milk 


=. position in different European countries 


as made by UNICEF and FAO in the summer of 

47. UNICEF has been assisted by an FAO nutri- 

nm consultant and a WHO liaison officer and 

diatrician in carrying out its supplementary 
ild-feeding programs. UNICEF has also been 

sisted to a considerable extent by WHO in de- 
loping programs for the control of tuberculosis, 

alaria and venereal diseases among children and 
sing and expectant mothers.1® 

Both FAO and WHO agreed to co-operate with 

SCO in the Haitian pilot project for funda- 
ental education; FAO was to study and work 
»ward improving agricultural methods in the area, 
ES WHO was to advise on sanitary and health 
ditions. Likewise, these two agencies as well 
3 the United Nations were participating in the 
'NESCO-sponsored research project in the Hylean 
‘mazon region of Latin America. 
UNESCO and WHO jointly arranged for the 
uling of a conference in early 1949 to establish 
Permanent Council for co-ordination of Inter- 
ational Congresses of the Medical Sciences. 
_All the interested specialized agencies partici- 
ated with the Trusteeship Council in the develop- 
lent of a questionnaire on Trust Territories. 

In connection with the work of the Commission 
n Human Rights on an -International Bill of 
ights, UNESCO transmitted to the United Na- 
ons the results of a study of the philosophical 
ases of a declaration of human rights. Material 
n human rights was also prepared by IRO. 

In addition to the examples of co-operative 
ction listed above, many activities and problems 
ith which the United Nations and the specialized 
yencies were jointly concerned are described in 
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more detail in other sections of this volume. Among 
these are the following: the allocation of functions 
in the field of migration; co-ordinated action to 
meet the world food crisis; problems concerning 
refugees; narcotics control; the activities of the 
specialized agencies and subsidiary organs of the 
Council in the field of housing and town and coun- 
try planning and the measures taken towards their 
co-ordination; the shortage of newsprint; equal pay 
for equal work; United Nations postal services; 
the question of establishing United Nations re- 
search laboratories; the co-ordination of carto- 
graphic services; and the co-ordination of the fel- 
lowship programs of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies.17° 


5. Membership in UNESCO 


In accordance with Article 2 of the agreement 
between UNESCO and the United Nations, the 
Director-General of UNESCO forwarded for con- 
sideration by the Economic and Social Council an 
application from Hungary for admission to 
UNESCO (E/261/Add.1). 

At its 86th plenary meeting on July 21, the 
Council decided by 10 votes to 1, with 7 absten- 
tions, that UNESCO should be informed that the 
Council had no objection to the admission of Hun- 
gary to the Organization. The representative of 
Cuba explaining his negative vote stated that his 
delegation felt that the present government of 
Hungary, as distinct from the Hungarian popula- 
tion, was not democratic and should be treated on 
the same basis as Franco Spain. 

The Council at its sixth session considered the 
application of the Principality of Monaco for 
membership in UNESCO, consideration of which 
had been postponed from the fifth session (E/568). 

The matter was discussed at the 125th and 129th 
plenary meetings of the Council on February 3 
and 5. Certain representatives, including those of 
the United States, Canada and New Zealand, 
thought that this raised the problem of the posi- 
tion of other small states from the point of view 
of their practical independence and importance, 
and considered that UNESCO should take into 
account what contribution Monaco could make in 
furthering the program of the Organization. The 
French representative supported the application of 
Monaco, stating (1) that it was a sovereign state 
and (2) that its standing in the cultural and scien- 
tific field, owing in particular to the activities of 

See United Nations International Children’s Emerg- 
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its Oceanographic Institute, entitled it to a place 
in UNESCO. 

The Council adopted a Canadian draft resolution 
as amended by France (resolution 137(VI) ) in 
which it stated that it had no objection to the ad- 
mission of Monaco to UNESCO, but recommended 
that in considering the request UNESCO take into 
account the contribution which Monaco could make 
in furthering the program of the Organization 
and also consider “the general problem of the ad- 
mission of similar diminutive states”. 


6. Location of the World Health 
Organization Headquarters 

The Council at its 181st plenary meeting on 
July 23, 1948, considered the report of the Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental 
Agencies on the headquarters of the World Health 
Organization (E/C.1/39). The Committee had 
agreed that since consultations had taken place at 
the secretariat level (E/852) on questions arising 
out of the location of the headquarters of WHO 
and since the decision of the World Health As- 
sembly on July 2 had been unanimous, no further 
formal consultations were necessary. A majority 
of the Committee had gone on record in declaring 
that this procedure should not be regarded as a 
precedent. The Committee recommended to the 
Council a draft resolution taking note of the de- 
cision of the World Health Assembly to make 
Geneva the headquarters of WHO, and stating that 
the Council considered the establishment of its 
headquarters there “at this time” in the best in- 
terests of the United Nations and WHO. 

The Director-General of WHO pointed out to 
the Council that it had been necessary to make a 
provisional decision on headquarters pending for- 
mal consultation with the United Nations, in order 
that the World Health Assembly might consider 
budgeting and other problems. It was intended to 
hold a meeting of the Assembly on the following 
day to take the final decision. He also expressed the 
feeling that the words “at this time” in the draft 
resolution were, unwise since they might be in- 
terpreted to mean that the location chosen was 
only temporary. 

On the proposal of the U.S.S.R. representative 
the Council decided by 16 votes to 1 to amend the 
resolution by referring to the “permanent” head- 
quarters of WHO. Certain representatives ex- 
pressed some misgivings at the use of the word 
“permanent”, and the Chinese representative op- 
posed it on the grounds (1) that it had been laid 
down by the General Assembly that specialized 
agencies should take into consideration the ad- 
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vantages of concentrating their headquarters at 
seat of the United Nations, and (2) that action 
WHO was more badly needed in under-develoj 
countries than in Europe, and, he therefore m: 
tained, the decision should not be too rigid. 

A French amendment to make clear that 
decision of the World Health Assembly had b 
a provisional one was adopted by 14 votes te 

The amended resolution (168(VII) ) > 
adopted by 13 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions 
follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Having taken note of the provisional decision un 
mously adopted by the World Health Assembly o 
July 1948 that Geneva be made the permanent h 
quarters of the World Health Organization, 

“Considers that the establishment of the headquat 
of the World Health Organization at Geneva is in 
best interests of the United Nations and of the W. 
Health Organization.” 


7. Use of the Central Library at Gen 
by the United Nations and Speciali 
Agencies 


At its fifth session (88th meeting) on July 
1947, the Economic and Social Council conside 
a request from the Interim Commission of W. 
for the transfer of certain assets of the League 
Nations, in particular medical and health mate 
in the League of Nations Library. The Council 
ommended a resolution to the General Assem 
the terms of which it adopted (129(II)) 
November 17, 1947.17 : 

It instructed the Secretary-General “to cons 
the different aspects of the problem of the tran 
of the medical and health material of the Lea 
of Nations Library and to submit to the Econo 
and Social Council a draft plan within the fra 
work of a general policy relating to the use of 
Central Library by the United Nations and by 
specialized agencies’.1™ 

The Secretary-General therefore submitted 
the Council at its seventh session a note (E/8 
informing the Council that the general policy 
termining the future role of the Geneva Lib 
was the subject of extensive informal consultati 
In particular, it would be discussed at a mee 
of an International Advisory Committee of Lib 
Experts to which librarians of all the special 
agencies had been invited. The Secretary-Gen 
therefore, suggested that the final decision on 
question might be postponed. 

The special requirements of WHO would 
considered with the representatives of that age 


See General Assembly, pp. 119-20. 


ie guiding principle would be to make the 
neva Library as useful as possible to all the spe- 
lized agencies. 
e Secretary-General also submitted to the 
uncil a communication from WHO (E/958) 
ing attention. to a resolution on the League of 
ations Library adopted by the first World Health 
sembly. The resolution requested the Council 
arrange without delay for the transfer to WHO 
(title to the health documents, medical and health 
foks and other materials in the League of Nations 
Jorary relating to the work of the League of Na- 
ons Health Organization. 
‘The Council considered the question at the 198th 
Marty meeting on August 13. The French rep- 
sentative thought that a decision should be post- 
ned until the general study of the use of the 
Ibrary had been completed, since WHO in the 
leantime would be able to consult any documents 
iwished. His proposal to defer consideration of 
question to the eighth session of the Council 
rejected by 9 votes to 7. 
'The United States representative submitted a 
solution (E/945) requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
al to formulate a draft plan for submission to 
Council at its eighth session, bearing in mind 
t the operating requirements of WHO made 
desirable to locate in WHO headquarters certain 
ical and health materials from the Geneva 
tary and that these requirements could be met 
long-term loans without transfer of title. 
The representative of the Secretary-General read 
the Council the text of a telegram stating that 
‘¢ Committee of Library Experts which was then 
eeting had unanimously recommended that re- 


| 


1. Granting of Consultative Status 
ORGANIZATIONS ADMITTED AT THE FIFTH 
AND SIXTH SESSIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


‘The Committee on Arrangements for Con- 
iltation with Non-Governmental Organizations 
Council NGO Committee), established by the 
ouncil on June 21, 1946, to review and make 
‘commendations on applications for consultative 
atus submitted by non-governmental organiza- 
ons, met on July 18, 24, 28 and 29, 1947, to 
ynsider the applications received up to the meet- 
ig of the NGO Working Party on June 2, 1947. 
he Committee’s report (E/500) was considered 
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quests for the transfer of specific portions of the 
League of Nations Library should not be granted 
and that the function of the Library would be seri- 
ously impaired if portions of it were detached. 

The representative of WHO stated that his 
Organization had felt that the best way to secure 
access to the books it needed was by transfer of title 
but that it would be satisfied by a long-term loan. 
If transferred, the books would be readily available 
to the United Nations or any of the specialized 
agencies. 

The representatives of New Zealand, Poland, and 
the United Kingdom supported the view that the 
Library should not be split up. The representative 
of New Zealand felt that the United States draft 
resolution did not specifically exclude this principle 
and therefore proposed to delete from this resolu- 
tion the paragraphs referring the considerations to 
be borne in mind by the Secretary-General in form- 
ulating his plan. 

The Council unanimously adopted the amended 
draft resolution (172( VII) ) as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 


“Considering General Assembly resolution 129(II) of 
17 November 1947, the resolution of the first World 
Health Assembly of 17 July 1948, and the note by the 
Secretary-General on the use of United Nations library 
facilities at Geneva, 


“Considering that the Geneva Library should be made 
as useful as possible to the United Nations and all the 
specialized agencies, 

“Requests the Secretary-General promptly to formulate 
the draft plan, within the framework of a general policy 
relating to the use of the Central Library by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, as requested by the 
General Assembly, for submission to the Council if 
possible at its eighth session.” 


| ‘J. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


by the Council’s fifth session at the 107th, 114th 
and 115th plenary meetings on August 6 and 13, 
1947, and by a meeting of the Council’s Committee 
of the Whole on August 7. The Council decided 
(resolution 94(V)1.2) to admit 21 international 
organizations and, on the recommendation of 
the Members of the United Nations concerned, 
it also decided (95(V)II) to admit four national 
non-governmental organizations to consultative 
status in category B.17 


For list of organizations with consultative status, see 
p. 694. Certain organizations were admitted at the fifth 
session subject to the exclusion of their Spanish affiliates, 
and as the condition was not fulfilled, they are not in- 
cluded in the list. 
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At its sixth session the Council considered at 
its 161st, 162nd and 164th plenary meetings on 
March 3, 4 and 5 the reports of the Council NGO 
Committee (E/706) and, on the basis of the re- 
port, decided at its 161st plenary meeting on 
March 3 to admit seven organizations to consulta- 
tive status in category B and two in category C. 


b, RECLASSIFICATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 


The Council NGO Committee had recom- 
mended to the fifth session of the Council (E/500) 
that the request of the following organizations in 
category B to be placed in category A should not 
be granted: Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production, International Organization of In- 
dustrial Employers, Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation, World Federation of Democratic 
Youth. In the case of the International Organiza- 
tion of Industrial Employers it had recommended 
that consideration of the request should be post- 
poned for one year. 

The Council decided at its 114th plenary meet- 
ing on August 13, by 14 votes to 1, with 3 absten- 
tions (resolution 95(V)I1), to place the Inter- 
national Organization of Industrial Employers in 
category A. It, however, rejected by 7 votes to 
3, with 8 abstentions, a U.S.S.R. proposal to re- 
classify the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation and the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth. 

At its sixth session the Council decided on the 
basis of the Council NGO Committee’s report 
(E/706), in resolution 133 (VI) A, that the World 
Federation of United Nations Associations for- 
merly placed in category B should be placed in 
category A. At its 164th plenary meeting on 
March 5 it adopted by 14 votes to 1, with 2 absten- 
tions, the recommendation of the Committee that 
the Women’s International Democratic Federation 
and the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
which had requested to be placed in category A, 
should remain in category B. A Polish proposal, 
supported by the U.S.S.R. representative, that they 
should be placed in category A was rejected by 
12 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions. 


c. POSTPONEMENT OF GRANT OF STATUS 


On the recommendation of the Council NGO 
Committee the Council at its sixth session passed, 
without discussion, resolution 133(VI)A, which 
provided, inter alia, that the Council, 


“2. Considering that the Council NGO Committee 
feels unable to make recommendations concerning the 
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following organizations at the present time either becaj 
they have been recently organized or because furtheny 
formation is desired, 


“Decides that the applications of the following org: 
izations will be reconsidered at a later date: 


“European Union of Federalists (postponed ut 
organizations having a similar interest enter into § 
ficiently close relations with each other to permit jo 
repres entation ) 

“International Council of Christians and Jews fe 
poned for one year) 

“International Institute of Public Law (postpor 
for one year) ; 

“International Union of Socialist Youth (postpor 
for one year) 

“Pax Romana—tnternational Catholic Movement: 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs (postponed until 
formation and clarification to be requested is receive 

“Pax Romana—tInternational Movement of Cathe 
Students (postponed until information and clarificat: 
to be requested is received) 

“World Movement for World Federal Governmi 
(postponed until organizations having a similar int 
est enter into sufficiently close relations with each of] 
to permit joint representation) . mt 


d. ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNED WITH 
‘TRANSPORT 


At the Council’s fifth session, acting on 1 
recommendation of the Council NGO Committ 
the Committee of the Whole recommended 1 
following resolution to the Council (E/543): 


“The Economic and Social Council 


“Decides to request the Transport and Communicati 
Commission to advise the Council on the applications 
the organizations noted below, it being understood t 
the question of Spanish membership will be taken i 
consideration when the Council acts upon these appl 
tions, some of which appear to fall within the terms 
the Council’s resolution 57(IV) of 28 March 1947 5 
viding that ‘in the case of certain organizations consu 
tive arrangements should not be made, since their w 
would appear to fall entirely within the field of acti 
of one of the specialized agencies or other in 
governmental organizations’; and 

“Decides to request the Council NGO Committee 
consider the report of the Transport and Communicati 
Commission and forward its recommendations to 
Council: 

“Central Council of International Touring 

“International Air Transport Association 

“International Shipping Conference 

“International Union of Public Transport 

“International Union of Railways 

“Permanent International Association of Navigai 
Congresses.” 


The Council discussed this draft resolution 
its 114th and 115th plenary meetings on Aug 
13. After a tie vote, the Council decided by 
votes to 7, with 3 abstentions, on the prop 
of the Venezuelan representative, to delete 


—— 
se eee 


ane of the International Shipping Conference 
fim this list. 

The reasons given by the Venezuelan repre- 
étative for his proposal were: that the Inter- 
gional Shipping Conference had affiliations in 
Finco Spain; that the Council already had rela- 
ins with the Provisional Maritime Council, an 
irt-governmental organization dealing with the 
fe questions as the International Shipping Con- 
fence, and it had been decided that if an inter- 

vernmental organization was dealing with a 
ta a non-governmental organization dealing 
wh the same subject should not receive con- 
tative status; that the International Shipping 
Gaference indulged in unfair competitive prac- 

s the prevention of which was one of the aims 
\the proposed maritime conference. 

The Venezuelan proposal was supported by the 
U3S.R. representative. It was opposed by the 
Liited Kingdom representative on the grounds 
mt: the subjects dealt with by the International 
Sipping Conference and the Provisional Maritime 
Guncil were not identical; the question of partici- 
Rion of organizations which had Spanish affilia- 
ens should only be considered when the Council 
us called upon to take decisions regarding such 

lications; it was not for the Council to decide 
aether or not it was in agreement with the views 
the organizations on which it conferred con- 
tative status. The Norwegian representative 

ught that the Transport Commission should 
ide whether the International Shipping Con- 
fence covered exactly the same ground as the 
Jovisional Maritime Council and proposed that, 

é in the case of other organizations which 
lid a similar position with regard to the Spanish 
destion, the International Shipping Conference 
qald be invited on condition that its Spanish 
lanches were excluded. 
|After some further discussion on a United 
ingdom proposal that the other five organizations 
@ the list should be accorded the same treatment 
i the International Shipping Conference if they 
Spanish affiliations, and an Indian proposal that 
fe Transport and Communications Commission 
‘ould only consider the organizations which had 
ivered all connection with Franco Spain before 
3 next session, the Council decided at its 115th 
‘nary meeting on August 13 without objections 
‘solution 95(V)II) to refer the paragraph in 
€ report of its Committee of the Whole to the 
# NGO Committee with the request that 
feconsider the paragraph and report to the 
ouncil, 


| 
| 
| 
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At its sixth session, on the basis of the Council 
NGO Committee’s report (E/706) the Council in 
resolution 133(VI)A adopted the following pro- 
visions: 


“The Economic and Soctal Council... 

“Decides to request the Transport and Communications 
Commission to advise the Council on the applications of 
the organizations noted below, it being understood that 
the question of Spanish membership is not referred to the 
Commission but will be taken into consideration when 
the Council acts upon these applications, and 

“Requests the Council NGO Committee to consider the 
report of the Transport and Communications Commission 
and forward its recommendations to the Council re- 
garding: 

“Central Council of International Touring 

“International Air Transport Association 

“International Shipping Federation 

“International Union of Railways 

“Permanent International Association of Navigation 
Congresses.” 


e. ORGANIZATIONS WITH SPANISH AFFILIATES 


In its resolution 95(V) of August 13, 1947, the 
Council had granted consultative status to the 
International Organization for Standardization (on 
condition that the Spanish affiliate be expelled 
from the International Electro-technical Commis- 
sion which had become a part of it), and also the 


‘International Automobile Federation and the Inter- 


national Touring Alliance (to be jointly repre- 
sented), the International Bar Association and the 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning subject to the exclusion of their Spanish 
affiliates. 

The Council NGO Committee and the Council 
noted that the Spanish affiliate of the International 
Organization for Standardization had resigned and 
that this Organization, having met the Council’s 
requirements, therefore had consultative status in 
category B. 

With regard to the other organizations the 
Council NGO Committee suggested that the other 
four organizations should be given a period of 
twelve months in which to comply with the 
Council’s condition regarding the exclusion of their 
Spanish affiliates. 

At the sixth session of the Council (162nd 
plenary meeting on March 4) certain representa- 
tives expressed the view that the extension of 
twelve months granted to the four organizations 
was unjustified. Others felt that a distinction should 
be drawn between the International Automobile 
Federation and the International Touring Alliance, 
which had taken certain steps to comply with the 
Council’s decision, and the International Bar Asso- 
ciation and the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, which appeared to 
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have taken no action. A U.S.S.R. proposal provid-. 


ing that the part of the Economic and Social 
Council's resolution of August 13, 1947, referring 
to the two latter organizations should be revoked 
since they had not complied with the conditions 
laid down by the Council, was rejected at the same 
meeting by a vote of 6 to 3, with 7 abstentions. 

The Council at its 162nd plenary meeting 
adopted, by 11 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, reso- 
lution 133(VI)B, stating that the International 
Automobile Federation and the International 
Touring Alliance should be given twelve months in 
which to comply with the Council’s decisions 
concerning the exclusion of their Spanish affiliates, 
and that the International Bar Association and the 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning should not be granted consultative status 
with the Council unless the required action was 
taken by the Council's next session. 

At the suggestion of the Council NGO Com- 
mittee, the Council at its 164th plenary meeting 
on March 5 unanimously requested (133 (VI) F) 
the Committee to study the Council’s resolution 
(57(IV) ) on international non-governmental 
organizations having members in Spain, which the 
Committee had thought required clarification. 


f. RECONSIDERATION OF APPLICATIONS 


At its sixth session, at the 162nd plenary meet- 
ing on March 4, the Council by 10 votes to 3, with 
2 abstentions, adopted in a slightly amended form 
a resolution proposed by the Council NGO Com- 
mittee concerning the reconsideration of the 
‘Council’s decisions on non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The U.S.S.R. representative was against a 
general ruling on this matter and felt that, when 
there was a question of revising decisions concern- 
ing applications from non-governmental organiza- 
tions, each case should be treated on its merits. 
The United States and Chinese representatives 
thought that a limitation was advisable in order to 
save time and ensure efficiency. The resolution 
adopted by the Council (133(VI)C.1) reads as 
follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Considering that several non-governmental organiza- 
tions, whose applications for consultative status under 
Article 71 or for reclassification were not granted by the 
Council, immediately re-applied, and 

“Considering that paragraph 2 of section III of the 
Council’s resolution of 21 June 1946, states, in part, that 
It should also be recognized as a basic principle that the 
arrangements should not be such as to overburden the 
Council, se 

“Decides that any re-application for consultative status 
or requests for reclassification should be considered by the 
Council NGO Commitiee, for recommendation to. the 
Council, at earliest eighteen months after the last occasion 
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on which such applications or requests were consid 
by the Council, unless otherwise decided at the tim 
such consideration.” 


2. Arrangements for Consultatwe 
Status 


a. REQUEST OF THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
‘TRADE UNIONS FOR ADDITIONAL PRIVILE 


The General Assembly adopted on Decem 
15, 1946, a resolution (49(1)B and C)!® . 
ommending that the Council give the World I 
eration of Trade Unions the right to submit it 
for insertion on the Council’s provisional age 
in accordance with the procedure applicable 
specialized agencies, and expressed agreement ¥ 
the general principle that all organizations 
category A should receive equal treatment 
respect of consultative arrangements with 
Council. The Council accordingly at its for 
session in March 1947 provided that organizati 
in category A might submit items for the Co 
cil’s provisional agenda; set up an Agenda C 
mittee to consider and make recommendations 
the provisional agenda; provided that category 
organizations could present their views at 
meeting of the Agenda Committee at which 
inclusion of items submitted by them was 
cussed.1*# 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, b 
letter (E/C.2/48) dated July 3, 1947, addre: 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nati 
requested that the Council should give it: 

“1. The right to request the convocation of the G 
cil in special session under the same conditions as t 
provided in Rule 4 of the rules of procedure of the 
nomic and Social Council for specialized agencies; 

“2. The right to participate, in conformity with 
procedure at present applied to specialized agencies 
the Council’s deliberations concerning: 

“(a) the adoption of the agenda whenever 
removal from or retention on the agenda of a que: 
proposed by the World Federation of Trade Uniot 
discussed; 

“(b) the examination of all questions placec 


the agenda on the proposal of the World Federatio 
Trade Unions.” 


At the same time it submitted a resolution, lay 
down that the Council, 


“to fulfil entirely its task of co-ordination and direc 
should, prior to any reference of a question to a com 
sion or a specialized agency, give directives to the | 
concerned on the sense and scope of the studies t 
undertaken and the solution to be worked out.” 
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Ae Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-4; 
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; Federation requested that its note should be 
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Jpught to the attention of the General Assembly 
zits next session. 
te Council NGO Committee, which met con- 
(rently with the fifth session of the Economic 
td Social Council, considered the question on 
august 16 and submitted a report (E/566) con- 
timing two resolutions which were considered 
gd adopted by the Council at its 121st plenary 
weting on August 16. By 8 votes to 7, with 3 
gstentions, the Council voted to hear a representa- 
te of the WFTU, who explained, inter alia, that 
ithe Agenda Committee of the Council decided 
ainst putting an item proposed by the WFIU 
¢ the Council’s agenda, the WFTU wished to be 
jrmitted to state its views on that item to the 
i Council, and stated that proposals made by the 
to the Council should be considered by 
fat body and not referred to an organ outside the 
buncil. 
|The U.S.S.R. representative supported the 
YFTU views and criticized the report of the 
Committee as mechanically placing all non- 
dvernmental organizations in the same category. 
‘ United Kingdom, United States and French 
‘presentatives felt that the distinction between 
tecialized agencies and non-governmental organi- 
jtions should be maintained and that the NGO 
bmmittee’s report provided adequate machinery 
© fruitful collaboration. 
The first of the two resolutions (95(V) III.1) 
lopted by the Council at its 121st plenary meet- 
ig on August 16 by 14 votes to 3, with 1 


istention, reads as follows: © 
i 


("1. The Economic and Social Council Decides, 

“With a view to the further implementation of the 

tneral Assembly resolution of 15 December 1946 and 

= resolutions of 21 June 1946 and of 28 March 
1, 

That whenever the Council discusses the substance of 
item proposed by a non-governmental organization in 
egory A and included on the agenda of the Council, 

an organization shall be entitled to present orally to 
© Council an introductory statement of an expository 


? 
"That such an organization may be invited by the 
jesident of the Council, with the consent of the Council, 
jmake, in the course of the discussion of the item before 
e Council, an additional statement for purposes of clar- 
tion, 
"That non-governmental organizations in category A 
be expected to follow the procedure already estab- 
ihed, of presenting their views, in the first instance, to 
e Council NGO Committee on all items which they 
ive not proposed, it being understood that’ the Com- 
iittee may recommend that the Council invite the organ- 
tion to present an oral statement to it, and 
“That any request on the part of non-governmental 
ganizations in category A, referred to in paragraph 2, 
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to be heard by the Council on any item of the agenda of 
the Council should be made to the Council NGO Com- 
mittee not later than forty-eight hours after the adoption 
of the agenda by the Council.” 


The Council voted separately on the three para- 
graphs of the second resolution and adopted them 
by varying votes. The resolution as a whole was 
adopted at the same meeting by 14 votes to 3, 
with 1 abstention. 

In this resolution (95(V)IIL2) the Council 
stated that considering the differences established 
in the Charter between specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations and the arrange- 
ments worked out for giving effect to the Assem- 
bly’s resolution, it could not “accede to the request 
that non-governmental organizations be granted the 
right to demand the convocation of special sessions 
of the Council”. On the question of the right to 
participate in Council discussions it believed that 
the separate’ resolution adopted (see above) was 
adequate to ensure close co-operation between 
the Council and non-governmental organizations in 
category A. On the question of the proposed 
resolution submitted by the WFTU it pointed 
out that the way in which the Council dealt with 
any question on its agenda was im each case 
entirely within its competence. 


5. ALTERATIONS IN PROCEDURAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The Council at its sixth session unanimously 
decided at its 164th plenary meeting on March 5 
(resolution 133(VI)D) to draw the attention 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East to the arrangements approved by the 
Council for consultation with non-governmental 
organizations and to request the Commission to 
consider the formulation of rules of procedure 
providing for consultation with non-governmental 
organizations. A similar recommendation had 
been suggested by the Council NGO Committee 
with regard to the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (E/706), but in view of a proposal 
made by the President (E/735) to change the 
wording of the rules of this Commission to meet 
the point in question, the Council decided not 
to cover it specifically. In this connection the 
U.S.S.R. representative put forward the view that 
the regional economic commissions should consult 
only with regional non-governmental organizations. 

The Council also decided unanimously at its 
164th plenary meeting (133(VI)E) to amend 
rules 5 and 44 of the rules of procedure of its 
functional commissions to provide that the pro- 
visional agenda of each session of the commis- 
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sions and, as far as possible, the text of all reports, 
resolutions, recommendations and other formal 
decisions adopted by the commissions and their 
subsidiary bodies should be communicated to the 
non-governmental organizations in category A and 
to appropriate non-governmental organizations in 
categories B and C. 

At its 159th plenary meeting on March 2, 1948, 
the Council discussed a United States proposal 
(E/692) to amend the final paragraph of its 
resolution 95(V)III.1. This paragraph (see above) 
provided that a request of a non-governmental 
organization in category A “referred to in para- 
graph 2” to speak on an item of the agenda of the 
Council should be made not later than 48 hours 
after the adoption of the agenda. Paragraph 2 
referred to additional statements by the organiza- 
tions on items proposed by them for inclusion 
in the agenda. The United States maintained that 
this reference was in error, since the Council had 
obviously intended that the 48-hour limit should 
apply to organizations wishing to make statements 
on items they had not proposed for inclusion in 
the agenda (ie, paragraph 4 of resolution 
95(V)UL1). The Council adopted the United 
States proposal (resolution 133(VI)G) that the 
reference in question should be made to “the pre- 
ceding paragraph”. 

In view of this misunderstanding, the Council, 
after some discussion, decided at the same meet- 
ing by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions, on the 
recommendation of the NGO Committee, to hear 
a representative of the American Federation of 
Labor on the question of equal pay for equal 
work, despite the fact that the request of the 
Federation had not been submitted within 48 
hours after the Council had adopted its agenda. 


3. Communication from the W orld 
Jewish Congress 


The Council at its sixth session (174th plenary 
meeting on March 11) on a point of order raised 
by the Polish representative discussed the question 
of a report of the Council NGO Committee 
(E/710) on the memoranda of the World Jewish 
Congress in regard to the situation of the Jewish 
populations in Arab countries. This report had 
been placed before the Council at the same time 
as the report of the Council NGO Committee 
(E/706) and the Polish representative alleged 
that an informal agreement had been reached 
among the five Great Powers not to discuss docu- 
ment E/710 on the ground that it would unduly 
prolong the Council’s deliberations. The U.S:S.R. 
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and French representatives denied that there f 
been any such agreement. The French represen 
tive explained that different members of | 
Council had suggested various ways of handli 
the question. He thought that a number of me 
bers-had not realized that the document was bef 
the Council for discussion and that it might app 
that the Council had refused to examine the qu 
tion. The United States representative stated t 
the matter had been referred to the Council wi 
out recommendation by the Council NGO Co 
mittee and would only be discussed by — 
Council on the specific request of a member 
the Council. The Polish representative, howe' 
felt that the item on the agenda was “Reports 
the’ Council NGO Committee”, and one of th 
reports was document E/710; the Council | 
simply overlooked the document in question. 
asked for a review of the whole question from 
procedural point of view. 

The Council adopted a resolution (133 (VI)! 
proposed by the representative of France transn 
ting the record of its discussion to the Cour 
NGO Committee and requesting that Commit 
to submit to the Council at its next session “wl 
ever recommendations it may deem useful”. 

The Council NGO Committee—which |! 
originally heard a representative of the We 
Jewish Congress on February 16, 1948—t 
meetings on June 21 and 22, 1948, at which rej 
sentatives of Egypt, Pakistan, Syria and Tur 
were heard on the question, as well as the re] 
sentative of the World Jewish Congress. 
‘Committee reported to the Council at the seve 
session (E/940). 

The report by the NGO Committee was 
ferred with other items until the eighth sess 
In connection with the above question, the N 
Committee concluded that, with regard to ¢ 
sultation with non-governmental organizations 
categories B and C, it should not make spe 
recommendations regarding the substance of 
consultation unless specifically requested by 
Council. At the same time the Committee agi 
that its reports should be sufficiently detailed 
explicit to permit the members of the Counci 
form their own judgments regarding the importa 
of the subject under consideration and any ac 
to be taken thereon. 


4. Items Submitted by Non-Govern 
mental Organizations in Category A 


During the period under review, the folloy 
items were submitted by non-governmental org 


ons i in category A to the Economic and Social 
cil for consideration: 


i Principle of equal pay for equal work for men and 
en workers. (Item proposed by the World Federa- 
i) of Trade Unions. ) 


proposed by the World Federation of Trade 
Ns. ) 

Infringement of Trade Union Rights. (Item pro- 
ied by the World Federation of Trade Unions.) 

'. Protection of migrant and immigrant labor. (Item 
posed by the American Federation of Labor.) 

. Survey of forced labor and measures for its aboli- 
{ (Item proposed by the American Federation of 
of.) 

). International control of oil resources. (Item pro- 
jed by the International Co-operative Alliance.) 


{ 


ap Union Rights (freedom of association). 
‘ 


f 


Communications from Consultative 
' Non-Governmental Organizations 


ba the period covered by this Yearbook, 83 
munications were received from 22 consultative 
a-governmental organizations (E/C.2/46- 
is excluding documents E/C.2/56, 87, 
> 98, 119/Rey.1, 120 and 121). These com- 
pee otions, though sometimes directed primarily 
‘(Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
1 particular the Human Rights, Social, Status 
“Women and the Transport and Communica- 
Commissions), and sometimes calling par- 
at matters to the attention of the members 
the Council, were generally related to items 
the Council’s agenda. 
During the seventh session of the Council, the 
estion of the listing of documents received from 
Zanizations in relation to the Council’s agenda 
3s considered by the NGO Committee. The 
mmittee requested the Secretary-General to pre- 
re for the current and each future session of 
> Council, for distribution immediately after the 
rion of the agenda, a list by categories A, B 
C of communications from non-govern- 
ntal organizations received since the previous 
t was issued, indicating their titles and document 
bers and which of them are specifically 
essed to items on the agenda as adopted by 


: © Council (E/940/Add.1). 


16. Hearin gs of Non-Governmental 
Or ganizations 


The following organizations were heard by the 
onomic and Social Council in plenary meetings 
‘the fifth session: 


i The Economic and Social Council 
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Subject 

Trade Union rights 

Protection of migrant and immi- 
grant labor 

International Co-opera- International control of oil re- 
tive Alliance sources 

International Federation Trade Union rights 
of Christian Trade 
Unions 

World Federation of 
Trade Unions 


Name of Organization 


American Federation 
of Labor 


Trade Union rights 


The following organizations were heard by the 
Economic and Social Council in plenary meetings 
at the sixth session: 

Subject 


Equal pay for equal work for 
men and women workers 


Name of Organization 


American Federation 
of Labor 


World Federation of 
Trade Unions 


Equal pay for equal work for 
men and women workers 


The following organizations were heard by the 

NGO Committee during the seventh session: 

Subject 

Report of the Secretary-General 
on progress and prospects of 
repatriation, resettlement, and 
immigration of refugees and 
displaced persons 

Report of the third session of 
the Commission on Human 
Rights 

Final Act of the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of 
Information 

Report of the Special Committee 
on the United Nations Appeal 


Name of Organization 


American Federation 
of Labor 


for Children 
International Co-opera- Report of the Special Committee 
tive Alliance on UNAC 


Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and of UNESCO, on the 
teaching of the purposes and 
of the principles, structures 
and activities of the United 
Nations in the schools of 
Member States 

Reports of the FAO on the prog- 


ress in co-ordination of studies 
of suitable measures to bring 
about an increase of food pro- 
duction 
International Federation Report of the third session of 
of Christian Trade the Commission on Human 
Unions Rights 


Report of the third session of 
the Social Commission 


International Organiza- 
tion of Industrial 


Employers Report of the Special Committee 
on UNAC 

World Federation of Report of the Special Committee 
United Nations on UNAC 

Associations Draft Convention on the Pre- 


vention and the Repression 
of the Crime of Genocide 
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Subject 

Machinery of hearings by the 

Council and listing of docu- 

ments submitted by non-gov- 

ernmental organizations 
International Council of Report of the third session of 

Women the Commission on Human 

Rights 

In addition, a number of non-governmental 
organizations were heard by the Commissions of 
the Council, in particular by the Commissions on 
Human Rights and the Status of Women, and the 
Social, Transport and Communications and Statisti- 
cal Commissions. 


Name of Organization 


World Federation of 
Trade Unions 


7. List of Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations with Consultative Status (as of 
September 1948) 


CATEGORY A 


American Federation of Labor (United States) 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Co-operative Alliance 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 

International Organization of Industrial Employers (trans- 
ferred from category B at the fifth session) 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

World Federation of Trade Unions 


World Federation of United Nations Associations (trans- 
ferred from category B at the sixth session) * 


CATEGORY B 


Agudas Israel World Organization 

All-India Women’s Conference (India) * 

Associated Country Women of the World 

Boy Scouts’ International Bureau* 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(United States) * 

Catholic International Union for Social Service* 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs * 

Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations ’ 

Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations for Con- 
sultation with the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations* 

Econometric Society 

Friends World Committee for Consultation} 

Howard League for Penal Reform (United Kingdom) * 

Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production 

International Abolitionist Federation* 

International African Institute 

International Alliance of Women—Equal Rights, Equal 
Responsibilities 

International Association of Democratic Lawyers* 

International Association of Penal Lawt 


International Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic in 
Women and Children* 


International Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law} 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
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International Committee of Schools for Social Work 

International Conference of Social Work” 

International Co-operative Women’s Guild* 

International Council of Women 

International Federation of Business and Professional 
Women 

International Federation of Friends of Young Women 

International Federation of University Women 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences * 

International Law Association 

International League for the Rights of Man 

International Organization for Standardization” 

International Organization of Journalists 

International Social Service 

International Statistical Institute* 

International Student Service 

International Transport Workers’ Federation 

International Union for Child Welfare 

International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues* 

International Union of Family Organizations { 

International Union of Local Authorities* 

International Union of Official Travel Organizations} 

International Union of Producers and Distributors of 
Electric Power* : 

International Voluntary Service for Peace* 

Liaison Committee of Women’s International 
Organizations 

National Association of Manufacturers (United States) 

Salvation Army 

Women’s International Democratic Federation 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom} 

World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts* 

World Federation of Democratic Youth 

World Jewish Congress 

World Power Conference 

World Women’s Christian Temperance Union 

World Young Women’s Christian Association 

World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associatic 


CATEGORY C175 


International Association of Lions Clubs 
International Federation of Secondary Teacherst 
Rotary International 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession 


The total number of organizations listed al 
is 69; of these, nine are in category A, 5S¢ 
category B and four in category C. All of t 
organizations are international organizations, 
cept the four organizations that are followed 
the name of a state. 


*Admitted to consultative status at the Council's 
session. 

+Admitted to consultative status at the Council's 
session. 

"The World Alliance for International Prien 
through the Churches also had consultative status in 
gory C but ceased to function on June 30, 1948. 
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ANNEX I 


DELEGATIONS TO THE ECONOMIC AND 


SOCIAL COUNCIL 
A. Fifth Session 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


(YELORUSSIAN S.S.R.: 
Representative 1. Kaminsky 


ANADA: 
Representative Paul Martin 
Alternate George F. Davidson 
ILE: 
Representative Hernan Santa Cruz 
Alternate Joaquin Larrain 
JINA: 
Representative P.C. Chang 
JBA: 
Representative Guillermo Belt 
Alternate Enrique Perez-Cisneros 
ZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Representative Jan Papanek 
Alternate Ladislav Radimsky 
LANCE: 
Representative Pierre Mendés-France 
Alternate Georges Boris 
IDIA: 
Representative Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
Alternates P. P. Pillai 
R. K. Nehru 
‘'BANON: 
Representative Charles Malik 
Alternate Georges Hakim 
ETHERLANDS: 
Representative . J. W. Beyen 
Alternate J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 
EW ZEALAND: ® 
Representative James Thorn 
Alternate A. R. Perty 
IRWAY: 
Representative Finn Moe 
Alternate Ole Colbjoernsen 
RU: 
Representative  Juvenal Monge 
Alternate Carlos Holguin de Lavalle 
JRKEY : 
Representative Ali Rana Tarhan 
Alternate Bulent Yazici 
S.S.R.: 


Representative Alexander P. Morozov 
NITED KINGDOM: 

Representative Hector McNeil 
Alternate H. M. Phillips 

NITED STATES: 

Representative Willard L. Thorp 


Alternate Leroy D. Stinebower 
ENEZUELA: 

Representative Carlos A. D’Ascoli 
Alternates Victor M. Perez Perozo 


Carlos Rodriguez Jimenez 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS** 


BELGIUM: , 
Observers Roland Lebeau 
Jules Woulbroun 
BRAZIL: 
Observer . Roberto de Oliveira Campos 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
(ILO) i: 
Representatives David A. Morse 
Léon Jouhaux 
Substitute: Paul Finet 
H. W. MacDonnell 
Substitute: James David Zellerbach 
Jef Rens 
Substitute: E. J. Riches 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO): 
Representatives F.L. McDougall 
Karl Olsen 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO): 
Representatives Solomon Y. Arnaldo 
Gerald Carnes 
Joan Maass 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION . (ICAO) : 
Representative Albert Roper 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT: 
Observers John J. McCloy 
Enrique Lopez-Herrarte 
Richard H. Demuth 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND: 


Observers Camille Gutt 
Robert J. Rolin 
Gordon Williams 
UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU): 
Observer John J. Gillen 


INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION (WHO-IC): : 
Observers Frank A. Calderone 
William P. Forrest 
Miss Kathryn Fenn 


C NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS— 


CATEGORY A 
WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
(WFTU): 
Consultants Frank Rosenblum 
Elmer F. Cope 
Georges Fischer 
Michael Ross 
Miss Lena Spiegel 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: 
Consultants Matthew Woll 
David Dubinsky 
Miss Toni Sender 


Tn accordance with the Charter, the Council invites 
any Member of the United Nations to participate, without 
vote, in its deliberations on any matter of particular con- 
cern to that Member. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(IGE@)i: 
Consultants 


MEM 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representatives 


Alternates and 
Advisers 


BRAZIL: 
Representative 
Alternate 

BYELORUSSIAN 
Representative 

CANADA: 
Representative 
Alternates 


CHILE: 
Representative 
Alternate 

CHINA: 
Representative 
Alternate 

DENMARK: 
Representative 
Alternates 


FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternates 


LEBANON: 
Representative 
Alternate 

NETHERLANDS: 
Representative 
Alternates 


NEW ZEALAND: 
Representative 
Alternate 

PERU: 
Representative 
Alternate 

POLAND: 
Representative 
Alternates 


TURKEY: 
Representative 
Alternates 


U.S.S.R.: 
Representative 
Alternate 


John R. Minter 
R. P. Meiklejohn 
Miss E. Sansom 


B. Sixth Session 
BERS OF THE COUNCIL 


John Johnstone Dedman 
Norman J. O. Makin 

John Douglas Lloyd Hood 
William Douglass Forsyth 
Arthur Harold Tange 

Eric John Richard Heyward 
Ralph Lindsay Harry 
Gordon Albert Jockel 


Joao Carlos Muniz 

Henrique de Souza Gomes 
S.S.R.? 

L. Kaminsky 


Paul Martin 
George F. Davidson 
R. G. Riddell 


Hernan Santa Cruz 
Joaquin Larrain 


P. C. Chang 
C. Hsiao 


William Borberg 
Jorgen S. Dich 
Carl L. Iversen 


Pierre Mendés-France 
Georges Boris 

Albert Lamarle 

Louis Bugnard 


Charles Malik 
Karim Azkoul 


H. C. J. Gelissen 
J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 
S. Binol 


James Thorn 
W. B. Sutch 


Juvenal Monge 
Rear-Admiral Enrique A. Labarthe 


Oscar Lange 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
Jacek Rudzinski 


Selim Sarper 
Kemal Suleyman Vaner 
Bulent Yazici 


A. A. Arutiunaian 
Alexander P. Morozoy 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative Maj. C. P. Mayhew 
Alternate H. M. Phillips 
UNITED STATES: 
Representative Willard L. Thorp 
Alternate Leroy D. Stinebower 
VENEZUELA: 
Representative Carlos Eduardo Stolk 
Alternates Lorenzo Mendoza Fleury 


Victor M. Perez Perozo 
Carlos Rodriguez Jimenez 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS” 


ARGENTINA: 
Observer Guillermo R. Spangenberg 
BELGIUM: 
Observers Roland Lebeau 
Luc Steyaert . 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Observer Ladislav Radimsky 
INDIA: 
Observers P. P. Pillai 
S. Sen 
SYRIA: 
Observers Rafik Asha 
Zeki Djabi 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND INTER-GOVERNMEN’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
(ILO): 


Representative C. Wilfred Jenks 
Alternates E. J. Riches 
Miss M. Fairchild 
R. A. Metall 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATIOD 
THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO): 


Representative F.L. McDougall 
Alternates Paul Yates 
Karl Olsen 
David Lusher 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN’ 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNES' 
Representative Jean Thomas 
Alternate Solomon Arnaldo 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC! 
AND DEVELOPMENT: 
Representatives Richard H. Demuth 
Enrique Lopez-Herrarte 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND: 
Representative Camille Gutt 


INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE WORLD HE/ 
ORGANIZATION (WHO-IC): 
Observer C.K. Chu 
Alternate George Hill 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATI( 


(PC-IRO) : 
Observer General Walter Hood 
Alternate Miss Martha Biehle 


See footnote, p. 695. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS— 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


(WFETU): 
Consultants 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE 


IGA’) : 
Consultants 


The Economic and Social Council 


CATEGORY A 


Georges Fischer 
Michael Ross 
Miss Lena Spiegel 


Thorsten Odhe 


- Murray Lincoln 


Wallace J. Campbell 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: 


Consultants 


Miss Toni Sender 
Peter Garvan 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION: 


Consultant 


Alben Barkley 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS: 


Consultants 


Andrew Cairns 
Earl Benjamin 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS: 


Consultant Charles E. Shaw 
C. Seventh Session 
: 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
AUSTRALIA: 
Representative Herbert V. Evatt 
Alternates and t.-Colonel W. R. Hodgson 
Advisers E. R. Walker 
Eric John Richard Heyward 
J. Plimsoll 
T. Swan 
Gordon Albert Jockel 
H. Gilchrist 
S. Atyeo 
BRAZIL: 
Representative Joao Carlos Muniz 
Alternate Gilberto Amado 
BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.: 
Representative L. Kaminsky 
Alternates Vasili P. Smoliar 
V. P. Marytko 
CANADA: 
Representative L.D. Wilgress 
Alternate George F. Davidson 
CHILE: 
Representative Hernan Santa Cruz 
Alternates Osvaldo Sagues 
Carlos Valenzuela 
Fernando Maquieira 
CHINA: ; 
Representative P.C. Chang 
DENMARK: 
Representative William Borberg 
Alternates Carl L. Iversen 


Jorgen S. Dich 


FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternates 


LEBANON: 
Representative 
Alternates 


NETHERLANDS: 
Representative 
' Alternate 
NEW ZEALAND: 
Representative 
Alternates 


PERU: 
Representative 
Alternate 

POLAND: 
Representative 
Alternates 


TURKEY: 
Representative 
Alternates 


WES:SiRss 
Representative 
Alternates 


Pierre Mendés-France 
Mrs. G. Peyrolles 
René Cassin 

Henri Ponsot 
Georges Boris 

Louis Bugnard 
Albert Lamarle 


Charles Malik 
Charles Helou 
Jamil Mikaoui 


H. C. J. Gelissen 
C.L, Patijn 


James Thorn 
W. B. Sutch 
C. C. Aikman 


Juvenal Monge 
Carlos Mackehenie 


Oscar Lange 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
Jacek Rudzinski 
Henryk Altman 
Tadeusz Lychowski 


Ali Rana Tarhan 
Sait Rauf Sarper 
Hassan Nurelgin 
Nuri Eren 


A. A. Arutiunian 

A. P. Pavlov 

A. H. Kulagenkov 
Alexander P. Morozov 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative 
Alternate 


UNITED STATES: 


Representative 
Alternates 


VENEZUELA: 
Representative 
Alternates 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS” 


ARGENTINA: 
Observers Julio C. Rodriguez Arias 
Cesar S. Mazzetti 
BELGIUM: 
Observer Baron Fernand de Kerchove 
d’Exaerde 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Observers Zdenek Augenthaler 
Mrs. Gertruda Sekaninova 
EGYPT: 
Observer Abdel Kerim Safwat 
INDIA: 
Observer D. B. Desai 


Hector McNeil 


H. M. Phillips 


Willard L. Thorp 
Leroy D. Stinebower 
Walter M. Kotschnig 


Carlos A. D’Ascoli 
Victor M. Perez Perozo 
José Coriat 


M8See footnote, p. 695. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
(ILO): 


Representative Edward J. Phelan 
Alternates Jef Rens 
Marius Viple 


C. Wilfred Jenks 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO): 
Representative F.L. McDougall 
Alternate Karl Olsen 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) : 


Representatives Julian Huxley 
Walter H. C. Laves 
André de Blonay 
Nessim Shalom 
Alternates Walter R. Sharp 
René Maheu 
Jacques Havet 
H. M. Barnes 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION (ICAO): : : 
Representative E.R. Marlin 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT: 


Representative Enrique Lopez-Herrarte 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND: 


Representatives Ahmed Zaki Saad 
Ervin P. Hexner 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU): 
Representative Alois Muri 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO): 
Representative Frank A. Calderone 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 


UNION (ITU): 
Observers — F. von Ernst 


L. Mulatier 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL, REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
(PC-IRO) : 
Observers William Hallam Tuck 

; Sir Arthur Rucker 

Myer Cohen 

Pierre Jacobsen 

P. N. M. Koolen 

Miss Selene Gifford 

G. G. Kullman 

Albert Cohen 


PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION (IMCO): 

B. Lukac, Acting Executive-Secretary 


INTERIM COMMISSION FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION (IC-ITO): 

Eric Wyndham White 

Jean Roger 


Representatives 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS— 


CATEGORY A 
WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
(WFTU): 
Consultants Louis Saillant 
Elmer F. Cope 
Michel Faline 
Walter Schevenels 
Georges Fischer 
Miss Lena Spiegel 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE 
(ICA) : 
Consultants Max Weber 
Ch. Barbier 
W. Ruf 
Edgar Milhard 


Marcel Boson 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: 


Consultants Irving J. Brown 


Nelson H. Cruikshank 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(IEG): 
Consultants Arthur Guinness 

Pierre Vasseur 


Robert Julliard 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS: 


Consultant Roger Savary 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
TRADE UNIONS: 
Consultant A. J. Vanistendael 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION: 

Leopold Boissier 

Professor B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch 
Adrien Robinet de Clery 

Georges Preihs 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS: 

M. Dubois 

Charles Kuntschen 

Jules Lecocq 


WORLD FEDERATION OF UNITED NATIONS 
ASSOCIATIONS (WFUNA): 


Consultants John A. F. Ennals 
Miss Edina Lewis 
Leonard St. Clair Ploeser 
William Van Vliet 
Martin A. F. Ennals 
Mrs. Winifrede Quarzell 


OF CHRISTI 


Consultants 


Consultants 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS— 
CATEGORY B 


AGUDAS ISRAEL WORLD ORGANIZATION: 
; Consultants H. A. Goodman 
S. Ehrman 
ASSOCIATED COUNTRY WOMEN OF THE 
WORLD: 


Consultant Miss Marie Zwahlen 


EGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
‘PEACE: 

| Consultant Howard E. Wilson 

THOLIC INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE: 

Consultant Miss E. de Romer 

OMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 

O. Frederick Nolde 

Herbert W. Newell 


MORGANIZATI COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


Consultants 


ORGANIZATIONS: 


Eugene Weill 
Andre Chouraqui 
Dr. Monneray 


Consultants 
. 

} Norman Bentwich 
Ly 

: 

i 


Sefton Temkin 
Joel Wolfsohn 


<O-ORDINATING BOARD OF JEWISH 
| ORGANIZATIONS: 


Consultants A. G. Brotman 


: C. D. Rappaport 
PRIENDS WORLD COMMITTEE FOR 
_ CONSULTATION: 

Consultant _ Algie I. Newlin 


INT ERNATIONAL ABOLITIONIST FEDERATION: 

| Consultants Th. de Felice 

: Miss de Felice 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF WOMEN: 

Consultants Mrs. M. Prince-Koire 

: Mrs. J. Karmin 

Mrs. Legrand Falco 

[INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PENAL LAW: 

Consultant Max Habicht 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE 
UNIFICATION OF PENAL LAW: 


Consultant Jean Graven 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
RED CROSS: 


Consultants J. P. Pradervand 


Melchior Borsinger 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN: 
Consultants Mrs. L. Dreyfus-Barney 
Dr. Renée Girod 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF FRIENDS OF 
YOUNG WOMEN: 
Consultant Mrs. Paul Berthoud 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE RIGHTS OF 
MAN: 


Consultants Basil J. Vlavianos 


Mrs. Gertrude Baer 
NTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE: 
Consultants Georges Thelin 
Miss Mary Dingman 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CATHOLIC 
WOMEN’S LEAGUES: 
Consultant Miss E. de Romer 
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LIAISON COMMITTEE OF WOMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


Consultants Miss Marion Royce 
Mrs. L. Dreyfus-Barney 
Mrs. Elisabeth Abbott 


Dame Rachel Crowdy 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS: 
Consultant Noel G. Sargent 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION: 


Consultant. Mrs. Gabrielle Duchéne 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEDOM: 


Consultants Mrs. Gertrude Baer 
Mrs. Dorothy Medders Robinson 


WORLD'S ALLIANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS: 


Consultants Wesley F. Rennie 
J. J. Favre 
WORLD JEWISH CONGRESS: 
Consultants A. L. Easterman 


Gerhart M. Riegner 
Jiri Liban 
F. R. Bienenfeld 
WORLD’S YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION: 
Consultants Miss Marion Royce 
Mrs. C. Beresford Fox 


Miss Winifred Galbraith 


ANNEX II 


MEMBERS OF THE SUBSIDIARY ORGANS OF 
THE COUNCIL 


Economic and Employment Commission 


AUSTRALIA: 


Representative Roland Wilson (Chairman) 


BELGIUM: 
Representative Fernand van Langenhove 
Alternates Ernest de Selliers 
. Jules Woulbroun 
BRAZIL: 
Representative José Nunez Guimaraes 
Alternate José Garrido Torres 


BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.: 
Representative S. N. Malinine 


Alternate V. A. Bakounov 
CANADA: 

Representative John Deutsch 

Alternate Sidney Pollock 
CHINA: 


Franklin L. Ho (Second Vice-Chair- 
man) 


Representative 


CUBA: 
Representatives Enrique Perez-Cisneros 
April 1, 1948) 

Nicasio Silverio 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Representative Rudolf Bystricky 


(resigned 
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FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternate 

INDIA: 
Representative 
Alternate 

NORWAY: 
Representative 

POLAND: 
Representative 
Alternate 

WES'S: Re: 
Representative 
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Jacques Ruefft 
M. T. de Clermont-Tonnerre 


R. K. Nehru 
D. P. Karmarkar 


Gunnar Boe 


Jacek Rudzinski 
George Lutoslawski 


Alexander P. Morozov (Féirst Vice- 
Chairman) 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative 
Alternates 


Robert Lowe Hall 
Marcus Fleming 
H. M. Phillips 


UNITED STATES: 


Representative 


Isador Lubin (Rapporteur) 


SUB-COMMISSION ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
ECONOMIC STABILITY 


J. Belin (France) 


Alexander Danilov (U.S.S.R.) 

Ragnar Frisch (Norway) (Rapporteur) 

R. F. Harrod (United Kingdom) 

Oscar Lange (Poland) (Vice-Chairman) 
Leslie G. Melville (Australia) (Chairman) 
Winfield W. Riefler (United States) 


SUB-COMMISSION ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


José Nunez Guimaraes (Brazil) 


Manuel Brazo Jimenez (Mexico) (elected Vice-Chair- 
man and Rapporteur at second session) 

D. K. Lieu (China) 

Alexander P. Morozov (U.S.S.R.) 

V. K. R. V. Rao (India) (Chairman at first and second 
SeSS40NS ) 

Beardsley Rum! (United States) 

Emanuel Slechta (Czechoslovakia) (Vice-Chairman and 
Rapporteur at frst session) 


Transport and Communications Commission 


BRAZIL: 
Representative Renato de Azevedo Feio 
CHILE: 
Representative Alfonso Grez 
Alternate Carlos Valenzuela 
CHINA: 
Representative Ching-yuen Hsiao 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Representative Pavel Baracek-Jacquier 
Alternate Vratislavy Trcka 
EGYPT: 
Representative Shoukry Abaza 
FRANCE: 
Representative J. Goursat 
INDIA: 
Representatives Nur Mohamed Chinoy (resigned on 
April 5, 1948) 
V.K. R. Menon 
NETHERLANDS: 
Representative Jan J. Oyevaar (Chairmzn) 


NORWAY: 

Representative Fredrik Odfjell 

Alternate Erling Foien 
POLAND: 

Representative Stanislaw Kuczborski 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 

Representative EE. C. Smith 
U.S.S.R.: 

Representative N.Y. Bezrukoy (Vice-Chairman 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representative  Brig.-Gen. Sir H. Osborne Mance 
UNITED STATES: 

Representative George P. Baker 
YUGOSLAVIA: 

Representative Slavko Pezelj 

Alternate Nikodije Jovanovic 

Statistical Commission 

CANADA: 

Representative Herbert Marshall (Chairman) 
CHINA: 

Representative D.K. Lieu 
FRANCE: 

Representative G. Darmois 
INDIA: 

Representative P.C. Mahalanobis (Vice-Chairme 
MEXICO: 

Representatives Josué Saenz (resigned on April 

1948) 
Gilberto Loyo 

Alternate A. Ochoa Mayo 
NETHERLANDS: 

Representative P.J. Idenburg 
NORWAY: 

Representative Gunnar Jahn 

Alternate E. Petersen 
TURKEY: 

Representatives Sefik Inan (resigned on March 

1948) 
Sefik Bilkur 

UKRAINIAN S.S.R.: 

Representative V. A. Rabichko 
U.S.S.R.: 

Representatives 1. S. Malyshev 


Timon V. Riabushkin 
UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representatives R.G.D. Allen 
Harry Campion 
UNITED STATES: 
Representative Stuart A. Rice (Rapporteur) 


SUB-COMMISSION ON STATISTICAL SAMPLING 
G. Darmois (France) 
W. E. Deming (United States) 
P. C. Mahalanobis (India) (Chairman) 
F. Yates (United Kingdom) 
(place vacant for the U.S.S.R.) 


COMMITTEE ON STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 


R. G. D. Allen (United Kingdom) 
G. Darmois (France) 

P. J. Idenburg (Netherlands) 
Gunnar Jahn (Norway) 


)D. K. Lieu (China) 


The Economic and Social Council 


{T. S. Malyshev (U.S.S.R.) 


‘Herbert Marshall (Canada) (Chairman) 
)Stuart A. Rice (United States) 


Commission on Human Rights 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representatives Lt.-Col. W. R. Hodgson (resigned 
i on April 29, 1948) 
i J. D. L. Hood 
| BELGIUM: 
_ Representative Fernand Dehousse 
| Alternate R. Lebeau 


/ BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.: 


| Representative A. S. Stepanenko 

| CHILE: 

_ Representative Hernan Santa Cruz 

| Alternate E. Cruz-Coke 

) CHINA: 

| Representative P.C. Chang (Vice-Chairman) 
_ Alternate C.H. Wu 

| EGYPT: 

[ R epresentative Omar Loutfi 

| FRANCE: 


Representative 


René Cassin (elected Second Vice- 


Chairman at third session) 


INDIA: 
_ Representative Mrs. Hansa Mehta 
IRAN: 
_ Representative Abol-Ghassem Pourevaly 
LEBANON: 
| Representative Charles Malik (Rapporteur) 
PANAMA: 
Representative Ricardo J. Alfaro 
Alternates M. Amado 
; M. de J. Quijano 
PHILIPPINES: 
Representative Brig.-Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
Alternate Salvador Lépez 
UKRAINIAN S&.S.R.: 
Representative Michael Klekovkin 
WiS.S.R.: : 
Representative Alexander E. Bogomolov 
Alternate A. P. Pavlov 
UNITED KINGDOM: 
Representative Lord Dukeston 
Alternate Geoffrey Wilson 


UNITED STATES: 


Representative Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (Chair- 
man) 

URUGUAY: 

Representative José A. Mora 

Alternate Juan J. Carbajal Victorica 
YUGOSLAVIA: 

Representative Vladislav Ribnikar 

Alternate Joza Vilfan 


UB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
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George V. Ferguson (Canada) 

Roberto Fontaina (Uruguay) 

André Geraud (France) 

G. J. van Heuven Goedhart (Netherlands) (Chairman) 
J. M. Lomakin (U.S.S.R.) 

Salvador Lépez (Philippines ) 

Lev Sychrava (Czechoslovakia) (Vice-Chairman) 


SUB-COMMISSION ON THE PREVENTION OF 
DISCRIMINATION AND THE PROTECTION OF 


MINORITIES 


A. P. Borisov (U.S.S.R.) 

Chang Chung-fu (China) 

Jonathan Daniels (United States) 

Eric Einar Ekstrand (Sweden) (Chairman) 
M. R. Masani (India) 

W.-M. J. McNamara (Australia) 

Miss Elizabeth Monroe (United Kingdom) 
Joseph Nisot (Belgium) (Rapporteur) 
Arturo Meneses Pallares (Ecuador) 
Herard Roy (Haiti) (Vice-Chairman) 
Rezazada Shafaz (Iran) 

Samuel Spanien (France) 


DRAFTING COMMITTEE ON THE BILL OF 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Representatives of Australia, Chile, China, France, 


Lebanon, U.S.S.R., 


United Kingdom and United States. 


Social Commission 


CANADA: 
Representative George F. Davidson (Rapporteur at 
second session) 
Alternate R. B. Curry 
CHINA: 
Representative Yang Yung-Ching (Vice-Chairman 
at second session and elected First 
Vice-Chairman at third session). 
Alternate T.Y.Wu 
COLOMBIA: 
Representative Diego Mejia 
Alternate J. Ortiz-Rodriguez 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Representative Frantisek Kraus (Chairman .at first 
and second sessions) 
DENMARK: 
Representative Miss Alice Bruun 
ECUADOR: 
Representative José Antonio Correa 
Alternate Valencia Vasconez 
FRANCE: 
Representative Henry Hauck (Rapporteur at first 
Sesston) 
Alternate G. Pernot 
GREECE: 


Representatives 


C. J. Christides 
A. Kyrou 


AND OF THE PRESS 


Zechariah Chafee (United States) 

P. H. Chang (China) (Rapporteur) 
Christen A. R. Christensen (Norway ) 

R. J. Cruikshank (United Kingdom) 
José Isaac Fabrega (Panama) 


Alternate B. Theodoropoulos 
IRAQ: 
Representative Awni Khalidy 
NETHERLANDS: 
Representative Johannes Cornelis van Heuven 


(elected Rapporteur at third, ses- 
sion) 
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NEW ZEALAND: 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


Representatives J. Thorn (replaced D. Wilson as 
Vice-Chairman at frst session) 
W. B. Sutch (elected Chairman at 
third session) 
PERU: 
Representative Ismael Bielich 
Alternate F. Schwalb 
POLAND: 
Representatives Henryk Altman 
J. Katz-Suchy 
Altern_ve Jerzy Panski 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Representative Major Louis van Schalkwijk 
U.S.S.R.: 
Representative Alexander P. Borisov 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative 


UNITED STATES: 


O.C. Allen 


Representative Arthur J. Altmeyer 
YUGOSLAVIA: : 
Representative Mrs. Krista Djordjevic (elected Sec- 


ond Vice-Chairman at third ses- 
Sion) 


Commission on the Status of Women 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representative 


Mrs. Jessie Mary Grey Street 


BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.: 


Representative Mrs. Evdokia Uralova 
CHINA: 
Representative Miss Cecilia Sieu-ling Zung 
COSTA RICA: 
Representative Mrs. Graciela Morales F. de Eche- 
verria 
DENMARK: 
Representative Mrs. Bodil Begtrup 
FRANCE: 
Representative Mrs. Marie Héléne Lefaucheux 
(Chairman) 
GUATEMALA: 
Representative Mrs. Sara B. de Monzon 
INDIA: 
Representative Begum Shareefah Hamid Ali 
MEXICO: 
Representative Mrs. Amalia C. de Castillo Ledon 
( First Vice-Chairman) 
SYRIA: 
Representative Mrs. Alice Kandalft Cosma (Rappor- 
teur) 
TURKEY: 
Representative Mrs. Mihri Pektas 
U.S.S.R.: 
Representative Mrs. Elizavieta Alekseevna Popova 


(Second Vice-Chairman) 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative Miss Mary Sutherland 
UNITED STATES: 

Representative Miss Dorothy Kenyon 
VENEZUELA: 

Representative Mrs. Isabel de Urdaneta 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


CANADA: 
Representative Colonel C. H. L. Sharman (Chairn 
at first and second sessions) 
CHINA: 
Representatives C. L. Hsia (elected Vice-Chairman 
third session) 
Szeming Sze (Rapporteur at first ¢ 
second sessions) 
Alternate Ernest P. J. Tu 
EGY PD: : 
Representatives Mahmoud Labib 
Mohamed Amin Zaky 
FRANCE: 
Representative Gaston Bourgois 
Alternate Gabriel Stern 
INDIA: 
Representatives A. Sattanathan 
M. Gopala Menon 
Alternate H.N. Tandon 
IRAN::. 
Representatives Abbass Gholi Ardalan 
A. G. Panahy 
MEXICO: 
Representatives Secundino Ramos y Ramos 
Saturnino Guzman, Jr. 
NETHERLANDS: 
Representatives J. H. Delgorge 
A. Kruysse (elected Rapporteur 
third session)*™ 
PERU: 
Representative Jorge A. Lazarte (elected Rapport 
at third session) *™ 
Alternate Albert Soto de la Jara 
POLAND: 
Representatives Stanislaw Tubiasz (Vice-Chairmar 
first and second sessions ) 
J. Katz-Suchy 
Alternate Joseph A. Stawski 
TURKEY: 
Representative Cemal Kiper 
Alternate Fuat Eren 
U.S.S.R.: 
Representative V.V.Zakusov 
Alternate Ivan Kameney 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representatives 


UNITED STATES: 


Major W. H. Coles 
T. Hutson 


Representative Warry J. Anslinger 
YUGOSLAVIA: 

Representative Stane Krasovec (elected Chairma 

third session) 
Fiscal Commission 

BELGIUM: 

Representative Rodolphe Putman (Chairman) 
CHINA: 

Representative §.K. Fong 
COLOMBIA: 

Representative Valerio Botero 

Alternate Jorge Ortiz-Rodriguez (Vice-C) 


man) 


Jorge A. Lazarte was first elected Rapporteur at 
third session, but as he was unable to attend the meet 
of the Commission during the first week of the sess 
the Commission elected A. Kruysse in his place. 


A; 
| Representative 


Representative 


Representative 


AUSTRALIA: 
Representative 
\BRAZIL: 

| Representative 
(CANADA: 

| Representative 
Alternate 
CHINA: 

| Representative 
|FRANCE: 

| Representative 
NETHERLANDS: 


| Representative 


|PERU: 
| Representative 


UNITED STATES: © 


The Economic and Social Council 


José M. Perez Cubillas 


"CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
| Representative Karel Czesany 
CE: 


Representative Jacques Certeux 
(INDIA: i 
Representative. N. Sundaresan 
LEBANON: 
Representative Georges Hakim 
Alternate Edouard Ghorra 
ZEALAND: 
Representative A.R.F.Mackay (Rapporteur) 
POLAND: 
| Representative S§. Trampczynski 
Alternate Jan Drewnowski 
INIAN S.S.R.: 
Representative |. Tolkhunoyv 
BO-S-R.: 
Representative Pavel M. Chernyshey (Vice-Chair- 


R. G. Hawtrey 


Edward F, Bartelt 


Population Commission 


William Douglass Forsyth 
Germano Jardim 


J. T. Marshall 
H. Luken Robinson 


Franklin L. Ho 
Alfred Sauvy 
N.L. J. van Buttingha Wichers 


Alberto Arca Parré (Chairman) 


|UKRAINIAN S.S.B.: 


| Representative 


|U.S.S.R.: 
Representatives 


|UNITED KINGDOM: 


| Representative 


/UNITED STATES: 


| Representative 


“YUGOSLAVIA: 
_ Representative 


V. A. Rabichko (Vice-Chamman) 


I. S. Malyshev 
Timon V. Riabushkin 


David V. Glass (Rapporteur) 
Philip M. Hauser 


Dolfe Vogelnik 


| Economic Commission for Europe 


| BELGIUM: 
Representatives 


| Alternate 


Baron F. X. van der Straten-Waillet 
Max Suetens 
R. van de Kerchove 


| BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.: 


Representatives 


| Alternate 
{ 
1 
| 


Alexandre Chizhov 
Alexandre A, Tchijov 
Ivan Beresine 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Representative Zdenek Augenthaler 
Alternates Josef Deyl 
Antonin Kratochville 
Joseph Fuxa 
Francis Hendl 
DENMARK: 
Representative E. Waerum (Chairman at second ses- 
ston) 
Alternates Anthon Vestbirk 
M. K. Skat-Rordam 
Mrs. Karen Bech 
M. O. Preben Winge 
M. E. Bartels 
FRANCE: 
Representative André Philip 
Alternates Hervé Alphand 
Georges Boris 
Gaston-Cusin 
GREECE: 
Representative Alexandre Verdelis 
ICELAND: 
Representatives J. Gudmundsson 
M. B. Groendal 
Peter Eggerz 
LUXEMBOURG: 
Representative Lambert Schaus 
Alternate Jean-Pierre Kremer 
NETHERLANDS: 
Representatives H.M. Hirschfeld 
A. B. Speekenbrink 
NORWAY: 
Representatives R.J. B. Skylstad 
Anders Frihagen (elected Chairman 
at third session) 
Alternate Knut Getz Wold 
POLAND: 
Representatives J. Rudzinski (Vice-Chairman) 
Tadeusz Lychowski 
SWEDEN: 
Representative Mrs. Karin Kock 
Alternates Stig Sahlin 
Richard Sterner 
TURKEY: : 
Representatives Faik Hozar 
Y.K. Karaosmanoglu 
Alternate F.R. Zorlu 
UKRAINIAN S.S.R.: 
Representative Vasily Garbusov 
WSIS: Re: 
Representatives Valerian Zorin 


Vladimir Gerashchenko 
Anatoly Koulazhenkov 
Sergey Pozharsky 

A. A. Arutiunian 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative 
Alternate 


Hector McNeil 
Sir David Waley 


UNITED STATES: 


Representatives 


Alternate 


YUGOSLAVIA: 
Representative 


W.L. Clayton 
Henry Labouisse 
Paul R. Porter 


Miro Anastasov 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
AUSTRALIA: 
Representatives D.B. Copland 
E. E. Ward 
Alternate A. Taysom 
BURMA: 


Sao Hkum Hkio (elected Vice-Chair- 


Representative 
man at third session) 


Alternate 


UTin 
CHINA: 
Representatives T. F. Tsiang (Chairman at first and 
second sessions) 
C. M. Li 
Alternate Kan Lee 
FRANCE: 
Representative H.C. Maux 
Alternate F. Rosenfeld 
INDIA: 
Representatives R.R. Saksena 
J. Matthai (elected Chairman at third 
sesst0n) 
Alternates Syama Prasad Mukerjee 
H. S. Reddy 
NETHERLANDS: 
Representative H.C.J.H. Gelissen 
Alternates J. Tahya 


Wisaksono Wirjoedihardjo 
NEW ZEALAND: 
Representative 
Alternate 
PAKISTAN: 
Representatives 


Brigadier F. L. Hunt 
R. R. Cunninghame 


Major Ibne Hassan 
L. K. Hyder 


Alternate H. S. M. Ishaque 


PHILIPPINES: 
Representative Miguel Cuaderno (Vice-Chairman at 


first and second sessions) 


Alternates José Yulo 
L. Virata 
A. Y. Castillo 
SIAM: 
Representative Phra Nararaj-Chamnong 
Alternate Boonma Wongswan 
U.S.S.R. 3 


Alexander Stetsenko 
K. V. Novikov 


Representatives 


Alternate Leon Semenas 
UNITED KINGDOM: 
Representatives P.J. Stent 
Sir Andrew Clow 
Alternate Lt.-Colonel K. C. Christofas 
UNITED STATES: 
Representatives Monnett Davis 
H. F. Grady 
Alternates R.R. Ely 
S. H. Day 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


BURMA (Associate Member second session) : 


Representative UKaSi 
CAMBODIA: 
Representatives Son Sann 
Sonn Voeunsai 
Alternate Thonn Oyk 


CEYLON: 
Representatives 


Alternate 


HONGKONG: 
Representatives 


Alternate 


LAOS: 
Representatives 


Alternate 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


H. Amarasuriya 
K. Vaithianathan 
B. B. Das Gupta 


M. K. Lo 
S. N. Chau 
I. M. Lightbody 


Outhong Souvannavong 
Bong Souvannayong 
Kou Voravong 


MALAYA AND BRITISH BORNEO: 


Representative 
Alternate 


Haji Mohamed Eusoff 
F. C. Benham 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


ARGENTINA: 
Representative 
Alternates 


BOLIVIA: 
Representative 
Alternates 


BRAZIL: 
Representative 
Alternate 

CHILE: 
Representatives 


Alternates 


COLOMBIA: 
Representative 
Alternate 


COSTA RICA: 
Representative 
Alternate 

CUBA: 
Representative 
Alternate 


Coronel Julio Argentino Lopez Mun 
Ovidié Schiopetto 

Bernardo Mayantz 

Ismael F. Alchourron 

Angel E. Hernandez Ferreira 

Julio M. Juncosa Sere 

Juan Carlos Dardalla 

Eusebio Campos 


Julio Alvarado 
Gustavo Medeiros Q. 
René Candia N. 


Carlos Celso de Ouro Preto 
Octavio Gouvéa de Bulhoes 


Alberto Baltra Cortes ( Chairman) 
Angel Faivovich H. 

Walter Miller H. 

Hernan Santa Cruz 


Luis Guillermo Echeverry 
José Restrepo Restrepo 


Alejandro Oreamuno 
Alejandro Oreamuno, Jr. 


Antonio Valdes Rodriguez 
Ramiro Hernandez Portela 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 


Representative 
Alternates 


ECUADOR: 
Representative 
Alternates 


EL SALVADOR: 
Representative 
Alternate 

FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternate 


Tulio M. Cestero 

Alfredo Fernandez Simé 

Mrs. Luz Maria Castillo de Bose 
Pearson 


Teodoro Alvarado Olea 
Benjamin Carrion 
Francisco Yllescas Barreiro 
Angel F. Rojas 


José Avilés 
Luis Irigoyen 


Pierre Denis 
Thierry de Clermont-Tonnerre 


UATEMALA: 
Representative 


MAITI: 
| Representative 


ONDURAS: 
|| Representative 


XICO: 


Alternates 


Representative 
»”ANAMA: 


AARAGUAY: 
| Representative 
PERU: 
Representative 
Alternates 
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Julio Gémez Robles (Vice-Chatr- 


man) 


Pierre L. Hudicourt 


Alejandro Rivera Hernandez 


Representative Gilberto Loyo 
| Alternates Octavio Barreda 
Raul Ortiz Mena 
Gabriel Lucio 
THERLANDS: 
| Representative A. Methofer 


P. F. G. H. Van der Brugh 
S. A. Senior 

J. G. de Castro 

J. R. Huijso 

T. A. Meurs 


Max Romero 


Representative Pablo Abad 
Alternates Miguel Angel Brandao 
Gilberto Orillac 


Natalio Pangrazio Ciancio 


Juvenal Monge (Rapporteur) 
German Morales Macedo 


Emilio G. Barreto 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
URpreomsn H. M. Phillips 
Alternates James Currie 
; Charles W. Arning 
TED STATES: i 
| Representative Claude G. Bowers 
| Alternate William A. Fowler 
UGUAY: 
Representative Ariosto D. Gonzalez 


| Alternate Juan F. Yriart 

VENEZUELA: : 

| Representative Carlos A. D’ Ascoli (Vice-Chairman) 
| Alternate Luis Miguel Tamayo 


Agencies 


This Committee was appointed at the first session of 
‘the Council. At its sixth session the Council decided to 
dd Denmark, Netherlands, Poland and Venezuela to its 
embership. For 1948, the Committee consisted, there- 
‘fore, of Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, France, Nether- 
lands, Poland, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States 
jand Venezuela and the President of the Council. 


| 
Committee on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental 
| 

| 


‘Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with 
| Non-Governmental Organizations 

| This Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Presi- 
‘dent of the Council, is composed of representatives from 
‘the following countries elected by the Council for an 
‘indeterminate period: China, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
|United Kingdom and the United States. 

| 


Agenda Committee 


| The Agenda Committee is composed of the President, 
\the two Vice-Presidents, and two other members elected 


at each session of the Council to hold office until replaced 
at the next session. 

At the fifth session the two other members were 
Canada and Norway; at the sixth session, the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. and Canada; at the seventh session, New 
Zealand and the Netherlands. 


Interim Committee on Programme of Meetings 

The Council at its fifth session established an Interim 
Committee on Programme of Meetings. The Committee 
is composed of the following members: China, France, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Permanent Central Opium Board 
Pedro Pernambuco Filho (Brazil) 
Hans Fischer (Switzerland) 
Sir Harry Greenfield (United Kingdom) 
Herbert L. May (United States) (President) 
Paul Reuter (France) 
Milan Ristic (Yugoslavia) 
Sedat Tavat (Turkey) 
Y. N. Yang (China) 


Supervisory Body 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne (United Kingdom) (President) 
Herbert L. May (United States) 
J. Bougault (France) 
G. Timbal (Belgium) 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund 

The Executive Board of UNICEF is composed of rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, France, Greece, Iraq, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 


Special Committee on United Nations Appeal for 
Children 

The Council at its fifth session established a Special 
Committee on the United Nations Appeal for Children to 
assist the Secretary-General between sessions of the Coun- 
cil in the practical application of the policies relating to 
the United Nations Appeal for Children. s 

The members were: Canada, Chile, China, France, New 
Zealand, Poland and United States. 


Ad hoc Committee to Study the Factors bearing 
upon the Establishment of an Economic Commission 
for the Middle East 

This Committee was established at the sixth session 
with the following membership: China, France, Lebanon, 
Turkey, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States and 
Venezuela. 

Egypt, Iran and Iraq were also invited by the Council 
to participate as full members of the ad hoc Committee. 


Ad hoc Committee on Genocide 
The Council at its sixth session established an ad hoc 
Committee on Genocide composed of the following mem- 
bers of the Council: China, France, Lebanon, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., United States and Venezuela. 


Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements 

J. R. C. Helmore (United Kingdom) (Chairman) 

L. A. Wheeler (United States ) 

G. Peter (France) 
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Preparatory Committee of the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the 


Utilization of Resources™ 


Carter Goodrich Herbert Greene 


( Chairman) J. D. B. Harrison 
Karim Azkoul P. C. Mahalanobis 
Daniel Camejo Fairfield Osborn 
Joseph D. Coppock Stephen Raushenbush 
Axel Ekwall E. J. Riches 
William P. Forrest Fernando Salas 
René Garnett Lehmann R. M. Tychanowicz 
Arthur E. Goldschmidt F. N. Woodward 

ANNEX III 


MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN RULES OF 
PROCEDURE OF THE COUNCIL” 


Amended rules adopted at the Council’s fifth session 
on August 12, 1947 (resolution 99(V)): 


Rule 10 


The provisional agenda shall include all items pro- 
posed by: 

(a) The Council at a previous session; 

(b) The General Assembly, the Security Council, 
or the Trusteeship Council; ; 

(c) Members of the United Nations, specialized 
agencies, and non-governmental organizations in cate- 
gory A, if submitted in sufficient time to reach the 
Secretary-General not less than twenty-eight days be- 
fore the first meeting of each session. 


Rule 14 


The Agenda Committee shall prior to each session con- 
sider items submitted (under rule 10) for the pro- 
visional agenda and make recommendations thereon to 
the Council at the first meeting of the session, including 
suggestions as to the inclusion or deferment of items and 
the order in which they shall be considered. 

A Member of the United Nations, a specialized agency, 
or a non-governmental organization in category A, which 
has requested the inclusion of an item in the provisional 
agenda, shall be entitled to present its views through its 
representative at any meeting of the Agenda Committee 
at which the question of the inclusion of the item is 
discussed. 

If, owing to the urgency of the subject, an item is 
proposed for inclusion on the provisional agenda under 
rule 10(c) less than twenty-eight days before the first 
meeting of the session, it shall be accompanied by a 
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statement of the urgency, including the reasons wl 
precluded its submission under rule 10(c), which 
Secretary-General shall transmit to the Agenda Com: 
tee. The Agenda Committee shall include in its rey 
to the Council a recommendation with regard to the 
clusion on the grounds of urgency of any such item. 


Rule 65 
Each commission shall elect its own officers. 
Rule 66 


The rules of procedure of the commissions, as appro 
by the Council and amended from time to time by 
Council, shall apply to the proceedings of the comr 
sions and the subsidiary bodies unless otherwise deci 
by the Council. 


Amended rules adopted at the Council’s seventh | 
sion on August 28, 1948 (E/1068): 


Rule 13 


The Council shall set up an Agenda Committee cc 
posed of the President, the two Vice-Presidents and 1 
other members who shall be elected at each session 
the Council to hold office until replaced at the next : 
sion. The President shall be the Chairman of the Aget 
Committee subject to the provisions of rules 20 and 


Rule 30 


(a) A summary estimate of the financial implicati 
of all proposals coming before the Council shall be 
pared by the Secretary-General and circulated to memb 
as soon as possible after the issue of the provisio 
agenda. This summary estimate shall be revised as n 
essary during the session in the light of the Counc 
discussions and a final summary shall be considered 
the Council in plenary meeting before the close of e 
session. 

(b) Before a proposal which involves expendit 
from United Nations funds is approved by the Cour 
or by any of its committees, the Secretary-General sh 
prepare and circulate to members, as early as possik 
a separate estimate of the cost involved in each propos 
It shall be the duty of the President of the Council a 
chairmen of committees to draw this estimate to the att 
tion of members and invite discussions on it when 1 
proposal is considered by the Council or by a committ 


8 Appointed by the Secretary-General under authot 
of the Council. 

*”For complete text of rules of procedure before thi 
amendments, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 194 
47, pp. 564-68. 


| Chapter XI of the Charter contains a Declaration 
mn Non-Self-Governing Territories. In this Dec- 
ation, Members of the United Nations which are 


whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure 
f self-government recognize that the interests of 


‘4nd accept as a sacred trust the obligation to pro- 
te their welfare to the utmost. 


To ensure, with due respect for the culture of the 
peoples concerned, their political, economic, social 
ind educational advancement, their just treatment 
d their protection against abuses; 
To develop self-government, to take account of 
3 political aspirations of the peoples and to assist 
em in the Progressive development of their free 
Olitical institutions according to the particular cir- 
tances of each territory and the varying stages 
f development of the peoples; 
To further international peace and security; 
ie 
} 
i 
i 
On February 9, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
tal to include in his annual report on the work 
f the organization a statement summarizing such 
tiomaton as may have been transmitted to him 
der Article 73 e of the Charter? 
i On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
{resolution 66(I)) invited Members transmitting 
information to send to the Secretary-General by 
fune 30 of each year the most recent information 
t their disposal. The information was to be sum- 
ized, analyzed and classified by the Secretary- 
General and included in his report to the General 
mbly so that the Assembly might decide 
hether any procedure would be desirable for 
ealing with such information in future years. 


| 
: 


V. Non-Self-Governing Territories 


A. DECLARATION ON NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research and to co-operate with 
one another and, where appropriate, with special- 
ized international bodies so as to achieve the social, 
economic and scientific purposes set forth in the 
Article; 

To transmit regularly to the Secretary-General 
for information purposes, subject to such limitation 
as security and constitutional considerations may 
require, statistical and other information of a tech- 
nical nature relating to economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in those Non-Self-Governing 
Territories which are not placed under the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. 

Members of the United Nations also agree that 
their policy with respect to these Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, equally with that concerning their 
Metropolitan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good-neighborliness, due account® be- 
ing taken of the interests and well-being of the rest 
of the world in social, economic and commercial 
matters.t 


INFORMATION ON NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


1. Ad hoc Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 e 


The Assembly at the same time established an 
ad hoc committee, composed in equal numbers of 
representatives of Members transmitting informa- 
tion and of the representatives elected by the As- 
sembly on the basis of equitable geographical dis- 
tribution, “to examine the Secretary-General’s 
summaty and analysis of <he information trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e with a view to aiding 


+These provisions are contained in Chapter XI, Articles 
73 and 74, of the Charter. 


*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
80-81. 


*Ibid., pp. 210-11. 
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the Assembly in its consideration of this informa- 
tion, and with a view to making recommendations 
to the General Assembly regarding the procedures 
to be followed in the future and the means of en- 
suring that the advice, expert knowledge and expe- 
tience of the specialized agencies would be used 
to the best advantage”. 

The composition of the ad hoc Committee was 
as follows: 

Members transmitting information under Article 73 e of 
the Charter: 

Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Netherlands, 

New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States. 

Members elected by the General Assembly: 

Brazil, China, Cuba, Egypt, India, Philippines, U.S.S.R., 

Uruguay. 

The ad hoc Committee met at Lake Success from 
August 28 to September 12, 1947. 

Representatives of the following specialized 
agencies were invited to attend its meetings in an 
advisory capacity: 

Food and Agriculture Organization; International 
Labour Organisation; United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization; World Health 
Organization. 

Information concerning the following territories 
was transmitted by the Powers (in #talic type) re- 
sponsible for their administration and was sum- 
marized by the Secretary-General (A/319-26). 
The information was analyzed by the Secretary- 
General under the following headings: Labor, Pub- 
lic Health and Agriculture (A/327 and Adds. 
1-5).4 
Australia: 

Papua 
Belgium: 

Belgian Congo 
Denmark: 

Greenland 


France: 


French Equatorial Africa 
French West Africa 
French Somaliland 
Morocco 
Tunisia 
Netherlands: 

Surinam 

Curacao 


New Zealand: 
Cook Islands 


United Kingdom: 

Aden 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland 

British Somaliland 
Protectorate 

Cyprus 

Gambia 

Gibraltar 


Madagascar 

French Establishments 
in India 

Indochina 

New Hebrides 


Netherlands Indies 


Nigeria 

Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland Protectorate 
St. Helena 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 
Swaziland 

Uganda 


Gold Coast Zanzibar Protectorate 
Kenya Colony and Brunei 

Protectorate Fiji 
Malta Gilbert and Ellice Island 
Mauritius Colony 
Hong Kong Bermuda 


British Guiana 
British Honduras 


Malayan Union 
North Borneo 


Sarawak Dominica 
Singapore Falkland Islands 
British Solomon Islands Jamaica 
Protectorate St. Lucia 
The Bahamas St. Vincent 
Barbados Trinidad and Tobago 
United States: 
Alaska Hawaii 
American Samoa Puerto Rico 
Guam Virgin Islands 


2. Action Taken at the Second Sessio 
of the Assembly 


At its second session, on November 3, 1947, t 
General Assembly adopted five resolutions concet 
ing information from Non-Self-Governing Ter 
tories.® 

In the first of these (resolution (142(II)) t 
Assembly adopted a Standard Form for the gui 
ance of Members in the preparation of informati 
to be transmitted under Article 73 e of the Ch: 
ter.® 

The second resolution (143 (II) ) authorized t 
Secretary-General in his summaries and analyses 
information transmitted on Non-Self-Governi 
Territories to use information contained in offic 
publications of the Members responsible for t 
administration of the territories which was tra 
mitted or notified to him by such Members, pi 
vided the data used was limited to the subje 
treated in the information required under Arti 
73 e of the Charter. He was also authorized to u 
for purposes of comparison, similar informati 
from inter-governmental or scientific bodies at 
in agreement with the Member concerned, inforn 
tion prepared by the United Nations Secretari 

In the third resolution (144(II) ) the Asseml 
stated that it considered that the voluntary trai 
mission of information on the development of se 


“For Secretary-General’s summaries, see United Natio 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, Summaries and Anal) 
of Information transmitted to the Secretary-General d 
ing 1947. United Nations Publications, Sales No.: 19: 
VI.B.1. For account of the deliberations of the ad | 
Committee and the General Assembly, see Gene 
Assembly, pp. 148-55. 

'Ror texts of these resolutions, see General Asseml 
pp. 149, 151, 153 and 155. 

°For text of the Standard Form, see Annex I, | 
721-24. 


pverning institutions in the Non-Self-Governing 
lerritories was in conformity with the Charter and 
sould be noted and encouraged. 

|The fourth resolution (145(IL)) provided for 
e collaboration of the specialized agencies. 

\In the fifth resolution (146(II)) the Assembly 
‘tablished a Special Committee to examine the 
ormation transmitted under Article 73 e of the 
Jnarter and the Secretary-General’s summaries and 
halyses of this information, and to report to the 
jeneral Assembly. 


. Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 e 


| The members of the Special Committee, which 
as composed in equal numbers of Members trans- 
\itting information and of other Members elected 
the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly 
a the Assembly’s behalf on as wide a geographical 
is as possible, were as follows: 


| of the Charter: 

Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States. 
embers elected by the Fourth Committee on behalf of 

| the General Assembly: 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, Nicaragua, Sweden, 
U.S.S.R.” 
The Special Committee was authorized to avail 
If of the assistance of the specialized agencies, 
establish liaison with the Economic and Social 
ouncil and to invite Members to provide such 
pplemental information as “may be desired with- 
‘ithe terms of Article 73 e”. It was to make what 
edural recommendations it thought fit and 
hat substantive recommendations it thought de- 
ble relating to functional fields generally but not 
ith respect to individual territories. 
|The Special Committee met in Geneva from 
ptember 2 to 17 and in Paris on September 23 
d 29, 1948, holding in all 21 meetings. It sub- 
itted its report (A/593) to the General Assem- 
on October 1, 1948.8 The report was adopted 
a vote of 13 to 1, the negative vote having been 
t by the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
The Special Committee elected Cheng Paonan 
China) Chairman, G. Guitierrez (Colombia) 
ice-Chairman and M. Lannung (Denmark) Rap- 
rteur. 
Representatives of the following specialized 
encies, invited in accordance with the General 
ssembly’s resolution 145 (II), attended the meet- 
gs of the Special Committee and participated in 
e€ discussions affecting the work of their organ- 
tions: World Health Organization (WHO), 
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International Labour Organisation (ILO) and 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). 


4. Information Considered by the 
Special Committee 


Information was transmitted on the following 
territories® by the Powers (in italic type) respon- 
sible for their administration, and was summarized 
by the Secretary-General in the documents noted: 
Australia: 

Papua (A/573) 

Belgium: 
Belgian Congo (A/569 and Corr.1) 


Denmark: 
Greenland (A/570) 
France: 
(A/568) : 
French Equatorial Africa 
The Archipelago of the 
Comoro Islands 


(A/568/Add.1) : 
French West Africa 
Netherlands: 
(A/571): 
Curacao 
(A/571/Add.1) : 
Netherlands Indies (Indonesia) 
New Zealand: 
(A/572): 
Cook Islands 
United Kingdom: 
(A/566): 
British Guiana 
British Somaliland Protec- 


Morocco 
New Hebrides 
Tunisia 


French Somaliland 


Surinam 


Niue Island 


Nigeria 
Northern Rhodesia 


torate Nyasaland Protectorate 
Cyprus Sarawak 
Falkland Islands Seychelles 
Fiji* Sierra Leone 
Gibraltar Zanzibar Protectorate 


*Receipt of information on Fiji noted in this docu- 
ment but not summarized. See footnote 9. 

"For list of representatives to the Special Committee, 
see Annex II, p. 724. 

°The present Yearbook covers the period up to the 
opening of the third regular session of the General 
Assembly, i.e., September 21, 1948. Although the report 
of the Special Committee was not finally adopted until 
after the close of this period, it is included in this Year- 
book inasmuch as the discussions which it covers were 
held for the most part within the period covered. 

®Additional information was subsequently received 
from France on Madagascar, from New Zealand on the 
Tokelau Islands, and from the United Kingdom on 
Hong Kong and the Leeward Islands, but the information 
was received too late for inclusion in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s summaries and analyses. For summaries and anal- 
yses of all information transmitted during 1948, see 
United Nations. Non-Self-Governing Territories, Sum- 
maries and Analyses of Information transmitted to the 
Secretary-General during 1948, United Nations Publica- 
tions, Sales No.: 1949.VI.B.1. 
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(A/566/Add.1) : 
Aden Colony and Protec- Grenada 
torate Kenya Colony and Protec- 
British Solomon Islands torate 
Protectorate New Hebrides 
Dominica St. Helena Colony 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands St. Lucia 
Colony St. Vincent 
Gold Coast Uganda Protectorate 
(A/566/Add.2) : 
Bahamas Jamaica 
Barbados Malaya 
Basutoland Mauritius 
Bechuanaland North Borneo 
Bermuda Singapore 
British Honduras Swaziland 
Brunei Trinidad and Tobago 
Gambia 
United States: 
(A/567): 
Alaska Guam 
American Samoa Puerto Rico 
(A/567/Add.1) : 
Hawaii Virgin Islands 


In addition to the information transmitted by 
the administering Powers on conditions in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories under their ad- 
ministration and the summaries of it by the Sec- 
retary-General, the Special Committee had before 
it the analyses prepared by the Secretary-General. 
These analyses dealt with functional aspects of the 
data and, aside from a general introduction (A/- 
587), analyzed the agricultural conditions (A/- 
588), economic conditions (A/589 and Corr.1), 
educational conditions (A/590), labor conditions 
(A/591 and Add.1) and public health (A/592) 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories concerned. 


5. Report of the Special Committee 


The report of the Special Committee (A/593) 
dealt with the Committee’s discussions on the ter- 
ritories enumerated; the Secretary-General’s sum- 
maries and analyses of information in general and 
under the headings of information on economic, 
health, labor, social welfare and educational condi- 
tions; information voluntarily transmitted regard- 
ing the development of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories; collaboration with specialized agencies; 
and recommendations to the General Assembly. 


a. ‘TERRITORIES ENUMERATED 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. called atten- 
tion to the inclusion in the summaries and analyses 
prepared by the Secretary-General of information 
relating to the Republic of Indonesia transmitted 
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by the Netherlands Government. He propo 
that the information should not be considered 
the Committee inasmuch as the Republic of 

donesia had been established as an independ 
state by the will of its people. 

It was stated on behalf of the Secretariat that ' 
der the terms of the General Assembly resolutic 
the Secretary-General had no option but to su 
marize and analyze any information transmit 
under Article 73 e by Members of the United 2 
tions in relation to economic, social and edu 
tional conditions. 

The Netherlands representative said that acco 
ing to the so-called Renville Agreement, the s 
ereignty throughout the whole of the Netherla: 
Indies, in which the Republic of Indonesia was 
cluded, was and would remain with the Neth 
lands until it was transferred to the United Stz 
of Indonesia which would be formed. 

Various members contended that it was bey 
the competence of the Committee, as a result of 
terms of reference, to exclude from considerat 
by the Committee any information which had 
fact been transmitted under Article 73 e and wh 
was in fact before it in the documents circula 
by the Secretary-General. It was further conten: 
by a number of members that in any case the Ce 
mittee had no power to decide upon the territo: 
in respect of which information should be tre 
mitted. Some members believed that the quest 
of the territories in respect of which informat 
should be transmitted was a matter for the con: 
eration of the General Assembly, and the view 7 
also expressed that it was a matter on which 
International Court of Justice might be asked 
an opinion. The United Kingdom representat 
said that in the view of his Government, the de 
mination of such territories for the purposes 
Article 73 e lay exclusively with each Metropoli 
Power in the light of its constitutional relationst 
with the territories for whose international r 
tions it was responsible. Any suggestion that 
General Assembly should define the territo 
within the scope of Article 73 e would involv 
decision on constitutional relationships within 
domestic jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Po 
concerned which his Government could not acc 
Nor could the United Kingdom Government ag 
that for the purposes of Article 73 e this quest 
should be referred to the International Court 
Justice. Certain other members could not acc 
the view, that the determination of such territo 
lay exclusively with the Metropolitan Power. ’ 
representative of India, in particular, pointed 
the obligatory character of the responsibilities 


e Metropolitan Power under Article 73 e in re- 
of any territory inhabited by a people of a 
lifferent race, culture and language, whose inter- 

tional relations and representation were under 


‘hich did not enjoy the same basis of self-govern- 
hent as the Metropolitan Government, particularly 
a respect of electoral qualifications and conditions 
if representation in the Metropolitan legislature. 
| The representative of the United States consid- 
jred that the proposal of the representative of the 
‘JIS.S.R. raised such far-reaching questions of prin- 
liple that members should be given time to con- 
ider it; and on procedural grounds, with which 
he representatives of Denmark and New Zealand 
joncurred, the United States would vote against 
‘he proposal of the U.SS.R. representative if it 
vere put immediately. The representative of India, 
‘firming that his country’s sympathies were entire- 
with Indonesia, also concurred, entirely on pro- 
‘edural grounds. The representative of China took 
ie same view. 
| The U.S.S.R. representative proposed a draft 
fesolution (A/AC.17/W.11) to withdraw from 
the agenda the discussion of information trans- 
‘nitted by the Government of the Netherlands in 
spect of the Republic of Indonesia, the latter 
fee independent by the will of its people. 
_ The representative of the Netherlands moved 
jhat this resolution was out of order on the grounds 
hat it was outside the competence of the Com- 
-aittee. 
| The Chairman, by application of the rules of 
»tocedure, gave priority to the Netherlands motion 
jnd the Committee decided by 8 votes for, 1 
inst, and 4 abstentions, that the U.S.S.R. pro- 
y0sal was beyond the competence of the Committee. 
| The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that his 
‘roposal was in full compliance with the rules of 
jtocedure, the functions of this Committee, the 
fms of Article 73 of the Charter and the resolu- 
ons of the General Assembly. In his opinion, the 
€cision taken by the Committee ruling his pro- 
al out of order was without legal foundation. 
In another form the question of the territories 
respect of which information should be trans- 
itted under Article 73 e of the Charter was raised 
y the representative of India, after the representa- 
ive of France had stated that he would welcome 
examination of this subject. In a working pa- 
er introduced by the representative of India (A/- 
93, Appendix B), it was suggested that steps 
Ould be taken to clarify the position so that an 
inistering Power might recognize the obliga- 
character of its responsibilities under Article 
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73 e in respect of territories, the non-self-governing 
status of which might be determined by the con- 
sideration of certain factors which were enumerated 
in the working paper. These were that the territory 
should be 


“inhabited by a people of a different race, culture, and 
language from its own in the Metropolitan country, 
whose international relations and representation are 
under the control and direction of such Metropolitan 
country and which does not enjoy the same basis of 
self-government as the Metropolitan Government, par- 
ticularly in respect of electoral qualifications and condi- 
tions of representation in the Metropolitan legislature”. 


b. ‘THE SECRETARY-GENERAL’S SUMMARIES 
AND ANALYSES OF INFORMATION 


General observations on the summaries and 
analyses were made prior to the debate on the 
respective functional fields. 

The representative of India observed that the in- 
formation elicited by the Standard Form should be 
presented in two parts: 


(a) Information on the permanent features of 
territories; 


(b) Information on the changing features. 


Topics of considerable importance, such as land 
tenure, agricultural indebtedness, training facilities 
for agricultural personnel and livestock problems, 
should be treated more fully in the analyses. The 
specialized agencies could be used to conduct sam- 
ple surveys in selected areas, with the assistance 
and co-operation of the administering Powers to 
determine the coefficient of error in the statistics. 

The representative of Denmark suggested that 
all restrictions should be removed from the use by 
the Secretary-General of relevant official statistical 
data for purposes of evaluation and comparison. 
This would help to place the information against 
its proper background, to set up standards for 
progfess and to enable, the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories to learn of the nature of developments 
in neighboring countries. 

The representative of China supported the views 
of the representatives of Denmark and India, and 
envisaged improvement in future years in the col- 
lection of the information, which in turn would 
result in the transmission of more satisfactory in- 
formation. He was impressed by the many plans 
of the administering Powers to overcome problems 
in the territories. There should be regular reports 
showing the success or failure of these plans. The 
work of the Special Committee would be of great 
importance in this matter. 


TAZ 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 


Article 73 and the resolutions of the General © 


Assembly concerning information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories had laid down the princi- 
ples underlying the policy of the United Nations 
with regard to Non-Self-Governing Territories, and 
that the transmission of information should be con- 
sidered as one of the means of carrying out this 
policy. The Committee, in his opinion, should ex- 
amine the information in substance and prepare 
appropriate recommendations for the General As- 
sembly. He objected to attempts to limit the scope 
of the Committee to procedural questions. The in- 
formation concerning Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories was incomplete; it did not give a complete 
picture of the situation and in particular did not 
throw light on the question of the progress of the 
participation of the local populations in local or- 
gans of self-government. The Secretary-General 
should have the right to supplement the informa- 
tion received from official sources by information 
from private persons and local groups or organiza- 
tions, and also by sending annually to the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories representatives of the 
United Nations to study the situation on the spot. 
(1) Analysis of Information on Economic 
Conditions 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. held that eco- 
nomic and other information transmitted should 
be examined in relation to the question of the 
development of self-government, which was the re- 
sponsibility Members administering Non-Self-Govy- 
erning Territories had assumed under the Charter. 
Examination of the analyses showed no evidence 
of any such progress. The information was incom- 
plete, was not presented in such form as to show 
progress in self-government, was more concerned 
with future plans and did not present a clear pic- 
ture of existing conditions. The policies of the ad- 
ministering Powers showed a tendency to control 
the economy of the territories for the benefit of the 
Metropolitan countries.. There was inca aan 
training of native personnel, and available training 
was so little that the territories would never reach 
the stage where they could take control of ‘their 
own affairs and become independent. The objec- 
tive of colonial policy seemed to be to increase the 
export of foodstuffs and perpetuate the backward, 
one-sided economy of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. Mechanization of agriculture had been con- 
fined to the European plantations; they owned the 
best land, while the natives had been driven into 
reservations which more appropriately might be 
called ghettos. Compulsory labor flourished in spite 
of international conventions against it. In West 
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Africa natives were compelled to grow ce 
crops. There was no evidence of intention ori 
part of the colonial Powers to develop native 
dustries. A characteristic feature of the Non-} 
Governing Territories was the preservation | 
system of cheap labor and the acquisition of !! 
profits by foreign capitalists. The problem oi 
dustrialization should be solved by the mobi 
tion and utilization of, the resources of the D 
Self-Governing Territories themselves as well a 
assistance from states that were more develc 
industrially. Such assistance should not be acc 
panied by demands which might hinder 
achievement of independence on the part of 
Self-Governing Territories and should be real 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

Representatives of the administering Por 
stated that the Special Committee was not ¢ 
petent to supervise their activities in the adm 
tration of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 1 
contended that there were no grounds for the 
gations of the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
they contrasted his remarks with the objective 
constructive comments of the representative 
India. 

The representative of the United King 
denied charges of labor compulsion or that 
industries had been set up in Africa. The ger 
shortage of manufactured goods had develope: 
interest in the industrialization of colonial t 
tories. A speedy advance had been preventec 
the shortage of capital, capital goods and sk 
labor. He referred to the territories where 
industries had been established. The objective 
colonial food policy were first to increase pro 
tion for home consumption, and second to inct 
production of export crops; and in the econc 
development schemes the corporations cre 
were by law required to safeguard the interes: 
the indigenous populations. 

The representative of Belgium pointed to : 
000 industrial workers in the Belgian Congo 
to the development of power stations as suffi 
proof of the existence of industrial developn 
In fact, the textile and cement industries had | 
established with the help of the Belgian Gov 
ment in the face of opposition from Belgian in 
trialists. But the Congo had to export in ord 
pay for imports. This was a simple law of cl 
economics. 

The representative of France said that the 
vance in agriculture and nutrition in the Fr 
Non-Self-Governing Territories had been ren 
able, taking account of conditions which prev 
on the assumption of French administration. _ 


a a where it existed, was due to population 
ease, whereas under former conditions the pop- 


quired these territories was today relatively pros- 
jberous. Where mineral resources existed, rapid 


;{abor was protected from domination by monopo- 
ijies. The flow of foreign capital to these territories 
was necessary for their development. 

_ With reference to the analysis on agriculture, it 
was stated on behalf of the Secretariat that FAO 
jwas conducting a World Food Census during the 
oming year, and that FAO had declared that in 
bettain respects information on agriculture trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e would provide the 
aecessaty data for the time being. In communicat- 
ng the Standard Form the Secretary-General would 
indicate to the administering Powers the use which 
would be made of it by FAO. This would have the 
advantage of avoiding duplication and would en- 
able the administering Powers to take account of 
he type of information desired by FAO. 


Suggestions were made by the representative of 
‘India for the improvement of the information 
telating to public health. In particular, this 
‘needed improvement in regard to infant mortality. 


[ : (1) infants under 1 year 
“of age; (2) children Soa 1 and 5 years; and 
(3) those between 5 and 10 years. Statistics on 
maternal mortality and on expectancy of life would 
also be valuable. Information was also needed on 
he types of special hospitals. Experience in India 
‘had shown that a policy which emphasized preven- 
‘tive rather than curative medicine yielded greater 
‘results. The United Kingdom program for the 
training of indigenous medical personnel was noted 
with the hope that such programs would be ex- 
‘tended in other Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The representative of India emphasized the value of 
ollaboration with the World Health Organization, 
which might be asked to undertake studies on the 
Opics mentioned. He found it gratifying that 
WHO had already taken steps to make an expert 
study of the health section of the Standard Form. 
_ The representative of Sweden emphasized the 
im mmense task which existed in the fields of child 
Welfare, public health, nutrition and sanitation. He 
hoped that the resolutions recently passed by the 
United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
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gency Fund extending the Fund’s activities to sev- 
eral Non-Self-Governing Territories would be 
helpful, as well as the work of WHO. 

The representative of the United States empha- 
sized the importance of information on the train- 
ing of medical staff. He suggested that a study be 
made of licensing practices with a view to permit- 
ting the use in Non-Self-Governing Territories of 
doctors then living in displaced persons camps, 
whose talents were being wasted in the face of 
wide need for further medical services in many 
parts of the world. The representative of the 
United States suggested that a comparative study 
of the methods used to train indigenous medical 
assistants might also be useful. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that the 
information on health was insufficient. It threw 
very little light on the existing situation, but con- 
tained much about future plans which might never 
be realized. He drew attention to statistics figuring 
in the information which, according to his view, 
showed deficiencies in respect of infant care and 
hospital facilities, staff and training. The U.S.S.R. 
representative found the per-capita expenditure on 
health insignificant and cited comparative figures 
for the Non-Self-Governing Territories and for the 
Metropolitan countries. 

Representatives of the administering Powers 
gave details of positive achievements in health 
work in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
where, in many cases, the population had increased 
and much progress had been made in improving 
conditions of life. For example, there had been a 
marked decline in infant mortality in certain lo- 
calities and successful steps had been taken against 
certain tropical diseases. They pointed out that 
comparisons between health conditions in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and conditions in coun- 
tries where geographical and other factors were 
entirely different were unreasonable. It would be 
more just to consider the actual situations and to 
finds out whether available resources were being 
used to the best advantage. 

The tepresentative of the United Kingdom 
pointed out that the figures of per-capita expendi- 
ture on medical and health services as given in the 
Secretary-General’s summaries and analyses did not 
take into account the large sums provided in the 
Public Works Department Estimates for expendi- 
ture on services, nor the very large sums provided 
by the Government of the United Kingdom for 
medical research, etc. 

(3) Analysis of Information on Labor Conditions 

With regard to labor conditions, it was suggested 
that more ample data should be transmitted by 
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the Members concerned and included in the future 
analyses to be prepared by the Secretary-General. 

Points for clarification which were stressed by 
the representative of India included such topics as 
the methods of computing wages, the periods of 
payment, the extent of payments in cash or in kind 
and the provision of housing and whether it was 
rent free. He inquired if employers supplied any 
social services for their workers such as schools, 
hospitals and guidance. Further information was 
also desirable on systems of contract employment, 
on the recruiting of labor and on regulations con- 
trolling these matters. As many Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories-were mainly agricultural, another 
problem of major interest was seasonal unemploy- 
ment and under-employment and the relationships 
between owner and cultivator in share-cropping 
areas. He drew attention to differences in the 
trade union policies of certain of the administering 
Powers and regretted certain features in the Bel- 
gian policy such as that limiting the unions to 
Belgian advisers. In this respect he commended the 
policy of the United Kingdom. He also reviewed 
the situation in respect of international labor 
conventions and deplored the large degree of non- 
application. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. deplored the 
lack of information on wages, on social security, 
on labor legislation and on female and child labor. 
He asked how the trade union movement could 
develop in the territories when it was under the 
guidance of Europeans, as for instance in the Bel- 
gian Congo. The information dealt with the: for- 
mal aspects, and not with actual labor conditions. 
There was no information on forced labor, recruit- 
ment and contracts, although these placed natives 
at a great disadvantage. There was exploitation of 
natives in the mines and an absence of protective 
social legislation. Wages were low and discrimina- 
tory. These conditions had led*to serious strikes, 
and even to public disorder, as in the Gold Coast. 
He spoke of racial discrimination in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. He stated that the policy 
followed by the Metropolitan Governments in re- 
spect of labor was contrary to the principles of the 
Charter. 

The representative of the International Labour 
Organisation cited the report of an expert commit- 
tee which showed noteworthy progress in the 
application of ratified conventions to Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. This question of the appli- 
cation of conventions was being watched through 
the regular machinery of the Organisation. He 
drew attention to the work performed by ILO in 
providing technical assistance on labor problems, 
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and expressed the hope that the administer 
Powers would make use of this assistance for 
benefit of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Information was provided by representatives 
administering Powers in regard to labor devel] 
ments and, in particular, in regard to trade un 
progress. The representative of the United Kil 
dom gave illustrations from Malaya, and mentioi 
the extension of wage-fixing machinery in te 
tories where conditions were not conducive 
trade union action. The representative of Belgi 
informed the Committee of certain details of n 
legislation introduced in the Congo and poin 
to the absence of labor disputes since the int 
duction of this legislation. Similarly, the rer 
sentative of France gave details of favorable tr: 
union developments in French territories and 
action taken in application of international lal 
conventions. 

In reply to the statement made by the USS 
representative, the representative of France s 
that any charge of exploitation could not apply 
French territories, where racial discrimination \ 
unknown. There had been strikes in some te 
tories. It was noteworthy, however, that these } 
been settled peacefully. The representative of 
United Kingdom indicated that the legislation 
proper trade union activities existed, that progt 
had been made, but that in some cases suita 
leadership was lacking. Regarding the Gold Cc 
disturbances, he pointed out that the report of | 
Commission of Inquiry showed that the trade un 
movement in the Gold Coast had little ce 
plaint to make about wages and working conditic 


(4) Analysis of Information on Social Welfare 


The Secretaty-General had submitted as an ané 
sis an account of penal administration in cert 
British African territories, and, as regards ot 
aspects of social welfare, had limited himself 
summaries of part of the information transmit 

The representatives of India and the U.S 
complained of the meagre character of the anal} 
of this information. The representative of 
U.S.S.R. declared that the question of social welf 
had not been prepared for discussion. 

On behalf of the Secretariat, it was explait 
that the boundaries of social welfare were diffic 
to delimit and that, for this reason, the guidai 
of the Committee had been desired to determ 
the aspects to be covered. Furthermore, it had b 
necessary to wait until a suitable candidate co 
be discovered with expert knowledge in the f 
of social welfare in Non-Self-Governing Territor 

The chief point raised in the Committee rela 


housing problems. The representative of India, 
particular, asked for information on housing 
ygtams and suggested that an international ex- 
ition of types of houses and of building mate- 
ls suitable for tropical conditions would be most 
ful. The representative of the United States also 
inted out that many interesting experiments 
re being conducted in this field and that this 
mmittee might well sponsor further work on 
s subject. 

[he representative of Belgium pointed out that 
was a subject in which the constitutional status 
Non-Self-Governing Territories was irrelevant. 
teferred to the meeting on tropical housing 
ich had been held at Caracas and said that these 
tters constituted a problem of human needs and 
one of political status. 

following this discussion, it was pointed out, on 
alf of the Secretariat, that the United Nations 
3 alteady planning a detailed study of problems 
tropical housing covering many of the points to 
ich particular allusion had been made.!° The 
mmittee would not wish to duplicate this work 
it might well be of value if the interest 
wn in tropical housing by this Committee could 
brought to the attention of those studying tropi- 
housing as a whole and if information on hous- 
“conditions and experiments in Non-Self-Goy- 
ing Territories could be used in conjunction 
h the general studies. 

No formal decision was taken on the point. 
ther points made in relation to housing in- 
ded a statement by the representative of the 
ited Kingdom referring to a report containing 
ummatry of housing and town planning in re- 
ct of Non-Self-Governing Territories, and a 
ement by the representative of France on the 
gress of co-operative housing in Morocco and 
nisia. 

Another point raised by the representative of 
lia was the suggestion that UNESCO should 
lertake a study of the impact of Western civiliza- 
1 on non-Western peoples. Here again, it was 
nted out that this was not a question limited to 
n-Self-Governing Territories and that, in partic- 
, it was a matter constantly under study by the 
stnational Institute of African Languages and 
tures, 

A third point emphasized by the representative 
India was the condition of women in the Non- 
Governing Territories, with special reference 
non-official women’s organizations tackling so- 
, economic and educational problems. The rep- 
sntative of the United Kingdom stated that the 
ing of the status of women was of special con- 
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cern to welfare workers in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, while the representative of France 
pointed out that international labor conventions 
concerning the employment of women had been 
applied to all French territories. 

The representative of Denmark referred to the 
criticisms levelled at the administering Powers. 
He said that social conditions in Greenland were, 
of course, not at the same level as in Denmark be- 
cause of conditions in the Arctic. Promoting the 
welfare of the Greenlanders had been the main 
object of Danish policy, and Denmark had not only 
derived no economic advantage for more than 100 
yeats but was contributing considerable subsidies 
evety year. Far-reaching plans were in operation, 
the ultimate aim being to bring Greenland to a 
high social level and in general onto an equal 
footing with the rest of the Kingdom. 

Summing up the discussion, the representative 
of China hoped that neither lack of staff nor budg- 
etary considerations would be allowed to prevent 
the Secretariat from preparing adequate analyses of 
social conditions next year, and that where gaps 
existed in the information, the administering Pow- 
ers would be able to supply more ample details. 

(5) Analysis of Information on Educational 
Conditions 

With regard to educational conditions also, sug- 
gestions were made as to points on which more 
information was desirable. 

It was requested by the representative of India 
that capital expenditure for school buildings be 
shown separately from current educational ex- 
penditure. Experience in India had shown that 
capital expenditure was often wasted on the West- 
etn type of school buildings. Training of natives 
should be undertaken on a wider scale; it should 
not be confined to literary education but should be 
expanded to include professional training. It was 
encouraging to note the acceptance of the princi- 
ple of native participation by the United Kingdom 
and the United States in their use of natives on 
advisory educational boards. It was not clear how 
far France and Belgium sought local advice. The 
wisdom of the French policy of prohibiting the use 
of native languages was questionable; likewise that 
of Belgium in leaving the educational field exclu- 
sively in the hands of the missions. In contrast, 
the United Kingdom policy in the British West 
Indies was noted. 

The representative of New Zealand said that 
educational progress should be measured qualita- 
tively, not quantitatively. The problem was one of 
adjusting two alien cultures. UNESCO could help 
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in the study of this very important question. The 
experience of New Zealand had shown that build- 
ing on the native culture yielded far greater results 
than the complete substitution of Western culture. 
The French policy of developing a native élite 
raised the question whether to concentrate on a 
select few, or to spread out on a broad though thin 
basis. This was another problem which UNESCO 
could study. 

The representative of France explained that the 
use of French as the language of instruction had 
been emphasized in the particular case of French 
Equatorial Africa, where an educational system had 
to be constructed in an area with hundreds of 
widely different dialects. In some other French ter- 
ritories, teaching was both in French and in the 
native languages. On this subject the representa- 
tive of the Netherlands was of the opinion that 
UNESCO should also study the problem of the lan- 
guage of instruction in education. The French 
representative also stated that the practical value 
of developing a native élite had been shown by 
their integration into the highest levels of French 
culture, in administration and in Parliament. He, 
together with the representative of Belgium, paid 
tribute to the work of the missionaries. By their 
devotion, education had been provided which other- 
wise the territories would have been unable to 
afford. 

Other practical points raised were the impor- 
tance of the film and radio in education (India, 
New Zealand, France) and the suggestion that 
future analyses might show the extent of free and 
of compulsory education and education in relation 
to age groups (United States). 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that the 
information showed that the natives were still 
largely ignorant and illiterate and without access 
to contemporary culture. Educational budgets 
formed a very small part of total territorial ex- 
penditure, and contributions from the Metropoli- 
tan Governments were negligible. There was racial 
discrimination in educational expenditure, with 
per-capita expenditure on natives extremely low. 
The literacy rate was to be deplored. Enrolment 
Statistics in primary schools were discouraging, but 
even more depressing in the secondary schools; 
higher education was a luxury except for the élite 
in some cases. The number of teachers was in- 
adequate. Most teachers were unqualified and 
teacher training was not receiving appropriate at- 
tention. In many territories, the administering 
Powers had abdicated in favor of the missions in 
respect of educational responsibilities. The main 
emphasis was on primary education, which pro- 
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duced good servants and workers. Neither 
press nor radio nor films were being used for - 
education. Educational standards had been 
low to assure the privileged position of the M 
politan countries. 

This comment led to further remarks by r¢ 
sentatives of the administering Powers. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
plored the lack of a single constructive sugge: 
in the remarks of the U.S.S.R representative. 
Government had done as well as, if not better 1 
others would have done in similar circumsta 
Difficulties in educational progress were due 
to political considerations but to multiplicit 
languages, scattered populations and the ni 
of the terrain. Mass education campaigns — 
being carried on throughout United Kingdom 
titories in Africa with the active participatio 
‘Africans as organizers. There was continuing 
provement in literacy. In the United King 
territories, many senior posts were held by inl 
tants of the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
provement in education depended on good sta 
of the secondary schools and teacher training i 
tutions. It was difficult to obtain European tea 
for those purposes because his Government 
only offer short-term contracts in view of the 
clared policy of his Government to fill as 1 
posts as possible with suitably qualified indig 
In reply to the charge of neglect of higher ec 
tion, the United Kingdom representative refe 
to the large sums which were being spent of 
universities in Africa, Asia and the West In 
and also to the scholarship schemes for educ 
in the United Kingdom. 

Other comments were made by the repres 
tives of France and of Belgium. It was stated 
education in the French territories had not 
neglected. Desert conditions and a nomadic p 
lation accounted for the low literary rate anc 
small number of schools in French Somalilanc 
French Equatorial Africa, despite difficultie 
dense forests and scattered population, great { 
ress had been made. The representative of 
gium said that his Government considered th 
had made the best use of available resource 
provide education; the figures were there to s 
the considerable progress made. 

‘The representative of the United States « 
attention to the figures on educational expendi 
in the American territories. There was reall 
disagreement between the U.S.S.R. and the ad: 
istering Powers in respect of the objectives of 
cation. There were weak spots, but the pic 
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as not as gloomy as painted by the U.S.S.R. rep- 
sentative. 

The representative of UNESCO observed that 
$ specialized agency could play an important part 
rough education in preparing the Non-Self-Gov- 
ning peoples to become self-governing. In con- 
ction with its clearing house on fundamental 
ucation, the report it had received some time ago 
| educational methods in the Soviet Union might 
of value. The work of the Committee of Ex- 
tts on literacy might also be useful, as well as 
e work of another committee on the use of 
tive languages in education. He referred to the 
lot project in Nyasaland (as well as the projects 
the Member States of China and Haiti); to the 
NESCO Mission to the war-devastated areas of 
¢ Far East, including Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak 
d North Borneo; and to the Amazon project. 
The Committee took no formal decision on the 
estion. 


INFORMATION VOLUNTARILY TRANS- 
MITTED REGARDING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SELF-GOVERNING INSTITUTIONS 


Resolution 144(I1), adopted by the General As- 
mbly on November 3, 1947, noted that some 
embers responsible for the administration of 
mn-Self-Governing Territories had already vol- 
tarily transmitted information on the develop- 
nt of self-governing institutions in the territories 
d considered that the voluntary transmission of 
sh information and its summarizing by the Sec- 
aty-General were entirely in conformity with 
2 spirit of Article 73 of the Charter and should 
stefore be duly noted and encouraged. 
Provision for the transmission of information of 
S character was made in the optional category 
the Standard Form. In the information trans- 
tted in 1948, the optional category had been 
yered in the case of the information transmitted 
Australia, Denmark, New Zealand, the Nether- 
ds and the United States, and by France for 
rocco and Tunisia. This information was in- 
ded in the Secretary-General’s summaries. 

[he representative of Colombia emphasized the 
erest of the American States in the problems of 
m-Self-Governing Territories, as shown by the 
cussions at the Bogota Conference. This interest 
s both humanitarian and economic. It was im- 
ttant that the standard of living in the Non-Self- 
Werning Territories should be raised and this 
s the social background to the political problem. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. declared that 
ticle 73 emphasized that the United Nations 
muld ensure the political, as well as the social, 
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economic and educational advancement of the peo- 
ples of Non-Self-Governing Territories. The ques- 
tion of self-government had been given a special 
patagraph in the Article and the transmission of 
information on this subject was obligatory under 
Article 73. He criticized points in the structure of 
government in West Africa and the West Indies, 
with special reference to the representation of the 
local populations in the Legislative Councils. 

In reply to a point of order, the Chairman read 
the terms of resolution 144(II) and considered 
that discussion on details of political institutions 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories was irrel- 
evant, although criticism in regard to the question 
of which Members had transmitted information 
under this resolution would be in order. 

The representative of Australia agreed that the 
Committee was competent to express the hope that 
the administering Powers would transmit political 
information. He disagreed, however, with the con- 
tention that the administering Powers could be 
criticized for not transmitting such information. 

The representatives of Belgium, France, the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands emphasized 
that they were not prepared to discuss political or 
constitutional matters affecting the relations be- 
tween the Non-Self-Governing Territories and the 
Metropolitan countries, either in the Committee or 
in any other organ of the United Nations, there 
being no obligation to transmit such information. 

The representative of Egypt pointed out that 
his Government had considered that it was neces- 
saty to receive political information. This was a 
subject, however, which had been fully discussed 
last year and any further discussion should be with- 
in the terms of the General Assembly's resolution 
144 (II). 

The representative of India considered that po- 
litical information was necessary as showing the 
means by which the ends of economic, social and 
educational advancement could be achieved. He 
regretted that the information transmitted on po- 
litical development was meagre or lacking, and also 
that a special paper had not been prepared by the 
Secretariat. He appealed to the United Kingdom 
representative to consider this question in the light 
of British tradition, by which formal arrangements 
were supplemented by the development of conven- 
tions. 

During many points in the discussions of the 
Committee, the representative of the U.S.S.R. de- 
clared that Article 73 e should be interpreted as 
an integral part of Article 73 and that, therefore, 
questions of political advancement were within the 
competence ‘of the Committee. On the other hand, 
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other representatives considered that the Commit- 
tee’s terms of reference limited it to Article 73 e 
and, therefore, to the consideration of statistical 
and other information of a technical nature relating 
to economic, social and educational conditions sub- 
ject to such limitations as security and constitu- 
tional considerations might require. The represent- 
ative of Australia emphasized that, just as Members 
administering Non-Self-Governing Territories had 
accepted the declaration of policy in Chapter XI, so 
the non-administering Members had undertaken to 
accept the obligation to respect the limitations of 
Article 73. In this he was supported by the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom. The represent- 
ative of Australia further stated that, while the dis- 
cussion of information transmitted under Article 
73 € was within the competence of the General 
Assembly, Chapter XI recognized the full authority 
of the administering Powers and their ability and 
willingness, to carry out the policies of Chapter XI 
without the need for supervision. 


d. COLLABORATION WITH THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


The General Assembly in resolution 145 (II) 
had invited the Secretary-General to enter into 
relations with the secretariats of the specialized 
agencies: to allow them to assist him with the prep- 
aration of the analyses of the information received; 
to make recommendations to the Assembly on the 
form and content of the information with a view 
to its meeting the informational needs of the 
agencies; and to bring to the Assembly's notice 
their conclusions and any supplemental information 
on conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in their fields, particularly as to the services they 
might make available to the administering Powers 
with a view to improving conditions.11 

The Committee’s discussion on collaboration 
with the specialized agencies was limited to a brief 
statement by the representative of the United 

” States pointing out that this collaboration had been 
considered frequently in the course of other dis- 
cussions. The Committee attached importance to the 
establishment of effective collaboration with the 
specialized agencies, and the representatives of 
the specialized agencies attending the meeting con- 
tributed to the discussions on the matters within 
their interests. This matter was later emphasized by 
the representative of India, who referred to docu- 
ments before the Committee showing work being 
undertaken under the auspices of the Economic 
and Social Council or by the specialized agencies 
which was of great interest to Non-Self-Govern- 
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ing Territories. The work of a special commi 
would be particularly useful if, as a result, 
needs of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
receive full consideration in the elaboration 
programs of economic and social progress, ap 
cable without regard to the question of the st; 
of the various territories and countries concert 


e. RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


As the discussions proceeded, it became c 
that, with the exception of the representative 
the U.S.S.R., a measure of common agreement | 
being reached, particularly as regards the rec 
mendations to be made to the General Assen 
concerning methods for the transmission and « 
sideration of information. A number of sug; 
tions were embodied in two working papers, | 
presented by the representative of India and 
other by the representative of the United St 
(A/593, Appendix B). 


(1) Establishment of Drafting Committee 

In a general discussion further points emer; 
and a drafting sub-committee composed of rey 
sentatives of Cuba, France, India, New Zeale 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States was appoin 
to consider all suggestions and to incorporate th 
in resolutions likely to obtain the assent of 
Committee. 

The drafting sub-committee produced texts 
four draft resolutions based on the following g 
eral considerations: 


(a) A flexible but equal time limit for the transi 
sion of information in relation to the expiration of 
administrative year in the territory concerned; 

(b) Annual information on the changing features 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, such as statistics 
progress in development programs; 

(c) Removal of any restrictions on the Secret 
General in his use of such official statistical informa' 
for purposes of evaluation and comparison as had b 
communicated to the United Nations or to the speciali 
agencies; 

(d) Full summaries and analyses every three ye 
with annual supplements in the intervening years; 

(e) Taking account both of the improved characte! 
the information transmitted and of suggestions for 
further improvement, the Standard Form to be retai 
for another year, and to be revised with the advice of 
specialized agencies; 

(f) The Special Committee, having demonstrated 
usefulness, to be continued in 1949 without any prejuc 
as to its future status; | 

(g) Relevant information transmitted under Art 
73 e and supplemental information to be placed at 


disposal of the Economic and Social Council; 


“For text of resolution, see General Assembly, p 1 
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(h) More active assistance by the specialized agencies 
the preparation of and comments on the analyses. 


The four resolutions had been adopted in the 
afting sub-committee with the affirmative votes 
all representatives, with one exception. The rep- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. voted against the first 
aft resolution and abstained from voting on the 
her three draft resolutions. 

In introducing the texts proposed by the drafting 
b-committee, the Rapporteur noted the spirit of 
mpromise which had been shown in the sub- 
mmittee and appealed to the Committee to dis- 
ss the sub-committee’s proposals in this same 
irit. The representatives of China, Egypt, New 
aland and Sweden, associating themselves with 
e Rapporteur’s remarks, said that, although the 
xts proposed did not fully meet their own wishes 
| separate points, they would support them in the 
lief that they reflected a spirit of conciliation. 
The representatives of Australia, Belgium, the 
etherlands and the United Kingdom also paid 
bute to the spirit in which the sub-committee 
d conducted its work. For their part they were 
xious to support these proposals in the same 
irit, but indicated that there were certain points 
| which they would have to move amendments 
‘fequest a division of the vote so as to make their 
ritudes clear. 

The representative of India stated that he had 
€M a party to the compromises which were re- 
cted in the draft resolutions. He wished to note, 
wever, that he remained a strong advocate of the 
tmanence of the Committee and disagreed with 
y suggestion that the Committee was concerned 
etely with questions of technique which could 
 tapidly liquidated. He had also not pressed his 
ggestions regarding a revision of the Standard 
rm since the points he had made would be 
ought to the attention of the administering 
owers, which appeared ready to provide further 
formation, including information on human 
ghts. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that the 
aft resolutions interpreted Chapter XI and the 
inctions of the Committee in a restrictive sense. 
| his opinion, the task of the Committee was to 
sist the administering Powers in fulfilling their 
ligations under the Charter. The first two res- 
utions excluded information regarding the devel- 
pment of self-government institutions and the 
articipation of their people in the administration. 
he sources of information remained limited to 
ficial sources and no provision was made for the 
sideration of petitions or for the making of 


isits to Non-Self-Governing Territories. The time 
| 
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limits for the submission of information were fur- 
ther prolonged. He said that the Committee was 
regarded as if it were a temporary organ whose 
duties would in fact terminate in 1949, although 
such a provision would be contrary to General 
Assembly resolution 146 (II), which in his opinion 
provided for the creation of a permanent organ. 
For the above reasons he could not support the 
draft resolutions. 

The representative of Colombia expressed a vital 
interest in the permanent continuation of the 
Special Committee for the purpose of examining 
information, protecting the interests of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and promoting better 
standards of living in these territories, which had 
an influence on the economy of independent coun- 
tries which were also producers of primary prod- 
ucts. 


(2) Resolution on the Transmission of Information 
under Article 73 e of the Charter 

This draft resolution, submitted by the sub-com- 
mittee, was approved by the Committee in para- 
graph by paragraph votes and the final resolution 
was approved by a vote of 14 to 1. The Committee 
rejected, by votes varying from 10 to 3, with 1 ab- 
stention, to 13 to 2, Soviet amendments designed 
to widen the obligations of Metropolitan Powers 
as regards the transmission of information on their 
respective Non-Self-Governing Territories and to 
widen the scope and powers of the Special Com- 
mittee. 

In the discussion of the draft resolution, the 
Netherlands representative placed on record his 
doubts as to the feasibility of the time limit of six 
months for the transmission of information in the 
case of the Netherlands. The United Kingdom 
representative explained that his Government was 
not prepared to submit any information under the 
optional part of the Standard Form. 

The draft resolution submitted by the Commit- 
tee to the Assembly was as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Considering that, in the light of experience, resolution 
66 (1) adopted by the General Assembly on 14 Decem- 
ber 1946 and resolutions 142 (II) and 143 (II) adopted 
by the General Assembly on 3 November 1947 require 
adaptation and amplification, 

“1. Invites the Members transmitting information 
under Article 73 e of the Charter to send to the Secretary- 
General the most recent information which is at their 
disposal, as early as possible and at the latest within a 
maximum period of six months following the expiration 
of the administrative year in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories concerned; 

“2. Recommends that the Members, in transmitting 
information on the basis of the Standard Form, should 
notify such changes in statistics and such other appre- 
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ciable changes, including the progress achieved in accord- 
ance with development programmes, as have occurred 
in the previous year and as affect the mattets covered by 
Article 73 e of the Charter, bearing in mind that informa- 
tion already furnished on a previous occasion need not 
be repeated but that reference may be made to the appro- 
priate sources; 

“3, Invites the Secretary-General to extend the use of 
supplemental information in future years and considers 
that, in order to provide a means of assessing the in- 
formation transmitted under Article 73 e, the Secretary- 
General should be authorized to include in his summaries 
and analyses, all relevant and comparable official statisti- 
cal information within the categories referred to in 
Article 73 e of the Charter which has been communicated 
to the United Nations or to the specialized agencies; 

“4, Invites the Secretary-General to prepare for the 
General Assembly, and for any special committee which 
the General Assembly may appoint: 

“(a) Full summaries and analyses of the information 
transmitted during 1949 and thereafter at three-year 
intervals, showing the progress made over the three- 
year period in respect of economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions; 

“(b) In the intervening years annual supplements, 
showing such changes in statistics and such other 
appreciable changes, including information on the 
progress achieved in accordance with development 
programmes, as have occurred in the previous year, 
together with relevant statistics for the previous two 
years, as well as analyses of different aspects of eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions to which 
attention may have been drawn in previous years; 

“(c) Annual summaries of any material which the 
Members may have voluntarily transmitted under the 
optional category of the Standard Form; 

“5. Invites the Secretary-General to distribute the 
documents referred to above as far as practicable in 
accordance with the attached schedule; 

“6. Decides that the Standard Form for the guidance 
of Members in the preparation of information should be 
retained for the coming year, but that the Secretary- 
General in communicating this form to the Members 
concerned should inform them of the comments made in 
the Special Committee in connexion with the contents 
of this form and the information received, should en- 
deavour as far as practicable to take account of these 
comments in the preparation of his summaries and 
analyses and should invite the Members concerned which 
have not hitherto provided general information forming 
the optional category of the Standard Form nevertheless 
to supply such information in relation to the geography, 
history, people of, and human rights in, the territories 
concerned,” 


(3) Resolution concerning a Special Committee on 
Information Transmitted under Article 73 e 
of the Charter 


This draft resolution, submitted by the sub-com- 
mittee, after having been approved in varying para- 
graph by paragraph votes, with a Nicaraguan 
amendment designed to make more precise the 
wording concerning the membership of countries 
transmitting information, was approved as a whole 
by a vote of 11 to 1, with 3 abstentions. The Com- 
mittee rejected by 11 votes to 1, with 2 abstentions, 
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a Soviet amendment, the effect of which w 
have been to place the Special Committee | 
permanent basis. 

The United Kingdom representative in the 
cussions on the draft resolution stated that, 
voting for the appointment of a Special Comm 
in 1949, his Government considered that the ¢ 
mittee should confine itself to the task of com 
ing a technique for the collection and transmi 
of information under Article 73. so that thi 
pointment of a further Committee would be 


necessaty. 
The draft resolution submitted by the Con 
tee to the Assembly was as follows: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Having considered the report of the Special Cor 
tee on Information transmitted under Article 73 e « 
Charter which was constituted by resolution 146 
adopted by the General Assembly on 3 November 

“1. Considers that, without prejudice as to the f 
a special committee similar to that of this year shov 
constituted to meet in 1949, composed of all the. 
bers of the United Nations which have hitherto 
mitted information in accordance with Article 73 | 
of an equal number of other Members elected b 
Fourth Committee on behalf of the General Asse 
on as wide a geographical basis as possible; 

“2. Invites this special committee to examine the 
maries and analyses of information transmitted © 
Article 73 e on the economic, social and educationa 
ditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, incl 
any papers prepared by the specialized agencies, a 
submit a report thereon for the consideration o 
General Assembly with such procedural recommend 
as it may deem fit and such substantive recommend 
as it may deem desirable relating to functional 
generally but not with respect to individual territor 

“3. Considers that the Special Committee should 
in 1949, not later than three weeks before the op 
of the regular session of the General Assembly, at a 
to be determined by the Secretary-General, and s 
conclude its work not later than one week befots 
opening of the session; 

“4. Invites the Fourth Committee to take the nec 
action in accordance with this resolution, on beh 
the General Assembly.” 


(4) Resolution concerning Liaison between | 
Economic and Social Council and the Specia 
Committee 


This resolution, submitted by the drafting 
mittee, after paragraph by paragraph votes, 
approved as a whole by 14 votes to 0, with — 
stention. It read as follows: 


“The General Assembly, 

“Having considered the report of the Special Co: 
tee on Information transmitted under Article 73 e ¢ 
Charter which was constituted by resolution 146 
adopted by the General Assembly on 3 November 
and which was authorized to establish liaison wit 
Economic and Social Council, 

“1. Invites the Secretary-General to: 

“(a) Inform any special committee which the 
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etal Assembly may appoint of decisions taken by the 
Economic and Social Council and of studies undertaken 
under its auspices which include within their scope 
economic and social conditions affecting Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; 

“(b) Place at the disposal of the Economic and 

Social Council all relevant information transmitted 
under Article 73 e and all relevant supplemental in- 
formation required for the work of the Economic and 
Social Council; 
“2. Draws the attention of the Governments responsi- 
= for the administration of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
ies to the schemes of technical assistance approved by 
2 Economic and Social Council, and invites the Sec- 
aty-General to inform any special committee which 
> General Assembly may appoint of the extent and 
ture of any such technical assistance rendered to Non- 
lf-Governing Territories at the request of Administer- 
g Members.” 


(5) Resolution on Co-operation with the 
Specialized Agencies 
After paragraph by paragraph votes (during 
hich a new text, proposed by the United King- 
m, concerning the submission of information by 
ecialized agencies to the General Assembly and 
y special committee it might appoint was ap- 
oved by 14 votes to 1, and a French amendment 
invite the “secretariats” of the specialized agencies 
tevise the Standard Form was rejected by 9 votes 
1, with 5 abstentions), the revised draft resolu- 
yn was approved as a whole by 14 votes to 0, with 
abstention. 
The draft resolution submitted by the Commit- 
é to the General Assembly read as follows: 


"The General Assembly, 

“Having considered the report of the Special Commit- 
e on Information transmitted under Article 73 e of the 
harter which was constituted by resolution 146 (II) 
lopted by the General Assembly on 3 November 1947, 
id which was authorized to avail itself of the counsel 
id assistance of the specialized agencies, 

“1. Has noted the resolution adopted by the World 
ealth Assembly and welcomes the measures being taken 
7 the World Health Organization to examine the 
ction of the Standard Form relating to public health 
id sanitation, and in other ways to provide technical 
sistance in the preparation and consideration of in- 
mation transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter. 
“Has also noted the information supplied by the 
ternational Labour Office with particular reference to 
a fatification and application of international labour 
Myentions concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories 
id to the study which is being undertaken in regard to 
- labour problems; 

“Has also noted the explanations furnished by the 
resentative of UNESCO on the services which 
SCO is providing in Non-Self-Governing Territories 
ith the consent of the Members responsible for the 
inistration of these territories; 

“2. Invites the Secretary-General to keep in close 
with the secretariats of the specialized agencies 
ith a view to seeking their counsel and assistance in 
reparation of his analyses of information transmitted 


der Article 73 e of the Charter; 
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“3. Invites the specialized agencies to examine the 
relevant sections of the Standard Form with which they 
ate specially concerned with a view to the revision of 
this form; 

“4. Invites the specialized agencies to inform any 
special committee which the General Assembly may 
appoint of the progress of any work undertaken by them 
which includes within its scope economic, social and 
educational conditions affecting Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 

“5. Further invites the appropriate specialized agencies 
to make such comments on the analyses prepared by the 
Secretary-General as they may feel will be helpful to the 
consideration of these analyses.” 


ANNEX I 


I. STANDARD FORM FOR THE GUIDANCE OF 
MEMBERS IN THE PREPARATION OF INFOR- 
MATION TO BE TRANSMITTED UNDER 
ARTICLE 73 e OF THE CHARTER” 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION (optional category) 


A. Geography 

1. Location. 

2. Area and population—with density figures and 
principal centres of population. 

3. Topography. 

4. Climate. 

B. History 
C. People 

1. Summary statement of national and ethnic com- 
position of population (with breakdown by age and 
sex), population trends, any other ethnic data (histori- 
cal or otherwise) of particular interest. 

2. Cultural heritage (religion, languages, 
customs, etc.) . 

D. Government 

1. Status of Territory. 

2. Constitution, legislative act or executive order 
providing for government. 

3. Nationality status of inhabitants. 

4, Relation of Territory to the government of the 
metropolitan country. ' 

5. Brief statement of structure and powers of terri- 
torial government including reference to participation 
of local inhabitants: 

(a) Basic structure of government, including 
local government, and organization of principal 
government departments; 

(4) Composition and role of legislative or ad- 
visory bodies; 

(c) Judiciary (structure, composition, etc.), de- 
scription of penal administration;” 

(d) The elective system: Elective offices, elec- 
tions held, qualifications of voters. 

(e) Extent of participation of indigenous and 
non-indigenous inhabitants in the administrative 
and judicial services of government and in legisla- 
tive and advisory bodies. 


social 


The Standard Form was annexed to resolution 142- 
(II), adopted by the General Assembly on November 3, 
1947. For discussions and text of resolution, see General 
Assembly, pp. 147-49. 

%This question is also dealt with under section II, G. 
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6. Any significant recent events or projected devel- 
opments with respect to the above matters. 
E. Human rights 

Civil rights protected by law. 


II. SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


A. Social problems of race and cultural relations, in- 
cluding laws safeguarding the indigenous population 
from discrimination. 

B. Labour and employment conditions 

1. Labour policy, objectives and special problems. 

2. Principal categories of wage-earners, average 
rates of wages and hours of work. 

3. Occupational organization: 

(a) Legal status of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations; 

(6) Principal employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations with size, nature of membership and system 
of organization of each. 

4. Methods of regulating employer-employee rela- 
tions and of settling industrial disputes; data regarding 
labour disputes during the year. 

5. Brief statement of principal laws and regulations 
in force in the Territory for the protection of workers; 
brief description of measures and institutions for the 
administration and enforcement of such Jaws and 
regulations. 

6. Any available information on the situation as 
regards employment and the labour supply; prevalent 
forms of seasonal employment. 

7. Migratory labour: 

(a) If migratory labourers enter the Territory in 
appreciable numbers, indicate: volume of such 
labour, source of origin, method of recruitment, 
provision for transport, distribution according to 
types of economic enterprise, and protection afforded 
to migrants with respect to length of contract, wages, 
remittances to dependents, hours of work, housing 
and social services; 

(6) If workers leave the Territory in appreciable 
numbers for employment outside its boundaries, 
indicate: volume of such labour, territories of desti- 
nation, and standards set by the territorial govern- 
ment of origin for the protection of this labour; 
problems to which the emigration of such workers 
‘give rise in their districts of origin; 

(c) Similar information required, mutatis mu- 
tandis, in respect of any considerable migratory 
movement of workers from one part of the Terri- 
tory to another. 

C. Public health and sanitation 

1. Brief statement of health problems and policies 
and the measures which are being taken to implement 
such policies. 

2. Description of health organization of the Terri- 
tory, including such items: 

(a) The public health department, its adminis- 
tration and functions; 

(4) Water supply system; and 

(c) Sewage disposal system. 

3. Expenditures for public health: 

(a) The territorial budget for public health, 
exclusive of grants-in-aid from the metropolitan 
government; 

(6) Grants-in-aid from the metropolitan govern- 
ment to the territorial government. 

4. Medical facilities, including: 


(a) Number of hospitals and hospital beds — 
vate, public, etc.) ; 

(6) Number of medical doctors, dentists, nv 
midwives and medical and veterinary practitio 
5. Facilities for training doctors, dentists, nv 

midwives, medical practitioners and other me 
personnel. 

6. Vital statistics, morbidity and mortality data: 

(a) Annual number of deaths from all « 
and the corresponding death-rate per 1,000 po: 
tion; 

(6) Annual number of births and birth-rate 
1,000 population; 

(c) Annual number of deaths under one ye 
age and infant mortality rate per 1,000 live b: 

(d) Diseases causing high morbidity (ar 
number of cases for each disease) ; 

(e) Diseases causing high mortality (ar 
number of deaths from each principal cause, 
death-rate per 100,000 population). 

7. State of nutrition of the population. 

8. Special current problems and methods 
handling them, including data on health educati 
the public. 

D. Housing conditions and programmes 
E. Welfare and relief 

1. Social insurance and assistance program 
summary information on coverage and administ! 
organization and statistics on beneficiaries anc 
penditures. 

2. Other social welfare programmes including : 
services for people in their own homes; prograi 
for protection and care of children, the aged 
handicapped; summary information on administ 
organization and statistics on expenditures: 

F. Crime statistics 
G. Description of penal administration™ 
H. Information on development programmes 


Il. EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


A. Educational policy, objectives, and special pro 

B. Organization of educational administration, it 
ing information on the degree of participation o 
inhabitants, amount and breakdown by heading 
education budget, amount of aid from metropolitan 
ernment, and the role of missionary and philantt 
organizations. 

C. School buildings and other facilities 

D. Curriculum and language or languages of im 
tion including the place of indigenous culture it 
curriculum 

E. Opportunities for higher education in the Ter 
and in the metropolitan country and abroad 

F. Adult education 

G. Vocational training and apprenticeship 

H. Summary of educational statistics 

Literacy; school enrollment in proportion to 

lation of school age; number of children en 

respectively in primary and secondary school: 

institutions of higher learning; number of te 

(local and non-local); qualifications of teacher: 

provision for training; pupil-teacher ratio; an 

capita expenditure on education. 

I. Development of cultural institutions, inchadin 


“This question is also dealt with under secti 
D5(c). 


i 
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se of such cultural institutions as the Press, cinema, 
dio, museums, etc. 
J. Specification of other information desirable: 

(a) Types of schools, from kindergarten upwards; 

(b) Text books, school libraries, canteens and 
hygiene; 

(c) Youth organizations; 

(d) Physical education; 

(e) School certificates; 

(f) School inspection; 

(g) Music and art in the schools; 

(4) Education of abnormals; 

(4) Scientific resources and research in the Terri- 
tory; 

j) Protection and development of indigenous art, 
literature and folk-lore in the Territory. 
K. Information on development programmes 


¥. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


A. Natural resources 

Brief statement of principal natural resources, de- 
veloped and undeveloped (agricultural, forestry, min- 
eral, power, etc.) indicating the relative importance of 
these various branches of economic activity. 
B. Agriculture 

1. Description of the agricultural administrative 
organization, including forestries, fisheries and animal 
husbandry, including such items as budgets, size of 
staff, functions. 

2. Land utilization: the relative importance of 
arable land, pastures, meadows, forest, etc. 

3. Crop production: 
(az) Areas in principal crops; 
(4) Production in principal crops; 
(c) Prices in the Territories concerned. 

4, Livestock: 

(a) Numbers; 

(6) Production of principal livestock products 
(meat, dairy products, etc.). 

5. Forestry: brief statement of types of forests, 
areas exploited, reserves, and production. 

6. Fisheries: brief statement on fisheries resources 
and production. 

7. Conservation practices and policies in respect to 
soil, forestries, and fisheries. 

8. Study of agricultural techniques including: 

(a) Types of soil; 

(6) Water supply; 

(c) Irrigation and drainage systems; 

(d) Use of agricultural machinery; 

(e) Application of organic and inorganic fer- 
tilizers; 

(f) Animal and plant breeding and selection; 

(g) Control of plant and animal pests and 
diseases. 

9. Agricultural education and research: 

(a) Types and numbers of agricultural schools; 

(6) Experiment and demonstration stations; 

(c) Organization of agricultural advisory services. 
10. Land tenure: 

| (a) Laws, regulations and policies affecting land 
mee tenure; 

(6) Types of tenure; 

(c) Statements of area and type of land held by: 
indigenous inhabitants (individual or communal), 
the government, non-indigenous inhabitants (by 
country of origin). 


; 


11. Agricultural credit, organization and facilities, 
including types of credit (public, private or co-opera- 
tive). 

12. Agricultural marketing, organizations and facilities. 
: 1B. Agricultural development programmes and pol- 
icies: 

(4) Progress during the year of development 
programmes already in operation; 

(6) Proposed plan for economic development, 
public and private; 

(¢) Method of financing development programmes. ~ 

C. Industry 

1. Mining: 

(4) Administrative organization of the depart- 
ment of mines, including the department of geology, 
staff, budget; 

(6) Mining organization; regulations relating to 
prospecting licenses and to concessions; 

(c) Production; mineral and petroleum products. 
2. Power production (hydro-electric and other 

generating stations). 

3. Refineries and manufactures: 

(4) Food (sugar, distilleries, rice, oil, canning 
factories) ; 

(6) Iron works (casting, steel, aluminum, etc.) ; 

(¢) Chemical factories; 

(d) Textile factories; 

(e) Manufactures and various other industries. 
4, Handicrafts: 

(a) Type of chief handicrafts, village industries; 

() State Aid (grants, etc.) ; Credit Societies. 

5. Development plans for mineral and industrial 
production; details of plans and their financing; an- 
nual progress of plans in process of execution. 

D. Standard of living 

1. Territorial income figures and, if possible, per 
capita income and statement of distribution of income. 

2. Table of retail prices of principal items of con- 
sumption. 

E. Communications and transport 

Summary statement of existing facilities in the 
following categories: posts, telephone, telegraph and 
cable, radio, roads, bridlepaths and tracks; railroads, 
air transport, civil air fields, meteorological services, 
inland waterways, ports and shipping. 

F. Public finance 

1. Type of currency. 

2. Government expenditures and revenues by cate- 
gory. 

3. Taxation (including tax rates for individuals 
and corporations). 

4. Public debt. 

G. Banking and credit 

Brief statement of banking and credit facilities avail- 
able in the Territory and the bank rates. 
H. International trade 


1. Imports and exports by quantity and value. 

2. Direction of trade. 

3. Customs regulations and tariff structure. 

4. Import and export restrictions. 

5. Commercial agreements entered into during the 
year. 


I. Development programmes 

1. Progress, during the year, of development pro- 
grammes already in operation. 

2. Proposed plans for economic development. 


= 


3. Method of financing development programmes. 
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V. PICTORIAL MATERIAL (#f available) 


NOTES RELATING TO THE STANDARD FORM AS A WHOLE 


1. In cases where, under the provisions of any general 
convention on any economic, social or educational sub- 
ject, information is transmitted to a central international 
agency by Member States parties to such convention, the 
transmission of a copy of such information to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations would be considered 
as applicable in discharge of the obligation under Article 
73 e in respect of that subject. It is also to be hoped that 
international bodies requiring information on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, including those to which reports 
are made under international conventions, will co-operate 
as may be necessary and desired in order that their in- 
formational needs may be satisfied through the informa- 
tion, including supplemental data, supplied under Article 
73 e to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. Wherever relevant information exists in published 
form, there would be no need for the Government to re- 
produce that information; a chapter and page reference 
to the publication in question (with communication of 
the publication itself, where necessary) would suffice. 

3. Information already furnished on a previous oc- 
casion need not be repeated. 

4, Whenever possible, statistics should be classified 
under indigenous and non-indigenous. : 

5. Whenever possible, information should be so classi- 
fied as to show the manner in which the different ele- 
ments of the population, indigenous and non-indigenous, 
are affected, and, in particular, whether, in law or ad- 
ministrative practice, there is any discrimination based on 
race, colour or religion. 


ANNEX II 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO EXAMINE INFORMATION 
TRANSMITTED UNDER ARTICLE 73 e 

OF THE CHARTER 


MEMBERS TRANSMITTING INFORMATION 
AUSTRALIA: 


Representative W.D. Forsyth 


BELGIUM: 
Representative 


DENMARK: 
Representative 
FRANCE: 


Representative 


NETHERLANDS: 


Representative 
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P. Ryckmans 


H. Lannung (Rapporteur) 


R. Garreau 


J. W. de Stoppelaar 


NEW ZEALAND: 


Representative 


J. S. Reid 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


Representative 


J. Fletcher-Cooke 


UNITED STATES: 


Representative 


CHINA: 
Representative 


COLOMBIA: 
Representative 


CUBA: 
Representative 


EGYPT: 
Representative 


INDIA: 
Representative 


NICARAGUA: 
Representative 


SWEDEN: 


Representative 


U.S.S.R. 
Representative 


Benjamin Gerig 


ELECTED MEMBERS 
Cheng Paonan (Chairman) 
B. Gutierrez (Vice-Chairman) 


L. Valdes-Roig 
G. Perez-Cisneros (/ater) 


Taha el Sayed Nasr 


B. Shiva Rao 
I. D. Lifschitz 
Sven Grafstr6m 


A. G. Kulagenkov 


VI. The International Trusteeship System 


A. CHARTER PROVISIONS’ FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


The basic objectives of the International Trustee- 
hip System are: 

(a) to further international peace and security; 

(b) to promote the political, economic, social 
nd educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
ae Trust Territories, and their progressive develop- 
1ent towards self-government or independence as 
vay be appropriate to the particular circumstance 
f each Territory and its peoples and the freely 
xpressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as 
aay be provided by the terms of each Trusteeship 
\greement; 

(c) to encourage respect for human rights and 
ot fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
On as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
ncourage recognition of the interdependence of 
1e peoples of the world; and 

(d) to ensure equal treatment in social, eco- 
omic and commercial matters for all Members of 
1e United Nations and their nationals, and also 
qual treatment for the latter in the administration 
f justice, without prejudice to the attainment of 
1e foregoing objectives. 

The Trusteeship System applies to such terri- 
ries in the following categories as may be placed 
lereunder by means of individual Trusteeship 
greements: 


(a) Territories held under Mandate; 

(b) Territories which may be detached from 
lemy states as a result of the Second World War; 
id 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
stem by states responsible for their administra- 
on. 


The terms of Trusteeship for each territory to be 
laced under the Trusteeship System, including any 
teration or amendment, are to be agreed upon by 
le states directly concerned, including the Manda- 
ty Power in the case of territories held under 
fandate by a Member of the United Nations. 
hey must be approved by the General Assembly 
in the case of strategic areas, by the Security 
ouncil. Each Trusteeship Agreement includes the 
tms under which the Trust Territory is to be 


administered and designates the authority which 
will exercise the administration of the Trust Terri- 
tory. Such authority is called the Administering 
Authority and may be one or more states or the 
United Nations itself. 

In any Trusteeship Agreement there may be 
designated a strategic area or areas which may in- 
clude part or all of the Trust Territory to which 
the Agreement applies. All functions of the United 
Nations relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of Trusteeship Agreements 
and of their alteration or amendment, are exercised 
by the Security Council. The objectives of the 
Trusteeship System apply equally to the peoples of 
strategic areas. In performing its functions relating 
to political, economic, social and educational mat- 
ters in the strategic areas, the Security Council, it 
is provided by the Charter, is, subject to the con- 
ditions of the Trusteeship Agreements and without 
prejudice to security considerations, to avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council. 

It is the duty of the Administering Authority to 
ensure that the Trust Territory plays its part in the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
To this end the Administering Authority may make 
use of volunteer forces, facilities and assistance 
from the Trust Territory in carrying out its obliga- 
tions towards the Security Council, as well as for 
local defence and the maintenance of law and 
order within the Trust Territory. 

The functions of the United Nations with regard 
to Trusteeship Agreements for all areas not desig- 
nated as strategic, including the approval of the 
terms of the Trusteeship Agreements and of their 
alteration or amendment, are exercised by the 
General Assembly. The Trusteeship Council, oper- 
ating under the authority of the General Assembly, 
assists the General Assembly in carrying out these 
functions. 


*The main provisions are contained in Chapter XII, 
Articles 75-85, which establishes an International 
Trusteeship System; and Chapter XIII, Articles 86-91, 
which defines the composition, functions and powers, 
voting and procedure of the Trusteeship Council. Other 
provisions are to be found in Articles 7, 18, 98 and 101 
of the Charter. 
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B. CHARTER PROVISIONS FOR THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council consists of the follow- 
ing Members of the United Nations: 

(a) Those Members administering Trust Ter- 
ritories; : 

(b) Such of those permanent members of the 
Security Council as are not administering Trust 
Territories; and 

(c) As many other Members, elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly, as may be 
necessary to ensure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those Members of the United Nations 
which administer Trust Territories and those which 
do not. 

Each member of the Trusteeship Council desig- 
nates one specially qualified person to represent it 
therein. 

The principal functions and powers of the 
Trusteeship Council, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, are: 

(a) to consider reports submitted by the Ad- 
ministering Authority; 

(b) to accept petitions and examine them in 
consultation with the Administering Authority; 

(c) to provide for periodic visits to the respec- 
tive Trust Territories at times agreed upon with 
the Administering Authority; and 


(d) to take these and other actions in confor 
ity with the terms of the Trusteeship Agreemer 

One of the functions of the Trusteeship Cour 
is to formulate a questionnaire on the politi 
economic, social and educational advancement 
the inhabitants of each Trust Territory, on | 
basis of which the Administering Authority 
each Trust Territory within the competence of 
General Assembly is to make an annual report 
the General Assembly. 

The voting and procedure of the Trustees 
Council are defined as follows: 

Each member of the Trusteeship Council — 
one vote. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council 
made by a majority of the members present ¢ 
voting. 

The Trusteeship Council adopts its own rules 
procedure, including the method of selecting 
President. The Trusteeship Council meets as 
quired in accordance with its rules, which inch 
provision for the convening of meetings on 
request of a majority of its members. 

The Trusteeship Council is to avail itself, wl 
appropriate, of the assistance of the Economic ¢ 
Social Council and of the specialized agencies 
regard to matters with which they are respectiy 
concerned. 


C. TRUST TERRITORIES 


The following Non-Self-Governing Territories 
have been placed under the International Trustee- 
ship System by the Members of the United Nations 
responsible for their administration. All these terri- 


Agreement approved 


Administering Trust by the 
Authority Territory General Assembly 
Australia New Guinea" | 
Belgium Ruanda-Urundi* 
France Cameroons under 
French Admin- 
istration® 
France Togoland under 
French. Admin- 
istration” 
New Zealand Western Samoa* Dec. 13,1946 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


Cameroons under 
British Admin- 
istration® 

Togoland under 
British Admin- 
istration” 

Tanganyika” 


tories were formerly administered under Mand 
of the League of Nations. The following are 

Administering Authorities as designated in 

Trusteeship Agreements: 


Agreement appro 


Administering Trust by the — 
Authority Territory General Asseml 
United Kingdom, Nauru*® November 1, 1 


New Zealand 
and Australia 
(administered by 
Australia ) Agreement appro 
by the 

Strategic Area Security Coum 
Trust Territory of April 2, 1947 

the Pacific 

Islands (Mar- 

shalls, Marianas 
eee) Sette and Carolines)* 

"For texts of these agreements, see Yearbook of 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 188-205. 

“For text of this agreement, see p. 788. 

“For text of this agreement, see Yearbook of 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 398-400, 


United States 


The International Trusteeship System 


ead 


D. MEMBERSHIP, OFFICERS AND SESSIONS OF THE 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


1. Membership 


The membership of the Trusteeship Council was 
teased by two (Costa Rica, Philippines) as a 
ult of the entry into force, on July 18, 1947, of 
: Trusteeship Agreement for the Trust Territory 
the Pacific Islands. In this Agreement, the 
ited States of America was designated as the 
Iministering Authority and, in consequence, its 
tus in the Trusteeship Council changed from 
it of a non-administering member to that of an 
ministering member. In order to preserve the 
gal representation of administering and non- 
ministering members in the Trusteeship Council 
wided for in Article 86, paragraph 1 c, of the 
arter, the General Assembly had to elect two 
ditional members. The Assembly, at its 109th 
Mary meeting, on November 13, 1947, elected 
sta Rica and the Philippines as members of the 
uncil, 

As a result, the composition of the Council 
ring its second and third sessions was as follows: 
mbers administering Trust Territories: 


Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, United 

Kingdom, and United States. 

mbers mentioned by name in Article 23 of the 
Charter (i.e., permanent members of the Security 
Council) and not administering Trust Territories: 

China and the U.S.S.R. 

mbers elected by the General Assembly: 

Costa Rica (until December 31, 1950), Iraq (until 


December 31, 1949), Mexico (until December 31, 
1949) and Philippines (wmtil December 31, 1950). 


2. Officers 


Francis B. Sayre (United States) and Sir Carl 
August Berendsen (New Zealand) continued to 
serve as President and Vice-President, respectively, 
until the opening of the third session on June 16, 
1948, when Liu Chieh (China) and Sir Alan Burns 
(United Kingdom) were elected President and 
Vice-President, respectively. The two last-men- 
tioned were to continue in office until their respec- 
tive successors were elected at the regular session 
due to be held in June 1949. 


3. Sessions and Meetings” 


The Council held the following meetings and 
sessions during the period covered by the present 
Yearbook (all of them at Lake Success) : 


Second Session 


First Part (1st to 18th meetings) Nov. 20-Dec. 16, 1947 
Second Part (19th to 35th meetings )Feb. 18-Mar. 10, 1948 
Third Part (36th to 46th meetings) Apr. 21-May 5, 1948 


Third Session 


(1st to 43rd meetings) June 16-Aug. 5, 1948 


E. ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONS 


. Changes in the Rules of Procedure 


At the seventh meeting of the second session, on 
cember 2, 1947, the Council considered the 
ent to which its rules of procedure might need 
ification as the result of its approval (during 
: fourth meeting of the second session (T/P.V.- 
), of the report of the Joint Committee of the 
onomic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
uncil on arrangements for co-operation in deal- 
¥ with matters of common concern. It was found 
it the report necessitated changes in only two 
€s: an amendment of rule 3 to provide for the 


calling of a special session of the Trusteeship 
Council at the request of the Economic and Social 
Council, and an amendment to rule 8 to provide 
for the communication to the Economic and Social 
Council of the provisional agenda for each session 
of the Trusteeship Council.® 

In addition to these two changes necessitated by 


5A more detailed account than that in the following 
pages of the matters discussed by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil during the period under review is to be found in 
the United Nations Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Nos. 2-25, Vol. 
IV, Nos. 1-12 and Vol. V, Nos. 1-7. 

®See pp. 731-33; see also Economic and Social Council, 
pp. 510-12. 
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the acceptance of the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee, the Trusteeship Council also modified the fol- 
lowing of its rules of procedure during its second 
session: 

(1) Rule 85, At the fourth meeting of the sec- 
ond session (T/P.V.31) the representative of Bel- 
gium stated, in connection with the consideration 
of petitions received by the Council, that he wished 
to draw the Council’s attention to the danger that 
existed of receiving petitions too easily. The Coun- 
cil not only might find itself being swamped by 
inconsequential petitions, but the dignity and 
importance of the Council might be prejudiced by 
its examination of certain questions placed before 
it under the guise of petitions. He, therefore, sup- 
ported by the representative of the United King- 
dom, proposed that the Council’s rules of procedure 
should be amended so as to give the Secretariat the 
power to exclude from the Council’s agenda those 
petitions which were clearly outside the Council’s 
competence. He also suggested that the Secretariat 
should be given the task of making a study of the 
constitutional practice of democracies on the ques- 
tion of petitions, 

The representatives of Mexico, Iraq, China and 
Costa Rica, on the other hand, urged that it was 
the duty of the Council to examine petitions even 
though some of them might seem or prove to be 
irrelevant. The consideration of petitions, they 
considered, was a very important function of the 
Council which it could not delegate to another 
organ of the United Nations, such as the Secre- 
tariat, without violating the Charter. At the present 
stage of development of the Trusteeship System, it 
was urged, it was of the utmost importance to safe- 
guard the integrity of the right of petition. The 
contents of these petitions were of secondary im- 
portance. A number of representatives also ex- 
pressed the view that the Council had not yet been 
called upon to deal with an excessively large num- 
ber of petitions, and the problem was therefore not 
yet one of great practical importance. The repre- 
sentative of France suggested that the Council 
might more appropriately entrust its ad hoc com- 
mittee on petitions’ than the Secretariat with the 
task of screening petitions. 

At the seventh meeting (T/P.V.34) the Coun- 
cil considered a proposal of the Secretariat to 
amend rule 85 of the rules of procedure so as to 
relieve the Secretary-General of the obligation of 
circulating to all the members of the Council 
petitions which were “manifestly inconsequential”. 
The President pointed out that such a limitation 
was contained in rule 24 of the rules of procedure 
concerning communications not classed as petitions, 


and that the Secretariat felt that a like provisi 
in the case of petitions would be useful. After co 
siderable discussion the Council agreed to a Me: 
can proposal that the Secretary-General should n 
be required to circulate petitions which were “ma 
ifestly inconsequential’. A list of such petitio 
with a summary of their contents, should, howeys 
be communicated to all the members and t 
original documents should be submitted to # 
Trusteeship Council for its final disposition. Ru 
85 was amended accordingly. 

(2) Rule 80 bis. At the seventh meeting, als 
(T/P.V.34) the representative of the United Stat 
proposed a modification of the rules concerning t 
granting of oral hearings to petitioners. To wait 
give a petitioner the right to present his case un 
after the Council had met, he stated, would oft 
make it very difficult for the petitioner to mal 
the necessary atrangements to appear before tl 
Trusteeship Council. The representative of 1 
United States therefore suggested that a standif 
committee of the Council, possibly including tl 
President, should be authorized between sessio: 
of the Council to decide whether the right to pr 
sent his case orally should be granted to a pet 
tioner. 

The representative of Belgium, supported by tl 
representative of the United Kingdom, propos 
that the President, in agreement with the Admi 
istering Authority, should be authorized to infor 
a petitioner that the Council would grant him < 
oral hearing. The representative of Belgium su, 
gested at the fourteenth meeting of the Counci 
second session (T/P.V.41) that the objections | 
the Administering Authority should be taken in 
account only if the latter considered that the 
were “substantial reasons” why a petitioner shou 
not be informed, before the Council convened, th 
he could present his case orally. 

On the basis of these suggestions, the Counc 
by 7 votes to 0 adopted a new tule (80 bis 
authorizing the President of the Trusteeship Cou! 
cil, through the Secretary-General, to inform 
petitioner that the Council would grant him 
hearing at such time and place as the Presidet 
may name. Before communicating such inform: 
tion to the petitioner the President should inqui 
of the Administering Authority concerned wheth’ 
there were substantial reasons why the matt 
should first be discussed by the Council. If th 
Administering Authority considered that such sul 
stantial reasons existed the matter would be le 
for the Council itself to decide. 


7See rule 90 of Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeshi 
Council (T/1/Rev.1). ‘ 
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(3) Rule 99, The visiting mission to Western 
amoa® had experienced certain difficulties in 
etermining the proper procedure and timing for 
he release and publication of its report. The Coun- 
il at the fourteenth meeting of its second session 
T/P.V.41) decided to revise rule 99 so as to 
rovide more detailed guidance for future missions. 
\fter considerable discussion it was agreed unani- 
iously that each visiting mission should submit to 
ne Trusteeship Council a report on its visit, a copy 
f which should be promptly and, as a rule, simul- 
ineously transmitted to the Administering Author- 
y and to each other member of the Trusteeship 
jouncil. The mission, the revised rule provides 
utther, may authorize the Secretary-General to 
elease its report in such form and at such date as 
- may deem appropriate. The Council itself would 
ubsequently determine whether and in what form 
nd at what date the report should be published.® 


2. Procedure for the Examination of 
Annual Reports 


The Council, during its second session, con- 
idered the procedure to be followed in the exam- 
nation of annual reports so as to discharge most 
ffectively its obligation under Article 87 a of the 
Jharter, dealing with consideration of annual re- 
jorts submitted by the Administering Authorities. 

The Council had before it a memorandum pre- 
ated by the Secretariat (T/94), in which it was 
roposed that small working groups should be 
ormed from among the members of the Council 
yho would become experts in certain lines of 
xamination and would thereby assist the’ Council 
no the orderly examination of annual reports. A 
imilar procedure had been followed by the 
fermanent Mandates Commission of the League 
f Nations. 

In the course of the Council’s discussion (T/P.V.- 
5, T/SR.57 and 58), the representatives of the 
a States, France, China, Mexico and the Phil- 

pines supported the suggestion that groups of 

presentatives should be assigned to make a thor- 
ugh study of certain particular sections of reports. 
‘hey stressed that the appointment of such groups 
yould in no way prevent all members of the 
frusteeship Council from requesting information 
nd presenting comments on any subject in which 
ey were interested. 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium and 
he United Kingdom, on the other hand, did not 
hink it advisable to establish specialized commit- 
ees within the Trusteeship Council. Unlike the 
I 
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Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations, it was stated, the members of the 
Trusteeship Council were not experts, but repre- 
sentatives of states bound by instructions from their 
governments. The procedure followed by the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission was therefore not 
likely to prove profitable in the case of the Trustee- 
ship Council. It was also stated that certain ques- 
tions could not be isolated from the reports as a 
whole; such questions could only be studied profit- 
ably in the light of the general conditions prevail- 
ing in a particular territory. If some degree of 
specialization were desired, it would be preferable 
to assign working groups to consider reports from 
certain territories. Ineany event, each report should 
be examined as a whole. 

At the 31st meeting of its second session on 
March 5, 1948 (T/SR.58), the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil considered a draft resolution submitted by the 
representative of the United States, which, with 
certain amendments proposed by the representa- 
tives of China and the Philippines, was adopted by 
a vote of 5 to 0, with the representatives of 
Australia, Belgium, the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand abstaining from voting. 

The resolution adopted by the Council (31 (II) ) 
ptovided, inter alia, that a general discussion of 
each report as a whole should precede a more 
detailed examination of the report. It also provided 
that small groups of members should be specially 
assigned to study, in particular detail, one or more 
of the four broad fields (political, economic, social 
and educational advancement) indicated in Article 
76 b of the Charter. Such small working groups, in 
addition to invoking the aid of the Secretariat, 
might also avail themselves of the assistance of 
specialized agencies and of such other information 
as might be available to the Council through peti- 
tions, reports of visiting missions, results of special 
investigations or inquiries, and previous reports to 
the Permanent Mandates Commission (of the 
League of Nations) and to the Council. 

The following groups were accordingly assigned 
by the President during the second session to serve 
during the Council’s consideration of annual reports 
at the third session: 


Political Advancement: 
China, France and New Zealand. 
Economic Advancement: 
Belgium, Costa Rica and the United Kingdom. 
Social Advancement: 
Australia, Iraq and Mexico. 
Educational Advancement: 
The Philippines, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


~ 8See pp. 761-63. 
"For text of revised rules, see pp. 787-88. 
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At the opening of its third session (T/SR.75 ) 
it was agreed that the Council should not resolve 
itself into separate groups for the consideration of 
the annual reports. There was no need, it was 
agreed, even for the gfoups to meet informally; 
it would be sufficient for the individual members 
of each group to undertake individual studies of 
the field assigned to the group, while the reports 
would be examined in full session. d 

As the representative of the U.S.S.R. had not 
been present during the Council’s second session 
when the assignments had been made, the Presi- 
dent asked him whether he would like to be asso- 
ciated with any particular group. The representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. replied that his delegation 
considered that a division of the Council into 
small groups would only delay the Council’s work. 
It would be simpler and wiser for all representatives 
to study all aspects of every report in detail. 


3. Relations with the Security Council 


A Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of 
the Pacific Islands—a strategic area under the 
administration of the United States—was approved 
by the Security Council on April 2, 1947, and it 
entered into force on July 18, 1947. 

In view of the terms of Article 13 of this Agree- 
ment’? the Trusteeship Council, at the eighteenth 
meeting of its second session (T/P.V.45), con- 
sidered the question of its responsibilities under 
Article 83, paragraph 3, of the Charter in respect 
of strategic areas under Trusteeship. The repre- 
sentative of Australia presented a draft resolution 
that the President of the Trusteeship Council 
should be requested to consult with the President 
of the Security Council with a view to assuring 
that, before the Security Council makes a final 
decision on the arrangements to be made concern- 
ing the functions of the Trusteeship Council in 
respect of strategic areas under Trusteeship in rela- 
tion to the political, social, economic and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants, the responsi- 
bilities of the Trusteeship Council be fully taken 
into account. 

The representative of New Zealand, supported 
by the representative of the Philippines, expressed 
the view that it was not appropriate to take such 
a step. He considered that under Article 83 of the 
Charter the Trusteeship Council had no responsibil- 
ity whatever for taking any initiative in regard to 
strategic areas under Trusteeship. The whole of 
that responsibility rested with the Security Council, 
although there was a duty incumbent upon the 
Security Council to avail itself of the assistance of 
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the Trusteeship Council in certain matters. TI 
initiative, however, he asserted, must come fro 
the Security Council. 

The representative of Australia, France, Belgiui 
the United States and Iraq, on the other han 
expressed the view that the Trusteeship Coun 
had certain definite responsibilities in relation 
strategic areas under Trusteeship. The Trusteesh 
Council, it was stated, fulfilled the same functio: 
as regards strategic territories and non-strateg 
territories, the difference being only that in ot 
case the Trusteeship Council informed the Genet 
Assembly and in the other the Security Counc 
and that it might be forbidden to visit certain pat 
of strategic areas. If the Trusteeship Council, mor 
over, had no responsibilities as regards strateg 
areas, it was pointed out, there would be no reasc 
why the United States should be represented on th 
Council as an Administrative Authority. 

At the suggestion of the representative of Ite 
the representative of Australia amended his pr 
posal so as to provide for the appointment of 
committee of three, to be composed of the Pres 
dent and two other members of the Council. TI 
amended resolution was then adopted by a vote 
9 to 0, with 1 abstention (resolution 10(II) ). 

In the meantime, the Security Council referre 
the matter to its Committee of Experts, whic 
presented a preliminary report to the Securit 
Council on January 12, 1948. 

A majority of the Committee of Experts recon 
mended the adoption by the Security Council of 
draft resolution by which in essence the Trustes 
ship Council would be requested: (1) to perfort 
in accordance with its own procedures, on beha 
of the Security Council, the functions specified i 
Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter relating to th 
political, economic, social and educational advance 
ment of the inhabitants of strategic areas, subje 
to the terms of the relevant Trusteeship Agree 
ments and to considerations of security; (2) t 
send to the Security Council, one month befor 
forwarding it to the Administering Authority cor 
cerned, a copy of the questionnaire formulated i 
respect of a strategic area and of any amendment 
thereof; (3) to examine and report to the Securit 
Council on all reports and petitions received i 
respect of strategic areas; and (4) to submit to th 
Security Council its reports and recommendation 
on political, economic, social and educational mat 
ters affecting strategic areas." 

Preliminary consideration was given to th 


report of the Committee of Experts by the Securit 


For text of Agreement, see Yearbook of the Unite 
Nations, 1946-47, pp. 398-400. 
“See Security Council, pp. 490-92. 
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ouncil on June 18, 1948, when it was decided to 
point a committee, consisting of the President 
ad the representatives of Belgium and the Ukrain- 
n S.S.R., to confer with the committee established 
y the Trusteeship Council. On receipt of the 
vitation, the President of the Trusteeship Council 
spointed the representatives of Mexico and New 
ealand to the committee of the Trusteeship Coun- 
| (see T/SR.77). A joint meeting of the two com- 
ittees was held on June 22, 1948, and, after an 
change of views on the Fo pore stig: of the 
rusteeship Council in connection with the politi- 
i, economic, social and educational advancement 
the inhabitants of Trust Territories, the Presi- 
ant of the Security Council invited the President 
the Trusteeship Council to ascertain the views of 
ie Trusteeship Council in regard to the draft reso- 
tion recommended by the Committee of Experts. 
The matter was taken up by the Trusteeship 
ouncil at the ninth and tenth meetings of its third 
ssion, on June 25 and 28, 1948. The majority of 
e Council's members thought the arrangements 
isaged in the draft resolution recommended by 
e Committee of Experts to be generally satis- 
ctory. The representative of the U.S.S.R., however, 
pressed the view that the resolution establishing 
committee of the Trusteeship Council to confer 
ith a committee of the Security Council was con- 
ary to Articles 83 and 85 of the Charter. The 
usteeship Council, in his opinion, had no right 
discuss the whole question until it had been 
ttled by the Security Council. 
As regards the draft resolution recommended by 
e Security Council’s Committee of Experts, the 
presentative of the U.S.S.R. stated that it was 
acceptable because it was contrary to the Charter. 
= considered that it was the right and duty of the 
curity Council to carry out in respect of strategic 
sas the functions exercised by the General Assem- 
y and the Trusteeship Council in respect of non- 
ategic areas. The Security Council therefore could 
t delegate to the Trusteeship Council the func- 
ns specified in Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter 
t could only avail itself of the assistance of the 
usteeship Council in certain specific instances. 
tegards the questionnaire, in particular, the rep- 
entative of the U.S.S.R. expressed the view that 
> Security Council itself should draw up a ques- 
Mnaire for strategic areas. The views of the 
ority and of the minority were communicated 
the committee of the Security Council at a sec- 
d joint meeting of the two committees held on 
y 22, 1948. 


4. Relations with the Economic and 
Social Council and with Specialized 
Agencies 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
Trusteeship Council at its first session,’ a commit- 
tee consisting of the representatives of France, Iraq 
and the United States had been appointed to con- 
fer with a similar committee of the Economic and 
Social Council to discuss arrangements for co-opera- 
tion in dealing with matters of common concern. 

The committee joined with the committee of 
the Economic and Social Council, which consisted 
of its President and the representatives of India 
and Venezuela. The joint committee held two 
meetings during August 1947, and submitted a 
report (E&T/C.1/2/Rev.1) to both Councils con- 
taining a number of detailed recommendations 
regarding methods of co-operation between the 
two Councils. The committee recommended among 
other things that the Economic and Social Council, 
while fully empowered to make recommendations 
or studies of general application on economic and 
social problems, should not single out Trust Terri- 
tories for special recommendations, except with the 
concurrence of the Trusteeship Council; and, sec- 
ondly, that all petitions to organs of the United 
Nations (such as petitions on human rights or the 
status of women) emanating from or relating to 
Trust Territories should be dealt with in the first 
instance by the Trusteeship Council, which should 
subsequently seek the assistance of the appropriate 
commission of the Economic and Social Council 
regarding those parts of such petitions which con- 
cerned them. 

The Committee also recommended that the 
President of either Council be specially informed 
of the date and place of the first meeting of each 
session held by the other Council and that he should 
likewise be informed of the provisional agenda for 
each session. The President of either Council—or 
his representative—should be given the privilege 
of participating in the discussion by the other of 
mattets of special concern to his Council. The 
President of either Council should also be sent 
copies of all general documents emanating from 
the other Council. As regards the calling of special 
sessions, the Economic and Social Council’s rules 
accord to the Trusteeship Council the privilege of 
calling a special session of the former Council, with 
the agreement of its President. The Committee 
recommended that the Trusteeship Council extend 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
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a similar privilege to the Economic and Social 
Council. : 

The report of the joint committee was to come 
into effect when it had been approved by both 
Councils. It was approved by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil without discussion at the fourth meeting of its 
second session, on November 26, 1947 (T/P.V.31). 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
Trusteeship Council at its first session, a committee 
consisting of the representatives of Australia and 
Mexico had been appointed to join, with respect 
to clauses concerning the Trusteeship Council, the 
representatives of the Economic and Social Council 
in any future negotiations with inter-governmental 
organizations to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. This committee participated 
in the negotiations which led to the conclusion of 
agreements between the United Nations and, 
respectively, the World Health Organization, the 
International Telecommunication Union, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

The committee’s report (T/50) on its partici- 
pation in the negotiations was approved by the 
Trusteeship Council at the fourth meeting of its 
second session on November 25, 1947 (T/P.V.31). 

At the 34th meeting of its third session on July 
28, 1948 (T/SR.107), the President appointed the 
representatives of France and Iraq to the commit- 
tee for a further period of one year. 

During its sixth session in March 1948 the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council adopted resolution 122- 
(VI)C calling upon the Secretary-General to 
initiate studies, and to collect and disseminate in- 
formation and reports, concerning social welfare 
administration, social services in relation to rural 
welfare, training of social welfare personnel, and 
child welfare in under-developed areas and terri- 
tories. In so far as such studies might be carried 
out in relation to conditions in Trust Territories, 
the Secretary-General was enjoined by the resolu- 
tion to consult with and obtain the concurrence of 
the Trusteeship Council.1* 

The resolution was considered by the Trusteeship 
Council at the eighteenth and nineteenth meetings 
of its third session, on July 7 and 8 (T/SR.91, 92). 

The representative of Iraq proposed a draft reso- 
lution (see T/SR.91, p. 9) which provided that the 
Trusteeship Council (1) note the Economic and 
Social Council’s resolution, (2) welcome the efforts 
to promote in Trust Territories the social ameliora- 
tion of the inhabitants, (3) note that the informa- 
tion required might be available in the annual 
reports on Trust Territories from the Administer- 
ing Authorities and in other official documents, 
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and,(4) invite the Secretary-General, if such i 
formation be insufficient for the purposes of t 
Economic and Social Council’s resolution, to su 
mit for the consideration of the Trusteeship Cou 
cil such additional questions as might seem to | 
desirable in the Council’s annual questionnaire. 

The representatives of France, China and Me 
ico thought this resolution acceptable. The rept 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the Unit 
States and Australia, however, expressed the vie 
that the Economic and Social Council’s resoluti 
was difficult to interpret, as it had not yet be 
implemented. For the time being the Trusteesh 
Council should therefore merely note the Econom 
and Social Council’s resolution and take no furth 
action. To this end the representative of the Unit 
States proposed to amend the Iraqi resolution 
deleting all but the first paragraph. 

The representative of the Philippines, consid 
ing that the Council should adopt a more positi 
attitude than merely noting the Economic a 
Social Council’s resolution, proposed to amend t 
last two paragraphs of the Iraqi resolution (see J 
SR.92, p.8) to the effect that the Trusteeship Cou 
cil assure the Economic and Social Council of 
full co-operation in every possible way in the p: 
motion of the implementation of the objectives 
the Economic and Social Council’s resolution a 
invite the Secretary-General to act as envisaged 
that resolution. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., supported 
the representative of Costa Rica, expressed the vi 
that it was the obligation of the Trusteeship Cot 
cil to co-operate in every possible way with t 
Economic and Social Council to ameliorate the e 
nomic and social conditions of all peoples. ] 
therefore proposed an amendment to the Ir 
resolution providing that the Trusteeship Coun 
ask the Economic and Social Council to include 
its program of work studies of the living conditic 
of the population of the Trust Territories. Expla 
ing his proposal, the representative of the U.SS 
stated that the Trusteeship Council had neither 1 
time nor the funds to undertake studies of spec 
conditions in Trust Territories. The Economic a 
Social Council, on the other hand, had a numl 
of commissions entrusted with the investigation 
conditions in various underdeveloped areas. 7 
Trusteeship Council therefore would be failing 
its responsibilities if it did not assist and encour 
the work already undertaken by the Economic 4 
Social Council and its commissions. 

The representative of New Zealand was of | 
opinion that under the U.S.S.R. proposal the Tr 


See Economic and Social Council, p. 619. 
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eship Council would be abdicating its duties in 
lation to Trust Territories by transferring them 
_another United Nations organ. He suggested 
at such studies as those proposed should be con- 
Jered by a joint committee of both Councils. 

At the close of the discussion, the United States 
nendment to the Iraqi resolution was rejected by 
vote of 6 to 4, with 2 abstentions. The U.S.S.R. 
nendment was next rejected by a vote of 8 to 4. 
1¢ Council then adopted the Philippine amend- 
ent by a vote of 8 to 1, with 3 abstentions. The 
ended resolution as a whole (resolution 35- 
II) ), which was adopted by a vote of 9 to 0, 
th 3 abstentions, therefore provides that the 
usteeship Council welcomes the effort envisaged 
the resolution of the Economic and Social Coun- 
to promote the social amelioration of the inhab- 
its of Trust Territories, assures the Economic 
d Social Council of its full co-operation, in every 
ty within its competence, in the promotion or 
iplementation of the objectives set forth in the 
oresaid resolution and invites the Secretary-Gen- 
al to act as provided therein. 


). Consideration of the Action Taken 

2y the General Assembly on the Report 

vy the Trusteeship Council Covering Its 
First Session 


By its resolution 139(II) of November 1, 1947, 
_the report of the Council covering its first 
sion, the General Assembly transmitted to the 
uncil for its consideration during its future work 
mments made by members on the report 
/421). These comments consisted almost entirely 
suggestions for the revision of certain rules of 
ycedure of the Council and of certain questions 
itained in the provisional questionnaire.1* 

At the fourteenth meeting of the second session 
December 11, 1947 (T/P.V.41), consideration 
these suggested changes was postponed to the 
rd session. At the 34th meeting of its third ses- 
m on July 28, 1948 (T/SR.107), the Council 
cided again to postpone such consideration until 
> fourth session, when, it was expected, the 
uncil would undertake a revision of its provi- 
nal questionnaire and would re-examine its rules 
procedure. 


Provision of Information concerning 
he United Nations and Trusteeship to 
the Peoples of Trust Territories 


[he vital importance of providing the peoples 
the world with information on the aims and 


activities of the United Nations was recognized by 
the General Assembly in the resolution adopted at 
its 31st plenary meeting on February 13, 1946.1 
The question of the dissemination of such informa- 
tion to the inhabitants of Trust Territories was 
taken up by the Council at the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth meetings of its third session on July 7 and 
8 (T/SR.91 and 92). The Council had before it a 
memorandum prepared by the Secretariat (T/127) 
and a draft resolution submitted by the representa- 
tive of China (see T/SR.91, p. 10), who redrafted 
two paragraphs of the resolution to take account of 
suggestions made by Australia, Mexico and the 
U.S.S.R. The resolution (see T/SR.92, p. 14) pro- 
vided that the Council invite the Administering 
Authorities to furnish lists of the names and 
addresses of officials in Trust Territories to whom 
could be sent, for information, records of the 
Council’s activities and other suitable documents, 
and suggestions as to appropriate channels (e.g., 
press, radio, non-governmental organizations, trade 
unions and other public organizations, educational 
and religious institutions, teachers, missionaries, 
etc.) through which information concerning the 
aims and activities of the United Nations might be 
communicated to the general public. The draft reso- 
lution also requested the Secretary-General and the 
Administering Authorities to co-operate in ensuring 
an adequate flow of suitable information concern- 
ing the aims and activities of the United Nations to 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territories. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted an 
amendment to the revised Chinese draft resolution 
(see T/SR.92, p. 15). He proposed that the ad- 
dresses of officials in Trust Territories which the 
Council should request the Administering Authori- 
ties to furnish should include “natives who 
occupied administrative posts in the central admin- 
istration as well as in the local native administra- 
tion”. In the list of possible channels for the 
dissemination of information to the general public 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. wished to include, 
in addition to those mentioned in the Chinese draft 
resolution, “libraries, native notables, teachers and 
representatives of other strata of native intel- 
ligentsia”. Furthermore the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. proposed to add the following paragraphs 
to the Chinese draft resolution: 

“(a) Taking into account the almost complete il- 
literacy of the native population of the Trust Terri- 
tories, the Trusteeship Council requests the Secretary- 


General to work out the most effective methods and 
forms for the dissemination of information, including 


M4See General Assembly, p. 138. 
See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
83-85. 
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oral information, in the native languages in the form 
of lectures, conferences, etc. 

“(b) [The Trusteeship Council] Requests the Secre- 
tary-General to send to Trust Territories regularly 
(and not less than twice a year) brief surveys, set out 
in popular form, reflecting the basic problems and 
aims of the Trusteeship System and the proceedings of 
each session of the Trusteeship Council. 

“Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the Administering Authorities, to arrange for 
the publication of those surveys in the Trust Terri- 
tories in the native languages. 


“(c) The Trusteeship Council deems it most im- 
portant that the school curriculums in Trust Territories 
should include popular information in regard to the 
aims and objectives of the Trusteeship System and the 
United Nations as a whole. With this end in view, 
the Council requests the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with the Administering Authorities, to make all 
necessary arrangements. 

“Requests the Economic and Social Council, the 
Secretary-General and the Administering Authorities 
to co-operate in ensuring an adequate flow of suitable 
information concerning the aims and activities of the 
United Nations to the indigenous population of the 
Trust Territories and to inform the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil periodically of the steps taken in pursuance of this 
resolution.” 


The Council rejected the U.S.S.R. amendment 
by a vote of 6 to 5, with 1 abstention. It then 
adopted the Chinese resolution as cited above by 
a vote of 11 to 0, with 1 abstention. 


7. Records of the Council 


By reason of the provisions of the budgetar 
resolution 166(II) adopted by the General Assem 
bly on November 20, 1947,1° the Council was ne 
provided with verbatim records during the secon 
and third parts of its second session and during it 
third session. 

The Council discussed this situation at the 35t 
meeting of its second session on March 10, 194 
(T/SR.62), and adopted a resolution 30(II) b 
which it requested the Secretary-General to provid 
accurate and sufficiently detailed summary record 
within 24 hours of the close of meetings to whic 
they referred, and to submit a report containin 
further suggestions for the improvement of th 
Council's records. 

The matter was discussed again at the 34t 
meeting of the third session on July 28, 194 
(T/SR.107), when the Council examined estimate 
submitted by the Secretariat (T/196) of the co: 
of various forms of records. The Council adopte 
a resolution (44(III)) in which it expressed i 
opinion that its work was considerably impede 
by the absence of verbatim records, particularly < 
regards the examination of reports and petition 
and requested the General Assembly to make reg 
ular budgetary appropriations to provide it wit 
facilities for verbatim records in mimeographe 
form, as well as printed summary records. 


F. PROVISIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Revision of the Provisional 
- Questionnaire Postponed 


During its first session, the Trusteeship Council 
had adopted a provisional questionnaire (T/44) 
listing a total of 247 questions to form the basis for 
the annual reports to be submitted by the author- 
ities administering Trust Territories.17 The Council 
had invited the comments of the Administering 
Authorities concerned as well as those of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies, with a view to revising the provisional 
questionnaire during the second session in the light 
of such comments and observations. 

The question of the revision of the provisional 
questionnaire was considered at the seventh meet- 
ing of the Council’s second session on December 
2, 1947 (T/P.V.34), and during the ninth meeting 
of the third session on June 25, 1948 (T/SR.82). 


On each occasion it was decided to postpone cor 
sideration of the matter until all the Administerin 
Authorities, the Economic and Social Council an 
the specialized agencies might have had sufficier 
time to present suggestions to the Trusteeshi 
Council, i.e., until the fourth session of the Counci 


2. Provisional Questionnaire 
Transmitted to Australia with regard te 
the Trust Territory of Nauru 


When the Council decided, during its first se: 
sion, to forward the provisional questionnaire t 
all authorities administering Trust Territories, ther 
had been no Trusteeship Agreement for the Pacif 
Island of Nauru. The Nauru Agreement (T/Agree 


~ See pp. 159-60. 
“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, | 
578. 
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ent/9) was approved by the General Assembly 
uting its second session, on November 1, 1947.18 
t the seventh meeting of the Trusteeship Coun- 
I's second session, on December 2, 1947 (T/P.V.- 


41), the Council resolved (11(II)) to transmit 
the provisional questionnaire (T/44) to the Gov- 
ernment of Australia, as the Government responsi- 
ble for administering the Trust Territory of Nauru. 


G. ANNUAL REPORTS 


1. Cameroons under British 
Administration 


The report on the administration of the Terri- 
ry for the year 1947 was received by the Secre- 
ty-General on June 18, 1948, and transmitted by 
im to members of the Council on the same day. 
t the sixth meeting of its third session (T/SR.- 
)), the Council decided that the report should, 
1 accordance with rule 72, paragraph 2, of its 
iles of procedure, be examined at the fourth 
ssion. 


2. Cameroons under French 
Administration 


The report on the administration of the Terri- 
ry for the year 1947 had not been received by the 
scretary-General in sufficient numbers to permit 
s distribution to members of the Council during 
e third session. 


3. Togoland under British 
Administration 


The report on the administration of the Terri- 
ry for the year 1947 was received by the Secre- 
ry-General on June 21, 1948, and was at once 
ansmitted to members of the Council. At the 
xth meeting of its third session (T/SR.79), the 
ouncil decided that, in accordance with rule 72, 
aragraph 2, of its rules of procedure, the exam- 
ation of the report should be deferred until the 
urth session. 


4. Togoland under French 
Administration 


The report on the administration of the Terri- 
ry for the year 1947 had not been received by 
e Secretary-General in sufficient numbers to per- 
it its distribution to members of the Council 
iring the third session. 


5. Western Samoa 


The Secretary-General on November 28, 1947 
transmitted to members of the Council with a 
covering note (T/65) the annual report on the 
administration of the Territory of Western Samoa 
for the year ended March 31, 1947, previously 
transmitted to him by the Government of New 
Zealand. In a communication dated November 
14, 1947, the New Zealand Government stated 
that the report had been sent in order that the 
Trusteeship Council might have the latest available 
information concerning Western Samoa, pending 
settlement of the form of the annual questionnaire. 

As the report referred in greater part to a period 
prior to the entry into force of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, and as in any case the report of the 
United Nations Mission to Western Samoa cov- 
ered more recent developments, the Council con- 
sidered the annual report in connection with the 
report of the Mission.!® 


6. Ruanda-Urundi 


The report on the administration of Ruanda- 
Urundi for the year 1947 was received by the 
Secretary-General on May 6, 1948, and was trans- 
mitted to members of the Council on May 14, 1948. 

At the second meeting of its third session 
(T/SR.75), the Council decided that the report, 
which had been received one day later than re- 
quired by rule 72, paragraph 2, of its rules of 
procedure, should nevertheless be examined at the 
third session. 

During the fourth, fifth and sixth meetings 
(T/SR.76, 77, 78) Maurice Simon, Governor of 
Ruanda-Urundi, who had been appointed as the 
special representative of the Administering Au- 
thority, answered questions on the report and on 
the administration of the Territory. 

During the twentieth and twenty-first meetings 
(T/SR.93 and 94) the Council held a general 


= See p. 140. 
For examination of the report, see pp. 761-63. 
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discussion with a view to formulating conclusions 
and recommendations relating to the report and 
to the Territory, and appointed a drafting com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of France, 
Iraq, New Zealand and the Philippines to draft a 
report, in accordance with rules 100 and 101 of 
its rules of procedure, for inclusion in the annual 
report of the Council to the General Assembly. 

_ The draft report (T/197) prepared by the draft- 
ing committee was considered by the Council at 
the 31st, 32nd and 33rd meetings of its third ses- 
sion (T/SR.104, 105, 106) and, at the 33rd meet- 
ing, the Council adopted the committee’s report 
with some modifications by a vote of 9 to 1, with 
2 abstentions. The representative of the USSR., 
who cast the negative vote, stated that his delega- 
tion could not accept the report, chiefly because it 
did not contain any recommendation relating to 
the abolition of the existing administrative union 
between Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo 
and the establishment of a separate administration 
for the Trust Territory. He therefore asked that in 
accordance with rule 64 of the rules of procedure 
a statement of his delegation’s views be appended 
to the report. At its 43rd meeting (T/SR.116) 
the Council agreed to the inclusion of the state- 
* ment of minority views submitted by the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. Following is the text of 
the report adopted by the Council and of the 


U.S.S.R. statement (A/603, pp. 5-10 and pp. 46- 
“Fy 


a. REPORT ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL 


ParT I. Review of Conditions, Based on the Report of 
the Administering Authority 


A. GENERAL 


The Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi lies in Central 
Africa, approximately equidistant from both the Atlantic 
and the Indian Oceans. Its area of 54,172 square kilo- 
metres includes large mountainous areas, and the esti- 
mated population of 3,718,545 Africans makes it the 
most densely populated Territory in Africa. 


B. POLITICAL 


Previously occupied by Germany, the Territory was 
entrusted by Mandate of the League of Nations to Bel- 
gium in 1924. Under the Belgian law of 21 August 
1925, the Territory is united administratively with the 
Belgian Congo, legislative authority being delegated 
through the Governor General of the Congo to the Gov- 
ernor of Ruanda-Urundi, with the Territory maintaining 
its own separate budget. 

Local administration of the indigenous population is 
carried out by the existing indigenous authorities under 
the control of the Belgian administration officials; the 
division of the Territory into the separate native states 
of Ruanda and Urundi, each headed by a hereditary 
Mwami, is maintained. Local administration is carried 
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out by chiefs and sub-chiefs, and both the Bami (ph 
of Mwami) and the chiefs are assisted by indigeni 
councils. All appointments of chiefs and sub-chiefs 

subject to the approval of the Administering Author 
which maintains a special school for candidates for 
pointment to the positions of chiefs and sub-chiefs. 

indigenous authorities maintain budgets and admini 
indigenous courts of justice. 

All senior administrative posts are held by Europe: 
the subordinate positions being filled by Africans, 
whom 2,964 were employed in 1947, apart from thos¢ 
the defence and police forces and temporary workers. 


r 


C. ECONOMIC 


The economic basis of the Territory is agriculture | 
stock-raising. Industrial crops for export, such as cof 
cotton, pyrethrum and quinine, palm oil and castor 
are cultivated as a result of encouragement by the - 
ministering Authority. 

In 1947, the indigenous inhabitants occupied ab 
36,000 square kilometres of land, the Government « 
square kilometres and non-indigenous inhabitants | 
square kilometres. European colonists numbered 1 

In order to provide against famine, the last outbr 
of which occurred in 1943-44, the Administering Autl 
ity has imposed measures including the compulsory ct 
vation of crops, and further measures are being ta 
for the provision of food reserves. 

The chief indigenous industries are pottery, bas! 
making, dairy farming and production of hides. Am: 
mining and agricultural industries, three out of 331 
1947 were indigenous, and among manufacturing 
dustries 207 out of 558 were indigenous. 

Government revenue is derived principally from 
come tax, customs duties, fees and poll tax, the la 
being the principal tax imposed on the indigenous po 
lation, and varying from 35 to 115 francs per head 
year. 


D. SOCIAL 


Approximately 52,000 indigenous inhabitants ¥ 
employed on a permanent basis in European under 
ings in 1947, and in addition there is an outward mc 
ment of seasonal labour into the Belgian Congo and 
neighbouring British territories. The conditions 
employment of indigenous workers are governed b 
law setting out the requirements of contract terms, 
tions, lodging, medical care and other matters. 

The Administering Authority maintains a med 
service which includes eight State and seven rural ho: 
tals, ten subsidized mission hospitals and five otk 
maintained by mining companies. In addition, there 
72 separate dispensaries, maintained partly by the G 
ernment, partly by indigenous authorities and partly 
the missions. The total number of medical practitior 
at the end of 1947 was 35 and the number of indigen 
medical workers in the Government service was 5 
of whom 63 possessed diplomas. 


E. EDUCATIONAL 


Education is undertaken entirely by religious missic 
with the exception of one school in Astrida maintait 
by the Administering Authority. In 1947 the Adm 
istration subsidized 1,429 mission primary schools s¢ 
ing some 112,000 pupils; in addition there were 2,( 
“bush” schools, with some 211,000 pupils, which did 
attain the standard required to earn a subsidy. 
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The total amount specifically provided for education 
the 1947 budget represented 7.34 per cent of the 
tal budget. 

oc libraries were established by the Government in 
47. 


PART II. Observations 


A. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


The Trusteeship Agreement 

The Council noted that the legislation approving the 
usteeship Agreement for Ruanda-Urundi had not yet 
en passed by the Belgian Parliament. At the same 
ne, however, it noted the assurance of the representa- 
re of Belgium that the reason for this delay had been 
e slowness of parliamentary procedure, and that the 
ct that the Trusteeship Agreement had not yet been 
tified in no way implied that it was not fully in effect. 
The Council expressed the hope that ratification of the 
Breement would take place in the near future. 


Administrative union 

The Council observed that the Territory had been 
lited administratively with the Belgian Congo since 
125, but took note of the assurance of the Administer- 
g Authority that its separate juridical personality had 
en preserved. 

The hope was expressed that, in view of the fact that 
nanda-Urundi was now a Trust Territory, its separate 
litical entity would continue to be preserved, either 
-a revision of the Law of 21 August 1925 or by some 
her suitable measure. 


Promotion of political advancement 

The Council noted that, even making allowances for 
eir primitive conditions of life, the progress so far 
ade by the indigenous inhabitants in the practice of 
moctatic processes was disappointing. 

The Council observed in particular that the way of 
litical progress must be by educational progress, and 
at an obligation rested with the Administering Au- 
ofity to provide an educational basis sufficient for po- 
ical advancement. 
The Council was of the opinion that the Administer- 
g Authority should give particular attention to devis- 
g practical measures aimed at promoting the political 
vancement of the inhabitants and their progressive de- 
lopment towards self-government or independence. 
ich measures should include a revision of the constitu- 
on of both the central and local administrative organs, 
id preliminary steps should be taken towards the ulti- 
ate establishment of representative government based 
1 some form of electoral system. 

The Council observed further that it would be de- 
able that the Administering Authority should supply 
formation as to the steps which it was prepared to take 
wards furthering the political advancement of the in- 
bitants. 


General administration 

The Council noted that the newly-constituted Coun- 
| of the Vice-Government-General acted in an advisory 
pacity and was composed exclusively of Europeans and 
at, although the interests of the indigenous inhabitants 
sre represented therein, they were represented indirectly 
rough European representatives. 

The Council further observed that the Governor, the 
ads of departments and services, the residents, admin- 
fatots, assistant administrators and agents, were also 
clusively European. 


The Council was of the opinion that the Administer- 
ing Authority might wish to consider granting to the 
indigenous population some form of direct pafticipation 
in the higher administration of the Territory. In par- 
ticular, the Council considered, the Administering Au- 
thority might find it possible to give them direct repre- 
sentation in the Council of the Vice-Government-General 
and increased training to enable them to fill positions in 
the administration, to extend the curriculum in the school 
for chiefs and sub-chiefs, and to increase the number of 
persons trained there. 


5. Indigenous political structure 

The Council noted that the Administering Authority 
had preserved the indigenous tribal and political or- 
ganization of the Territory, particularly the institutions 
of hereditary chieftainships, sub-chieftainships and their 
local and regional councils. 

The Council expressed doubt as to whether these insti- 
tutions offered sufficient opportunity for the development 
of a sense of political responsibility among the indige- 
nous inhabitants as a whole, and observed that it would 
look forward with great interest to any improvements in 
the whole system which might be effected in the future. 

The Council was of the opinion that the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational advancement of the indige- 
nous population could be better furthered through pro- 
gressive modification of the tribal system by the creation 
of local organs of self-government. 

The Council noted that the indigenous population 
was governed by two forms of administration: the Euro- 
pean administration and the indigenous administration. 
The Council felt that the Administering Authority might 
consider whether it would not be advisable and feasible 
progressively to establish one system of government in 
which both Europeans and indigenous inhabitants would 
participate, and in which eventually the indigenous in- 
habitants would assume the principal functions and re- 
sponsibilities. 


B. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


1. General 

The section of the report dealing with economic 
matters occasioned the Council much concern. While 
some strong views on the unfavourable economic condi- 
tions were expressed by some members, and while such 
ctiticisms must be read in the light of geographical and 
economic limitations in the Territory, the Council, as a 
whole, was of the opinion that economic conditions, in- 
cluding the system of taxation, required improvement, 
that economic benefits were not sufficiently directed to 
the interests of the indigenous population and that much 
remained to be done in this respect. 


2, Public debt 

The Council noted the statement of the special repre- 
sentative of the Administering Authority that the public 
debt of the Territory, which in 1944 stood at 175.4 mil- 
lion francs, had been reduced to 20.8 million francs, 
and that the final closing of the accounts might reveal it 
to have been liquidated entirely. 

The Council also noted the explanation of the repre- 
sentative of the Administering Authority that this rapid 
reduction in the debt had resulted from the unavailability 
of supplies and the absence of personnel necessary to 
maintain services at a normal level during the war. 

The Council felt, nevertheless, that it might have been 
advisable not to repay this public debt in such a short 
period of time. In view of the limited revenues of the 
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Territory, for such essential territorial services as social 
welfare and education, it might have been desirable had 
the Administering Authority retained at least a part of 
the funds, devoted to liquidating the debt, to improve the 
economic, social and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants. 

3. The problem of famine 

The Council noted that large-scale famines had oc- 
curred from time to time in the Territory. The Council 
was informed that, after a serious food shortage in 1928— 
29 the Administering Authority—then the Mandatory 
Power—took precautions which led it to believe that, 
except under extremely abnormal circumstances, all 
further danger would be averted; nevertheless another 
severe famine took place in 1943-44. 

The Council expressed its concern lest famine condi- 
tions should recur and expressed the opinion that every 
possible measure should be taken to prevent such a dis- 
aster in the future. 


C. SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Labour conditions 

The Council noted that although children are em- 
ployed in the Territory on a casual basis in certain light 
agricultural work, no legislation existed which relates 
specifically to conditions of child labour. 

The Council was of the opinion that the Administer- 
ing Authority should pass special legislation to control, 
and should maintain a careful watch on, the position of 
child labour to ensure its proper control and protection, 
especially since the inadequacy of educational facilities 
might tend to encourage children to take up employment 
prematurely. 


2. Exaction of labour in default of payment of taxes 
The Council noted the existence of the practice by which 
labour may be exacted in default of the payment of taxes. 
Concern was expressed by some members of the Coun- 
cil at this practice; the Council felt that, although it was 
necessary to conserve the revenue, every effort should be 
made to guard against any abuse of such a system. 


3. Medical services 

The Council noted the state of the medical services of 
the Territory and felt that the number of 35 European 
medical practitioners to meet the requirements of nearly 
four million inhabitants was insufficient. 

The Council expressed the hope that the number of 
physicians would be increased so far as was practicable, 
and that the Administering Authority might devise 
measures for training indigenous inhabitants as physicians 
and increasing the numbers trained as other medical 
personnel. 

The Council also expressed the hope that more funds 
might be allocated to provide for the medical needs of 
the indigenous population. 


D. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


The Council noted that the schools in the Territory 
might be grouped into three categories: namely, Gov- 
ernment schools, private schools subsidized by the Goy- 
ernment and private schools not subsidized by the 
Government. There was only one Government primary 
school, divided into a part for boys and a part for girls, 
in Astrida. The rest of the primary schools were mission 
schools. The allocation for education was only 7.34 per 
cent of the total budget. 

The Council took into consideration both the present 
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state of education and achievements of the Administerir 
Authority, haying regard to the limitations under whic 
it laboured. It was of the opinion that education was « 
the most vital importance in the advancement of tl 
Territory. Although the Administering Authority hi 
done much towards that end and had made progress, tl 
fact remained that much was left to be desired. 

The Council noted that the lack of educational e 
lightenment was not conducive to stability, political, ec 
nomic or social advancement in general. Illiteracy w 
prevalent, schools insufficient in number, and advance 
education practically unknown, and considerably i 
creased expenditure on education would be essential f 
many years to come in order to meet this situation. 

The fact that education was almost entirely left to t 
missions revealed the inadequacy of the initiative both 
the Administering Authority and the indigenous popu! 
tion—who could hardly be expected to take the lead 
that respect. The help of the missions was welcome, b 
not sufficient alone, and totally non-existent beyond t 
primary education stage. 

There were insufficient public libraries and no gover 
ment scholarships—either in the Territory or in t 
Congo or in Belgium itself—whereby the indigeno 
population might obtain the benefit of higher a 
professional education, which would ultimately be 
immense help to the political, economic and social cc 
ditions of the Territory. 


PART III. Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Council, in presenting to the General Asseml 
the conclusions and recommendations arising from 
examination of the annual report on the administrati 
of the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi for the y 
1947, 

(a) States its firm opinion that the political, e 
nomic, social and educational advancement of the Tet 
tory are inter-dependent one on the other; 

(b) Recognizes that in its efforts to promote 1 
political, economic, social and educational advancemi 
of the Territory the Administering Authority has be 
confronted with the difficulties inherent in a coun 
densely populated by a people who have only in co 
paratively recent years felt the impact of more mod 
civilization; 

(c) Commends the Administering Authority for - 
positive achievements it has made in furthering the wi 
being and progress of the inhabitants; and 

(d) Makes the following conclusions and rece 
mendations designed to promote the interests of 
inhabitants and their progressive development towa 
the ultimate objective of self-government or indepe 
ence, in accordance with Chapters XII and XIII of 
Charter and the relevant Trusteeship Agreement. 


A. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. The Trusteeship Agreement 

The Council welcomes the assurance given by the . 
ministering Authority that the Trusteeship Agreem 
has been put fully into effect, and expresses the h 
that it will be formally ratified by the Belgian Pat 
ment at an early date. 


2. Administrative union 

The Council expresses its conviction that, in view 
the fact that Ruanda-Urundi is now a Trust Territ 
its separate political entity will continue to be preser 
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Promotion of political advancement 

The Council firmly believes that increased facilities for 
neral and specialized education are an essential pre- 
quisite of any marked progress towards political ad- 
ncement. The Council is of the opinion that the way 
progress in political matters must be by way of edu- 
tion. In this connexion, the Council draws particular 
rention to its conclusions and recommendations on 
ucational advancement. 

The Council, noting that no real progress has yet been 
ade towatds developing in the indigenous population 
e understanding and practice of democratic processes, 
commends that the Administering Authority should 
view both the central and local administrative organs 
government in such a way that the new administrative 
ructure would be in complete accordance with the ob- 
tive of developing the indigenous inhabitants political- 
towards eventual self-government or independence. 
| particular, the Council recommends that the Ad- 
inistering Authority should introduce, in at least a pre- 
ninary way, some form of electoral system. 

The Council invites the Administering Authority to 
‘ep it informed on the steps which it takes, and con- 
mplates taking, in this respect. 


General administration 

The Council recommends that the Administering Au- 
ority, in order to grant the indigenous inhabitants a 
‘ogressively important share in the conduct of their own 
fairs and those of the Territory as a whole, should 
ovide increased facilities for training indigenous in- 
ibitants to fill responsible posts in the administration, 
id should study the possibility of granting them, at the 
tliest possible moment, direct representation in the 
gher administrative organs. 


Indigenous political structure 

The Council, noting that the Administering Author- 
7 has preserved the indigenous political and tribal 
ructure of the Territory, commends the Administering 
uthority for not forcibly uprooting the indigenous insti- 
tions and customs, but suggests that the present system 
yes not offer sufficient opportunity for the development 
a sense of political responsibility among the indige- 
us inhabitants as a whole, and that their political, 
onomic, social and educational advancement could 
tter be promoted by the progressive establishment of 
cal organs of self-government. The Council invites the 
dministering Authority to study the desirability and 
asibility of gradually establishing one system of govern- 
ent in which both Europeans and indigenous inhab- 
ints would participate, and in which the indigenous 
habitants would assume eventually the principal func- 
yns and responsibilities. 


B. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


General 
The Council suggests that the Administering Authority 
ould review from time to time the system and incidence 
taxation as it applies to the indigenous inhabitants, 
ith a view to eliminating any possible sources of undue 
itdship. 


Famine 

The Council, noting the recent recurrence of serious 
mines in the Territory, and noting the measures which 
ive been adopted so far in order to alleviate this cause 
economic and social distress, urges the Administering 
uthority without delay to put into effect the new pro- 
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gramme on a large scale, and suggests that it should 
avail itself of the assistance in this respect of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

The Council moreover invites the Administering Au- 
thority to inform it in the next annual report on the 
Territory of the measures taken, or contemplated to be 
taken, in this respect. 


3. European colonization 

The Council, noting the increased number of Euro- 
pean colonists in the Territory, requests the Administer- 
ing Authority to furnish it with more information in the 
next annual report on the Territory on the European 
colonization policy pursued there. 


C. SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Medical services 

The Council recommends that the number of physi- 
cians be increased so far as is practicable, and that the 
Administering Authority devise measures for training 
indigenous inhabitants as physicians and for increasing 
the numbers trained as other medical personnel. The 
Council recommends also that the Administering Au- 
thority take all further steps necessary to provide for 
the medical needs of the indigenous population. 


2. Social rehabilitation of prisoners 

The Council recommends that the Administering Au- 
thority introduce a system of payments for labour per- 
formed by long-term prisoners to enable them to start 
a new life on discharge from prison. 


3. Vital statistics 
The Council recommends that a more adequate system 
of vital statistics should be introduced in the Territory. 


D. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Educational facilities 

The Council expresses concern at the inadequacy of 
educational facilities in the Territory. It considers that 
there is need for increasing the existing educational 
facilities in order to combat illiteracy, which is still 
prevalent, and to promote self-government. 

The Council further considers that the number of 
schools and teachers should be increased so as to pro- 
vide adequate primary and secondary education. 

The Council recommends that a complete programme 
embodying the construction of school buildings and the 
provision of adequate equipment, including libraries 
should be established. 

The Council considers that the Administering Au- 
thority should assume responsibility for ensuring that 
adequate facilities for elementary education are made 
available to children of school age throughout the Ter- 
ritory, and should make every effort to adopt and main- 
tain standards of instruction applicable to all schools 
of the Territory. 


2. Budgetary appropriations 

The Council considers that the budgetary appropria- 
tions allocated to education by the Administering Au- 
thority should be progressively increased in order to 
establish as wide as possible a system of primary and 
higher education. 


3. Scholarships and higher education 

The Council recommends that scholarships should be 
granted to qualified students in the Territory to enable 
them to proceed to higher institutions of learning, either 
in Africa or overseas. 
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4. General 

The Council requests the Administering Authority to 
include in future annual reports on the Territory an ac- 
count of the steps taken, or contemplated to be taken, 
to the foregoing ends, together with statistical data 
showing the degree of illiteracy among the various age 
levels of the indigenous inhabitants. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS 


The Council considers that future annual reports: 

Should be in the form of answers to the Questionnaire 
approved by the Council; 

Should include photographic illustrations of the people 
of the Territory and their conditions of life, anti-soil- 
erosion measures, schools, hospitals, etc. and also a map 
of the Territory; and 

Should include statistics, especially those concerning 
financial matters, which cover the entire calendar year 
for which the report is made. 


b. MINORITY VIEWS OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE V.S.S.R. 


The Soviet representative 

1. Considers that the union of the Trust Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi with the Belgian colony of Congo, 
and the subordination of Ruanda-Urundi to the laws and 
administration of the Belgian Congo would lead to the 
maintenance of the political, economic, social and cultural 
backwardness of the Territory of Ruanda-Urundi; that 
the economic subordination of the Belgian Congo would 
mean a source of cheap labour for the Congo and other 
neighbouring Territories. Such a union would prevent 
the population of the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
from advancement in the political, economic, social and 
educational fields; it would retard the development of 
the indigenous population on its path towards self- 
government and independence, and it would be in con- 
tradiction with the basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system laid down in Article 76 b of the Charter. 

The union of Ruanda-Urundi with the Belgian Congo 
would lead to the loss by Ruanda-Urundi of its inter- 
national status as a Trust Territory and would result 
in such a firm fusion of the administration and economy 
of Ruanda-Urundi with, and their subordination to, the 
colonial administration and economy of the Congo as to 
make the granting of independence to Ruanda-Urundi, 
which is the objective of the trusteeship system as laid 
down in Article 76 b of the Charter, in practice highly 
complicated or entirely impossible. All this leads not 
to the independence of Ruanda-Urundi, but to its an- 
nexation and complete absorption by the neighbouring 
Belgian colony of Congo. 

2. Notes the absence of progress in the political de- 
velopment of the indigenous population towards self- 
government. It is considered that this policy of the 
Administering Authority is incorrect and incompatible 
with the basic objectives of the trusteeship system. 

3. Notes that there is no electoral system in the 
Territory and that there are no self-governing indigenous 
bodies based on an electoral system. 

4. Notes the fact that the indigenous population does 
not participate in the legislation of Ruanda-Urundi; that 
the entire executive power is vested in the Governor; 
that the Governor's Executive Council is of a purely ad- 
visory nature; afd that there are no representatives of 
the indigenous population on the Vice-Governor’s Execu- 
tive Council. 
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5. Considers that the existing tribal system is 
obstacle to the political, economic, social and cultu 
progress of the indigenous population. 

6. Notes that corporal punishment is inflicted 
orders of native courts. The Belgian representative 
the Trusteeship Council, clarifying the application 
corporal punishment to the indigenous population of 1 
Trust territory of Tanganyika, revealed the point 
view of the Belgian administration on corporal puni 
ment generally. He stated: “This is a subject that ] 
been studied by all European administrations. They hi 
all reflected on it at great lengths, and everyone wa 
to suppress it as early as possible. But there are fact 
which explain why corporal punishment should be ; 
plied to the indigenous inhabitants and not to Europea 
The main reasons are these: imprisonment is a £ 
punishment for Europeans and often is not a real puni 
ment for natives. There are natives whose living sta 
ard at home when they are at liberty is certainly mt 
lower than the standard of living of a prisoner. ] 
these natives prison is not a punishment, nor is pris 
a subject of shame for them. The native has no fear 
going to prison because he sees in it no diminution 
and there is no diminution in his social status result 
from his having been in prison.” [T/P.V.87] 

7.. Notes that the present taxation system in Ruan 
Urundi is established without any regard to the deg 
of the property qualifications of the native or his fami 

8. Considers that the periodically occurring fami 
in Ruanda-Urundi are the consequence not only of 1 
general backwardness of the economy of Ruanda-Urut 
and its farmers but also as a result of the policy 
the Administering Authority which directs agricultu 
products mainly towards the export market to the de 
ment of the needs of the indigenous population. 

9. Considers that the area under cultivation of fc 
to satisfy the needs of the indigenous population is qu 
insufficient and that this is one of the causes of the f 
quent famines in the country. 

10. Considers expedient that the Administering / 
thority of Ruanda-Urundi should work out measures, 
cluding measures of a legislative nature, to prohi 
child labour and for the limitation and protection 
the employment of young people. 

11. Considers it essential that the Administering / 
thority should assume responsibility for the education 
the indigenous population and draw up a plan 
abolishing illiteracy among the adult indigenous popt 
tion and for providing elementary schools for all nat 
children within the next few years. It is also essen 
that the Administering Authority should work out 
programme for extending the network of second 
schools for the indigenous population and allocate fui 
for the realization of that programme within the n 
few years. Both elementary and secondary educat 
should mainly be in the hands of the Administering 4 
thority or the organs of self-government, and not in 
hands of religious missions or private individuals. 
is also essential that a programme of higher educat 
for the indigenous population should be drawn up 
tablishing, in Ruanda-Urundi, Native higher educatio 
establishments for the training of teachers, doctors < 
technicians. It is essential that plans should be made 
extend the programme for constructing schools and tt 
subsidiary equipment. In connexion with the abo 
mentioned it is essential that the Administering Autho: 
should progressively and considerably increase 
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idgetary appropriations allocated to the education of 
e indigenous population from the central budget and 
e local budgets. 
12. In order to preserve the legal status of Ruanda- 
rundi as a United Nations Trust Territory and ensure 
at the fundamental aims and purposes of the Inter- 
tional Trusteeship System as defined in Article 76 b 
the Charter are attained, that is to say, the political, 
onomic and social advancement of the inhabitants of 
nanda-Urundi and also the educational advancement of 
e indigenous population and its development towards 
lf-government or independence, the Soviet representa- 
7e: 
Recommends that the Administering Authority (the 
Igian Government) take the following measures: 
The Belgian Government should establish the Trust 
srritory of Ruanda-Urundi as an independent admin- 
fative entity not subordinate to the administration or 
e laws of the Belgian Congo and should work out a 
ecial system of administration for that Territory which 
ould be fully compatible with and correspond to the 
ndamental aims and purposes of the International 
usteeship System. In the first place, it is of course es- 
ntial that measures should be taken to establish 
ative organs of self-government on the basis of the 
scted representation of the indigenous population to 
place the backward tribal system which is an obstacle 
the political, economic, social and educational advance- 
snt of the indigenous population. In this connexion, 
is considered essential that the Belgian Government 
ould annul the Jaws concerning the subordination 
the Territory of Ruanda-Urundi to the laws and 
ministration of the Congo and should enact laws 
aranteeing the status of Ruanda-Urundi as a Territory 
der the United Nations International Trusteeship Sys- 
n and laws ensuring the development of Native organs 
self-government on the basis of electoral rights. 
The Soviet representative firmly believes that increased 
silities for general and specialized education are inter- 
pendent on marked progress towards political ad- 
ncement. He is of the opinion that the progress in 
litical matters must be accompanied by an increasing 
ucation. 
13. Recommends that the Administering Authority 
ould gradually establish a system of government in 
lich the indigenous inhabitants would eventually as- 
me the principal functions and responsibilities; that 
should take steps to guarantee the direct participation 
the indigenous population in higher organs of the 
ministration of Ruanda-Urundi, including the Vice- 
yvernment-General Council, on the basis of an elected 
resentative of the indigenous population from each 
vince. 
Recommends that the Administering Authority should 
‘ise its policy in Ruanda-Urundi and bring it into 
iformity with Article 76 b of the Charter, by adopting 
ourse of promoting the political development of the 
abitants, the development of native organs of self- 
yernment on an electoral basis, and simultaneously 
ecting its attention to the development of native school 
ication and the elimination of illiteracy among the 
ult native population. 
14. For the further development of the economy of 
anda-Urundi it is essential that the Administering 
thority should prepare special measures for the es- 
lishment and development in the near future of 
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local industry to satisfy the needs of the indigenous 
population and make use of the raw materials. 

The present system of taxation in Ruanda-Urundi 
does not take into account the material position of the 
native or his family. 

It is essential that the Administering Authority should 
review the principle of tax imposition as it applies to the 
population of Ruanda-Urundi taking as the fundamental 
principle a tax based on a sliding scale. 

15. It is essential that the Administering Authority 
should increase the sums expended on the health of the 
indigenous population, setting aside for that purpose 
considerably larger sums from both the central budget 
and the budgets of the local administrations and provide 
for the training of secondary medical personnel and 
doctors with diplomas from among the indigenous popu- 
lation. 

16. Recommends that the budgetary appropriations 
allocated for education by the Administering Authority 
should be increased on a Jarge scale in order to establish 
wide systems of primary and higher education. 

17. Recommends that the Administering Authority 
and native organs of self-government take over from 
the missions the responsibility for education in the 
Territory. 


7. New Guinea 


The report on the administration of New Guinea 
for the year July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, was 
received by the Secretary-General on November 
24, 1947, and was transmitted to members of the 
Council on the same day. 

A preliminary examination of the report was 
undertaken by the Council at the sixteenth and 
seventeenth meetings of its second session (T/P.V.- 
43 and 44), and a number of questions (T/119) 
were raised, to which the representative of Aus- 
tralia undertook to obtain replies, but the Council 
resolved (12(II)) to postpone final examination 
of the report to the second part of the session in 
order that members might have further time for 
studying it adequately. 

Consideration of the report was resumed at the 
33rd meeting of the second session (T/SR.60), 
when the Council had before it the replies (T/138 
and Add.1) to the questions which had been 
raised during the preliminary examination. At that 
time, however, the Government of Australia was 
unable to send a special representative as provided 
for in rules 74 and 75 of the rules of procedure, 
and the Council therefore decided that the final 
examination should be further postponed until the 
third session, when a special representative of the 
Government of Australia would be present. 

During the 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th 
and 30th meetings of the third session (T/SR.97— 
103), J. R. Halligan, Secretary of the Australian 
Department of External Territories, who had been 
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appointed as the special representative of the 
Administering Authority, answered questions on 
the report and on the administration of the Terri- 
tory. 

During the 29th and 30th meetings of its third 
session (T/SR.100 and 103), the Council held a 
general discussion with a view to formulating con- 
clusions and recommendations relating to the 
report and to the Territory, and appointed a draft- 
ing committee, consisting of the representatives of 
France, Iraq, New Zealand and the Philippines, to 
draft a report, in accordance with rules 100 and 
101 of its rules of procedure, for inclusion in the 
annual report of the Council to the General 
Assembly. 

The draft report (T/202) prepared by the 
drafting committee was considered by the Council 
at the 37th and 38th meetings of its third session 
(T/SR.110 and 111) and, at the 38th meeting, 
the Council adopted the committee’s report, with 
certain modifications, by a vote of 8 to 1, with 3 
abstentions. The representative of the U.S.SR., 
who cast the negative vote, asked that in accord- 
ance with tule 64 of the rules of procedure a 
statement of his delegation’s views be appended 
to the report adopted by the Council. At its 43rd 
meeting (T/SR.116) the Council agreed to the 
inclusion of the statement of minority views sub- 
mitted by the representative of the U.S.S.R. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the report adopted by the 
Council and of the U.S.S.R. statement: 


a. REPORT ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL 


PART I. Review of Conditions Based on Information 
Supplied by the Administering Authority, Including 
the Annual Report for 1946-47, and Statements 
made im the Council by the Special Representative 

of the Administering Authority 


A. GENERAL 


The Trust Territory of New Guinea lies close to the 
Equator, with Papua on the South and Dutch New 
Guinea on the West. The Territory comprises part of 
the island of New Guinea and more than 600 other 
islands, the most important of which are New Britain, 
New Ireland, New Hanover, the Saint Mathias Group, 
Manus and a part of the Solomon Islands. The land 
atea is about 93,000 square miles. 

In June 1941, 38,790 square miles were under com- 
plete control, 11,070 square miles under Administration 
influence, 9,220 square miles under partial influence and 
6,060 square miles had been penetrated by patrols. The 
remaining 27,860 square miles had not yet been pene- 
trated. In order to bring these territories under control, 
the Administration utilizes a policy of peaceful pene- 
tration. 

The Melanesians, the Papuans, the Micronesians and 
the Polynesians, who constitute the principal races, were 
estimated on 30 June 1941 to number approximately 
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1,000,000. The non-native population was 6,329 persor 
including 1,600 Chinese. 

The island of New Guinea, which had been discover 
by Spanish navigators in the sixteenth century, was 
German possession from 1886 to 1914, when it w 
occupied by an Australian expeditionary force. A “( 
Mandate was conferred upon the Government of At 
tralia by the League of Nations in December 1920. 

Early in 1942 Japanese armed forces invaded the ma 
dated Territory, which for the next three years was 
theatre of Allied operations until finally reoccupied 
a whole by Australian military forces in August 194 
New Guinea was placed under the International Trust 
ship System on 13 December 1946, under the admin 
tration of Australia. The Trusteeship Agreement for t 
Territory came into effect without the necessity for forn 
ratification. 


B. POLITICAL 


1. Administrative structure 

Civil administration in the Territory was suspend 
from 11 February 1942, and was not restored in the T 
ritory as a whole until 24 June 1946. During that peri 
areas not under enemy occupation were administered 
the Australian military forces until October 1945, fre 
which date a Provisional Administration for Papua a 
New Guinea took control of a portion of the Territo 
and progressively other areas of the Territory were tra 
ferred from military to civil control. The Provisio: 
Administration was established under the “Papua a 
New Guinea Provisional Act 1945” under which 1 
power to make ordinances was vested in the Govert 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia, and the t 
territories were administered by a single Administra 
with one supreme court and one public service. 


2. The Papua and New Guinea Bil] 

In November 1947 the Australian Government decic 
to make provision for an administrative union of | 
Trust Territory of New Guinea with the neighbour 
Australian territory of Papua. The Trusteeship Cout 
was informed of this decision in December 1947 2 
at its third session was provided by the Australian G 
ernment with a statement of the reasons for this decis' 
(T/138/Add.1). To this statement was annexed for 
information of the Council a copy of a Bill for the p 
pose of implementing the decision. 

The Bill is entitled “The Papua and New Guinea . 
1948”. It was presented by the Government of Austr 
to the Australian Parliament in July 1948 but at 
time of adoption of this report had not yet been ¢ 
sidered by the Parliament. According to the Bill the 7 
titory of Papua and the Territory of New Guinea 
to be administered jointly by a single administration. 

According to the Bill there shall be an Administre 
of the combined Territory appointed by the Gover 
General who shall be charged with the duty of 
ministering a Government of the combined territ 
There shall be an Executive Council for the combi 
territory to advise and assist the Administrator. ‘ 
Council shall consist of not less than nine officers of 
combined territory appointed by the Governor Geni 
and will have an advisory character only. The Admi 
trator may act in opposition to the advice of the majo 
of the members of the Council, but in such a case n 
report the matter forthwith to the Minister respons 
for Australian External Territories. 
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he Bill makes provision also for an Advisory Council 
Native Affairs and Native Village Councils. The 
isory Council for Native Affairs may consider and 
er advice to the Administrator concerning any matter 
ting the welfare of the indigenous population in the 
in respect of which it is established. 
he Native Village Councils, when established, will 
- such functions as may be provided by ordinance in 
ion to the peace, order and welfare of the inhabitants 
1e areas in respect of which they may be established. 
he Bill provides for a Legislative Council for the 
bined territory which will be composed of 29 mem- 
, of whom three will be elected on conditions pre- 
wed by otdinance and the others, including three 
ye members, will be appointed. 
single judiciary will be established for the com- 
d Territory. 
he terms of the Bill provide also that the Govy- 
t General may, by proclamation, define provinces 
in the combined Territory by such name and with 
boundaries as may be specified in the proclamation. 
y the terms of the Bill, there must be expended an- 
ly upon the administration, welfare and development 
lew Guinea an amount not less than the total amount 
1e public revenue raised each year in respect of the 
itory. 
he Bill also requires that the Administrator shall 
ve for the Governor General’s pleasure (i.e. for 
ideration by the Government of Australia) any 
nance of the Legislative Council which in the Ad- 
istrator’s opinion may not be fully in accordance 
Australia’s treaty obligations or with Australia’s 
zations under the Trusteeship Agreement. 
he position of the Administering Authority was 
the Bill was submitted for the information of the 
ncil, so that the Government might have the advan- 
of the views of the members, but that the Trustee- 
Agreement makes the Administering Authority 
ynsible for decisions as to the form of government 
he Territory. The powers of the Administering 
\Ority are set in articles 4 and 5 of the Agreement, 
cially article 4, and the powers mentioned in article 5 
not exclusive or limiting. The Agreement had been 
oved by the General Assembly in the knowledge that 
inistrative union of the Trust Territory with Papua 
contemplated and the General Assembly had also 
oved agreements in respect of other territories which 
administered in administrative union with neigh- 
ing non-trust territories. The Administering Author- 
onsidered that the drafting of the Bill made it clear 
political fusion was not contemplated, but was 
ng to make the Bill clearer in this respect. Further, it 
ted that the supervision of the Trusteeship Council 
1 and would be preserved in entirety in regard to 
[rust Territory. 


C. ECONOMIC 


ublic finance 

onder the provisional arrangements one set of accounts 
maintained for the territory of Papua and the Terri- 
of New Guinea. Revenue during the year amounted 
464,006, which was slightly less than the pre-war 
mie of £500,000 of New Guinea, when the Terri- 
was self-supporting. This revenue was mostly ob- 
d from customs duties, fees for licenses, etc., and 
> per cent royalty on the value of all gold produced. 
€ was no direct taxation. 
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The total expenditure amounted to £2,303,370, of 
which £2,018,673 was provided by the Australian Gov- 
ernment in the form of a grant. 

The compensation paid to indigenous inhabitants for 
war injuries and war damage amounted, at the time of 
transmission of the report, to £189,667. The total cost 
could not be estimated at that time but it was anticipated 
that it might exceed £ 3,000,000. 

The non-indigenous inhabitants of New Guinea and 
Papua received, in 1946-47, approximately three and 
a half million pounds, including accrued interest, as war 
damage. The outstanding liability to non-indigenous 
inhabitants was estimated at £5,000,000. 


2. Trade 

The trade of New Guinea still bears marks of the 
war and its after-effects. In 1940-41 the exports of the 
Territory were valued at £3,247,585 and imports were 
valued at £962,129. Exports consisted mainly of gold 
bullion (86.13 per cent), copra, dessicated coconut, 
timber, rubber, cocoa beans and trochus shell. 

Owing to abnormal conditions in the Territory, de- 
tailed data on exports and imports could not be pro- 
duced for the period from 1 July to 31 December 1946. 
The value of exports for the first six months of 1947 
amounted to £303,497 and consisted mainly of gold 
bullion (58.62 per cent), copra (16.55 per cent), 
trochus shell (6.93 per cent)g machinery and machines 
(5.10 per cent); the value of imports amounted during 
the same period to £779,672. 

Owing to the special conditions obtaining in the re- 
construction period, the total value of imports for the 
year 1947 amounted to £1,151,841 and of exports to 
£415,125. 


3. Agriculture 

The Territory is estimated to contain 93,000 square 
miles, or 24,000,000 hectares, of which 365,000 hec- 
tares have been alienated. The alienated land comprises 
210,000 hectares of freehold (granted by the former 
German administration), 63,000 hectares of leasehold, 
80,000 hectares held by the Government and 10,000 hec- 
tares vested in the Director of District Services and Native 
Affairs as trustee for the indigenous inhabitants. 

According to the latest available statistics (30 June 
1940) the number of plantations was 517, the total area 
being 212,855 hectares and the area under cultivation 
110,546 hectares. 

The production of copra and rubber for export is 
largely in the hands of European planters and companies. 
The indigenous production of copra is on the increase 
around Rabaul. 


4, Mines 

Prior to the war the Territory of New Guinea was 
a substantial contributor to the world output of gold, 
but all installations suffered either damage or com- 
plete destruction. 

From 1 Januaty 1947 to 30 June 1947, 27,766 oz. 
6 dwt. of gold bullion, valued at £177,915, were ex- 
ported from the Territory to Australia. 

The Administering Authority is planning to prospect 
for oil. 


D. SOCIAL 


1. Native labour 

With the object of abolishing the indenture system 
within a petiod of five years, a set of new rules and 
regulations governing the employment of native labourers 
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was enacted in 1946-47. The period of indenture 
was reduced from three years to one year. Provisionally, 
pending an investigation of the question of wages in 
the Territory, the minimum wage for indigenous workers 
was raised from five shillings a month to fifteen shillings 
a month. Hours of work were reduced from 55 to 44 a 
week. Employers are required to provide, in addition to 
wages, a prescribed balanced daily ration scale, housing 
and medical attention, for indigenous labourers and their 
families, if accompanying them. 


2. Public health 

In June 1947, the Department of Public Health em- 
ployed a staff of 140 persons. 

There were three Government hospitals and one pri- 
vate European hospital; thirty Government, two private 
and eleven mission Native hospitals; three Government 
Asiatic hospitals; thirty-nine mission aid posts; one Gov- 
ernment and two mission welfare clinics; and one Gov- 
ernment leprosarium. 

Eleven medical officers and three dentists, all Euro- 
peans, wete active in the Territory. 

In 1946-47, 106 indigenous inhabitants were being 
instructed in the medical training centres at Lae, Goroka 
and Mount Hagen. There were beds in the hospitals for 
70 European and for 6,785 indigenous patients. 

The budget for public health amounted to £ 173, 19 
in 1946-47. ie 


E, EDUCATIONAL 


A new and separate Department of Education, planned 
to consist of 106 officers, of whom 95 will be qualified 
teaching staff and the remainder, administrative and 
clerical staff, has been established. Only 32 officers had, 
however, been appointed up to 30 June 1947, due to 
the lack of qualified personnel. 


There were five elementary (kindergarten) and pri- - 


mary Government schools and one secondary school for 
Europeans, with a total enrolment of 54 pupils and five 
teachers; three primary Government schools for Chinese 
with a total enrolment of 538 pupils and 20 teachers; 
13 primary and vernacular schools, one central school 
and one Government technical school for indigenous in- 
habitants, with a total enrolment of 1,201 school children 
and 29 teachers. The statistics for mission schools were 
not available when the report was written. 

The sum of £36,695 was spent on education in 


1946-47. 
PART II. Observations 


A. PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE UNION 


The Council, noting with appreciation the action of 
the Administering Authority in submitting, in advance 
of final legislative action, its detailed proposals for a 
permanent administrative union between New Guinea 
and Papua, proceeded to undertake a careful examina- 
tion of the subject, which it considered to be of major 
importance for the future of the Trust Territory. 

The Administering Authority based its right to estab- 
lish the proposed union on article 5 of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, and claimed that such a union would not be 
inconsistent with the basic objectives of the International 
Trusteeship System. 

The Administering Authority recalled the assurance, 
given by it at the time of the approval of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, to the effect that it did not consider that 
the terms of the Agreement would enable it to establish 
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any form of political association which would Ja 
the annexation of the Trust Territory in any sense” 
would have the effect of extinguishing its status as 
Trust Territory. The Council noted the statement 
the Administering Authority that it was prepared 
embody in the legislation an assurance to this effe 

Some members of the Council accepted the assuran 
of the Administering Authority that the proposed uni 
would not in practice lead to the impairment of 
status of the Trust Territory as a separate entity. Oth 
members, however, considered that the proposals of t 
Administering Authority envisaged a union that we 
beyond the kind of union contemplated in article 5 
the Trusteeship Agreement, in that it would provide 
merely for a customs, administrative and fiscal uni 
together with common services, but for a complete fusi 
that extended entirely to the executive, legislative a 
judicial organization. They considered that the propos 
union would be contrary to the basic aims of the Int 
national Trusteeship System, in that it would lead eve 
tually to the disappearance of the separate identity of 
Trust Territory and to its annexation. 

Some members of the Council considered that ; 
proposed union was not in the best interests of the 
habitants of the Trust Territory, and therefore was 1 
in accordance with the basic objectives of the Int 
national Trusteeship System. They considered that 
complete a union between a Trust Territory and 
Non-Self-Governing Territory would confuse the ¢ 
jectives of the administration of the Trust Territory a 
obscure the responsibilities of the Administering Auth 
ity. Other members, however, were of the opinion tl 
the interests of the inhabitants would be safeguare 
under the union and that the union would in fact fave 
the advancement of both territories and their peop! 
in view of the similar nature of the territories and orig 
of the populations, their common problems of red 
struction, and the fact that they have been divided 
a purely arbitrary boundary. 

The Council observed that the proposals for the aa 
ptovided for single executive, legislative and judic 
organs for the two territories. Some members were 
the opinion that such an arrangement was not a 
ducive to political advancement and progress towa 
self-government. They felt that the Council should | 
approve a policy which, in their view, failed to take i 
consideration that principal objective of the Internatio 
Trusteeship System. They were of the opinion that | 
administrative structure of the Trust Territory should 
such as to guarantee development in political, econon 
social and educational matters. 

The Council noted that, although the constitut 
of the proposed combined legislative council of twet 
nine members provided for the appointment of th 
non-official indigenous members, it did not specify 
number to be chosen from each territory. 

The Council considered that any legislation enat 
and any action subsequently taken should in no b 
impair the status and separate identity of the T 
Territory. In this connexion, some members of the Co 
cil were of the opinion that the powers conferred uj 
the Governor General by section 11 of the legislation 
define provinces in the combined territories would oj 
the way to the obliteration of the geographical limits 
the Trust Territory and the possible complete loss of 
political identity. On this point, the representative 
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Administering Authority gave an assurance that, 
ough the section had been written into the legisla- 
in the interests of greater administrative efficiency in 
task of bringing about the advancement of the in- 
nous inhabitants, his Government would give very 
us consideration to the question, 

ome members of the Council were of the opinion 
, in view of the fact that the Trust Territory had 
nally, in past years, been financially self-supporting, 
teas the territory of Papua had required financial 
tance from external sources, the Trust Territory 
Id have derived greater advantages had its adminis- 
on remained completely separate. Other members, 
ever, could not subscribe to this opinion in view of 
explicit provision in the legislation that there must 
xpended in each year, for the administration, devel- 
lent and welfare of the Trust Territory, an amount 
less than the total amount of the public revenue 
sd in each particular year in respect of the Trust 
‘itory. 

ome members of the Council felt that the existence of 
proposed union would ultimately preclude the Coun- 
fom exercising its responsibility of supervising the 
inistration of the Trust Territory, and render it in- 
ble of judging the development of the indigenous 
ulation in the political, economic, social and educa- 
al fields. While other members did not subscribe 
lat view, all members were agreed that the Adminis- 
ig Authority must continue to furnish the Council 
. full information on every aspect of the administra- 
of the Trust Territory as a separate area. 


B. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


reneral 
he Council noted that the indigenous inhabitants 
1e Territory were still in a general state of illiteracy, 
that no real beginning had yet been made in their 
ical development. The Council expressed the opinion 
on the foundation of an increasingly wide educa- 
il system, the Administering Authority should afford 
indigenous inhabitants adequate opportunities for 
ming a progtessively greater share in the adminis- 
on of their own affairs. 


rgans of government 

ne Council noted that, although indigenous advisory 
cils and village councils were to be established, the 
‘inistering Authority did not see its way to conferring 
1 them at this stage any substantial degree of responsi- 
y. The Council hoped that greater opportunities for 
ing in self-government would soon be provided 
igh these indigenous councils. 


C. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


reneral 

1e Council noted that in spite of the abundant natural 
irces of the Territory, the economic life of the in- 
10us inhabitants remained in a primitive state. The 
vcil felt that the inhabitants should derive greater 
fits than at present from the development of these 
irces. In particular, members raised the question of 
her the Territory should not receive a larger share of 
sroceeds from gold mining than the existing royalty 
ve per cent, since they felt that the law which re- 
d to the Administration all claim and title to the 
th lying below the surface of the land should operate 
e advantage of the indigenous inhabitants. 
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The Council noted the efforts of the Administering 
Authority in initiating an economic programme for 
providing assistance to the indigenous inhabitants in de- 
veloping agricultural projects and achieving increased 
production of such cash crops as copra, cocoa, rice and 
fresh vegetables. The Council felt that such projects should 
be further encouraged and extended, so that the indige- 
nous producers might not only benefit from increased 
local trading but also participate in the export trade. 


2. Public finance 

The Council noted that the revenue of the Territory 
had not yet reached the pre-war level, and the budget of 
£ 2,300,000 included a grant from the Government of 
Australia, which amounted to four times the pre-war reve- 
nue. While acknowledging the assistance thus given by 
the Administering Authority, the Council expressed the 
hope that all possible efforts would be made to increase 
progressively the revenue and, accordingly, the expendi- 
ture of the Territory for the benefit of its approximately 
one million inhabitants. 


3. Taxation 

The Council noted that the poll tax imposed in certain 
ateas on indigenous inhabitants which had amounted to 
ten shillings per annum, had been suspended during the 
past two years, and commended the action of the Admin- 
istering Authority in removing what appeared, in view of 
the low earnings. of the indigenous inhabitants, to have 
been a burden involving great hardship. 

The Council noted that no direct taxation was imposed 
in the Territory, and that taxation chiefly consisted of im- 
port duties and license fees. It felt some misgivings as to 
whether such indirect taxation bore evenly on all sections 
of the population. 


4. Land tenure 

The Council noted that indigenous lands could be sold 
only to the Government, and only with the consent of the 
indigenous owner and the approval of the local authority. 

The Council expressed concern that the interests of the 
indigenous landownets should always be adequately safe- 
guarded in this respect, since by virtue of their backward- 
ness they might be unable fully to understand the signifi- 
cance of their consent to such sales. 


D. SocIAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Indenture system of labour 

The Council noted that the Administering Authority 
had reduced the period of indenture for indigenous 
labourers to twelve months, and had set itself the objec- 
tive of abolition of the system in five years, which the 
Administering Authority considered to be the minimum 
transition period. 
2. Wages 

The Council, noting that the minimum wage for a 
labourer had recently been increased from five to fifteen 
shillings a month, and that the question of wages and 
other conditions of labour were under investigation by 
the Administering Authority, felt that the regulations 
governing wages should be improved, and that the posi- 
tion of workers contracted by the territorial government 
or other employers should be more consistent with the 
general trend of prices of commodities. Even when re- 
gard was had to the fact that, in addition to his cash 
wages, a labourer received food, housing and medical care, 
a monthly wage of fifteen shillings appeared to be totally 
insufficient to provide him and his family with their other 
necessities. 
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In addition, the Council was of the opinion that efforts 
should be made to educate workers with a view to en- 
abling them progressively to attain a stage of development 
in which they would be capable of bargaining collectively 
with their employers. 

The Council was of the opinion, moreover, that there 
should be no differentiation, except on the basis of skill, 
in wage trates as between indigenous and non-indigenous 
labour. 


3. Health services 

The Council noted that the Administering Authority 
regarded the promotion of the health of the inhabitants 
of the Territory as one of the most vital functions of gov- 
ernment; that an improved medical service was being 
planned and that any lack of speed in achieving the aim 
was due to the difficulty of securing qualified medical 
practitioners. 

The Council, emphasizing the paramount importance 
of an adequate medical service for the Territory, in which 
the indigenous inhabitants should participate to a greater 
degree, expressed the opinion that health conditions in 
the Territory were still unsatisfactory, and that the num- 
ber of doctors and medical personnel, and the number of 
hospitals and. clinics, was insufficient. It expressed the 
view that increasing numbers of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants should be trained as physicians, nurses and other 
medical personnel. j 


E. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. General 

The Council noted the statement of the Administering 
Authority that “education is a major item in the plans 
that have been approved for the future development of 
the Territory”. 

The Council, however, reiterating its belief that the 
education of the indigenous inhabitants was the prerequi- 
site of their political, economic and social advancement, 
considered that their relative backwardness would require 
even greater efforts on the part of the Administering 
Authority in the future. The Council expressed the hope 
that the educational plans prepared by the Administering 
Authority would soon be put into operation, and that a 
school-building programme would be prepared which 
would at least restore, in the shortest possible time, the 
number of buildings to the pre-war level. 

The Council observed that there were only a very few 
schools in the Territory, that illiteracy was the rule, and 
that the attendance of children in school and the propor- 
tion of the number of children of school age who attend- 
ed school was not satisfactory. The Council observed, 
moreover, that the religious missions, which had per- 
formed very valuable services in the past, would continue 
to take an important part in the educational programme, 
but was of the opinion that the administration should 
not only exercise an increasing measure of control over 
their activities, but assume an increasing share of the 
initiative in education. 


2, Expenditure on education 

The Council noted that only 1.59 per cent of the total 
expenditure of the combined Territories of New Guinea 
and Papua had been devoted to education during the year 
under review. 


3. Higher education 

The Council was of the opinion that facilities should 
be provided for the higher education of persons capable 
of benefiting from it. It was not sufficient to provide the 
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population with a rudimentary education only; prov. 
should be made for scholarships to enable gifted in 
viduals to pursue their studies abroad. 


4, Teacher training 

The Council expressed concern as to whether the j 
gramme of teacher training, especially for indigeno 
teachers, was adequate for the needs of the Territory. 
was of the opinion that the Administering Auth 
should consider whether additional funds aad faci 
might not be made available for the purpose. 


PART III. Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Council, in presenting to the General A I 
the conclusions and recommendations arising from i 
examination of the Report on the administration of 
Trust Territory of New Guinea for the period of 1 
1946 to 30 June 1947: 

(1) Recognizes that in its efforts to promote the pol 
cal, economic, social and educational advancement of fl 


fronted not merely with the difficulties inherent 
country as yet little developed, but also with great p 
lems of reconstruction arising from the devastation 
disorganization of war; ; 

(2) Notes in particular that large areas of the Tet 
tory were under enemy occupation from January 19 
to August 1945; that civil administration was resto 
only six days before the beginning of the period u 
report; that a large number of experienced personnel a 
all government records were lost; and that all acti 
of the administration were disrupted; 

(3) Makes the following conclusions and recomm 
tions with a view to promoting the interests of the 
habitants and their progressive development towards th 


accordance with Chapters XII and XIII of the 
and the relevant Trusteeship Agreement. 


A. GENERAL 


the obligations under the Charter assumed by the Gove 
ment of Australia, but also by virtue of the contribut 
made and the sufferings undergone by the indigen 
population of New Guinea during the Second Wo 
War, the Trust Territory now deserves the special 
tion of the Administering Authority in order to pro 
its recovery and its enjoyment of the benefits due to 
people in all fields. 

To this end, the Council recommends that the existing) 
activities and programmes of the Administering Author 
for the political, economic, social and educational ad 
vancement of the Territory should be extended and | 
ordinated so as to comprise a general, long-range pli 
based on the following fundamental considerations: 

(i) That the execution of such a plan should pron 
the progressive advancement of the inhabitants as a whe 
and not only of individuals or groups; 

(ii) That the plan should be based on an appropria 
constitutional foundation which would prescribe the m 
lines of development towards self-government or i 
pendence; 

(iii) That the plan should provide for continuous : 
increasing participation by the indigenous inhabita 
all fields of development in the Territory, and for the! 
expression of their wishes. ' 

The Council invites the Administering Authority 
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it informed of all progress made towards the formu- 
1 and execution of such a plan. 


B, PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE UNION 


) The Council, having devoted a prolonged and 
icant debate to the question of the proposed admin- 
ive union between the Trust Territory of New 
ea and the Australian territory of Papua, takes the 
on that the establishment of the union is a highly 
rtant problem of serious consequence. 

) The Council considers that, in so far as the prob- 
-as to whether or not the proposed union is within 
rms of the Trusteeship Agreement approved by the 
tal Assembly—is partly juridical in nature, it might 
at extent be resolved by recourse to the appropriate 
cal body, the International Court of Justice. 

) It is the Council’s conviction that an administra- 
union must remain strictly administrative in its 
e and its scope, and that its operation must not have 
fect of creating any conditions which will obstruct 
sparate development of the Trust Territory, in the 
of political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
ment, as a distinct entity. 

) The Council is not, however, entirely convinced 
he proposed union between New Guinea and Papua 
not go so far as to compromise the preservation of 
sparate identity of the Trust Territory. 

) The Council considers also that the establishment 
inion of the kind proposed imposes an embarrassing 
nm on the judgment of the Council, and that it may 
tute a difficulty in the way of the discharge by the 
cil of its responsibilities under the Charter. 

) The Council is firmly determined that the pro- 
union must not lead to a union of a closer perma- 
nature with still greater implications. 

) The Council expresses concern lest the powers 
rred on the Governor General by section 11 of the 
ation, of defining provinces in the combined terri- 
, may allow provinces to be so defined as to include 
yns of both territories, which might result eventually 
literating the territorial boundaries and rendering 
ult the supervision by the Council of the Trust Ter- 


) The Council considers that a single tariff system 
ie two territories under section 73 of the legislation 
d not affect the obligation of the Administering 
rity to apply to the Trust Territory the provisions 
ticle 76 d of the Charter respecting equa! treatment 
ial, economic and commercial matters for all mem- 
of the United Nations and their nationals. 

) The Council accordingly recommends that the 
nistering Authority review the matter of administra- 
nion in the light of the foregoing conclusions, and 
n the light of the views expressed in the Council, 
lat it inform the Council of the results of its review. 


C. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


meral 

e Council, noting that. the indigenous inhabitants 
- Territory are still in a state of illiteracy and politi- 
ackwardness, recommends that the Administering 
tity should adopt positive measures to provide 
ate opportunities for their political advancement. 
is connexion, the Council expresses again its firm 
that increased education is of fundamental impor- 
and draws particular attention to its conclusions 
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and recommendations on the subject of educational ad- 
vancement. 


2. Organs of government 

The Council recommends that conditions should be 
created which would lead to the establishment of organs 
of self-government for the indigenous inhabitants. 

The Council recommends that the Administering 
Authority should review the constitutions and powers of 
the proposed indigenous advisory and village councils 
with a view to granting them greater initiative in the 
conduct of their own affairs, and preparing the inhabi- 
tants for a progressively increasing part in the legislative 
and higher administrative organs of the Territory. 


3. Administration of Territory 

The Council, noting that approximately one-third of 
the indigenous population remains outside the Govern- 
ment’s control, requests the Administering Authority to 
include in its next annual report further information on 
this matter and, in particular, additional details of the 
principles and practice of the policy of peaceful penetra- 
tion. 

The Council, noting that civil administration has not 
yet been completely restored, that personnel are inade- 
quate in number and that the functions of government 
are still limited, expresses the hope that every effort will 
be made to remedy this situation, in particular by the 
recruitment and training of additional personnel. 


D. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


1. Revenue and expenditure 

The Council, noting that a great increase in expendi- 
ture will be necessary before the indigenous inhabitants 
of the Territory can make adequate progress, recommends 
that the Administering Authority give earnest considera- 
tion to ways and means for increasing the revenue of the 
Territory. 


2. Fiscal system 

The Council recommends that the Administering Au- 
thority should examine the whole fiscal system of the 
Territory, with a view to alleviating the burden of in- 
direct taxation where it presses unduly, to the introduc- 
tion of direct taxation based upon the individual’s ca- 
pacity to pay and to an increasing participation by the 
indigenous inhabitants in the abundant natural wealth of 
the Territory. 


3. Land tenure 

The Council, expressing concern as to whether the in- 
terests of the indigenous landowners are sufficiently pro- 
tected by the law relating to the alienation of land, re- 
quests the Administering Authority to furnish further 
information regarding the law, and the manner and ex- 
tent of its application, in the next annual report. 


4, Indigenous production 

The Council recommends that the Administering Au- 
thority should induce the indigenous inhabitants to cul- 
tivate marketable and exportable crops so as to enable 
them to participate in the export trade of the Territory. 


E. SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Labour conditions 

The Council, noting that the minimum wage rate for 
indigenous workers has been tentatively increased from 
five to fifteen shillings per month, expresses concern that 
this rate is still inadequate. The Council recommends 
that the Administering Authority establish in the future 
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wage tates which are not merely commensurate with the 
cost of living of the indigenous inhabitants according to 
their existing standards, but which will also enable them 
to improve their standards of living. 

The Council further recommends that in establishing 
rates of wages for indigenous and non-indigenous work- 
ers the Administering Authority be guided at all times 
by the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

The Council recommends that every encouragement 
and training be given to the indigenous workers which 
would lead to the establishment of some form of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

2. Public health 

The Council, noting with concern the inadequacy of 
the existing medical services, recommends that the Ad- 
ministering Authority take urgent steps to improve them. 

The Council recommends, in particular, that the Ad- 
ministering Authority increase its efforts to recruit suff- 
cient numbers of qualified medical practitioners for serv- 
ice in the Territory. 

The Council recommends, further, that the numbers of 
other medical personnel be increased, and that a more 
extensive programme be introduced for the training of 
indigenous inhabitants as physicians and nurses, as well 
as for other medical work. 

The Council recommends, in addition, that greater 
priority be given to the establishment of additional hospi- 
tals, clinics and similar centres. 


F. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Educational facilities 

The Council expresses concern at the inadequacy of 
educational facilities in the Territory and at the conse- 
quently high rate of illiteracy, which is hindering the 
political advancement of the indigenous inhabitants. 

The Council welcomes the assurance of the Adminis- 
tering Authority that education is a major item in plans 
for the future development of the Territory, and urges 
the Administering Authority to press forward with the 
execution of these plans. 

The Council recommends that the Administering 
Authority put into effect a general school-building pro- 
gramme which will at least restore, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, the number of schools to the pre-war level. 

The Council, noting with concern the inadequacy of 
the teacher-training programme for indigenous schools, 
recommends that the Administering Authority devote 
additional funds and facilities to this purpose. 

The Council, noting the preponderant part taken by 
religious missions in the education of the indigenous in- 
habitants, recommends that the Administering Authority 
assume an increasing measure of responsibility and initia- 
tive in the future. 


2. Higher education 

The Council recommends that the Administering 
Authority devote special attention to the provision of 
education beyond the rudimentary stage, including the 
establishment of scholarships or similar facilities for 
higher study outside the Territory, with a view to build- 
ing up from the more gifted of the indigenous inhabitants 
an intellectual elite capable of leading the people as a 
whole in political, economic, social and educational 
advancement. 

G. MISCELLANEOUS 


The Council, noting the special circumstances under 
which the present report was compiled, hopes that the 
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next annual report will contain a much more comple 
account of conditions in the Territory in the fields « 
political, economic, social and educational advancemen 

The Council requests the Administering Authority 1 
provide in the next annual report, in addition to detaile 
answers to the Provisional Questionnaire and informatie 
arising from the foregoing conclusions and recommend: 
tions: 

(2) An official map showing the distribution of pop 
lation, natural resources, etc.; 

(6) Photographs illustrating the country, its peopl 
etc.; 

(c) Information on the following subjects in pa 
ticular: 

(i) The provisions of the law relating to the punisl 
ment of various criminal offences, indicating whethe 
there is any discrimination in the administration of justie 

(ii) The net profits of the gold-mining companies fe 
the year in review; 

(iii) The average annual income of the indigenot 
inhabitants; 

(iv) The number of savings-bank accounts in th 
names of indigenous inhabitants and, if possible, the tot 
value of such accounts, and the amount of an averag 
account; 

(v) The proportional part played by the Governmer 
and Missions respectively in the task of education; 

(vi) Details of accidents occurring in industry as 
whole and in particular industries. 


b. MINORITY VIEWS OF THE REPRESENTATIV 
OF THE U.S.S.R. : 


1. The Soviet representative: 

Notes the fact that the Bill for the union of the Tru 
Territory of New Guinea and the Colony of Papua is ni 
in accordance with the basic objectives of the trusteeshi 
system and does not take into account those provisior 
which are set down in the Charter, specifically, unde 
Article 70 b. 

Considers that the assurances of the Administerin 
Authority, to the effect that the unification of Ne 
Guinea with the Colony of Papua will not bring the Jo 
of the status of Trust Territory of New Guinea, co’ 
not in practice be an obstacle to, nor prevent or prec 
the process of absorption of New Guinea politically, ac 
ministratively and economically. The union will lead if 
evitably to the annexation of the Trust Territory instea 
of its independence. ‘ 

Notes that with regard to the unification of the tw 
Territories—the Colony of Papua and the Trust Territot 
of New Guinea—under one legislative and one admini 
trative and one judicial body with common services, 0 
distinction is made under this Bill between the populs 
tion of the Trust Territory and the adjacent Colony ¢ 
Papua. However, very definite distinctions do exist. Thes 
distinctions are set down in Article 76 b of the Charte 
which deals with the rights given to the inhabitants ¢ 
the Trust Territories. f 

Considers that the Bill for unification did not prom 
for any measures which are directed to the me 
in the Trust Territory of bodies for self-government 
the people of New Guinea. 

The Soviet representative could not but remark 
this Bill is being imposed upon the indigenous pop 
tion by the Administering Authorities. This Bill ®t 
a result of a discussion by the native population; a 


. 
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a result of the freely expressed will of the indigenous 
ulation. However, Article 76 b of the Charter deals 
the basic objectives of the trusteeship system and it 
s, directly, that measures should be taken towards the 
ressive development to self-government or independ- 
as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances 
ach Territory, and that it should be in accordance 
the freely expressed wishes of the native population. 
The village councils, which will be created by the 
\inistering Authority, could not be considered as or- 
of self-government because they cannot take any 
sions. The same can be said concerning the advisory 
cils, which are also not organs of self-government. 
hus, in this respect we can only note that the admin- 
tive ‘structure does not correspond to the aims and 
ciples of the trusteeship system. ‘Therefore, this 
ture should also be changed, and the natives should 
ve a constantly increasing part in the legislative or- 
, in the high administrative organs, and conditions 
Id be created to allow the natives to create their 
ns of self-government, for, without achievement of 

political progress of the indigenous population, 
ress in other fields is practically impossible. 

In view of the fact that this Bill actually means a 
yn of a colony and a Trust Territory; in view of the 
that this Bill gives no opportunity, no possibilities 
the population of a Trust Territory to develop along 
way set forth under the International Trusteeship 


sm of the United Nations, and because this Bill does 


provide for any organs of self-government for the 
ye population; in view of the fact that this Bill does 
admit the ‘native population to the administration of 
- own Territory, it is considered that this Bill does 
reflect the basic aims and purposes of the trusteeship 
m. For that reason, the Bill cannot be considered as 
opriate and acceptable for New Guinea, and the 
cation of the Trust Territory of New Guinea and 
colonial Territory of Papua should be considered as 
sistent with the Charter and the trusteeship system. 
herefore, the Soviet delegation recommends that the 
talian Government should not put into force the Bill 
nification of the Trust Territory of New Guinea with 
adjacent Australian Colony of Papua and recommends 
a separate administration for the Trust Territory of 
; Guinea be created. 

is also necessary that the Administering Authority 
Id take appropriate legislative and administrative 
sures which will contribute to the creation and devel- 
ent of indigenous organs of self-government on the 
; of the popular representation (electoral system). 


8. Tanganyika 


‘he annual report on the administration of 
\anyika for the year 1947 was received by the 
retary-General on May 12, 1948, and communi- 
sd to the Council on May 13, 1948. Although 
report was received one week later than re- 
red by rule 72, paragraph 2, of the rules of 
cedure, the Council, at the second meeting of 
third session (T/SR.75) decided to examine it 
ing that session. 

During the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four- 


teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth meetings of the 
third session (T/SR.84—89) members of the Coun- 
cil addressed questions to J. E. S. Lamb, special 
representative of the Administering Authority, on 
the political, economic, social and educational situ- 
ation in the Territory. At the 20th, 22nd and 
23rd meetings (T/SR.93, 95 and 96), the Council 
discussed the conclusions and recommendations to 
be adopted on the report, and appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of Au- 
stralia, Mexico, the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
to draft a report, in accordance with rules 100 and 
101 of its rules of procedure, for inclusion in the 
annual report of the Council to the General Assem- 
bly. The draft report (T/204) prepared by the 
drafting committee was considered by the Council 
at the 36th, 39th and 40th meetings of its third 
session (T/SR.109, 112 and 113). While the 
drafting committee which drew up the reports on 
Ruanda-Urundi and New Guinea presented to the 
Council texts agreed on by all its members, the 
drafting committee entrusted with the task of pre- 
paring a report on Tanganyika was unable to reach 
agreement on a single text as regards Parts II and 
III of the report containing the Council’s observa- 
tions and its conclusions and recommendations. 


In Part IL (Observations) the drafting commit- 
tee therefore presented a summary of the views 
expressed by the various delegations in the course 
of the Council’s discussions, indicating the names 
of the delegations which had expressed those views. 
Part IIJ (Recommendations and Conclusions) was 
divided into three sections, Section A containing 
the conclusions on which all four members of the 
committee agreed, Section B presenting the conclu- 
sions agreed to by two members of the committee 
and Section C giving the conclusions of one mem- 
ber only. The drafting committee had considered 
that it was for the Council to study the various 
points of view and to make a choice among them. 

The representatives of France, Belgium and 
China criticized the drafting committee for the 
manner of presenting its report. They were of the 
opinion that the report should contain only the 
opinion of the Council as a whole and not the 
views of individual delegations. The representative 
of New Zealand moved that the names of delega- 
tions should be deleted from the second part of the 
report, a proposal to which several representatives 
objected on the ground that the Council as a whole 
could not assume responsibility for the views of 
individual delegations. The Council therefore re- 
jected the proposal by a vote of 5 to 4, with 2 
abstentions, and adopted by a vote of 6 to 1, with 
5 abstentions, Part II as a whole, subject to minor 
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amendments, in the form presented by the drafting 
committee. The Council voted paragraph by para- 
graph on the recommendations contained in Part 
III of the drafting committee’s report. Part HI as 
a whole was adopted by a vote of 5 to 1, with 6 
abstentions. The Council then adopted the report 
on Tanganyika as a whole by a vote of 5 to 3, 
with 4 abstentions. 

As in the case of the reports on Ruanda-Urundi 
and New Guinea, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
in accordance with rule 64 of the rules of proced- 
ure, submitted a statement of minority views, 
which the Council at its 43rd meeting (T/SR.116) 
agreed to append to its report to the General 
Assembly. 

Following is the text of the report (A/603, pp. 
19-39 and pp. 48-49) adopted by the Council 
and of the U.S.S.R. statement: 


a. REPORT ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL 


PART I. Review of conditions in Tanganyika in 1947: 
a summary based on the Administration Report for 
1947 and the statements made by the special repre- 
sentative, United Kingdom, before the Trusteeship 
Council 


A. GENERAL 


1. Area, topography, and climate 

The Territory of Tanganyika lies just south of the 
Equator between the great lakes of central Africa and 
the Indian Ocean. It has an area of 362,688 square 
miles including about 20,000 square miles of inland 
water. 

Though isolated hills and minor mountain ranges and 
some imposing mountain massives exist in widely scat- 
tered parts of the Territory, the dominant topographical 
feature is that of flat or gently undulating plains. 

The climate of the Territory varies greatly according 
to the height above the sea level. Broadly speaking, the 
rainfall is low for a tropical country. 

2. Population 

The present population of the Territory is estimated 
to’ be about 5,500,000 Africans, 55,000 Asians, and 
7,500 Europeans, the average density per square mile 
being 16.4 in 1946. There is no civil register in the 
Territory. 


B. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Inter-Territorial Organization 

At the end of 1947 the United Kingdom Government 
passed an Order-in-Council linking Tanganyika adminis- 
tratively with Kenya and Uganda. A High Commission 
and a Central Legislature were created to deal with 
specified departments and services of inter-territorial sig- 
nificance. The Government of Tanganyika remains re- 
sponsible for the basic services of the Territory. The 
new arrangements do not affect the juridical personality 
of Tanganyika. To add to any of the scheduled services 
under the High Commission would require the consent 
of the territorial legislatures. 


2. General administration 
The Territory is administered by the Governor with 


the assistance of an advisory Executive Council consistin 
of official and unofficial members. The laws of the Tet 
ritory are enacted by the Governor with the advice an 
consent of the Legislative Council, consisting of th 
Governor, and official and unofficial members. The Gor 
ernor has the right to veto any Ordinance. There is < 
present no form of electoral representation in the Terr 
tory, appointments to the Central legislature and to ig 
government bodies being by nomination. 

No new legislation designed specifically to further poll 
cal advancement towards the objective of self-governmer 
or independence was passed during the year, nor di 
the need for any such legislation become apparent. Th 
political advancement of the Territory at this stage | 
mainly a question of education to enable the indigenov 
peoples to fit themselves for the assumption of greate 
responsibility in local government and in the gener: 
administration of the Territory. A third African mem 
ber was appointed to the territorial Legislative Counc 
and consideration given to a further increase in the num 
ber of African members in the near future. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Governo 
fifteen official members, all Europeans, and fourteen ut 
official members of whom seven are European, fou 
Africans and three Asians. The Executive Council cor 
sists of official and unofficial members, the number ¢ 
official members being seven at present. 

For administrative purposes the Territory is divide 
into eight provinces, each in the charge of a Provincis 
Commissioner, who is responsible to the Governor. Th 
provinces are divided into districts in the charge ¢ 
District Commissioners responsible to the Provincis 
Commissioner. The seat of the government is in Dare: 
Salaam which is also the largest town and seaport of th 
Territory. 


3. Natwe Authorities 

Throughout the Territory, Native Authorities hav 
been established with certain specified jurisdiction ove 
the indigenous inhabitants within their respective tribs 
areas. While the normal procedure is to recognize th 
traditional tribal authority, in areas where the inhabitant 
have no closely knit tribal constitution or where there 1 
a mixture of tribes, the people are called upon to choos 
their Council of Headmen. These authorities derive the! 
legislative and executive power from the Native Authot 
ity Ordinance. In addition, many Native Authoritie 
exercise certain residual powers derived from native lay 
and custom. Further, they: may be empowered by a 
order made by the Governor to administer any law spec 
fied in such order. 

Attempts are being made to bring about federation 
of chiefs to cover wider areas for certain common pu 
poses of native administration. In one instance, viz. th 
Chaggas, the people themselves have reorganized thei 
old administration so as to constitute a superior coun¢ 
and to introduce elected members into their councils. 
4. Judicial organization 


The judicial organization is made up of: (a) th 
High Court, (4) the special tribunal, (c) subordinat 
courts. Appeals lie from the High Court of the Territor 
to the Court of Appeal for East Africa. 

Criminal cases are dealt with under the East Afcial 
Criminal Code. For civil cases the Indian Code of a 
Procedure is used. 

The official language of the courts is English, b 
provision is made for interpretation. 

Included in the judicial organization of the real 

| 
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- mative courts constituted under the Native Courts 
dinance which defines their jurisdiction. These 
bunals are composed exclusively of indigenous inhab- 
nts. Their primaty function is to give effect to well- 
ablished customary laws of the indigenous society. 
ere has as yet been no attempt to codify native law 
1 custom. 


C. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


Agriculture 

The very large majority of the indigenous inhabitants 
- dependent upon agricultural activities in some form 
other. Most of them are peasant cultivators, living 
gely at a subsistence level. For the most part the 
tivator relies upon the hoe as his chief implement. 
e spread of cultivation is limited by the prevalence of 
> tsetse flies over wide areas and lack of natural water 
ources. A wide variety of climate and soil conditions 
kes possible the cultivation of a wide range of produce 
the Territory. The most important agricultural prod- 
s of the Territory in the order of their importance are 
al, coffee, and cotton. 

Of the total area of some 6,334,000 acres (about 3 
r cent of the total land area of the Territory) under 
tivation, 5,250,000 acres or 82 per cent of the area 
der cultivation is estimated to be devoted to the 
tivation of crops for consumption in the Territory. 
e supply of food to the population is, however, subject 
seasonal shortages on account of crop failures and the 
itive Authority Ordinance provides for compulsory 
tivation by an indigenous person of enough land to 
sport himself and his family. 


Livestock 

The most recent figures available give the Territory’s 
ck population as 6,419,566 cattle, 3,165,445 goats and 
165,813 sheep. Owing largely to the tsetse fly, the large 
tle population is concentrated over a comparatively 
all area of the Territory. In some areas there is 
finite overstocking. In the main this problem is being 
alt with by the development of properly organized 
irkets which operate as outlets for surplus stock. 


Land tenure 

Under the tribal system, in most areas the fundamental 
inciple is accepted that the land belongs to the tribe, 
2 individual occupier enjoying security of tenure, so 
ig as he behaves himself and keeps his land under 
ltivation. His title to his homestead is, however, more 
rmanent and individual. In the coastal belt, however, 
2 idea of individual property prevails. 

Under the Land Ordinance the whole of the lands of 
= Territory except those disposed of before the Ordi- 
nce has been declared public lands, and placed under 
= control of the Governor, to be held in trust for the 
= and common benefit of the indigenous inhabitants. 
nd may be held only under a lease, known as the 
ght of Occupancy, for terms not exceeding ninety-nine 
ars. Of the total land area, amounting to 342,706 
uare miles, 2,885 square miles have been alienated. Up 
the date of the preparation of the 1947 administration 
port long term rights of occupancy have been taken out 
respect of 51,700 acres. The future needs of the indi- 
nous people are taken into consideration when some 
w settlement by non-indigenous people is projected. 
1e whole of the Central, Southern, Western and Lake 
ovinces were closed to alienation to non-indigenous 
rsons for agricultural and pastoral purposes except in 
e case of applicants in a position to undertake opera- 


tions on a large scale especially in regard to the provision 
of water supply. 


4. Credit facilities 

Since the year 1942, crop, machinery and soil con- 
servation loans have been made to farmers, at first inter- 
est free but after 1 January 1947, with interest at 314 
per cent per annum. Security has been provided for 
under the Chattels Transfer Ordinance, No. 25 of 1942. 
Loans have been granted only to non-indigenous farmers 
for the purchase of agricultural machinery and for 
financing operational expenses in connexion with the 
increased production of food crops. 

In 1947 an ordinance (No. 47 of 1947), to provide 
for the establishment and management of a land bank 
for the purpose of facilitating loans to farmers, co- 
Operative societies and native authorities in furtherance 
of agriculture in the Territory and to provide for matters 
ancillary thereto, was passed but has not yet been brought 
into operation. 


5. Forests 

There are valuable stands of hardwood timber in the 
Territory. Forests can be declared as “reserved” on both 
private and public land. Forest Reserves on public land 
are of two categories: those administered by the Central 
Government and those under the control of Native 
Authorities which enjoy any forest royalties that may 
accrue from them. During the five years, 1942 to 1946, 
timber worth £96,543 and minor forest produce of the 
value of £391,626 were exported from the Territory 
on an average every year, and it is estimated that some 
6 per cent of its total labour force is employed in occu- 
pations connected with timber. Twenty-six concessions 
covering 37,861 square miles were in existence at the 


end of 1947. 


6. Minerals 

The mineral resources of the Territory, only a tenth 
of which have been prospected, give indication of being 
extensive and varied. The principal minerals at present 
exploited are gold, diamonds, tin-ore, salt and mica, 
while a wide range of other minerals are mined in a 
smaller way. 

The total value of principal minerals exported from 
the Territory in 1947 is estimated at £ 1,222,037. 

In Tanganyika surface rights convey no mineral rights 
which are governed by mining laws. Prospecting for 
minerals may only be carried out under the authority of 
a prospecting right issued under the Mining Ordinance, 
while actual mining is permitted only on a registered 
claim or lease. Royalties are payable at prescribed rates, 
while all claims, leases, etc., carry development obliga- 
tions. Taxation and royalties ensure that a very high pro- 
portion of the proceeds of the sale of diamonds accrues 
to the territorial revenue. Gold is sold to the Bank of 
England. 


7. Industry and business enterprise—General 

There were in 1947, 346 incorporated industrial and 
trading establishments and enterprises in the Territory, 
of which 265 were in urban areas and eighty-one in 
rural. There were, besides, seventy co-operative societies 
with a total membership of 55,381 persons. 

Secondary industries have not yet been established to 
any extent. Local industrial products include soap, 
cigarettes, furniture, leather, butter, cheese, etc. A new 
company for meat canning with 51 per cent of Govern- 
ment capital was recently established. The company has 
an authorized capital of £500,000, 51 per cent of which 
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is owned by the Government of the Territory and 49 
per cent by Messrs. Liebigs Extract of Meat Company. 
There is some processing of primary products, e.g., mill- 
ing of rice and flour, oil extraction, saw milling, cotton 
ginning, coffee curing, tobacco curing, etc. 

Particulars of the amount of outside private capital in- 
vested in the Territory are not available. Local handi- 
crafts comprise woodwork, weaving, hoe making, basket 
making, pottery, etc. The most important industry 
managed by Africans is the production of clarified butter 
and ghee. 

So far the indigenous inhabitants have no direct part 
in the major commercial undertakings or in the whole- 
sale trade of the Territory. In the day-to-day life of the 
more remote rural areas the barter system still operates 
among the indigenous people. 

The proportion of domestic trade controlled by co- 
operative organizations is very small. 


8. Monopolies 

(a) FISCAL. The Government of the Territory enjoys 
fiscal monopoly in respect of railways and ports services, 
including the Tanganyika Road Services operating on six 
routes. 

Under the Defence Regulations the Produce Controller 
is authorized to purchase and distribute controlled pro- 
duce. 

(b) PRIVATE. The Tanganyika Electric Supply Com- 
pany and the Dar-es-Salaam and District Electric Supply 
Company hold licences for sixty and eighty years re- 
spectively which confer upon them the exclusive right to 
supply electric energy in specified areas. 


9. Foreign trade 

The total foreign trade of Tanganyika in 1947 
amounted to £25,304,122, which was made up of im- 
ports valued at £13,723,925 and exports valued at 
£11,580,197. There were imports and re-exports of 
bullion and specie amounting to £147,691 and £23,580 
respectively. The principal imports in terms of value 
were vehicles, including aircraft, railway-stock, etc., 
cotton piece-goods and other textile manufactures, elec- 
trical goods, iron and steel manufactures, cigarettes and a 
variety of food grains. The chief exports from the Terri- 
tory were sisal, coffee, cotton, diamonds, gold, hides and 
kapok. 

Tanganyika is a member of the Customs Union which 
includes’also Kenya and Uganda. Under the terms of a 
convention between Belgium and the United Kingdom 
the Territory enjoys the benefits of free transit of goods 
through the Belgian Congo. Exports from Tanganyika 
to the United Kingdom and its colonies and dependencies 
have been given tariff preferences. In 1947, the Territory 
obtained 32.0 per cent of its imports from the United 
Kingdom, 22.3 per cent from the United States of 
America, 11.8 per cent from India and 11 per cent from 
Kenya and Uganda, while 43.1 per cent of its exports 
found their way to the United Kingdom, 19.4 per cent to 
Kenya and Uganda, 7.2 per cent to India and 6.2 per 
cent to South Africa. : 

The Territory's exports are mainly primary products, 
which are at present in universal short supply. Since the 
outbreak of the war, certain major products of the Terri- 
tory have been sold under contract to the Ministry of 
* Supply and the Ministry of Food in the United Kingdom 
at guaranteed prices which have been, in some cases, be- 
low the ruling world prices. There is at present a general 
shortage of consumer goods in the Territory and the 
price of those available have been high. 


10. Public finance 

No reliable estimates of national income are availabl 
The total revenue of the Territory on Territorial Accour 
is estimated at £5,190,120. The largest contributior 
are made by customs and excise, native house and po 
taxes, and the income tax. All taxes are payable i 
money except that provision is made for native hou: 
and poll tax liability to be discharged by iabour, eithe 
in whole or in part. During 1947, 2,734 persons di 
charged their tax obligations in this manner. The revenu 
from income tax is derived almost wholly from nor 
indigenous persons. In all tribal areas, except Most 
district, a proportion of the native house and poll ta 
collected, varying from 25 to 40 per cent, is paid to th 
Native Administration. 

The total expenditure on Territorial Account for 194 
is estimated at £5,232,620, while expenditure on De 
velopment Plan Account would amount to £752,12¢ 
Of this more than half would be spent on communic 
tions. 

The total public debt of the Territory amounted t 
£7,566,146 in 1946. Against this liability, the Terr 
tory has reserves of the value of £5,072,043. 

Taking the Territory as a whole it may be said th: 
the general economic problem is not unlike that to b 
found in any country where there is danger of inflatior 


11. Development plan 

The total cost of the Ten Year Plan is estimated z 
£19,186,000 of which £6,775,000 will be obtaine 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare allocatior 
Approximately £11,500,000 will be spent on capite 
items. 

In the plan emphasis is laid on the development ¢ 
communications. Among the agricultural schemes whic 
have been started, the more important are the Sukumz 
land and Mbulu development schemes, of which th 
former is estimated to cost £500,000. Both schemes ait 
at organizing a redistribution of population and of stoc 
with a view to reduce pressure on land in overcrowde 
areas. Several schemes are in progress in connexio 
with the improvement of cultivation of specific crops, suc 
as rice, copra, oranges, coffee, tobacco, and cotton. Pre 
vision is being made to increase the number of agricul 
tural instructors from the present ratio of one per fiftee 
thousand cultivators to one per thousand families. A 
Indian agricultural school was built in 1947 to provid 
facilities for Indian youths in the Territory of Kenyé 
In the 1948 budget a sum of £50,000 has been se 
apart for the establishment of a local development loa 
fund which will provide financial assistance to indigenou 
cultivators, Native Authorities, and the African cc 
operative societies. It was decided to set up a soil cor 
servation service at an estimated cost of £200,000. I 
1947, a grant of £140,000 was made for five and a hal 
years in the first instance by the colonial developmen 
and welfare vote for the preservation and develof 
ment of forest resources of the Territory. The Govers 
ment carried out a survey of the Lake Rukwa fishin, 
industry and an investigation of coal resources in Ufipz 
A sum of £47,000 (approximately) was spent on wate 
development works during 1947 and 130,000,00 
gallons of water impounded for distribution. 

Outside the Ten Year Development Plan is the Eas 
African Groundnut Scheme which will grow groundnut 
on an area of over three million acres in Tanganyike 
Northern Rhodesia and Kenya. Eighty per cent of th 
total area would be in Tanganyika. The capital cost 0 
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ie scheme which is estimated at about £ 24,000,000 
ill be met by the United Kingdom Government. Culti- 
ition under the scheme would take place in units of 
),000 acres and would be highly mechanized. The 
heme is estimated to employ permanently 24,000 
orkers in Tanganyika and it will necessitate the pro- 
sion of a new railway, deep water berths, bulk storage, 
id port installations. It is planned that the undertaking 
all in due course be taken over by the three Govern- 
ents concerned and in the final stages shall pass to 
© ownership and control of the people themselves, on a 
operative or other basis as may then seem best suited 
ensure the continuance of the benefits of large-scale 
oduction by mechanized and scientific methods. By 
ie end of 1947 some 7,000 acres had been planted. 
The general shortage of supplies has retarded the 
ogress of development plans, both Government and 
rivate. 


D. SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


Human rights 

There is no restriction on the expression of public 
inion by any section of the population of the Territory. 
ibject only to the provisions of the law governing sedi- 
on and libel, no control is exercised over the subject 
atter published in newspapers. The registration of 
ewspapers is required by the Newspaper Ordinance and 
ay person wishing to publish a newspaper may, if so 
quired by the Governor in Council, be called upon to 
cecute a bond up to a maximum of three thousand 
uillings. The Government publishes two newspapers 
1 Swahili for the inhabitants of the Territory. 

The inhabitants of the Territory enjoy freedom of 
jought and conscience and free exercise of religious wor- 
lip and instruction. Besides the Trusteeship Council, 
etitions may be made to the Governor, the Secretary of 
tate and His Majesty the King. 

No person can be arrested without warrant except for 
fences specified under the Criminal Procedure Code. 
1 all other cases an arrest can only be made under the 
ithority of a magistrate’s warrant. Any person detained 
1 custody may apply to the High Court for a writ of 
abeas corpus. 

No restrictions are imposed on movements of popula- 
on within and outside the Territory except in connexion 
ith health measures. 


. Social conditions 

The native authorities system recognizes in some 
leasure the existing distinction between the ruling clans 
nd the general body of the tribesmen in the Territory. 
he powers of Native Authorities are, however, con- 
olled and privileges such as the extortion of tribute 
nd free personal service have been abolished. 


. Slavery 

Slavery practices do not now exist in the Territory. 
irders under the Native Authority Ordinance forbid the 
urchase of female children with a view to the use of 
1eit offspring as slaves. These practices are, however, 
etting rarer. Pledging of children is also forbidden. 


. Status of women 

The laws of the Territory recognize no discrimination 
gainst women. Although occasional cases come to light, 
hild marriage is not a practice in the Territory. The 
ayment of “bride price” remains a universal custom. 
olygamy continues to be a common practice but is now 
irgely restricted by economic conditions. The dissolution 
f marriage is common and is not difficult to obtain. 


Since there is no electoral system in the Territory, the 
question of suffrage for women has not yet arisen. 

The only legal bars to the employment of women are 
those imposed by various international labour conven- 
tions which have been applied to the Territory. The 
Opportunities to enter and train for government service 
available to women, are, however, at present, limited to 
nursing and teaching services. 

5. Population pressure 

The population of this Territory increased by ap- 
proximately 600,000 between 1931 and 1946. Pressure 
of numbers on the land exists in several parts of the 
Territory. In the Kilimanjaro and Meru mountains in 
the Northern Province, the pressure is due primarily to 
excessive alienation of lands to non-indigenous persons 
by the previous administration. In other areas it is due 
to such causes as increase of human population and 
stock; unsatisfactory methods of agriculture and animal 
husbandry; lack of water supplies and restriction of 
habitable areas due to the presence of the tsetse fly. 

6. Immigration 

Under the provisions of the Immigration (Control) 
Ordinance which was passed in December 1947, persons 
other than prohibited immigrants are entitled to enter 
the Territory to engage in any business, trade, or profes- 
sion provided they have prescribed resources and quali- 
fications and it can be shown that their proposed activities 
will not be to the prejudice of the inhabitants. The 
otdinance is not applicable to indigenous Africans. 

During 1947 a large number of Europeans entered 
the Territory in connexion with the post-war rebuilding 
of administration, trade and commerce and the East 
African Groundnut Scheme. 

7. Social welfare agencies 

Twenty welfare clubs have been opened in the Terri- 
tory under the aegis of the Government Social Welfare 
Organization. A total grant of, £50,000 was made for 
the welfare clubs from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund while a sum of £6,320 was set aside from 
territorial revenues to finance the organization. 

8. Social security 

Apart from the provisions made by Government and 
by private employers for superannuation and other bene- 
fits for their employees, and the Government's widows 
and orphans pensions—a statutory contributory scheme 
for Europeans—there are no services provided and con- 
templated with respect to widow’s pensions, old age 
pensions, maternity benefits, health benefits, unemploy- 
ment benefits, relief or other forms of protection. 

9. Housing 

In the urban areas generally there is a shortage of 
housing affecting all sections of the population, the 
position being most acute in the larger coastal regions. 

Several town planning schemes were in progress in 
1947. 

10. Labour 

(a) GENERAL.—Some 327,000 persons have been 
in paid manual employment in the Territory in recent 
years; these are divided approximately as follows: 


CAS TICiL tne fants speach ba, eee ear se accent 178,500 
NGUMIN Bs. Bese eseitansdcese tamag ebetees ene nas genet 17,000 
Timber and Forest Produce . 9,000 
Industrial Establishments .... 6,000 
Domestic Employment ...... ah, 22,000 
Public Services .............. Ne A ee 60,000 
Other Employment 7. occcsas-cssvectspsniyscicssnue = 91,900 
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The supply of labour in the Territory generally is 
now insufficient to meet the demand. A certain amount 
of apprenticeship training is undertaken by Government 
departments in the Territory, eg., the railways. The 
Labour Department is encouraging private employers to 
initiate training schemes. It has been decided to establish 
a labour utilization commission whose function would be 
to secure a rational utilization and distribution of the 
Territory’s labour resources. 

Excessive movement of labour out of rural areas tends 
to hamper the cultivation of food crops and weaken 
marital ties. An attempt is made to meet this problem 
in the case of contract labour by limiting the period of 
their contract to two years. 

It is estimated that some 2,000 persons leave the Ter- 
ritory each year in search of employment in Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and in the Union of South Africa 
and another 2,250 for work in Kenya. These outward 
movements are in some measure counter-balanced by in- 
ward flows of workers from Northern Rhodesia, Portu- 
guese East Africa and other places. By arrangement with 
the Belgian authorities the Tanganyika Sisal Growers’ 
Association Labour Bureau recruited 500 workers from 
Ruanda-Urundi. Once such labourers reach Tanganyika, 
the provision of Tanganyika laws apply fully to them. 

(b) RECRUITMENT.—In 1947, 22,348 male workers 
were recruited by private organizations in the Territory 
under the Recruitment of Indigenous Workers Conven- 
tion 1936. In the case of such labourers, their costs of 
transportation from their homes to their places of em- 
ployment are paid by recruiters. 

For the year ended 30 September 1947, approximately 
8,000 persons were compulsorily recruited for work 
within the Convention’s definition of forced labour. 

(c) LABOUR DEPARTMENT.—A Labour Department 
with a Labour Commissioner as its chief has been es- 
tablished to deal with issues connected with labour. The 
Department also carries out the registration of the adult 
and other male population in employment. 

A Labour Board, consisting of public officers, em- 
ployers of labour and such other persons as may be ap- 
pointed by the Governor was set up in 1940 to advise the 
Government on matters connected with the employment 
of indigenous labour. 

(d) TRADE UNIONS, LABOUR DISPUTES, ETC.—Little 
development has taken place in the formation of trade 
unions in the Territory, and no industry has yet estab- 
lished the machinery for collective bargaining. There is 
only one significant trade union, the organization of dock 
labourers. 

In 1947 there was a serious trade dispute in Dar-es- 
Salaam which was followed by other minor strikes and 
disturbances in certain towns and along the central 
Railway line. The Trade Disputes Ordinance provides 
for the setting up of tribunals to settle trade disputes. 


(e) CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT.—The full ap- 
plication of the principle of non-discrimination in em- 
ployment and in wage and salary payments as between 
races presents particular difficulties in a territory with 
conditions such as those which at present exist in Tan- 
ganyika. Not only do the different races maintain ‘very 
different standards of living, but there are at present 
marked differences in the general standards of education, 
qualifications and experience. The only solution appears 
to lie in the gradual process of education and training 
to produce an equality of worth as between the different 
races. In the meanwhile it must remain the aim of 


policy, by gradually narrowing the difference in w 
rates, to raise the standard of living of the lower p 
workers. There is no discrimination on grounds of 
tionality, religion or tribal association. 

The average monthly rates of wages of unskil 
workers in different occupations in 1947 varied fron 
to 30 shillings, for semi-skilled from 15 to 60 or 
shillings, and for skilled workers from 21 to 150 s 
lings. The hours of work varied from 20 to 40 in a 
culture and from 44 to 48 in most other occupatic 
The rate of 8 shillings per month is operative in fr 
areas. Wages have increased in Dar-es-Salaam betw 
1939 and 1947. Cost of living allowance is paid 
government and other employees. 

The Minimum Wages Ordinance authorizes the fix 
of minimum wages after due inquiry by Wage Boa 
on which employees are represented. 

No cost of living indices have been prepared. 7 
index of retail prices of consumers’ goods used by A 
cans in Dar-es-Salaam rose from 100 in August 1§ 
to 187 in 1947. 

Indebtedness is prevalent among the lower paid sal 
ied and wage earners in urban areas. Among the poo 
sections of the indigenous inhabitants the continued | 
in the cost of imported goods, especially piece goods, | 
been a source of considerable embarrassment. At 
end of 1947 there were 70 co-operative societies of wh 
61 were African in membership. Most of the Afri 
societies ate concerned with marketing. 


11. Labour conventions and legislation 

Various ordinances, rules, regulations and notices hi 
been issued to implement various conventions and 1 
ommendations of the International Labour Organisat 
in the Territory. The Application of the Penal Sancti 
(Indigenous Workers) Convention 1929 is, howe 
subject to two reservations. The use of abusive and 
sulting language to an employer by a servant and 
unlawful departure by a servant from his employ 
service with intent not to return thereto are both pe 
offences. The Territorial Labour Board is consider: 
how far the Administration can go in the direction 
abolishing penal sanctions. 

There are as yet no ordinances governing hours 
work, rest periods, etc., in the Territory. In spite 
an ordinance dealing with the employment of wom 
young persons and children in the Territory, a cert 
amount of child labour is used, specially in light we 
in rural areas. 


12. Medical services 

(a) THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. —In 1947 | 
Medical Department consisted of 18 specialists, 
medical officers including six African assistant medi 
officers, four dental surgeons, 66 assistant and sub-as: 
tant surgeons, 61 nursing staff and 32 health inspectorz 
besides six persons in the pharmaceutical section. 

(b) HOSPITALS, DISPENSARIES.—The Territory f 
142 hospitals, 665 dispensaries, seven maternity a 
child welfare clinics, one mobile health unit, 12 sleepi 
sickness dispensaries and 27 leper settlements. Vaccii 
tion against smallpox is offered at all medical centt 
There is an up-to-date mental hospital at Dodoma. 

(c) PATIENTS.—8,558 in-patients and 682,486 o 
patients availed themselves of the facilities offered by 1 
Government hospitals during 1947 while clinics a 
dispensaries treated 1,860 in-patients and 3,474,239 o 
patients. According to the latest figures available, 1 
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per settlements treated 3,817 inmates and 4,030 out- 
atients. 

There were in the Territory in December 1947, 786 
sgistered and licensed medical personnel of whom 242 
ere medical practitioners. 


3. Prisons and crimes 

During 1947, 866 persons were charged and 682 
ynvicted by the High Court of the Territory while 
1,279 persons were charged before Subordinate Courts 
id 17,040 convicted by them. Of these 434 were 
warded corporal punishment and corporal punishment 
ith fine or imprisonment or both. Corporal punish- 
ent may by law be applied to any inhabitant but it is 
ormally confined to Africans. There were 12,185 
ersons, of whom 11,355 were Africans, committed for 
nal imprisonment. Prison labour is used largely by 
overnment departments but it is not hired out to 
rivate employers. 


4. Juvenile delinquency 

In addition to prisons, the Territory possesses at 
abora one correctional institution, an approved school 
yr juveniles, managed by the Commissioner of Prisons, 
ad providing full-time schooling and technical training. 
There are at present no specially constituted courts for 
veniles, but under the Children and Young Persons 
tfdinance special provisions are made regarding the 
rocedure to be adopted by subordinate courts when 
caring charges against juveniles. 


E. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


_ Policy and administration 

The education policy of the Territory is aimed at 
aining indigenous persons in order to enable them 
radually to take over to the maximum extent possible 
ie functions of non-indigenous inhabitants in the 
sneral economy of the Territory and to take greater 
sponsibility in the local government and general ad- 
inistration of the Territory. 

The establishment of and operation of schools for 
idigenous inhabitants is governed by the African Edu- 
tion Ordinance which provides for compulsory registra- 
on of schools and teachers. The same ordinance also 
rovides for grants for private schools for Africans, the 
ants being calculated at percentages (50 per cent or 
) per cent according to the grading of the school) of 
e salaries of certified and licensed African teachers em- 
oyed. 

Government inspectors supervise the work of both 
Overnment and private institutions, in collaboration 
ith the religious mission. 


Government expenditure on education 

The budget for 1947 provided a total sum of £487,- 
90 or 9.2 per cent of total estimated territorial expendi- 
re to be spent on education, the sum allotted to Afri- 
n schools being £382,209. The Government made a 
ant of £134,000 to voluntary agencies running schools 
| the Territory, while £353,060 was provided for 
overnment and Native Authority schools. 

The schools in the Territory have been affected by a 
mporary shortage of equipment. 

The salaries of African teachers vary from 30 to 40 
illings per month for unlicensed teachers to 122 to 
)0 shillings per month for Makerere trained teachers. 


Number of schools 
There were 1,366 schools in the Territory in 1947. 
f these, 1,279 were for Africans, including 1,212 pri- 


mary schools, 11 secondary schools and 56 other institu- 
tions. 897 primary schools and seven secondary schools 
for Africans were run by Christian missions, while the 
Government of the Territory managed 48 primary 
schools and three secondary schools. The Native Au- 
thorities had under them 219 primary schools. 

At present no facilities for higher education exist in 
the Territory. Indigenous students who qualify for ad- 
mission to Makerere College in Uganda were eligible for 
Government bursaries covering the full cost of their 
term at the College. Eight students have been sent to 
the United Kingdom for social welfare and vocational 
training. 

4. School children 

The exact number of children of school age in the 
Territory is not available. In 1947, 130,645 pupils of 
whom 119,262 were African pupils were in attendance at 
schools. The number of African pupils in secondary 
schools was 2,031 as compared with 115,025 in primary 
schools. The number of girls in primary African schools 
was 7,846 as compared with 87,179 boys; the discrepancy 
is attributed to the social attitude toward education of 
girls. 


5. Curriculum 

All African pupils are required to learn Swahili in 
the first year of their primary course. The teaching of 
English begins in the fifth year of the primary course 
for pupils going on to secondary school. Health educa- 
tion is included in the curricula of all schools. 

Information regarding the trusteeship system and the 
status of the inhabitants of Trust Territories is given 
orally but has not yet been incorporated in school text- 


books. 


6. Adult and mass education 

Up to the present the Government's main effort in 
adult education in its widest sense has been concentrated 
on the establishment of the social welfare centres in 
urban and rural areas. The co-operation of thé United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
is anticipated in connexion with the long-term educa- 
tional and social welfare activities of the Groundnut 
Scheme. 

A total sum of £115,000, of which £99,000 was 
contributed by the colonial development and welfare 
vote, has been provided for the establishment of an East 
African literature bureau and publishing fund which will 
concentrate in the first instance on the publication of 
works in Swahili and Luganda. 


7. Libraries 

A public library is in process of formation at the King 
George V Memorial Museum in Dar-es-Salaam but other- 
wise no public libraries, in the generally accepted sense, 
exist in Tanganyika. 

At the various social welfare centres which have been 
established, a free circulating library service is provided 
in connexion with the Central Welfare Library in Dar-es- 
Salaam and books and illustrated periodicals are distrib- 
uted regularly to all the centres. In one or two cases dis- 
trict libraries and book clubs have been started. 

Among the non-indigenous population various com- 
munities maintain their own libraries and reading rooms. 


F. GENERAL 


1. Equality of treatment under law 
Equal treatment for the nationals of all Members of 
the United Nations in the administration of justice is 
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ensured by the principle of complete non-discrimination 
on grounds of nationality. 


2. Economic equality 

Apart from such restrictions as are still placed upon 
the movements and activities of the nationals of ex- 
enemy States there is no discrimination in treatment in 
economic matters on grounds of race or nationality and 
all Members of the United Nations and their nationals 
enjoy equal treatment. 


3. Suggestions and recommendations 

The only specific suggestion or recommendation made 
by the United Nations Organization during the year 
was that of the Trusteeship Council with respect to the 
repatriation of German nationals. The recommendation 
of the Trusteeship Council that policy in this connexion 
should be carefully and humanely administered in the 
spirit of Article 76 c of the Charter has been fully 
observed by the selective nature of the policy of the 
Government. No person has been repatriated solely on 
account of his nationality; no person has been com- 
pulsorily repatriated to Germany if he could find some 
other country willing to accept him, provided there was 
no objection on grounds of security; steps have been 
taken to keep family units together as far as possible and 
to ensure proper reception in Germany of the persons 
repatriated thereto; and finally numerous exceptions have 
been made in the case of those shown to be genuine 
political or religious refugees from nazi domination or 
on compassionate grounds. 


PART II. Observations 


A. INTER-TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Prior consultation 

(a) With regard to the Inter-Territorial Organiza- 
tion affecting the Trust Territory of Tanganyika and the 
adjoining British territories of Kenya and Uganda, which 
had been established at the end of 1947, the Trusteeship 
Council discussed the question of whether or not the 
Council should have been consulted before such measures 
were put into effect. 

(b) Some representatives (Belgium, France, the 
United Kingdom) expressed the opinion that by prior 
consultation with the Trusteeship Council, the Admin- 
istering Authority concerned would divest itself of its 
administrative responsibility, and that in their opinion 
the role of the Trusteeship Council was purely super- 
visory and that the Council should not seek to acquire 
administrative functions. 

(c) The representative of Australia considered that 
the proper role of the Trusteeship Council was that of 
review and criticism of measures taken by the Admin- 
istering Authority and not that of sharing in the ad- 
ministration of Trust Territories, and that the Council 
did not have the right to consider in advance or give 
directions in regard to measures contemplated. Co- 
operation between the Administering Authority and the 
Trusteeship Council was desirable, but should not be 
carried to the point of confusing the respective responsi- 
bilities. The responsibility for framing and executing 
measures should lie wholly with the Administering Au- 
thorities whigh were “trustees” on behalf of the people 
of the Trust Territories and not “agents” of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

(d) Some other representatives (New Zealand, 
United States of America), while recognizing that prior 
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consultation was not enjoined either by the Charter 
by the Trusteeship Agreement for Tanganyika, felt 1 
the friendly relationship and the need for constant 
operation between the Council and the Administes 
Authority would make prior consultation desirable. 

(e) Some other representatives (China, Mexico, 
Philippines, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) m: 
tained that the Trusteeship Council should take up 
position that any measures touching or likely to to 
or change the status of a Trust Territory should be 
mitted by the Administering Authority to the Cou 
before being put into effect. 


2. Compatibility with the provisions of the Trustee. 
Agreement and the Charter 

(a) The representative of the United Kingdom 
pressed the opinion that the scheme of Inter-Territc 
Organization was within the powers of the Adminis 
ing Authority conferred by article 5 (4) of the Trus 
ship Agreement for Tanganyika. He reaffirmed the st 
ment of his Government in the Fourth Committee 
the General Assembly in December 1946, to the e! 
that it did not interpret this article as giving it po 
to establish any form of political association betw 
Trust Territories and adjacent territories under its ¢ 
trol which would involve the annexation of Trust “ 
ritories or which would have the effect of extinguish 
their status as Trust Territories. He further stated | 
the Inter-Territorial Organization might be held to | 
vide for a measure of political association, but it stop 
short of union. 

(b) Some representatives of the Council (New z 
land, the Philippines, United States of America) 
pressed satisfaction at the assurance given by the 
ministering Authority that it was the firm intentior 
the Administering Authority to maintain the pre 
status and identity of Tanganyika, and that no plan ki 
ing to political union was envisaged and that no ex 
sion or modification of the authority of the Central 
sembly or of the High Commission would be poss 
without the express approval of the Tanganyika Leg 
tive Council. They expressed confidence that the 
ministering Authority would take every occasion 
evaluate the effects of the scheme upon the political, 
nomic, social and educational advancement of the ind 
nous inhabitants, and that this consideration, and 
administrative convenience, would be the determit 
factor in deciding the value of the Inter-Territorial 
ganization. They also welcomed the statement of 
Administering Authority that it will be able to main 
separate statistics on all matters which concern the T 
Territory. 

(c) The representative of China was of the opi 

that the Council should postpone final judgment on 
Inter-Territorial Organization until the Council 
thoroughly examined the question in the light of 
report of the Visiting Mission. 
, (d) The representative of Mexico expressed con 
that the scheme might be the beginning of a chait 
events leading ultimately to full political union with 
neighbouring territories. He believed that the sch 
might well become an obstacle to the promotion of 
government in Tanganyika. ; 

(e) The representative of the Union of Soviet Soci 
Republics stated that the Inter-Territorial Organiza 
of East Africa represents, according to the ordinance 
“Colonial Paper No. 210" which defines the status of 
organization, a broad political, administrative and 
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nic union of the three territories of East Africa, 
anyika, Kenya, and Uganda. These three territories of 
erse political status—two of them, Kenya and Uganda, 
h the status of colonies—Tanganyika with the status 
a Trust Territory—are bound together into a common 
anism, with a common supreme executive power in 
form of the “East African High Commission”, with 
ommon legislative authority in the form of the “East 
‘ican Central Assembly”, and with common specialized 
lies which control and regulate the most important 
ects of the economy of all three territories together. 
Je held that as a result of this unification, the fate 
the Trust Territory of Tanganyika becomes one with 
t of the colonies of Kenya and Uganda. The process 
developing Tanganyika within the system of the Inter- 
ritorial Organization of East Africa will, without fail, 
J to the complete absorption of Tanganyika, and to 
complete fusion with the adjacent colonies. 
Regardless of assurances of the Administering Au- 
rity to the effect that this unification will not lead to 
annexation of Tanganyika, nor to the loss of its 
us as a Trust Territory, they remain as empty as- 
ances, groundless declarations. In practice, the de- 
opment of the Inter-Territorial Organization of East 
rica leads to the absorption of Tanganyika, to its an- 
cation and to the loss of its status as a “Trust Terri- 
y’ instead of its self-government and independence. It is 
wn that the indigenous population is opposed to this 
fication. It does not want this unification, yet it was 
- consulted by the Administering Authority as to its 
sroval, as is stipulated in Article 76 b of the Charter. 
[The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
publics further held that it was beyond the competence 
the Administering Authority to unify the Trust Terri- 
y of Tanganyika with Kenya and Uganda. He held 
t under the Inter-Territorial Organization it would be 
vitable for Tanganyika to become administratively 
1 economically closely interwoven with the adjoining 
ritories. He considered that the arrangement would 
anically link Tanganyika to the other territories and 
uld unavoidably make the achievement of the inde- 
adence of Tanganyika practically impossible. The re- 
sentative of the Soviet Union asked that the Council 
uld reject the plan of Inter-Territorial Organization 
the ground that it hindered the achievement, the 
is and objectives of the trusteeship system of the 
ited Nations in Tanganyika, that it hindered the ad- 
cement of the indigenous population of Tanganyika 
yatds self-government and independence and that it 
; conducive to eventual loss by Tanganyika of its 
tus as a Trust Territory and to its annexation. He 
posed that appropriate legislation for the separate 
ninistration of Tanganyika should be put through. 
(f) In addition, some members of the Council 
hina, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) noted with 
cern that the indigenous population had not been con- 
ted with regard to the Inter-Territorial Organization. 
e representative of the Soviet Union stated that the 
sent of the indigenous population in such cases is 
wired by Article 76 b of the Charter. 


B. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


Electoral system 

(a) The Council was informed by the Administering 
thority that it had not yet been possible to introduce 
electoral system for any of the three main sections of 
‘population and that no legislation on this subject was 
present contemplated. It was given the assurance that 


the ultimate objective was the election of members to the 
Legislative Council. 

(b) Some representatives (Australia, United States of 
America) took note of this assurance and expressed their 
interest in the steps to be taken in order to achieve this 
goal, and their hope that the Council would be kept duly 
informed by the Administering Authority of such steps. 

(c) Some other representatives (Mexico, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics) noted the fact that an electoral 
system had not been established and that therefore there 
were no electoral laws or regulations affecting any of the 
three racial groups inhabiting the Territory. They felt 
it appropriate that the Administering Authority should 
introduce electoral legislation and stimulate political 
education among the indigenous inhabitants so as to at- 
tain the objective of Article 76 b of the Charter and 
article 6 of the Trusteeship Agreement on this particular 
point, in order that institutions of local government 
should be established and the participation of the in- 
digenous inhabitants in the legislative and executive 
bodies of the Territory be assured on the basis of a 
democratic electoral system. 

The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics noted that the policy of the Administering 
Authority in accordance with which it treated the educa- 
tion of the indigenous population as a prior objective 
and put off indefinitely the objectives of developing in- 
digenous organs of self-government and of granting to 
the indigenous inhabitants an increasingly responsible 
role in the economic life of Tanganyika was inconsistent 
with Article 76 b of the Charter. The representative 
of the Soviet Union stated that the Charter gives no 
grounds for setting up a priority or preference for any 
single particular field of development. The Charter re- 
quires that measures be taken toward the promotion of 
the development of the indigenous population simulta- 
neously in the political, economic and social fields and 
in the sphere of education. The political, economic, and 
social progress of the indigenous population and their 
progress in the sphere of education are all parts of a 
single common process of development of the indigenous 
population; not a single one of these parts can be 
separated from the other. They are all inter-related and 
inter-dependent. Therefore, no priority can be set up, 
by declaring that development of the indigenous popu- 
lation in the sphere of education comes first, putting 
off indefinitely the development of the indigenous popula- 
tion in the political field and in the field of self- 
government. This policy is inconsistent with the provi- 
sions set forth in Article 76 b of the Charter. He also 
stressed that to follow such a policy leads to a justification 
for the exclusion of the indigenous inhabitants from 
responsible participation in the political and economic 
life of their country. 


2. Native Administration 

(a) With regard to the political advancement of the 
indigenous inhabitants, some members of the Council 
(Australia, United States of America) noted with satis- 
faction the programme initiated by the Administering 
Authority to encourage the indigenous inhabitants to 
participate in their tribal councils and in the local ad- 
ministration. In this connexion they expressed interest 
in the patterns of self-government established by the 
Chagga and by the Sukumuland Federation and hoped 
that the Administering Authority would take steps to 
stimulate further participation in self-government by 
these and other peoples, 
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(b) Some members of the Council (Mexico, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics) were of the opinion that 
the now existing tribal structure was an obstacle to the 
political and social advancement of the indigenous in- 
habitants. They considered it appropriate that the Ad- 
ministering Authority should plan and undertake to put 
into effect the necessary changes in the present structure 
in such a way as to give to the indigenous inhabitants 
’ the necessary means to develop self-government institu- 
tions and to ensure their participation in the legislative 
and executive organs of the Territory on the basis of 
popular representation through democratic methods (elec- 
toral system). 


C. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


1. Development schemes 

(a) Some representatives (Australia, United States 
of America) considered the East African Groundnut 
Scheme to be the most significant development in the 
economic field in Tanganyika. They expressed satisfaction 
at the statements made by the Administering Authority 
that the ownership and control of the project would be 
finally transferred to Africans and that every opportunity 
would be seized in its working to use it for the economic, 
social and educational advancement of the inhabitants. 
They also expressed the desire that the Council be 
regularly kept informed regarding the progress of the 
scheme and its effect upon the people of the Territory. 

(b) The representative of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics observed that the realization of the 
Groundnut and the Sukumuland Schemes would not 
benefit the indigenous population. It would vitally affect 
the social and economic life of the indigenous inhabitants 
leading to the disruption and instability of the indige- 
nous economy and of the welfare of the indigenous popu- 
lation, and would cause considerable displacement of the 
population. He stated that the Groundnut Scheme would 
lead to the concentration of millions of acres of the 
arable land in the hands of non-indigenous population, 
organizations and corporations, while there was need for 
such land by the indigenous population because of the 
fact that a considerable number of the indigenous in- 
habitants were landless and the indigenous population 
was growing rapidly. He stated that the plans of the 
Administering Authority were not based on the freely 


expressed will of the indigenous population as required , 


by Article 76 b of the Charter and that the objectives of 
the plans were an intensified exploitation of the man- 
power and natural resources of Tanganyika in the interest 
of the British Empire and Western Europe, rather than 
the economic advancement and emancipation of the 
indigenous population. He remarked that the economic 
policy of the Administering Authority violated both 
Article 76 b of the Charter and article 8 of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. 


2. Land policy 

(a) The special representative of the Administering 
Authority explained that in the case of large areas which 
were sparsely inhabited because of the shortage of water 
or presence of the tsetse fly, an application for a lease 
by a person or company prepared to undertake develop- 
ment on a large scale might be considered. He pointed 
out that the area allocated for the Groundnut Scheme 
was sparsely populated and heavily bushed. 

(b) The representative of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics observed that in view of the present 
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and future need for land on the part of the indiger 
inhabitants of the Territory, the Administering Aut 
ity should conserve the land resources and not — 
with large tracts in favour of large corporations 
development schemes. 


3. Secondary industries 

The representative of the Soviet Union expre 
the opinion that special attention should be paid 
the development of local industries based on local 
sources and to the creation of an independent and nat 
basis for the purpose of producing consumer goods 
the indigenous population. Such plans should be | 
mitted to the Trusteeship Council. 


4, Taxation 

The representative of the Soviet Union expre 
the Council should include in its report a recomme! 
tion that the present system of taxation should 
reconsidered and replaced by a system of progres 
taxation founded on ability to pay. Moreover, local 
central tribunals including representatives of the 
digenous taxpayers should be established for appeals 
the indigenous inhabitants against tax assessment. 


D. SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. The representative of the United States of Ame 
proposed that the Council endorse the non-discrimina 
racial policy of the administration and urge that spe 
efforts be made to ensure that there be no discrimina 
against the indigenous inhabitants of Tanganyika, 
ticularly in such matters as the enactment and enfe 
ment of labour legislation and the provision of hos} 
and other medical facilities. 

2. The representative of the Union of Soviet Soci 
Republics observed that the system of indirect — 
impeded social and economic progress and urged — 
steps be taken to abolish discrimination in the determ 
tion of wage rates of workers and salaries of indiger 
and European medical and teaching personnel; that t 
unions and worker groups be represented in the lak 
boards by elected representatives; and that legisla 
measures be taken to prohibit child labour and to regu 
the conditions of the labour of juveniles. He noted 
low level of employment among indigenous inhabit 
and both he and the representative of Mexico ¢ 
mented on the low wages and suggested that the 
ministering Authority be asked to take action to t 
them. 

3. The representative of the Soviet Union commer 
on the unsatisfactory conditions of health and mec 
services in the Territory and the discrepancy bety 
the facilities available for indigenous and European 
habitants, and suggested that the funds allotted on # 
services for the indigenous population should be 
creased substantially and that proper attention sh« 
be paid to the development and construction of med 
centres, the building of hospitals and the medical tr 
ing of indigenous inhabitants. Plans for these purp 
should be submitted by the Administering Authority 
the Trusteeship Council. 


E. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Some representatives (Mexico, the Philippi 
United States of America, Union of Soviet Socialist 
publics) commented on the small proportion of chilc 
of school age attending school in the Territory, 
small number of teachers and the extremely low proj 


1 of the total budget spent on education of indigenous 
abitants. 

. Some representatives (Mexico, the Philippines, 
ited States of America) noted the statement of the 
ministering Authority that the political advancement 
the Territory was mainly a question of education of 
indigenous people. They also noted the small in- 
se of the number of teachers envisaged under the 
-Yeat Development Plan; they stressed the need for 
‘e indigenous teachers and for more funds to finance 
cational advancement. They expressed the hope that 
Administering Authority would make special efforts 
btain precise statistics regarding the extent of illiteracy 
the number of children of school age, to build li- 
ies and to take other measures for adult education. 
y considered that the education programme deserved 
ous thought and vigorous action. 

. The representative of the Soviet Union stressed 
disparity in expenditure and educational facilities 
European, Asian and African children respectively. 
proposed that the Council should urge the Adminis- 
ag Authority to increase expenditure on and expand 
ities for primary, secondary and higher education 
uding teacher training, to provide for the develop- 
it of indigenous languages and culture and to take 
- from the missions the main responsibility for 
cation and the primary and secondary schools in the 
itory. 

. The representative of the Philippines stressed the 
rability of giving more attention to the training of 
ves in higher education in order to have at least a 
ll intellectual élite among the indigenous inhabitants 
. could then help lead in accelerating the political, 
jomic, social and educational progress of the Terri- 


PART III. Conclusions and recommendations 


he Council, having examined the annual report on 
administration of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika 
the year 1947 and considered the statements made 
re the Council by the special representative of the 
ainistering Authority, makes the following conclu- 
s and recommendations designed to promote the 
rests of the inhabitants and their progressive develop- 
t towards the ultimate objective of self-government 
ndependence, in accordance with Chapter XII and 
| of the Charter and the relevant Trusteeship Agree- 
t. 


A. INTER-TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


he Council: 

esires to be kept informed regarding the effect of 
Inter-Territorial Organization upon the political, eco- 
‘ic, social and educational advancement of the in- 
nous population. 

jotes that the Inter-Territorial Organization was put 
effect without prior consultation with the Trustee- 
Council. 

fotes the assurance by the Administering Authority 
no extension of the authority of the East African 
ttal Assembly or of the East African High Commis- 
as regards Tanganyika is possible without the ex- 
$s approval of the Tanganyika Legislative Council. 
Telcomes the assurance given by the Administering 
1ority that it is the firm intention of the Administer- 
Authority to maintain the present status and identity 
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of Tanganyika and that no plan is envisaged which would 
involve annexation or the loss by Tanganyika of -its 
status as a Trust Territory. 

Considers it premature to form a definite opinion re- 
garding the Inter-Territorial Organization and decides 
to postpone further consideration of the plan until further 
information has become available. 

Notes that the Inter-Territorial Organization was put 
into effect without full prior consultation of the indige- 
nous inhabitants of Tanganyika. 

Expresses hope that the Administering Authority 
would consult the Trusteeship Council before undertak- 
ing any extension or modification of the present arrange- 
ment which might affect the status of Tanganyika. 


B. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Electoral system 

The Council: , 

Notes that no electoral system exists and that no 
legislation on this subject is at present contemplated. 

Notes that it is an ultimate objective of the Admin- 
istering Authority to provide for the election of mem- 
bets to the Legislative Council, and desires to be informed 
in the annual reports of the steps taken toward achieve- 
ment of this goal; 

Expresses the hope that the Administering Authority 
will take further steps as may be appropriate to foster the 
Participation of the indigenous inhabitants in political 
development so as\to attain the objectives of Article 76 b 
of the Charter and article 6 of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. 

Recommends that the Administering Authority should 
introduce electoral legislation and stimulate political 
education among the indigenous inhabitants, so as to 
attain the objectives of Article 76 b of the Charter and 
article 6 of the Trusteeship Agreement on this particular 
point, in order that institutions of local self-government 
should be established and the participation of the indige- 
nous inhabitants in the legislative and executive bodies 
of the Territory be assured on the basis of a democratic 
electoral system. 


2. Native Administration 

The Council: 

Notes with satisfaction the programme initiated by the 
Administering Authority of encouraging the indigenous 
inhabitants to participate in local administration and de- 
sites to be informed of the progress of this programme. 

Considers that the now existing tribal structure is an 
obstacle to the political and social advancement of the 
indigenous inhabitants. 


C. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


1. Development plans 

The Council: 

Desires in future reports to receive information regard- 
ing the progress of the Groundnut Scheme and regarding 
the effect which this scheme is having upon the political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of the whole Territory. 


2. Land utilization 

The Council: 

Invites the Administering Authority to consider 
whether its policy of setting aside large tracts of land for 
development schemes will affect the preservation of ade- 
quate land resources for the needs of the indigenous in- 
habitants. 
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3. Secondary industries 

The Council: 

Suggests to the Administering Authority that, in de- 
veloping its plans for the economic advancement of the 
Territory, special attention be paid to the establishment 
of secondary industries based on local resources for the 
purpose of producing consumer goods for the indige- 
nous population. 


4, Taxation 

The Council: 

Suggests that the Administering Authority consider 
whether the present system of taxation, as far as it 
concerns the indigenous population, is satisfactory and 
whether it is based on ability to pay. 

Suggests that the Administering Authority consider 
the establishment of local and central tribunals for ap- 
peals by the indigenous inhabitants, against tax assess- 
ments. 


D. SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Discrimination 

The Council: 

Draws attention to the importance of ensuring that 
there be no discrimination against the indigenous in- 
habitants particularly in such matters as employment, 
wages and salary payments, the enactment and enforce- 
ment of labour legislation, and the provision of hospital 
facilities and medical services. 


2. Child labour 

The Council: 

Considers that in the field of labour legislation a policy 
of prohibiting the use of child labour and of restricting 
the employment and of safeguarding the work of minors 
on plantations and in industrial undertakings should be 
followed. 


3. Public health 

The Council: 

Suggests that the Administering Authority pay partic- 
ular attention to the development and construction of 
medical centres, the building of hospitals and the train- 
ing of medical personnel, including qualified physicians 
recruited from among the indigenous inhabitants; and 
suggests that increased appropriation for this purpose be 
made available and that information on these develop- 
ments be included in the next annual report. 


4. Wage rates 

The Council: 

Suggests that the Administering Authority consider 
measures to improve the standard of life by increasing 
substantially the wage level of the indigenous inhabitants 
particularly. in large corporations, in industrial districts 
and in plantations. 


E. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


The Council: 

Recognizes the inter-relationship between educational 
and political advancement. 

Recognizes that the present educational facilities are 
inadequate. 

Takes note of the Ten-Year Development Plan. 

Expresses its concern and calls to the attention of the 
Administering Authority the disparity in expenditure 
and educational facilities for European, Asian and Afri- 
can children respectively. 

Suggests that the Administering Authority in under- 
taking its forthcoming census in Tanganyika make a 
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special effort to obtain precise statistics regarding the 
tent of literacy and the number of children of school 

Suggests that ways and means be found to make 
creased appropriations for education, including the t: 
ing of teachers. 

Suggests that the Administering Authority pay pz 
ular attention to mass education for the eradicatiot 
illiteracy and to the education of adults to prepare t 
for assuming greater administrative and governmenta 
sponsibilities. 

Suggests that the Administering Authority take s 
to prevent a relapse into illiteracy on the part of 
partially-educated indigenous inhabitants. 

Suggests that in view of the illiteracy prevalent am 
the indigenous population the Administering Auth 
should take effective steps to expand primary and se 
dary education as well as institutions of higher learn 

Suggests that consideration be given by the Adi 
istering Authority to the development of indigenous 
guages and culture. 


4. MINORITY VIEWS OF THE REPRESENTATI 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet representative: 

1. Considers that the Inter-Territorial Organiza 
of East Africa comprising Tanganyika and the adja 
colonial territories, Kenya and Uganda will lead to 
loss by Tanganyika of its status as a Trust Terri 
and to its annexation and that the Inter-Territorial 
ganization is an obstacle to the attainment of | 
government or independence by the people of Tangany 

2. Recommends that the Colonial Paper No. 
should not be applied to the Trust Territory of 1 
ganyika since it is inconsistent with the basic object 
of the trusteeship system. 

3. Recommends that appropriate legislative. meas 
be taken by the Administering Authority to creat 
separate administration for Tanganyika. 

4, Recommends to the Administering Authority 
it should submit in advance for the consideration of 
Trusteeship Council draft legislation in any way affec 
the status of Tanganyika as a Trust Territory. / 

5. Recommends that the Administering Authority j 
and put into effect the necessary changes in the pre 
structure of native administration in such a way 4! 
give the indigenous inhabitants an opportunity to es 
lish and develop self-government institutions and 
ensure their participation in the legislative and execu 
organs of the Territory on the basis of popular represe 
tion through democratic methods (electoral system). 

6. Is of the opinion that the Groundnut and 
Sukumaland Schemes would not benefit the indigen 
people, but disrupt the indigenous economy and 
life of the indigenous inhabitants, and cause consider 
displacements of the population. 

7. Is of the opinion that the Groundnut Sch 
would lead to concentration of millions of acres of | 
in the hands of non-indigenous population in spite 
the fact that a considerable number of the indigen 
inhabitants are landless and the indigenous populat 
is growing rapidly. 

8. Is of the opinion that the plans are not be 
on the freely expressed will of the indigenous pec 
of the Territory as required by Article 76 b of 
Charter. 

9. Recommends that the Administering Autho 
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orate such plans of development of industry and 
iculture in Tanganyika which would be based on 
freely expressed will of the indigenous population 
the Territory as is required by Article 76 b of the 
rter. 

0. Recommends that the Administering Authority 
uld revise its policy of setting aside large tracts of 
1 for development schemes with a view to the preserva- 
1 of land resources for the needs of the indigenous 
abitants. 

1. Recommends that the Administering Authority 
ise existing taxation of the indigenous inhabitants— 
| and hut tax—which is imposed regardless of the 
perty situation or ability to pay of the natives; and 
That a progressive income tax system should be intro- 


duced for the indigenous inhabitants and that local and 
central organs should be created for appeals against tax 
assessments and indigenous taxpayers should be repre- 
sented on these organs of appeals. 

12. Considers it essential that the Government Labour 
Board should include among its members trade union 
representatives or the representatives of workers in those 
branches of industry in which they are not organized 
in trade unions and that furthermore, these representa- 
tives should not be appointed by the Governor but should 
be freely elected by the trade unions or the workers 
employed in the industrial undertakings or on plantations. 

13. Recommends that the Administering Authority 
and native organs of self-government take over the 
schools from the missions and the responsibility for 
education in the Territory. 


H. PETITIONS 


1. Petition from the Leaders and 
Representatives of Western Samoa 


At its first session, the Council had approved a 
olution authorizing the sending of a visiting 
ssion to Westefn Samoa for the purpose of 
estigating a petition from leaders and repre 
tatives of Western Samoa, and reporting its 
lings back to the Council (resolution 4(1) ).?° 
A special visiting mission to Western Samoa 
$ appointed comprising the following members: 
Francis B. Sayre (United States), President of 
Council; 

Pierre Ryckmans, representative of Belgium on 
- Council; 

Eduardo Cruz-Coke, of Chile. 

Mr. Sayre was elected Chairman of the Mis- 
a. Peter Anker, Deputy-Director of the Division 
Trusteeship, was appointed Secretary of the 
ssion, and Felix Keesing, Professor of Anthro- 
ogy at Stanford University, California, accom- 
lied the Mission in the capacity of expert 
sultant. 

With the exception of Mr. Cruz-Coke, who 
ived at Apia, Western Samoa, on July 9, 1947, 
‘members of the Mission arrived at Wellington, 
w Zealand, on June 26 and made contact 
h members and officials of the New Zealand 
vernment. 

Prime Minister Peter Fraser of New Zealand 
eived the Mission on June 28, 1947, and 
ted the view of his Government on the question 
self-government for the Samoans. G. G. R. 
Kay, former Secretary of Native Affairs in 
estern Samoa; J. W. Davidson, lecturer on 


colonial affairs at Cambridge University, England; 
Ernest Beaglehole, Professor of Anthropology at 
Victoria College, Wellingtons J. C. Beeby, Director 
of Education in New Zealand; and Mr. Parsonage, 
Officer in Charge of Education in the Department 
of Island Territories in New Zealand, stated their 
views on this matter before the Mission. 

On July 3 the Mission, accompanied by G. R. 
Laking, personal representative of the Prime Min- 
ister, and R. T. G. Patrick, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Island Territories, left for Samoa. It 
arrived in Apia on July 4. 

During the first two weeks after the arrival 
of the Mission, a series of meetings and interviews 
was held with officials of the New Zealand Ad- 
ministration, representative Samoan leaders, mem- 
bers of the European Citizens’ Committee, spokes- 
men for the religious missions, and other repre- 
sentative groups and individuals. During this time 
the Mission also visited a number of institutions 
such as schools and hospitals. 

In view of the reference in the petition to the 
British protectorate of Tonga, the Mission made 
a short visit, from July 20 to 22, to the capital 
of that Kingdom to study its system of government. 

Following its return to Samoa, the Mission spent 
ten days visiting the outlying districts of the 
country. From July 24 to 29 a tour was made 
through the island of Upolu, and ftom July 31 to 
August 3 a tour was made through the island of 
Savai'i. During these journeys, meetings and inter- 
views were held with the district leaders and 
the population of the main villages, and a number 


See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
579. 
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of private individuals were granted hearings by the 
Mission. Schools, hospitals and religious missions 
were also visited. 

The last three weeks in Samoa were devoted 
to final investigations, additional meetings with 
New Zealand officials and with Samoan and 
European leaders and to the preparation of the 
report to the Council. 

The Mission left Western Samoa on August 28 
and returned to headquarters in New York, where 
work on the report was completed and the final 
draft unanimously approved on September 12, 
1947. 

In its report (T/46 and Add.1), the Mission, 
reviewing the political, social and economic de- 
velopment of the people of Western Samoa, noted 
that the actual political organization and social 
structure of the Territory was sufficiently advanced 
to serve as the basis for progressive self-govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Mission was of the opinion 
that the people of Western Samoa were not at the 
present time capable of assuming, without assist- 
ance from outside, fulle responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory. The Samoan people 
themselves recognized to a considerable degree 
their own limitations and the necessity of receiving 
help. Such help, however, would not be welcomed 
by the Samoan people unless a government were 
established in which the people would have an im- 
portant or even a dominant role in the making of 
decisions. 

In the circumstances the Mission felt that funda- 
mental reforms should be introduced in the ad- 
ministration of Western Samoa. 

The Mission recommended that a Government 
of Western Samoa should be established. At the 
head of the Government of Western Samoa, 
there should be a representative of the New 
Zealand Government and a representative or repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of Western Samoa, 
sitting together as a Council of State or High 
Council. 

The representative of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment should preside over the Council of State. 
To stress the difference from the old regime, he 
should have the title of High Commissioner. 

The New Zealand Government, as the Admin- 
istering Authority, should exercise powers com- 
mensurate with its responsibilities under the 
Charter and the United Nations Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. The New Zealand Government should 
reserve control over the adoption and amendment 
of the constitution, external relations, defence, 
loans, control of foreign exchange and audits of 
public accounts. The New Zealand Government 


should also retain the right to initiate and ena 
legislation through acts of the New Zealand Pa 
liament and Orders-in-Council of the Governo 
General. 

The Government of New Zealand should ay 
point the High Commissioner and the Chief Juds 
of the High Court. 

The High Commissioner should preside over tk 
Government. He alone should have the pow: 
of legislative initiative in financial bills, and | 
should also have the right to initiate legislatio 
on all other matters. He should have the rigl 
to disallow all measures passed by the legislatu 
of Western Samoa. All instances in which th 
right was used should be mentioned in the annu 
report on the administration of the Territory. 

The Samoan people should be represented i 
the Government of Western Samoa. The thre 
Fautua (High Chiefs and Advisers), who wei 
universally recognized as qualified to represent tl 
Samoan people, should for the present act as tk 
representatives of the local inhabitants in tk 
Council of State, which would be the Suprer 
Body of the Government of Western Samoa. TI 
High Commissioner and the Fautua would const 
tute the Council of State, which on all appropriat 
occasions would represent the Government < 
Western Samoa. 

The Mission believed that legislative pows 
should be placed in the hands of a local legisl: 
ture, subject to the rights reserved to the Ac 
ministering Authority. The legislature shoul 
consist of a single body. Samoan representatio 
should have an absolute majority in the legislatur 

The President of the legislature should tf 
chosen from among its members. All members ¢ 
the legislature should have the power to initia 
legislation, with the exception of purely financi 
bills. The annual budget should be presented 1 
the legislature by the High Commissioner, at 
the legislature should have power to discuss an 
make recommendations thereon. 

The representatives of the Samoan people shou! 
have the power to initiate legislation on all ma 
ters except those reserved to the Administerin 
Authority, and to advise the High Commission 
on all matters relating to the government af 
welfare of Western Samoa. This should incluc 
the right to be consulted on the choice of tk 
heads of executive departments, and also on af 
emergency regulations proposed by the Hig 
Commissioner. 

In its report, the Mission made certain othe 
recommendations regarding changes in village an 
district government, the constitutional recognitio 
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f Samoan customs and traditions, the eventual 
olition of legal distinctions between residents of 
juropean” and “Samoan” status, the achievement 
‘ racial equality, the establishment of a Samoan 
ublic service in the field of public administration, 
aproved services in the fields of education and 
salth and the development of the economic re- 
urces of Western Samoa. 

In conclusion, the report expressed great satis- 
ction that the plans for the new Government of 
Jestern Samoa which the New Zealand Govern- 
ent had outlined to the Mission were closely in 
ae with the report's recommendations. 

The New Zealand Government, as the Admin- 
tering Authority concerned, submitted to the 
ouncil a communication (T/62) dated Novem- 
sr 21, 1947, containing its observations on the 
fission’s report. In its communication the New 
ealand Government expressed its intention of 
ansferring progressively to the people of West- 
n Samoa a greater measure of responsibility for 
government of the Territory, and stated that 
ly steps which might be taken immediately would 
2 the first of a series leading ultimately to full 
lf-government for the people of Western Samoa. 
George Laking was designated as special repre- 
ntative of New Zealand for the examination of 
e report by the Trusteeship Council, with the 
ecial task of supplying any additional informa- 
in which the Council might desire regarding the 
ll which had been introduced in the New Zea- 
nd Parliament to give effect to certain of the 
oposals embodied in the report of the Mission. 
The Council examined the report of the Mission 
Western Samoa at the eighth, ninth, tenth and 
eventh meetings of its second session (T/P.V.35, 
, 37 and 38). In the course of the discussion 
hich took place at the eighth meeting of the 
yuncil, the members expressed general satisfaction 
ith the report of the Mission, which, it was gen- 
ally considered, was objective and constructive in 
; approach. The representative of Iraq expressed 
satisfaction with the form of the report. He 
Ought that a chapter should have been set aside 
r recommendations. The fact that in the report 
fore the Council the recommendations were scat- 
red throughout the text caused some difficulty, 
stated, in distinguishing fact from opinion. In 
€ opinion of the representative of China there 
sre certain passages in the report which were 
elevant and sometimes contradictory or incon- 
tent. The representatives of China and Iraq also 
ised a number of questions concerning the sub- 
ince of the report. These concerned mainly the 


status of the European residents of Samoa, who, 
according to the Mission’s recommendations, were 
to receive representation in the local legislature 
out of proportion to their number and who were 
to receive special protection of their interests in 
certain other respects. Other questions raised con- 
cerned the structure of the Government of Western 
Samoa proposed by the Mission, the relation of 
that Government to the Administering Authority 
and the powers and functions of the High Com- 
missioner. 

At the ninth meeting the representative of 
China presented a draft resolution (T/P.V.36, 
pp. 22-25) which was discussed at length and was 
finally referred to a drafting committee composed 
of the representatives of China, Belgium, Iraq 
and Mexico. In redrafting the resolution the com- 
mittee took into account changes in wording pro- 
posed by the representatives of Iraq, Belgium, 
New Zealand and France. 

The drafting committee’s text, with some further 
modifications, was unanimously adopted by the 
Council at the tenth meeting of the second session 
on December 5, 1947. 

By the resolution (13(II)) thus adopted, the 
Council, noting with satisfaction the declared 
policy of the Administering Authority, as reaf- 
firmed in the communication from the delegation 
of New Zealand of November 21, 1947, resolved 
that at the present time the people of Western 
Samoa should be accorded such measures of self- 
government as were indicated in the report made 
by the Council’s Visiting Mission. It also resolved 
that the people should be encouraged and assisted 
to assume increasing responsibilities for self-gov- 
ernment and ultimately be accorded full self-govern- 
ment as soon as they were capable of assuming the 
responsibilities involved. 

After the adoption of the resolution a number 
of representatives expressed a desire to continue 
the discussion of the substance of the report. Other 
representatives were of the opinion that further 
discussion was superfluous in view of the Council's 
action. Any points to be raised, they considered, 
should have been discussed before the Council 
adopted its resolution. The discussion was nevet- 
theless continued to the eleventh meeting of the 
Council’s second session (T/P.V.38), the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Mexico, Costa Rica 
and the Philippines addressing questions on points 
of detail to the special representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority and offering comments on 
particular aspects of the Mission's report. 


t 


2. Other Petitions Considered during the 
Second Session 


The Council had before it at its second session 
43 petitions, all of which had been addressed to 
the Secretary-General directly and had been trans- 
mitted by him to the members of the Council.?} 

At the third meeting, the Trusteeship Council 
appointed, in accordance with rule 90 of its rules 
of procedure, an ad hoc committee on petitions 
composed of four members (Belgium, China, Iraq 
and the United Kingdom) to classify the petitions 
and make recommendations to the Council as to 
the admissibility of each one. 

The Council accepted the recommendation of 
the ad hoc committee (T/57) that the petitions 
be classified, for purposes of examination, into the 
following seven groups: 

(a) Petitions from Togoland under British administra- 
tion and Togoland under French administration; 

(b) Petitions from Tanganyika and Cameroons under 
British administration: questions relating to repatriation; 

(c) Other petitions concerning Tanganyika; 

(d) General petitions relating to the ILO Draft Con- 


vention concerning Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan 
Territories; 

(e) General petitions concerning special areas (polar 
and strategic) and strategic raw materials; 

(f) Petitions concerning former Italian colonies; 

(g) Other general petitions. 


a. PETITIONS FROM TOGOLAND UNDER BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION AND TOGOLAND UNDER 
FRENCH ADMINISTRATION 


The Council had before it a number of petitions 
from representatives of the Ewe people in Togo- 
land under British administration, in Togoland 
under French administration, in the Belgian 
Congo, and in the Gold Coast.?? All these petitions 
involved a request that Eweland, which the peti- 
tioners stated was at present partitioned between 
Togoland under British administration, Togoland 
under French administration and the Gold Coast 
Colony, should be unified under a single adminis- 
tration. 

The Governments of France and the United 
Kingdom, which were the Administering Author- 
ities concerned, had submitted to the Council a 
joint memorandum on the petitions (T/58) set- 
ting forth economic, fiscal and cultural measures 
proposed by them with a view to improving the 
conditions of the Ewe people. The proposed 
measures were as follows: 

(i) Instructions to local authorities to remove as far 
as possible obstacles which impede the movement of in- 


dividuals and the transport of their personal property 
as well as commerce, in local goods. 
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(ii) Establishment of a conventional zone designet 
to remove all the disabilities resulting from the custom 
frontier, although the present system of exchange contre 
would be retained. 

(iii) Measures to remove double taxation and t 
equalize the tax burden imposed upon the people o 
the respective territories; E 

(iv) To the maximum extent which staff and equip 
ment allow, the teaching of both English and French it 
the secondary schools of the respective territories, anc 
the establishment of a university fund to permit ex 
change of especially qualified students; 

(v) Establishment by the French and British Govern 
ments of a Standing Consultative Commission for Togo 
land Affairs to follow up the implementation of the 
above measures. 

An opportunity to make an oral presentation if 
support was requested in paragraph 19 of the 
petition from the All Ewe Conference, Accra, Golc 
Coast, dated August 9, 1947 (T/PET.6/5- 
T/PET.7/6). At the second meeting, on Novembe 
20, 1947 (see T/P.V.29), the Council discussec 
whether to grant the petitioners’ request. The 
President stated that he interpreted rule 80 of the 
tules of procedure to mean that the Trusteeshif 
Council could, as'a matter of grace, and not o: 
right, grant the hearing of oral petitions. 

The representatives of France and Belgium sug 
gested that the Council set a very short time limi 
for the appearance of the petitioners, as it shoul 
be understood that the Council was not at th 
disposal of any petitioner to present his case a 
any time. They also expressed the view that th 
only persons who could rightly be heard before th 
Trusteeship Council were those who had signe 
the petition. This would exclude lawyers and othe 
persons not directly interested in the matter. 

The representatives of New Zealand and Mexic 
urged that the Council make a liberal interpretatiot 
of rule 80 and stressed the importance of allowin; 
the petitioners sufficient time to make the neces 
sary afrangements to appear before the Council 
The representatives of Iraq and China stated tha 
the point raised as to whether the hearing ough 
to be a matter of grace or of right did not arise a 
all. As it was generally agreed that the petitios 
from the All Ewe Conference was important, th 
Council should decide on the petitioners’ reques 
without raising points of principle not involve 
in the present instance. - 

The Council, on the proposal of the representa 
tive of Mexico, decided unanimously to grant at 
oral hearing to a representative of the Ewe peti 


“For the text of each of these petitions, see Officia 
Records of the Trusteeship Council, Supplement to th 
Second Session. 

*°T/PET.6/1, 7/1; T/PET.6/2, 7/3; T/PET.6/3, 7/4 
ae 7/5; T/PET.6/5,7/6; T/PET.7/2; T/PET 
Te 
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tioners, provided he could appear before the Coun- 
cil within two weeks from the date of the sending 
of the telegram informing him of the Council's 
decision. Thereupon; the All Ewe Conference desig- 
nated as its representative Sylvanus E. Olympio, of 
Togoland under French administration. 

In accordance with rule 92 of the rules of pro- 
cedure, the Government of France designated 
Henri Laurentie and J. Maillet as special repre- 
sentatives for France, and the United Kingdom 
Government designated Thomas Mead as special 
tepresentative of the United Kingdom, to be 
present during the examination of these petitions. 

At the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth meet- 
ings on December 8, 9 and 10, 1947 (see T/P.V.- 
38, 39 and 40), the Council considered the 
substance of the petitions from the Ewe people. 
At the eleventh meeting of the Council, Sylvanus 
E. Olympio presented to the Council an oral state- 
ment on behalf of the petitioners. The Ewe case, 
Mr. Olympio stated, was a simple one. It was the 
request of a tribe of over one million people to 
be allowed to live together under one roof and 
under one government, so that they could achieve 
peace and prosperity. 

The Ewe country, with an area of about 10,000 
square miles, had known effective European admin- 
istration only since the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1884 the country was shared 
between Germany and Great Britain, the former 
occupying about three quarters of the area: The 
part then occupied by Great Britain today consti- 
tuted the south-east corner of the Gold Coast 
Colony. As a result of the First World War, 
German Togoland was divided into Togoland 
under British Mandate and Togoland under French 
Mandate. Eweland thus was artificially separated 
into three parts. 

Mr. Olympio then gave a brief survey of the 
history of the demand for the unification of Ewe- 
land from 1920 to the outbreak of the Second 
World War. During the Second World War, he 
stated, difficulties arose between the French and 
the British Governments, and, as a consequence, 
contact between the Ewe living in the British and 
French zones respectively became very difficult, 
und sometimes altogether impossible, during the 
years from 1940 to 1942. This state of affairs 
intensified the demand for unification and cul- 
minated in the creation of the All Ewe Conference, 
which, Mr. Olympio asserted, had the full backing 
und the authority of the Ewe people in all the 
erritories. The aim of this organization, composed 
yf traditional Chiefs, Elders and other leaders of 
he Ewe country, was to co-ordinate the demands 
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of the Ewe people for unification under a single 
administration. 

As regards the measures proposed in the joint 
memorandum, he stated that the Ewe people felt 
that the Administering Authorities were sincerely 
disposed to help them. He considered, however, 
that the measures proposed were hopelessly inade- 
quate and did not solve the basic problem. In 
order to ensure the orderly and sure progress of 
the Ewe country, a common educational system, 
the same political organization throughout the 
land and economic unity were required. This, in 
the opinion of the petitioners, could be brought 
about only by the complete unification of the 
country under one administration. 

At the twelfth meeting of the Council, on De- 
cember 9, 1947, the special representative of 
France presented the views of the Administering 
Authorities. He stated that until the Second World 
War the partition of the Ewe between French and 
British Togoland had not created any difficulties, 
as there was a free exchange of people and goods 
across the border. The situation changed in 1940, 
when the Vichy Government closed the border of 
French Togoland. Although French Togoland ral- 
lied to the Committee of National Liberation in 
1943, British Togoland was in a better condition 
throughout the war, having benefited from Allied 
assistance and supplies since 1940. 

The French representative stated that it was the 
wartime difficulties of the Ewe people that had 
caused the idea of unification to thrive. This doc- 
trine was not of popular origin, but had been 
propagated by the élite towards the end of hostil- 
ities and after the war. 

He stated further that the only political organ- 
ization that existed when Europeans began to 
colonize Africa was based on the tribe. It had been 
the aim of the Administering Authorities to 
broaden this too narrow framework within which 
the African population had been living. The idea 
of Ewe nationalism, he stated, was a renaissance 
of the African tribal spirit in a modernized form. 
It showed all those marks of being exclusive which 
had always characterized tribal spirit in Africa. If 
this tendency were followed, Africa would, in the 
opinion of the Administering Authorities, return 
to the state of fragmentation found by the Euro- 
pean colonizers. 

The representative of France stressed that Africa 
was in a state of transition and that it was too 
early to predict what form of political organization 
would ultimately prevail—tribal nationalism, some 
form of provincial autonomy or a more compre- 
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hensive organization based on a broad African 
national consciousness. 

The purpose of the measures proposed by the 
Administering Authorities was to ameliorate the 
conditions justly complained of by the Ewe people 
without prejudging the political future of Africa, 
the representative of France stated. The proposed 
measures were transitional, but the Administering 
Authorities were convinced that they were practical 
and would to a large extent remove the barrier 
between British and French Togoland without re- 
moving the border. The program outlined in the 
joint memorandum could be implemented immedi- 
ately to the advantage of the Ewe people without 
committing the future of Africa. 

The special representative of the United King- 
dom, in supplementing the remarks of the repre- 
sentative of France, referred to the fact that a 
number of tribes other than the Ewe were living in 
Togoland who might not all identify themselves 
with the Ewe cause. He also stressed that in his 
view a change of administration would involve 
considerable difficulty for the people of at least 
one of the territories, involving, for example, a 
change of official language. : 

After the members of the Council had addressed 
questions to the special representatives of the 
Administering Authorities and also to Mr. Olym- 
pio, they engaged in a general discussion of the 
Ewe petitions, in which, in addition to representa- 
tives of the Administering Authorities, the rep- 
resentatives of Belgium, New Zealand, China, 
Australia and the United States participated. 

It was generally agreed that the Ewe complaint 
deserved sympathetic and careful consideration. 
The representatives of France and the United 
Kingdom appealed to the Council to give their 
proposals a fair trial. The representative of Belgium 
expressed the view that unification of administra- 
tion was not necessarily the best solution of the 
problem. In view of the unforeseeable difficulties 
which might result from an invitation by the 
Trusteeship Council to the Administering Author- 
ities to erase the border, he urged that the Council 
should encourage the Administering Authorities 
in the practical policy they had outlined in order 
to remove all the difficulties and genuine hardships 
which were involved in the existence of the border 
between French and British Togoland. 

The representative of New Zealand thought 
that it was generally recognized that the border 
caused hardships and that there was real resentment 
among the Ewe. He stressed that their desire for 
unification must be taken into account. He con- 
sidered the solution proposed in the joint memo- 


randum only a partial solution which did not really 
go to the bottom of the problem, for if the Ewe 
people wished ultimately to see a Ewe State anc 
to obtain self-government, then it was doubtfu 
indeed whether they would ever become really 
ready for self-government while they were unde; 
two separate administrations. As an immediate 
step, however, the proposals of the Administering 
Authorities should be accepted, on the understand: 
ing that the Council would see how they worked 
out in practice and that to this end the Trusteeshif 
Council would, as soon as possible, send a mission 
to Togoland. 

The representative of China concluded that to 
place the Ewe people under separate administra- 
tions was not conducive to the promotion of theit 
political, social and economic advancement and 
would retard their development towards self-gov- 
ernment or independence. He thought that the 
Ewe people had an indisputable case and that the 
measures proposed by the Administering Author- 
ities did not go far enough to meet the wishes of 
the people. The least the Council should do was 
to come to the conclusion that the present status 
quo was entirely unsatisfactory and obstructed the 
progressive development of the people in the 
direction of self-government. 

The representative of Australia stressed the 
difficulties involved in a proposal for unification 
and the need for further careful consideration of 
the whole problem before reaching any final con- 
clusions. He suggested that the Council should 
give very great weight to the advice of the Admin- 
istering Authorities. In general, he considered the 
joint memorandum to present a sound approach 
grounded in present realities and affording oppor- 
tunity for development. He thought that it should 
be made clear that the proposals had not merely a 
negative value in the sense of removing disad- 
vantages, but had a positive objective as well. Any 
resolution on the Ewe petitions should include a 
recommendation that there should be special re- 
ports on the implementation of the plan. The 
Council might/also request that greater precision 
be given to the program of co-ordination. 

The representative of the United States fully 
supported the views of the representative of New 
Zealand and suggested that the Council should 
adopt a resolution welcoming the joint proposals 
of the Administering Authorities as an immediate 
step. After a reasonable time a visiting mission 
should investigate on the spot the implementation 
of the measures proposed by the Administering 
Authorities. The Council should review the entire 
question after receiving the report of the visiting 
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mission. Following the examination of the peti- 
tions in plenary session the Council referred to a 
Drafting Committee on Petitions composed of 
four members (Australia, China, Iraq and the 
United States) the drafting of a resolution setting 
forth the conclusions of thé Council on the peti- 
tions. The Drafting Committee on Petitions recom- 
mended a resolution (T/109), which, with a few 
changes, was unanimously adopted as resolution 
14(1I) by the Council at the seventeenth meeting 
on December 15, 1947 (T/P.V.44). 

In the resolution the Council noted that the 
petitions of the All Ewe Conference represented 
the wishes of the majority of the Ewe population 
and that the representatives of the Administering 
Authorities had recognized the point of view of 
the Ewe people. The Council observed also that 
the existing frontiers dividing the Ewe people had 
been a cause of real difficulty to them and that 
this division had aroused resentment on their part. 

The Council welcomed the measures proposed 
by the Administering Authorities as representing 
an earnest and constructive initial effort to meet 
the immediate difficulties of the problem described 
in the petitions. The Council noted that the rep- 
resentative of the All Ewe Conference considered 
thosé measures to be inadequate, as not providing 
for a sufficient unification of the Ewe people by 
means of a single administration, a common 
political organization, economic unity and a com- 
mon educational system, and that, therefore, they 
would not solve the basic problem complained of 
in the petitions. 

The Council recommended that the Administer- 
ing Authorities concerned should foster the associa- 
tion and co-operation of the Ewe people and assist 
and encourage them to develop their capacity for 
self-government, through free discussion among 
themselves and through progressively increasing 
opportunities for primary and secondary education. 

The Council also invited the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned to consult with each other and 
with Ewe representatives with a view to evolving 
further measures for fulfilling the wishes of the 
Ewe people as expressed in the petitions. 

The resolution finally provided that the first 
visiting mission to the Trust Territories of Togo- 
land under British administration and Togoland 
under French administration should devote special 
attention to the problem set forth in the petitions 


and to the implementation of measures designed ‘ 


to deal with it, and the Council should re-examine 
the problem stated in the Ewe petitions at the 
session at which the report of the visiting mission 
would be considered. 


Contained in a preamble to the resolution there 
is, inter alia, a paragraph dealing with one other 
issue raised in one of the Ewe petitions (T/PET.- 
7/7), dated November 4, 1947. In that petition, 
Augustino de Souza called attention to the fact 
that a planned All Ewe Congress had been for- 
bidden by the French authorities. Commenting 
upon this matter, the special representative of 
France said that French authorities had forbidden 
the Congress in question because they thought 
that the views of the Ewe people concerning unifi- 
cation had been adequately presented in their 
petitions to the Trusteeship Council and that, on 
the eve of *the Council’s examination of those 
petitions, it would be both useless and improper to 
hold a congress of this kind and for this purpose. 
The Council obtained the assurance of the special 
representative of France that “it is the policy of 
his Government to grant full freedom of assembly 
to the people of the Trust Territory and that tribal 
meetings and meetings of various sections of the 
Ewe population will not, shall not and cannot be 
forbidden or repressed” (resolution 42 (II) ). 


b, PETITIONS FROM TANGANYIKA AND 
CAMEROONS UNDER BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION: QUESTIONS RELATING 
TO REPATRIATION 


Sixteen petitions?® were presented to the Coun- 
cil from German and Italian residents or former 
residents of the Trust Territories of Tanganyika 
and Cameroons under British administration. Some 
of the petitioners were about to be and some had 
already been repatriated to Germany or Italy. The 
plea made in the petitions was that the repatriation 
orders issued by the Tanganyika Government 
should be revoked. In some cases the petitioners 
asked for permission to return to Tanganyika and 
Cameroons under British administration. 

The petitions were examined by the Council at 
the fifth (December 1, 1947) and seventeenth 
(December 15, 1947) meetings of the second ses- 
sion (T/P.V.32 and 44). The Government of the 
United Kingdom, which was the Administering 
Authority concerned, had submitted to the Council 
its observations on the petitions in communica- 
tions dated November 21 (T/71) and December 
11, 1947 (T/89). 

The representative of the Administering Author: 
ity for the Trust Territory of Tanganyika agreed 
that those petitions which had been presented after 
the date prescribed in rule 86, paragraph 3(b), of 
the rules of procedure should be considered during 
the second session. 


®T/PET.2/24-29, T/PET.2/32-41, and T/PET.4/1. 
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The Government of the United Kingdom desig- 
nated Ian Watt of the Colonial Office as special 
representative of the United Kingdom for the 
examination of the Tanganyika petitions. 

Following a preliminary examination of the 
petitions in plenary session in consultation with 
the special representative of the United Kingdom, 
the drafting of resolutions was referred by the 
Council to the Drafting Committee on Petitions. 
The Committee recommended to the Council four 
resolutions, which were adopted by the Council 
(resolutions 15(II), 16(II), 17 (11) and 18(II) ). 

In the resolutions, the Council noted that the 
petitions concerned residents and former residents 
of German and Italian nationality who had been, 
or would be, dealt with in accordance with the 
repatriation policy of the Administering Authority, 
and that the questions raised related to the imple- 
mentation of the policy, which had received the 
general approval of the Council at its first session.?* 
The Council reaffirmed its approval of this policy, 
under which no German or Italian was to be 
repatriated solely on account of his nationality. The 
Council had received assurances from the Adminis- 
tering Authority that the policy adopted was of a 
selective nature, the object being the exclusion of 
all Germans and Italians who had at any time held 
Nazi or Fascist sympathies or who would be per- 
sonally undesirable inhabitants of the Territory, 
the latter category including persons with criminal 
records or unable to support themselves. 

The representative of France did not participate 
in the discussion or vote on these petitions, declar- 
ing that his Government regarded the petitions as 
lying beyond the Trusteeship Council’s competence 
in view of Article 107 of the Charter.?° 


c. OTHER PETITIONS CONCERNING 
TANGANYIKA 


Three petitions in this group were before the 
Council. In a letter (T/67) dated November 21, 
1947, the representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that his Government did not agree that a 
petition presented by Marius Fortie (T/PET.- 
2/40) after the date prescribed in rule 86, para- 
graph 3(b), of the rules. of procedure should be 
considered at the present session, since there had 
been insufficient time in which to study the various 
points raised by the petitioner. At the fourth meet- 
ing (T/P.V.31) the Council agreed that the exam- 
ination of this petition should be postponed until 
its next session. 

The two other petitions, presented respectively 
by Raja Mahendra Pratap (T/PET.2/30) and H. 
Arnesen (T/PET.2/31), were examined by the 
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Council at the fourth meeting (T/P.V.31) in cor 
sultation with Jan Watt, special representative ¢ 
the United Kingdom. Regarding them, the Draf 
ing Committee on Petitions recommended for tk 
approval of the Council two resolutions, whic 
were adopted by the Council (resolutions 19 (II 
and 20(II) ). 

In the resolution concerning the petition fror 
Raja Mahendra Pratap, the Council noted that tk 
subject-matter of the petition involved the prok 
lem of the establishment of a Jewish state i 
Tanganyika, a question which did not fall withi 
the jurisdiction of the Trusteeship Council, an 
decided that no action was required thereon (resc 
lution 19(II) ). 

In the resolution concerning the petition fror 
H. Arnesen, the Council considered that no actio 
was possible because the matter complained of we 
not set forth in sufficiently precise terms (resolt 
tion 20(II) ). 


d, GENERAL PETITIONS RELATING TO THE ILO 
DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING SOCIAL 
POLicy IN NON-METROPOLITAN 
‘TERRITORIES 


During its first session the Trusteeship Counc 
had considered two petitions relating to the term 
of the draft Convention concerning Social Polic 
in Non-Metropolitan Territories drawn up by th 
International Labour Office, with particular refe! 
ence to discrimination on the basis of sex, and ha 
decided to transmit copies of them to the Intet 
national Labour Office with a request that th 
Council be advised of any action the Internation: 
Labour Conference might take on the question 
raised in them.7® 

In reply to a letter dated May 20, 1947, whic 
the Secretary-General sent to the Internation: 
Labour Office in pursuance of the decision of th 
Council, the Director-General of the Internation: 
Labour Office informed the Trusteeship Counc 
of the action taken by the International Labou 
Conference, which had prepared a draft conventio 
prohibiting by law any discrimination in mattet 
of employment (T/51). 

Six petitions before the Council at its secon 
session dealt with the same subject-matter (T/ 
PET/GENERAL 3-9). The Council examine 
them at the fourth meeting (T/P.V.31), at whic 
the representative of the International Labou 
Office informed the Council that the petition 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, } 
579. 

“For text of the Charter, see Appendix I. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, ] 
580. 
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transmitted to the International Labour Office by 
the Secretary-General had been taken into account 
by the International Labour Conference and that, 
tO some extent, the wishes of the petitioners had 
been complied with in the proposed conventions 
prepared by the International Labour Office. 

The Council decided that no action on these 
petitions was required and adopted a resolution 
(21(II) ), prepared by the Drafting Committee 
on Petitions, noting the action already taken by 
the International Labour Conference on the sub- 
ject-matter involved in the petitions. 


2, GENERAL PETITIONS CONCERNING SPECIAL 
AREAS (POLAR AND STRATEGIC) AND 
STRATEGIC RAW MATERIALS 


At the fourth meeting (T/P.V.31) the Council 
examined five petitions of this group. Three of 
them (T/PET/GENERAL 15, 16 and 18) con- 
tained proposals to internationalize the polar 
regions of the globe;’one (T/PET/GENERAL 
17), a proposal that strategic areas, both land and 
water, be placed under international control and 
protected by the United Nations; and one (T/- 
PET/GENERAL 11), a proposal for the inter- 
aational control of production and distribution of 
strategic raw materials in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories or Trust areas. 

The Council adopted three resolutions recom- 
mended by the Drafting Committee on Petitions 
(resolutions 22 (II), 23 (IL) and 24(II) ) whereby 
he Council decided to take no action on the peti- 
ions, on the ground that the petitions dealt with 
matters beyond the Council’s competence. 

The view had been expressed by certain mem- 
ers of the Council (Belgium, Australia and the 
United States) that petitions, to fall within the 
[rusteeship Council’s competence, must deal with 
Matters concerning the administration and super- 
vision of existing Trust Territories. On the other 
yand, the view had been expressed, particularly by 
he representative of China, that all petitions per- 
aining not only to a Trust Territory but to the 
‘operation of the International Trusteeship Sys- 
em’?* should be considered admissible in prin- 
siple, even if they came from bodies not inside 
he Trust Territories (T/P.V.30 and 31). 


| PETITIONS CONCERNING FORMER ITALIAN 
COLONIES 


The Council examined, at the fourth meeting 
(T/P.V.31), three petitions concerning former 
talian colonies (T/PET/GENERAL 12, 13 and 
19). Following a preliminary examination by the 
Souncil, the Drafting Committee on Petitions 


drafted a resolution which was approved by the 
Council (resolution 25(II) ). Under the terms of 
the resolution, the Council decided that no action 
was called for on these petitions since they went 
beyond the Council’s competence. 


g. OTHER GENERAL PETITIONS 


At the fourth and seventeenth meetings (T/- 
P.V.31 and 44) the Council examined three peti- 
tions in this group. One petition concerned the 
views of the International Alliance of Women, of 
London, with regard to the status of women in the 
work of the Trusteeship Council (T/PET/GEN- 
ERAT HDS 

The Council decided that no action was called 
for on these petitions and authorized the President 
to reply in this sense to the petitioners. 

In regard to a petition from the International 
Service Seminar (T/PET/GENERAL 10) con- 
cerning suggested modifications of Articles 73 and 
87 of the Charter of the United Nations, and a 
petition from Charles Pelton (T/PET/GENERAL 
14) presenting a plan for universal colonial and 
mandate trusteeship under the United Nations, the 
Council adopted two resolutions recommended by 
the Drafting Committee on Petitions (resolutions 
26(II) and 27(II)) stating that no action was 
required by the Council. 


3. Petitions Considered during the 
Third Session 


The Council had before it at its third session 
thirteen petitions,?* of which ten had been ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General directly, two had 
been addressed to him through the Administering 
Authority concerned, and one had been addressed 
to another person for transmission to him. 

At the third meeting the Council decided that it 
was unnecessary to appoint, under rule 90 of the 
rules of procedure, an ad hoc committee to under- 
take a preliminary examination of the petitions, 
and adopted the recommendation of the Secretariat 
that they be classified as follows: 

(a) Petition concerning Togoland under British Ad- 
ministration and Togoland under French Administration; 

(b) Petitions concerning Cameroons under British 


Administration; 
(c) Petitions concerning Tanganyika. 


At the tenth meeting on June 28, 1948, the 


*Rule 76, Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil (T/1/Rev.1). 

“For the text of each of the petitions, see Official Rec- 
ords of the Trusteeship Council, Supplement to the 
Third Session. 
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Council appointed a Drafting Committee on Peti- 
tions, consisting of Australia, Iraq, the Philippines 
and the United States. 


a. PETITION CONCERNING TOGOLAND UNDER 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION AND TOGOLAND 
UNDER FRENCH ADMINISTRATION 


The Council had before it a petition from the 
Togoland Progress Party, dated November 29, 
1947 (T/PET.6/10, 7/12), containing a motion 
of the Party, supported by declarations of certain 
African chiefs in Togoland under French adminis- 
tration, opposing the unification, under a single 
Administering Authority, of the two Trust Terri- 
tories now administered respectively by France and 
the United Kingdom. The petitioners, moreover, 
expressed approval of the joint proposals of the 
Administering Authorities concerned*® for closer 
co-operation in the administration of the two 
Territories. 

The petition was considered by the Council at 
the seventh meeting on June 23, 1948 (T/SR.80). 
As the Council had thoroughly examined the 
matter at issue at its second session and had decided 
to examine it anew at the session at which the 
report of a visiting mission to the two Territories 
would be considered, and as it had decided also to 
postpone to its fourth regular session consideration 
of the annual report for the year 1947 on the 
administration of Togoland under French Admin- 
istration,®° the Council decided that consideration 
of the petition should be postponed. 


b. PETITIONS CONCERNING CAMEROONS 
UNDER BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 


There were three petitions in this group before 
the Council. 


(1) Petition from the St. Joan’s Soctal and Political 
Alliance 


In a petition dated November 28, 1947 (T/- 
PET.4/2), the St. Joan’s Social and Political Alli- 
ance, of London, called to the Council’s attention 
an article in the Catholic Citizen concerning the 
customs of compulsory marriage and child marriage 
prevalent among the chiefs of the Tikar communi- 
ties in the Bamenda Division of the Cameroons 
under British administration. 

The Government of the United Kingdom, the 
Administering Authority concerned, had submitted 
its comments on the petition in a communication 
(T/178) dated June 7, 1948. After giving a de- 
tailed account of the practices brought to the 
Council's attention by the St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliance, the communication of the United 


Kingdom Government stated that it was not : 
prising that the strange customs which persis 
particularly in parts of the Cameroons were she 
ing to Christian sentiment. These practices, h 
ever, the United Kingdom Government submit 
were based on the strongest superstitious bel 
and there could be no question of attempting 
achieve a sudden break with long established tr 
custom. It was the policy of the Administrat 
to endeavor to achieve a gradual modification 
custom and at the same time to ensure that 
dividual hardship or cruelty was prevented. Indi 
ing the important part played by missionaries 
combating native customs through the spread 
education and Christianity, the United Kingd 
Government stated that future improvement 
the situation must depend on continued effort: 
the missionaries supplemented by the influence 
advice of Government officers. The communicat 
finally stated that a woman education officer | 
recently been stationed im the area; she wo 
endeavor to raise the standard of child welfare | 
domestic life and generally to accelerate the ne 
sarily slow process of improving the status 
women. 

The petition was examined at the seventh m 
ing on June 23, 1948 (T/SR.80). The represe: 
tive of the United States questioned whether 
document before the Council was, in fact, a p 
tion. He stated that the communication from 
St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance merely ca’ 
the Council's attention to a custom current ami 
the Brikom tribe of the Cameroons under Bri 
administration and did not ask the Council 
take any definite steps. In view of these circ 
stances and in view of the statement of policy ¢ 
tained in the communication from the Adminis 
ing Authority, the United States representa 
considered that there was no need to take 
action in regard to this petition. The representa 
of the United Kingdom shared the views of 
representative of the United States and sugges 
that the Council should merely take note of 
document in question. 

The representatives of the Philippines, Fra 
Belgium and New Zealand, on the other ha 
expressed the view that some action on the j{ 
of the Council was required. Otherwise its attit 
might be interpreted as indifference towards 
existence of the cuistoms in question. The rey 
sentative of Belgium suggested that the Cou: 
should condemn the practices of compulsory : 
child marriage and express the hope that the . 


See p. 764. 
See p. 735. 
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uinistering Authority would take every measure to 
ut an end to it. The representative of France 
1ought the Council should ask to be kept informed 
f progress in the matter. The representatives of 
lew Zealand and the Philippines felt that the 
ouncil did not have adequate knowledge of the 
cts involved, and called for investigation by a 
siting mission. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
ye matter be referred to the Commission on 
uman Rights or to the Commission on the Status 
f Women. He also expressed disapproval of the 
olicy outlined by the Administering Authority in 
s communication of June 7, 1948 (T/178). it 
peared, he stated, that the United Kingdom 
‘overnment had decided to leave the task of com- 
ating the customs of the Brikom tribe to the 
issionaries. In the view of the U.S.S.R. delega- 
On, the principal part should be played by the 
ficials of the Administration. 

As regards the proposal to refer the question to 
ne of the commissions of the Economic and Social 
ouncil, the majority of the members of the 
rusteeship Council thought that no action by any 
ther organ of the United Nations was called for 
| this case. Several representatives, however, sug- 
ested that the relevant documents should be sent 
) the Economic and Social Council for its informa- 
on. 

On the basis of the various suggestions ad- 
inced in the course of the Council’s discussion 
ie Drafting Committee on Petitions drew up a 
solution (38(IIL) ) which the Council adopted 
7 a vote of 9 to 0, with 1 abstention, at the 
ghteenth meeting on July 7, 1948 (T/SR.91). 
1 this resolution the Council condemned the 
istoms of compulsory marriage and child mar- 
age; noted that the Administering Authority 
as endeavoring to achieve a modification of the 
istoms; requested the Administering Authority to 
ep it informed, in future annual reports on the 
efritory concerned, of the steps taken and the 
ogress made to end such practices; and decided 
| bring the problem to the attention of the first 
siting mission to be sent to the Territory con- 
rned. At the same time, the Council approved 
ie draft of a letter from the Secretary-General 
the President of the Economic and Social Coun- 
|, transmitting to the latter a copy of the petition 
¢ the information of the Commission on Human 
ights and the Commission on the Status of 
7omen. The representatives of Belgium, France 
id the United States had opposed the sending of 
ch a letter. In their view there was no objection 

calling the matter to the attention of the Eco- 
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nomic and Social Council. They felt, however, that 
no importance need be attached to it and no 
special letter should therefore be sent. The Coun- 
cil however decided in favor of the draft letter 
proposed by the Drafting Committee, after re- 
jecting by a vote of 5 to 4, with 2 abstentions, 
a New Zealand proposal to postpone consideration 
of the draft letter to the end of the session, at 
which time the Council would discuss the text 
of a letter drawing the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s attention to all questions in the same category 
as the one under consideration. 


(2) Petitions from the Bakweri Land Committee 


In two petitions, dated respectively August 24, 
1946, and November 17, 1947 (T/PET.4/3), the 
Bakweri Land Committee claimed that approxi- 
mately 580 square miles of land in the Victoria 
Division of the Cameroons under British admin- 
istration, which had belonged to the Bakweri peo- 
ple, had been seized by the Germans when they had 
occupied the Territory and had been transferred 
to individuals, missionary groups and companies; 
that after the First World War, when Great Brit- 
ain had been given the Mandate for the Terri- 
tory, the plantations of the Germans had been 
sold by auction, generally to their former German 
owners, and that other lands had been declared 
Crown Lands; that most of the land in question 
was now controlled by the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation; and that the petitioners, having 
been deprived of their most fertile lands, had had 
to resort to difficult and uneconomical farming 
on rocky mountain slopes, causing great hardship 
to them. 

The petitioners requested: 

(1) that all lands in the Cameroons under British 
administration known as Crown Lands be designated 
“native lands” and be controlled by the natives; 

(2) that all alienated land of the Victoria Division 
which formerly belonged to the Bakweri be returned to 
them; : 

(3) that compensation for the exploitation of these 
lands be given to the Bakweri; and 

(4) that mission lands, except those containing ec- 


clesiastical and educational buildings, be returned to the 
Bakweri without compensation for exploitation. 


The observations of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment, the Administering Authority concerned, 
were transmitted to the Council in a communica- 
tion (T/182) dated June 9, 1948, in the course 
of which it was stated that a senior administrative 
officer had already been posted to the area in 
question to investigate the matter, with a view 
to ensuring that the local inhabitants had land 
fully adequate for their needs. 
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In a communication dated April 9, 1948, 
(T/PET.4/3/Add.1), the petitioners requested 
that their representative be granted an opportunity 
to make an oral presentation in support of their 
written petition. In accordance with rule 80 dis 
of the rules of procedure, the President of the 
Council, having ascertained from the Administer- 
ing Authority that there were no substantial rea- 
sons why the matter should first be discussed in 
the Council, informed the petitioners through the 
Secretary-General (T/PET.4/3/Add.1) of the 
Council’s willingness to grant their representative 
an Opportunity to make an oral presentation dur- 
ing the third session. However, the Secretary- 
General received on June 17, 1948, a cablegram 
(T/PET.4/3/Add.2) from the Bakweri Land 
Committee in which the petitioners stated that, 
owing to financial difficulties, their representative 
would not be able to appear before the Council 
at its third session, and requested that considera- 
tion of their petition be postponed until the next 
session. At the fifth meeting on June 21 (T/SR.- 
78), the Council decided to grant the request 
of the Bakweri Land Committee for an oral pres- 
entation. Any decision of the Council on the 
petition would be deferred until the representative 
of the petitioners was in a position to make the 
presentation. 

At the seventh meeting of the Council on 
June 23, 1948 (T/SR.80), the representative of 
Belgium observed that the Bakweri were asking 
that all the alienation of land made under the 
German administration of the territory Should be 
cancelled, i.e. that legal acts in force for more 
than 30 years should be annulled. The Belgian 
representative thought that the Council could not 
ask the Administering Authority unreservedly to 
grant such a request. In these circumstances, he 
stated, a question arose as to whether the presence 
of a representative of the Bakweri Land Com- 
mittee would, in fact, serve any useful purpose, and 
whether the Council should not spare the tribes 
concerned expenses which would be considerable 
to them by informing them that an oral presenta- 
tion would add nothing to their written petitions. 

The representative of France also thought it 
would be better not to invite the petitioners to 
submit their case orally at the Council's next ses- 
sion. It would be better for the Council to wait 
until it knew the results of the investigation by 
the Administering Authority and the measures that 
the latter planned to take, following the investiga- 
tion, to meet the wishes of the Bakweri. The 
Trusteeship Council should then verify on the 
spot what had been done in that connection. 
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Such a verification could be carried out with 
any expense to the people by the visiting miss 
planned for 1949. 

The representative of the United States 
served that the Council had previously agreed 
grant the Bakweri representative the right to 
heard. He thought, however, that the Cou 
should take into account the observations of 
United Kingdom Government, and especially 
fact that a senior administrative officer had alre 
been appointed to make an investigation in 
Victoria Division. He thought that the Cour 
could take no useful action until it had he 
the results of the investigation. The Council sho 
therefore inform the petitioners that it had tal 
note of their request and would invite them 
send a representative when their petition 1 
under consideration, i.e, when the Council |] 
received the report of the Administering Author 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. thought t 
the examination of the petition should not 
linked with the result of the investigation cart 
out by the Administering Authority. If the Cor 
cil were to await the result of that investigat 
it would run the risk of setting an unfortun 
precedent on the basis of which an Administer 
Authority might use an investigation as a pret 
for asking for an indefinite postponement of ¢ 
matter in which it was concerned. 

The representative of Mexico also expres 
the view that the petitioners should not be t 
that the Council was awaiting the results of 
investigation begun by the Administering Auth 
ity. Generally speaking, the Council should 
able to judge the facts on the basis of informat 
furnished by the petitioner and observations 
the Administering Authority. It should avoid § 
ing the impression that the Council was us 
the investigation as an excuse to justify postpo 
ment of the question. 

The Council decided to postpone considerat 
of the petition from the Bakweri Land Commit 
and to inform the petitioners that the Cour 
would be willing to hear an oral presentation 
a Bakweri representative at its third session. 
drafting the reply to the petitioners the Draft 
Committee on Petitions should take into acco 
the points raised in the discussion. At the eightee: 
meeting on July 7, 1948 (T/SR.91), the Cour 
adopted the text of a letter for transmission 
the petitioners by the Secretary-General, in wh 
they were informed of the postponement of / 
examination of their petition and of the Counc 
willingness to hear an oral presentation in supp 
of it. Their attention was called to the investi 
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n which had already been set afoot by the 
rritorial Government. If the Bakweri should 
ire that their representative appear before the 
isteeship Council, the Council would be glad 
have him do so. The letter suggested, however, 
t he might prefer to make an appearance after 
Council had been informed by the Administer- 
, Authority of the findings of its senior admin- 
ative officer in charge of the investigation 
mtioned above and was ready to examine them. 
€ petitioners were also informed that a visiting 
ssion would visit the Territory some time in 


49). 


PETITIONS CONCERNING THE TRUST 
TERRITORY OF TANGANYIKA 


There were ten petitions in this group before 
- Council. 


(1) Petition from Marius Fortie 

The first petition in the group, from Marius 
tie, of Washington, D. C., had been received 
or to the second session of the Council but 
1 been postponed for consideration until the 
td session.*! In his petition, dated October 15, 
47 (T/PET.2/40), Mr. Fortie requested the 
uncil to provide for a visit to Tanganyika in 
ler to investigate policies and practices followed 
the Administering Authority which, he alleged, 
re inimical to the interests of the indigenous 
abitants. The policies and practices in question 
re elaborated under thirteen heads as follows: 
) British policy in the Trust Territory; (2) land 
jure and land ownership; (3) forestry regula- 
ns; (4) mining laws and actual prospecting and 
ning practices; (5) hunting regulations and 
trictions; (6) compulsory cultivation of cotton 
d of other export and cash crops; (7) marketing 
cotton, peanuts and other export and cash crops; 
) primary village education; (9) liquor traffic; 
0) forced native labor; (11) child labor; (12) 
k of knowledge of native customs, laws and 
iuage on the part of judges in the criminal 
uts; and (13) proposals for inter-territorial 
ganization and reorganization in East Africa. In 
subsequent communication dated January 14, 
48 (T/PET. 2/40/Add.1), the petitioner elabo- 
ed further on three of the subjects listed, ice., 
id ownership, native housing and education. 

In a letter dated June 15, 1948 (T/PET.2/40/- 
ld. 2), the petitioner requested an opportunity 
make an oral presentation in support of his 
tition. At the third meeting on June 17, 1948 
/SR.76), the Council discussed whether it 
uld grant the petitioner’s request. The repre- 


sentatives of the United Kingdom, France, Belgium 
and the United States opposed the granting of an 
oral hearing. The representatives of France and 
the United Kingdom expressed the view that the 
request could not be recognized because the peti- 
tioner was neither a resident nor citizen of the 
Territory in question, nor was he authorized by 
the inhabitants of the Territory to represent them. 
The Council should confine the right of oral 
presentation to persons residing in the Trust Terri- 
tories or in close relation to those Territories. The 
representatives of Belgium and the United States 
observed that Mr. Fortie had submitted a written 
petition of considerable length, to which he had 
later added a supplement. The Council, they 
thought, was therefore fully informed about the 
petitioner’s request and there was no need for an 
oral presentation. All four representatives men- 
tioned stressed that the presentation of an oral 
statement was a privilege which the Council could 
grant the petitioner at its discretion, and not a 
right to be claimed automatically. The repre- 
sentative of France, moreover, proposed that before 
the Council considered granting the privilege in 
this case it should make some personal inquiries 
regarding Mr. Fortie. An important organ of the 
United Nations, he stated, could not agree to grant 
a public hearing to a person unless he was able to 
offer certain guarantees. 

The President of the Council and the representa- 
tive of Mexico stated that the substance of the 
petition was the only consideration on which the 
Council should base its decision. The rules of 
procedure did not require residence in the Trust 
Territory as a qualification for the presentation of 
an oral statement. The President, whose views 
were also supported by the representative of Iraq, 
asserted further that the Council should make the 
system of petitions as broad as possible, so as to 
ensure the protection of populations which were 
not able to present their own petitions. The right 


of oral presentation should also be interpreted in 


as wide a sense as possible. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that the presentation of an oral statement was a 
right which should be granted automatically, and 
which could not be made subject to the decision 
of a majority of the Council. The question should 
not even be put to a vote. In the present instance, 
moreover, he thought that it was not a question of 
conferring a favor upon Mr. Fortie, but of permit- 
ting those members of the Council who had ex- 
pressed a desire to do so to hear the oral presenta- 
tion and to ask questions of the petitioner. These 
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views were endorsed by the representative of the 
Philippines. 

The Council decided by a vote of 4 to 3, with 
3 abstentions, not to hear Mr. Fortie and requested 
the Secretary-General to inform the petitioner 
accordingly. The question of an oral presentation 
was re-opened, however, by the petitioner in a 
letter dated June 18, 1948, in which he requested 
that the Council reconsider its decision. At the 
seventh meeting of the third session (T/SR.80) 
the representatives of the U.SS.R., Costa Rica 
and the Philippines urged the Council to vote on 
the petitioner's request. The majority of the Coun- 
cil, however, considered that no new facts had been 
brought forth sufficient to justify the reversal of a 
formal decision. A motion of the representative 
of Costa Rica to reconsider the matter was there- 
fore rejected by the Council by a vote of 7 to 4, 
with 1 abstention. y 

At the eighth meeting of its third session on 
June 24, 1948 (T/SR.81), the Council examined 
the substance of Mr. Fortie’s petition. 

The representatives of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia expressed doubt whether Mr. Fortie’s com- 
munication could properly be considered a petition. 
Mr. Fortie, they stated, was not a resident of 
Tanganyika, he was not seeking redress of griev- 
ances on his own behalf or on behalf of any par- 
ticular person or persons and he had himself stated 
that he had included material in his petition which 
he had not been able to verify. Mr. Fortie seemed 
an expert and an essayist rather than a petitioner. 
The Council would never be able to accomplish 
its task if it should admit as a petitioner every self- 
appointed expert on Trust Territories. 

The President of the Council and the representa- 
tive of the United States stated that it was not 
necessaty for a petitioner to ask for the redress 
of a wrong done him personally, and that under 
tule 77 of the rules of procedure it had been clearly 


intended that the petitioner need not be a resident * 


of the Territory to which his petition refers. The 
representative of the Philippines was of the opinion 
that the document before the Council was un- 
questionably a petition. 

The representative of Belgium suggested that 
Mr. Fortie’s petition could be disposed of with- 
out lengthy discussion. Mr. Fortie had asked 
that the Trusteeship Council should send a mission 
to Tanganyika to investigate the thirteen specific 
situations which he had listed. The representative 
of Belgium therefore proposed that the Trusteeship 
Council should reply to Mr. Fortie that it had 
already made plans for sending a. mission to 
Tanganyika within a few weeks. The Council 
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might state further that its members were aw 
of the thirteen criticisms he had listed and we 
seek information about them both by study 
the Administering Authority’s annual report . 
by asking questions of the special representai 
of the Administering Authority. If the informat 
thus obtained on any of the thirteen points » 
insufficient, the mission to Tanganyika would 
asked to study those points particularly. 

The representative of Costa Rica thought t 
all thirteen points should be included in the tei 
of reference of the visiting mission. The ref 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. also thought that 
Council should refer the entire petition to 
visiting mission for study. The majority of 
Council, however, favored the Belgian props 
and asked the Drafting Committee on Petition: 
draft a resolution accordingly. 

After it had approved the terms of refere 
of the visiting mission to Tanganyika,*? the Co 
cil at the 36th meeting on July 30 (T/SR.1( 
unanimously adopted, with slight modificatior 
resolution (40(IIL) ) prepared by the Draft 
Committee in which, recalling the decision ta 
during its second session to send a visiting miss 
to Tanganyika in July 1948, and recalling the d 
sion taken during its third session that the visit 
mission should give attention to issues raised 
petitions received by the Trusteeship Council re 
ing to Tanganyika, including the petition from. 
Fortie, the Council invited the Secretary-Gen 
to inform the petitioner of the above-mentio 
decision and to send to the petitioner such reley 
documents as he might deem appropriate. 


(2) Petition from Semakula Mulumba 

In a petition dated November 18, 1947 ( 
PET.2/42), Semakula Mulumba, of London, 
duced certain complaints against the new sch« 
of intet-territorial organization in East Aft 
including Tanganyika, as set forth in Colonial 
per No. 210.3% The petitioner alleged: first, ' 
the proposals contained in Colonial Paper No. | 
had not been discussed by the Africans or tri 
lated into African languages; second, that 
African members of the legislative councils of 
territories concerned were not elected by the A 
can people, and therefore tended to favor the G 
ernment viewpoint over that of the Africans; ‘ 
third, that the new scheme did not contain 
principle of equal racial representation which 
been embodied in an earlier plan set forth 
Colonial Paper No. 191. He alleged that the A 
cans in Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika strot 
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posed the implementation of the present plan for 
ef-territorial organization, requested the United 
tions to send a commission of inquiry to East 
rica to investigate the matter, and suggested that 
ee Africans from each territory, elected by the 
ricans and not nominated by the respective Gov- 
lors, be co-opted to the United Nations com- 
ssion. The petition had been addressed to the 
fmanent representative of the U.S.S.R. for 
nsmission to the Secretary-General. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, the 
ministering Authority concerned, objected to 
s admissibility of the petition on two grounds. 
st, he stated that it had not been submitted in 
wformity with rule 82 of the rules of procedure, 
ich provides that petitions must be addressed 
rectly to the Secretary-General or may be 
psmitted to him through the Administering 
thority’. The rules did not provide for a third 
aunnel of communication. The petition in ques- 
n, however, had been forwarded to the Secretary- 
neral through the U.S.S.R. delegation. Secondly, 
: United Kingdom representative stated that the 
tter complained of in the petition did not con- 
na Trust Territory or the operation of the 
ernational Trusteeship System. The petitioner 
S$ a representative of the people of Uganda. He 
uid not claim to speak for the people of Tan- 
nyika, and the reference to Tanganyika in the 
evance he set forth was purely incidental. The 
usteeship Council, the representative of the 
ited Kingdom asserted, had no competence to 
asider conditions in Uganda and Kenya which 
te affected by the plan contained in Colonial 
per 210. Mr. Mulumba’s petition, therefore, was 
t in order. 

The questions whether the petition had been 
yperly transmitted and whether it was admis- 
le were considered at the eighth and ninth meet- 
ys on June 24 and 25, 1948 (T/SR.81 and 82). 
e representative of New Zealand and Belgium 
ported the views of the United Kingdom rep- 
entative. The President of the Council, and 
> representatives of Mexico, the Philippines and 
> U.S.S.R. objected to a narrow interpretation of 
e 82. It would be incorrect, it was stated, to 
astrue rule 82 to mean that only such petitions 
were sent through the mails or by cable would 
admissible. The word “directly” should be in- 
preted to mean that the channel of communica- 
M was not specified and that not all petitions 
1 to be transmitted through the Administering 
ithorities. 

As regards the second objection of the United 
ngdom representative, the President pointed out 
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that the plan set forth in Colonial Paper No. 210 
formed Appendix XIV of the annual report of the 
Administering Authority on Tanganyika. The plan 
embraced Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika and 
in so far as it dealt with the future administration 
of Tanganyika it was properly within the purview 
of the Council. Similar views were expressed by 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the Philip- 
pines. The Council at the ninth meeting decided 
that the petition had been transmitted in accordance 
with rule 82, that it should be accepted in so far 
as it concerned Tanganyika, and that it should be 
rejected in so far as it concerned Kenya and 
Uganda. Consideration of that part of the petition 
accepted as admissible was postponed until after 
the completion of consideration of the annual re- 
port on the administration of Tanganyika for 
1947.34 

It was resumed at the 35th and 36th meetings 
of the third session (T/SR.108 and 109). At the 
35th meeting (T/SR.108) the representative of 
Iraq submitted a draft resolution which the Council 
with minor modifications adopted at the 36th meet- 
ing (T/SR.109). In this resolution (42 (III) ) 
the Council requested the Secretary-General to 
send to the petitioner that part of its annual report 
to the General Assembly, covering its second and 
third sessions, which contained its observations 
and conclusions regarding the inter-territorial or- 
ganization affecting the Trust Territory of Tan- 
ganyika, togethet with the verbatim records of its 
discussion of the subject. 


(3) Petition from Paul Wamba Kudililwa 


In a petition dated January 12, 1948 (T/PET.- 
2/43), Paul Wamba Kudililwa complained that 
he had been removed by the Territorial Govern- 
ment from a chieftainship which he had held in the 
Shinyanga District of Tanganyika, and requested 
reconsideration of his case. He furnished additional 
information on his case in a further communication 
received on June 7, 1948 (T/PET.2/43/Add.1). 

The Government of the United Kingdom, the 
Administering Authority concerned, furnished its 
observations on the petition in a communication 
dated June 18, 1948 (T/187). The communica- 
tion stated that the petitioner had been removed 
from his position as Chief in 1941 when he was 
found to have converted public money to his own 
use. This was not the first time, the communication 
stated further, that this Chief had been guilty of 
such misconduct. He had been severely repri- 
manded and warned on two previous occasions. 
The decision to withdraw recognition from Mr. 
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Wamba as Chief, the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment indicated, had been taken with regret, 
because the petitioner was an enlightened and intel- 
ligent Chief, who apart from his periodic financial 
lapses had performed valuable services. The Ad- 
ministration felt, however, that to allow him to 
remain in office after the third case of misap- 
propriation would have a bad effect on his fellow 
Chiefs. 

A statement contained in Mr. Wamba’s petition 
to the Trusteeship Council that he had incurred the 
enmity of the District Commissioner through hav- 
ing called attention to an irregularity on the latter's 
part in connection with Native Authority funds 
was rejected by the United Kingdom Government 
as having no foundation whatever. 

The Council examined the petition at the tenth 
meeting on June 28, 1948 (T/SR.83), in the 
presence of J. E. S. Lamb, the special representative 
designated by the Administering Authority. The 
majority of the Council’s members agreed that the 
observations and explanations furnished by the 
Administering Authority exhausted the case and 
that no action on the part of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was called for. The view was expressed that 
the matter was one for the local Administration 
rather than for the Trusteeship Council, which, if it 
took it up, risked being deluged by individual 
complaints. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the visiting mission to Tanganyika should be in- 
structed to investigate the petitioner's case. He 
stated that the petition (T/PET.2/43) contained 
a specific charge against the District Commissioner, 
who, the petitioner alleged, had taken money from 
the Chief's treasury which he refused to return. 
On the other hand, the Administering Authority 
had stated that the Chief had taken the money. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. thought that 
the Council should not rely on the testimony of 
only one of the interested parties. 

The Council, however, by a vote of 5 to 2, with 
5 abstentions, rejected the U.S.S.R. proposal that 
the visiting mission to Tanganyika should investi- 
gate the complaint of ex-Chief Paul Wamba 
Kudililwa and decided by a vote of 8 to 1, with 
3 abstentions, that no action by the Council was 
required. 

At the eighteenth meeting (T/SR.91), the 
Council considered the text of a draft resolution. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. renewed his 
proposal for an investigation of the case. It was 
rejected by a vote of 7 to 1, with 3 abstentions. 
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The Council then adopted a resolution (41 (II 
embodying its conclusion that no action on its f 
was called for by the petition. 


(4) Petitions concerning Repatriation to Germ 
of Residents or Former Residents of Tanganyik 
There wete four petitions before the Cour 

concerning the repatriation or proposed repa 

ation to Germany of Germans resident or forme 
resident in Tanganyika. In one, dated Febru 

15, 1948 (T/PET.2/44), the petitioner, Mrs. E 

Augoustides, who was born in Germany and } 

married a Greek subject, requested permission 

remain with her husband in Tanganyika. The th 

others related to the case of Rolf Trappe. In a p 

tion dated February 25, 1948 (T/PET.2/46), N 

Margaret Trappe requested that her son R 

Trappe be allowed to remain in Tanganyika 

manage her farm. In a petition dated March 

1948 (T/PET.2/47), Rolf Trappe, who was be 

in Tanganyika of German parents, claimed t 

he had held a British passport until 1943 and ¢ 

he was not a Nazi—although he had been for 
to join the Nazi Party in Tanganyika—and 

quested permission to remain in Tanganyika. Ii 

petition dated April 26, 1948 (T/PET.2/48),1 

Trappe informed the Council that the Tangany: 

Government had rejected his appeal for revocati 

of the expulsion order against him, and he reque 

ed reconsideration of his case. 

The four petitions were examined by the Cot 
cil at the tenth meeting, June 28, 1948 (T/SR.8: 
in the presence of J. E. S. Lamb, the special rep 
sentative of the United Kingdom, the Administ 
ing Authority concerned. At the eighteenth meeti 
on July 7, 1948 (T/SR.91), the Council adopt 
in regard to the petitions two resolutions (39(I] 
and 43(III) ), in both of which it noted that 1 
questions raised concerned a German resident 
former resident of the Trust Territory who h 
been or would be dealt with in accordance with t 
repatriation policy of the Administering Authori 
which had been fully considered and had be 
approved by the Council during its first session 
the Council reaffirmed its approval of the pol 
and decided that no action was called for on t 
petitions. 

The representative of France again did not pi 
ticipate in the discussions of or vote on the 
petitions.®® 


"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
Sy Ath 
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I. VISITS TO TRUST TERRITORIES” 


1. Visiting Mission to East Africa 


The Council, at the sixth meeting of its second 
ion (T/P.V.33) on December 1, 1947, decided 
end a visiting mission to the Trust Territories 
Ruanda-Urundi, under Belgian administration, 
| Tanganyika, under British administration. 
After the Chairman had consulted the Admin- 
ring Authorities concerned in accordance with 
icle 87(c) of the Charter, the Council decided 
he seventeenth meeting on December 15, 1947 
/P.V.44), that the visit should take place 
rtly after the termination of the June 1948 
ion of the Council. This date was considered 
most suitable from the point of view of both 
Administering Authorities and the Council. 
At the 33rd meeting of the second session on 
rch 8, 1948 (T/SR.60), the Council discussed 
size and composition of the visiting mission, 
ich had already been discussed to some extent 
the Council’s sixth meeting (T/P.V.33). The 
sident of the Council, as well as the representa- 
¢s of Belgium, France, Costa Rica, New Zealand 
| the United Kingdom, urged that, to the max- 
im extent possible, it should become established 
Ctice that members of the Council themselves 
uld constitute visiting missions. In this way 
Council would derive the greatest possible 
efit from the experience gained by the mem- 
s of the mission. The representatives of China 
| Mexico, on the other hand, thought that most 
resentatives would not be able to go on mis- 
ns. The rules therefore should make provision 
the inclusion of other qualified persons on 
iting missions. They also stressed the need for 
yerts to be attached to missions. The repre- 
tative of France, supported by the representative 
Iraq, urged that as a rule the mission should 
tain a member representing the Administering 
thority. Such a representative, he thought, would 
most valuable, both as a witness and in order 
facilitate the task of the mission. The repre- 
tatives of Belgium and Mexico, however, ex- 
ssed the view that representatives of the local 
horities could adequately fulfil these functions. 
e representative of China, who likewise opposed 
patticipation of a representative of the Admin- 
ting Authority in visiting missions, stated that 
h a representative would be placed in a delicate 
ition if he were asked to criticize the adminis- 
‘ion, which would be defended by another repre- 
tative of his country. 


As regards the size of the mission, the repre- 
sentatives of France, Australia and the United 
Kingdom considered that as a rule as few mem- 
bers as possible should serve. They stressed the 
difficulties of transportation and accommodation in 
the backward areas to be visited. 

The representative of New Zealand, on the 
other hand, supported by the representative of the 
United States, urged that as many members of the 
Council as possible should go on as many missions 
as possible. The more members of the Council 
who actually saw the areas for which they held 
such a large degree of responsibility, the more 
likely it was, he thought, that the Council’s work 
would be sound. The representative of Iraq also 
thought that missions should not be too small. 

The Council decided at the 33rd meeting that 
the visiting mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi should consist of four members under the 
chairmanship of Henri Laurentie, of France, the 
three other members to be selected to represent 
China, Australia and Costa Rica. 

The composition of the mission was further 
considered by the Council at the seventeenth and 
nineteenth meetings of its third session. The 
representative of the United States stated that in 
considering the membership of the mission the 
Council should keep in mind that the appoint- 
ments to be made were personal and that those 
selected to serve on the mission would act as indi- 
viduals and not as representatives of governments, 
and that they would be directly responsible to the 
Trusteeship Council. This view was supported by 
the representatives of Belgium and France. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, stated that the Trusteeship Council was 
not composed of individuals, but of representatives 
of states, and the same principle must apply to the 
selection of members of visiting missions. 

The representative of Iraq stated that he was 
not quite satisfied with the principle of selecting 
individuals on the basis of their personal qualifi- 
cations. It was inevitable, he thought, that, in 
practice, any individual, however competent, would 
to a cettain degree represent his government. He 
also stated that he objected to the composition of 
the proposed visiting mission because it would 
give equal representation to the administering and 
the non-administering Powers. Since the task of 
a mission was one of supervision and inquiry 
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he considered that the non-administering Powers 
should be in the majority. 

The representative of New Zealand also ex- 
pressed the view that no individual, however 
competent, could be expected to dissociate himself 
entirely from his government. On the other hand, 
he stated, he could not support the suggestion that 
the choice of members of a mission should be left 
entirely to the states to be represented. He favored 
a middle way, whereby persons considered espe- 
cially qualified would be appointed by the Council, 
but would thereafter represent their governments, 
while being responsible to the Trusteeship Council. 

The representative of France suggested that the 
best way to select members of a visiting mission 
would be to appoint certain delegations who would 
submit their own nominations for approval by the 
Council. The members of the mission would then 
be responsible to the Trusteeship Council, from 
which they would receive their instructions. 

At a private meeting the Council then discussed 
the individual candidates which had been proposed. 
The Council decided to appoint the following 
persons to the mission, in addition to its chair- 
man, Henri Laurentie, of France: E. W. P. Chin- 
nery (Australia), Lin Mousheng (China) and 
R. E. Woodbridge (Costa Rica). 

At the 23rd meeting on July 13, 1948 (T/SR.- 
96), the Council discussed the instructions which 
it should give to the Mission. The representative 
of the United States submitted a draft resolution 
(T/SR.96, p.5) embodying in brief and general 
form the terms of reference of the Visiting Mis- 
sion to East Africa. The representative of the 
United States thought it was important to express 
directives in general terms in order to grant the 
Mission the greatest possible freedom in its activ- 
ities. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
the Mission should be given precise instructions 
to study the urgent problems which had been 


emphasized during the Council’s discussions. Shi 
ing this point of view, the representative of t 
Philippines submitted an amendment to inclu 
in the United States draft resolution a list of i 
portant topics to be investigated by the Missic 
The representatives of Mexico and Iraq support 
this proposal. The representatives of the Unit 
States, Belgium, New Zealand, the United Kir 
dom and Australia, however, opposed the inclusi 
of a list of topics for investigation in the Missio: 
terms of reference. It would be unwise, it ¥ 
stated, to specify the questions to be studied befc 
the Mission had been able to observe conditio 
in the territory at first hand. 

The Council by a vote of 11 to 1 adopted t 
United States resolution with but slight text 
changes, after having rejected the Philippine amet 
ment by a vote of 6 to 6. The resolution (37 (III) 
after reciting the appointment to the Visiti 
Mission of the persons mentioned above and t 
decision that the Mission should visit Ruanc 
Urundi and Tanganyika during July, August a 
September 1948, set forth the Mission’s terms 
reference. The Mission was directed to obser 
the developing political, economic, social and ed 
cational conditions in the two Trust Territori 
their progress toward self-government or inc 
pendence, and the efforts of the respective Admi 
istering Authorities to achieve all the basic obj 
tives of the International Trusteeship System. 
was also instructed to give attention to isst 
raised in and in connection with the annual repo 
on the administration of the two Territories, a 
in petitions received by the Council relating to t 
two Territories, and to report its findings togetl 
with such observations and conclusions as it mig 
care to make. 

In accordance with a further decision by t 
Council, the Visiting Mission departed from 1 
interim headquarters of the United Nations | 
July 15, 1948. 


J. QUESTIONS SPECIALLY REFERRED TO THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. City of Jerusalem 


a. ‘THE DRAFT STATUTE FOR THE CITY OF 
JERUSALEM AND QUESTIONS ARISING 
OUT OF IT 


Part III of the Plan of Partition with Economic 
Union, annexed to the resolution 181 (II) of. the 


General Assembly, dated November 29, 1947, 
the future Government of Palestine, establish 
the City of Jerusalem as a corpus separatum unc 
a Special International Regime to be administer 
by the United Nations. The Trusteeship Coun 
was designated to discharge the responsibilities 
the Administering Authority on behalf of 1 
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ted Nations, and was assigned the task of 
rating and approving within a period of five 
aths a detailed Statute for the City on lines set 
h in the Plan.38 

na letter (T/77) dated December 1, 1947, the 
etary-General drew the attention of the Presi- 
t of the Trusteeship Council to the responsibil- 
} envisaged for it in the Plan. At the sixth 
ting of its second session (T/P.V.33), the 
neil decided to appoint a working committee 
ve or six members to prepare for its considera- 
_a draft Statute for the City. The composition 
he Working Committee was entrusted to the 
ident, in consultation with the Assistant Sec- 
ty-General in charge of Trusteeship. At the 
mth meeting (T/P.V.34) the President an- 
nced that he had appointed Australia, China, 
ice, Mexico, the United Kingdom and the 
ted States as members of the Working Com- 
ee on Jerusalem. 

he Working Committee held 25 meetings. At 
first meeting, it elected Benjamin Gerig 


ited States) as Chairman, and Sir Alan Burns’ 


ited Kingdom) as Vice-Chairman; and at its 
nd meeting it elected Henri Laurentie (France) 
apporteur. In the course of its first eight meet- 
it completed a general examination of the 
, hearing explanations of it from Karel Lisicky 
sequently Chairman of the United Nations 
stine Commission), and heard evidence on the 
ition in Palestine from certain officers of the 
stine Government. It adjourned on December 
1947, after having set up two drafting groups 
xperts to prepare a preliminary draft Statute. 
he Working Committee reassembled on Jan- 
7, 1948, and during its next sixteen meetings 
nined the preliminary draft Statute submitted 
he Drafting Groups. During that period, and 
ursuance of a resolution (T/117) adopted by 
Council at the fourteenth meeting of the 
nd session (T/P.V.41), it heard representa- 
} of the Jewish Agency, of the Agudas Israel 
Id Organization and of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
n (Greek Orthodox Church) ; the Arab Higher 
mittee was afforded a similar opportunity to 
eard but did not avail itself of it. 
t its 24th meeting on January 23, 1948, the 
king Committee adopted a draft Statute 
118) for submission to the Trusteeship Coun- 


uring the second part of its second session, the 
acil examined the draft Statute prepared by the 
king Committee, and gave several hearings to 
esentatives of the Jewish Agency on various 
ets provided for in the draft. Before the Coun- 


TID. 


cil entered upon a detailed examination of the 
draft Statute, the representative of Iraq declared at 
the nineteenth meeting of the Council’s second 
session (T/SR.46) that the Trusteeship Plan for 
the City of Jerusalem was illegal and contrary to 
the Charter, basing his assertion on the following 
four arguments: 


(1) The City of Jerusalem was an integral part of 
Palestine, deserving independence in the same degree as 
did the people of the rest of Palestine. The fact that 
the City was sacred to three religions provided no legal 
basis for separation. 

(2) According to the Charter, Trusteeship was to be 
an intermediary step leading towards self-government or 
independence. Permanent Trusteeship for the City of 
Jerusalem was therefore illegal. 

(3) According to the Charter, a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment had to be presented to the General Assembly by 
the party or parties concerned. The Charter did not 
acknowledge the authority of the General Assembly as 
the sole originator of such an Agreement; as the United 
Kingdom, the Mandatory Power, had not presented a 
Trusteeship Agreement, the General Assembly had no 
right to draft a constitution of Trusteeship. 

(4) Under the Charter, the Trusteeship Council it- 
self could not act as a trustee. Only a state could per- 
form that function; the true function of the Trusteeship 
Council was that of supervision. 


Finally, the representative of Iraq maintained 
that if the Plan for Jerusalem was to be regarded 
as a special arrangement not intended to fit within 
the Trusteeship System then the Council was not 
acting under Chapter XII of the Charter and could 
not act legally at all in the matter. The representa- 
tive of Iraq would therefore not participate in the 
discussion of the draft Statute for the City of Jeru- 
salem. 

At the 20th meeting of the Council’s second 
session the representative of the Philippines asked 
for some clarification of the guiding principles 
which the Working Committee had followed in 
drafting the Statute. Referring to a statement in 
the Working Committee’s report (T/122) that 
Jerusalem was not a Trust Territory and that Chap- 
ters XII and XIII of the United Nations Charter 
were not, therefore, generally applicable, the repre- 
sentative of the Philippines expressed the view 
that the provisions of these Chapters for the politi- 
cal advancement of non-self-governing peoples 
should be applied in so far as they were not incon- 
sistent with the special conditions of the General 
Assembly’s resolution. The Trusteeship Council, 
he thought, could not deny autonomy to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. The Council could do no 
less in its administration of the City than observe 
the same principles it required the Administering 
Authorities to adhere to. 


See General Assembly, pp. 254-56. 
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The representatives of the United States and 
France, who had both served on the Working Com- 
mittee, explained that the Plan for Jerusalem was 
a juridical innovation subject to revision within 
ten years. The Committee had taken the position 
that, while the Charter as a whole was applicable, 
Chapters XI, XII and XIII did not apply specifical- 
ly, and had worked on the basis that the Statute 
for Jerusalem was not a Trusteeship Agreement. 
The General Assembly had at one time considered 
that the administration of the City should be 
handled by the Security Council or a special com- 
mittee of the General Assembly itself. The fact 
that the Trusteeship Council had finally been en- 
trusted with the task did not mean that Jerusalem 
fell within the Trusteeship System. The Committee 
had, however, made every attempt to give the max- 
imum liberty possible to the inhabitants of the 
City under the special conditions laid down by the 
General Assembly’s resolution and to ensure that 
the Statute was not in conflict with any funda- 
mental rights described in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

The representatives of Belgium and New Zea- 
land stated that the General Assembly’s primary 
concern was not the political advancement of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, but rather the protection 
of the unique religious interests located in Jeru- 
salem. It had been intended that Jerusalem should 
be self-governing within certain specific limits 
which would ensure the preservation of the re- 
ligious and historical interests of the City. 

The representative of China thought that the 
task of administering Jerusalem rightly belonged 
to the Trusteeship Council. As a Mandated Ter- 
ritory Palestine fell within the purview of the 
Council. The Council, moreover, would be carry- 
ing out the fundamental idea of Trusteeship, which 
was that the responsible authority should be the 
guardian of the interests of the people. Article 81 
of the Charter explicitly mentioned the possibility 
that the United Nations might act as an Adminis- 
tering Authority. 

As a result of the Council’s detailed examination, 
the draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem under- 
went considerable amendment. At the 35th meet- 
ing on March 10, 1948 (T/SR.62), the Council 
adopted a resolution (32(II)) to the effect that 
the draft Statute (T/118/Rev.1 and Rev.1/Add.1) 
was then in satisfactory form, but that the question 
of its formal approval should be deferred until the 
third part of the second session. 

On a number of matters the draft Statute re- 
quired the Council to issue instructions to the 
Governor of the City. At the 33rd meeting on 


March 8, 1948 (T/SR.60), the Council adop 
provisional instructions to the Governor of 
City of Jerusalem (T/144). 

The Council considered also the financial } 
plications of the Statute and at the 35th meet 
(T/SR.62) adopted a resolution (T/151) 
questing the Secretary-General to provide fu 
during 1948 for such activities as it might autk 
ize, and to lay before the Council, at its next 1 
ular session, estimates for the year 1949 to ena 
the Council to make appropriate recommendati 
to the General Assembly. 

The Trusteeship Council concluded the sect 
part of its second session with the 35th meeting 
March 10, 1948. The Council’s 36th meet 
(T/SR.63) was held on April 21, 1948, to c 
sider further the question of the approval of 
Statute for the City of Jerusalem. In view of 
fact that since the Council’s previous meeting 
second special session of the General Assem 
had been convened to consider further the quest 
of the future government of Palestine, the rej 
sentative of the United States proposed that 
Trusteeship Council should inform the Gen« 
Assembly that it had formulated a Statute for 
City of Jerusalem and was now in a position 
approve it by April 29. He proposed that 
Council should refer the Statute in its latest fc 
(T/118/Rev.2) to the General Assembly for si 
further instructions as the Assembly might 
fit to give. 

Supporting the United States proposal, the t 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, Belgi 
Mexico and China expressed the view that 
General Assembly’s resolution 181(II) of Nove 
ber 29 which had formed the basis of the Trust 
ship Council’s work might be modified during 
General Assembly’s special session. It would the 
fore be best to leave the General Assembly it: 
to come to a decision with regard to the Statute 
the City of Jerusalem and the appointment o 
Governor. The Trusteeship Council, they o 
sidered, had fulfilled its duty by framing 
Statute. 

The representative of Belgium proposed t 
unless the Council received new instructions fr 
the General Assembly it should not reconvene 
or before April 29 to approve the Statute. — 
therefore moved the deletion of that part of - 
United States draft resolution stating that the Cot 
cil was in a position to approve the Statute 
April 29. 

The representatives of Australia, New Zeale 
and France considered that adoption of the di 
Statute by the Trusteeship Council could be | 
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stred only within the terms of the General As- 
smbly’s resolution of November 29. As that 
ssolution had not been rescinded, it was the 
ouncil’s duty to adopt the Statute within the pre- 
stibed period of five months. If the Council re- 
eived no further instructions from the General 
sembly, failure to approve the Statute for the 
ity of Jerusalem would be a failure to carry out 
1e General Assembly’s mandate. 

The Trusteeship Council adopted the Belgian 
mendment to the United States draft resolution 
y a vote of 6 to 3, with 2 abstentions. The resolu- 
On as amended was adopted by a vote of 8 to 0, 
ith 3 abstentions. An Australian motion that the 
ouncil should meet again on April 28 to take 
ction with regard to the Statute for Jerusalem was 
jected by a vote of 3 to 3, with 4 abstentions. 

No further instructions to the Trusteeship Coun- 
il were issued by the General Assembly at its 
scond special session. 

At the first meeting of its third session (T/- 
R.74) the Council included in its agenda the 
em “Present state of the question of the Statute 
ot the City of Jerusalem”. The item was taken up 
y the Council at the 34th and 35th meetings of its 
ird session on July 28 and 29, 1948 (T/SR.107, 
08). The representative of Belgium stated that 
Insideration of the question of Jerusalem at this 
me might prove dangerous. The resolution of the 
roblem of Jerusalem, he stated, no longer de- 


ended on the Trusteeship Council. The Security 


ouncil had been seized of the Palestine question 
nd a Mediator had been appointed.?® The Trus- 
ship Council therefore would be making a griev- 
us mistake if it embarked upon a discussion which 
as certain to hamper the task of the Mediator. 
The majority of the Council’s members support- 
1 the Belgian proposal, although the representa- 
ve of France, in particular, stressed that he did 
) purely on grounds of expediency. In the opinion 
f the representative of France the Council had 
ot completed its task under the terms of the Gen- 
tal Assembly’s resolution 181(II) of November 
) and was still seized of the question of the 
raft Statute for Jerusalem. The representative of 
hina, on the other hand, expressed the view that 
ie Council had fulfilled its duty and that in the 
bsence of further instructions from the General 
ssembly no action by the Council was called for. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that the 
tusteeship Council had failed to complete its 
rotk on the Statute and had, without any legal 
istification, evaded its responsibility by referring 
le question back to the General Assembly. He 
ressed that the only directive which the Council 


had received on the question of the Statute was the 
General Assembly’s resolution of November 29 
and that it had received no instructions modifying 
or suspending that resolution. He therefore pro- 
posed that the Council should at once take up the 
question of the Statute of the City of Jerusalem. 
The US.S.R. delegation wished to offer amend- 
ments to the Statute as soon as the Council em- 
barked upon its consideration. 

The Council, however, by a vote of 8 to 1, with 
3 abstentions, adopted the Belgian motion for in- 
definite postponement of the consideration of 
the question of the Statute of the City of Jeru- 
salem. 


b. ‘THE PROTECTION OF THE CITY OF 
JERUSALEM AND ITs INHABITANTS 


The General Assembly at its second special ses- 
sion by a resolution (185(S-2)), dated April 26, 
1948, referred the question of the protection of the 
City of Jerusalem and its inhabitants to the Trus- 


_ teeship Council. 


The Council submitted a separate report (A/- 
544) on the question to the General Assembly on 
May 5, 1948.*° 


2. South West Africa 


By its resolution (141 (II) ), dated November 
1947,*1 on the question of South West Africa, the 
General Assembly authorized the Council to ex- 
amine the report on the administration of South 
West Africa for the year 1946 submitted by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and 


to submit its observations thereon to the General 


Assembly. 

The Council, at the sixth meeting of the second 
session on December 1, 1947 (T/P.V.33), request- 
ed the Secretary-General to inform the Union 
Government that the Council would shortly be 
examining the report, and that if the Union Goy- 
ernment wished to send a representative to be 
present during the examination he would be wel- 
come. At the fifteenth meeting (T/P.V.42), the 
Council took note of the reply of the Union Gov- 
ernment that it did not intend to send a representa- 
tive to be present during the examination of the 
report but would be prepared, if so requested, to 
transmit further available data in writing for the 
information of the Council. 

Both at the sixth and fifteenth meetings of its 

"See p. 281. 


See pp. 265-66. 
“See p. 147. 
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second session the Council discussed the manner 
in which it should examine the report of the Union 
of South Africa. The representative of China sug- 
gested that the Council should examine the report 
in the same manner as it would examine a report 
from a Trust Territory. South West Africa, he 
stated, was a Mandated Territory. By design and 
by general acceptance the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
had fallen upon the Trusteeship Council. The 
Government of South Africa had asserted that it 
would continue to administer South West Africa in 
the spirit of the Mandate. Moreover, the Chinese 
representative stated, the majority of the Members 
of the United Nations had, for two years in succes- 
sion, considered that this territory should become a 
Trust Territory. For these reasons the Council 
should examine the report before it in the same 
manner as it considered reports under Article 87 
of the Charter. 

In this connection the question of supplementary 
sources of information was also raised. The rep- 
resentatives of Mexico, the Philippines and Iraq 
thought that the Council was entitled to seek in- 
formation from other sources than the report of 
the Government of South Africa. All documents 
connected with the question should be made avail- 
able to the Council, as without such additional 
documents the Council would have no basis of 
comparison and could not formulate a true opinion 
in regard to conditions in South West Africa. 
The representatives of the Philippines and Iraq, 
moreover, considered that the Council was com- 
petent to hear oral testimony from persons other 
than a representative of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 

The representative of China expressed the view 
that while the report of the South African Govern- 
ment was the only document officially before the 
Council, representatives were not precluded from 
expressing opinions based on information derived 
from other sources. 

The representatives of Australia, Costa Rica, 
France, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
United States disagreed with the views indicated 
above. The Trusteeship Council, they urged, 
should adhere to the strict terms of the General 
Assembly’s resolution. The Council, they consider- 
ed, was not competent to consider anything ex- 
cept the actual report of the South African Gov- 
ernment. It could not draw upon other documents 
as sources of information, nor could it hear oral 
testimony of third parties. South West Africa was 
not a Trust Territory. The South African Govern- 
ment had voluntarily transmitted a report for the 
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information of the United Nations, and the Truste 
ship Council did not have the function of supe 
vising the administration of South West Afric 
The report before the Council therefore should ne 
be treated in the same manner as a report on 
Trust Territory. 

At the fifteenth meeting the Council began 1 
examine the substance of the report, a number | 
representatives indicating subjects on which th 
thought the Council should have more comple 
information than was contained in the report. 

The representative of Iraq submitted a dra 
resolution (T/P.V.42., pp. 61-65) which state 
that the Council, taking into account that it w 
unable to exercise, in relation to South West A 
rica, its functions and powers under Articles § 
and 88 of the Charter, regretted, therefore, that 
lacked sufficient means for a thorough appraisal ¢ 
the report submitted by the South African Govert 
ment, which report the Council noted was not : 
comprehensive as reports previously submitted | 
the South African Government to the Permanet 
Mandates Commission. The Trusteeship Counc 
according to the Iraqi proposal, should therefo: 
resolve that the report did not enable the Counc 
to determine whether South Africa was adequate 
discharging its responsibilities under the terms ¢ 
the Mandate from the League of Nations. TI 
Council should also note with favor the Gener 
Assembly's resolution of November 1, 1947, r 
affirming its recommendation that South We 
Africa be placed under the International Truste 
ship System. 

The majority of the Council’s members oppose 
the Iraqi resolution on the ground that it was pr 
mature for the Council to come to any conclusio: 
The resolution anticipated the result of the Cout 
cil’s examination. It could properly be considere 
only at the end of the Council’s discussion. 

The representative of the United States sus 
gested that the Council should avail itself of th 
South African Government's offer to furnish add 
tional information in writing and should dela 
framing its final conclusions on the report unt 
after it had received answers to the questions t 
be addressed to the South African Government. 

The Council agreed to this suggestion an 
unanimously adopted a resolution (28(II)) t 
the effect that the report appeared to be incomplet 
in certain particulars, and that the Government ¢ 
the Union of South Africa should be invited t 
supply supplementary information on certain que: 
tions before the month of June 1948 in order tha 
the Council might be able to formulate its observa 
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ions for submission to the General Assembly at 
I$ Next session. 

The Council accordingly appointed a committee 
onsisting of Australia, China, Iraq and the United 
tates to formulate the questions to be transmitted 
9 the Union Government. 

The report of the Committee (T/96), contain- 
ag a list of 50 questions to be transmitted by the 
ecretary-General to the Union Government, was 
dopted by the Council at the eighteenth meeting 
T/P.V.45). The questions were transmitted to 
ne Government of the Union of South Africa on 
anuary 6, 1948, and the replies of the Union 
yovernment were received on May 31 (T/175). 

At the 31st meeting of its third session on July 
3, 1948 (T/SR.104), the Council considered the 
eplies of the Union Government and the report. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed such 
m examination by the Council. He proposed that 
le report on South West Africa should not be 
xamined by the Trusteeship Council inasmuch as 
1e resolution of the General Assembly of Novem- 
er 1, 1947, provided that South Africa should 
abmit a draft Trusteeship Agreement for South 
Vest Africa to the third session of the Assembly. 
le was of the opinion that a report on South West 
frica could be considered only after this Territory 
ad been included in the Trusteeship System and a 
tusteeship Agreement had been approved by the 
ssembly. He stated that there were but two al- 
matives with regard to the former Mandated 
erritory of South West Africa — either it should 
ecome an independent state or it should be in- 
luded in the Trusteeship System. He also con- 
dered that examination of the report by the Trus- 
eship Council could not be based on any Article 
f the Charter because the only Article in the 
hatter auhorizing the Trusteeship Council to 
Kamine reports was Article 87 a, which con- 
etned only reports on Trust Territories presented 
y Administering Authorities. South Africa, how- 
ver, was not an Administering Authority, and 
outh West Africa was not a Trust Territory. 

The majority of the Council’s members, how- 
ver, were of the opinion that consideration of 
1e report had already begun. The only question 
fas whether it was to be continued. As the Gen- 
ral Assembly had entrusted the Trusteeship Coun- 
il with the task of examining the report, they 
1ought that the Council would be failing in its 
uty if it refused to comply with the Assembly’s 
oquest. 

The Council decided, therefore, by a vote of 10 
11, with 1 abstention, to proceed with the exam- 
lation of the report and the replies furnished by 
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the Union Government, and appointed a drafting 
committee consisting of the representatives of 
Belgium, China, Costa Rica and the United States 
to draft a report, in accordance with rules 100 and 
101 of its rules of procedure, for inclusion in the 
annual report of the Council to the General As- 
sembly. The draft report (T/209) prepared by 
the drafting committee was considered by the 
Council at the 41st and 42nd meetings of its third 
session (T/SR.114 and 115). 

The representative of the United Kingdom stat- 
ed that it was important to bear in mind that the 
Council’s consideration of the report on the ad- 
ministration of South West Africa and its report 
thereon to the General Assembly were sw generis, 
and that the Council had no right to assume that 
the General Assembly would take any particular 
course of action on the basis of the Council’s re- 
port. Moreover, he stated that in view of the very 
strong feeling which this question had aroused 
not only in South West Africa but in the Union of 
South Africa, it was important for the Council to 
avoid statements which might give offence in South 
Africa or South West Africa. In the best interests 
of the natives themselves, therefore, the Council 
should limit itself to observations, leaving it for 
the General Assembly itself to draw its own con- 
clusions. He therefore proposed the deletion of 
all those paragraphs from the drafting committee’s 
report which, in the opinion of the United King- 
dom delegation, embodied conclusions or recom- 
mendations regarding conditions in South West 
Africa. 

Supporting the United Kingdom proposal, the 
representative of Australia stated that the Trustee- 
ship Council was not authorized to present con- 
clusions; this was only within the competence of 
the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. 
Highly critical statements concerning its admin- 
istration might influence the Government of the 
Union of South Africa against sending further re- 
ports to the General Assembly. 

The representative of the United States likewise 
supported the United Kingdom proposal. In view 
of the fact that South West Africa was not a Trust 
Territory, he considered that the Council’s report 
should be limited to a brief factual statement of 
conditions based on information furnished by the 
Union of South Africa. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations should be left to the General Assembly. 

The representatives of China, France and Mexi- 
co opposed the United Kingdom proposal. It was 
desirable, the representative of China stated, that 
the Council’s observations should be formulated 
in the least offensive manner possible. But the 
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Council should not be deterred from expressing 
those observations by fear that the South African 
Government might decide not to send any more 
reports on its administration of South West Africa 
nor to place the territory under Trusteeship. The 
deletions proposed by the representative of the 
United Kingdom would be tantamount to a te- 
fusal on the part of the Council to carry out the 
duty placed upon it by the General Assembly. 

The representative of Mexico stated that those 
who maintained that the submission of a complete- 
ly neutral report to the General Assembly would 
encourage the Government of South Africa to place 
South West Africa under the Trusteeship System 
were deluding themselves. Nothing but an aroused 
world public opinion would compel the Union 
of South Africa to take that step, and world public 
opinion would not be aroused unless the Council 
brought the actual situation to its attention. It was 
the Council’s duty, the representative of Mexico 
considered, to present both an analysis and a diag- 
nosis of conditions in South West Africa. — 

The representative of France stated that if the 
Council evaded its obligation and presented only 
a factual summary, the actual examination of the 
report would have to be referred back to the 
Fourth Committee, which would then have to set 
up a sub-committee to submit another report. The 
representative of France thought that the report of 
the drafting committee was admirable and required 
amendments of detail only. 

The Council then considered the report, para- 
graph by paragraph, adopting a considerable num- 


ber of amendments. At the 42nd meeting of its: 


third session the Council adopted the report as 
amended by a vote of 6 to 3, with 3 abstentions. 

In submitting the report to the General Assem- 
bly the Council recorded its view that notwith- 
standing the replies submitted by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to the Council’s 
questions, the Council was unable to make as 
thorough a study as it would have wished, in view 
of the absence of a special representative of the 
Union Government, from whom the Council 
could have elicited more information. 

Subject to this limitation, the Council presented 
the following observations (A/603, pp. 43-45) on 
those aspects of the administration of the Terri- 
tory of South West Africa which appeared to the 
Council to merit particular attention: 


OBSERVATIONS 


A. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


The Council notes that executive powers for the Ter- 
ritory are vested in the Administrator of South West 
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Africa, who is assisted by an Executive Committee cor 
posed of himself as Chairman and four members elect 
by the Legislative Assembly; and also by an Adviso 
Council consisting of himself as Chairman, the fo’ 
members of the Executive Council and three membe 
appointed by the Administrator. There are no no 
European members of the Advisory Council. Limit 
legislative powers ate exercised by a Legislative Assemb 
of eighteen members, of whom six are nominated by t 
Administrator and twelve are elected. Franchise, hoy 
ever, is restricted to British subjects of European orig 
and to naturalized British subjects. Appointment | 
election to the Assembly is restricted to persons who a 
enrolled as voters. 

The Council, being convinced of the desirability | 
increased participation by indigenous populations in # 
direction of their own affairs, notes that the indigeno’ 
inhabitants of the Territory have no franchise, no elis 
bility to office and no representation in the governit 
bodies or in the administration of the Territory. 


B. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


1. Economic position of indigenous inhabitants 

The Council notes that the financial position of @ 
Territory has greatly improved in recent years, due 
the generally increased prosperity of the Territory, # 
result principally of increased sales of diamonds af 
karakul pelts at higher prices, and the imposition of a 
ditional taxes. 

The Council notes that in the opinion of the Uni 
Government the indigenous inhabitants have to a co 
siderable extent shared in the increased prosperity of t 
Territory, in such ways as obtaining higher prices f 
their stock and animal products, and enjoying increas 
hospital and educational facilities. Plans for the futu 
include the appointment of four agricultural officers at 
two rural labour inspectors in the interests of the i 
digenous population. The sum of £50,000 has been 
aside for non-European developments such as the ope 
ing up of additional water supplies. 

The Council finds it impossible, from the informati 
before it, to judge clearly the extent to which the indig 
nous inhabitants have shared in the increased prospeti 
of the Territory, or whether the measures already taken 
contemplated by the Union Government are adequate f 
advancing the economic position of the indigenous i 
habitants. 


2. Expenditure on indigenous population 

The Council notes that the total expenditure devot 
directly to non-European administration and welfare 
the year 1946-47 amounted, to £246,605, and that th 
amount represented 10.16 per cent of the entire budg 
of the Territory. The Council also notes, in examinii 
this expenditure, that the non-European population w 
estimated at 336,552, in 1946, as against a Europe) 
population of 38,020. 

The Council observes that this is an expenditure 
little more than ten per cent of the budget on the indig 
nous inhabitants, who comprise approximately 90 fF 
cent of the entire population. 


3. Land tenure 3 
(a) DISTRIBUTION OF LAND.—The Council no 
that out of a total of 47,714,161 hectares of land, : 
789,172 hectares are occupied by Europeans, 17,361,5: 
hectares by indigenous inhabitants and 1,303,400 
other non-Europeans, while 1,260,000 hectares are w 
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scupied. The laws relating to land settlement apply 
qually to Europeans and non-Europeans, but on the 
rounds that the indigenous inhabitants generally are not 
ficiently developed to benefit from individual land 
wnership, it is the policy of the Administration to al- 
ate reserves to them free of charge. There is no restric- 
on of European ownership of land outside of the re- 
tves, except that land tax becomes progressively higher 
syond 10,000 hectares. 

The Council observes that the indigenous inhabitants, 
ho comprise approximately nine-tenths of the popula- 
on, occupy 42 per cent of the occupied land. The Council 
itther observes that the interests of the indigenous in- 
abitants are involved in the question of the distribution 
‘land, and points out that it lacks information as to 
hether the land left to the indigenous inhabitants is 
jequate in quality and productivity. 

(b) INDIGENOUS LAND RIGHTS.—The Council notes 
le statement of the Union Government that all tradi- 
onal land rights possessed by the indigenous inhabitants 
ased to exist during the German regime except in six 
eas, of which five have since been proclaimed as native 
serves; in the sixth area, native land rights are fully 
cognized. 

The Council considers that the explanation by the 
nion Government does not elucidate the question 
hether these rights would be restored. 


(c) RESTRICTIONS ON KEEPING OF LIVESTOCK.— 
he Council notes that inhabitants of the reserves in the 
olice Zone (the area of European development) may 
ot graze or keep more than 100 head of large stock, 
00 head of small stock and six donkeys without the 
ecial permission of the Administrator. The limitations 
e imposed to prevent richer owners from crowding out 
lose possessing fewer animals. 

The Council observes that the same limitations do not 
ply to Europeans. 

(d) LAND FOR THE HEREROS.—The Council notes 
lat various parts of the Herero tribe, which was broken 
p by the Germans, are accommodated in eight different 
serves, and that one of the reasons why it has been im- 
ossible to reunite the tribe in a single area, according to 
le replies given by the Union Government, is the fact 
lat “no area large enough to accommodate a whole tribe 
| the Police Zone could be made available unless private 
ghts of occupation were violated, which was out of the 
nestion.” 

The Council considers that the degree to which land 
as been alienated is a factor in keeping the Herero tribe 
hysically divided, and that the interests of this tribe con- 
itute an additional reason why the whole question of 
nd distribution should be re-examined by the Union 
overnment. 


C. SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


. Indigenous reserves 

The Council notes the explanation of the Union Gov- 
tment that the establishment of reservéd areas to ac- 
ymmodate large numbers of the indigenous inhabitants 
lowed the widespread dispersal of the people under the 
fetman regime. The basic principle was, if possible, to 
save the indigenous inhabitants where they were, so 
ng as the existence of small indigenous “islands” in 
uropean areas was obviated. Permanent claims to areas 
mporarily set aside-for them, and claims to former tra- 
itional areas that had since been reallocated for Euro- 
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pean settlement, were rejected. In the Police Zone, 19 per 
cent of the 94,000 indigenous inhabitants of the zone 
live in reserves and their movements to and from the re- 
serves require a written permit. The Council also notes 
that in rural areas outside the reserves there is a consider- 
able population working on farms and in mines, and that 
their residence and movements are also controlled. In 
the Police Zone 57.5 per cent of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants live in these rural areas outside the reserves. 

The Council is of the opinion that division of the in- 
digenous inhabitants and their allocation to fixed areas is 
not conducive to their general advancement and that the 
system of confining indigenous inhabitants to “native re- 
serves” is to be deplored in principle. The Council con- 
siders that by a revision of its policy the Union Govern- 
ment should be able gradually to eliminate whatever rea- 
sons might at present explain the existence of such re- 
serves and of the restrictions on residence and movement. 


2. Indigenous inhabitants in urban areas 

The Council notes the statement of the Union Govern- 
ment that indigenous inhabitants of proclaimed urban 
areas are segregated into fixed areas or “locations”, with 
certain exceptions such as domestic servants. In the Police 
Zone 23.5 per.cent of the indigenous inhabitants live in 
urban areas. Extensive regulations control the activities 
of the inhabitants of the “locations”. The housing condi- 
tions of most of the non-European residents of urban 
areas have for many years been regarded as unsatisfactory, 
and the Administration has decided to offer financial as- 
sistance for housing schemes. 

The Council is opposed, as a matter of principle, to 
racial segregation. The Council, while lacking precise in- 
formation as to the reasons for the urban segregation 
policy in the Territory, considers that great efforts should 
be made to eliminate, through education and other posi- 
tive measures, whatever reasons may exist that explain 
segregation. 

The Council considers also that even within the sys- 
tem of urban segregation great attention should be paid 
to the well-being of the indigenous inhabitants in the 
way of the improvement of housing conditions, the pres- 
ervation of family life and the encouragement of a 
greater degree of responsibility. 


3. Labour conditions in the mines 

The Council notes that of some 52,000 indigenous in- 
habitants employed in the area of European settlement 
(ie. the Police Zone) in 1946, some 34,000 were em- 
ployed on farms and 3,000 in diamond and other mines. 
The Council also notes that diamond mine labourers are 
given some clothing and are entitled to rations, housing 
and medical care; and that in addition they are paid wages 
ranging from eight pence per shift in the first three 
months to sixteen pence per shift in the last six months 
of their two-year engagement, each shift comprising eight 
consecutive working hours at any time of day except on 
Sundays. 

The Council notes, on the other hand, that the wages 
for labour recruited from the Territory for the Witwaters- 
rand mines in the Union of South Africa range from 
twenty-five pence to thirty pence per shift for surface 
labourers and twenty-nine pence to thirty-four pence per 
shift for underground labourers. The Council notes’ at 
the same time a statement by the Union Government 
that all mine labourers’ wages in the Territory are likely 
to be increased as a result of an investigation now in 
progress. 
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4. Penalties for breaches of contract 

The Council notes that the master and servant laws ap- 
plicable to civil contracts between employer and employee 
provide criminal penalties for breaches by the employees, 
and that in this connexion there were 2,100 convictions 
in 1946. 

The Council considers that the large number of 
criminal convictions reveals an abnormal situation and 
that contractual relations between employer and labour 
should not be subject to criminal penalties. 


5. Hiring out of convict labour 

The Council notes that, while it is the policy of the ad- 
ministration to employ convict labour on public works, 
it is the practice at small gaols to hire out hard-labour 
convicts occasionally to private persons when the ad- 
ministration is unable to provide work for them. 

The Council considers that the hiring out of prison 
labour to private persons is a practice which may lead to 
abuses. 


6. International labour conventions 

The Council notes the statement of the Union Govern- 
ment that no conventions of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation have been applied to the Territory. 


7. Medical services 

The Council notes that in 1946 there were seven State- 
aided European hospitals in the Territory and four State- 
owned hospitals for indigenous inhabitants, and that the 
administration has decided to spend £40,000 per annum 
on the erection of additional indigenous hospitals. The 
Council notes that there are as yet no Government in- 
digenous hospitals in areas outside of the Police Zone, 
where approximately 195,000 indigenous inhabitants re- 
side, and that hospital services there are provided by 
subsidized missions. European hospital beds are avail- 
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able at the rate of 11.6 per thousand and non-Europ 
beds at the rate of 3.35 per thousand. The Council nc 
also that no provision has yet been made for the train 
of indigenous and “coloured” personnel as medical pra 
tioners. 


D. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


1. Education facilities 

The Council notes that, in 1946, there were, in 
Territory, only six indigenous official schools, with ‘ 
pupils, all in the Police Zone, as against 53 Europ 
official schools with 6,415 pupils. The Council notes < 
that indigenous education is still largely in the hands 
missions, which are assisted by the Government, ; 
which in 1946 maintained, in the Police Zone, 72 ind: 
nous schools with 4,935 pupils and in the outside ai 
154 schools, of which only 25 were conducted by 
pean teachers and which had altogether 15,062 pupi 

The Council notes that no educational facilities are j 
vided by the Government in the purely indigenous ar 
inhabited by some 192,000 people, which lie beyond 
Police Zone. The Council is of the opinion that the ] 
vision of urgently-needed educational facilities for 
indigenous population is vital to their political, econo 


and social development. 


2. Higher education 

The Council notes the statement of the Union Gove 
ment that facilities for indigenous secondary, techn 
and higher education have not yet been provided wit 
the Territory for the reason that sufficient students 
not believed to be available. 

The Council considers that, if the absence of poten 
students is the reason, this may be due to deficiencie: 
primary education. 
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ANNEX III 


MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN RULES OF 
PROCEDURE” 


Adopted by the Trusteeship Council at the seventh and 
fourteenth meetings of its second session on December 


2 and 11, 1947 (T/154). 


Rule 3 


A request for a special session may be made by the 
Economic and Social Council or by any member of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall be addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, who without delay 
shall communicate the request to the other members of 
the Trusteeship Council. On notification by the Secre- 
tary-General that the majority of the members have con- 
curred, the President of the Trusteeship Council shall 
request the Secretary-General to call a special session. 


Rule 8 


The provisional agenda for each session of the Trustee- 
ship Council shall be drawn up by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with the President and shall be 
communicated together with the notice summoning the 
Council to the Organs, Members and Specialized Agencies 
referred to in Rule 4. 


Rule 80 bis 


The President of the Council shall be authorized be- 
tween sessions of the Council, through the Secretary- 
General, to inform any petitioner who requests an op- 
portunity for an oral presentation or petition under 
Rule 80, that the Council will grant him a hearing at 
such time and place as the President may name. Before 
communicating such information to the petitioner, the 
President shall enquire of the Administering Authority 
or Authorities concerned as to whether there are sub- 
stantial reasons why the matter should first be discussed 
in the Council. If the Administering Authority is of 
the opinion that such substantial reasons exist, the 
President shall defer action until the matter has been 
decided by the Council. 


Rule 85 

The Secretary-General shall circulate promptly to the 
members of the Trusteeship Council all written petitions 
received by him, except those which are manifestly in- 
consequential, a list of which, with a summary of their 
contents, shall be communicated to the members of the 
Trusteeship Council. The original documents shall be 
made available to the Trusteeship Council for final dis- 
position. 


“For complete text of rules of procedure before these 
amendments, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 581-89, and Rwles of Procedure of the 
Trusteeship Council (T/1/Rev.1). 
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With respect to petitions relating to a strategic area, 
the functions of the Trusteeship Council shall be gov- 
erned by Article 83 of the Charter and the terms of the 
relevant Trusteeship Agreement. 


Rule 99 


Each visiting mission shall transmit to the Trusteeship 
Council a report on its visit, a copy of which shall be 
promptly and, as a general rule, simultaneously trans- 
mitted to the Administering Authority and to each other 
member of the Trusteeship Council by the Secretary- 
General. The mission may authorize the Secretary- 
General to release its report in such form and at such 
date as it may deem appropriate. The report and the de- 
cisions or observations of the Council with respect to 
each such report, as well as the comments made by the 
Administering Authorities concerned, may be published 
in such form and at such date as the Council may de- 
termine. 


ANNEX IV 
TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT FOR NAURU* 


In pursuance of a Mandate conferred upon His Britan- 
nic Majesty the Territory of Nauru has been administered 
in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by the Government of Australia on 
the joint behalf of the Governments of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

The Charter of the United Nations, signed at San 
Francisco on 26 June 1945, provides by Article 75 for 
the establishment of an International Trusteeship System 
for the administration and supervision of such terri- 
tories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent indi- 
vidual agreements. 

His Majesty desires to place the Territory of Nauru 
under the Trusteeship System, and the Governments of 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom under- 
take to administer it on the terms set forth in the present 
Trusteeship Agreement. 

Therefore the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, acting in pursuance of Article 85 of the Charter, 

Approves the following terms of Trusteeship for the 
Territory of Nauru in substitution for the terms of the 
Mandate under which the Territory has been adminis- 
tered: 


Article 1 


The Territory to which this Trusteeship Agreement 
applies (hereinafter called “the Territory”) consists of 
the island of Nauru (Pleasant Island), situated approxi- 
mately 167° longitude East and approximately 0°25’ 
latitude South, being the Territory administered under 
the Mandate above referred to. 


Article 2 


The Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom (hereinafter called “the Administering 
Authority”) are hereby designated as the joint authority 
which will exercise the administration of the Territory. 


Article 3 


The Administering Authority undertakes to administer 
the Territory in accordance with the provisions of the 
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Charter and in such a manner as to achieve in the T 
tory the basic objectives of the International Trustee 
System, which are set forth in Article 76 of the Chi 


Article 4 


The Administering Authority will be responsible 
the peace, order, good government and defence of 
Territory, and for this purpose, in pursuance of an A 
ment made by the Governments of Australia, New 
land and the United Kingdom, the Governmen 
Australia will on behalf of the Administering Auth 
and except and until otherwise agreed by the Gor 
ments of Australia, New Zealand and the United k 
dom continue to exercise full powers of legislation 
ministration and jurisdiction in and over the Terri 


Article 5 


The Administering Authority undertakes that it 
discharge of its obligations under Article 3 of this A 
ment: 


1. It will co-operate with the Trusteeship Counc 
the discharge of all the Council’s functions under Ar 
87 and 88 of the Charter; 

2. It will, in accordance with its established pe 

(a) Take into consideration the customs and u 
of the inhabitants of Nauru and respect the rights 
safeguard the interests, both present and future, o 
indigenous inhabitants of the Territory; and in 
ticular ensure that no rights over native land in fa 
of any person not an indigenous inhabitant of N 
may be created or transferred except with the co: 
of the competent public authority; 

(b) Promote, as may be appropriate to the 
cumstances of the Territory, the economic, social, 
cational and cultural advancement of the inhabit 

(c) Assure to the inhabitants of the Territot 
may be appropriate to the particular circumstance 
the Territory and its peoples, a progressively inc 
ing share in the administrative and other servic 
the Territory and take all appropriate measures 
a view to the political advancement of the inhabi 
in accordance with Article 76 b of the Charter; 

(d) Guarantee to the inhabitants of the Terr! 
subject only to the requirements of public order, 
dom of speech, of the Press, of assembly and of 
tion, freedom of conscience and worship and free 
of religious teaching. 


Article 6 


The Administering Authority further undertake 
apply in the Territory the provisions of such : 
national agreements and such recommendations ©} 
specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of 
Charter as are, in the opinion of the Administ 
Authority, suited to the needs and conditions of 
Territory and conducive to the achievement of the 
objectives of the Trusteeship System. 


Article 7 


In order to discharge its duties under Article 8 
the Charter and article 4 of the present Agreement 
Administering Authority may take all measures it 
Territory which it considers desirable to provide fo 
defence of the Territory and for the maintenan¢ 
international peace and security. 


“Doc. A/402/Rev.1; for discussions on the 
Trusteeship Agreement see General Assembly, 
138-40. 


VU. The International Court of Justice’ 


4. PROVISIONS OF THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS * 


The International Court of Justice is the princi- 
| judicial organ of the United Nations. It 
ictions in accordance with its Statute, which is 
sed upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
ermational Justice and forms an integral part 
the Charter. 

All Members of the United Nations are ipso 
to patties to the Statute of the International 
urt of Justice. 

A State which is not a Member of the United 
tions may become a patty to the Statute of 
: International Court of Justice on conditions to 
determined in each case by the General Assem- 
“upon the recommendations of the Security 
uncil. 

Bach Member of the United Nations undertakes 
comply with the decision of the International 
urt of Justice in any case to which it is a party. 
if any party to a case fails to perform the obli- 


B. PROVISIONS OF THE 


1. Organization of the Court 


[he Court is composed of fifteen members, no 
) of whom may be nationals of the same state 
| who are to be “elected regardless of their 
ionality from among persons of high moral 
facter, who possess the qualifications required 
their respective countries for appointment to 
highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of 
ognized competence in international law’. 
candidates for membership of the Court are 
ninated by the “national groups” in the Per- 
ment Court of Arbitration.? The Secretary- 
neral of the United Nations draws up a list of 
didates thus nominated. From this list the 
neral Assembly and the Security Council, voting 
ependently, elect the members of the Court, an 
olute majority in both the Assembly and the 
incil being required for election. 

[he members of the Court are elected for nine 
ts and may be re-elected. However, the terms 


gations incumbent upon it under a judgment ren- 
dered by the Court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if it 
deems such action necessary, make recommenda- 
tions or decide upon measures to be taken to 
give effect to the judgment. 

Nothing in the Charter is to prevent Members 
of the United Nations from entrusting the solution 
of their differences to other tribunals by virtue of 
agreements already in existence or which may be 
concluded in the future. 

The General Assembly or the Security Council 
may request the International Court of Justice to 
give an advisory opinion on any legal question. 

Other organs of the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies, which may at any time be so author- 
ized by the General Assembly, may also request 
advisory opinions of the Court on legal questions 
arising withing the scope of their activities. 


STATUTE OF THE COURT 


of office of five of the judges elected at the first 
election expire at the end of three years, and the 


"For detailed information regarding the organization, 
jurisdiction and activities of the Court, see International 
Court of Justice Yearbook, 1946-47, and Yearbook, 
1947-48. 

*This and the following section provide a summary of 
the provisions of the Charter relating to the International 
Court of Justice and of the Statute of the Court. Chapter 
XIV of the Charter defines the position of the Court 
in the United Nations, the obligations of Members of 
the United Nations with respect to the Court and the 
relationship between the Court and the other organs of 
the United Nations. The Statute of the Court is divided 
into five chapters. Chapter I deals with the organization 
of the Court, Chapter II defines the competence of the 
Court, Chapter III sets forth the procedure of the Court, 
Chapter IV lays down the conditions under which the 
Court may give advisory opinions and Chapter V con- 
tains provisions for amendments to the Statute. 

®The Permanent Court of Arbitration, established 
under Conyentions of 1899 and 1907, consists of a 
panel of arbitrators from which members are chosen 
to hear any one case. Each state party to the Conventions 
may name not more than four persons to be members of 
the panel. The persons thus appointed constitute “na- 
tional groups” which compose the panel of the Perma- 
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terms of five more judges at the end of six years. 
The judges whose terms were to expire at the end 
of three and six years respectively were chosen by 
lot immediately after the first election had been 
completed. 

The Court elects its own President and Vice- 
President for three years; they may be re-elected. 
It appoints its Registrar and such other officers as 
may be necessary. The Court frames rules for 
carrying out its functions, and in particular lays 
down rules of procedure.* 

The seat of the Court is at The Hague, but this 
does not prevent the Court from exercising its 
functions elsewhere whenever it considers this de- 
sirable. The President and the Registrar reside at 
the seat of the Court. 

The Court remains permanently in session except 
during judicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges 
suffices to constitute it. 

From time to time the Court may establish one 
or more chambers of three or more judges which 
may deal with particular categories of cases—for 
example, labor cases and cases relating to transit 
and communications. The Court forms annually 
a chamber of five members which may hear and 
determine cases by summary procedure. 

Judges of the same nationality as a party to a 
case retain their right to sit in the case before the 
Court. If the Court includes on the bench a judge 
of the nationality of one of the parties, any other 
party may choose a person to sit as judge. If the 
Court includes upon the bench no judge of the 
nationality of the parties, each of the parties may 
choose a judge to sit in the case before the Court. 


2. Competence of the Court 


Only states may be parties in cases before the 
Court. 

The Court is open to states parties to its Statute. 
The conditions under which the Court shall be 
open to other states that are not parties to the 
Statute are laid down by the Security Council.® 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases 
which the parties refer to it and all matters espe- 
cially provided for in the Charter of the United 
Nations or in treaties and conventions in force. 
To preserve continuity with the work of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, the Statute 
further stipulates that whenever a treaty or con- 
vention in force provides for reference of a matter 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the matter shall be referred to the International 
Court of Justice.® 
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The states parties to the Statute may at any ti 
declare that they recognize as compulsory épso fa 
and without special agreement, in relation to ; 
other state accepting the same obligation, 
jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes ¢ 
cerning: 

“(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

“(b) any question of international law; 

“(c) the existence of any fact which, if est 
lished, would constitute a breach of an internatio 
obligation; 

“(d) the nature or extent of the reparation 
be made for the breach of an international obli 
tion.” (Statute, Article 36.) 

These declarations may be made (1) unc 
ditionally, (2) on condition of reciprocity on 
part of several or certain states or (3) for a cert 
time.? 

The Statute of the Permanent Court of Ini 
national Justice had provided for similar decle 
tions of acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction. 7 
Statute of the International Court of Justice p 
vides that any declarations made under the Stat 
of the Permanent Court of International Just 
which are still in force shall be deemed to 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
International Court of Justice for the period 
which they still have to run. 

The Court, whose function it is to decide 
accordance with international law such disputes 
are submitted to it, is to apply: 

“(a) international conventions, whether gene 


(Footnote 3, continued) 

nent Court of Arbitration. These “national groups” - 
been designated to nominate the judges of the Perman 
Court of International Justice established in 1920 in ¢ 
junction with the League of Nations. Under the Sta 
of the International Court of Justice they are likewise 
nominate the judges of this Court, which supersedes 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Members 
the United Nations which are not members of the } 
manent Court of Arbitration are to appoint natio 
groups for the purpose of nominating the members 
the International Court of Justice in the same mannet 
the national groups of the Permanent Court of Arbi 
tion are appointed. 

“The rules of the Court, as adopted on May 6, 19 
remain unchanged, and are not therefore reproduced 
this Yearbook; for complete text of the rules, see Ye 
book of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 596-608. 

*These conditions are that the state deposit with 
Registrar of the Court a declaration accepting the Cou 
jurisdiction and undertaking to comply in good fé 
with its decisions. Declarations may be either particu 
accepting the Court’s jurisdiction in one particular & 
or general, accepting it generally in respect of all | 
putes or a particular class or classes of disputes. For 1 
text of the conditions, see Yearbook of the Umi 
Nations, 1946-47, p. 411. See also International Co 
of Justice Yearbook, 1946-47, pp. 106-7. 

®See ibid., Chapters Il] (pp. 105-16) and X ( 
195-97). 

*See Annex I, pp. 801-2. 
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articular, establishing rules expressly recognized 
he contesting states; 

(b) international custom, as evidence of a 
eral practice accepted as law; 

(c) the general principles of law recognized by 
lized nations; 

(d) subject to the provisions of Article 59, 
cial decisions and the teachings of the most 
ily qualified publicists of the various nations, 
ubsidiary means for the determination of rules 
aw.” (Statute, Article 38.) 

the Court may decide a case ex aeguo et bono, 
he parties agree to this. 


3. Procedure of the Court 


rench and English are the official languages of 
International Court of Justice, but any party 
ch so requests is to be authorized to use another 
age. 

fases may be brought before the Court either 
the notification of the special agreement or by 
mitten application addressed to the Registrar. 
either case the subject to the dispute and the 
ties are to be indicated. 

“he Court has the power to indicate any pro- 
onal measures which it considers ought to be 
so to preserve the respective rights of either 
ry. 

Jnless otherwise demanded by the parties, hear- 
s in the Court are to be public. Deliberations 
he Court take place in private and remain secret. 
{ll questions before the Court are decided by 
lajority of judges present. In the event of an 
ality of votes the President has a casting vote. 


qt 


The judgment is to state the reasons on which it 
is based and contain the names of the judges who 
have taken part in the decision. If the judgment 
does not represent in whole or in part the unan- 
imous opinion of the judges, any judge is entitled 
to deliver a separate opinion. 

Decisions of the Court have no binding force 
except between the parties and in respect of any 
particular case. The judgment of the Court is final 
and without appeal. Revision of a judgment may 
be made only when it is based “upon the discovery 
of some fact of such a nature as to be a decisive 
factor, which fact was, when the judgment was 
given, unknown to the Court and also to the party 
claiming revision, always provided that such igno- 
rance was not due to negligence” (Statute, Article 
61). 

In the exercise of its advisory jurisdiction the 
Court is to be guided by the provisions of the 
Court applying to contentious cases. 


4. Amendment of the Statute 


The Statute of the International Court of Justice 
can be amended by the same procedure as that 
used in amending the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, subject, however, to any provisions which 
the General Assembly upon recommendation of 
the Security Council may adopt concerning the 
participation of States which are parties to the 
present Statute but are not members of the United 
Nations. The Court may propose such amendments 
as it deems necessary through written communi- 
cations to the Sectetary-General of the United 
Nations. 


C. MEMBERSHIP AND SITTINGS OF THE COURT 


uring the period under review (June 30, 1947—° 
tember 21, 1948) the following judges were 
bers of the Court: 


ted on February 6, 1946, to serve for nine years.® 
ejandro Alvarez (Chile) 

osé Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo (Brazil) 

ules Basdevant (France) 

osé Gustavo Guerrero (El Salvador) 

it Arnold Duncan McNair (United Kingdom) 


ted on February 6, 1946, to serve for six years: 
idro Fabela Alfaro (Mexico) 
steen H. Hackworth (United States) 

elge Klaestad (Norway) 

tgei Borisovitch Krylov (U.S.S.R.) 

tles De Visscher (Belgium ) 

bted on February 6, 1946, to serve for three years.® 
bdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt) 


Hsu Mo (China) 

John E. Read (Canada) 
Bohdan Winiarski (Poland) 
Milovan Zoricic (Yugoslavia) 


José Gustavo Guerreto was President of the 
Court; Jules Basdevant, Vice-President; Edvard 
Hambro, Registrar; and Jean Garnier-Coignet, 
Deputy-Registrar. 

The members of the Chamber of Summary Pro- 


SAt the first election it was decided by lot which judges 
should serve for nine, for six and for three years respec- 
tively. Judges subsequently elected will serve for the full 
nine-year term of office. 

*These judges were re-elected on October 22, 1948, to 
serve for nine years, from February 6, 1949, to February 
6, 1958. 
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State 


Australia 
Belgium” 
Bolivia™ 
Brazil” 
Canada” 
China” 


10 


Colombia” 


Denmark” 


Dominican Republic 


El Salvador” 
France”® 


Guatemala”’ 


Haiti” 
Honduras™ 
India’® 

Iran*® 
Luxembourg” 


Mexico™ 
Netherlands” 


New Zealand” 
Nicaragua” 
Norway” 
Pakistan™ 


Panama” 
Paraguay 
Philippines™ 
Siam” 
Sweden” 


Switzerland™ 


Turkey” 


Union of South Africa” 
United Kingdom” 


United Kingdom” 


United States” 


Uruguay” 


For particulars concerning conditions of acceptance 
of these states, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 


10 
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STATES ACCEPTING COMPULSORY JURISDICTION OF COURT 


Date of 

Signature 
August 21, 1940 
June 10, 1948 
July 5, 1948 
February 12, 1948 
September 20, 1929 
October 26, 1946 


October 30, 1937 
December 10, 1946 
September 30, 1924 
August 29, 1930 
March 1947 


January 27, 1947 


September 7, 1921 
February 2, 1948 
February 28, 1940 
October 2, 1930 
September 5, 1930 


October 23, 1947 
August 5, 1946 


April 8, 1940 
September 24, 1929 
November 16, 1946 
June 22, 1948 


October 25, 1921 
May 11, 1933 
July 12, 1947 


September 20, 1929 
April 5, 1947 

July 6, 1948 

May 22, 1947 

April 7, 1940 
February 28, 1940 
February 13, 1946 


August 14, 1946 


Before January 28,1921 September 27, 1921 


(See opposite page) 


Date of Depostt 
of Ratification 


June 25, 1948 


July 28, 1930 


October 30, 1937 


February 4, 1933 


August 29, 1930 


(Subject to ratification) 


September 19, 1932 


June 14, 1929 


May 7, 1930 


1946-47, pp. 608-12 (Annex II); see also International owin 
Court of Justice Yearbook, 1947-48, pp. 133-42. For Year 


texts of declarations of acceptance, see International 
Court of Justice Yearbook, 1946-47, pp. 207-20. 

“For particulars concerning conditions of acceptance 
of these states, see Annex I, pp. 801-2. See also Inter- 
national Court of Justice Yearbook, 1947-48, pp. 133- 
40. For texts of declarations of acceptance, see ibid., pp. 


128-32. 
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Conditions 


Until notice of termination. 

For five years. 

For five years. 

For five years. 

Until notice of termination. 

For five years, and thereafter subject 
months’ notice. 

Unconditional. 

For ten years. 

Unconditional. 

Unconditional. 

For five years, and thereafter until 
reserving matters within nationa 
diction. 

For five years; 
Belize. 

Unconditional. 

For six years. 

Until notice of termination. 

Until notice of termination. 

For five years, renewable by tacit rec 
tion. 

For five years, from March 1, 194 
thereafter subject to six months’ n 

For ten years, and thereafter until n¢ 
abrogation. 

Until notice of termination. 

Unconditional. 

For ten years from October 3, 1946. 

For five years, and thereafter un 
expiration of six months’ notice; } 
tion for disputes which are ess 
within the domestic jurisdiction. 

Unconditional. 

Unconditional. 

For ten years, from July 4, 194 
thereafter until notification. 

For ten years. 

For ten years. 

Valid as from July 28, 1948, and u1 
expiration of one year’s notice. 

For five years. 

Until notice of termination. 

For five years, and then until notic 
reservations. 

Limited to questions concerning. 
Honduras. 

For five years and thereafter until 
tion of six months’ notice. 

Unconditional. 


reservation con 


“The particulars concerning Paraguay were ¢ 
from the Yearbook of the United Nations, 19: 
to an oversight, see International Court of 
ok, 1947-48, p. 139; see also Annex I, f 
For text of Paraguayan declaration, see Intern 
Court of Justice Yearbook 1946-47, p. 211. 


For particulars concerning Turkey’s conditk 
acceptance, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
47, p. 611 and International Court of Justice Yea 
1947-48, p. 140. For text of Turkish declarat 
acceptance, see International Court of Justice Yea 


1947-48, pp. 127-28. 
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edure, elected for a one-year period beginning 
fay 3, 1948, were: 


José Gustavo Guerrero 
Jules Basdevant 


Sir Arnold Duncan McNair 
Sergei Borisovitch Krylov 


ubstitute Members: 


Green H. Hackworth Charles De Visscher 


199, 


From July 1, 1947, to September 21, 1948, the 
Court held the following sittings: 
1948: 
February 24— 
March 26 
April 21—May 28 


Corfu Channel case (Preliminary 
Objection) 

Conditions of admission of a 
State to membership in the 
United Nations (Opinion) 


D. COMPULSORY JURISDICTION OF THE COURT 


Fifty-six nations had accepted the compulsory 
irisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
ustice in some form. Seventeen of these accep- 
ances remained in force and, under the term of 
s Statute, were transferred to the International 
jourt of Justice. 

In addition, nine nations accepted the Court’s 
ompulsory jurisdiction during the period covered 
1 the Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
rhile a further eight nations did so during the 
eriod under review in this volume, bringing to 
4 the total number of states that have accepted 


unconditionally, or with certain reservations, the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. All but one (Switzerland) of these 
states are also Members of the United Nations. 

The table on the opposite page shows the states 
which, as of September 21, 1948, had deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
the declaration recognizing the Court’s jurisdiction 
as compulsory or had already accepted the jurisdic- 
tion of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
as compulsory for a period which had not then 
yet expired. 


E. CORFU CHANNEL CASE 


On May 22, 1947, the United Kingdom ad- 
tessed an Application to the International Court 
f Justice instituting proceedings with regard to 
1e incidents in the Corfu Channel.1+ 


The claim of the United Kingdom in the Appli- 
ation was: (1) that the Albanian Government 
ither caused to be laid, or had knowledge of the 
wing of, mines in its territorial waters in the 
trait of Corfu, without notifying the existence of 
hese mines, as required by Articles 3 and 4 of 
he Hague Convention No. 8 of 1907, by the 
tinciples of international law and by the ordinary 
ictates of humanity; (2) that two destroyers of 
he Royal Navy were damaged by the mines so 
uid, resulting in the loss of lives of 44 personnel of 
he Royal Navy and serious injury to the destroy- 
ts; (3) that the loss and damage was due to the 
ailure of the Albanian Government to fulfil its 
nternational obligations and to act in accordance 
vith the dictates of humanity; (4) that the Court 
hould decide that the Albanian Government was 
Aternationally responsible for the said loss and 
njury and was under an obligation to make repa- 
ation or pay compensation to the Government of 


the United Kingdom; and (5) that the Court 
should determine the reparation or compensation. 

The Government of the United Kingdom, in the 
Application, contended that the Court had juris- 
diction under Article 36, paragraph 1, of its Statute, 
as being a matter which was one specially provided 
for in the Charter of the United Nations, on the 
grounds: (a) that the Security Council of the 
United Nations, at the conclusion of proceedings 
in which it dealt with the dispute under Article 36 
of the Charter, by a resolution decided to recom- 
mend both the Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Albanian Government to refer the dispute 
to the International Court of Justice; (b) that the 
Albanian Government accepted the invitation of 
the Security Council under Article 32 of the 
Charter to participate in the discussion of the 
dispute and accepted the condition laid down by 
the Security Council, when conveying the invita- 


‘tion, that Albania accepted in the present case all 


the obligations which a Member of the United 
Nations would have to assume in a similar case; 


eee Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
5906. 
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and (c) that Article 25 of the Charter provided 
that the Members of the United Nations agree to 
accept and to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the Charter.1° 

Notice of the Application was given on May 22, 
1947, by the Registrar of the Court to the Alban- 
ian Government by telegram and by letter.1° On 
the same day, the Application was transmitted by 
the Registrar to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in order that he might notify the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and any other states 
entitled to appear before the Court. 

On July 23, 1947, the Albanian Government 
deposited with the Registry of the Court a letter 
dated at Tirana, July 2, 1947, which confirmed 
the receipt of the Application, and requested the 
Registrar to bring a statement to the knowledge 
of the Court. This statement said, zmter alia, that 
the Government of the United Kingdom, in insti- 
tuting proceedings before the Court, had not 
complied with the recommendation adopted by 
the Security Council on April 9, 1947, and the 
Albanian Government, therefore, considered that 
the Government of the United Kingdom was not 
entitled to refer this dispute to the Court by 
unilateral application. 

The letter went on to state that it appeared that 
the United Kingdom endeavored to justify its 
proceeding by invoking Article 25 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. In the opinion of Albania, 
that Article did not apply to recommendations 
made by the Council with reference to the pacific 
settlement of disputes, since such recommendations 
were not binding. Consequently, Albania main- 
tained that Article could not afford an indirect basis 
for the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

The letter also declared that Albania considered 
that the United Kingdom, before bringing the case 
before the Court, should have reached an under- 
standing with Albania regarding the conditions 
under which the two parties should submit their 
dispute to the Court. 

In these circumstances, the letter stated, Albania 
was justified in its conclusion that the United 
Kingdom had not proceeded in conformity with 
the Council’s recommendation, with the Statute of 
the Court or with the recognized principles of 
international law. 

The Albanian Government, for its part, the 
letter continued, fully accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council and was prepared, 
notwithstanding the irregularity in action taken by 
the Government of the United Kingdom, to appear 
before the Court. 

Nevertheless, the letter concluded, Albania made 
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the most explicit reservations respecting the ma: 
ner in which the United Kingdom brought tl 
case before the Court, and emphasized that 1 
acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction for this ca: 
could not constitute a precedent for the future. 

The President of the Court—as the Court w 
not sitting—made on July 31, 1947, an Order : 
which he fixed October 1 and December 10, 194 
respectively, as the final dates for the presentatic 
of the Memorial of the United Kingdom and 1 
Counter-Memorial of Albania. 

The Memorial of the United Kingdom, pr 
sented within the time limit fixed by the Orde 
contained statements and submissions with regai 
to the incidents which occurred on October 2 
1946, in the Corfu Channel. These statemen 
and submissions developed the points indicate 
in the Application as constituting the claim « 
the United Kingdom. 

Within the time limit fixed for the presentatic 
of the Counter-Memorial, Albania, by a docume: 
dated December 1 and filed in the Registry ¢ 
December 9, 1947, submitted a Preliminary O 
jection to the Application on the ground | 
inadmissibility. 

In the Preliminary Objection, the Court w 
requested, in the first place, to place on reco! 
that, in accepting the Security Council's recor 
mendation of April 9, 1947, the Albanian Gover: 
ment had only undertaken to submit the dispu 
to the Court in accordance with the provisions | 
the Statute and, in the second place, to give jud, 
ment that the Application of the United Kingdo: 
was inadmissible because it contravened the pr 
visions of Articles 40 and 36 of the Statute. 

The Albanian Preliminary Objection was tran 
mitted on December 9 to the United Kingdom ar 
was communicated on December 11 to the Men 
bers of the United Nations. 

By an Order made on December 10, 1947, th 
President of the Court, as the Court was not si 
ting, fixed January 20, 1948, as the time limit f 
the presentation by the United Kingdom of 
written statement of its observations and submi 
sions in regard to the Preliminary Objection. 

This statement, dated January 19, 1948, an 
received in the Registry on the same date, cot 
tained a number of arguments and concluded f 
stating that the Preliminary Objection submitte 
by Albania should be dismissed, and that Alban 


International Court of Justice Yearbook, 1946-4 
pp. 121-22. 

For details on this and succeeding paragraphs, s 
International Court of Justice. Reports of Judgment 
Advisory Opinions and Orders. The Corfu Channel Ca 
(Preliminary Objection), Judgment of March 25th, 194 
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uld be directed to comply with the terms of 
» President’s Order and to deliver a Counter- 
morial on the merits of the dispute without 
ther delay. 
As the Court did not have upon the bench a 
ige of Albanian nationality, Albania availed 
If of the right provided by the Court's Statute, 
1 designated Igor Daxner, President of a 
amber of the Supreme Court of Czechoslovakia, 
judge ad hoc. 
in the course of public sittings, held on February 
27 and 28 and on March 1, 2 and 5, 1948, 
Court heard oral arguments on behalf of the 
pective parties: Kahreman Y/lli, Agent, and 
fessor Vladimir Vochoc, Counsel, for Albania; 
| W. E. Beckett, Agent, and Sir Hartley Shaw- 
ss, Counsel, for the United Kingdom. 
Jn March 25, 1948, the Court delivered a judg- 
mt rejecting the Albanian objection on the 
unds, iter alia, that the Albanian Government's 
er of July 2, in the opinion of the Court, 
stituted a voluntary and indisputable acceptance 
the Court’s jurisdiction. The Court held that 
re was nothing to prevent the acceptance of 
isdiction, as in the present case, from being 
cted by two separate and successive acts, instead 
jointly and beforehand by a special agreement. 
= Court also held that the reservations stated in 
Albanian Government’s letter were intended 
y to maintain a principle and prevent the estab- 
ment of a precedent for the future. The Court 
intained that the reservation of Albania there- 
= did not enable Albania to raise a preliminary 
ection based on an irregularity of procedure, or 
dispute thereafter the Court’s jurisdiction on 
merits. 
The Court, by 15 votes against 1, rejected the 
liminary Objection submitted by Albania on 
ember 9, 1947, and decided that proceedings 
the merits should continue. It fixed the time 
its for the filing of subsequent pleadings as 
Ows: (a) June 15, 1948, for the Counter- 
morial of Albania; (b) August 2, 1948, for 
Reply of the United Kingdom; and (c) Sep- 
ber 20, 1948, for the Rejoinder of Albania. 
udge Basdevant, Vice-President, and Judges 
arez, Winiarski, Zoricic, De Visscher, Badawi 
ha and Krylov, while agreeing with the judg- 
it of the Court, stated in a separate opinion 
ended to the judgment that they wished that 
Court had also passed upon the merits of the 
ted Kingdom claims that the case be treated 
ne falling within the compulsory jurisdiction 
the Court on the grounds that the Security 
incil’s recommendation was a decision binding 


upon the patties. The arguments presented on 
behalf of the United Kingdom had not convinced 
these judges that this was a new case of compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

Igor Daxner, judge ad hoc, declared that he was 
unable to concur in the judgment of the Court 
and appended to the judgment a statement of his 
separate opinion. 

Immediately after the delivery of judgment, the 
Agents for the Albanian and United Kingdom 
Governments announced to the Court the con- 
clusion between their respective Governments of 
a Special Agreement, drawn up as a result of the 
resolution of the Security Council of April 9, 1947, 
for the purpose of submitting to the Court for 
decision the following questions: 

“1. Is Albania responsible under international law 
for the explosions which occurred on the 22nd October 
1946 in Albanian waters and for the damage and loss of 
human life which resulted from them and is there any 
duty to pay compensation? 

“2. Has the United Kingdom under international 
law violated the sovereignty of the Albanian People’s 
Republic by reason of the acts of the Royal Navy in 
Albanian waters on the 22nd October and on the 12th 
and 13th November 1946 and is there any duty to give 
satisfaction?” 


The Court, in an Order of March 26, 1948,1* 
uae 


. Whereas this Special Agreement now forms the 
bon of further proceedings before the Court in this 
case, and states the questions which the Parties have 
agreed to submit to the Court for decision; 

“Whereas the United Kingdom Government, on 
October Ist, 1947, that is within the time-limit fixed by 
the Court, filed a Memorial with statements and submis- 
sions relating to the incident that occurred on October 
22nd, 1946; 

“Whereas the Agents for the Parties, having in view 
the filing of the Memorial and having been consulted by 
the President, declared in his presence that they agreed 
in requesting that the order and time-limits for the filing 
of the subsequent pleadings as fixed by the Judgment of 
March 25th, 1948, be maintained; 

“The Court 

“confirms the time-limits for the filing of the sub- 
sequent pleadings as follows: 

“(a) for the Counter-Memorial of the Albanian 

Government, Tuesday, June 15th, 1948; 

“(b) for the Reply of the United Kingdom Govy- 

ernment, Monday, August 2nd, 1948; 

“(c) for the Rejoinder of the Albanian Govern- 
ment, Monday, September 20th, 1948... .” 


The parties filed their documents within the 
time limits prescribed by the Court.'* 


“See International Court of Justice. Reports of Judg- 
ments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. The Corfu Chan- 
nel Case, Order of March 26th, 1948. 

The oral hearings in the Corfu Channel Case 
(Merits) opened in the Peace Palace on November 9, 
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F. ADVISORY OPINIONS 


1. Organs and Agencies Authorized to 
Request Advisory Opinions 


The General Assembly and the Security Council 
are explicitly authorized in the Charter to request 
advisory opinions from the International Court of 
Justice on any legal question. Other organs of 
the United Nations, as well as the specialized 
agencies may, if authorized to do so by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, request advisory opinions from the 
Court on legal questions arising within the scope 
of their activities. 

The following organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies had by September 21, 1948, 
been authorized by the General Assembly to request 
such advisory opinions: 

Economic and Social Council 

Trusteeship Council 

International Labour Organisation (ILO) 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 

Nations (FAO) 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 

ment 

International Monetary Fund 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
World Health Organization (WHO) 


2. Advisory Opinion on Admission to 
Membership in the United Nations 


a. REQUEST FROM THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
FOR AN ADVISORY OPINION 


In a resolution adopted on November 17, 1948 
(113 (II) B), the General Assembly addressed to 
the International Court of Justice a request for an 
advisory opinion concerning the conditions of ad- 
mission of a state to membership in the United 
Nations.!® It was the first request for an advisory 
opinion to be addressed to the Court. 

Certified true copies of the resolution, dispatched 
by the Secretary-General, reached the Registry of 
the Court on December 12, 1947, and the request 
of the Assembly was entered on the same date in 
the Court’s General List under No. 3.7° 

On the same day, the Registrar gave notice of 
the request for an advisory opinion to all states 
entitled to appear before the Court and notified 
the Governments of Members of the United Na- 
tions that the Court was prepared to receive from 


them written statements on the issue in questi: 
before February 9, 1948. By the date thus fix 
written statements had been received by the Co 
from the following states: China, El Salvad 
Guatemala, Honduras, India, Canada, United Stat 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Iraq, Ukrainian SS. 
U.S.S.R. and Australia. These statements w 
communicated to all Members of the United } 
tions, who were informed that the President of t 
Court had fixed April 15, 1948, as the opent 
date of the oral proceedings. A statement from 1 
Government of Siam, dated January 30, 19: 
which was received in the Court’s Registry 
February 14 (ie. after the expiration of the ti: 
limit) was accepted by decision of the Presid 
and was also transmitted to the other Members 
the United Nations. 

The Government of the Philippines also « 
posited a declaration, which, “however, arrived 1 
Jate to be taken into consideration. 


b, ORAL PROCEEDINGS 


The opening of the oral proceedings was eve 
tually postponed for a week, the hearings actua 
taking place on April 22, 23, and 24, 1948. 

In the course of these hearings, oral stateme: 
wete presented to the Court by the representat! 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations a 
by representatives of the Governments of Fran 
Yugoslavia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Pola: 

The two questions put to the Court by the / 
sembly’s resolution of November 17, 1947 (1 
(1I)B), read as follows: 


“Is a Member of the United Nations which is cal 
upon, in virtue of Article 4 of the Charter, to pronou 
itself by its vote, either in the Security Council or in 
General Assembly, on the admission of a State to me 
bership in the United Nations, juridically entitled 
make its consent to the admission dependent on con 
tions not expressly provided by paragraph 1 of the s 
Article? In particular, can such a Member, while it rec 
nizes the conditions set forth in that provision to be f 
filled by the State concerned, subject its affirmative vote 
the additional condition that other States be admitted 
membership in the United Nations together with t 
State?” 


Of the fifteen Governments which had submit 


See General Assembly, p. 44. For discussions by 
General Assembly on the need for greater use by 
United Nations and its organs of the International Co 
of Justice, see pp. 185-87. 

="NJo. 1 concerned the Corfu Channel Case (Meri 
and No. 2 the Corfu Channel Case (Preliminary Ob; 
tion). 
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written statements in connection with these ques- 
tions, twelve declared that the answer to the first 
question should be in the negative. These twelve 
were: Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, El Sal- 
vador, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Iraq, 
Siam and United States. The other three Govern- 
ments—the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
slavia—held that the questions addressed to the 
Court by the Assembly were essentially political 
rather than juridical, and were therefore beyond 
the Court's competence. 

In the oral proceedings, the competence of the 
Court, on the same basis, was again challenged by 
the representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Yugoslavia, while the representatives of France 
and Belgium upheld the Court’s competence to 
deal with the two questions, declaring that the 
problem involved was legal, not political, in its 
essence. 

The French tepresentative argued that the 
answer to the first question should be in the affir- 
mative, i.e., that a state was entitled to exercise its 
own discretion in voting on the application of 
another state for membership in the United Na- 
tions. The French representative, however, held 
that the answer to the second question should be 
in the negative, since in his opinion it would be 
an arbitrary action for a Member State to make 
its affirmative vote for the admission of a state 
dependent upon the admission of other states, and 
since such an arbitrary action would go beyond 
the discretion reasonably allowed a Member State. 

The Belgian representative was of the opinion 
that the answer to both questions should be in the 
negative. 


c. ADVISORY OPINION 


Having heard the oral statements, the Court con- 
sidered the problem in private sittings and deliv- 
ered its advisory opinion (A/597)?! on May 28, 
1948. It read as follows: 


“The Court, 

“by nine votes to six, 

“is of the opinion that a Member of the United 
Nations which is called upon, in virtue of Article 4 of 
the Charter, to pronounce itself by its vote, either in the 
Security Council or in the General Assembly, on the 
admission of a State to membership in the United 
Nations is not juridically entitled to make its consent to 
the admission dependent on conditions not expressly 
provided by paragraph 1 of the said Article; 

“and that, in particular, a Member of the Organization 
cannot, while it recognizes the conditions set forth in 
that provision to be fulfilled by the State concerned, 
subject its affirmative vote to the additional condition 
that other States be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations together with that State.” 


The majority consisted of the following judges: 
José Gustavo Guerrero (President), Alejandro Al- 
varez, Isidro Fabela Alfaro, Green H. Hackworth, 
Charles De Visscher, Helge Klaestad, Abdel Hamid 
Badawi Pasha, Hsu Mo and José Philadelpho de 
Barros e Azevedo. Judges Alvarez and Azevedo, 
while concurring in the advisory opinion, availed 
themselves of the right conferred upon judges by 
Article 57 of the Statute and appended statements 
of their individual opinions. 

The dissenting opinions were those of Judges 
Jules Basdevant (Vice-President), Bohdan Winiar- 
ski, Sir Arnold Duncan McNair and John E. Read, 
who issued a joint statement of their dissenting 
opinion, and of Judges Milovan Zorictc and Sergei 
Borisovitch Krylov, who each issued individual 
statements of their respective dissenting opinions. 

In its opinion,?” the Court began by defining the 
question in the following words: 


“The request for an opinion does not refer to the 
actual vote. Although the Members are bound to con- 
form to the requirements of Article 4 in giving their 
votes, the General Assembly can hardly be supposed to 
have intended to ask the Court's opinion as to the 
reasons which, in the mind of a Member, may prompt 
its vote. Such reasons, which enter into a mental process, 
are obviously subject to no control. Nor does the request 
concern a Member’s freedom of expressing its opinion. 
Since it concerns a condition or conditions on which a 
Member ‘makes its consent dependent’, the question can 
only relate to the statements made by a Member concern- 
ing the vote it proposes to give.” 


The Court also observed that it was clear that 
it was not called upon either to define the meaning 
and scope of the conditions on which admission 
is made dependent, or to specify the elements 
which may serve in a concrete case to verify the 
existence of the requisite conditions. 

The Court then dealt with the question of its 
own jurisdiction. It stated that the question was 
a purely legal one, and further that it had com- 
petence to deal with questions couched in abstract 
terms. 

It rejected the claim that it was not competent 
to deal with an interpretation of the Charter, in 
the following words: 


“Nowhere is any provision to be found forbidding the 
Court, ‘the principal judicial organ of the United Na- 
tions’, to exercise in regard to Article 4 of the Charter, 
a multilateral treaty, an interpretative function which 
falls within the normal exercise of its judicial powers.” 


Admission of a State to the United Nations (Charter, 
Article 4), Advisory Opinion: I.C.J. Reports 1948, pp. 
57-65. 

“The following summary of the Advisory Opinion is 
taken from International Court of Justice Yearbook, 


1947-48, pp. 62-64. 
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The Court then considered paragraph 1 of Article 
4, which reads as follows: 


“Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
other peace-loving States which accept the obligations 
contained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of 
the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations.” 


The Court was of opinion that the English and 
French texts have the same meaning and that it 
was impossible to find any conflict between them. 
The meaning also was quite clear, so that it was 
not necessary to resort to a study of the preparatory 
work on the Charter. 


“The terms ‘Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving States which .. .’ and 
‘Peuvent devenir Membres des Nations Unies tous autres 
Etats pacifiques’, indicate that States which fulfil the 
conditions stated have the qualifications requisite for 
admission. The natural meaning of the words used leads 
to the conclusion that these conditions constitute an 
exhaustive enumeration and are not merely stated by way 
of guidance or example. The provision would lose its 
significance and weight, if other conditions, unconnected 
with those laid down, could be demanded. The condi- 
tions stated in paragraph 1 of Article 4 must therefore 
be regarded not merely as the necessary conditions, but 
also as the conditions which suffice. 

“Nor can it be argued that the conditions enumerated 
represent only an indispensable minimum, in the sense 
that political considerations could be superimposed upon 
them, and prevent the admission of an applicant which 
fulfils them. Such an interpretation would be inconsist- 
ent with the terms of paragraph 2 of Article 4, which 
provide for the admission of ‘towt Etat remplissant ces 
conditions’-—'‘any such State’. It would lead to conferring 
upon Members an indefinite and practically unlimited 
power of discretion in the imposition of new conditions. 
Such a power would be inconsistent with the very char- 
acter of paragraph 1 of Article 4 which, by reason of the 
close connexion which it establishes between membership 
and the observance of the principles and obligations of 
the Charter, clearly constitutes a legal regulation of the 
question of the admission of new. States. To warrant an 
interpretation other than that which ensues from the 
natural meaning of the words, a decisive reason would 
be required which has not been established. 

“Moreover, the spirit as well as the terms of the pata- 
graph preclude the idea that considerations extraneous to 
these prinicples and obligations can prevent the admis- 
sion of a State which complies with them. If the authors 
of the Charter had meant to leave Members free to 
import into the application of this provision considera- 
tions extraneous to the conditions laid down therein, they 
would undoubtedly have adopted a different wording.” 


The Court added that this opinion was con- 
firmed by Rule 60, paragraph 1, of the provisional 


Rules of the Security Council, which reads as 
follows: 


“The Security Council shall decide whether in its 
judgment the applicant is a peace-loving State and is 
able and willing to carry out the obligations contained 
in the Charter, and accordingly whether to recommend 
the applicant State for membership.” 


- The Court went on to state that the exhaustive 
character of paragraph 1 of Article 4 


“does not forbid the taking into account of any factor 
which it is possible reasonably and in good faith to 
connect with the conditions laid down in that Article. 
The taking into account of such factors is implied in the 
very wide and very elastic nature of the prescribed con- 
ditions; no relevant political factor—that is to say, none 
connected with the conditions of admission—is ex- 


cluded.” 


Later in the Opinion, the Court stated that para- 
graph 2 of Article 4 is of a purely procedural 
character and cannot in any way be adduced tc 
prove that the terms laid down in Article 4, para- 
graph 1, are not exhaustive. Further, the political 
character of the Security Council does not in any 
way release it from the observance of the treaty 
provisions of the Charter, when such provisions 
constitute limitations on the Council’s powers, 0! 
criteria for its judgment. Nor can the political 
responsibilities assumed by the Security Council ir 
virtue of Article 24—in the absence of any pro: 
vision—affect the special rules for admission whict 
emerge from Article 4. 

In dealing with the second part of the question 
which it also answered in the negative, the Cour 
referred to the demand on the part of a Membe: 
that its consent to the admission of an applican 
should be dependent on the admission of othet 
applicants, and observed that: 

“Judged on the basis of the rule which the Cour 
adopts in its interpretation of Article 4, such a demanc 
clearly constitutes a new condition, since it is entirely 
unconnected with those prescribed in Article 4. It is alsc 
in an entirely different category from those conditions 
since it makes admission dependent, not on the condi 
tions required of applicants, qualifications which ar 
supposed to be fulfilled, but on an extraneous considera 
tion concerning States other than the applicant State. 

“The provisions of Article 4 necessarily imply tha 
every application for admission should be examined anc 
voted on separately and on its own merits; otherwise i 
would be impossible to determine whether a particula 
applicant fulfils the necessary conditions. To subject a1 
affirmative vote for the admission of an applicant Stat 
to the condition that other States be admitted with tha 
State would prevent Members from exercising their judg 
ment in each case with complete liberty, within th 
scope of the prescribed conditions. Such a demand i 


incompatible with the letter and spirit of Article 4 o 
the Charter.” 


d. DISSENTING OPINIONS * 
(1) Opinion of Judge Alvarez 


While concurring with the opinion of the Court 
Judge Alejandro Alvarez, of Chile, included hi 


*®This résumé of opinions is taken from an article b 
Assistant Secretary General Ivan Kerno (representativ 
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individual opinion because he did not agree with 
he method adopted by the Court. He was of the 
ypinion that in answering the questions asked by 
he General Assembly it was not sufficient to 
slarify the text of the Charter; recourse must be 
aad “to the great principles of the new interna- 
ional law”. 

The Court had decided that the question on 
which its advisory opinion was asked was a legal 
yne because it concerned the interpretation of the 
charter of the United Nations, but Judge Alvarez 
selieved that the question was both legal and 
solitical, not so much because it involved an inter- 
sretation of the Charter but because it was con- 
serned “with the problem whether States have a 
ight to membership in the United Nations Organ- 
zation if they fulfil the conditions required by the 
statute of the Organization”. The United Nations 
las a mission of universality, Judge Alvarez pro- 
1ounced; and, therefore, once states have fulfilled 
he conditions required by Article 4 they have a 
ight to membership. Nevertheless, Judge Alvarez 
0inted out that there may be some exceptions. 
Sases may arise in which the admission of a state 
s liable to disrupt the international situation. In 
uch cases the question is no longer juridical and 
herefore not within the competence of the Court. 

Further, while agreeing that when the conditions 
»f Article 4 are fulfilled by an applicant, a Member 
annot subject its affirmative vote to the condition 
hat other states may be admitted together with 
he applicant, Judge Alvarez believed that in ex- 
eptional circumstances, for example when two 
Ir More states are created by the division of one 
tate, applications of the new states should be 
onsidered at the same time. 


(2) Opinion of Judge Azevedo 

Judge José Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo, 
Mf Brazil, also agreed with the findings of the 
sourt, and the purpose of his remarks was to 
xplain further the nature and function of an ad- 
risoty opinion. He was of the opinion that in the 
xercise of its advisory function it might be pre- 
erable that the Court should ignore disputes that 
lave given rise to any particular question, and 
hus make a purely theoretical study of the ques- 
ion and give an opinion of which “the effects 
vould be applicable to all Members of the Organi- 
ation”. 


(3) Joint Dissenting Opinion 
Judge Jules Basdevant, of France, Judge Bohdan 
Winiarski, of Poland, Judge Sir Arnold D. McNair, 
f the United Kingdom, and Judge John M. Read, 
f Canada, concurred with the opinion of the 
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majority of the Court as to the legal character of 
the first question and as to the competence of the 
Court to give an interpretation of the Charter. 
But they were unable to concur in the answer given 
by the majority to both questions asked by the 
General Assembly. Their first conclusion from 
reading Article 4 was that the Charter does not 
follow the model of multilateral treaties which 
created international unions and provided clauses 
for subsequent accession. On the contrary, the 
Charter specifies that a state must be admitted by 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. In the working of this system 
the Charter requires the intervention of two prin- 
cipal political organs of'the United Nations, one 
for the purpose of making recommendations and 
the other for the purpose of effecting the admis- 
sion. The consent of the organization is expressed 
by a vote. The dissenting judges pointed out that 
the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 4 would 
be meaningless if they had been restricted to mere 
procedural form. 

A decision in regard to membership involves an 
examination of political factors in order to ascer- 
tain if the state fulfils the conditions prescribed 
by Article 4. Upon the Security Council, whose 
duty is to make the recommendation, rests the 
responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The dissenting judges felt 
that the admission of a new Member was pre- 
eminently a political act and that the political or- 
gans making the decisions must consider questions 
of all sorts, political as well as juridical. Therefore, 
these organs are juridically entitled to base their 
vote upon political considerations even though not 
specifically prescribed by Article 4. 

The judges pointed out that the conditions 
enumerated in paragraph 1 of Article 4 of the 
Charter are essential, but there is no specific state- 
ment that they are sufficient. If the Charter had 
considered them as sufficient, it would not have 
failed to say so. They felt that Members are not 
legally bound to admit the applicant state if the 
conditions are fulfilled. They based this argument 
on a detailed examination of the travaux prépara- 
towres of the San Francisco Conference. In examin- 
ing these records, they found no indication of 
intention to impose upon the organization a legal 
obligation to admit states which possess the qualifi- 
cations mentioned in Article 4. On the contrary, 


(Footnote 23, continued) 

of the Secretary-General at the public hearing of the 
Court), in the United Nations Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 12 
(June 15, 1948), pp. 492-94. See also Admission of a 
State to the United Nations (Charter, Article 4). Ad- 
visory Opinion. 1.C.J. Reports 1948. (Quoted material 
is from the I.C.J. Report. ) 
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the Conference reports showed that wide dis- 
cretionary powers were conferred upon the political 
organs of the United Nations with respect to the 
admission of Members. 

The dissenting judges concluded, however, that 
the Members of the organization do not enjoy 
unlimited freedom in the choice of political con- 
siderations, but since no “concrete case has been 
submitted to the Court which calls into question 
the fulfilment of the duty to keep within these 
limits; so the Court need not consider what it 
would have to do if a concrete case of this kind 
were submitted to it”. 

Having thus concluded that a Member of the 
United Nations is legally entitled to put forth con- 
siderations “foreign to the qualifications specified 
in paragraph 1 of Article 4, and, assuming these 
qualifications to be fulfilled, to base its vote upon 
such considerations”, the dissenting judges declared 
that a Member in participating in a political dis- 
cussion is also legally entitled to make its consent 
to the admission of a state dependent on. the 
admission of other states. 


(4) Dissenting Opinion of Judge Zoricic 

Judge Milovan Zoricic, of Yugoslavia, agreed 
with the Court’s opinion as regards its competence 
to interpret the Charter, but could not support 
the opinion because he considered that the Court 
should have refrained from answering the ques- 
tions put, and, secondly, because he could not 
accept the conclusions of its reply. In substance, 
he agreed with the joint opinion expressed by the 
Dissenting Opinion. 

The Assembly’s resolution and the documents 
submitted to the Court by the Secretary-General 
showed that the request for an advisory opinion 
originated in a divergence of views as to the 
admission of certain states. The views expressed 
were of a political nature and, moreover, the cir- 
cumstances under which the request was made to 
the Court were put forth for a definite “political 
purpose”. In the first place, it was quite clear 
to him that the conditions of Article 4 were 
minimum conditions that must be fulfilled by new 
Members, but it was undeniable that there were 
other conditions to be considered. He did not 
think “that the powers and duties of the Council 
under Article 24... can be limited merely by a 
restrictive interpretation of Article 4”. He queried 
how the Security Council could be limited from 
declaring against the admission of a state even 
where it would be quite obvious that such admis- 
sion “would have serious consequences for general 
international stability and consequently the main- 


supreme interest of the organization, the membe 
of the Council must “have a wide discretion”, ar 
consequently the discretionary right of vote impli 
the right to vote without giving reasons for it. 

In connection with the second question aske 
by the Assembly, he pointed out that althous 
stated in the abstract, the evidence referred to 
concrete case, namely, the discussion of the a 
mission of the ex-enemy states. The argumen 
used by a permanent member of the Securii 
Council that it would vote for the admission « 
two ex-enemy states on condition that the oth 
three ex-enemy states be admitted was founde 
on a legal basis. The permanent member “maii 
tained its interpretation of the Declaration « 
Potsdam and of the peace treaties”. He conclude 
that what was fundamental was not the correctne 
of the interpretation made by that state but “tk 
right of that State to rely on it... . This right 
guaranteed by the principle of sovereign equalii 
of States which underlies the organization of th 
United Nations.” 


(5) Dissenting Opinion of Judge Krylov 

Judge Sergei Borisovitch Krylov, of the U.S.S.R 
was unable to concur in the opinion of the Cour 
He held that it was impossible to eliminate th 
political element from the question put to th 
Court and to consider it in abstract form for, i 
fact, it was a question “designed to censure tk 
reasons given by a permanent member of tt 
Security Council”. 

He pointed out that the Permanent Court < 
International Justice was never asked to give a 
interpretation of the Covenant of the League « 
Nations in the abstract. The questions asked < 
the Permanent Court regarding the interpretatio 
of the Covenant dealt with concrete situatior 
because, in his view, it was not desired to involv 
the Court in political disputes. He was of th 
opinion that in some cases it might be against th 
interest of the Court to urge that it should de: 
with disputes in which legal relations betwee 
parties are subordinated to the political consider: 
tions involved, and that in this case the Charte 
should have been interpreted rather by the politic: 
organs themselves than by the Court. He therefot 
concluded that it would have been better if th 
Court had not answered the questions put. 

Judge Krylov then referred to a statement i 
the majority opinion that no relevant politic 
factor is excluded and said that this means that 
Member has the right of discretionary and politicé 
appreciation. He also considered the practice fo 
lowed by the political organs of the United Natior 
with regard to the admission of new Membei 
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ind noted that both political and legal considera- 
ions had been put forth to show that a state 
hould or should not be admitted to membership. 
de added, however, that political considerations 
vere not warranted if they were inconsistent with 
he principles of the Charter and therefore stated 
hat a Member is not justified in basing his opposi- 
ion on arguments which relate to matters falling 
ssentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
ipplicant state. 

In connection with the admission of ex-enemy 
tates, he believed that a bloc or composite vote is 
10t forbidden by the Charter. Consequently, when 
t is a case of admitting states whose applications 
ire presented in identical circumstances, particu- 


larly since the applications for admission to the 
United Nations of the five ex-enemy states were 
favored by participants of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment and by the signatories of the peace treaties, 
it was stated by Judge Krylov, “there was no war- 
rant for an unjustified discrimination between the 
five candidates on the ground of their domestic 
régime’. 

Judge Krylov concluded therefore that a Mem- 
ber is entitled to declare, during the discussion 
and before the vote, that it takes into account “(1) 
the legal criteria prescribed in paragraph 1 of the 
said Article [Article 4], and (2) political con- 
siderations consistent with the Purposes and Prin- 
ciples of the United Nations”. 


G. OBSERVATION OF TENDE AND LA BRIGUE 
(TENDA-BRIGA) PLEBISCITE 


In response to a request of the French Govern- 
ment, the President of the International Court of 
Justice on July 24, 1947, designated three neutral 
persons to patticipate as observers in the plebiscite 
neld in the Tende and La Brigue (Tenda-Briga) 
districts, ceded to France by Italy as provided in 
the Italian Peace Treaty. The three neutral ob- 


servers were Dr. J. A. van Hamel, President of the 
Special Court of Justice (War Crimes) of Amster- 
dam; Francois Perréard, Counsellor of State of 
Geneva and National Counsellor of the Swiss Con- 
federation; and Eric Sjéborg, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Swedish Foreign Office. The plebiscite was 
held on October 12, 1947.24 


ANNEX: STATES ACCEPTING COMPULSORY JURISDICTION” 


BELGIUM: 
Date of Signature: Jane 10, 1948. 
Date of Deposit of Ratification: June 25, 1948. 
Conditions: 

Ratification. 

Reciprocity. 

5 years. 

For any legal dispute which may arise after grati- 
fication with regard to any situation or fact aris- 
ing after such ratification. 

Except in cases where the parties have agreed or 
agree to employ other means of peaceful settle- 
ment. 


BOLIVIA: 
Date of Signature: July 5, 1948. 
Conditions: 
5 years. 


BRAZIL: 
Date of Signature: February 12, 1948. 
Conditions: 
Reciprocity. 
5 years (as from March 12, 1948). 


HONDURAS: 
Date of Signature: February 2, 1948. 
Conditions: 
Reciprocity. 
6 years (as from February 10, 1948). 


For all legal disputes concerning: 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) any question of international law; 

(c) the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be 
made for the breach of an international 
obligation. 

MEXICO: 
Date of Signature: October 23, 1947. 
Conditions: 

Reciprocity. 

5 years (as from March 1, 1947), and thereafter 
until notice of termination is given. 

For any future legal dispute arising out of events 
subsequent to October 23, 1947. 

The declaration does not apply to disputes arising 
from matters that, in the opinion of the Mexican 
Government, are within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States of Mexico. 


PAKISTAN: 
Date of Signature: June 22, 1948. 
Conditions: 
Reciprocity. 


“International Court of Justice Yearbook, 1 “led 
pp. 44-45. 
See footnotes 10-13, p. 792. 
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5 years (and thereafter until the expiration of six 
months after notice of abrogation). 


For all future disputes concerning: 
(A) 


(B) any question of international law; 


the interpretation of a treaty; 


(C) the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; 

(D) the nature or extent of the reparation to 


be made for the breach of an international 
obligation; provided, that this declaration 
shall not apply to 
(a) disputes the solution of which the parties 
shall entrust to other tribunals by virtue 
of agreements already in existence or 
which may be concluded in the future; or 
disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of the Government of Pakistan as 
determined by the Government of Pak- 
istan; or 
disputes arising under 
treaty unless 
(1) all parties to the treaty affected by the 
decision are also parties to the case 
before the Court, or 
the Government of Pakistan specially 
agrees to jurisdiction. 


(b) 


(c) 


a multilateral 


(2) 


PARAGUAY: 
Date of Signature: May 11, 1933. 
Conditions: 
(Unconditionally. ) * 


PHILIPPINES: 
Date of Signature: July 12, 1947. 
Conditions: 
Reciprocity. 7 
10 years (as from July 4, 1946), and theteaft 
until notification of abrogation. 
For all cases enumerated in paragraph 2, Article 3 
of the Statute of the Court. 


SWITZERLAND: 
Date of Signature: July 6, 1948. 
Conditions: 
Reciprocity. 
Until the expiration of a yeat’s notice of termin 
tion. 
For all legal disputes concerning: 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) any question of international law; 

(c) the existence of any fact which, if esta 
lished, would constitute a breach of : 
international obligation; 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to” 
made for the breach of an internation 
obligation. 

To take effect from the date on which Switzerlai 
became a party to the Court's Statute [ie., July 2 
1948]. 


VIII. The Secretariat 


A. THE CHARTER -AND THE SECRETARIAT’ 


The Charter establishes the Secretariat as a 
rincipal organ of the United Nations. 

The Secretariat comprises a Secretary-General 
ad such staff as the United Nations may require. 

The Secretary-General acts in that capacity in 
1 meetings of the General Assembly, of the 
security Council, of the Economic and Social 
ouncil and of the Trusteeship Council, and per- 
rms such other functions as are entrusted to 
im by these organs. The Secretary-General makes 
1 annual report to the General Assembly on the 
ork of the organization. 

The Secretary-General may bring to the atten- 
on of the Security Council any matter which in 
is Opinion may threaten the maintenance of inter- 
ational peace and security. 

The Secretary-General, with the consent of the 
ecurity Council, notifies the General Assembly at 
ich session of any matters relative to the mainte- 
ance of international peace and security which 
e being dealt with by the Security Council. 
fe similarly notifies the General Assembly, or the 
[embers of the United Nations if the General 
ssembly is not in session, immediately the Se- 
irity Council ceases to deal with such matters. 

The Secretary-General receives from those 
[embers of the United Nations which have re- 
onsibilities for the administration of Non-Self- 
overning Territories statistical and other infor- 
lation of a technical nature relating to economic, 
cial and educational conditions in such of those 
lon-Self-Governing Territories as are not placed 


under the International Trusteeship System. 

Every treaty and every international agreement 
entered into by any Member of the United Nations 
after the coming into force of the Charter is 
registered as soon as possible with the Secretariat 
and published by it. 

In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff may not seek or receive 
instructions from any government or from any 
other authority external to the organization. They 
are to refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials respon- 
sible only to the organization. Each Member of 
the United Nations undertakes to respect the ex- 
clusively international character of the responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 

A staff is appointed by the Secretary-General 
under regulations established by the General As- 
sembly. Appropriate staffs are permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs form 
a part of the Secretariat. 

The paramount consideration in the employment 
of the staff and in the determination of the con- 
ditions of service is the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, competence and 
integrity. Due regard is paid to the importance 
of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible. 


B. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE SECRETARIAT 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


1. The Secretary-General 


The Secretary-General is the chief administrative 
ficer of the United Nations. He is appointed by 
ie General Assembly upon the recommendation 
f the Security Council. 

The first Secretary-General of the United 
lations, appointed on the recommendation of the 


Security Council by the General Assembly on 
February 1, 1946, is Trygve Lie. 


1This section is a summary of the Charter provisions 
relating to the Secretariat. The main provisions are con- 
tained in Chapter XV, Articles 97-101. Other provisions 
are to be found in Articles 7, 12, 20, 73, 102, 105 and 
110 of the Charter and Articles 5, 7, 13, 14, 18, 36, 40, 
67 and 70 of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. 
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The General Assembly on January 24, 1946, 
decided that the terms of the appointment of the 
Secretary-General should be such as to enable a 
man of eminence and high attainment to accept 
and maintain the position, and that the first Sec- 
retary-General should be appointed for five years, 
the appointment being open at the end of that 
period for a further five-year term. The General 
Assembly noted that the General Assembly and the 
Security Council were free to modify the terms of 
office of future Secretaries-General and that, be- 
cause the Secretary-General was a confidant of 
many governments, it was desirable that no Mem- 
ber should offer him, immediately upon retire. 
ment, any governmental position, and that he, on 
his part, should refrain from accepting any such 
position.” 


2. General Structure of the Secretariat 


The eight principal divisions of the Secretariat are: 
Department of Security Council Affairs 
Department of Economic Affairs 
Department of Social Affairs 
Department of Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Department of Public Information 
Legal Department 
Conference and General Services 
Administrative and Financial Services 


Each of these departments is headed by an 
Assistant Secretary-General. One of the Assistant 
Secretaries-General is designated by the Secretary- 
General to deputize for him when he is absent or 
unable to perform his functions. The Secretary- 
General is authorized to take whatever steps may 
be required to ensure co-ordination between the 
Departments of Economic Affairs and of Social 
Affairs and the maintenance of appropriate ad- 
ministrative relationships between those Depart- 
ments and the Economic and Social Council and 
the specialized agencies. To ensure this co-ordina- 
tion, a Joint Division of Co-ordination and Liaison 
was established. 


3. Executive Office of the 
Secretary-General 


In addition to the eight departments of the 
Secretariat which fulfil functions in specific fields, 
the Secretary-General has at his disposal an 
Executive Office consisting of a small staff of 
advisers and assistants, under the direction of 
an Executive Assistant. 
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The Executive Office assists the Secretary-Gen 
in the performance of those functions which 
does not delegate to the departments and 
which he retains personal responsibility. Tl 
functions include consultation with governm« 
and the heads of the specialized agencies and 
supervision of special projects such as the Un 
Nations Appeal for Children. 

The Executive Office assists the Secretary-G 
eral in the formulation of policy, and report: 
him on its implementation by the Secretariat. 

The activities of the departments and the r 
tions of the Secretariat with the specialized as 
cies are co-ordinated in the Executive Office. 

As the central secretariat for the General 
sembly, the Executive Office directs the dep 
ments in their work for the Assembly and as: 
the Secretary-General in the organization of 
schedule. 

In addition, the Executive Office advises 
matters of protocol and maintains diplomatic | 
son with delegations at the interim headquarter: 


4. Department of Security Council 
Affairs 


This department serves the Security Counci 
the fulfilment of its continuous functions ur 
the Charter. It assists the Secretary-General 
the performance of his responsibilities under A 
cle 99 of the Charter (under which he is | 
powered to bring to the attention of the Secu 
Council matters which in his opinion may thre: 
international peace and security). It also prov 
documentation for the General Assembly w 
it considers questions relating to the maintena 
of peace and security. 

The department arranges for such services as 0 
fication of meetings and preparation of agenda 
reports for the Security Council, its commissi 
(including the Atomic Energy Commission) 
committees (excluding the Military Staff Com 
tee) and for the First (Political and Security) C 
mittee of the General Assembly. In co-operat 
with Conference and General Services, it arrar 
for such services as verbatim records, summ 
records, translation of records and translation 
proceedings for these bodies. 

The department also performs the follow 
functions. It: 

obtains information and prepares reports with r 
ence to threats to the maintenance of international p 


and security, the pacific settlement of disputes, and 
general principles of co-operation; 


*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 


The Secretariat 


dvises the Security Council on rules of procedure; 
repares studies on the political aspects of military 
sements, and assists in the negotiation of such agree- 
its in co-operation with the Secretariat of the Military 
t Committee; 

repares studies on the size of armaments and traffic 
atms; participates in investigations and advises on 
security aspects of Trusteeship Agreements for stra- 
Cc areas; 

ormulates plans with reference to non-military en- 
‘ement measures; and 

atticipates with the secretariat of the Military Staff 
nmittee in work related to the application of military 
orcement measures. 


[his department is organized into the following 
ts: 

)ffice of the Assistant Secretary-General 

seneral Political Division 

\dministrative and General Division 

\rmaments and Enforcement Measures Section 
\tomic Energy Commission Group 


fo the Office of the Assistant Secretary-General 
ittached the Special Unit for Trieste. 

the General Political Division comprises the 
owing five sections: 

seneral Political 

juropean Affairs 

Middle East and African Affairs 


Asia and Pacific Affairs 
Western Hemisphere Affairs 


[he Administrative and General Division com- 
ses the Services to the Security Council Section, 
Services to the Security Council Section, the 
vices to the Committees Section and the Ad- 
listrative Section. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE SECRETARIAT 


[he secretariat of the Military Staff Committee 
yes the Committee in its various functions as 
ined by the Security Council. It is organized 
an independent unit of the Secretariat because 
the particular status of the Committee. 

[he secretariat of the Military Staff Committee 
organized in three small sections dealing with 
Ninistration, languages and documents. 


5. Department of Economic Affairs 


[his department is responsible for providing 
h services and assistance as are required by the 
ans of the United Nations in respect of the 
momic and statistical problems with which they 
re to deal. These organs include particularly the 
ond (Economic and Financial) Committee of 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
uncil and the various advisory commissions, 
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both functional and regional, which the Council 
has established to help it in its work. The depart- 
ment also provides other branches of the Secre- 
tariat with any economic and statistical informa- 
tion and advice which they may need. In addition, 
the department undertakes the publication of cer- 
tain economic studies and reports. 

In carrying out its responsibilities in the eco- 
nomic field, the department maintains close touch 
with the various specialized agencies established 
in the fields of labor, food and agriculture, trade, 
transport and communications, banking and 
finance. The department is responsible further for 
servicing international conferences in these fields 
convened under the auspices of the United Nations. 

The department also undertakes to arrange the 
provision of expert assistance to Member Govern- 
ments, in accordance with a resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council.? This assistance is 
particularly intended for those countries whose 
economies stand in need of development. 

The substantive work in connection with these 
responsibilities is performed through four units 
of the department at the interim headquarters, 
namely, the Division of Economic Stability and 
Development, the Fiscal Division, the Transport 
and Communications Division, and the Statistical 
Office; in addition, the secretariats of the Economic 
Commissions for Europe, Asia and the Far East, 
and Latin America, located respectively at Geneva, 
Shanghai and Santiago de Chile, form part of the 
Department of Economic Affairs. Over-all control 
in all cases is exercised by the office of the Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of Economic Affairs. 

The office of the Assistant Secretary-General 
consists of his immediate staff and, in addition, of 
a unit which serves as the secretariat to the 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements. 

The Division of Economic Stability and Devel- 
opment consists of the following main units: 


Office of the Director 

Economic Stability Section 

Economic Development Section 

International, Financial and Commercial Relations 
Section 

Geographical Area Units Section 


The Transport and Communications Division 
consists of four main units: 


Office of the Director 

Inland Transport and Travel Section 

World-wide Transport and Communications Section 
Research and Documentation Section 


®Resolution 51(IV); see Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions, 1946-47, p. 540. 
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The Statistical Office is divided into five main 
units: 

Office of the Director 

Collection, Analysis and Publication of Statistics Unit 

Research and Promotion of Internationally Compar- 
able Statistics Unit i 

International Centre of Statistics Unit 

Co-ordination of the Statistical Activities of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies Unit 


a. JOINT DIVISION OF CO-ORDINATION AND 
LIAISON 


The Joint Division of Co-ordination and Liaison 
was established to deal with a series of problems 
common to the Departments of Economic Affairs 
and Social Affairs. The major functions and respon- 
sibilities of the division are to provide secretariat 
services to the Economic and Social Council; to 
establish and maintain relations between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies; to fnaintain 
liaison with the non-governmental organizations 
which apply for consultative status with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and to maintain relations 
with such organizations as have been granted con- 
sultative status. The division is organized on the 
basis of three sections, namely, the Economic and 
Social Council Secretariat, the Specialized Agencies 
Section and the Non-Governmental Organizations 
Section. 


6. Department of Social Affairs 


This department is responsible for the secretar- 
iat of the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee of the General Assembly; of 
the Economic and Social Council in so far as it deals 
with problems of human rights, status of women, 
narcotic drugs, population and other social prob- 
lems including health, refugees, education and 
cultural activities; and that of the commissions, 
sub-commissions and committees of the Council 
covering these fields, in particular the Social Com- 
mission, the Commission on Human Rights and its 
sub-commissions, the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, the Population Commission and the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 

It prepares the meetings and work programs of 
all these organs and carries out, according to in- 
structions received from them, any studies and 
reports or other technical assignments in the 
social field. It keeps in touch, through exchange of 
documentation and, whenever possible, through 
reciprocal representation, with the specialized 
agencies and other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions in the fields of labor, health, education, science 
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and culture, refugees and displaced persons, < 
connected fields, and with the non-governmer 
organizations working in the social field. 

The department services international con! 
ences convened under the auspices of the Uni 
Nations in these fields, assists in the preparati 
drafting, and implementation procedures of ini 
national conventions on all subjects connected w 
its field and reports on these activities to the E 
nomic and Social Council and to the Gen 
Assembly. 

It drafts and prepares for printing by the Uni 
Nations studies or reports of a lasting value, 
publication of which has been recommended 
the organs of the United Nations. 

It advises the Secretary-General on all questi 
falling within its field and keeps him, and thro 
him the interested organs of the United Natic 
informed of all major developments in this f 
throughout the world. 

The department is organized into the follow 
units: 

Office of the Assistant Secretary-General 

Division of Human Rights 

Division of Narcotic Drugs 

Division of Population 

Division of Social Activities 

To the office of the Assistant Secretary-Gen 
is attached the Section of Cultural Activities. 

The Division of Human Rights is organized : 
an Office of the Director and five sections: 
Commission’s Secretariat, the General Section, 
Communications Section, the Section on Freec 
of Information and the Press and the Section 
the Status of Women. 

The Division of Narcotic Drugs consists 
three sections: one servicing the Commission 
Narcotic Drugs, and the other two dealing v 
international conventions (one with the imple 
tation of existing conventions and one with 
preparation and drafting of additional com 
tions). 

The Division of Population is split up as 
when required into specialized teams for spe 
assignments. 

The Division of Social Activities is compose 
the following units: Office of the Director, Op 
tional Services and Technical Services. 


7. Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


This department serves the Trusteeship Cou 
and the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee of 


The Secretariat 


1eral Assembly, as well as the Special Committee 
information transmitted under Article 73 e of 
Charter; informs the Se¢retary-General of prob- 
s and developments in the field of Trusteeship 
Non-Self-Governing Territories; supplies other 
ans of the United Nations and departments of 
Secretariat with information concerning Trust 
ritories, Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
“security aspects of strategic areas; and provides 
imentation for the General Assembly for its 
ideration of questions arising under Chapters 
XII and XIII of the Charter. 
he substantive work of this department is per- 
aed by two divisions through the Office of the 
stant Secretary-General, (1) Trusteeship and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
he Division of Trusteeship provides required 
ies and documentation for the Trusteeship 
neil. It assists the Trusteeship Council in: 
ting and consideration of Trusteeship Agree- 
ts; formulation of questionnaires concerning 
| Trust Territory; examination of annual re- 
s of Administering Authorities; acceptance and 
nination of petitions; and periodic official visits 
sutveys. 
he Division of Trusteeship consists of a Di- 
or’s Office and five sections: Questionnaires, 
tions, Visits, Agreements and Research. 
he Division of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
ifies, summarizes and analyzes information 
smitted under Article 73 e of the Charter and 
¢ supplemental official information for the 
ideration of the General Assembly and the 
ial Committee, set up under the General As- 
sly resolution of November 3, 1947. The 
ision undertakes studies on economic, social and 
ational matters in territories coming under 
cle 73 e in order that the information available 
be included in relevant programs of the 
ialized agencies and other departments of the 
ed Nations. It issues an annual publication 
prising summaries of the information trans- 
ed by the Administering Powers during the 
eding year, analyses of the information and an 
unt of developments in relation to Article 
he Division of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
‘ganized as a Director’s Office and four sec- 
3: Specialists’ Unit, Africa Section, Pacific-Asia 
on and Caribbean Section. 
he department assists the Department of 
rity Council Affairs with respect to political, 
omic, social and educational matters in stra- 
areas; and obtains the assistance of the 
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Economic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies on matters within their fields. 


8. Department of Public Information 


This department advises the Secretary-General 
on information policy; and, working with the spe- 
cialized agencies, it: 

supervises and maintains facilities at headquarters for 
representatives of all information media; 

maintains Information Centres away from head- 
quarters, to disseminate United Nations information 
throughout the world; 

provides services for press coverage of United Na- 
tions activities and issues informative publications; 

organizes sales and distribution throughout the world 
of all informative material issued by the United Nations; 

broadcasts accounts of United Nations activities and 
provides facilities for commercial and governmental 
broadcasting services; 

working with the United Nations Film Board, pro- 
duces and encourages the production of films on sub- 
jects connected with the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies; 

maintains and encourages film and photographic cover- 
age of United Nations activities and maintains files of 
prints for publication purposes; 

provides United Nations information material and re- 
lated services to educational agencies, lecturers and non- 
governmental organizations; 

prepares surveys of press and radio opinion on United 
Nations activities; and 

maintains the library and reference services of the 
United Nations. 


The department is organized into the following 
units: 

Office of the Assistant Secretary-General and Execu- 

tive Office 

Press and Publications Bureau 

Radio Division 

Films and Visual Information Division 

Special Services 

External Services 

Library Services 


The Office of the Assistant Secretary-General 
and Executive Office consists of the immediate staff 
of the Assistant Secretary-General, the Executive 
Office and a section which carries out the sales 
arrangements for United Nations publications and 
distribution and printing operations that are per- 
formed by this department. 

The Press and Publications Bureau is organized 
into two main services, namely, the Central In- 
formation and Press Services and the Publications 
and Periodicals Services. 

The Films and Visual Information Division con- 
sists of the Director’s Office and two sections, the 
Films and Television Section and the Visual In- 
formation Section. 
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Special Services is organized in the following 
sections: Lecture Services and Educational Liai- 
son, Non-Governmental Organizations, Specialized 
Agencies and Admission Office. 

Library Services is organized into the Office of 
the Director and four sections: Reference and 
Documentation Section (with a Documents Index 
Unit), Processing Section, Research Section and 
Opinion Survey Section. 


9. Legal Department 


This department advises the Secretariat and other 
organs of the United Nations on legal and consti- 
tutional questions; encourages the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codification; 
and maintains liaison with the International Court 
of Justice. 

In fulfilling these functions, the department: 

prepares legal opinions on the interpretation and ap- 
plication of the Charter of the United Nations; 

assists in the negotiation and drafting of treaties and 
international agreements; : 

serves as legal adviser to the United Nations, its Com- 
missions, Committees, and other organs; 

advises and assists in the drafting of resolutions of 
the General Assembly and other organs of the United 
Nations and renders opinions on the interpretation of 
such resolutions; 

advises and assists other departments with respect to 
legal problems involved in their work; 

advises on legal aspects of contracts for buildings, and 
services and supplies; 

advises on legal aspects of disputes and claims in the 
field of private law involving the United Nations; 

prepares studies and recommendations and promotes 
conferences with respect to the development and codifica- 
tion of international law; 

assists in the analysis and interpretation of national 
laws and decrees of interest to the United Nations; 

interprets legal instruments of an international law 
character, such as international treaties and agreements, 
more especially if their subject is being studied by organs 
of the United Nations; 

negotiates and drafts conventions relating to privileges 
and immunities and deals with any dispute or question 
arising out of the application of such conventions; 

registers, classifies, and publishes treaties and inter- 
national agreements; and 

maintains liaison with the International Court of 
Justice with respect to legal functions of the Court. 


The department comprises the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary-General and three divisions: 
General Legal Questions, Development and Codi- 
fication of International Law, and Privileges and 
Immunities and Registration of Treaties. 


10. Conference and General Services 


This department makes arrangements and pro- 
vides services for meetings of the General Assem- 
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bly, the Councils, commissions, committees 
special conferences held under the auspices of 
United Nations. 

In fulfilling these functions, the departmen 

co-operates with the departments concerned in sche 
ing conferences and meetings; 

co-ordinates the service activities and provides tra 
tion, interpretation, reproduction and graphic presé 
tion services for conferences and for the Secretariat 

edits and publishes the journals and official rec 
of conferences and meetings; 

provides general services such as purchasing, st! 
and warehousing, commercial arrangements with re, 
to the printing of publications, transportation arta 
ments, hotel accommodations and buildings man 
ment; 

handles mail, cables, telephone and telegraph ser 
and supervises registries and files. 


Conference and General Services consists of 
Office of the Assistant Secretary-General, 
Bureau of Documents, with five divisions 
the Documents Control Staff, and the Bureav 
General Services with four divisions. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary-Gen 
consists of his immediate staff, an Overseas Off 
Division and a Conference Division. The C 
ference Division is composed of three sectic 
Conference Management Section, Planning 
Estimates Section and Accounts Control Sectiot 

The Bureau of Documents consists of an O} 
of the Director, Documents Control Staff, Re 
duction and Distribution Division, Interpretai 
Division, Printing Liaison Division, Translai 
Division and Official Records Division. 

The Reproduction and Distribution Divi: 
comprises the Director's Office and two sectic 
Reproduction Section and Distribution Sectior 

The Printing Liaison Division is composed 
an Office of the Director and three sectic 
Copy Preparation Section, Printing Control | 
tion and Presentation Section. 

The Translation Division comprises a divisic 
office, a Terminology Section, a Documentat 
and Reference Section and one Translation Sect 
for each official language. 

The Official Records Division comprises 
Office of the Director, English Section, Fre 
Section, Russian Unit and Spanish Unit. 

The Bureau of General Services consists 
the Office of the Director, Communications ; 
Records Division, Maintenance and Engineer 
Division, Purchase and Supply Division ; 
Transportation Division. 

The Communications and Records Divisior 
composed of an administrative staff and f 
sections: Archives Section, Cable and Wire 
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tion, Mail and Messenger Section and Registry 
tion. 

the Maintenance and Engineering Division is 
uposed of the Office of the Chief and four 
tons: Space and Telephone Control Section, 
urity Section, Sound and Recording Section and 
intenance Section. 

fhe Transportation Division is composed of an 
uinistrative staff, and four sections: Freight 
tion, Authorization and Passport Section, Pas- 
ger Section and Local Transportation Section. 


11. Administrative and Financial 
Services 


‘his department plans and executes the per- 
nel, budgetary and fiscal programs of the 
ited Nations. 

t provides data required by the General As- 
bly, the Councils and Committees with respect 
administrative, financial and budgetary ques- 
is, and maintains relationship with all depart- 
its of the Secretariat, the Registrar of the 
tnational Court of Justice and the specialized 
ncies on these questions. It advises the Sec- 
ity-General on proposed programs of the or- 
ization prior to their adoption with respect to 
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their personnel, budgetary and financial implica- 
tions. 

It is responsible for arranging with Member 
nations for the payment of their contributions. 

Administrative and Financial Services is org- 
anized into the following units. 

Office of the Assistant Secretary-General 

Bureau of Administrative Management and Budget 


Bureau of the Comptroller 
Bureau of Personnel 


To the Office of the Assistant Secretary-General 
is attached the Headquarters Planning Office. 

The Bureau of Administrative Management and 
Budget is organized as follows: Office of the 
Director, Budget Administration Division, Esti- 
mates and Organization Division and Management 
Engineering Division. 

The Bureau of the Comptroller is organized as 
follows: Office of the Comptroller, Expenditure 
Control Division, Staff Accounts Division, Treasury 
Division, General Accounts Division, Audit 
Division and Tax Division. 

The Bureau of Personnel is organized as fol- 
lows: Office of the Director, Appointment and 
Staff Relations Division, Housing Division, Staff 
Pensions Division, Staff Regulations and Policies 
Division and Training Division. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECRETARIAT FROM JULY 1, 1947, 
TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


1. Organizational Changes 


. detailed survey of all departments was made 
the Management Engineering Division of the 
eau of Administrative Management and Budget. 
results of this survey formed the basis for 
inizational changes in a number of depart- 
its. The more important changes that occurred 
he responsibilities and functions of the main 
s of the Secretariat during the period covered 
the present Yearbook are briefly outlined in 
following paragraphs (A/565). 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


luring the period under review, the principal 
lopment in the organization of this department 
the establishment and organization of the 
s of the regional economic commissions: the 
10mic Commission for Europe, the organiza- 


tion of which was virtually completed by the end 
of 1947; the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, established during 1947; and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, estab- 
lished during 1948. 


b. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


As of January 1, 1948, the library was re-org- 
anized and all existing library and reference serv- 
ices except the language reference services were 
centralized for the time being in the Department 
of Public Information. This re-organized service 
comprises the Library and the Documents Index 
Unit, formerly under Conference and General 
Services, the reference and related services pre- 
viously petformed by the Reference and Pub- 
lications Division of the Department of Public 
Information, and certain library and reference 
activities transferred from other departments. The 
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Geneva library was placed under the general policy 
direction of the headquarters library. 

Sales of all publications of the United Nations, 
as well as the technical operations connected with 
the printing of publications of the Department 
of Public Information, were transferred from 
Conference and General Services to the former 
Department, and are now performed by a section 
attached to the Executive Office of the Department 
of Public Information. . 

To the six Information Centres existing in the 
first half of 1947, six more were added, due con- 
sideration being given to their geographical dis- 
tribution all over the world. As of September 21, 
1948, the network consisted of the following Cen- 
tres: Copenhagen (for Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden); Geneva (at the United Nations 
European Office); London (for the United King- 
dom, Ireland and the Netherlands); Moscow (for 
the USS.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R.); Mexico City (for Mexico and 
Central America); New Delhi (for India, Burma 
and Ceylon); Paris (for France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the French Commonwealth); Prague 
(for Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia); Rio de 
Janeiro (for Brazil); Shanghai (for China, the 
Philippines and Siam); Warsaw (for Poland); 
and Washington (for the United States). 


c. CONFERENCE AND GENERAL SERVICES 


In the Department of Conference and General 
Services, a thorough re-organization of the structure 
and operations of the former Bureau of Technical 
Services, which became the Bureau of Documents, 
was put into effect in April 1948. It consisted of 
the integration of the services responsible for pro- 
ducing the official records of meetings in such a 
way that the manuscript of those records would be 
completed in the working languages within a single 
administrative unit. Secondly, a Documents Con- 
trol Staff was established to review all documents 
submitted for issue and to record the statistics of 
all divisions of the Bureau of Documents. 


d. ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 


A re-organization of the Administrative and 
Financial Services was planned. Under the scheme, 
it was proposed to merge the Bureau of Adminis- 
trative Management and Budget and the Bureau 
of the Comptroller, and to regroup the functions 
presently performed by these two bureaux into 
four divisions. 

The second feature of the re-organization plan was 
the proposed establishment of an Inspection Serv- 
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ice, comprising the present Internal Audit Divisi 
of the Comptroller's Office and the Manageme 
Engineering Division of the Bureau of Admini 
trative Management and Budget. : 

Thirdly, the internal organization and procedur 
of the Bureau of Personnel were being revised. - 

The re-organization plan outlined above was # 
become fully operative by January 1949. 


e. GENEVA OFFICE 


Re-organization of the Geneva office was co 
pleted during the period under review in accorc 
ance with the suggestion, made by the Adviso: 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetar 
Questions in its report on the 1948 budge 
(A/336), that both the system of control bi 
headquarters and the internal organization of thi 
office could be simplified. Greater flexibility ant 
speed of operation were secured through a clarifica 
tion of responsibilities and line of communicatio) 
with headquarters, through the delegation of a cor 
siderable measure of local authority in matters © 
administration and finance and through the ré 
grouping of certain services. In particular, thi 
Director of the Geneva office was given ful 
administrative authority over all United Nation 
elements of the Geneva office. Further, Conferenc 
and General Services in both the Geneva offic 
and at the interim headquarters now have corre 
sponding functions. The Head of Administrativ 
and Financial Services at Geneva was given an over 
all responsibility for all matters relating to per 
sonnel, budget and finance. At the same time, thi 
functions of the Geneva office were clearly defined 
They may be briefly described as follows: 

(1) To provide office accommodation and serv 
ices for units of the United Nations Secretaria 
located in Geneva (the staff of the Economi 
Commission for Europe, the joint secretariat of thi 
Permanent Central Opium Board and Narcotii 
Drugs Supervisory Body, a unit of the Departmen 
of Social Affairs, representatives of the Depart 
ment of Trusteeship and of the Joint Division o 
Co-ordination and Liaison and the Informatiot 
Centre) ; 

(2) To act as a European centre for the holdings 
of conferences, both of the United Nations and o 
specialized agencies; 

(3) To provide facilities of a temporary char 
acter for United Nations commissions operatin; 
in Europe; 

(4) To provide, on a reimbursable basis, offic 
space and certain services for specialized agencie 
with secretariats in Geneva. 
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The Secretariat 


2. Staff Policies 


RECRUITMENT AND APPOINTMENTS 


tecruitment from outside the United States 
tinued, principally through United Nations re- 
itment representatives who covered the Euro- 
n area and 23 countries in other regions of the 
rld. These recruitment representatives, appointed 
the Secretary-General, have been maintained 
Buenos Aires (for Argentina, Paraguay and 
iguay); Melbourne (for Australia); Rio de 
eiro (for Brazil); Ottawa (for Canada); Shang- 
(for China); Bogota (for Colombia); San 
é (for Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Panama, for 
t of the year); Havana (for Cuba, the Domini- 
Republic and Haiti); Guatemala City (for 
atemala, Honduras and El Salvador); New 
Ihi (for India); Mexico City (for Mexico); 
sllington (for New Zealand); Karachi (for 
‘istan); Lima (for Peru); and Pretoria (for the 
ion of South Africa). Honorary committees 
e also established in Ecuador, the Philippines 
| Venezuela. 
The Chief of the European Recruitment Centre 
Je a recruitment trip to Member countries in 
Middle Eastern area. As a result, a register of 
lified candidates from these countries has been 
iblished at headquarters and in the Geneva 
ae: 
rogress was made in the system of recruitment 
| promotion by competitive examination, in- 
ling: 
1) Plans for recruiting by competitive exami- 
ion about twenty young trainees for junior pro- 
ional and administrative posts from India and 
in America were formulated. Examinations will 
held during 1949 in Argentina, Brazil, Co- 
bia, India and Pakistan. 
(2) Over one thousand candidates for linguistic 
ts (translator and précis writer) were exam- 
1 in New York, Paris, London, Geneva, Brus- 
, Moscow, Prague and Stockholm. In addition, 
minations were held for such diverse posts as 
isticians, economists, radio operators, proof- 
Jers, Chinese calligraphers, verbatim reporters, 
linistrative assistants and clerical workers. 
arly three thousand candidates were examined 
all. 
3) An examination was held within the 
retariat to find young people well fitted for 
ancement to junior administrative posts. 
ne special problem has been the staffing of 
sions. Partly by transfer of existing staff mem- 
s and partly by initial recruitment, 248 staff 
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members were sent—during the period covered by 
the Yearbook —on mission assignments with the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, 
the Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question, the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan, the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea, the United Nations Truce 
Commission for Palestine and the Visiting Mis- 
sion to East Africa. 

The Personnel Selection Committee, established 
by the Secretary-General in the summer of 1946 
for the purpose of considering and reviewing the 
qualifications of personnel recommended by depart- 
ment heads for permanent appointment in the 
Secretariat, had held 109 meetings by September 
21, 1948, and had considered 1,180 nominations. 

As of August 31, 1948, 775 members of the 
Secretariat had indeterminate appointments, and 
237 indeterminate appointments were pending. 


5. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


As of August 31, 1948, there were 3,982 mem- 
bers of the Secretariat.t Their geographic distri- 
bution is represented in the table (A/652) on 
pages 812-13. 


c. SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES 


The salaries of the Secretariat members were 
not changed. An increased cost of living allow- 
ance was granted, however. 


d. JOINT STAFF PENSION SCHEME 


As of September 21, 1948, there was an active 
membership of 1,789 employees in the Staff Pen- 
sion Scheme.® 


e. STAFF TRAINING 


The program of training and information for 
membets of the staff emphasized special orienta- 
tion for newcomers, language training and general 
orientation lectures. 

Language training in all five official languages 
was developed in courses graded according to 
standards of proficiency. A total of 973 staff mem- 
bers attended the classes. 

The orientation lectures included a series on 
American life, given in co-operation with Colum- 
bia University; a series on United Nations ac- 
tivities; and an informational series for staff going 
to Paris for the third regular session of the General 
Assembly. 


*The figures given here are from the edited document, 
which appeats in the Official Records of the Third Session 
of the General Assembly. Annexes to the plenary meet- 
ings. 

"For further information, see pp. 180-81. 
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Nationality by Official Station ; 
(August 31, 1948) 
Advise 
Informa: Soche 
European mation Welfe 
Nationality Totals New York Office Centres ECAFE®’ ECLA’ Progr 
Afghanistan... dec piescsscou sander reser 1 1 — — = te = 
IA Senitinia en mrere ss cole enemies n ake eee 10 9 — 1 — Em = 
Atusteals cite ceereseeess tt ese eetenen state asneenetaee 23 20 1 —_ il — i 
iAusteia (Qnon-member’). &.fee2.. lisesi 2 1 1 ons pas ae —# 
Belgium! Yee e eats ninpte Sabeniweh partes 29 20 6 2 — = 1 
Bolivia 3 3 = one a = 
Brazil 19 16 au 1 we 1 1 
Bulgaria (non-member)... 2 2 — — == ao = 
Burma, Weer ete ee Coen As 1 1 — —— a pees = 
ByelorussiamyS.osRee) -pesste. seek evs — — _— — 42 ie 4 
‘Catia dalgee corlemiecte, Pe seantin et cums enter sates 46 45 os = — fay | 
Chile i i — os —— 23 = 
China ......! 56 a3 — 1 2 a= = 
Colombia 5 5 — = a i = 
GostattRica ae ens ces aon ecoenotden aires 2 1 = — wo if = 
Gia erate ee mae. aaeaude teats Pe tee 6 4 = — a4 2 = 
Czechoslovakia ... 30 21 7 1 = = 1 
Dentniah a eeeee eet, te eee ie eae 20 16 2 2 — 23 a 
Dominican Republic .................. sre esi Dds D ae = 
Ecuadotmen mttaer. EAL ERS > Rete 5 6 6 = — LE od ts = 
Egypte an seee 8 8 = — 3 as! _ 
El Salvador .. 1 — 1 = 
Ethiopia ...... — = == =v = = 3 
France ........ 97 64 29 2 — = 2 
Greece ..,..... 10 7 3 = ae: ie! == 
Guatemala .. 1 1 = Be, =» 233 =§ 
TREN ST Bi seeapeaanobe 3 2 —_ — ass 1 3 
Honduras 2, 2 — — = ak: = 
Hungary (Gnon-memiber). .0ke.sesacee--r se 3 2 1 — es pa = 
Iceland 1 1 = —— —— = 
India 24 20 — 1 3 aa = 
Iran 6. > 6 = = es Ua i 
lise Yo fia: sec abee brn by Acaviseee 8 deh nace bees cetiser cone. Se 1 1 — — —— — = 
ltaly (Cnon-smempber)) iy ..n aver ace 1 - 1 — a es = 
Lebanon, .....-..0:-<. pe Eee RE oe STS HR RE 2 D — = at pee = 
Maberia, 40 sees a Aertei eee tee aera —_ — — — Bos pall _& 
Maem OUL Re tee noiecrs serra ore aerate ae geri oee 3 2 1 a == au = 
Mexico. isc. 8 7 — 1 sae — = 
Netherlands ...... 28 ae 6 = es ae a 
New Zealand .... 12 MM 1 —_ 
Nicaragua .... eS — — — — — = 
Norway 24 22 — 2 pe nts 2 
Pakistan 2 2 — — — oe 4 
Panama ....... 2: 1 1 — — Eee = 
Paraguay 3 3 — = 
Betuile. bccns tent arn peta SE eee Hees 4 3 — — = 1 = 
Philippines .... 5 3 — 1 il —— = 
Polanditt, 8. aeeners Ae eee ak 34 DS 9 2 pea = ss 
Saudi wAra bial pesscusveteon terete alent — — — — = a =. 
STATO. rhe teat cowie eels uaneisract maetetaaee cede cee 1 iv — = 
Spain (AOn-mMemMpet)! eecnuts ud severe. 1 1 = — — =e fe 
Sweden eae etek cmos (er eueeees ; 24 22 1 1 = = 4 
Switzerland (non-member ) 25 5) 20 — == = _ 
4 4 a ese — —_ = 
4 4 = 5 = as =a 
3 3 — _ ae eo = 
Union of South Africa .... eae ee 10 9) 1 — a= Sts a 
ES SS ee Pee Sy eee 21 16 2 2 ae 1s = 
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Advisory 
Informa- Social 

European mation ' Welfare 

Nationality Totals NewYork Office Centres ECAFE’ ECLA’ Program 
ede t med OM ere Ss gies pec ces ura 179 130 40 5 3 — 1 
iited States Salih eye) 321 tan 3 2 2 8 
MOWAY? .....-2.. 4 4 =e si ae wal ae 
nezuela ......... 1 1 — — (ax oes — 
1 TSEEY Sap Rue tie a tree ea — — a = —_ = 25 
igoslavia ke SER tere) eee er » 3 — =— — — 
iteless and Undetermined 5 — — — os = 
TOES. Ae Te AS Ae Se ee ne 979 153 28 12 9 iyi 

NOT INCLUDED IN ABOVE TOTALS: 
Bales vl 7; 1(inClusive) ) sceccciis A stes fect evescess 1872 1471 355 29 8 7 2 
sts with language requirements ............ 424 368 52 — 3 1 bee 
ynsultants and special appointments (in- 
iding conference appointments in the 

BCA OLICE )in 5. 28h oc con io dia Justen cdaescnes 202 53 149 — — — — 
OO 3 iyi a Oe ae 286 172 114 = ps a! ilk 
CGEed ROT Bie Te 3982 3043 823 Si) 23 17 19 


“Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


“Economic Commission for Latin America. 


INTERNE TRAINING 
An eight-week interneship program, enabling 
idents (local university graduates) to receive a 
se insight into the workings of an international 
ganization, was conducted from January 15 to 
arch 5, 1948: The internees worked in the 
cretariat during their vacation periods, without 
lary or allowances. 
A similar eight-week program commenced on 
ly 12, 1948, with 43 students from 33 countries 
d eleven internes chosen on a scholarship basis 
Rotary International, the School of International 
fairs of Columbia University, the University of 
ennsylvania and Stanford and Alfred Universities. 
While the internes received no remuneration for 
eir work, arrangements were made to provide a 
ily living allowance and to house the whole group 

Adelphi College, not far from the interim 
adquarters. This was made possible through the 
merous financial support of Rotary International, 
e Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
d the Hugh Moore Memorial Fund. 


Most of the internes worked as research assist- 
ants in the Departments of Economic Affairs, 
Social Affairs and Public Information; but some 
were assigned to the Legal, Trusteeship and Se- 
curity Council Affairs Departments and to the 
Bureau of Personnel in Administrative and Finan- 
cial Services and the Bureau of Documents in 
Conference and General Services. 


A course of lectures and seminars, given by 
senior membets of the Secretariat, was part of the 
program. These included discussions of the his- 
tory and organization of the United Nations; prac- 
tical problems of work and adjustment; the growth 
and development of international co-operation; 
the Palestine question, as an example of the prob- 
lems which arise in the settlement of international 
disputes; particular problems of departments of the 
Secretariat; specific techniques of international 
organization; the international civil service; prob- 
lems of information about the United Nations; and 
the development of the interneship program. 


ANNEX: PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS SECRETARIAT 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


cretary-General: 
TRYGVE LIB 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF SECRETARY-GENERAL 


secutive Assistant to the Secretary-General; 
Andrew W. Cordier 

ecial Advisers to the Secretary-General: 
Martin Hill ® 

Colonel A. Roscher Lund 

William H. Stoneman 


DEPARTMENT OF SECURITY COUNCIL AFFAIRS 
Assistant Secretary-General: Arkady A. Sobolev 
Principal Director: ° 
Director of General Political Division: A. G. Robles 
Director of Administrative and General Division: 

D. Protitch 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
Assistant Secretary-General; David Owen 
Top-Ranking Director: Antoine Goldet 


8, See footnotes on p. 814. 
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Director of Division of Economic Stability of Develop- 
ment: David Weintraub 

Director of Transport and Communications Division: 
Branko Lukac 

Director of Fiscal Division: Paul Deperon 

Director of Interim Commission for International Trade 
Organization: Eric Wyndham White 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Assistant Secretary-General: Henri Laugier 

Top-Ranking Director: 

Consulant-Director of Population Division: F. W. Note- 
stein 

Director of Social Activities Division: Sir Raphael 
Cilento 

Director of Narcotics Division: Leon Steinig 

Director of Human Rights Division: J. P. Humphrey 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEESHIP AND INFORMATION 
FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Assistant Secretary-General: Victor Chi-Tsai Hoo 

Top-Ranking Director of Division of Trusteeship: 
Ralph Bunche 

Director of Division of Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
Wilfrid Benson 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Assistant Secretary-General: Benjamin Cohen 
Top-Ranking Director: Tor Gjesdal 
Director of Press and Publications Bureau; Wilder Foote 
Director of Press Relations: George Barnes 
Director of Radio Division; Peter Aylen 
Chief Communications Engineer: Brig.-General Frank E. 
Stoner 
Director of Films and Visual Information Division: 
J. Benoit-Levy 
Director of Library Services: Carl H. Milam 
Director of Special Services: W. Bryant Mumford 
Director of External Services: Jerzy Szapiro 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Assistant Secretary-General: Ivan Kerno 

Top-Ranking Director and General Counsel: 
Abraham H. Feller 

Director of Division for the Development and Codifi- 
cation of International Law: Yuen-Li Liang 

Director of Division of Privileges and Immunities and 
Registration of Treaties: Hanna Saba 


CONFERENCE AND GENERAL SERVICES 


Assistant Secretary-General: Adrian Pelt 
Top-Ranking Director: David B. Vaughan 
Director of Conference Division: Charles M. Fonck 
Acting Director of Bureau of Documents: 

Charles Le Bosquet 
Director of Printing Liaison Division: 

David Zablodowsky 
Director of Official Records Division: Emile Delavenay 
Director of Interpreters Division: Georges Rabinovitch 
Director of Translation Division: Georges J. Mathieu 
Director of Distribution-Reproduction Division: 

D. De Walt 
Director of Bureau of General Services: Byron F. Wood 
Director of Purchase and Supply Division: F. A. Mapes 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Assistant Secretary-General; Byron Price 
Director of Planning, Headquarters Planning Office: 
W. K. Harrison 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


Director, Bureau of Administrative Management 
Budget: H. C. Andersen 

Director, Bureau of Personnel: Georges Palthey 

Comptroller, Bureau of the Comptroller: H. C. Elvins 


UNITED NATIONS APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Acting Executive Director: Manfred Simon™ 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND 
Executive Director: Maurice Pate 


EUROPEAN OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS, GEN 


Director representing the Secretary-General: 
Wladimir Moderow 


INFORMATION CENTRES 
Director of Copenhagen Office: Viggo A. Christenses 
Director of Geneva Office: V. Duckworth-Barker 
Acting Director of London Office: William Tanzer 
Director of Mexico City Office: Rafael Fusoni 
Acting Director of Moscow Office: Michael S. Vavil 
Director of New Delhi Office: B. Leitgeber 
Acting Director of Paris Office: Louis B. Ges 
Director of Prague Office: Olav Rytter 
Director of Rio de Janiero Office: Paul Vanorden Sh 
Director of Shanghai Office: Henri Fast 
Acting Director of Warsaw Office: Julian Stawinski 
Director of Washington Office: Arthur Sweetser 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
Executive Secretary: Gunnar Myrdal 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR ] 
Executive Secretary: Palamadai S. Lokanathan 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA 
Executive Secretary: * 


UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
BALKANS 


Principal Secretary: Raoul Aglion 


UNITED NATIONS TEMPORARY COMMISSION ON KC 

Head of Secretariat: Assistant Secretary-General 
Victor Chi-Tsai Hoo 

Principal Secretary: Coert Binnerts 


UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION FOR INDIA AN 
PAKISTAN 


Personal Representative of the Secretary-General: 
Erik Colban 
Principal Secretary: Arnold V. Kunst 


UNITED NATIONS COMMITTEE OF GOOD OFFICE 
INDONESIA 
Acting Principal Secretary: H. J. Timperley* 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL VISITING MISSION TO AF 
Principal Secretary: Jean de la Roche 


®Martin Hill was appointed Deputy Executive A 
ant to the Secretary-General and Director of Co-or 
tion for Specialized Agencies and Economic and § 
Matters on October 1, 1948. 

°D. Protitch was appointed Principal Directos 
October 3, 1948. 

Jan Stanczyk was Top-Ranking Director until 
31, 1948. 

“Aake Ording, former Executive Director, resi 
in Sept. 1948 to work for the continuation of UNA 

*Gustavo Martinez Cabanas was appointed to this 
on December 15, 1948. 

*T. G. Narayanan, Principal Secretary, was stati 
temporarily at the headquarters of the United Nati: 
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Part Two 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The International Labour Organisation : 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
The International Civil Aviation Organization 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

The International Monetary Fund 

The Universal Postal Union 

The World Health Organization 

The International 'Telecommunication Union 

The International Refugee Organization 


The Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(Not yet established ) 


The International Trade Organization 
(Not yet established ) 


The World Meteorological Organization 
(Not yet established ) 


STRUCTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


GOVERNING BODY 


COMMITTEES 


Finance 
Staff Questions 
Allocations 
Employment 
Standing Orders 
Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations 
On Industrial Committees 
Manpower for Europe 
Manpower for Asia 


PERMANENT COMMITTEES 


Joint Maritime Commission 
Agricultural 
Migration 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


On Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers 
Co-operation 
On Juvenile Work 
CORRESPONDENCE COMMITTEES 


On Accident Prevention 
On Industrial Hygiene 
On Women’s Work 
On Recreation 
Committee on Social Policy in 
Non-Metropolitan Territories 
International Development Works 
Committee 
Committee of Statistical Experts 
Committee of Social Security Experts 
Committee on Indigenous Labour 


Sub-Committee on Automatic Coupling 
way Vehicles 


GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE 


(Secretariat) 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Coal Mines 
Inland Transport 
lron and Steel 
Metal Trades 
Textiles 
Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works 


Petroleum 
Chemicals 


JOINT COMMISSIONS WITH OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Industrial Hygiene 
Provision for Medical Care and 
Health Services 
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I. The International Labour Organisation! 


A. ORIGIN 


The International Labour Organisation was es- 
lished on April 11, 1919, as an autonomous 
titution associated with the League of Nations. 
e original Constitution of the Organisation was 
ypted as Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 


and formed part of other treaties of peace. 

The original Members of ILO wete the original 
Members of the League, and thereafter member- 
ship in the League carried with it, but was not 
necessaty for, membership in the Organisation. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The Preamble of the Organisation’s Constitu- 
n states that universal peace “can be established 
ly if it is based upon social justice”; that unjust 
aditions of labor imperil “the peace and har- 
ny of the world”; and that an improvement 
such conditions “is urgently required: as, for 
ample, by the regulation of the hours of work, 
luding the establishment of a maximum work- 
x day and week, the regulation of the labour 
yply, the prevention of unemployment, the pro- 
ion of an adequate living wage, the protection 
the worker against sickness, disease and injury 
sing out of his employment, the protection of 
iidren, young persons and women, provision for 
| age and injury, protection of the interests of 
kers when employed in countries other than 
ir own, recognition of the principle of equal 
nuneration for work of equal value, recogni- 
n of the principle of freedom of association, 
> organisation of vocational and technical educa- 
n and other measures”. 

The 26th session of the General Conference 
Iso called the International Labour Conference) , 
Id at Philadelphia in April and May 1944, 
opted a “Declaration concerning the Aims and 
rposes of the International Labour Organisa- 
mn”, generally known as the Declaration of 
iladelphia. Under an amendment to the Consti- 
‘ion adopted by the 29th session of the Confer- 
ce in October 1946, the objects set forth in this 
sclaration ate included among those to be pro- 
sted by the Organisation, and the text of the 
sclaration is annexed to the Constitution. 


The Declaration redefines the functions and 
responsibilities of the Organisation. It reaffirms 
the fundamental principles upon which the Or- 
ganization is based and, in particular, that 

“(a) labour is not a commodity; 
“(b) freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress; 

“(c) poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere; 

“(d) the war against want requires to be carried on 
with unrelenting vigour within each nation, and by con- 
tinuous and concerted international effort in which the 
representatives of workers and employets, enjoying equal 
status with those of Governments, join with them in free 
discussion and democratic decision with a view to the 
promotion of the common welfare.” 


The Declaration affirms that “all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right 
to pursue both their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and equal oppor- 
tunity’, and adds that the “attainment of the 
conditions in which this shall be possible must 
constitute the central aim of national and inter- 
national policy”. The Declaration maintains that 
“it is a responsibility of the International Labour 
Organisation to examine and consider all inter- 
national economic and financial policies and meas- 


1For further information, see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, pp. 661-70; first and second reports 
of ILO to the United Nations (E/586 and Add.1 and 
E/810); report of the Director-General to the 31st 
session of the General Conference, 1948; proceedings 
of the General Conference, 1947 and 1948. See also 
Bibliography of this Yearbook, Appendix III. 
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ures in the light of this fundamental objective’, 
and that, in discharging the tasks entrusted to it, 
the Organisation, “having considered all relevant 
economic and financial factors, may include in its 
decisions and recommendations any provisions 
which it considers appropriate”. 

The Declaration recognizes the solemn obliga- 
tion of the Organisation to promote programs to 
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achieve full employment and the raising of stand 
ards of living, recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, extension of social security, etc. I 
embodies a pledge that the Organisation will co 
operate with other international bodies in the 
achievement of the objectives it sets forth and it 
the promotion of the health, education and well 
being of all peoples. 


C. ORGANIZATION 


The organs of ILO are the General Conference 
of representatives of the Members, the Governing 
Body and the International Labour Office, which 
is controlled by the Governing Body. 

The General Conference meets at least once a 
year. It is composed of four representatives of 
each Member State, of whom two are government 
delegates and the other two are delegates repre- 
senting, respectively, the employers and the 
workers of each Member. The non-government 
delegates are appointed in agreement with the 
organizations which are most representative of 
employers and workers. Each delegate may be 
accompanied by not more than two advisers for 
each item on the agenda of the session. 

New Members are admitted into the Organisa- 
tion, if they are Members of the United Nations, 
by communicating to the Director-General of ILO 
their formal acceptance of the obligations of the 
ILO Constitution. Other states, to become Mem- 
bers of ILO, require in addition a two-thirds vote 
of the delegates to the Conference, including two 
thirds of the votes cast by government delegates 
to the Conference. 

Each delegate has one vote in the Conference. 
Except as otherwise provided by the ILO Con- 
stitution, the Conference makes decisions by a 
simple majority of the votes cast. Decisions of the 
Conference mainly take the form of Conventions 
and Recommendations, which require a two-thirds 
majority of the Conference for adoption. Under 
the ILO Constitution, a Member is required to 
bring a Convention adopted by the Conference 
to the attention of its competent national authority 
for ratification. If a country ratifies a Convention, 
it assumes an obligation to apply the provisions 
of that Convention to all the territories under its 
administration, including Non-Self-Governing 
Territories; it also assumes an obligation to report 
annually on the measures it has taken to bring its 


legislation into line with these provisions. Supet 
visory machinery available within ILO provide 
not only for measures to promote the ratificatiot 
of Conventions, but also for a complaint procedur 
in the event of violations of a Convention. With 
regard to Recommendations, Members of ILO art 
under the obligation to consider them with a viev 
to giving effect to their provisions by legislatior 
or other action. Member States are further re 
quired to report periodically on the position o 
their law and practice in relation to unratifie 
Conventions and Recommendations. 

As of September 21, 1948, a total of 90 Con 
ventions? and 83 Recommendations had _ beet 
adopted by the Conference. Collectively, th 
Conventions and Recommendations form at 
International Labour Code,® which embodies inter 
national standards of policy. 

The Governing Body is composed of 32 mem 
bers. Sixteen of these represent governments, eigh 
the employers and eight the workers. Eight of thé 
sixteen government representatives are appointec 
by the eight Member States of chief industria 
importance; and eight are appointed by Membe: 
States chosen by the other government delegate 
to the Conference in an election held every thre 
years. The employer and worker members ar 
elected, respectively, by the employer and worke: 
delegates to the Conference. The Governing 
Body’s responsibilities include the selection o} 
items for the agenda of the Conference, th 
appointment of the Director-General of the Inter 
national Labour Office, the general supervision o} 
the Office and of the various committees anc 
commissions of the Organisation, and the consid 
eration of proposals for the Organisation’s budget 


*See list of International Labour Conventions adoptec 
by the Conference to date, pp. 828-30. 

“International Labour Code 1939. 920 pp. Internationa 
Labour Office, Montreal, 1941. 
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he International Labour Office provides the 
etariat of the Conference and of the Governing 
y, prepares documents on the items of the 
ida of the Conference and of the Governing 
y, collects and distributes information on all 
ects within the Organisation’s competence, 
ts governments in the drafting of legislation 
regulations, conducts such special investiga- 
s as may be ordered by the Conference or by 
Governing Body, provides machinery to assist 
nsuring the effective application of Conven- 
s, and issues a variety of periodical and other 
lications dealing with problems of industry 
employment. The Office also acts as the secre- 
it for the Inter-American Social Security Con- 
nce, organized in 1940 to promote social 
rity in the Americas, and for the International 
al Security Association, a private international 
ciation of social security institutions founded 
[927 with the support of the International 
sur Office. 

number of commissions and committees exist 
arther the work of the Organisation in specific 
s. In addition to the Governing Body commit- 
these include the Committee of Experts on 
Application of Conventions, the Joint Mari- 
> Commission, the Advisory Committee on 
ried Employees and Professional Workers, the 
isory Committee on Cooperation, the Perma- 
- Agricultural Committee, the Committee of 
al Security Experts and its Sub-committee of 
erts on Actuarial Questions, the Correspond- 
> Committee on Accident Prevention, the Cor- 
ondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene and 
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its Sub-committee on Silicosis, the Correspondence 
Committee of Women’s Work, the Advisory 
Committee on Juvenile Work, the Correspondence 
Committee on Recreation, the Joint Commission 
on Industrial Hygiene, the Joint Commission on 
Provision for Medical Care and Health Services, 
the Committee on Social Policy in Non-Metro- 
politan Territories, the Permanent Migration 
Committee, the International Development Works 
Committee, the Sub-committee on Automatic 
Coupling of Railway Vehicles, the Committee 
of Statistical Experts and the Committee on 
Indigenous Labour. There ate industrial commit- 
tees for the following eight industries: Coal 
Mines; Textiles; Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works; Metal Trades; Iron and Steel Pro- 
duction; Inland Transport; Petroleum Production 
and Refining; Chemicals. 

In addition to the principal working centre of 
the International Labour Office at Geneva, ILO 
maintains a Liaison Office with the United Na- 
tions in New York, and branch offices in Canada, 
China, France, India, Italy, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

Correspondents or agents for the sale of publi- 
cations are maintained in the following countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, 
Guatemala, Ireland, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Sweden, 
Syria, Uruguay and Venezuela. The correspondents 
serve as information centres, and distribute and 
sell publications. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


hroughout the years between its establishment 
the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
anisation played a leading role in promoting 
improvement of labor conditions throughout 
world. 
rom 1919 to July 1, 1947, 29 sessions of the 
eral Conference had been held and the 30th 
in session; 102 sessions of the Governing 
y had been held. Five of the Conference ses- 
is were concerned exclusively with improving 
al conditions in the maritime industry. The 
Conference of the Organisation was held in 
shington, D. C., in 1919, and the second in 
10a, Italy, in 1920. Thereafter, until 1939, 


sessions of the Conference were held at the Organ- 
isation’s seat in Geneva. 
In 1940, in order to ensure that the Inter- 
national Labour Office should be able to continue 
to function freely, a working centre was estab- 
lished at Montreal. The transfer to Geneva 
of the services temporarily located in Canada 
was approaching completion in September 1948. 
During the war years, ILO devoted its energies 
to assisting the cause of the Allies. A special Con- 
ference of ILO, which marked the first large-scale 
meeting of Allied representatives since the out- 
break of war, was held in New York in 1941, 
and a series of seven meetings of United States 
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and Canadian representatives concerned. with 
manpower mobilization problems was organized 
during 1941 and 1942. A meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body was held in 1941, a session of the 
Emergency Committee of the Governing Body in 
1942 and regular Governing Body sessions were 
resumed in 1943. Regular sessions of the General 
Conference were resumed in 1944, after a five- 
year interval, with the 26th session, held in 
Philadelphia. At this session, ILO considered its 
postwar status, policy and program and adopted 
the Declaration of Philadelphia, which redefined 
the aims and purposes of the Organisation. The 
Conference met again in Paris in 1945, in Seattle 
and Montreal in 1946 and in Geneva in 1947. 

The ILO Constitution was amended by the 
Paris session in 1945 and again in 1946 by the 
Montreal session of the Conference in order to 
strengthen the procedure for ensuring a strict 
application of conventions adopted by ILO, to 
make the Organisation independent of the League 
of Nations machinery after the dissolution of the 
League and to facilitate full co-operation with the 
United Nations.* 

An Agreement bringing the ILO into relation- 
ship with the United Nations, in accordance with 
Article 63 of the Charter, and defining its status 
as a specialized agency was unanimously approved 
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by the 29th session of the General Conference 

October 2, 1946. The Agreement came into fore 
upon its apptoval by the General Assembly of th 
United Nations on December 14, 1946.5 

ILO gradually brought its activities back t 
their prewar level; the Organisation again bega 
working towards the improvement of the workin 
conditions of seafarers, agricultural and industri 
workers, salaried employees and _ professioné 
workers, and towards the improvement of cond 
tions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. ILO als 
found it necessary to extend its activities to mee 
regional needs. It began to hold regional confei 
ences to deal with the special problems of th 
American continent, and especially of Lati 
America, as early as 1936, and in 1947 began t 
develop its regional activities in Asia and the Fa 
East and in the Near and Middle East. 

The Organisation further recognized the nee 
for new machinery to deal with the specific labe 
and social problems of individual industries ¢ 
great international importance. It therefore de 
cided to set up in 1945 industrial committees fe 
the world’s leading industries. The oa 
bring together representatives of governmen 
management and labor to discuss the specific prok 
lems of these industries. 1 


iv 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


During this period, ILO has held one session 
of its General Conference and three sessions of 
its Governing Body. The Governing Body met for 
its 103rd session in Geneva in December 1947, 
its 104th session in Geneva in March 1948 and 
its 105th and 106th sessions in San Francisco in 
June and July 1948. 

The 31st session of the General Conference, 
which met at San Francisco from June 17 to July 
10, 1948, was attended by 443 delegates and 
advisers from 51 of ILO’s Member States. 

The Conference admitted Ceylon to membership 
in ILO. Since the previous session, Burma, El 
Salvador, Pakistan, the Philippines and Syria had 
become Members by notifying ILO of their accept- 
ance of the obligations imposed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Conference appointed the eight govern- 
ment, eight labor and eight employer members 
holding elective seats on the Governing Body. 


Earlier, the Governing Body had agreed that th 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Indié 
China and Canada should retain the seats the 
held as the countries of chief industrial import 
ance. It was decided that Brazil should replace 
the Netherlands among these eight States. Subjec 
to review, it was agreed that Belgium shoul 
continue to occupy the eighth non-elective seat. 

The agenda of the Conference included: a serie 


“The Instrument for the Amendment of the Constite 
tion, 1945, came into force on September 26, 1946; 
Instrument for the Amendment of the Constituti 
1946, came into force on April 20, 1948. For a mot 
detailed account of the provisions of these amendme 
see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 6 
65. For text of Constitution, as amended, see ibid., PE 
670-79. 

"For text, see ibid., pp. 679-83. 

°On the decision of the 107th session of the Govell 
ing Body in December 1948, Belgium was replaced 
Italy. Belgium was appointed to fill the elective seat pf 
viously held by Italy, subject to confirmation by the 7 
session of the General Conference. 
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F technical questions on vocational guidance; 
mployment service organization and revision of 
1e Convention concerning fee-charging employ- 
lent agencies, 1933; wages; freedom of associa- 
on and protection of the right to organize; indus- 
ial relations; and revision of Conventions, adop- 
d at earlier sessions of the Conference, on the 
mployment at night of women and young per- 
ms. As a result of decisions of the Conference, 
ie total number of International Labour Conven- 
ons adopted by the Organisation was brought to 
) and the total number of Recommendations to 83. 

The main activities of the Organisation, to- 
sther with relevant decisions of the General 
onference and the Governing Body, are sum- 
arized below. ' 

Decisions of the Conference other than those 
ferred to below included a request that the 
overning Body examine for possible action a 
solution proposing that various specific rights 
respect of living and working conditions should 
> considered as essential rights of the workers in 
| parts of the world, and that recognition of these 
ghts should be fundamental to the work of ILO. 
he Governing Body was asked to arrange for a 
irther study of working conditions in all branches 
' the glass industry and to undertake the ten- 
atly review of the Conventions adopted on the 
1estion in 1934 and 1935, in order to consider 
hether their revision is necessary. The Confer- 
Ice requested that a study be undertaken, in con- 
tation with ICAO, on working conditions of 
srsons employed on aircraft engaged in the 
ansport of passengers and goods. It agreed on 
ints to be covered at its next session in the 
nsideration of international minimum standards 
verning vocational guidance, labor clauses in 
iblic contracts, and the prompt payment of 
orkers’ wages. Among its other decisions, the 
onference asked the Governing Body to con- 
der placing on the agenda of an early session of 
ie General Conference the questions of a guar- 
iteed wage and of the status and employment 
- domestic workers. 


1. Manpower 


ILO has greatly expanded and intensified its 
tivities in dealing with the urgent question of 
anpower. At its 104th session held in Geneva in 
larch 1948, the Governing Body authorized the 
ternational Labour Office to undertake an emer- 
sncy manpower program for Europe. This pro- 
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gram has been developed in co-operation with the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
which, at a meeting of its Sub-Committee on 
Manpower in March 1948, invited ILO to under- 
take a number of tasks in the field of manpower 
as part of the emergency reconstruction program. 
ILO is also working with the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation and the Inter- 
national Co-ordination Committee for European 
Migratory Movements. 

The Office is acting as a centre for the exchange 
of information on vocational training and retrain- 
ing. It is issuing a periodic annotated bibliography 
on vocational guidance and training, and is pub- 
lishing a series of national monographs on voca- 
tional training schemes operating in selected 
countries. It has also begun the collection and the 
exchange of information concerning manpower 
needs and surpluses (from the point of view of 
migration) and, in order to facilitate the neces- 
saty interchange of workers, a list of definitions 
and classifications of the occupations concerned. 
The list of definitions of occupations used by the 
International Refugee Organization for classifying 
refugees and displaced persons was used as a prac- 
tical basis, and a number of improvements sug- 
gested by ILO were adopted by IRO. 

Requests for ILO assistance in dealing with the 
manpower problems of Asia and the Far East were 
made in resolutions ‘adopted by the ILO Prepara- 
tory Asian Regional Conference in 1947, and at 
the second session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East held 
in November and December 1947. In 1948 the 
Office loaned an expert to ECAFE to survey the 
training facilities of that region. Meanwhile, 
ECAEE, at its third session in May and June 1948, 
reiterated its request that machinery be set up to 
deal with questions of training. 

In the light of the progress made with the 
ILO manpower program for Europe, and in re- 
sponse to requests for assistance from Asia and 
the Far East, the Near and Middle East and Latin 
America, the Director-Genetal prepared for sub- 
mission to the 107th session of the Governing 
Body, scheduled to meet in Geneva in December 
1948, a comprehensive picture of the work under- 
taken by ILO in the field of manpower, migration 
and technical training, together with proposals for 
further action to intensify this work on a world- 
wide basis, and to adapt it to meet the special 
needs of the different regions of the world.” 


"The Governing Body in December endorsed these pro- 
posals and took steps to meet the requests for assistance. 
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2. Migration 


Proposals for the revision of the Migration for 
Employment Convention, 1939, and of related 
Recommendations were considered by the Perma- 
nent Migration Committee of ILO, which met in 
Geneva from February 23 to March 2, 1948. The 
Committee also examined questions concerning a 
draft model migration agreement, technical selec- 
tion and training of migrants and co-operation of 
ILO in measures for the co-ordination of inter- 
national responsibilities in the field of migration. 

On the basis of recommendations made to it by 
the Committee, the 104th session of the Govern- 
ing Body placed on the agenda of the General 
Conference the revision of the 1939 Convention 
and Recommendations on migration. In addition 
to the principles concerning methods of recruit- 
ment, introduction and placement of migrants 
for employment included in the present Conven- 
tion, the proposed revisions provide, inter alia, 
for more fully formulated principles concerning 
equality of treatment, and other aspects of the 
protection of the economic and social rights of 
migrants than now appear in. the text. The Gov- 
erning Body approved the Committee’s proposal 
that there should be one Convention, one Recom- 
mendation and a Model Bilateral Agreement to be 
annexed to the Recommendation. Among its 
other decisions on migration, the Governing Body 
authorized the International Labour Office to take 
appropriate action to co-ordinate international re- 
sponsibility in the field of migration, in consultation 
with the United Nations and other international 
agencies. In this connection, an agreement had 
already been reached between the United Nations 
and ILO defining the sphere of competence of the 
two Organizations on migration questions. 

The Governing Body further authorized the 
Office to develop its migration activities on a 
regional basis, and in particular to speed up its 
information service and to adapt the Model Agree- 
ment to present European conditions. At its 31st 
session, the General Conference referred to the 
Governing Body for appropriate action a resolu- 
tion concerning the rights of migrants with respect 
to social security. 


3. Public Employment Services 


Recognizing that adequate machinery for or- 
ganizing employment to meet national and local 
needs was required for the solution of manpower 
problems, the 30th session of the General Confer- 


4 
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ence, meeting in June and July 1947, decided on 
a series of points suitable for inclusion in internat 
tional regulations relating to employment service 
organization. After circulation of draft texts t¢ 
Member Governments, the 3lst session of the 
Conference adopted, in July 1948, a Convention 
requiring all states which ratify it to maintair 
free public employment services and approvec 
a formal Recommendation designed to supplement 
the provisions of the employment service Con: 
vention. 

The question of revising the 1933 Convention 
on fee-charging employment agencies, discussed 
by the 31st session, is to be considered again by 
the 32nd session of the Conference in 1949. 


4. Night Work 


The 3lst session of the General Conference 
approved two Conventions, revising Conventions 
adopted at earlier sessions of the Conference tc 
limit the employment at night of women anc 
young persons.® The revisions made more flexible 
the term “night” in order to facilitate the working 
of a double day shift, required in certain Member 
countries to increase production. The Conference 
also agreed to the substitution of the revised 
Conventions in the Schedule to the Labour Stand: 
ards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention 
1947. 


5. Equal Pay 


The question of international regulations 
requiring equal pay for work of equal value by 
men and women, referred to ILO by the Economic 
and Social Council,® was discussed by the 31s 
session of the Conference. The Conference adoptec 
a resolution drawing the attention of Membei 
States to the importance of taking appropriate 
measures to secure the effective application of the 
principle of equal remuneration. It requested th 
Governing Body to consider placing the questior 
of international regulations on the agenda of af 
early session of the Conference, preferably the 
32nd. The International Labour Office was in 
structed to continue its studies on the subjec 
and the Governing Body was asked to take any 
additional action required to secure a more wide 
spread and effective application of the principle. 

®No. 4, Night Work (Women), 1919; No. 41, Nigh 
Work (Women), (Revised), 1934; and No. 6, Nigh 


Work (Young Persons), 1919. 
"See pp. 605-6. 
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6. Freedom of Association 


The fifth session of the Economic and Social 
Council had requested ILO to consider the ques- 
ion of freedom of association.1° The 30th session 
of the General Conference, on July 11, 1947, after 
discussing the matter, adopted a resolution laying 
down the. fundamental principles on which free- 
dom of association should be based. It stated that 
both employers and workers should have the in- 
violable right to establish or join organizations 
of their own choosing without previous authoriza- 
tion. Such organizations should have the right to 
determine their functions and activities without 
restrictive interference from public authorities 
and should not be liable to be dissolved or have 
their activities suspended by administrative au- 
thority. They should also be entitled to establish 
federations and confederations, to which the same 
rights should apply, and to affiliate with inter- 
national organizations of employers and workers. 

The Conference proposed measures for safe- 
guarding freedom of association. It suggested, 
among other measures, that organized employers 
and workers agree mutually to respect the exer- 
cise of the right of association. If necessary, appro- 
priate steps should be taken to provide guarantees 
for the exercise of the right of freedom of associa- 
tion so that the employment of a worker should not 
be conditional on his not joining or on his with- 
drawing from a trade union or that he should not 
be dismissed or discriminated against because he 
is a union member or official. Guarantees, if neces- 
sary, should also be provided for the exercise of the 
right of association by workers’ organizations in 
such a way as to prevent any acts on the part of 
the employer, employer organizations or their 
wgents with the object of: furthering the establish- 
nent of trade unions under employers’ domination; 
interfering with the formation or administration 
of a trade union or contributing to its support; or 
efusing to give effect to the principles of trade 
inion recognition and collective bargaining. It was 
igreed that a provision in a freely concluded col- 
ective agreement requiring membership in a cer- 
ain trade union prior to employment or for con- 
inued employment should not be subject to the 
erms of the Conference resolution. 

The 31st session of the General Conference 
igain considered the question and, on July 6, 1948, 
idopted a Convention on freedom of association 
ind the protection of the right to organize, which 
will require the governments ratifying it to make 
ffective the right of workers and employers to 
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form and join organizations of their own choosing. 
The Conference agreed on a number of points, re- 
lating to protection against wrongful interference 
or coercion, and supervisory measures, to be cov- 
ered at its next session in considering international 
minimum standards governing the application of 
the principles of the right to organize. 

It also adopted a resolution requesting the Gov- 
erning Body to enter into consultations with the 
United Nations to examine “what developments to 
existing international machinery may be necessary 
to ensure the safeguarding of freedom of associa- 
tion”. The Constitution of ILO already provides 
fora procedure for the enforcement of ratified 
Conventions. 


‘ 7. Maritime Labor 


The ILO Joint Maritime Commission held its 
fourteenth session in Geneva from December 2 
to 5, 1947. It asked that steps be taken to speed 
up the ratification of the nine International Labour 
Conventions adopted at the maritime conference of 
ILO in 1946. It requested the International Labour 
Office to continue to study various aspects of the 
welfare of seafarers. The Commission adopted a 
resolution drawing the attention of governments 
and of shipowners’ and seafarers’ organizations to 
the potential danger of the transfer of vessels to 
foreign flags, and asked the Office to continue its 
study of the subject. It also examined the question 
of relations with other organizations. 


8. Agricultural Labor 


The Permanent Agricultural Committee of ILO, 
which had first met before the Second World War, 
held its second session at Geneva from August 4 
to 9, 1947. It considered a general survey of de- 
velopments since the first session and discussed the 
order of priority of problems of agricultural labor. 
It also examined the questions of minimum wage 
regulations in agriculture, medical examination of 
children and young persons for fitness for employ- 
ment and security of employment and occupation 
in agriculture. 

The ILO regional conferences in New Delhi and 
Istanbul, as noted below, took decisions designed 
to raise the standard of living in the rural areas 
of Asia and the Neat and Middle East. 


See pp. 583-86. 
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9. Statistics 


The Sixth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians was held by ILO in Montreal from 
August 4 to 12, 1947. Its agenda included the 
topics of employment and payroll statistics, un- 
employment statistics, cost-of-living _ statistics, 
amendments to the resolution on statistics of indus- 
trial accidents adopted at an earlier Conference 
and inland transport statistics. The meeting adopted 
resolutions which set new international standards 
for statistics in three major fields—employment 
and labor force, cost-of-living and industrial in- 
juries. 


10. Industrial Committees 


Since July 1, 1947, two of ILO’s eight Industrial 
Committees have held their second sessions, and 
one, the Chemicals Industries Committee, held its 
first session during this period. 

The Committees on Iron and Steel and on the 
Metal Trades met in Stockholm from August 20 
to 29 and September 3 to 12, 1947, respectively. 
They discussed the regularization of production 
and employment, minimum income security, and 
labor-management co-operation in the industries 
concerned. The Committees also examined gen- 
eral reports submitted to each Industrial Commit- 
tee on action taken in the various countries to give 
effect to decisions reached at previous meetings, 
and recent events and developments in the industry. 

The Chemicals Industries Committee, which met 
in Paris from April 7 to 16, 1948, considered the 
problems of the chemical industries in the light 
of recent events and developments, and working 
conditions and the organization of industrial re- 
lations in these industries. 


11. Regional Activities 


ILO regional activities in Asia and in the Near 
and Middle East to deal with the specific problems 
of those areas began in 1947. 

A Preparatory Asian Regional Conference met 
in New Delhi from October 27 to November 8, 
1947, prior to the first Asian Regional Conference, 
which was to meet in China in 1949. The Conference 
dealt with a wide range of questions concerning 
social security; labor policy in general, including 
the enforcement of labor measures; an action pro- 
gram for the enforcement of social standards em- 
bodied in ILO Conventions and Recommendations; 
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and the general economic background of socias 
policy, including problems of industrialization. T. 
Conference adopted a series of resolutions on soci 
security, labor policy, labor management co-opera) 
tion, attainment of ILO social objectives, relatio: 
between Japan and ILO and ILO assistance 
Asian countries. Through the Governing 

the Conference called to the attention of the Eco! 
nomic and Social Council, the Economic Commis: 
sion for Asia and the Far East, FAO and ITO the 
need for the provision of industrial employment 
for excess agricultural population, expansion ol 
agricultural production, fair distribution of agri- 
cultural income and fair terms of exchange for 
export of primary products. It also suggested meas- 
ures to improve existing conditions by interna- 
tional action. 

A Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle 
East was held in Istanbul from November 24 te 
29, 1947. Questions examined by the Meeting in- 
cluded conditions of life and work of the agricul- 
tural workers, and methods and machinery for the 
protection of industrial and commercial workers. 
The Meeting considered a report by the Director- 
General dealing with, among other questions, in- 
dustrialization, the development of national re- 
sources, vocational training, industrial relations 
and the application of decisions of the General 
Conference. The Meeting adopted resolutions con- 
cerning the development of the work of ILO in the 
Near and Middle East, labor policy, social security, 
conditions of life and work of the agricultural 
workers and economic policies designed to further 
in the Near and Middle East thé social objec 
tives of ILO. As in the case of the New Delhi 
Conference, the measures recommended requite 
co-ordinated action by various other international 
organizations. 


12. Advisory Missions 


A number of missions have been sent to Mem- 
ber countries of ILO at the request of their respec. 
tive governments. 

In August and September 1947 and again in 
March 1948, an ILO official visited Czechoslovakia 
and advised the Government on the reconstruc 
tion of its social insurance system into a national 
insurance scheme. 

A mission of experts in industrial relations, trade 
union law, social insurance and conditions of work 
visited Greece in October and November 1947 to 
assist the Greek Government in the examination 
and revision of its labor legislation, including the 
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egislation governing trade unions. The mission 
ommended extensive revision of the laws and 
egulations governing such questions as the or- 
anization and conditions of employment, social 
urance services, trade unions and administrative 
etvices. 
In January 1948, an ILO official went to Shanghai 
nd Nanking to make -recommendations to the 
Shinese Government on the questions of employ- 
Ment service organization and youth training. 
_ An ILO official visited Iran from December 1947 
o February 1948 and made detailed recommenda- 
ions to that Government on the introduction of 
0-operative organizations in Iran. Two additional 
ficials visited Iran in March and April 1948 to 
idvise the Government on questions concerning 
he protection of children and young workers, the 
smployment of women and social insurance. 

In September 1948, an official of the Industrial 
Committees Section went to Venezuela to advise 
the Government on labor statistics. The Govern- 
nent asked that he return to Venezuela in 1949. 


13. Publications 


Since July 1, 1947, ILO has continued issuing 
its periodical publications, records of meetings, in- 
cluding the Minutes of the Governing Body and 
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Documents of the International Labour Conference, 
and various studies, reports and pamphlets cover- 
ing a wide range of social and economic questions. 

The periodical publications of ILO include: the 
International Labour Review, published monthly 
in English, French and Spanish, covering economic 
and social topics, current events affecting industry 
and labor, statistics of employment and wages, 
cost of living, etc.; the Official Bulletin, in English 
and French; the Legislative Series, a bi-monthly 
publication of reprints and translations of laws and 
regulations, in English and French; the quarterly 
Industrial Safety Survey, in English, French and 
Spanish; the Yearbook of Labour Statistics, in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish; and the Report of the 
International Labour Organization to the United 
Nations, in English, French and Spanish. 

Among the technical studies published by the 
Office since July 1, 1947, are the following: The 
Chilean Development Corporation; Labour-Man- 
agement Co-operation in United States War Pro- 
duction; Housing and Employment; Labour-Man- 
agement Co-operation in France; Second Session 
of the Permanent Migration Committee; Training 
Problems in the Far East; The Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians; Employment, 
Unemployment and Labour Force Statistics; Cost- 
of-living Statistics; and Methods of Statistics of 
Industrial Injuries. 


F. BUDGET 


The budget of the Organisation is approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the General Conference. The 
30th session of the Conference, which met in 
Geneva from June 19 to July 11, 1947, approved 
a budget totalling $4,425,930 to cover the expenses 
of ILO during 1948. The budget for the’ year 
1949, as approved by the 31st session of the Con- 
ference, meeting in San Francisco from June 17 to 
July 10, 1948, totals $5,185,539. The main details 
of the expenditures covered by these budgets 
follow: 

1948 1949 

Part I. ORDINARY BUDGET: 

Ordinary Expenditure: 

Sessions of the Confer- 

ence and the Govern- 

ing Body and othe 
Conferences. ............ -. $ 380,724 

General Services of the 

International Labour 


(OL Ee rece tos 


$ 423,156 


3,448,989 4,039,990 


1948 1949 
Permanent Equipment, 
tC He, ea sats 58,411 63,083 
Capital Expenditure ...... 234 100 
Unforeseen Expenditure.. 58,411 55,000 
Reserve Fund: 
Allocation 1949.......... 175,234 175,000 
Refund of With- 
drawal 1947............ — 98,321 
TRO TWA Taken shecete ssi dseetees scores 4,122,003 4,854,650 
Deduct: : 
Supplementary Receipts 23,365 30,000 
NET TOTAL OF PARTI 4,098,638 4,824,650 
PART II. STAFF PENSIONS 
FUND 109,706 135,027 
PART III. STAFF RETIRE- 
MENT AND PROVIDENT FUND 217,586 225,862 


eet ee eens or $4,425,930 $5,185,539 
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The above expenses were divided into units and ANNEX I 
allocated among Members of ILO in both instances ; 
by a committee of government representatives to MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 


the Conference, as follows: (As of September 21, 1948) 

UNITS 
MEMBER STATES 1948 1949 MEMBERS OF ILO 

(AG oratiis fatness tenteer eet bert 1 1 ? l 

Argentina Dil De Aghanistan Ecuador New Zealand ~ 

Australia as. 28) 23 Albania Egypt Norway 

PAUStrial mes tes, Ronee anne ae 3 3 Argentina El Salvador — Pakistan 

Belen s.k.:.) ean ele 19 19 Australia Ethiopia Panama 

Bolivia : D 2 Austria Finland ' Peru 

Brazil 24 29 Belgium France Philippines 

Bulgaria 4 4 Bolivia Greece Poland 

Burma a 4 Brazil Guatemala Portugal 

Ganadagee re ee 35 35 Bulgaria Haiti Siam 

Geylom Pian. nine sieacteares — 5 Burma Hungary Sweden 

Ghile yao. Ses ee a Spree 6 6 Canada Iceland Switzerland 

(China Wee ear eee eee 26 26 Ceylon India Syria 

Colombia 5 5 Chile Iran Turkey 

Costa Rica ... 1 1 China Iraq Union of South 

Ciba eee - 38 5 5 Colombia Ireland Africa 

Czechoslovakia ...... 7 9 Costa Rica Italy United Kingdor 

Denmark. .s.:.2:40ne 10 10 Cuba Liberia United States 

Dominican Republic . 1 1 Czechoslovakia Luxembourg Uruguay 

Ecuador ree 1 tl Denmark Mexico Venezuela 

Egypt oo... 12 12 Dominican Republic Netherlands Yugoslavia* 

El Salvador .. — 1 

Ei bioPiee, o : 1 MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BODY 

Finland ........ 4 4 

France .......... 80 80 As a result of the elections which took place during # 

(Creeceueet 3 3 31st session of the Conference, the Governing Body 

Guatemala 1 it constituted as follows: 

JRE conuapecnste 1 1 

Hungary ...... 4 4 GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES: 

Iceland *........ 1 il Eight states of chief 

India 48 39 industrial importance: Representatives: 

Iran 5) 5 United States — 

Iraq 3 3 United Kingdom Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans 

ireland eee ee eee ee 10 10 France Paul Ramadier 

Vitaly ees 20 30 India S. Lall 

Liberia 1 1 China Li Ping-heng 

(iexem bout Ge aresseeeees eves eee it 1 Canada A. MacNamara 

Mexicougs: i cer eat iil 11 Brazil Helio Lobo 

Netherlands ... 10 10 Belgium™ Léon Eli Troclet 

New Zealand . a a 8 8 : 

INGEWAV Ee eee arn ee eae 8 Elected states: Representatives: 

Bakistan’ eee ers Bae rceie — 8 Argentina E. R. Stafforini 

Panama 1 1 Australia — 

Peta F cncomerenae Bhs 5 5 Cuba oa 

Philip pimessenes «onesie creer — 6 Denmark H. H. Koch 

Poland 10 10 Italy M. Cingolani 

Portugal 8 8 Peru Luis Alvarado 

Siamese et 5 5) Poland Henryk Altman 

Sweden 1) 19 Turkey F. H. Sur 

Switzerland 17 17 ———— 

SYBIAN assests: — Z “On the basis of 1 unit to date of expiration of noti 

Turkey 10 10 of withdrawal: June 16, 1949. 

Union of South Africa................ 16 16 “The Government of Yugoslavia, in June 1947, ga 

ised Kincdon aye eee 108 108 notice that it would cease in two yeats to be a Memb 

Re eee 150 150 of ya decision was to become effective on Jui 

ae cee a , ‘ “On the decision of the 107th session of the Gover 


" ing Body in December 1948, Belgium was replaced | 
1 A575 Italy. Belgium was then appointed to fill the electi 

; seat previously held by Italy, subject to confirmation | 
784 817.4575 the next session of the General Conference. 
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Deputy Members: 
Niilo Mannio (Finland) 
Frantisek Kraus (Czechoslovakia) 
Miss G. J. Stemberg (Netherlands) 


MPLOYERS’ MEMBERS: 
Pedro A. Chapa (Mexico) 
William Gemmill (Union of South Africa) 
B. C. Mehta (India) 
H. C. Oersted (Denmark) 
Julio B. Pons (Uruguay) 
Pierre Waline (France) 
Sir John Forbes Watson (United Kingdom) 
J. David Zellerbach (United States) 


Deputy Members: 
Pietro Campanella (Italy) 
L. E. Cornil (Belgium) 
A. G. Fennema (Netherlands) 
M. G. Ghayour (Iran) 
C. Kuntschen (Switzerland) 
Lieu Ong-sung (China) 
A. Calheiros Lopes (Portugal) 
Harry Taylor (Canada) 


Substitutes: 
Gulamali Allana (Pakistan) 
Juan Borgonovo (Argentina) 
Fritz Hoynigg (Austria) 


X/ORKERS’ MEMBERS; 
Aftab Ali (Pakistan) 
Frank C. Fenton (United States) 
Paul C. Finet (Belgium) 
D. Ibanez Aguila (Chile) 
Léon Jouhaux (France) 
A. E. Monk (Australia) 
Konrad Nordahl (Norway) 
Alfred Roberts (United Kingdom) 


Deputy Members: 
- Percy R. Bengough (Canada) 

A. Cofino (Cuba) 
Liu Sun-san (China) 
Jean Mori (Switzerland) 
S. de Azevedo Pequeno (Brazil) 
F. Santi (Italy) 
P. J. S. Serrarens (Netherlands ) 
A. Soelven (Sweden) 


OFFICERS OF THE GOVERNING BODY 


Chairman: 
Luis Alvarado (Peru) 

V ice-Chairmen: 
Sir John Forbes Watson (United Kingdom) 
Léon Jouhaux (France) 


OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


Director-General: 
David A. Morse“ (United States) 


Assistant Directors-General: 
Jef Rens (Belgium) 
G. A. Johnston (United Kingdom) 
M. Viple (France) 
Raghunath Rao (India) 


Legal Adviser: 
C. W. Jenks 


HEADQUARTERS, LIAISON AND BRANCH 
OFFICES 


HEADQUARTERS 


Address: International Labour Office 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Telephone: 2 62 00 

Cable Address: INTERLAB GENEVE 


LIAISON OFFICE WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 


Address: International Labour Office 

P. O. Box 648 

Great Neck, Long Island 
Telephone: Manhasset 3116; Flushing 7-9185 
Cable Address: INTERLAB GREATNECKNY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Address: International Labour Office 
38 Parliament Street 
London, S.W. 1, England 

Telephone: Whitehall 1437 

Cable Address: INTERLAB LONDON 


Address; International Labour Office 
205 Boulevard St. Germain 
Paris VIle, France 

Telephone: Littré 92-02 and 92-03 

Cable Address: INTERLAB PARIS 


Address: International Labour Office 
Villa Aldobrandini 
Via Panisperna 28 
Rome, Italy 

Telephone: 68 43 34 

Cable Address: INTERLAB ROME 


Address: International Labour Office 
754 Bubbling Well Road 
Shanghai, China 

Cable Address: INTERLAB SHANGHAI 


Address: International Labour Office 
“Cochin House” 
3 Jantarmantar Road 
New Delhi, India 

Telephone: 7567 

Cable Address: INTERLAB NEW DELHI 


Address: International Labour Office 
1825 Jefferson Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Telephone: District 8736 

Cable Address: INTERLAB WASHINGTON 


Address: International Labour Office 
3450 Drummond Street 
Montreal, Canada 

Telephone: Plateau 7801 


Cable Address: INTERLAB MONTREAL 


MMr. Morse was elected Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on June 12, 1948, by the 105th 
session of the Governing Body. He assumed office on 
September 7, 1948, replacing Edward Phelan (Ireland), 
who had served in that capacity since February 15, 1941. 
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ANNEX II 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


The International Labour Conventions adopted by the 
Conference as of September 21, 1948, with the number 
of ratifications of each, follow: i 


Effective Date and 
No. Title No. of Ratifications 


FIRST SESSION, 1919 


1. Limiting hours of work in in- June 13,1921 25 
dustrial undertakings to 
eight in day and forty-eight 
in week 

. Concerning unemployment June 14,1921 32 


i) 


3. Concerning employment of  June13,1921 17 


women before and after 
childbirth 
4. Concerning employment of  June13,1921 32 
women during night (Re- 
- vised by Conventions No. 
41 and No. 89) 
5. Fixing minimum age for ad- June13,1921 30 
mission of children to in- 
dustrial employment 7 
6. Concerning night work of  June13,1921 31 
young persons employed in 
industry (Revised by Con- 
vention No. 90) 


SECOND SESSION, 1920 


7. Fixing minimum age for ad- Sept.27,1921 34 
mission of children to em- 
ployment at sea (Revised 
by Convention No. 58) 

8. Concerning unemployment in- Mar. 16,1923 28 
demnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship 

9. Establishing facilities for find- Nov. 23,1921 28 
ing employment for seamen 


THIRD SESSION, 1921 


10. Concerning age for admission Auge ol LOD 5 ee L 
of children to employment 
in agriculture 

11. Concerning rights of associa- May11,1923 34 
tion and combination of 
agricultural workers 

12. Concerning workmen’s com- Feb. 26,1923 23 
pensation in agriculture 

13. Concerning use of white lead Aug. 31,1923 27 
in painting 

14. Concerning the application of June 19,1923 35 
the weekly rest in industrial y 
undertakings 

15. Fixing minimum age for ad- Nov. 20,1922 32 
mission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or 
stokers 

16. Concerning compulsory med- Nov. 20,1922 33 
ical examination of chil- 
dren and young persons 
employed at sea 


No. 


lie 


18. 


19. 


Effective Date and 
Title No. of Ratification: 


SEVENTH SESSION, 1925 


Concerning workmen’s com- Apr. 1, 1927 
pensation for accidents 

Concerning workmen’s com- Apr. 1, 1927 
pensation for occupational 
diseases (Revised by Con- 
vention No. 42) 

Concerning equality of treat- Sept. 8, 1926 
ment for national and for- 
eign workers as regards 
workmen’s compensation 
for accidents 


. Concerning night work in May 26,1928 


bakeries 


EIGHTH SESSION, 1926 


. Concerning simplification of Dec. 29, 1927 


inspection of emigrants on 
board ship 


NINTH SESSION, 1926 


2. Concerning seamen’s articles Apr. 4,1928 


of agreement 


. Concerning repatriation of Apr. 16,1928 


seamen 


TENTH SESSION, 1927 


24. Concerning sickness insurance July 15, 1928 


20s 


26. 


29. 
30. 


Bil. 


for workers in industry and 
commerce and domestic 
servants 
Concerning sickness insurance July 15, 1928 
for agricultural workers 


ELEVENTH SESSION, 1928 


Concerning creation of min- July 14,1930. 
imum wage-fixing machin- 
ery 


TWELFTH SESSION, 1929 


. Concerning marking of weight Mar. 9, 1932 


on heavy packages trans- 
ported by vessels 


. Concerning protection against Apr. 1, 1932 


accidents of workers em- 
ployed in loading or un- 
loading ships (Revised by 
Convention No. 32) 


FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1930 
Concerning forced or compul- May 1, 1932 
sory labor 
Concerning regulation of Aug. 29, 1933 
hours of work in commerce 
and offices 


FIFTEENTH SESSION, 1931 


Limiting hours of work in coal 
mines” 


Not yet in force. 
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Title 


Concerning protection against 
accidents of workers em- 
ployed in loading and un- 
loading ships (Revised) 

Concerning age for admission 
of children to non-industrial 
employment 


Effective Date and 


No. of Ratifications 
SIXTEENTH SESSION, 1932 


Oct. 30, 1934 


June 6, 1935 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 1933 


Concerning fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies 
Concerning compulsory old- 
age insurance for persons 
employed in industrial or 
commercial undertakings, in 
liberal professions, and for 
out-workers and domestic 
servants 
Concerning compulsory old- 
age insurance for persons 
employed in agricultural 
undertakings i 
Concerning compulsory inval- 
idity insurance for persons 
employed in industrial or 
commercial undertakings, in 
liberal professions, and for 
out-workers and domestic 
servants 
Concerning compulsory inval- 
idity insurance for persons 
employed in agricultural 
undertakings 
_ Concerning compulsory wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ insurance 
for persons employed in 
industrial or commercial 
undertakings, in liberal pro- 
fessions, and for out-work- 
ets and domestic servants 
. Concerning compulsory wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ insurance 
for persons employed in 
agricultural undertakings® 


Oct. 18, 1936 


July 18, 1937 


July 18, 1937 


July 18, 1937 


July 18, 1937 


Nov. 8, 1946 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION, 1934 


. Concerning employment of 
women during the night 
(Revised by Convention 
No. 89) 

. Concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational 
diseases (Revised) 

. Regulation of hours of work 
in automatic  sheet-glass 
works 

. Ensuring benefit or allowances 
to involuntarily unemployed 


Novy. 22, 1936 


June 17, 1936 
Jan. 13, 1938 


June 10, 1938 


NINETEENTH SESSION, 1935 


. Concerning employment of 
women on _ underground 
work in mines of all kinds 


May 30, 1937 


iL 


18 


16 


26 


No. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


58. 


39: 


Title 


Limiting hours of work in 
coal mines (Revised )** 

Concerning reduction of hours 
of work to forty a week” 

Concerning establishment of 
an international scheme for 
maintenance of rights under 
invalidity, old-age and wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ insurance 

Concerning reductions of 
houts of work in glass-bot- 
tle works 
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Effective Date and 
No. of Ratifications 


2 


Aug. 10,1938 5 


June 10,1938 6 


TWENTIETH SESSION, 1936 


. Concerning regulation of cer- 


tain special systems of re- 
cruiting workers 


. Concerning reduction of hours 


of work on public works® 


- Concerning annual holidays 


with pay 


Sept. 8, 1939 5 


Sept.22,1939 4 


TWENTY-FIRST SESSION, 1936 


. Concerning minimum requirte- 


ment of professional capac- 
ity for masters and officers 
on board merchant ships 


. Concerning annual holidays 


with pay for seamen” 


. Concerning liability of ship- 


owner in case of sickness, 
injury or death of seamen 


. Concerning sickness insurance 


for seamen” 


. Concerning hours of work on 


board ship and manning™ 


Mar. 29,1939 11 


Ocr729,1939) 4 


TWENTY-SECOND SESSION, 1936 


Fixing minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to em- 
ployment at sea (Revised) 


Apr. 11,1939 8 


TWENTY-THIRD SESSION, 1937 


Fixing minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to in- 
dustrial employment (Re- 
vised ) 


. Concerning age for admission 


of children to non-industrial 
employment (Revised)* 


. Concerning reduction of hours 


of work in textile industry” 


. Concerning safety provisions 


in building industry 


Feb. 21, 1941 


Wo 


July 4, 1942 


wo 


TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1938 


. Concerning statistics of wages 


and hours of work in prin- 
cipal mining and manufac- 
turing industries, including 
building and construction, 
and in agriculture 


*Not yet in force. 


June 22,1940 14 


2 
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Effective Date and 
No. Title No. of Ratification 
TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1939 

64. Concerning regulation of writ- July 8, 1948 

ten contracts of employment 

of indigenous workers 
65. Concerning penal sanctions for July 8, 1948 


66. 


67. 


69. 


breaches of contracts of 
employment by indigenous 
workers 

Concerning recruitment, plac- 
ing and conditions of labor 
of migrants for employ- 
ment” 

Concerning regulation of 
hours of work and rest 
periods in road transport” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1946 


. Concerning food and catering 


for crews on board ship” 


Concerning certification of 
ships’ cooks® 
Concerning social security for 


seafarers” 


. Concerning seafarers’ pen- 
sions” 
2. Concerning vacation holidays 


with pay for seafarers” 


73. Concerning medical examina- 


77. 


. Concerning 


tion of seafarers® 
certification of 
able seamen” 


. Concerning crew accommoda- 


tion on board ship” 


. Concerning wages, hours of 


work on board ship and 
manning” 


TWENTY-NINTH SESSION, 1946 


Concerning medical examina- 
tion for fitness for employ- 
ment in industry of children 
and young persons” 


. Concerning medical examina- 


tion of children and young 


No. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 
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Title 


persons for fitness for em- 
ployment in non-industrial 
occupations” 


. Concerning restriction of 


night work of children and 
young persons in non-in- 
dustrial occupations” 

Concerning final articles re- 
vision 


Effective Date ai 
No. of Ratifi 


May 28, 1947 


THIRTIETH SESSION, 1947 


Concerning labor inspection 
in industry and commerce” 

Concerning social policy in 
non-metropolitan terri- 
tories” 

Concerning application of 
international labor  stan- 
dards to non-metropolitan 
territories® 

Concerning right of associa- 
tion and settlement of labor 
disputes in non-metropol- 
itan territories” 

Concerning labor inspector- 
ates in non-metropolitan 
territories” 

Concerning maximum length 
of contracts of employment 
of indigenous workers” 


THIRTY-FIRST SESSION, 1948 


. Concerning freedom of as- 


sociation and protection of 
the right to organize” 


. Concerning employment ser- 


vice organization” 


. Concerning employment of 


women during the night 
(Revised) * 


. Concerning night work of 


young persons employed in 
industry (Revised) *® 


*Not yet in force. 


IMMITTEE 
ON 

NANCIAL 

SONTROL 


eptember 1948 


COMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONS 
WITH 


INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Agriculture 
Nutrition 


AGRICULTURE 


*To be established 


STANDING ADVISORY 


INTERNATI 
EMERGE 

FOO 
COMMI 


Forestry 
Fisheries 
Economics j 


DISTRIBU 


REGIONAL 
FORESTRY & 
FOREST PRODUCTS 

COMMISSIONS 


Europe 
Latin America* 
(others to be 
established) 


INFORMATION 


ECONOMICS 
AND 
STATISTICS 
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Il. The Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations' 


A. ORIGIN 


[he Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
ited Nations was the first of the permanent 
ited Nations organizations to be launched after 
war. The United Nations Conference on Food 
| Agriculture was held in May 1943 at Hot 
ings, Virginia, on the invitation of President 
nklin D. Roosevelt. The 44 nations represented 
this Conference agreed to work together to 
lish hunger and establish a stable world agricul- 


> 
— 


Dn the recommendation of the Hot Springs Con- 
ence, the United Nations Interim Commission 
Food and Agriculture was set up in July 1943 
make plans for a permanent organization which 
uld deal not only with food and agriculture but 
h forestry and fisheries as well. Each of the gov- 


ernments which attended the Conference appointed 
a representative on the Interim Commission. The 
Commission prepared a Constitution for FAO and 
submitted it to governments, more than twenty of 
which indicated their acceptance, thus making the 
establishment of FAO possible under the terms 
of its Constitution.? The Interim Commission also — 
prepared a report on the suggested structure and 
functions of the Organization. 


FAO officially came into being with the signing 
of its Constitution on October 16, 1945. This cere- 
mony took place at the opening meeting of the 
first session of the Conference, which was held in 
Quebec, Canada, from October 16 to November 
1, 1945. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


[he preamble to the Constitution of FAO tells 
reason for its existence in a few words: 


The Nations accepting this Constitution, being de- 
nined to promote the common welfare by furthering 
arate and collective action on their part for the 
poses of 

“raising levels of nutrition and standards of living 
f the peoples under their respective jurisdictions, 

“securing improvements in the efficiency of the pro- 
luction and distribution of, all food and agricultural 
yroducts, 

“bettering the condition of rural populations, 

“and thus contributing toward an expanding world 
-conomy, 
teby establish the Food and Agriculture Organization 
the United Nations . . . through which the Members 
| report to one another on the measures taken and the 
gress achieved in the fields of action set forth above.” 


The functions of the Organization are described 


Article 1 of the Constitution as follows: 


‘l. The Organization shall collect, analyze, interpret, 
| disseminate information relating to nutrition, food 
| agriculture. 

‘2. The Organization shall promote and, where ap- 


propriate, shall recommend national and international 
action with respect to 

“(a) scientific, technological, social, and economic 
research relating to nutrition, food and agriculture; 

“(b) the improvement of education and administra- 
tion relating to nutrition, food and agriculture, and the 
spread of public knowledge of nutritional and agri- 
cultural science and practice; 

“(c) the conservation of natural resources and the 
adoption of improved methods of agricultural produc- 
tion; 

“(d) the improvement of the processing, market- 
ing, and distribution of food and agricultural products; 

“(e) the adoption of policies for the provision of 


*For further details on the origin and early activities 
of FAO, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
pp. 685-93. For details on later activities, see FAO re- 
ports to the United Nations (E/597 and Add.1 and 
E/797), and the reports of the Director-General to the 
third and fourth sessions of the FAO Conference, Report 
of the Third Session of the Conference, and reports of 
missions and special conferences. See also Bibliography 
of this Yearbook, Appendix III. 

°’The text of the Constitution of FAO is reproduced 
2 the Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 

93-98. 
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adequate agricultural credit, national and international; 
“(f) the adoption of international policies with 
respect to agricultural commodity arrangements. 
“3. It shall also be the function of the Organization 
“(a) to furnish such technical assistance as govern- 
ments may request; 


> 
“(b) to organize, in co-operation with the govern- 


—- 
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ments concerned, such missions as may be needed t 
assist them to fulfill the obligations arising from the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the United N; 
tions Conference on Food and Agriculture; and 

“(c) generally to take all necessary and appropriai 
action to implement the purposes of the Organizatio 
as set forth in the Preamble.” 


C. ORGANIZATION 


FAO consists of a Conference, a Council of FAO 
and a staff headed by a Director-General. 

The Conference is composed of one representa- 
tive from each Member nation. Each Member has 

_one vote in the Conference, which meets at least 
once each year to review the work of the Organ- 
ization, determine its policy and approve the budget 
for the following year. The Conference, by decision 
of its third session in'August 1947, also reviews the 
food and agriculture situation and the programs 
and plans of Member Governments. On the basis of 
this annual review, the Conference recommends 
inter-governmental collaboration and action neces- 
sary to realize the objectives of the Organization. 
Decisions of the Conference are taken by a simple 
majority’ vote, except that in some instances, such 
as the admission of new Members or the adoption 
of amendments to the FAO constitution, a two- 
thirds majority is required. 

Between sessions of the Conference, the Council 
of FAO, also known as the World Food Council, 
supervises the work of the Organization. The 
Council consists of eighteen Member nations 
elected by the Conference, each of which appoints 
one representative. The Council keeps the world 
food and agriculture situation under constant re- 
view and makes whatever recommendations it 
considers necessary to Member Governments, inter- 
national commodity authorities and other special- 
ized international agencies. It also directs the policy 
of the International Emergency Food Committee, 
which recommends the allocation of agricultural 
commodities in short world supply. Among the 
other standing committees of the Council are the 
Committee on Financial Control and the Commit- 
tee on Relations with International Organizations. 

The Director-General of FAO, appointed by the 
Conference, has full power and authority to direct 
the work of the Organization, subject to the gen- 
eral supervision of the Conference and the Council 
of FAO. He appoints the staff of the Organiza- 
tion and directs its work. 


With the advice of the Council, he is respons 
ble for analyzing, on a regional basis, regional an 
national plans and needs in food and agricultur 
and for synthesizing this analysis into a world sun 
mary. This summary indicates trends in productiot 
consumption and trade, and relates the propose 
imports and exports of each region to the propose 
global exports and imports. It forms the basis fe 
the annual review of food and agricultural police 
by the Conference. 

Standing advisory committees of world exper 
on agriculture, economics, statistics, fisheries, fo! 
estry and forest products, nutrition, and rural we 
fare advise the Director-General on the work « 
FAO’s several technical divisions. 

The chairmen of these standing advisory com 
mittees, together with the chairmen of the Counc 
and of the Committee on Financial Control, cot 
stitute the Coordinating Committee appointed b 
the Council, in conformity with Article V of th 
Constitution, to tender advice on the co-ordinatio 
of the technical work of the Organization. 

National FAO Committees, established in 4 
Member countries, serve as the primary points ¢ 
contact between FAO and governmental and not 
governmental ageticies in the fields of the Orgar 
ization’s interests. 

In addition to its temporary headquarters i 
Washington, D.C, FAO maintains a Europea 
regional office at Rome, the headquarters of th 
former International Institute of Agriculture? A 
Geneva there is a Forestry and Forest Produc 
Office, and a temporary technical group co-opeta 
ing with the Economic Commission for Europe. I 
February 1948, a regional office for the Near Ea 
was established at Cairo.4 : 


®The International Institute of Agriculture was liqu 
dated on January 28, 1948, its assets becoming on thi 
date the property of FAO. 

4A regional office for Asia and the Far East is to | 
opened at Bangkok, Siam, early in 1949. 
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D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


Since its creation in October 1945 through 
ne 1947, FAO has endeavored to promote na- 
ynal and international action to improve the 
wld food situation. In the spring of 1946 the 
ecial Meeting on Urgent Food Problems, called 
FAO to meet in Washington, D.C., resulted in 
e creation of the International Emergency Food 
yuncil (L.E.F.C.) and the adoption by 22 nations 
specific recommendations for making the best 
e of the slender food supplies then available. 
The principal function of the LE.F.C. was that 
recommending the allocation of agricultural 
mmodities in short supply for the duration of 
e emergency. This body continued to operate 
itil January 1, 1948, when its allocation functions 
sre transferred to the International Emergency 
od Committee, operating under the Council of 
(0. 
Following the Special Meeting on Urgent Food 
oblems, the Director-General, recognizing the 
ed for longer-term efforts toward preventing 
th shortages and surpluses, presented Proposals 
t a World Food Board, for consideration by the 
\O Conference. The major objectives of these 
oposals were endorsed by the second session of 
e FAO Conference meeting in September 1946 
Copenhagen. The Conference restated these 
jectives as follows: 
“(a) developing and organizing production, distribu- 
n, and utilization of the basic foods to provide diets on 
health standard for peoples of all countries; 


“(b) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to 
oducers and consumers alike.” 


n the recommendation of the Conference, a Pre- 
ratory Commission on World Food Proposals, 
mprising seventeen nations, met in Washington, 
C., from October 1946 to January 1947. The 
ymmission recommended co-ordinated national 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 


The third session of the FAO Conference met in 
sneva from August 25 to September 11, 1947, 
d amended the Constitution of FAO to provide 
r the creation of a Council of FAO to replace the 
rmer Executive Committee of the Organization.® 
admitted five new Members into the Organiza- 
yn: Austria, Burma, Finland, Pakistan and Siam. 
A special session of the Conference was held in 


programs and’ international agreements for indi- 
vidual commodities as the most practicable course 
under prevailing world conditions to attain the 
objectives of the Proposals. It also recommended 
the establishment of a World Food Council, or 
Council of FAO, to co-ordinate this work between 
sessions of the full FAO Conference, as well as to 
supervise the affairs of the Organization itself. 

To consider measures for overcoming the Eu- 
ropean timber shortage, FAO called an Interna- 
tional Timber Conference which met at Marianske 
Lazne, Czechoslovakia, in April and May 1947. The 
ECE Timber Committee, whose secretariat is 
provided by FAO, has followed up the recom- 
mendations of the Marianske Lazne timber confer- 
ence, which resulted in a ten per cent increase in 
European timber production and improved exports 
to meet the severe shortage. 

The agricultural advisory services initiated by 
UNRRA were assumed by FAO early in 1947; 
under this program, FAO supplied technical assist- 
ance to increase food production in a number of 
war-devastated countries. 

An FAO mission spent three months in Greece 
(May-August 1946) to work out long-term plans 
for restoring and improving Greek agriculture. 
The Report of the FAO Mission for Greece, pub- 
lished in March 1947, recommended a compre- 
hensive 25-year development program based on 
the full-scale development of water and land re- 
sources. 

On December 14, 1946, FAO was formally 
brought into relationship with the United Nations 
as a specialized agency, with the approval of an 
agreement between the two organizations by the 
United Nations General Assembly.5 The agree- 
ment had previously been approved by the FAO 
Conference (September 13, 1946). 


1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


Washington, D.C., from April 6 to 14, 1948, to 
appoint a new Director-General of FAO. The 
Conference named Norris E. Dodd (United States ) 


"The text of the Agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations is reproduced in the Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 698-702. 

*The amendments to the Constitution adopted by the 
Geneva Conference are reproduced on pp. 841-42. 
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to replace Sir John Boyd Orr (United Kingdom), 
who had served as Director-General of FAO since 
the Organization came into being. The Conference 
also admitted Ceylon and Turkey to: membership 
in FAO." 

A summaty of the activities of FAO, together 
with applicable decisions of the Conference, ap- 
pears under the subject headings below. 


1. Cereals 


Because of the serious world deficit of grains 
for the winter of 1947-48, FAO, at the request of 
the International Emergency Food Council, called 
a Special Conference on Cereals to meet in Paris 
on July 9, 1947. Agricultural officials of 40 coun- 
tries attending this Conference stressed the urgency 
of the need for special measures. They recom- 
mended, in particular, that the supplies of prin- 
cipal cereals be used entirely, and secondary cereals 
as far as possible, for human consumption and that 
no increase in bread or cereal rations be authorized 
unless necessary to satisfy minimum human require- 
ments. They also recommended other measures 
directed towards a more economical use of grain. 
Since the world grain outlook had further de- 
teriorated by the time of the annual FAO Confer- 
ence in August 1947, Member Governments of 
both importing and exporting countries were urged 
at this Conference to make extraordinary new ef- 
forts to reinforce their measures of crop collection, 
to economize the use of grain and to limit the 
feeding of grain to livestock. 


2. International Allocation 


During this period of extreme food shortage, 
an important FAO responsibility has been that of 
recommending allocations of scarce foods. 

One of the most important decisions taken by 
the third session of the FAO Conference was the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the Prepara- 
tory Commission on World Food Proposals for 
establishing the Council of FAO and for formally 
reviewing the international food and agriculture 
situation. ; 

The Conference also recommended that the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the International 
Emergency Food Council be assumed by the new 
Council. LE.F.C. members therefore approved the 
dissolution of this body, and its functions of recom- 
mending allocations for export and import of foods 
and fertilizers in short supply were taken over by 
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the Council of FAO on January 1, 1948. The Coun- 
cil, at its first session in November 1947, estab. 
lished an International Emergency Food Commit. 
tee to carry out these functions. Six commodity 
committees, after assessing world supplies and 
needs, recommend to countries allocations for ex- 
port and import of cereals,® rice, feeds,® cocos 
beans, fats and oils,1° and nitrogen fertilizer. AL 
though FAO has no power to enforce these recom: 
mendations, the Organization reported that as of 
March 1948 participating governments had se- 
cured over 90-per-cent conformance with ‘the 
recommendations through the governmental regu- 
lation of exports and imports of commodities 
under allocation. Allocations of the following com: 
modities recommended by commodity committees 
of the International Emergency Food Committee 
and its predecessor have been discontinued since 
July 1, 1947: seeds, meat and meat products, sugar, 
and beans and peas. 


3. Regional Conferences 


During 1948, a number of regional conferences 
arranged by FAO have been held: (a) in Cairo. 
a conference to plan agricultural development fos 
the Near East; (b) in Baguio, Philippines, a series 
of four conferences on nutrition, fisheries, rice and 
regional organization in the Far East; (c) in Rome. 
a conference to study the program and organization 
of FAO activities in Europe during 1948; and (d) 
in Latin America, a conference on forestry and 
forest products and one on nutrition. 

(a) The FAO Near East Conference, meeting 
in Cairo from February 2 to 14, 1948, considered 
the plans of Member Governments in this region 
for developing their natural agricultural resources 
and their immediate material requirements for the 
implementation of these development plans. These 
plans set out the areas to be irrigated and drained 
in the immediate future; the equipment, particu. 
larly that concerned with deep-well irrigation, re 
quired; and tentative estimates of the increase in 
food production that would result from the imple 


"Saudi Arabia, the 58th nation to join FAO, wa 
admitted by the fourth session of the Conference, helc 
in Washington, D.C., November 15 to 29, 1948. 

“Coarse grains and rye were de-allocated on Decembe: 
9, 1948, on the recommendation of the Cereals Com 
mittee, leaving wheat and wheat flour the only com 
modities still allocated by this Committee. 

*The Committee on Feeds was disbanded on Decembe: 
31, 1948. . 

Flaxseed and linseed oil were de-allocated on Novem 
ber 4, 1948, on the recommendation of the Committes 
on Fats and Oils. 
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tation of these plans. With regard to long- 
ye programs, the Conference recommended that 
, Syria and Turkey prepare plans on an inter- 
onal basis for the development of the Tigris 
Euphrates Rivers. . 
. special Nutrition Committee set up by the 
1 East Conference reported to the Conference 
from 60 to 80 per cent of the population in 
Near East showed signs of malnutrition; to deal 
1 this situation, the Conference advocated, as 
jort-term policy, the importation of foods at 
ent in deficit, the improvement of existing 
ning systems and the extension of govern- 
it arrangements for feeding vulnerable groups. 
b) The Nutrition Conference, meeting in 
uio from February 23 to 28, 1948, studied 
ns for the retention of nutrients in rice, the 
parative nutritional value of different varieties 
ice, methods of determining the thiamine con- 
of rice and methods of supplementing rice 
s. In the report of this Conference, published 
inglish, French and Spanish in June 1948 and 
tled Nutrition Problems of Rice-eating Coun- 
‘in Asia, it was recommended that a committee 
sxperts on nutrition and allied subjects meet 
ually, the expetts to be appointed by FAO 
mbers in the Far East. 
feeting concurrently, the Fisheries Conference 
ed on the establishment of an Indo-Pacific 
eries Council, in accordance with a recom- 
dation of the third annual session of the Con- 
nce of FAO in 1947, and drew up a draft agree- 
tt for the Council. The Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
ncil will be concerned with the development 
proper utilization of living aquatic resources 
he Indo-Pacific area. FAO will provide the 
etariat for the Council and for its four interim 
mittees on hydrology, taxonomy, biology and 
nology. The Council will come into being on 
ptance of the agreement by five Member Goy- 
nents.11 
AO is planning the establishment of similar 
ries councils for other regions for the further 
slopment of fisheries and more efficient utiliza- 
of fish. 
.n International Rice Conference met at Baguio 
n March 1 to 13, 1948, as a result of the recom- 
dations of an FAO Rice Study Group which 
at Trivandrum, India, in May 1947. The Con- 
nce reviewed national programs already under- 
m or about to be undertaken by six Member 
itries for the expansion of rice production. This 
esented the first attempt to assemble and com- 
> the plans and programs for production and 
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distribution in the principal rice-producing coun- 
tries of the Far East. The Conference recommended 
the establishment of an International Rice Com- 
mission and drew up a constitution for the pro- 
posed Commission. The Council of FAO at its 
second session, held in Washington, D.C., in April 
1948, approved this recommendation of the Con- 
ference. The Rice Commission will come into 
existence upon the acceptance of its constitution 
by ten Member Governments of FAO representing 
at least one half of world rice production. It will 
be primarily concerned with bringing about co- 
Operative action on production, distribution and 
consumption of rice, exclusive of international 
trade to be governed by the proposed International 
Trade Organization. A report of this meeting was 
published in June 1948 in English, French and 
Spanish. 

The Conference on Regional Organization held 
in Baguio from March 13 to 15, 1948, considered 
the form of organization that FAO might set up 
in the Far East to serve its Members individually 
and collectively on a regional basis. As a result of 
its recommendations, an FAO Regional Office for 
Asia and the Far East will be opened early in 1949. 

(c) Seventeen European National FAO Com- 
mittees met in Rome from February 17 to 21, 1948. 
This meeting recommended an over-all plan for 
increased European food production; ever-increas- 
ing co-operation between Eastern and Western 
European countries, and between FAO and the 
Economic Commission for Europe; and increased 
milk production for children of war-damaged coun- 
tries. The meeting further suggested that FAO 
furnish European Member countries with additional 
expert advice and that a permanent FAO regional 
office be established in Rome with jurisdiction 
extending to the African dependencies of European 
countries. 

(d) The Latin American Forestry and Forest 
Products Conference, the first conference in that 
region concerned solely with those matters, was 
held at Teresopolis, Brazil, from April 19 to 30, 
1948. It laid out a program of forestry develop- 
ment during the following ten years designed to 
contribute a great deal to the economic welfare of 
Latin American countries. Among other things, 
the Conference recommended that governments 
that have not already done so should draw up de- 
tailed development plans. The Conference also 


“The Council came into being on November 9, 1948, 
and its inaugural meeting was scheduled for March 1949 
at Singapore. 

“The International Rice Commission came into being 
on December 17, 1948. 
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decided that forest inventories were needed to ob- 
tain much more detailed knowledge of existing 
resources, and statistics in general needed to be 
gradually enlarged and improved. Foresters and 
other technicians needed to be brought in, and a 
research and training centre was needed to educate 
and train many technicians of Latin America. Prim- 
itive methods of forest exploitation in use needed 
to be modernized. Capital and equipment had to be 
found and expert service made available not only 
for this purpose but to start whole new forest in- 
dustries where none existed, and to expand exist- 
ing industries. 

The Teresopolis meeting recommended that 
a regional working group of FAO staff technicians 
be stationed in Latin America. This was to be done 
early in 1949. It also recommended that a Latin 
American Forestry and Forest Products Commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives of all interested 
Latin American Governments, be established to 
implement the recommendations of the Conference 
and promote suitable regional policies. This Com- 
mission will meet for the first time in 1949. 

The Latin American Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts Conference was the second in a series of 
regional timber conferences sponsored by FAO. 
FAO planned to hold a third timber conference in 
the Far East early in 1949. A preliminary survey 
of South and East Asia and of the South Pacific 
has been carried out by an FAO forestry expert to 
examine the particular problems which this con- 
ference might study. 

The Latin American Nutrition Conference, at- 
tended by nutrition experts from nineteen Member 
countries, met in Montevideo, Uruguay, from July 
18 to 30, 1948. The Conference, after considering 
the nature and extent of nutrition problems, recom- 
mended practical measures for improving the diets 
of the Latin American populations. It suggested 
that a Latin American regional FAO office be 
established to deal with, among other matters, 
nutrition. As a result of a recommendation of the 
Conference to hold a similar meeting of nutrition 
experts every two years, FAO planned to hold a 
second nutrition conference in Brazil in 1950. 

Co-ordinated action to alleviate the food crisis 
in Latin America through the development of agri- 
cultural production has been undertaken by FAO 
and the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America. A joint FAO-ECLA working party 
was to begin in October 1948 a field survey of 
existing supply shortages which limit the produc- 
tion and distribution of food in the Latin American 
republics. 
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4. Technical Advice and Assistance 


Preparatory work for regional conferences 
often carried out by technical experts assigned 
the region by FAO. For example, in Deceml 
1947, prior to the FAO Near East Conference 
Cairo, four experts were sent to the Near E 
Office. An irrigation engineer examined the fe: 
bility of a series of deep-well irrigation proje 
A specialist-on crop production under irrigai 
conditions determined what new crops could 
grown on irrigated land in the region and w 
further plant-breeding experiments were needed 
produce the best varieties. A drainage engineer } 
concerned with means of utilizing local mater: 
and manpower for drainage projects. A technic 
was charged with investigating the possibilities 
improving the breed of sheep for those areas wh 
could not be brought under irrigation. 

Technical assistance is also furnished Mem! 
countries as a result of conferences. For examj 
an FAO European Commission on Forestry ¢ 
Forest Products was organized in 1948 in acco 
ance with recommendations made at the Marian 
Lazne conference of 1947. It is composed of g 
ernment representatives and is concerned w 
long-term problems, including co-ordination of 
tional forest policies, increased production throt 
better forestry, expansion of forest areas and 
duction of waste in timber cutting and use. 

The first meeting of the Commission was helc 
July. It compiled a tentative balance sheet of | 
ropean timber resources and needs, and made f 
posals for reorientation of forest policies inten 
in the long run to bring Europe as near as possi 
to self-sufficiency in timber supplies. 

The Commission will, further, be the focal 
ganization around which will be centred the w 
of other more specialized international bodies, s 
as the International Poplar Commission and 
proposed International Chestnut Commission. * 
European Forestry and Forest Products Commiss 
recommended the establishment of a sub-comr 
sion on Mediterranean questions. 

Work on Europe’s timber problems has also b 
carried out successfully by FAO in co-operat 
with ECE. Following the International Tim 
Conference held at Marianske Lazne in 1947 
European Timber Committee, staffed by FAO, 
set up at Geneva within the ECE framework. 

At its first meeting this Committee reported 1 
all the major wood-producing countries of Eur 
which had been represented at the Confere 
were catrying out the Marianske Lazne rec 
mendation to increase the output of lumber 
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per cent. As a result, the timber-importing 
ntries received 2.7 million standards of soft- 
9d in 1947, an increase of nearly one million 
idards over 1946. 

At its second session in January 1948 the Com- 
tee made a preliminary assessment of the timber 
curable for Europe in 1948, from both domestic 
duction and imports. On the basis of these 
ites it set voluntary buying limits for the first 
f of the year so that available timber supplies 
uid be equitably distributed. The Committee 
) discussed a proposal for increasing European 
ber production in 1948 and 1949 through ar- 
gements for provision of needed equipment and 
plies. The plan involved a request to the Inter- 
ional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
at from several countries for credit which would 
ke available additional export supplies of timber 
| pitprops valued at over $120,000,000. Sweden 
eed to increase exports in 1948 provided it 
Id obtain an additional allocation of domestic 
e. Arrangements for meeting this request were 
‘efore made through the ECE Coal Committee. 
\t its third session held at the end of June 1948, 
Timber Committee revised the buying limits 
se effective for the balance of the year, and fur- 
t discussed the credit proposals. As a result of 
vious discussions with both the importing and 
orting countries carried out through the FAO- 
E secretariat, a preliminary agreement was 
ched by the Committee as to the basis on which 
se credit proposals could be organized. The 
mmittee recessed to enable exporting countries 
compile final lists of specific equipment require- 
nts and importing countries to prepare state- 
nts of those categories of equipment which 
tht be purchased in Europe with European cur- 
cies. The Committee was convened in mid- 
tember for further discussions with representa- 
s of the Bank and developed further the details 
rerms and conditions of the credit proposals. 
‘echnical assistance has also been made possible 
an UNRRA grant to FAO of more than $1,- 
),000 to finance agricultural advisory services in 
ntries that formerly received aid from UNRRA. 
sse setvices have been continued since July 
7 in Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
ece, Hungary, Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia. 

n China, former UNRRA technicians have been 
ising the Chinese Government on matters re- 
ng to livestock rehabilitation and disease con- 
, the production and utilization of farm im- 
ments, the manufacture and use of fertilizers, 
p production and allied fields, flood control and 
eries rehabilitation. A hybrid corn school, held 
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by FAO in Italy in July and August 1947, demon- 
strated the latest maize-breeding techniques to 
scientists from nine European nations. Early in 
1948, FAO arranged for hybrid corn seed to be 
sent to experimental stations in sixteen countries, 
including the leading corn-producing countries of 
Europe. 

Since January 1948, FAO has been sending seed | 
samples of newly developed or improved varieties 
of crops to Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia. Seeds of trees, 
vegetables, forage crops, grasses, legumes, potatoes, 
sugar beets, cereals, sorghum, sunflower, soybeans 
and flax had already been sent by June 1948. Re- 
sults of the 1948 tests, available only for maize 
by September 1948, indicated an increased yield 
of 35 to 50 per cent for some of the best adapted 
varieties. 

Other technical schools were held by FAO dur- 
ing 1947 and 1948. An artificial insemination 
school, attended by European scientists, was held 
in Italy in August 1947. In September 1947 
European veterinarians attended an FAO demon- 
stration school in England dealing with the produc- 
tion of vaccines and serums. Demonstrations on 
the latest food preservation techniques were given 
during 1947 in Czechoslovakia, Greece and Italy; 
in November 1947 a refrigeration engineer was 
sent to Czechoslovakia to help officials of the Min- 
istty of Food review the final plans for the con- 
struction of large refrigeration plants for fruit, 
vegetables, meat and fish. Experts from a number 
of European and Near East countries attended a 
soil conservation meeting convened by FAO on 
September 13, 1948, in Florence, Italy, to study 
and compare information on the latest scientific 
developments and techniques in soil conservation. 
At a meeting on infestation control and storage of 
grain held from September 7 to 18, also in Florence, 
experts from ten Member countries studied meth- 
ods of combating food pests, such as rats, insects 
and fungi, and attended demonstrations conduct- 
ed by FAO of modern techniques and equipment. 

In July 1947, FAO, in association with the In- 
terim Commission of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, convened a Committee on Child Nutrition to 
advise the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF). This Committee 
was composed of seventeen experts in nutrition 
and child health drawn from almost as many 
countries. The report which it prepared has been 
the basis of the UNICEF feeding program in 
Europe. It was this Committee which recommended 
that dried skim milk should be the most im- 
portant item among the foods supplied. Later the 
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Nutrition Division of FAO provided further tech- 
nical advice and assistance to UNICEF both at 
headquarters and in the field. In Europe an FAO 
regional nutrition representative has acted as Nu- 
trition Consultant to UNICEF, and in this capac- 
ity visited many of the countries in which 
UNICEF was operating and advised on feeding 
programs. Another FAO nutrition worker, sta- 
tioned in Greece, helped to organize UNICEF work 
in that country. 

Preliminary arrangements have been made for 
co-operation between FAO and WHO in various 
fields. A Joint Nutrjtion Committee to advise 
both Organizations was to meet in 1949. Consider- 
ation has also been given to co-operation between 
FAO and WHO in programs for the simultaneous 
control of malaria and the development of agricul- 
tural production. 


a. SPECIAL MIssIONS 

At the request of the Polish Government, FAO 
sent a mission to Poland to study the economic 
and technical problems involved in the rehabilita- 
tion and development of agriculture and forestry. 
The FAO mission, comprising ten agricultural and 
forestry scientists, spent nine weeks in Poland, from 
July to September 1947. It studied the economic 
and technical problems involved in the rehabilita- 
tion and development of agriculture and forestry 
and gave special attention to methods of improving 
the nutrition of the Polish people. 

In its report, published in May 1948, the mission 
recommended changes in the government agri- 
cultural policy, such as the centralization of agricul- 
tural activities, rationing, and downward adjust- 
ments of farm taxation. In addition to making 
numerous recommendations for long-term action 
by the Polish Government, the mission stressed 
the urgency of short-term needs in reconstruction 
and suggested measures to improve food distribu- 
tion. Among the immediate requirements, as in- 
dicated in the report, were: fertilizers; seeds; 
equipment for restoring and modernizing dairy 
plants, meat plants and fruit and vegetable proc- 
essing plants; equipment for agricultural and 
forestry research and educational institutions; ma- 
terials for plant and animal protection; equipment 
for the fertilizer industry and for forestry and re- 
lated industries. The mission expressed conviction 
that food production in Poland could be increased 
as much as 50 per cent above prewar levéls in a 
few years if the Government supported the recom- 
mended policies and if farmers were encouraged 
and assisted to adopt improved practices. Although 
the mission suggested that the Polish Government 
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finance as large a. part of the program as possib 
by making adjustments to its National Econom 
Plan, it recognized that short-term internation 
loans might be necessary to carry out all its recon 
mendations. To put into effect the most urge 
recommendations of the mission, the Polish Go 
ernment announced that it proposed to seek 4 
international loan of $3,000,000. 

In January 1948, a mission of eight agricultur 
and forestry specialists was sent to Siam, at the f 
quest of that Government, to advise on the be 
methods of increasing rice production and export 
developing and controlling water supplies, impro 
ing statistical services and the marketing and distr 
bution of farm products, and developing Siar 
forest resources.13 The report of this mission w: 
issued in September 1948. 

Another FAO mission, comprising three agricu 
tural scientists, was sent to Venezuela in Januai 
1948. This mission studied the possibilities of € 
ploiting industrially the wild oil-bearing palm nu 
and of introducing cultivated oil-seed plants th 
would thrive under local conditions. 


b. INFESTATION 


To discuss the world-wide problem of food lo 
through infestation and the most advanced metl 
ods of combating it, FAO convened an Intern: 
tional Meeting on Infestation of Foodstuffs, whic 
met in London in August 1947, attended by e 
perts from 27 Member nations. The recommend, 
tions of the Meeting for positive action by govert 
ments were endorsed by the third session of th 
FAO Conference. The London Meeting also recon 
mended that FAO arrange for the collaboration ¢ 
experts through regional conferences. The prol 
lem of infestation was accordingly examined f 
governments attending the International Rice Cos 
ference in Baguio (see above). FAO had earli 
estimated that cumulative losses of rice from tt 
rice field to final consumption in the home amounte 
to a minimum of from eleven to twelve millio 
tons annually, or more than twice the total amout 
of rice under international allocation. The Ri 
Conference recommended that FAO sponsor 
campaign to publicize the urgency of conservatio 
measures and that governments themselves tal 
specific measures for infestation control, improve 
storage and efficient milling. The Council of FA 
in April 1948 endorsed these recommendations. 


43In November 1948, a two-man fisheries mission wi 
sent to Siam to advise on extension services for the d 
velopment of fish culture production. Recommendatiot 
were also made on brackish and marine fisheries ap 
marketing and distribution. 
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At the request of the Polish Government, an 
omologist spent two months in that country 
‘ing the summer of 1947 assisting in the control 
insects attacking crops. The Government fol- 
ved up this work by establishing a central office 
general research on methods of control against 
- Colorado beetle, a leading potato pest. In 
sruary 1948, an entomologist was sent to Egypt 
advise the Egyptian Government on the best 
thods of controlling rats, insects and fungi that 
troy stored foods. 

The Council of FAO recognized that, while na- 
nal governments were responsible for con- 
Hing many localized plant pests and animal 
eases, the control of such livestock diseases as 
derpest and the protection of crops from lo- 
ts were beyond the power of national govern- 
nts and required international action. Accord- 
ly, following recommendations relating to 
ust control made by the Near East Conference 
Cairo, FAO planned to hold an international 
eting in 1949 on problems concerning the Mo- 
can locust affecting European and Near Eastern 
intries. In preparation for this meeting a staff 
romologist of FAO spent three months in Leba- 
n, Syria, Turkey and Iraq studying the locust 
ablem at first hand. A similar study was made in 
ntral America late in 1948 while a locust con- 
| campaign was in progress. FAO was preparing 
hold a meeting in Central America during 1949 
encourage a larger measure of co-operation be- 
een countries in that area. 


STATISTICS 


In order to assist its Member Governments in 
ting up or improving their statistical services 
ior to the 1950 World Census of Agriculture, 
\O is holding technical training schools for sta- 
ticians. A Training School for Agricultural 
tistics, providing a six-weeks course, was estab- 
hed in Baghdad in February 1948 by an FAO 
hnician. Altogether, 40 trainees were sent by 
> Member Governments of the region to the 
1001. Similarly, the first Training Centre for 
tistics in Latin America was set up in Mexico 
ty in September 1948. At this Centre, four- 
nth training courses were to be provided by 
10 and the Government of Mexico in co-opera- 
mn with the United Nations and the Inter-Ameri- 
n Statistical Institute, and with the assistance of 
e Governments of Panama and the United States. 
yurses Were to cover preparation for the 1950 
nsus of Agriculture, current agriculture statistics 
d general census administration. During Septem- 
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ber 1948, FAO also began assisting the Chinese 
Government to conduct its own statistical training 
school in China. At the request of the Govern- 
ments of Greece and Turkey a statistician was sent 
to these countries to advise them on their statis- 
tical programs. 


5. Publications 


A basic activity of FAO is that of collecting and 
disseminating information covering statistics and 
consumption of foods and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, or technical information along specific lines 
fundamental to effective action by nations or 
groups of nations. Most of FAO’s publications are 
issued in three languages, English, French and 
Spanish. Statistical books and periodicals are bi- 
lingual English-French with Spanish explanatory 
notes. During the period under review, FAO pub- 
lished one European and two world reviews of 
food and agriculture: Evropean Programs of Re- 
construction and Development and the first edition 
of the State of Food and Agriculture, published 
in 1947; and the second edition of State of Food 
and Agriculture, published in September 1948. In 
addition to the Conference and Council reports of 
this period, the third annual report of the Director- 
General, entitled Work of FAO — 1947/48, was 
published in September 1948. 

The Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statis- 
tics — 1947, the 26th in a series originated by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome in 
1910, was published for the first time by FAO in 
1948. The 1948 yearbook was in preparation. Also 
in the statistical field, the Organization began 
publishing, in July 1948, a Monthly Bulletin of 
Food and Agriculture Statistics, Other periodicals 
are the Fisheries Bulletin, issued monthly; and 
Unasylva, a bi-monthly review of forestry and for- 
est products. The first Yearbook of Fisheries Sta- 
tistics and the first Yearbook of Forest Products 
Statistics—1947 appeared in 1948. The 1948 for- 
estry yearbook was in preparation. 

Beginning in 1948, Commodity Bulletins were 
issued on wheat, dairy products, poultry and eggs, 
vegetables and fruits, rice, sugar, and fibres. 

Seven basic studies, closely associated with the 
direct provision of technical assistance to Member 
Governments, were also issued, namely, Breeding 
Livestock Adapted to Unfavorable Environments, 
Using Salty Land, Soil Conservation: An Interna- 
tional Study, Nutritional Deficiencies in Livestock, 
World Fiber Survey and Rice and Rice Diets. To 
assist in the campaign against infestation, a popu- 
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lar booklet was prepared: Thieves of Stored Grain 
—How to Fight Them. 

Publications issued by the European Regional 
Office of FAO from July 1947 to September 21, 
1948, included the International Y earbook of Agri- 
cultural Statistics 1941/42—1945/46; a mono- 
graph entitled The World’s Coffee; General Report 
of the Fourth Meeting of the European National 
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Committee: Rome, 17-21 February 1948; and o 
periodicals, the bi-monthly Food and Agricultu 
The FAO European Bulletin, and the half-yea 
publication Food and Agriculture: Internatio 
Law Journal. | 

Special studies, such as Measwres to Alleviate t 
World Shortage of Cereals and Other Foodstu 
were prepared on request of the United Natio 


F. BUDGET 


The expenses of the Organization are met by 
contributions from Member States, in proportions 
determined by the Conference. 


The third annual Conference of FAO, which 
met in Geneva from August 25 to September 11, 
1947, approved a budget of $5,000,000 to meet 
the expenses of the Organization during the calen- 
dar year 1948. 

The main details-of this budget, as estimated by 
the Conference, are as follows: 


I. The Conference, Meetings of Com- 


( 

mittees and Technical Conferences $ 315,¢ 

JV.” fechnical? Missions 55.0. eres 200, 
Ill. Salaries and Allowances . an 
IV. Staff Provident Fund. . . .. . i 
V..- Official “Fravel?a 6s 2a ee ee 200,¢ 
VI. Office and Operational Expenses . 393 4 
VIL. Printing . 237,] 
VIII. Contingencies . 575, 
TOTAL $5,000,0 


ANNEX I: MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF FAO 


Australia Ethiopia Nicaragua 
Austria Finland Norway 
Belgium France Pakistan 

Bolivia Greece Panama 

Brazil Guatemala Paraguay 

Burma Haiti Peru 

Canada, Honduras Philippines 
Ceylon Hungary Poland 

Chile Iceland Portugal 

China India Siam 

Colombia Iraq Switzerland 
Costa Rica Ireland Syria 

Cuba Italy Turkey 
Czechoslovakia Lebanon Union of S. Africa 
Denmark Liberia United Kingdom 
Dominican Rep. Luxembourg United States 
Ecuador Mexico Uruguay 

Egypt Netherlands Venezuela 

El Salvador New Zealand Yugoslavia 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF FAO 


Australia Czechoslovakia Mexico 

Brazil Denmark Netherlands 
Canada Egypt Philippines 

Chile France Union of S. Africa 
China India United Kingdom 
Cuba Italy United States 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Chairman: 

Viscount Bruce of Melbourne (Australia) 
Vice-Chairman: 

First: André Mayer (France) 

Second: B. R. Sen (India) 

Third: G. S. H. Barton (Canada) 


OFFICERS OF INTERNATIONAL EMERGEN 
FOOD COMMITTEE 


Secretary-General: : 
Frederick B. Northrup (United States) 

Assistant Secretary-General: 
Joseph L. Orr (United States) 

Special Assistant to Secretary-General: 
Albert Viton (United States) 


OFFICERS OF THE STAFF 


Director-General of FAO: 
Norris E. Dodd (United States) 
Deputy Director-General: : 
Sir Herbert Broadley (United Kingdom) 
Counselor: 
F. L. McDougall (Australia) 
Special Assistant: 
Marc Veillet-Lavallée (France) 


ee 
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wial Adviser: 

Gove Hambidge (United States) 
cultural Economists: 

Paul Yates (United Kingdom) 
Pierre Sinard (France) 


SION DIRECTORS: 


Administration: 

Frank Weis] (Czechoslovakia) 
formation: 

Duncan Wall (United States) 
onomics and Statistics: 

Howard R. Tolley (United States ) 
griculture: 

Ralph W. Phillips (United States) 
astribution: 

F. B. Northrup (United States) 
isheries: 

D. B. Finn (Canada) 

orestry and Forest Products: 

Marcel Leloup (France) 

lutrition: 

W. R. Aykroyd (United Kingdom) 
ural Welfare: 

H. Belshaw (New Zealand) 


jonal Representative of the Director-General for 
urope: 

A. H. Boerma (Netherlands) 
ional Representative of the Director-General for the 
lear East: 

M. T. Hefnawy Pasha (Egypt) 
ional Representative of the Director-General for 
(sia and the Far East: 

W. H. Cummings (United States) 


TEMPORARY HEADQUARTERS 


1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

ephone: Executive 7760 

le Address: FOODAGRI WASHINGTON 


dress: 


REGIONAL OFFICE FOR EUROPE 


dress: Villa Borghese, 
Rome, Italy 


REGIONAL OFFICE FOR THE NEAR EAST 


dress: Salama Building, 
Sharia Oswald Finney, Dokki, 
Cairo, Egypt 


REGIONAL OFFICE FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


dress: Maliwan Mansion, 
Bangkok, Siam 


ANNEX II 


MENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
.GANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS * 


The third session of the FAO Conference, which 
st in Geneva from August 25 to September 11, 
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1947, adopted amendments to Articles V and VII 
of the FAO Constitution. As directed by the Con- 
ference, these amendments became effective on 
September 11, 1947. 

Article V, as amended, reads as follows: 


“COUNCIL OF FAO 


“1. The Conference shall elect a Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization consisting of eight- 
een Member nations, which will each be represented 
by one member. The Conference shall appoint an 
independent Chairman of the Council. The tenure and 
other conditions of office of the members of the Coun- 
cil shall be subject to rules to be made by the Con- 
ference. 

“2. The Conference may delegate to the Council 
such powers as it may determine, with the exception 
of powers set forth in paragraph 2 of Article II, para- 
graphs 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Article IV, paragraph 1 
of Article VII, Article XIII, and Article XX of this 
Constitution.” 

“3. The Council shall appoint its officers other than 
the Chairman and, subject to any decisions of the Con- 
ference, shall adopt its own rules of procedure. 

“4. The Council shall establish a Co-ordinating 
Committee to tender advice on the co-ordination of 


“The text of the Constitution of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations as in force 
prior to the amendments of September 11, 1947, is re- 
produced in the Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946— 
47, pp. 693-98. The complete text of the Constitution 
as revised may be secured from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

*The relevant sections of these Articles are as follows: 
paragraph 2, Article II, empowers the Conference to 
admit new Members to the Organization; paragraph 1, 
Article VII, empowers the Conference to appoint the 
Director-General of FAO; Article XIII empowers the 
Conference to approve arrangements defining the rela- 
tions between FAO and “any general international or- 
ganization to which may be entrusted the co-ordination 
of the activities of international organizations with 
specialized responsibilities’. Article XX empowers the 
Conference to approve amendments to the Constitution. 

Following is the text of Article IV (Functions of the 
Conference): 

“1. The Conference shall determine the policy and 
approve the budget of the Organization and shall ex- 
ercise the other powers conferred upon it by this Con- 
stitution. 

“2. The Conference may by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast make recommendations concerning 
questions relating to food and agriculture to be sub- 
mitted to Member nations for consideration with a 
view to implementation by national action. 

“3. The Conference may by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast submit conventions concerning ques- 
tions relating to food and agriculture to Member na- 
tions for consideration with a view to their acceptance 
by, the appropriate constitutional procedure. 

“4. The Conference shall make rules laying down 
the procedure to be followed to secure: 

“(a) proper consultation with governments .and 
adequate technical preparation prior to consideration 
by the Conference of proposed recommendations 
and conventions; and 

“(b) proper consultation with governments in 
regard to relations between the Organization and 
national institutions or private persons. [over] 
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technical work and the continuity of the activities of 
the Organization undertaken in accordance with the 
decisions of the Conference.” 


The original Article V, superseded by the amend- 
ment reproduced above, was as follows: 


“THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


“1. The Conference shall appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of not less than nine or more 
than fifteen members or alternate or associate members 
of the Conference or their advisers who are qualified 
by administrative experience or other special qualifica- 
tions to contribute to the attainment of the purpose of 
the Organization. There shall be not more than one 
member from any Member nation. The tenure and 
other conditions of office of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be subject to rules to be made 
by the Conference. 

“2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
this Article, the Conference shall have regard in ap- 
pointing the Executive Committee to the desirability 
that its membership should reflect as varied as possible 

an experience of different types of economy in relation 
to food and agriculture. 

“3. The Conference may delegate to the Execacive 
Committee such powers as it may determine, with the 
exception of the powers set forth in paragraph 2 of 
Article II, Article IV, paragraph 1 of Article VII, 
Article XIII, and Article XX of this Constitution. 

“4, The membets of the Executive Committee shall 
exercise the powers delegated to them by the Confer- 
ence on behalf of the whole Conference and not as 
representatives of their respective governments. 

“5. The Executive Committee shall appoint its 
own officers and, subject to any decisions of the Con- 
ference, shall regulate its own procedure.” 
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Paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article VIL (The Di 
tor-General), as amended, read as follows: 


“2. Subject to the general supervision of the 
ference and the Council, the Director-General § 
have full power and authority to direct the worl 
the Organization. 
“3. The Director-General or 4 representative d 
nated by him shall participate, without the righ 
vote, in all meetings of the Conference and of 
Council and shall formulate for consideration by 
Conferencé and the Council proposals for appropt 
action in regard to matters coming before them.” 


The original texts of paragraphs 2 and 3 
Article VII, superseded by the amendments . 
duced above, were as follows: 


“2. Subject to the general supervision of the ¢ 
ference and its Executive Committee, the Dire 
General shall have full power and authority to di 
the work of the Organization. 

“3. The Director-General or a _ representa 
designated by him shall participate, without the f£ 
to vote, in all meetings of the Conference and © 
Executive Committee and shall formulate for | 
sideration by the Conference and the Executive C 
mittee proposals for appropriate action in regar 
matters coming before them.” 


(Footnote 15, continued) 

“5. The Conference may make recommendat 
to any public international organization regar 
any matter pertaining to the purpose of the Orgat 
tion. 

“6. The Conference may by a two-thirds maj 
of the votes cast agree to discharge any other f 
tions consistent with the purposes of the Organizz 
which may be assigned to it by governments or 
vided for by any arrangement between the Orgat 
tion and any other public international organizati 
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Ill. The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization’ 


A. ORIGIN 


The standing Conference of Allied Ministers of 
ucation, which first met in London in 1942, was 
inly concerned with plans for educational re- 
istruction after the war. In April 1944, however, 
: Conference, which was joined by an American 
icational delegation, drew up plans for an edu- 
ional organization. These plans, after being 
it to governments for comment, and subsequently 
ised, were published on August 1, 1945, as a 
is for discussion at an international conference 
ich the Conference of Allied Ministers requested 
- British Government to call. 

in the meantime, France, which had been the 
st country to the League of Nations Institute of 
ellectual Co-operation, inaugurated in January 
26, and which had been closely interested in the 
tk of the Institute, recommended at the San 
incisco Conference that the United Nations 
muld call a conference to draw up a statute of an 
ernational organization on cultural co-operation. 
The Conference for the Establishment of an Edu- 
ional, Scientific and Cultural Organization of 
» United Nations was convened by the Govern- 
mt of the United Kingdom in association with 
Government of France. The Conference was 


held in London from November 1 to 16, 1945. 
It was attended by representatives of 44 govern- 
ments and by observers from a number of inter- 
national organizations. After considering a draft 
constitution prepared by the Allied Ministers of 
Education, a draft submitted by the French Gov- 
ernment and other proposals, the Conference drew 
up the Constitution of UNESCO.” It also estab- 
lished a Preparatory Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Commission to function until UNESCO came 
into being. The Conference decided that the seat 
of UNESCO should be in Paris. 

The Preparatory Commission, during its one 
year of existence, made arrangements for the first 
session of the General Conference of UNESCO. 
It prepared the provisional agenda of the Con- 
ference and made recommendations concerning ,the 
Organization’s program and budget. It also took 
steps to meet some of the most urgent needs of 
educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction 
in devasted areas. 

UNESCO came into being on November 4, 1946, 
when the instruments of acceptance of twenty — 
signatories of its Constitution had been deposited 
with the Government of the United Kingdom. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The preamble to the UNESCO Constitution 
ognizes that “since wars begin in the minds of 
n, it is in the minds of men that the defences 
peace must be constructed”. 


The purpose of UNESCO, as stated in Article 
f the Constitution, “is to contribute to peace and 
utity by promoting collaboration among the 
‘ions through education, science and culture in 
ler to further universal respect for justice, for 
» rule of law and for the human rights and funda- 
ntal freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
the world, without distinction of race, sex, lan- 


guage or religion, by the Charter of the United 
Nations”. 


‘For further details concerning the origin and early 
activities of UNESCO, see Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions, 1946-47, pp. 703-12. For further information 
concerning later activities, see reports of UNESCO to the 
United Nations (E/461 and Add.1, E/804 and Add.1 
and Add.1/Rev.1), annual reports of the Director-Gen- 
eral on the activities of UNESCO during 1947 and 1948, 
and UNESCO: 1948 Programme, setting forth the reso- 
lutions of the second session of the UNESCO General 
Conference. See also Bibliography of this Yearbook, 
Appendix III. 

*The text of the Constitution of UNESCO is repro- 
duced in the Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
pp. 712-17. 
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To achieve its purpose UNESCO is to accom- 
plish the following: 


“(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peoples, through all 
means of mass communication and to that end recom- 
mend such international agreements as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word and image; 

“(b) give fresh impulse to popular education and to 
the spread of culture; 


by collaborating with Members, at their request, in 
the development of educational activities; 

by instituting collaboration among the nations to 
advance the ideal of equality of educational opportunity 
without regard to race, sex or any distinctions, eco- 
nomic or social; 


by suggesting educational methods best suited to 
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prepare the children of the world for the responsi 
ties of freedom; 
“(c) maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge; 

by assuring the conservation and protection of 
world’s inheritance of books, works of art and m 
ments of history and science, and recommendin; 
the nations concerned the necessary international 
ventions; 

by encouraging cooperation among the nation 
all branches of intellectual activity, including the 
ternational exchange of persons active in the fielc 
education, science and culture and the exchangi 
publications, objects of artistic and scientific int 
and other materials of information; 

by initiating methods of international cooper: 
calculated to give the people of all countries acce 
the printed and published materials produced by 
of them.” 


C. ORGANIZATION 


UNESCO consists of a General Conference, an 
Executive Board and a Secretariat. 

The General Conference, which meets at least 
once each year, is composed of representatives of 
the States Members of UNESCO. It determines the 
policies and the main lines of work of the Organ- 
ization, and it may summon international confer- 
ences on education, the sciences and humanities 
and the dissemination of knowledge. 

Each Member is entitled to one vote in the Con- 
ference. Decisions of the Conference are made 
by a majority of the Members present and voting, 
except in cases in which the Constitution requires 
a two-thirds majority. The adoption by the Con- 
ference of international conventions, or of amend- 
ments’to the Constitution, for example, requires a 
two-thirds majority vote. 

New Members may be admitted into UNESCO, 
if they are Members of the United Nations, by 
signing the Constitution and depositing an instru- 
ment of acceptance. Other states, to become Mem- 
bers, require in addition a favorable recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Board and a two-thirds 
majority vote of the General Conference, and their 
applications are subject to the approval of the 
United Nations. 

The Executive Board consists of eighteen mem- 
bers elected for three-year terms by the General 
Conference from among the delegates appointed 


by Member States. Each year the General ( 
ference elects six members of the Board, endea 
ing to select persons competent in the arts, hum 
ties, sciences and education. The Board, wl 
meets at least twice each year, is responsible 
the execution of the program adopted by the ¢ 
ference and exercises any powers delegated t 
by the Conference. 

’ The Secretariat consists of the Director-Ger 
and the staff. The Director-General, appointec 
the General Conference on the nomination of 
Executive Board, is the chief administrative of 
of UNESCO. 

Four Field Science Co-operation Offices | 
been set up: in Cairo, for the Middle East; in 
de Janeiro, for Latin America;? in Nanking, fos 
Far East; and in New Delhi, for South East / 

As of September 21, 1948, National Com 
sions or co-operating bodies had been set up if 
Member States and plans were well advanced 
their establishment in six other states. Nati 
Commissions, composed chiefly of representat 
of non-governmental organizations interestec 
educational, scientific and cultural matters, ad 
their respective delegations to the UNESCO ¢ 
eral Conference and serve as liaison groups betv 
UNESCO and their local communities. 


*The Latin American office was transferred to Mi 
video in November 1948. 
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_D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


The first session of the General Conference of 
NESCO was held in Paris from November 19 
December 10, 1946. Among the first decisions 
the Conference was the approval of the agree- 
ent* establishing the relationship between the 
nited Nations and UNESCO; this agreement 
me into force on December 14, 1946, with its 
proval by the General Assembly of the United 
ations. 

In addition to appointing the first Director-Gen- 
al, electing the Executive Board and adopting the 
rious administrative and financial regulations of 
NESCO, the General Conference approved a 
mprehensive program of work for the Organ- 
ition during 1947. The final plan of action to be 
idertaken during the year, together with budget 
ocations, was determined in April 1947 by the 
ecutive Board after reviewing in detail the de- 
sions of the General Conference. The revised 
ogram involved several large-scale projects—such 
reconstruction, fundamental education, education 
¢ international understanding and the establish- 
ent of a world centre of scientific liaison—and 
ecialized activities within the fields of education, 
ience and culture. 

UNESCO began a survey of the needs of coun- 
ies devastated by the war in order to help in the 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 


During this period UNESCO held one regular 
id one special session of its General Conference. 
embership in the Organization increased from 
to 43 states as of September 21. 


The second annual session of the General Con- 
rence of UNESCO met in Mexico City from 
ovember 6 to December 3, 1947. As a result of 
perience gained by the Organization since the 
)46 session, the Conference revised the program 
work of UNESCO, combining the- projected 
tivities of the Organization under six main 
oups. UNESCO accordingly has been concen- 
ating its efforts and resources during 1948 in 
frying out programs of reconstruction, communi- 
tion, education, cultural interchange, human and 
cial relations and natural sciences. The Con- 
rence also adopted an amendment to Article IV, 


reconstruction and rehabilitation of their educa- 
tional, cultural and scientific life. It was instru- 
mental in establishing the Temporary International 
Council for Educational Reconstruction (TICER) 
to co-ordinate the work of non-governmental or- 
ganizations active in the field of educational recon- 
struction. It began the publication of a Reconstruc- 
tion Newsletter to assist in the campaign and 
published a pamphlet, The Teacher and the Post- 
War Child. The specialized activities of the Organ- 
ization in the fields of education, natural sciences, 
libraries and museums and mass communications 
were mainly directed during this period toward 
furthering the reconstruction program. 

In April 1947, UNESCO sent a team of scientists 
to Latin America to make preliminary investiga- 
tions prior to a meeting to consider the establish- 
ment of a research institute in the area of the 
Amazon basin. 

The Organization also commenced the planning 
of its future activities in connection with its large- 
scale programs for stimulating fundamental educa- 
tion and promoting education for international 
understanding, and with its programs in the special- 
ized fields of social science, philosophy and human- 
ities, and arts and letters. 


1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


paragraph 10, of the UNESCO Constitution.? 

The Executive Board decided to recommend to 
the third regular General Conference the extension 
of UNESCO’s activities to Germany and Japan, in 
order to reorient the people of these countries 
towards democracy and against all forms of aggres- 
sive nationalism and isolationism.® 

Due to the disturbed situation in the Middle 
East, an extraordinary session of the General Con- 
ference met in Paris on September 15, 1948, to 
decide whether the thitd regular session of the 
Conference should be held in Beirut, Lebanon, as 
originally planned by the Mexico City Conference 


“The text of the Agreement between UNESCO and the 
United Natiohs is reproduced in the Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 717-21. 

For text of amendment, see Annex II, p. 854. 

°“The General Conference in December 1948 approved 
this recommendation. 
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and voted that the session should convene as sched- 
uled on November 17.7 

The activities undertaken by the Organization 
since June 1947 are summarized below. 


1. Reconstruction 


After June 1947, UNESCO continued its efforts 
of encouraging and assisting in the restoration of 
educational, scientific and cultural life in countries 
devastated by the war. It was first necessary to 
determine the needs of these countries, and during 
1947 and 1948 UNESCO made surveys, mainly in 
the field of their educational, scientific and cultural 
needs. The results of surveys in the following war- 
devastated countries were published in November 
1947 as The Book of Needs: Austria, Belgium, 
Burma, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Iran, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Phil- 
ippines, Poland and Yugoslavia. A second volume, 
prepared during 1948, for publication early in 
1949, contains the results of field surveys in Burma, 
China, India, Malaya, Sarawak, North Borneo, the 
Philippines and Malta, as well as new data con- 
cerning the needs of the countries included in 
Book I. In addition, data on war-damaged schools, 
colleges, universities, museums, laboratories, libra- 
ries and other cultural institutions were compiled 
and distributed to interested Member States and 
voluntary organizations. Mainly in response to 
UNESCO’s campaign efforts, contributions of 
money, supplies and services, valued at approxi- 
mately $50,000,000, were collected and distributed 
during 1948, through the Temporary International 
Council for Educational Reconstruction (TICER), 
National Commissions and voluntary organizations. 
UNESCO. has prepared and distributed material 
for use in ‘national campaigns to raise funds and 
materials. This includes a monthly Reconstruction 
Newsletter, providing a regular exchange of in- 
formation on reconstruction requirements and as- 
sistance being furnished to war-devastated coun- 
tries; and illustrated pamphlets, such as Universities 
im Need, prepared for publication in November 
1948. 

During the period under review, UNESCO it- 
self allocated approximately $400,000 for the pur- 
chase of reconstruction materials, including film 
projectors, radio receivers, microfilm projectors and 
strips, educational books, music supplies, artists’ 
materials and chemical restoratives for museum 
objects. These materials were sent to China, Poland, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, Philippines, Italy, Hun- 
gary and Austria.’ 
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The Organization has provided suggestions an 
advice to teachers, librarians, niuseum professiot 
als, sponsors of youth camps and others on ways ¢ 
solving educational problems arising from the wa 
A pamphlet for teachers, entitled Improvisatioj 
in the Teaching of Science, was prepared and di 
tributed in July 1948. Information is being co 
lected on the educational problems of war-hand 
capped children and on successful attempts to sols 
these problems. A Conference of Directors « 
Children’s Villages, sponsored by UNESCO, m 
at the Pestalozzi Village in Trogen, Switzerland, i 
July 1948, to discuss methods of education i 
children’s villages. The Conference resulted in th 
establishment of an International Federation « 
Children’s Communities, headed by a Committee ¢ 
Directors to co-ordinate educational programs ar 
consider administrative problems. 

International voluntary work camps, with pa 
ticipants from different countries, assist in rebuil 
ing schools and other reconstruction projects } 
war-devastated countries. UNESCO publicized th 
movement and assembled 27 libraries,. which 
distributed in July 1948 to voluntary work camj 
in eleven countries. Each library consists of 25 
to 300 books and pamphlets on internation 
subjects. 

UNESCO also acts as a clearing house for pul 
lications. It distributed information on needs an 
sources of supply of publications through th 
monthly UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, set 
regularly to about 6,500 institutions (as of Septen 
ber 1948). In addition, as of the same date, 1,87 
lists of publications offered or wanted for free di 
tribution or exchange were circulated to intereste 
libraries. By the middle of July 1948, UNESC 
had allocated to war-devastated libraries a total 
545 sets of scientific periodicals (comprising abot 
4,466 volumes) and 20,644 volumes of misce 
laneous publications. UNESCO also was instr 
mental in the establishment of several nation’ 
book exchange and distribution centres, whic 
select books and periodicals for exchange throug 
the UNESCO clearing house. 


2. Communications 


To achieve its long-term goal of increasing if 
ternational understanding across national frontier 
UNESCO stimulated and co-ordinated efforts 1 
improve communications between peoples throug 
the exchange of persons, through radio, films an 


"The third regular session was accordingly held i 
Beirut; it lasted until December 11, 1948. 
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press, and through libraries, books and publi- 
ons. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


he Organization collected data on international 
Iwship Opportunities with a view to becoming 
international centre of information in this field. 
the basis of the information collected, UNESCO 
ised governments, National Commissions, vol- 
uty agencies and the United Nations on the 
linistration and planning of exchange of per- 
; programs and encouraged the development 
such programs. During 1948, UNESCO was 
1ested to administer 125 fellowships; 68 of 
e had been awarded by September. In addition, 
ESCO itself provided the funds for 60 fellow- 
s for which candidates were selected during 
8, mainly from war-devastated countries. 
ESCO fellowships and travel grants are awarded 
esearch workers, professors, officials, teachers, 
ts, Writers, or experts in radio, films and the 
s. Study Abroad, a handbook of international 
ly Opportunities, was published late in 1948. 


TECHNICAL NEEDS 


INESCO made a five-month survey, completed 
August 1947, of the technical needs in press, 
and radio of Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, 
mark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- 
Is, Norway, Philippines, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
report of the survey, together with recom- 
dations for meeting the needs in these coun- 
5, was made available to the United Nations 
ference on Freedom of Information, held in 
ch and April 1948. The Conference recom- 
ded the reduction of taxes on radio receiving 
and parts as an aid to the free flow of informa- 
. It recommended that the Economic and Social 
ncil and specialized agencies assist UNESCO 
ts task of reducing the inequalities in infor- 
ion facilities disclosed by the survey, and of 
nding aid to countries suffering from an acute 
tage of newsprint. The Conference also en- 
ed, as conducive to the improvement of the 
ity of information, a UNESCO proposal to 
Dlish under UNESCO auspices an International 
itute of Press and Information. 
meeting of experts in international financial 
ange, cultural relations and international travel, 
| at UNESCO House, Paris, in June 1948, sug- 
ed methods for operating a compensation 
me between soft-currency countries able to 
r special cultural facilities to students, teachers 
technicians, and hard-currency countries which 
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produce mass communication and other techni- 
cal and scientific equipment needed by the soft- 
currency countries.® 

During 1948, the survey of technical needs was 
extended to cover Austria, Hungary and Italy in 
Europe; Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela in Central and South America; and Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Malaya and Singapore in the Far 
East. UNESCO prepared a report, for publication 
before the end of 1948, containing the results of 
these surveys as well as related recommendations 
made by a commission of experts meeting in 
August. 


c. LIBRARIES 


UNESCO organized, in conjunction with the 
Government of the United Kingdom, a summer 
school for public librarians, held in Manchester 
and London during September 1948, with the ob- 
ject of increasing their awareness of education and 
international understanding. 

A meeting of archivists in June 1948 unani- 
mously approved the establishment of a Provisional 
International Council on Archives. 


d. ‘PUBLICATIONS 


During the year, UNESCO developed a book 
coupon scheme designed to overcome foreign ex- 
change difficulties in buying and selling books and 
other publications. Under this scheme, UNESCO 
sells book coupons to countries in exchange for 
their national currencies. Booksellers accepting 
these book coupons for payment will be repaid 
by UNESCO in their respective national currencies. 
By September 1948, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India and the United Kingdom had agreed to par- 
ticipate in the scheme as purchasers of coupons and_ 
vendors of books; and booksellers in the United 
States, as vendors of books.® 


e. COPYRIGHT 


UNESCO has also undertaken a. comparative 
and critical study of copyright problems and the 
methods adopted in various countries for solving 
them, and has participated in a number of confer- 


®*This scheme was approved in December 1948 by the 
General Conference. 

‘In December 1948, UNESCO launched the book 
coupon scheme on an experimental basis with the sale of 
$100,000 worth of coupons to six countries and the dona- 
tion of $50,000 worth of coupons to ten countries. The ° 
countries involved other than those listed above were: 
Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Indonesia, Iran, Philip- 
pines and Poland. 
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ences on the subject. The first two issues of a 
Copyright Bulletin had been prepared, for publica- 
tion by UNESCO in November and December 
1948. 


f. OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Among its many other activities in the field of 
communications, UNESCO prepared in accordance 
with recommendations of the second General Con- 
ference: a survey of the production of cheap books, 
including information on trends and problems re- 
garding low-price book publishing; analyses and 
studies on obstacles to the free flow of educational, 
scientific and cultural material and on methods by 
which these might be overcome; a draft convention 
to facilitate the international circulation of visual 
and auditory materials, which was sent to Membets 
for comments;!? a volume of essays on the philo- 
sophical principles of human rights; and a biblio- 
graphy of ‘creative writing under Axis occupation. 
It also concluded a number of agreements with 
several international non-governmental organiza- 
tions for the preparation by these organizations of 
bibliographies, abstracts and surveys in the fields 
of science, philosophy, history and linguistics. 


3. Education 


UNESCO's functions in the field of education 
are to determine the most significant contributions 
that each country or region can make to educational 
practice; to find out the most pressing needs of its 
Member States; and to devise methods of bringing 
persons, ideas and materials from the educationally 
advanced areas in any field to areas asking for assist- 
ance. UNESCO considers that its main task in this 
field is to become an educational “exchange and 
mart”. 


a. FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


Methods developed by UNESCO to encourage 
and help Member States to establish a minimum 
fundamental education for all their people include 
the establishment of a “clearing house”, the pro- 
vision of field consultants and the initiation of 
experimental “pilot projects”. 

To fill the pressing need of Member States for 
interchange of technical information in funda- 
mental education, UNESCO set up a Clearing 
House during 1948. Data were gathered from a 
number of significant projects and experiments, 
partly bythe use of published sources or corre- 
spondence, partly through the visits of UNESCO 
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consultants and, when required, through spec 
surveys made by experts for the Clearing Hou 

UNESCO classified and analyzed the inforn 
tion gathered by all these means, and the Cleari 
House makes it available in the form of publi 
tions and technical advice. The publications _ 
clude periodicals, such as the Quarterly Bulletin 
Fundamental Education, or reports arising fre 
surveys made by experts. Documentation and ma 
rials are provided for international conferem 
and seminars, or for national bodies which % 
playing an important part in fundamental ec 
cation. 

Partly as a corollary to these activities, UNES( 
maintains a number of field consultants in func 
mental education, notably in China, East Afr 
and Latin America. In their travels, these offici 
fulfil a twofold function. They provide on t 
spot consultation and advice, and they send ba 
to UNESCO a considerable amount of informati 
on methods and materials used in fundamen 
education, at the same time defining the princi 
needs of their regions. 

In advocating that the problems of fundamen 
education should be approached in a systema 
and scientific way, UNESCO attaches importat 
to national pilot projects, which serve as cent 
of experimentation and focal points from whi 
fundamental education can expand to the surrour 
ing areas. 

One such pilot project was developed by t 
Government of Haiti in the Marbial Valley. T 
original planning for this projectwas done joil 
ly by UNESCO and the Haitian Government, a 
UNESCO participated actively in the work by « 
listing outside financial support and by providi 
some funds and the full-time services of a fie 
consultant. During 1948 a basic socio-econon 
survey of the valley was completed. A wide ran 
of fundamental education activities was begun, 
directed towards the improvement of living con 
tions. 

In China a similar scheme for the developme 
of a national pilot project was hampered by lo 
difficulties. In its place UNESCO initiated an € 
periment in the preparation of audio-visual teac 
ing materials in co-operation with the Chine 
Mass Education Movement. 

In other areas UNESCO field consultants ha 
advised governments and local authorities on ¢ 
possibilities of starting pilot projects. 

The results of experiments of this kind also pt 

“The convention was approved by the third session 


the General Conference in Beirut and will come in 
force when it has been signed by ten states. 
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le the UNESCO Clearing House with informa- 
n and materials, which can then be made avail- 
e to all Member States. 


EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS 


UNESCO’s educational missions are designed 
one means of assisting Member States which 
sh to improve their educational systems. At the 
juest of the Government of the Philippines, 
NESCO assigned a consultative mission to make 
urvey, beginning in February 1949, of adult and 
mentary education in that country. Afghanistan 
ed UNESCO to send a mission in the spring of 
49 to advise it on technical education and liter- 
r campaigns. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


UNESCO collects and disseminates information 

new techniques and methods in adult educa- 
n. In June 1949, it is to convene an Internation- 
Conference on Adult Education which will be 
ld in Denmark. A pamphlet entitled UNESCO 
1 Adult Education, outlining UNESCO's pro- 
im in this field, was published in 1948, and an 
ernational Directory on Adult Education was 
ing prepared with the assistance of UNESCO’s 
itional Commissions. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


As a result of an agreement with UNESCO, the 
ernational Bureau of Education is making in- 
tigations, at the request of UNESCO, into edu- 
ional practices in a number of countries. For 
ample, in 1948 UNESCO and the Bureau pub- 
ned jointly two reports, one on the Teaching of 
mndwriting and the other on School Psychologists. 
ese were considered at the Eleventh Internation- 
Conference on Public Education, convened by 
NESCO and the Bureau in the summer of 1948. 
vo other inquiries, one on the introduction to 
tural science in the primary school and the other 
the teaching of reading, were being made and 
orts were to be published during 1949. At the re- 
est of UNESCO, the Bureau in bringing up to 
¢ an inquiry made before the war on the pro- 
sional training of primary school teachers. 


UNIVERSITIES 


In August 1948, UNESCO convened, in col- 
oration with the Netherlands Government, a 


Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Uni- 
versities, which met at the University of Utrecht. 
It was attended by 118 participants and observers 
from 44 countries. 

The Conference discussed from many different 
viewpoints the problems facing universities in all 
parts of the world. The success of the discussions 
encouraged the Conference to elect an Interim 
Committee of ten members to be responsible for 
planning the next Universities’ Conference, to be 
held in 1950 or later, and for drafting a constitu- 
tion for an international association of universities. 

The Committee will also direct the work of an 
International Universities’ Bureau, which the Con- 
ference decided “should be established immediate- 
ly to act as a clearing house for information about 
the universities of the world”. 


f. EDUCATIONAL SEMINARS 


After July 1947, UNESCO experimented with a 
special type of international conference, in the form 
of a seminar. At these seminars, specialists select- 
ed by Member States were brought together to 
make an intensive study of specific educational 
problems; to use the study group method on an 
international level; to prepare materials for nation- 
al and international use; to draw up plans for action 
in the home countries of the participants; and to 
experience living in an international community. 

The first of these seminars was held at Sévres, 
near Paris, in July and August 1947. It was con- 
cerned with how best to help young people to 
take a world view rather than a nationalistic one. 

The three seminars held in July and August 
1948 dealt with more restricted subjects: one, 
meeting at Ashridge College, Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, was concerned with “The Education and 
Training of Teachers”; another, at Podebrady, 
Czechoslovakia, concentrated on “Childhood Edu- 
cation from 3-13 Years of Age”; and the third, 
on “Teaching About the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies”, held at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, Long Island, New York, was organ- 
ized in co-operation with the United Nations. All 
Member States of UNESCO were invited to send 
representatives to these seminars; Members of the 
United Nations which were not Members of 
UNESCO were also invited to the seminar on 
“Teaching About the United Nations and Its Spe- 
cialized Agencies”. As a result of these seminars 
the preparation of a number of pamphlets was 
undertaken for use in schools in different parts of 
the world. 
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g. EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


All UNESCO’s work is designed to contribute 
directly or indirectly to international understand- 
ing. UNESCO is patricularly concerned that school 
education should help pupils to become conscious 
of the ties which unite the peoples of the world 
and be ready to accept the obligations which an 
interdependent world imposes. 

UNESCO has encouraged teaching about the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies since, 
together, these form the greatest contemporary 
effort, on an international, governmental scale, to 
move towards a world society. A booklet includ- 
ing some suggestions for teaching programs on the 
United Nations in the schools of Member States, 
prepared in 1948 by UNESCO, was considered at 
the Eleventh International Conference on Public 
Education, convened jointly by UNESCO and the 
International Bureau of Education, and at the 
UNESCO seminar at Adelphi College, New York. 


b. IMPROVEMENT OF TEXTBOOKS AND 
‘TEACHING MATERIALS 


UNESCO has undertaken a long-term program 
for the improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials as aids to international understanding. 
Principles and criteria were drawn up and a model 
plan prepared to assist Member States to study and 
analyze their own textbooks. Specifications were 
drafted for a common study by Member States of 
the treatment in their textbooks of the agencies of 
international co-operation from 1918 to the pres- 
ent time. 


4. Cultural Interchange 


UNESCO's program of cultural interchange in- 
cluded activities in the fields of arts and letters, 
philosophy and humanities, and museums. 


a. ARTS AND LETTERS 


As a result of the efforts of UNESCO, an inde- 
pendent International Theatre Institute was es- 
tablished in June 1948 by a congress of Member 
States meeting in Prague, and several states set up 
national theatre centres. UNESCO has also made 
preliminary inquiries, in conjunction with existing 
international organizations in the field of music, 
for the establishment of an International Music 
Institute. 

In June 1947, UNESCO began to organize an 
International Pool of Literature to encourage the 


flow of published and unpublished material be- 
tween journals and reviews in different parts of the 
world. In response to communications proposing 
participation in the Pool which were sent to 332 
important literary reviews in Member States, 151 
replies had been received by September 1948, 136 
of them favorable. 

To encourage reproductions of works of art, 
UNESCO is preparing catalogues to inform insti- 
tutions and interested individuals throughout the 
world where fine color reproductions of particular 
phases and periods of art can be obtained and to 
encourage the publication of additional works to 
illustrate these periods and phases. As of Septem: 
ber 1948, catalogues were being prepared for pub: 
lication by the end of the year on European paint- 
ing from 1860 to the present time, Italian Renais- 
sance painting and Persian art. The Organization 
undertook negotiations with the Vatican for the 
production of 25 folios of the fresco paintings in 
the Vatican; with the Italian Government for the 
production of similar folios of ‘reproductions of 
Italian Renaissance paintings; with publishers in 
England to produce folios on Persian art; and with 
publishers in France who had indicated a desire 
to produce folios dealing with European painting 
from 1860 to the present time. UNESCO also 
prepared and distributed to Members a list of 
documentary films on visual art. 

In July 1948, UNESCO called together in Paris 
a committee of experts to consider the preparation 
of a general catalogue of world music, to include 
lists of music available in recorded form and sug: 
gestions for additional recordings. The committee 
recommended that a centre should be established to 
draw up a general index of classical Western music 
and that the possibility of establishing specialized 
catalogues of Eastern music and folk music in gen- 
etal should be considered. 

Following the resolution (60 (1))'™ of the 
General Assembly, recognizing that the translation 
of the classics into the languages of Members of 
the United Nations would promote understanding 
and peace among nations, UNESCO, at the request 
of the Economic and Social Council (resolution 
53 (IV) ),! collected and submitted to the Coun- 
cil in June 1948 data on objective methods of 
selecting great books, the needs of various cultural 
regions and suggestions for general assistance in 
translation, publication and distribution. As of 
September 21, 1948, UNESCO had received official 
lists of works suitable for translation from Aus- 


“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
p. 184. 
*1bid., p. 541. 
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a, Belgium, Canada and the United Kingdom, 
suggestions from the PEN Club and other or- 
izations. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HUMANITIES 

ound-table discussions, sponsored by UNESCO, 
e held in Amsterdam in August 1948 on the 
osophic basis of humanism, the basis of free- 
1, and the philosophic bases of the various con- 
s of democracy. Subsequently, the International 
itute of Philosophy, under the terms of its con- 
t with UNESCO, secured publication of ar- 
s on these subjects in special issues of leading 
osophic journals. 

1 consultation with a number of international 
‘governmental organizations, UNESCO drew 
in July 1948 a draft Constitution for the es- 
ishment of an International Council of As- 
ations for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 
Constitution was approved in September by 
gates of several of these organizations and the 
ncil will come into existence when five of the 
rested organizations have given their formal 
at. 


MUSEUMS 

he Organization works with museums, advis- 
them on exhibitions available for international 
ibution and suggesting the creation of ad- 
nal exhibitions which it feels would be in 
and. From July 1947 to September 1948, 
ESCO encouraged the international exchange 
exhibitions among Belgium, China, Cuba, 
ice, Mexico, Netherlands, and United States 
luding Hawaii). 

he first Biennial Conference of the Internation- 
jouncil of Museums, meeting at UNESCO 
se in June and July 1948, discussed ways in 
+h such institutions could assist UNESCO in 
ying Out its program of international under- 
ding and its other aims. 

O assist museums in developing on a world 
; the services which further the general aims 
INESCO, during 1948 the Organization began 
ishing the quarterly Museum, which replaces 
technical museographical journal Mowseion, 
1erly published by the International Institute 
ntellectual Co-operation. The first issue of 
ewm was published in July 1948. 


5. Human and Social Relations 


[TENSIONS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL 
JNDERSTANDING 


s its major task during the period covered in 


the field of human and social relations, UNESCO 
undertook studies and inquiries on tensions affect- 
ing international understanding. 

In developing this project, the Organization 
promotes inquiries into the distinctive character 
of various national cultures, ideals and legal sys- 
tems, with the aim of stimulating sympathy and 
mutual respect among nations. These inquiries are 
being made by arrangement with the International 
Studies Conference, four of whose experts began 
working in 1948 in France, Norway, Poland and 
Switzerland, preparing monographs for a series of 
booklets on “The Ways of Life” in these countries. 
By September 1948 national sections of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference had begun similar 
work in Brazil, Canada, Hungary and India. In- 
quities into the conceptions which people of one 
country entertain of their own and of other nations 
were undertaken at the request of UNESCO by 
public opinion institutes in Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, China, France, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
United Kingdom and United States. UNESCO 
also promoted inquities into modern techniques 
which have been developed in education, political 
science, philosophy and psychology for changing 
mental attitudes and for determining the processes 
and forces involved where human minds are in 
conflict. Memoranda were prepared for UNESCO 
by experts and institutions with practical experi- 
ence in this field. In July 1948, eight experts, 
representing different philosophies and nations, 
met at UNESCO House and prepared a series of 
reports on the influences which, throughout life, 
predispose towards international understanding on 
the one hand and aggressive nationalism on the 
other. 

In connection with this program, UNESCO has 
maintained close liaison with the newly organized 
World Federation for Mental Health, which met 
in London in August. 

UNESCO is also developing a closely related 
project on the philosophical analysis of current 
ideological conflicts. 


b. POLITICAL SCIENCE 


An international conference on Methods in Po- 
litical Science, sponsored by UNESCO, met in 
September 1948 at Unesco House. The confer- 
ence, attended by political scientists from Europe, 
North America and Asia, decided to create an In- 
ternational Political Science Association and set 
up a preparatory committee to draft a constitution. 
The Association is to encourage improvements in 
the study of political phenomena in all countries, 
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facilitate the exchange of information on develop- 
ments in political research, promote the organiza- 
tion of meetings and conferences, assist political 
scientists to obtain facilities for foreign research 
and develop internationally planned research. 


6. Natural Sciences 


a. HYLEAN AMAZON 


A conference convened by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to consider the establishment of an Inter- 
national Institute of the Hylean Amazon met in 
Belem do Para, Brazil, in August 1947. It set 
down the purposes of the Institute and requested 
UNESCO to make further suggestions as to its 
structure, functions and methods of financing. A 
convention establishing the Institute was later 
agreed upon by a conference which met in Iquitos, 
Peru, from April 30 to May 10, 1948, on the joint 
invitation of UNESCO and the Governments of 
Brazil and Peru. The Institute will come into be- 
ing on acceptance of the convention by five of the 
following founding nations: Bolivia, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, France, Italy, Netherlands, Peru, 
United States and Venezuela. In the meantime, 
an Interim Commission was set up, with head- 
quarters at Manaus, Brazil, to carry out preliminary 
work. The Institute, as provided by a financial 
protocol adopted by the conference, is to be fi- 
nanced by monetaty contributions from eight of 
the founding nations and contributions of equip- 
ment and material from France and Italy. 

When formally established, the Institute is to 
co-ordinate all research activities undertaken in the 
vast, almost unexplored region of the Hylean 
Amazon. It will collate all known data on the 
region.and stimulate and give practical aid to 
further exploration. Subjects to be studied include 
physiography, soil science, biology, zoology,. botany, 
anthropology, ethnology, agriculture and nutrition. 


b. RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Among its other activities in the field of natural 
sciences, UNESCO prepared a detailed report, at 
the request of the Economic and Social Council of 
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the United Nations, on the question of establishi 
international scientific research laboratories. 

On the recommendation of the second sessit 
of the General Conference, UNESCO organiz 
an International Conference on High Altitude R 
search Stations, which met at Interlaken, Swi 
land, from August 31 to September 3, 1948. T 


_ Conference agreed that if plans for research lab 


tories and observatories under the auspices of t 
United Nations were adopted, a high priori 
should be given to high altitude stations. In : 
meantime, the Conference made several suggestio 
for furthering such research, including the orgat 
zation of existing stations, and stations to be | 
tablished, into a network for the exchange of i 
formation. ~ -* 
. 
c. SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT . 
UNESCO is developing an information cent 
on scientific apparatus to answer inquiries on typ 
of apparatus available. It began the compilati 
of a series of inventories of basic scientific equi 
ment used in schools and universities for edut 
tional purposes, and experts in science teaching 
the hope of reaching international agreement | 
the minimum of scientific equipment necessary 
teach science at all educational levels. 


d. GRANTS-IN-AID 


Between April 1947 and September 21, 19 
UNESCO made grants totalling $489,304 to int 
national scientific and technological organizatio: 
unions and societies to further international ¢ 
operation in the field of pure science. Of d 
amount, $231,174 was given in 1948 to the Int 
national Council of Scientific Unions and its t 
federated Unions, and their seven subsidiary « 
ganizations. These grants-in-aid to the Inteft 
tional Council will, it is estimated, help in t 
realization of about 120 different projects, t 
meeting of about 450 scientists at about 50 int 
national scientific conferences, the publication 
some 40 reports, journals and other publicatio 
and the work of some 30 international scient 
services, laboratories and stockrooms. 
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F. BUDGET 


Contributions to the budget are made by Mem- 
ts of UNESCO according to the scale adopted 
- the administrative budget of the United Na- 
ns, with adjustments to provide for the differ- 
ce in membership of the two organizations. 


to make transfers within the budget. The estimat- 


‘ed distribution of funds for 1948, as decided by 


the General Conference, was as follows (in U. S. 
dollars) : 


The second session of the UNESCO General Conference and meetings $ 285,030 
nference, meeting in November and December _ Personnel Services ................. er 29708,527 
47, approved a budget in the amount of $7,682,- GommGnsSenvicesie sectecens esnenren suede eer 1,552,000 
7 to carty out UNESCO's program of activities Grants-in-Aid and Emergency Grants-in-Aid 617,080 
ring 1948, as against $6,000,000 approved by yaaa” | aint Bria: So dens Site pacancen RE igs 
Pircusconon to LO4ya Asin 19O47etheoirectot:) 99 7° 9 5 °° = id oe eae 
neral was authorized under certain conditions AL OTA TS Senet a eas eee he, See $7,682,637 
ANNEX I 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF UNESCO 


chanistan Egypt New Zealand 
gentina EI Salvador Norway 

stralia France Peru 

stria Greece Philippines 
igium Haiti Poland 

livia Honduras ” Saudi Arabia 
zil, Hungary Syria 

nada India Turkey 

ina Iran Union of South 
lombia Iraq Africa 

ba Italy United Kingdom 
>choslovakia Lebanon United States 
nmark Liberia Uruguay 
minican Luxembourg Venezuela 
Republic Mexico 

1ador Netherlands 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD™ 


5 constituted by the second session of the General 
Conference) 


Ronald E. Walker (Australia) 

Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan™ (India) 
Alf Sommerfelt (Norway) 

Stanislaw Arnold (Poland) 

Paulo Carneiro (Brazil) 

Benjamin Carrion™ (Ecuador) 

Chen Yuan (China) 

Victor Dore™ (Canada) 

Shafik Ghorbal Bey“ (Egypt) 

Resat Nuri Guntekin (Turkey) 
Manuel Martinez-Baez (Mexico) 

Sir John Maud (United Kingdom) 
Jan Opocensky™ (Czechoslovakia ) 

C. Parra-Perez (Venezuela) 
Alex Photiades (Greece) 
Pierre Auger (France) 
George D. Stoddard (United States ) 
Louis Verniers“ (Belgium) ’ 


OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


sirman: 


Ronald E. Walker (Australia) 


Vice-Chairmen: 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan” (India) 
Alf Sommerfelt (Norway) 


OFFICERS OF THE SECRETARIAT 


Director-General: 

Julian Huxley” (United Kingdom) 
Deputy Director-General: 

Walter H. C. Laves (United States) 
Assistant Directors-General: 

Jean Thomas (France) 

C. E. Beeby (New Zealand) 


HEADQUARTERS AND OTHER OFFICES 


HEADQUARTERS 
Address: 
Organisation des Nations Unies pour |’Education, 
la Science et la Culture i 
19 Avenue Kléber 


Paris 16°, France 
Telephone: Kléber 52-00 
Cable Address: UNESCO PARIS 


For members of the Executive Board prior to the 
second session of the General Conference, see Yearbook 
of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 712. 

“With the exception of Jan Opocensky and Benjamin 
Carrion, these members of the Board were re-elected for 
a regular three-year term of office by the third session of 
the General Conference. Count Stefano Jacini (Italy) was 
elected on December 1, 1948, to replace Dr. Opocensky 
and Dr. Guillermo Nannetti (Colombia) to replace Dr. 
Carrion. 

In March 1948, Roger Seydoux (France) was elected 
to fill, until the third session of the Conference, the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Pierre Auger. The 
third session elected M. Seydoux to complete the term of 
office of Professor Auger. 

"Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was elected Chairman 
of the Executive Board in December 1948, with C. Parra- 
Perez and Roger Seydoux as Vice-Chairmen. 

"The third session of the General Conference, meeting 
in November and December. 1948, appointed : Jaime 
Torres Bodet (Mexico) to succeed Julian Huxley as 
Director-General of UNESCO. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 


Address: United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 
405 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 3-1100 
Cable Address: UNESCORG NEW YORK 


UNESCO FIELD SCIENCE CO-OPERATION OFFICES 


Dr. L. Thuriaux 

UNESCO Science Co-operation Office 
33 Sh. el Qasr el Ali 

Cairo, Egypt 

Mr. J. Smid 

UNESCO Science Co-operation Office 
14 Wu Yee Lu 

Nanking, China 

Dr. A. Wolsky 

UNESCO Science Co-operation Office 
c/o Delhi University 

Delhi, India 


Dr. N. B. Cacciapuoti 

Centro de Cooperacion Cientifica Para America Latin 
Avenida Agraciada, 1875 

Montevideo, Uruguay 


ANNEX II | 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 


THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATIOD 


Article IV, paragraph 10, of the Constitutior 
effective December 1, 1947, the date it was amende 
by the General Conference, reads as follows: 


“The General Conference shall adopt its own rule 
of procedure. It shall at each session elect a presiden 
and other officers.” 


Prior to the approval of this amendment, Artic 
IV, paragraph 10, was as follows: 
“The General Conference shall, at each session, elec 


a President and other officers and adopt rules of pro 
cedure.” J 


STRUCTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


ASSEMBLY 


COUNCIL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 
AIR NAVIGATION COMMITTEE ON JOINT LEGAL 
COMMITTEE SUPPORT OF AIR COMMITTEE 
NAVIGATION SERVICES 


AIR TRANSPORT 
COMMITTEE 


Facilitation 
Statistics 


S E \€ R E T A R | Avene Uy 


DIVISIONS 


Aerodromes, Air Routes Meteorological 


and Ground Aids 
Operations Practices 


Accident Investigation 
Personnel Licensing 


Airworthiness 


Rules of Air and 


Communications Air Traffic Control 
COUNCIL 


-| SECRETARY GENERAL 
AIR TRANSPORT LEGAL 
BUREAU BUREAU 


Special Radio Technical Search and Rescue 


Aeronautical Maps and Charts 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUREAU 


UN Presentation 947.10 


AIR NAVIGATION 
BUREAU 
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IV. The International Civil Aviation Organization" 


A. ORIGIN 


Representatives of 52 states attending the In- 
national Civil Aviation Conference, which met 
Chicago from November 1 to December 7, 
44, at the invitation of the Government of the 
ited States, adopted a Convention providing for 
» establishment of the International Civil Avia- 
n Organization (ICAO).? The Conference also 
-w up an Interim Agreement providing for a 
visional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
n (PICAO) to operate until the formal estab- 
iment of the permanent Organization. PICAO 


came into being on June 6, 1945, after 26 states 
had adhered to the Interim Agreement. ICAO came 
formally into existence on April 4, 1947, 30 days 
after the Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion had been ratified by the required 26 states. The 
Convention superseded, as between contracting 
states, the provisions of two earlier agreements: 
the Paris Convention of 1919 establishing the In- 
ternational Commission for Air Navigation, and 
the Pan-American Convention on Commercial 
Aviation drawn up in Havana in 1928. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The Convention on International Civil Aviation, 
ording to its preamble, lays down “certain prin- 
les and arrangements in order that international 
il aviation may be developed in a safe and order- 
manner and that international air transport 
vices may be established on the basis of equality 
opportunity and operated soundly and economi- 


lye 
The aims and objectives of ICAO, as stated in 
ticle 44 of the Convention, are: 


. to develop the principles and techniques of inter- 
ional air navigation and to foster the planning and 
elopment of international air transport so as to: 


“(a) Insure the safe and orderly growth of inter- 
mational civil aviation throughout the world; 


“(b) Encourage the arts of aircraft design and 
yperation for peaceful purposes; 


“(c) Encourage the development of airways, air- 
sorts, and air navigation facilities for international 
‘ivil aviation; 

“(d) Meet the needs of the peoples of the world 
for safe, regular, efficient and economical air trans- 
ort; 


“(e) Prevent economic waste caused by unreason- 
able competition; 


“(f) Insure that the rights of contracting States 
are fully respected and that every contracting State 
has a fair opportunity to operate international air- 
lines; 

“(g) Avoid discrimination between contracting 
States; 


“(h) Promote safety of flight in international air 
navigation; 

“(i) Promote generally the development of all 
aspects of international civil aeronautics.’ 


*For further information concerning the origin and 
early activities of PICAO and ICAO, see Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 723-28. See also Basic 
Memorandum on the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, September 1, 1948; Report of the Council 
to the Assembly on the Activities of the Organization, 
June 1, 1947—March 1, 1948 (ICAO-A2-P/5), and 
Supplementary Report, March 1—May 31, 1948 (ICAO- 
A2_-P/17); ICAO Budget Estimates, 1948-49 (ICAO-— 
A2-AD/10); and the ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July 1947 
to September 1948, inclusive. See also Bibliography of 
this Yearbook, Appendix III. 

"The text of the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation is reproduced in the Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, pp. 728-40. 
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C. ORGANIZATION 


The governing bodies of ICAO are the Assembly 
and the Council. 

The Assembly, comprising representatives of 
Member States, is convened by the Council and 
meets annually. The Assembly determines its own 
rules of procedure and is responsible for the finan- 
cial arrangements of the Organization, including 
the approval of an annual budget. It examines and 
takes action on matters referred to it by the Coun- 
cil and may, at its discretion, refer to the Council 
specific matters for the consideration of the latter 
body. Finally, the Assembly deals with such other 
matters as come within the sphere of action of the 
Organization but are not specifically assigned to 
the Council. 

‘Each Member State is entitled to one vote in 
the Assembly. Decisions of the Assembly and the 
Council are made, with few exceptions, by a simple 
majority of the votes cast. Among the exceptions, 
the adoption by the Assembly of amendments to the 
Convention and the adoption by the Council of 
international standards and recommended practices 
regulating air navigation both require a two-thirds 
majority vote. 

Members may be admitted into the Organiza- 
tion, provided they are signatories to the Conven- 
tion, Members of the United Nations or allied 
states or states which remained neutral during the 
Second World War, by notifying adherence or de- 
positing an instrument of ratification of the Con- 
vention. Subject to the approval of the United 
Nations, ex-Axis states, to become Members of 
ICAO, require an affirmative four-fifths vote by the 
Assembly and the assent of any state invaded or 
attacked by the state seeking admission. 

The Council, which meets in virtually continu- 
ous session, is the executive body of the Organiza- 
tion and derives its powers and authority from 
the Assembly and from the Convention itself. It 
is composed of 21 Member States elected by the 
Assembly for a period of three years. In electing 
these States, the Assembly must give adequate 
representation to: (1) those Member States of 
major importance in air transport; (2) those 
Member States not otherwise included which make 
the largest contribution to the provision of facil- 
ities for international civil air navigation; and 
(3) those Member States not otherwise included 
whose election will ensure that all major geo- 
graphical areas of the world are represented. The 
Council creates standards for international air 


navigation and collects, examines and publish 
information concerning air navigation. It admini 
ters the finances of the Organization and carrit 
out the directives of the Assembly. It may condu 
research into all aspects of air transport and a 
navigation which are of international importance 
The Council is empowered by the Convention 1 
act as an arbiter between two or more Membe 
of ICAO in any dispute concerning the interpr 
tation or application of the Convention and i 
Annexes. The first Assembly further authorize 
the Council to act, when expressly requested by 2 
the parties concerned, as an arbitral body in ar 
dispute arising among Members relating to inte 
national civil aviation. 

Among other duties, the Council is charged wit 
providing for the establishment of subsidia 
bodies, and with supervising and co-ordinatin 
their work. Four main committees, on which a 
Members of ICAO may be represented, have bee 
established: the Air Navigation Committee,’ th 
Air Transport Committee,’ the Legal Committe 
and the Committee on ‘the Convention on Inte 
national Civil Aviation.® The Air Navigation Con 
mittee assigns its technical work to the followir 
divisions: Aerodromes, Air Routes and Group 
Aids; Accident Investigation; Airworthiness; Con 
munications; Special Radio Technical; Aeronaut 
cal Maps and Charts; Meteorology; Operatin 
Practices; Personnel Licensing; Rules of the A 
and Air Traffic Control; and Search and Rescu 
The Air Transport Committee is assisted by th 
Facilitation of Air Transport Division and tt 
Statistics Division. Two additional committee 
the Committee on Joint Support of Air Navigatic 
Services and the Finance Committee, are compose 
of representatives elected by the Council from i 
own members. 

The Council elects the President of the Count 
and appoints the Secretary-General of ICAO. TE 
President of the Council convenes and preside 
at meetings of the Council and acts as the Council 


®An Air Navigation Commission, composed of twelt 
members elected by the Council, and an Air Transpo 
Committee, composed of twelve representatives of Cout 
cil Member States and appointed by the Council, wi 
shortly replace the existing bodies. 

‘The Legal Committee, in which any Member Sta 
of the Organization may be represented, was establishe 
by the First Assembly (May 1947). 

The Committee on the Convention on Internation: 
Civil Aviation was abolished by Council action on O 
tober 20, 1948. 
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permanent representative. The Secretary-General 
is the chief executive officer of the Organization. 
He is responsible to the Council for carrying out 
duties assigned to him by that body. 

The Organization maintains five offices in the 
field to deal with the regional aspects of interna- 
ional civil aviation, particularly with air naviga- 
ion problems. The supervisory headquarters of 
hese offices, with which is combined the North 
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American Office, is attached to ICAO headquarters 
in Montreal. This office maintains liaison with 
Member nations in North America and is also 
responsible for the administration and co-ordina- 
tion of the other four offices: the European and 
African Office in Paris; the South American Office 
in Lima, Peru; the Middle East Office in Cairo, 
Egypt; and the Far East and Pacific Office in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


During its period of operation, from August 15, 
1945, until the formal establishment of ICAO on 
April 4, 1947, the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization secured concerted action 
from its Members to provide and maintain the 
facilities and services necessary for air transport 
across national borders. Much of the work in- 
volved the drafting of recommendations for Rec- 
ymmended Standards, Practices and Procedures 
lesigned to ensure the safety, regularity and effi- 
ciency of international air transport. PICAO invited 
ts 50 Member States to adopt these recommenda- 
ions pending the establishment by the permanent 
Irganization of International Standards® and Rec- 
ymmended Practices.’ 

With the co-operation of its Members, PICAO 
evolved a pattern for meteorological services, traf- 
ic control, communications, radio beacons and 


ranges, search and rescue organizations and other, 


facilities. required for safe international flight. It 
began the preparation, continued by ICAO, of a 
draft multilateral agreement on the exchange of 
commercial rights in international civil air trans- 
port. 

In view of the need for meteorological informa- 
tion from strategic points in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, PICAO called a conference of those states 
whose airlines were interested in flying across the 
North Atlantic. The Conference met in London 
in September 1946, and resulted in an agreement 
by ten states to maintain thirteen weather stations 
at specified locations in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
The establishment of a Loran (long-range naviga- 
tion aid) station at Vik, Iceland, was planned by 
PICAO and completed after the permanent Or- 
ganization came into being. This station, financed 
by six Member States of the Organization, includ- 
ing Iceland, assists aircraft in flying across the 
North Atlantic. 

PICAO, and later ICAO, held regional air navi- 


gation meetings to examine the air navigation re- 
quirements and to specify particular procedures to 
be followed in each region of the world in which a 
particular type of flying operation predominates. 
There are ten such regions: the North Atlantic, 
European-Mediterranean, Caribbean, Middle East, 
South Pacific, South American, South Atlantic, 
South-East Asia, North. Pacific, African-Indian 
Ocean. Six regional air navigation meetings, the 
first for the North Atlantic in Dublin in March 
1946, had been held prior to July 1, 1947. 

An Agreement establishing the relationship be- 
tween the United Nations and ICAO came into 
force on May 13, 1947, with its approval by the 
Assembly of ICAO.$ The Agreement, negotiated 
by PICAO, had previously been approved by the 
United Nations General Assembly on December 
14, 1946, with the proviso that Franco Spain be 
debarred from membership in ICAO. To comply 
with this proviso, the ICAO Assembly approved 
an amendment to the Chicago Convention which, 
when it comes into force, will effect the expulsion 
of Spain from membership in the Organization.® 


“By definition of the first Assembly of ICAO, a stand- 
ard is “any specification for physical characteristics, con- 
figuration, material, performance, personnel or proced- 
ure, the uniform application of which is recognized as 
necessary for the safety or regularity of international air 
navigation and to which Member States will conform in 
accordance with the Chicago Convention; in the event 
of impossibility of compliance, notification to the Coun- 
cil is compulsory under Article 38 of the Convention’. 

“A recommended practice, by definition of the first 
Assembly, is “any specification for physical character- 
istics, configuration, material, performance, personnel or 
procedure, the uniform application of which is recognized 
as desirable in the interest of safety, regularity or effi- 
ciency of international air navigation, and to which 
Member States will endeavor to conform in accordance 
with the Convention”. 

°The text of the Agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the. International Civil Aviation Organization 
is reproduced in the Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 741-45. 

"See p. 863. 
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E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 1947 TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


During this period, ICAO was engaged in imple- 
menting the recommendations of its first Assembly 
held in Montreal from May 6 to 27, 1947, and in 
completing the administrative organization of the 
agency. The second session of the Assembly, 
which met in Geneva from June 1 to 21, 1948, 
reviewed the work of the Organization to that 
date and planned the activities to be undertaken 
in the future. 

The Assembly voted to admit two new Mem- 
bers into the Organization, Austria and Finland, 
subject to their adherence to the Convention, and, 
in the case of Finland, subject also to favorable 
action by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations.1° 

The ICAO Assembly recommended that the 
Council establish as soon as possible the Air Navi- 
gation Commission and the Air Transport Com- 
mittee provided for by the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation, or recommend appropriate 
amendments to the Convention. It decided that the 
existing Air Navigation and Air Transport Com- 
mittees should continue to function until the new 
bodies were ready to assume their respective 
functions. 

Following negotiations undertaken between 
ICAO and the United Nations during 1947 and 
1948, a Supplementary Agreement to the Agree- 
ment of May 13, 1947, establishing the relation- 
ship between the two Organizations, was drafted. 
The Supplementary Agreement, covering the use 
of the United Nations laissez-passer by ICAO 
officials, was approved by the second session of the 
ICAO Assembly." 

The ICAO Assembly decided that its third ses- 
sion, to be held in. 1949, should cover, as far as 
possible, only regular administrative and financial 
items. It further decided that the 1950 session of 
the Assembly should start the work of revising the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation. 

Activities of the Organization in the air naviga- 
tion, air transport, and legal fields since July 1, 
1947, are summarized below. 


1. Air Navigation Questions 


One of the most important activities of ICAO 
in the technical field was the review by the Air 
Navigation Committee of PICAO Recommenda- 
tions for Standards, Practices and Procedures with 


a view to the adoption by the Council of inter- 
national standards and recommended practices to 
regulate civil aviation in Member States. As of 
September 21, 1948, five sets of standards and 
recommended practices had been approved by the 
Council. Each standard, after approval by the 
Council, comes into effect in all the territories of 
ICAO’s Member States provided a majority of the 
Members have not notified their disapproval by a 
specified date. If a state does not wish to put a 
standard into effect in its territory, it must notify 
ICAO of the differences between its own civil avia- 
tion practices and those established by the inter: 
national standard. The Council in turn must notify 
all other Members of ICAO of these differences 
In the case of recommended practices, notification 
of non-compliance is unnecessary, as they come 
into force only as recommendations desirable fot 
the safety or regularity of international air naviga 
tion. The following standards and recommendec 
practices, adopted by the Council in April 1948 
were to come into force, as annexes to the Conven. 
tion,!? on the dates indicated: 

1. May 1, 1949: Personnel Licensing, which lays 
down the technical requirements and experience neces: 
sary for pilots and air crews flying on international 
routes; 

2. January 1, 1949; Rules of the Air, relating tc 
the flight and manoeuvre of aircraft; 

3. January 1, 1949: Meteorological Codes, whic 
specifies the various agreed systems used for the trans. 
mission of meteorological information; J 

4. March 1, 1949: Aeronautical Charts, which pro- 
vides detailed specifications for the production of all 


_ types of maps and charts required in international fly- 


ing; 

5. January 1, 1949: Dimensional Units to be used in 
Air-Ground Communications, providing for progressive 
measures to eliminate the confusion caused by the use ol 
both metric and foot-pound-second units in air-ground 
communications. 


Additional Standards and Recommended Prac. 
tices under review at the close of the period here 
surveyed include those relating to Operation of 
Aircraft in Scheduled International Air Services 
Aircraft Nationality and Registration Marks, Air. 


“Austria’s request for membership in ICAO had al 
ready been approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and the application of Finland was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on November 18, 1948. 

“This Agreement came into force on December 11. 
1948, with its approval by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

“Copies of these annexes may be secured from the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 


vorthiness, Telecommunications and Radio Aids 
9 Navigation, Aerodromes and Ground Aids, Air 
“raffic Control and Meteorological Services to In- 
ernational Air Navigation. 

On the request of the first Assembly, the Council 
s conducting a study on the trend of aircraft de- 
ign and airline operation to determine their effect 
in runway dimensions, with a view to limiting the 
ost of runway construction. The second Assembly 
astructed the Council to continue this study on 
he limitation of runway requirements and asked 
Aember States to provide the necessary informa- 
ion. 

The second session of the Assembly further re- 
uested the Council to study a number of other 
roblems dealing with technical matters. The Coun- 
il was asked to consider the clarification of Article 
3 of the Convention, which deals with the recog- 
ution by all other Member States of certificates of 
irworthiness and competency. of airmen issued in 
ny Member State. The Council was to draft an 
mendment to this Article, if it thought necessary, 
of presentation to the fourth Assembly. Similarly, 
1¢ Council was to draft an amendment to Article 
9 in order to simplify the present procedures, 
yhich require Member States to enumerate on 
ettificates and licenses the shortcomings of any 
irctaft or personnel failing to meet an interna- 
onal standard in force. The Council was also asked 
) make recommendations to the 1950 Assembly 
yx the retention, deletion or amendment of Ar- 
cle 41, which exempts aircraft whose prototypes 
re submitted for national certification within three 
eats after the adoption of a pertinent international 
andard of airworthiness from the application of 
le provisions of that standard. 

After considering the difficulties arising from 
uses in which airmen of one nation, while in flight, 
teak the laws or regulations of another state, the 
ssembly instructed the Council to establish new 
rocedures for the reporting of individual cases 


f alleged breaches of, or non-compliance with, ° 


ational aeronautical regulations. 


REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATION MEETINGS 


From July 1, 1947, to September 21, 1948, 
SAO held the following regional air navigation 
leetings: for the South Atlantic in Rio de Janeiro 
‘om July 15 to 31, 1947; for the European-Medi- 
rranean (second meeting) in Paris from May 

to 17, 1948; for the North Atlantic (second 
eeting) in Paris from May 18 to May 31, 1948; 
ud for the North Pacific in Seattle from July 13 
) July 29, 1948. A regional air navigation meet- 


} The International Civil Aviation Organization 
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ing for the South-East Asia region, in New Delhi, 
was scheduled to open on November 23, 1948. 
The South American Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting, convened in Lima on June 17, 1947, 
lasted until July 7, 1947. The work of those meet- 
ings followed the pattern set by PICAO. The air 
navigation requirements for each region and the 
existing facilities were reviewed, and particular 
procedures for air navigation services were speci- 
fied for each region. Procedures and Supplemen- 
tary Procedures recommended by the South Ameri- 
can and South Atlantic meetings, for example, 
were introduced in those regions on April 15, 1948. 

A manual of air navigation for the use of airmen 
in the North Atlantic Region was published in 
English and French, and sections of a manual for 
the European-Mediterranean Region were issued 
on the basis of recommendations made by meet- 
ings in those regions in 1946. The manuals contain 
the air navigation procedures peculiar to the region 
and other information essential for international 
flight, such as details of facilities concerned with 
communications, meteorology, air traffic control, 
and search and rescue, together with appropriate 
charts. ICAO manuals are kept up to date through 
a bi-monthly amendment service. ICAO was con- 
sidering, as of September 1948, the practicability 
of publishing similar manuals for the other naviga- 
tion regions. 


2. Air Transport Questions 


One of the main efforts of the Organization in 
the field of air transport was directed toward the 
development of a multilateral agreement on the 
exchange of commercial rights in international 
civil air transport. The complete sovereignty of 
each state over the air space above its territory is 
recognized by the Chicago Convention, and no 
scheduled foreign airline service may be operated 
over or into the territory of any state without 
special permission from that state. As recom- 
mended by the first session of the ICAO Assembly, 
a special commission met in Geneva from Novem- 
ber 4 to 28, 1947, for the purpose of drawing up 
a multilateral agreement to replace various bi- 
lateral agreements which now regulate these com- 
mercial rights. Representatives of 33 states attend- 
ing the meeting reached a substantial measure of 
agreement on such important matters as capacity 
of aircraft, rates for passenger and freight, pro- 
hibited practices and the settlement of disputes. 
However, on certain important issues, particularly 
the granting of so-called “fifth freedom” rights, by 
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which one nation’s airlines are permitted to carry 
traffic between the territories of two other nations, 
national views varied too widely to permit the 
preparation of a generally acceptable text. 

The second session of the Assembly requested 
the Council to suggest what further action might 
be taken to complete the task, begun at the Chi- 
cago Conference in 1944, of securing a multilateral 
agreement. 

The Organization secured much simplification 
of government regulations relating to customs, im- 
migration and public health as these regulations 
apply to international air transport. As a result, a 
number of Member Governments subsequently set 
up joint committees to simplify border crossings. 
ICAO reported that Members had also substantially 
implemented the recommendations of its Facilita- 
tion Division for standardized clearance procedures 
designed to reduce the amount of paper work re- 
quired of airline operators at customs airports. This 
resulted in a considerable reduction of the time 
taken in passenger handling at international air- 
ports. 

The second Assembly asked Member States to 
extend freedom of admission into their territory to 
certain categories of aircraft on non-scheduled 
flights, as specified in the Chicago Convention. 

With the object of reducing undue economic 
burdens on international air transport, the Council 
began studies concerning insurance requirements 
and concerning double taxation and the taxation of 
fuel and equipment used outside the jurisdiction of 
the state imposing the taxes. The Assembly, in 
June 1948, requested the Council to determine 
the need for an international legal convention to 
cover all phases of insurance of international air 
transport risks. 

The Council also began a study of charges for 
airports and air navigation services to enable states 
to work towards a uniform policy. The Assembly, 
in June 1948, asked the Council to consider, in 
studying this problem, the costs of airports and all 
types of air navigation services for international 
civil aviation, including telecommunications, radio, 
air traffic control and meteorological services, and 
to formulate recommendations for the guidance of 
contracting states with regard to the principles on 
which providers of these services may derive rev- 
enue therefrom. 

At the request of the first session of the Assem- 
bly, the Council undertook a study on the organiza- 
tion and operation of international air transport, 
including joint ownership and operation of inter- 
national air services. This study, prepared from 
information received by Members concerning their 
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plans and present practices in this field, was to 
completed and circulated to governments by t 
end of 1949. In connection with the study, t 
Council was instructed by the second session 
the Assembly to formulate and circulate to Me 
bers its views on the legal, economic and admin 
trative problems related to the application of t 
provisions of the Convention covering national 
of aircraft operated by international operatt 
agencies. i 

ICAO undertook a study of the costs and chang 
for international airmail, requested by the twel: 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union, which n 
in Paris in July 1947. The study was sent to ICA( 
Member States for comments. 

Under the terms of the Convention, ICAO 
charged with collecting, analyzing and publishi 
statistical information related to international av 
tion services. The Organization is now responsi 
for all the air transport statistics being collected 
the international field. This includes the publi 
tion of material concerning the costs of operat 
and particulars of subsidies paid to airlines ¢ 
of public funds. ICAO has available from its Me 
ber States information covering the great major 
of the international air services of the world. Sv 
air transport statistics are published by ICAO i1 
periodical, the Statistical Summary, the first editi 
of which was issued in April 1948. 


3. Financial and Technical Assistance 


On several occasions, ICAO found it necessary 
arrange for the maintenance of air transport, na 
gation and meteorological facilities required — 
the safé, regular, efficient and economical operati 
of aircraft flying over sparsely populated regi 
or regions of uncertain sovereignty. Through agt 
ments sponsored by ICAO, Member States wh 
airlines use the facilities were asked to supply 
financial support or technical assistance to opet 
such facilities. As a result of the agreement c 
cluded in 1946 among ten Member States for 
maintenance of thirteen weather stations in 
North Atlantic, the following stations were in | 
eration as at September 21, 1948: 


Belgium and the Netherlands 1 jointl 
Canada and the United States 1 jointh 
France 1 
Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom 1 jointl 
United Kingdom 2 
United States 2 


The network was to be completed in 1949, w 
the maintenance of five additional weather stati 
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signed to the United States. These stations were 
heduled to go into operation on the following 
utes, respectively: September 29, 1948, and Janu- 
y 9, February 26, May 5 and June 10, 1949. 
Each station requires two or three ships for main- 
nance. In lieu of maintaining stations, Ireland 
mtributes £5,000 annually and Portugal £1,000 
inually toward the upkeep of the network. 
Although the ocean weather stations were spe- 
fically charged with supplying meteorological in- 
rmation, they were also designed to provide 
vigation aids, communications facilities, and 
arch and rescue facilities throughout the North 
tlantic, region. Their use for search and rescue 
as illustrated by the rescue of 69 passengers and 
e crew from the United States flying boat Ber- 
wa Sky Oueen, which was forced down in the 
orth Atlantic in October 1947. The United 
ates Coast Guard cutter Bibb, which effected the 
scue, was stationed about 500 miles east of the 
ast of Newfoundland as part of this international 
ain of weather ships. Another rescue took place 
1 January 11, 1948, when the United Kingdom 
ip Weather Recorder saved the 28-man crew of 
Norwegian freighter foundering 30 miles off the 
est coast of Scotland. A third rescue took place 
1 September 17, 1948, when the Bibb saved 40 
en and a dog from a Portuguese fishing schooner 
undering 300 miles southwest of Newfoundland. 
The network of ocean weather stations also 
fords substantive incidental benefits to shipping, 
the fishing industry, to agriculture and to other 
yn-aVviation activities dependent upon weather 
recasts for their planning. 

Ocean weather observation stations are operated 
so in the North Pacific. As of September 21, 
)48, three stations were being operated by the 
nited States. The question of a complete net- 
ork of stations in the North Pacific under an 
ternational agreement was under consideration by 
e Organization. 

An agreement concluded on September 16, 1948, 
tween ICAO and the Government ‘of Iceland 
‘ovides for the international financing of air navi- 
ition facilities located in Iceland by ten Member 
ates in proportion to the use by their airlines 
the facilities provided. These air navigation 
cilities include weather reporting and forecasting 
ations, area traffic control and telecommunica- 
on networks. Iceland is to be reimbursed for the 
penses incurred in maintaining these services 
om 1946 through 1948, and is to contribute, 
ith the following nine States, toward the expenses 
ising, beginning in 1949: Belgium, Canada, Den- 
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mark, France, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United 
Kingdom and United States. The expenses were 
apportioned among these Member States at an Ice- 
landic Conference held by ICAO in Geneva in 
June 1948. 


4, Legal Questions 


The principal achievement of ICAO in the legal 
field was the adoption by the Assembly, in June 
1948, of a Convention on the international recog- 
nition of rights in aircraft. This Convention deals, 
among other things, with mortgage rights; it is 
designed to simplify aircraft financing and thereby 
to facilitate the introduction of new equipment on 
the world’s airlines. A draft text of the Convention 
had previously been approved and referred to the 
Assembly by ICAO’s Legal Committee, which met 
in Brussels from September 10 to 25, 1947. Prior 
to this meeting, legal experts had for nearly twenty 
years failed to reach agreement on the aspects of 
aircraft financing covered in this Convention. The 
Convention was opened for signature by the As- 
sembly on June 19, 1948. As of September 21, 
twenty states had signed. 

Other legal matters under active consideration 
by the Organization include the liability of the air 


‘carrier to passengers, liability for damages caused 


by aircraft to persons and property on the surface, 
assistance to and salvage of aircraft, aerial collisions 
and aviation insurance. 


5. Publications 


Publications compiled and issued by ICAO, in 
addition to the regional manuals and the Statistical 
Summary mentioned above, include records of 
meetings and recommendations; reports of ICAO 
divisional meetings; Procedures for Air Naviga- 
tion Services; minutes and documents of the first 
and second sessions of the Legal Committee; 
minutes and documents of the Legal Commission 
of the second Assembly; the ICAO Monthly Bul- 
letin, issued in English, French and Spanish; 
monthly lists and a Consolidated List of Agree- 
ments and Contracts Filed, with supplements every 
six months; and ICAO Circulars, each of which 
covers a technical aviation study. The secretariat 
compiles national aviation laws and regulations 
for publication. It prepared, to assist the ICAO 
Legal Committee in its work, studies on the pro- 
gressive development of international air law. These 
studies include: General Notes on Aviation In- 
surance; General Notes on Compulsory Insurance 
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in Air Transport; Practices of States concerning 
Insurance and Guarantees required of Air Carriers; 
Defences Available to Insurers under National 
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Legislation, Regulations, Jurisprudence and Con 
ventions on Private International Air Law; an 
lists of definitions of terms used in aviation. 


F. BUDGET 


The budget of the Organization for the fiscal 
year 1947-48, as approved by the first session of 
the ICAO Assembly, was $2,600,000 (Canadian) .18 
At its second session, held in Geneva from June 1 
to 21, 1948, the Assembly decided to make its 
fiscal year coincident with the calendar year, in 
conformity with the budgetary practice of the 
United Nations. 


The Assembly approved a budget in the amount 
of $1,339,882 (Canadian) to cover the expenses 
of the Organization for the period July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1948, and $2,649,685 (Canadian) for 
the new fiscal year 1949. It decided that these 
amounts should be appropriated as follows (in 
Canadian dollars) : 


July 1 to January 1 to 
December December 
31, 1948 31, 1949 
IMeCtneS an Fa $ 121,380 $ 102,100 
The Secretariat 951,302 1,960,085 
Generali Senvicees.. ce toe 192,800 455,100 
HonIDMeN’ bake eee 14,900 88,400 
Other Budgetary Provisions . 25,000 50,000 
$1,305,382 $2,655,685 
Less Casual Revenue ........... 15,500 31,000 
TOTAL, GENERAL 
BIND) 220) ee $1,289,882 $2,624,685 
Joint Support Emergency 
Pyinde,. 6° fe) ag. Ses ee 25,000 
Working Capital Fund........ 25,000 25,000 
TOTAL BUDGET .. $1,339,882 $2,649,685 


In apportioning the expenses of the Organiza- 
tion among Member States, the Assembly takes 
into consideration: 

(a) their relative capacity to pay, 

(b) their relative interest in international civil 
aviation, and 


(c) the war damage suffered by them. 


I: follows the principle that in no case should 
contributions fall below a minimum or exceed a 
maximum percentage of the total budget. The sec- 
ond Assembly with the agreement of the states con- 


cerned, fixed the scale of contributions for th 
above budgets in units as follows: 


SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


July 1 to December 31, 1948, and 
January 1 to December 31, 1949 


Dominican Republic, Haiti, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Austria 9522. aie... y 


Afghanistan, El Salvador, Guatemala, Iceland, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Transjordan ...........-.....--. 


Bolivia, Ethiopia, Iraq, Philippines, Siam,* Ceylon.. 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Venezuela........................ 
Chile, Denmark, Ireland .....c...<c.:2-c0se.ectss--sc ere 
Egypt, Poland,, Portugal o5 2 e.csecgtp-o-sees caesar 
Mexico, Union of South Africa...................- 
Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey............ 
India 
Australia, Brazil, Netherlands..................:c::::00000 1 


AP SOM | 5.) coc cae teed meee eae So 1 
Chita. seg fersaxcchaaratane ents oalens bAeereek acon han 1 
Canada, France (6.sssocse.: 250.52 peessoncsadep omens 1 
United! Kingdon. 2... eee se 
United. States. cco. cecscccccnces cane odindoee eee teast 5 
305y 
Finland} 22220.. 22 eee 


Between sessions of the Assembly, the Counci 
on the recommendation of its Finance Committe 
fixes the amount of contribution of any new Mem 
ber brought into the Organization during tha 
period, and the Council may increase the budge 
of the Organization to the extent of that contri 
bution. 


For details of this budget, see Yearbook of the Uni 
ed Nations, 1946-47, p. 727. 

“The value of one unit during the period July 1 t 
December 31, 1948, was approximately $4,400 (Cans 
dian (based on 30414 units divided into $1,339,882) 
The value of one unit during the period January 1 t 
December 31, 1949, was approximately $8,673 (Cané 
dian) (based on 30514 units divided into $2,649,685) 

*The contribution of Siam for the fiscal period July 
to December 31, 1948, was fixed at one unit. 

+The contribution of Finland to the budget of th 
Organization was not to become due until Finland ha 
become a Member of ICAO. See p. 858. 
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ANNEX I 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 
MEMBERS OF ICAO” 


‘ghanistan Ethiopia Pakistan 
gentina France Paraguay” 
istralia Greece Peru 

lgium Guatemala Philippines 
livia*® Haiti Poland™® 

azil Iceland Portugal 

rma India Siam 

nada Iraq Spain” 

ylon Ireland Sweden 

ile Italy Switzerland 
ina Liberia Transjordan”® 
lombia Luxembourg Turkey 
echoslovakia Mexico Union of South 
nmark Netherlands Africa 
minican Rep. New Zealand United Kingdom 
ypt Nicaragua” United States 
Salvador Norway Venezuela 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


pentina Czechoslovakia Netherlands 

stralia Egypt Peru 

(gium France Portugal 

nada India Sweden 

izil Iraq Turkey 

ile Ireland United Kingdom 

ina Mexico United States 
OFFICERS 


sident of the Council: 

Edward Warner (United States) 
retary-General of ICAO: 

Albert Roper (France) 
buty Secretary-General; 

A. R. McComb (Australia) 


HEADQUARTERS 


dress: International Civil Aviation Organization 
1017 Dominion Square Building 
Montreal, Canada 

ephone: Montreal—Plateau 6141 

le Address: ICAO MONTREAL 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


lress: ICAO Representative 
European-African Office 
60 bis Avenue d’Iéna 
Paris 16°, France 

le Address: IJCAOREP PARIS 


tress: ICAO Representative 
South American Office 
Apartado 680 
Lima, Peru 


le Address: ICAOREP LIMA 


ress: ICAO Representative 
Middle East Office 
10 Sharia Lotfallah 
Apartment 7 
Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt 

le Address: 1CAOREP CAIRO 
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Address: ICAO Representative 
Far East and Pacific Office 
522 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne, Australia 

Cable Address: JCAOREP MELBOURNE 


ANNEX II 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONVENTION ON INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION 


The proposed amendment to the Conyention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation approved by the first session of the 
ICAO Assembly will come into force, in accordance with 
Article 94 of the Convention, upon ratification by at least 
two thirds of the Members of the Organization. As of 
September 21, 1948, the following Members had ratified 
the proposed amendment: Afghanistan, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, India, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan and United Kingdom. The text of the 
proposed amendment is as follows: 


“Article 93 bis 


“(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of Articles 91, 
92 and 93 above, 


“(1) A State whose government the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations has recommended be 
debarred from membership in international agencies 
established by or brought into relationship with the 
United Nations shall automatically cease to be a 
member of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation; 

“(2) A State which has ‘been expelled from mem- 
bership in the United Nations shall automatically 
cease to be a member of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization unless the General Assembly of 
the United Nations attaches to its act of expulsion a 
recommendation to the contrary. 


“(b) A State which ceases to be a member of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization as a result of 
the provisions of paragraph (a) above may, after ap- 

* proval by the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
be re-admitted to the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization upon application and upon approval by a 
majority of the Council. 


“(c) Members of the Organization which are sus- 
pended from the exercise of the rights and privileges 
of membership in the United Nations shall, upon the 
request of the latter, be suspended from the rights and 
privileges of membership in this Organization.” 


Pp became a Member of ICAO on September 26, 
1948. 

*TIn accordance with the terms of Article 62 of the Con- “ 
vention, which provides that the Assembly may suspend 
the voting power in the Assembly and Council of any 
Member which fails to discharge, within a reasonable 
period, its financial obligations to the Organization, the 
second Assembly of ICAO suspended the voting privileges 
of these States until they pay in full their outstanding 
contributions due on June 30, 1947. 

“Spain will cease to be a Member of ICAO when the 
een to the Convention, Article 93 bis, comes into 
orce. 

*The ratification of Ceylon was received by ICAO on 
December 9, 1948. 


V. the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development’ 


A. ORIGIN 


The Articles of Agreement establishing the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment were drawn up by the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, which met at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, from July 1 to 


22, 1944, at the invitation of President Frankl 
D. Roosevelt. The Bank came into existence < 
December 27, 1945, when the Articles of Agre 
ment had been signed on behalf of 28 gover 
ments.” 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes of the Bank, as stated in Article I 
of its Articles of Agreement, are: 


“(i) To assist in the reconstruction and development 
of territories of members by facilitating the investment 
of capital for productive purposes, including the restora- 
tion of economies destroyed or disrupted by war, the 
reconversion of productive facilities to peacetime needs 
and the encouragement of the development of productive 
facilities and resources in less developed countries. 

“(ii) To promote private foreign investment by means 
of guarantees or participations in loans and other in- 
vestments made by private investors; and when private 
capital is not available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing, on suitable condi- 
tions, finance for productive purposes out of its own 
capital, funds raised by it and its other resources. 

“(iii) To promote the long-range balanced growth of 
international trade and the maintenance of equilibrium in 
balances of payments by encouraging international invest- 
ment for the development of the productive resources of 
members, thereby assisting in raising productivity, the 
standard of living and conditions of labor in their terri- 
tories. 

“(iv) To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it 


in relation to international loans through other channe 
so that the more useful and urgent projects, large at 
small alike, will be dealt with first. 

“(v) To conduct its operations with due regard to t 
effect of international investment on business conditio 
in the territories of members and, in the immediate po: 
war years, to assist in bringing about a smooth transitic¢ 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy.” 


The Bank may lend funds directly, either fro 
its capital funds or from funds which it borroy 
in the investment markets. It may guarantee loa 
made by others, or it may participate in such loan 
The Bank may make, guarantee, or participate | 
loans to Member countries directly, or to any « 
their political sub-divisions, or to private busine 
enterprises in the territories of Members. Whe 
the Member Government in whose territory tl 
project is located is not itself the borrower, th 
Member Government, its central bank or som 
comparable agency acceptable to the Bank mu 
guarantee the loan. 


C. ORGANIZATION 


The administrative organization of the Interna- 
tional Bank consists of a Board of Governors, a 
Board of Executive Directors, a President and a 
staff. 

All powers of the Bank are vested in the Board 
of Governors, which consists of one Governor and 
one alternate appointed by each Member. The 
Board of Governors meets annually; additional 


meetings are held if required. The Board of Gor 
ernors has delegated most of its powers to th 


‘For information on early activities, see Yearbook « 
the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 747-54. See also tk 
second and third annual reports of the Bank to the Boat 
of Governors, and the Bank’s report to the United N: 
tions (E/803). See also Bibliography of this Yearboo, 
Appendix III. 

"For text of Articles of Agreement of the Bank, se 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 754-6 
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xecutive Directors. As required by Article V of 
he Articles of Agreement, the Board of Governors 
as retained the power to: 


“(i) Admit new members and determine the condi- 
ions of their admission; 


“(ii) Increase or decrease the capital stock; 
“(iii) Suspend a member; 


“(iv) Decide appeals from the interpretations of this 
igreement given by the Executive Directors; 


“(v) Make arrangements to cooperate with other 
iternational organizations (other than informal arrange- 
ients of a temporary and administrative character) ; 


“(vi) Decide to suspend permanently the operations 
f the Bank and to distribute its assets; 


“(vii) Determine the distribution of the net income 
f the Bank.” 


A new Member may be admitted to the Bank 
y approval of a majority of the voting power of 
1e Board of Governors, provided that it accepts 
1e conditions laid down by the Board and that it 
rst becomes a Member of the International Mon- 
aty Fund. If a Member ceases to be a Member 
f the Fund, it will automatically cease after a 
eriod of three months to be a Member of the 
ank, unless the Bank by three fourths of the voting 
ower decides to allow it to remain a Member. 


Each Member of the Bank has 23@ votes plus 
ne additional vote for each share of stock held. 
ach Governor casts all votes allotted to that Mem- 
er State which he represents; a quorum of the 
oard of Governors consists of a majority of the 
fembers, exercising at least two thirds of the 
ting power. 


There are fourteen* Executive Directors, each 
f whom has an alternate. Five of the Executive 


Directors ate appointed by the five Members having 
the largest number of shares, and nine are elected 
by the Governors of the remaining Members. The 
Executive Directors meet normally once a week 
at the Bank’s headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Each appointed Executive Director has the same 
number of votes as the country that appointed him, 
and each elected Executive Director has the same 
total number of votes as the countries that elected 
him. The votes of each Executive Director must 
be cast as a unit. 


Decisions of the Bank are made by a simple 
majority vote, except as otherwise provided by the 
Articles of Agreement. 


The President is the chief executive officer of 
the Bank and is elected by the Executive Directors. 
He is ex officio Chairman of the Executive Direc- 
tors, without vote except in case of a tie. The 
President is responsible for the conduct of the 
business of the Bank and for the organization, 
appointment and dismissal of its officers and staff. 
A loan is made only after the amount and terms 
and conditions of the loan have been recommended 
by the President to the Executive Directors and his 
recommendations have been approved by them. 


In addition to the general organization of the 
Bank outlined above, an Advisory Council has 
been appointed in accordance with the Articles 
of Agreement. The Advisory Council consists of 
ten persons of various nationalities selected by the 
Board of Governors and representing banking, 
commerce, industry, labor, agriculture, science, eco- 
nomics and other activities. The Council meets 
once a year and advises the Bank on matters of 
general policy. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


Following the formal establishment of the Bank 

n December 27, 1945, the Board of Governors 
eld its inaugural meeting at Savannah, Georgia, 
1 March 1946. The meeting was mainly con- 
rned with organizational and administrative mat- 
rs. It established the headquarters of the Bank 
| Washington, D. C. The Bank officially began 
erations on June 25, 1946, by decision of the 
xecutive Directors. The first annual meeting of 
ie Board of Governors was held in Washington, 
. C., from September 27 to October 3, 1946. 


Loan operations of the Bank began on May 9, 
1947, with a loan of $250,000,000 to Crédit Na- 
tional, a semi-public French company. The loan, 
guaranteed by the French Government, was to 
meet the cost of importing equipment and material 
for the reconstruction and modernization of in- 
dustry. 


‘Originally the Bank had twelve Executive Directors. 
The number of Executive Directors was fixed perma- 
nently at fourteen by the third annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors held in Washington, D. C., from 
September 27 to October 1, 1948. © 
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E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 


During this period the Board of Governors of 
the Bank held its second annual meeting in Lon- 
don from September 11 to 17, 1947. The third 
annual meeting was to convene in Washington, 
D. C., on September 27, 1948. 

Among the decisions of the London meeting 
was its approval, on September 16, 1947, of a draft 
agreement to establish the Bank’s relationship with 
the United Nations. The agreement came into 
force on November 15, 1947, when it was approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations.* 

The second annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors approved Finland’s application for mem- 
bership. Australia’s application for membership 
was approved by a vote of the Board of Governors 
without a meeting on March 31, 1948. 


1. Loan Operations 


During the period from July 1, 1947, to Septem- 
ber 21, 1948, the Bank approved loans aggregating 
$275,000,000 to the following countries for the 
purposes indicated: 

The Netherlands was granted $195,000,000 on 
August 7, 1947, to finance reconstruction of pro- 
ductive facilities in the Netherlands homeland. 
On May 25, 1948, a supplemental loan agreement 
was entered into providing for a new loan of 
17,000,000 Swiss francs (equivalent of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000) and a cancellation of an equal 
portion of the original loan. This transaction en- 
abled the Bank to utilize the Swiss francs acquired 
for this purpose through the sale of bonds to the 
Bank for International Settlements (see below). 

Denmark was granted $40,000,000 on August 
22, 1947, to assist Danish economic recovery by 
financing the import, during 1947 and 1948, of 
essential capital goods and raw materials. The 
loan constitutes approximately nine per cent of 
Danish net capital expenditures estimated for 
1947-48; the bulk of the reconstruction effort de- 
pends upon private enterprise and private financing. 

Luxembourg was granted $12,000,000 on August 
28, 1947, to finance the purchase of equipment for 
the Luxembourg steel industry and of rolling stock 
for its railways. Since some of the proposed ex- 
penditures under this loan were to be in Belgian 
francs, the Bank loaned a portion of the currency 
made available for lending purposes by Belgium 
(see below). 
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1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


Two loans totalling $16,000,000 to instrumen- 
talities of the Chilean Government were approved 
on March 25, 1948. Both loans were to be guaran- 
teed by the Chilean Government. The first loan, 
$13,500,000, was granted to Corporacién de 
Fomento de la Produccién (Fomento), created by 
the Chilean Government to promote Chilean eco- 
nomic development, and Empresa Nacional de Elec- 
tricidad, S.A. (Endesa), a subsidiary of Fomento 
engaged in generating and distributing electric 
energy. The loan was to provide foreign exchange 
for the construction of additional hydroelectric 
plants and related transmission lines, for the 
installation of additional generating units in 
existing plants and for the installation of pumping 
equipment for irrigation. The second loan, of 
$2,500,000, was granted to Fomento for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery to further a Chi- 
lean agricultural program designed to decrease the 
cost of production by increased mechanization of 
agricultural equipment and to increase the amount 
of land available for agricultural production by 
bringing into cultivation areas now covered by 
forest, turning pasture land into crop land and 
shortening fe time required for harvesting in 
certain areas. 

Six loans totalling $12,000,000, guaranteed by 
the Netherlands Government, were granted on 
July 29, 1948, to four Dutch shipping companies 
to finance the entire purchase price of six merchant 
vessels, each costing $2,000,000. The Rotterdam- 
Lloyd Line and the Nederland Line each purchased 
two ships, and the Holland-America Line and the 
United Netherlands Navigation Company each 
purchased one ship. On August 6, 1948, the Bank 
sold at par and accrued interest, with its guarantee, 
to a group of ten United States banks a block of 
$8,100,000 of serial mortgage notes received by 
the Bank from the Dutch shipping companies un- 
der this loan. Notes covering the balance of the 
principal amount of the loan, amounting to 


"The text of the Agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is reproduced on pp. 873-74. 

“Early in 1949 the Bank made additional loans ag- 
gregating $109,100,000. On January 6, 1949, it granted 
two loans totalling $34,100,000 to agencies of the Mexi- 
can Government for electric power development in 
Mexico; the loans are guaranteed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. On January 27, 1949, the Bank granted a loan of 
$75,000,000 to the Brazilian Traction, Light & Power 
Company, Ltd., for expansion of hydroelectric power 
facilities and telephone installations in Brazil; the loan is 
guaranteed by the United States of Brazil. 
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900,000, were retained in the Bank’s portfolio. 
Each borrower must pay to the Bank interest 


1 commission on each loan, on terms decided by 


: Bank. 
As of September 21, 1948, a total of approxi- 


tely $488,000,000 had been disbursed under the 


n agreements. This included the entire amount 
the loans to France (granted in May 1947), the 
therlands and the Dutch shipping companies, 
proximately $23,000,000 under the loan to Den- 
rk and $8,000,000 under the loan to Luxem- 
urg. 

Under the Articles of Agreement (Section 5 (b) 
Article III) the Bank is required to “make ar- 
1gements to ensure that the proceeds of any loan 
- used only for the purposes for which the loan 
s granted, with due attention to considerations 
economy and efficiency and without regard to 
litical or other non-economic influences or con- 
etations’. When a loan is granted, the goods 
d services to be purchased with the proceeds of 
> loan are determined by agreement between the 
nk and the borrower, and the Bank makes dis- 
fsements only when it is satisfied that the funds 
bursed are to be used for agreed transactions. 
e Bank has established procedures whereby it 
sps informed of the goods and services pur- 
ised with the proceeds of its loans, the suppliers 
such goods and services and the destination to 
lich the goods are sent. This forms the basis of 
> Bank’s subsequent investigation of the end use 
which the goods are put. The checking of the 
J use is generally carried out in the borrowing 
intty by field representatives of the Bank. 

Some of the principal categories of supplies and 
nipment to which the proceeds of the Bank’s 
ns have been applied illustrate the sectors of the 
fopean economy in which the Bank’s activities 
ve made themselves felt. 

French Loan—Tankers, general cargo vessels, 
et barges, tugs and lightships; transport aircraft 
1 spare engines; locomotives and parts for the 
istruction and repair of locomotives and freight 
s; equipment for a continuous strip steel mill, 
- automobile and truck manufacture, for oil 
lling and for agriculture; earth-moving equip- 
nt; fuel; industrial materials, principally steel 
yducts, copper and cotton. 

Dutch Loan—Ships; equipment for the ship- 
ilding, metal and textile industries; fuel; feeding 
ins and cakes; fertilizer; industrial materials, 
ncipally steel products for the shipbuilding and 
)d-processing industries. 

Danish Loan —Agricultural, textile and chem- 
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ical equipment; rolling-mill steel products; copper 
and fibres. 

Luxembourg Loan—Equipment for a steel roll- 
ing-mill; locomotives and other railway rolling 
stock. 

In its third annual report to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the Bank stated that the loans it granted 
to these four European countries during 1947, 
while providing only a partial solution to Europe’s 
problems, helped to prevent a disastrous drop in 
production and possible economic collapse by per- 
mitting the borrowing countries to sustain for a 
time the necessary volume of essential imports. The 
report further explained that the Bank’s European 
operations for the next few years would necessarily 
be conditioned by developments in connection 
with the European Recovery Program. The report 
stated that there was a real need for Bank financing 
in Europe in addition to the financial assistance 
made available through ERP. 

In other areas of the world there was a definite 
increase in the Bank’s activities. The third annual 
report stated that the problems of the Bank’s under- 
developed Member countries were increasingly 
occupying the major portion of its attention and, 
in the long run, would undoubtedly constitute the 
Bank’s primary concern. 

In addition to the loans already granted, the 
Bank had under consideration, as of September 
21, 1948, projects in over twenty Member coun- 
tries. Discussions were in various stages, ranging 
from exploratory talks to detailed negotiations. 
Projects under discussion covered a great variety 
of fields—power development, the construction of 
transportation and communication facilities, irri- 
gation and other agricultural projects, migration 
programs, mining and industrial development and 
others. 


2. Technical Assistance 


An increasingly important activity of the Bank 
is that of providing or helping a Member to secure 
technical assistance to formulate a sound, over-all 
development program and methods of caftying 
it out. 

The Bank has undertaken, upon request, broad 
investigations of conditions in under-developed 
Member countries. These investigations have pro- 
vided the basis for general conclusions as to a 
particular country’s development needs and possi- 
bilities, the principal obstacles to development and 
the internal measures required to overcome those 
obstacles. 
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The Bank has sent technical missions to some 
thirteen Member countries in Latin America, Eu- 
rope and the Middle and Far East, and similar 
missions were planned for the near future. 

These missions have enabled the Bank to keep 
itself informed at first hand of economic and finan- 
cial developments in Member countries and to 
establish close contact with officials concerned with 
economic and financial affairs in those countries. 
The countries have in turn received the benefit of 
assistance of expert officials of the Bank. The Bank 
has also recommended, upon request, qualified in- 
dependent experts to advise Member countries in 
such fields as agriculture, engineering, finance and 
taxation. 


3. Resources of the Bank and 
Borrowing Operations 


The authorized capital of-the Bank is $10,000,- 
000,000. This capital stock is divided into shares 
of $100,000 each, available for subscription only 
to Members and transferable only to the Bank. 
The amounts of the subscriptions of the original 
Members of the Bank were agreed on at the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference and are set forth in Sched- 
ule A of the Articles of Agreement of the Bank. 
The amounts of the subscriptions of subsequent 
Members, and of increases, if any, in the subscrip- 
tions of original Members, are determined by the 
Bank. Owing to increases in the subscriptions of 
a number of Members and the admission of new 
Members to the Bank, the subscribed capital has 
increased from $8,024,500,000 as of June 30, 1947, 
to $8,336,000,000, as of September 21, 1948. The 
Bank is authorized to call only twenty per cent of 
the subscribed capital to serve as working funds; 
the remaining 80 per cent of the subscription of 
each Member is subject to call only if needed ‘to 
meet the obligations of the Bank for funds bor- 
rowed or on loans guaranteed by it. 

Of the twenty per cent paid in to the Bank, two 
per cent, payable in gold or United States dollars, 
is freely available for use in the Bank’s operations. 
The remaining eighteen per cent, payable in the 
currency of the subscribing Member, can be used 
for lending purposes only with the consent of the 
country whose currency is involved. The Bank, as 
of September 21, 1948, has received permission 
from the United States Government to use for 
lending purposes the entire amount of its paid-in 
capital, and from the Belgian Government to lend 
Belgian francs up to the equivalent of $2,000,000 
out of the Belgian paid-in capital. 
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Loanable resources in excess of the amount madi 
available by Members must be obtained from 
sale of securities to private investors; the majo 
part of the Bank’s lending funds is to be obtaines 
in this manner. 

The Bank began its borrowing operations ‘ 
July 1947, when two bond issues dated July 15 
1947, consisting of $100,000,000 Ten Year 2VA% 
Bonds and $150,000,000 Twenty-five Year 3% 
Bonds were sold at par and accrued interest t 
private investors on the United States market 
These bonds were offered through more than 1,70 
securities dealers. The bonds were bought by 
banks, insurance companies, fraternal, charitabl 
and educational institutions, corporations, trus 
funds, investment trusts and individuals. Bond 
were sold to purchasers in all 48 states of th 
United States, the District of Columbia, Hawai 
and Puerto Rico and small amounts of bonds wet 


"also purchased, through dealers in the United States 


by a number of investors in France, Belgium, Italy 
Switzerland, Canada, Argentina, Panama and Cuba 

Another borrowing operation, the Bank’s fits 
borrowing of a currency other than United State 
dollars, was the sale on June -1, 1948, of an issu 
of 214% Swiss Franc Serial Bonds of 1948 in at 
aggregate principal amount of 17,000,000 france 
(equivalent of approximately $4,000,000). Th 
entire issue was purchased for investment by thi 
Bank for International Settlements at par and ac 
crued interest. The bonds are dated April 1, 1948 
and mature in 1953 and 1954. 

From the time it began operations until Septem 
ber 21, 1948, the Bank has had a total of approx! 
mately $994,800,000 available for lending. Ex 
pressed in round numbers in terms of United State 
dollars, these funds consist of: 


Two-per-cent portion of subscriptions of 


all Members paid in gold or U.S. dollars $161,800,00 
Eighteen-per-cent paid-in portion of sub- 
scription of the United States...................... 571,500,00 


Part of eighteen-per-cent portion of sub- 


scription of Belgium paid in local currency 2,000,001 
Proceeds of two bond issues in the United 
Statestcatecctort ie ieee eee eee 250,000,00' 
Sales of Swiss Franc Bonds to the B.1.S. 4,000,001 
Net available funds from operations to 
September:21, 11948) eeias.cccncie cceeecemeates 5,500,00 
TOTAL $994,800,001 


After deducting loan commitments discusse 
above (and making allowance for the sale of th 
mortgage notes evidencing part of the Dutch ship 
ping loans), the Bank, as of September 21, 1948 
had available ‘for further loans approximatel 


478,000,000. Although the Bank will not need 
) borrow until a substantial portion of these funds 
; committed to approved loans, it stated, in its 
uird annual report to the Board of Governors, its 
itention of considering all opportunities of in- 
reasing its loanable resources by obtaining the 
onsent of Members to the use of their paid-in 
apital, by selling the Bank’s securities in countries 
ther than the United States, and by selling securi- 
es out of the Bank’s loan portfolio with or without 
1¢ Bank’s guarantee. Several projects of this nature 
ere under consideration as of September 21, 1948. 
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4. Publications 


Publications during the period under review in- 
cluded the Bank’s second and third annual reports 
and a general booklet, Questions and Answers 
About the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, describing the Bank’s purposes, 
organization and operations. 

Apart from confidential studies undertaken in 
connection with individual loan discussions, the 
Bank has prepared and made available to the United 
Nations since July 1, 1947, a number of economic 
studies. 


F. ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 


As reflected in the Statement of Income and 
xpenses reproduced below, the Bank’s operations 
uring the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, resulted 
1 an excess of income over expenses of $4,094,652 
exclusive of loan commissions ctedited to the 
secial reserve). The excess was sufficient to cover 
1¢ deficit accumulated in prior years ($125,158 
; of June 30, 1946, and an additional $938,647 
3 of June 30, 1947) and to provide a net profit of 
3,030,847 as of June 30, 1948. In addition to this 
et profit, $3,084,930 was set aside ($33,452 of this 
mount during the period ended June 30, 1947) 
1 the special reserve to be kept available for meet- 
1g Obligations of the Bank created by borrowing 
t guaranteeing loans. This represents the amount 
f commissions paid to the Bank by its borrowers 
ad required under Article IV, Section 6, of the 
tticles of Agreement to be set aside as a special 
serve. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For the Twelve Months Ended 
June 30, 1948 


(Expressed in United States Currency) 


INCOME 
\terest earned on invest- 
Ment Securities .............:... $ 3,593,623 
come from loans: 
METECHESER Pe A nistesok ses dcks 9,917,304 
Commitment charges ........ 2,136,027 
EGMMISSIONS .o. 52, ca--e0eerens 3,051,478 
BREE INCOLNE (a. esk.ecsess2c10s0- 5,546 
$18,703,978 
educt: amount equivalent to 
commissions appropriated 
to Special Reserve ........ 3,051,478 


TOTAL INCOME $15,652,500 


EXPENSES 
Operating Expenses: 

Salaries and wages............ $ 2,238,580 
Provision for taxes on 

SAlatiCsmemmte: jue coneaat ae 253,540 
Pravel’ (liv: so PT eeeteH 447,981 
Rents and utility services 377,046 
Communication services... 88,956 
Furniture and equipment. 89,365 
Publications, printing and 

|opbutelivated | Sal aaa neers tere 87,641 
Supplies: 2. .se. neces. 65,233 
Contribution to staff benefits: 

Staff Retirement Plan... 301,516 

Other See eres ; 10,471 
Handling, storage of gold.. 25,662 
Miscellaneous expenses .... 62,891 

TOTAL OPERATING 

EXPENSES) eases $ 4,048,882 

Interest on bonds .............. 6,232,963 
Bond registration and 

issuance expenses .......... 1,276,003 $11,557,848 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
EXD BIN SE Sig peau cc ctsieenctaecare estan. $ 4,094,652 
An administrative budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, was approved by the Executive 
Directors. The main details are as follows: 


Rarsonalesenvicese ye eek k erases tee eee eee $2,804,424 
itary el Muh s Mie ctenek teh 4d Orci bs Meese tar act tea em 284,600 
Rent, utility service, building alterations ...... 314,800 
Supplies and equipment ..............:ceseeeeneee 119,500 
Books andiptinting c.st4-...e enone ee 95,800 
Communication service ........ meee ents Oe 105,000 
Contribution to staff benefits .................000. 297,500 
Other expenses 17,100 
Contingencies 100,000 


TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES ..... $4,138,724 


Office of Executive Directors .............::::0000 449,800 

Annual Meeting, Board of Governors 
and Advisory GOuncili/9..ie..stearetota piers 88,000 
cn ATE BINS ES meant ad meee ere $4,676,524 
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ANNEX I: MEMBERS, SUBSCRIPTIONS AND VOTING POWER 
(As of September 21, 1948) . 

Votinc PowER SuBScRIP’NS VotTiInGc PowER SusBscRIP’N 
MEMBER Number Per cent Amount (in Number Per cent Amount (i 
of of Millions of of 0. Millions of 
COUNTRIES Votes! Total U.S. dollars) Votess Total U.S. dollags 
4,250 4.47 400.0 
ca ieee 586 62 33.6 
2.63 225.0 310 35 6.0 
34 7.0 2,050 2.16 180.0 
Ley 105.0 295 Zk 45 
3.68 325.0 350 3y. 10.0 
63 35.0 900 ao) 65.0 
6.57 600.0 3,000 3.16 275.0 
63 35.0 258 ¢/ 8 
28 2.0 750 -/2) 50.0 
63 35.0 252 .26 2 
1.58 125.0 264 28 14 
98 68.0 425 A5 1735 
Dominican Republic... 270 28 2.0 Philippines... 400 42 15.0 
Ecuador een 282 30 32. Poland 1,500 1.58 125.0 
32 53.3 Syria....... 315 33 6.5 
DF 1.0 Turkey... ee 680 efit 43.0 
29 3.0 Union of South Africa.. 1,250 1.31 100.0 
66 33.0 United Kingdom.......... 13,250 13.93 1,300.0 
5.78 525.0 United States......... 32,000 33.65 3,175.0 
53 25.0  Uruguay......... 355 oy 10.5 
Guatemala... 270 28 2.0 Venezuela 355 3h 10.5 
Honduras.........0.c0c00.: 260 27 4.9 Yugoslavia... 650 .68 40.0 
iceland aes 260 27 LO LO LAT seers 95,110 100.00 8,336.0 


Governor 

J. B. Chifley 

Georg Zimmerman 

Gaston Eyskens 

Hector Ormachea Zalles 
Francisco Alves dos Santos-Filho 
D. C. Abbott 

Arturo Maschke 
Yun-Wu Wang 

Emilio Toro 

Julio Pena 

Guillermo Belt 

Leopold Chmela 

Carl Valdemar Bramsnaes 
Jesus Maria Troncoso 
Augusto Dillon 

Ahmed Zaki Saad 
Catalino Herrera 

George A. Blowers 
Sakari Tuomioja 

René Mayer 

Athanase Sbarounis 
Manuel Noriega Morales 
Julian R. Caceres 

Jon Arnason 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh 
A. H. Ebtehaj 

Ahmed Izzet Mohammed 
Donato Menichella 
Charles Malik 

Pierre Dupong 

Antonio Carillo Flores 

P. Lieftinck 

J. Jestis Sanchez Roiz 
Gunnar Jahn 

Octavio Vallarino 


ANNEX II: BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


Alternate 

N. J. O. Makin 

Assen Hartenau 
Maurice Frére 

Jaime Gutiérrez Guerra 
Edgard de Mello 

R. B. Bryce 

Fernando Illanes 

T. L. Soong 

Diego Mejia 

Angel Coronas-Guardia 
Miguel A. Riva 
Bohumil Sucharda 
Hakon Jespersen 
Ambrosio Alvarez Aybar 
Pedro L. Nunez 

Ahmed Selim 

Manuel Melendez-Valle 
(Vacant) 

Ralf Torngren 

Pierre Mendés-France 
Grigorios Zarifopoulos 
Leonidas Acevedo 
Jorge Fidel Duron 
Thor Thors 

N. Sundaresan 
Mochartaf Naficy 

Amin Mumayiz 
Giorgio Cigliana-Piazza 
Georges Hakim 
Hugues Le Gallais 
Luciano Wiechers 

M. W. Holtrop 
Alejandro Montiel Arguello 
Ole Colbjoernsen 
Aquilino Vallarino 


Member Country 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 

China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 

Tran 

Iraq 

Italy 
Lebanon 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
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vernor 

in Plate 

‘los Montero Bernales 
quin M. Elizalde 
nstanty Dabrowski 
z el-Khouri 

rullah Esat Sumer 
H. de Kock 
Stafford Cripps 

in W. Snyder 

los Quijano 

los A. D’ Ascoli 
ren Blagojevic 


ecutive Director 


gene R. Black 
Gordon Munro 
en-Ting Shen 
ger Hoppenot 
Sundaresan 


X/. Beyen (Netherlands) 


inz de Voghel (Belgium) 


stor Moller (Chile) 


on Baranski (Poland) 


is Machado (Cuba) 


aham F. Towers (Canada) 


Varvaressos (Greece) 


stantino Bresciani-Turroni (Italy) 


G. McFarlane (Australia) 


®At its third annual meeting, September 27 to October 
1948, the Board of Governors elected nine Directors 


Alternate 

Ruben Benitez 

José Barreda Moller 
Miguel Cuaderno 
Janusz Zoltowski 
Husni A. Sawwaf 
Nahit Alpar 

J. E. Holloway 

Sir Gordon Munro 
William L. Clayton 
Nilo Berchesi 
Hector Santaella 
Dragoslav Avramovic 


Alternate 


John S. Hooker 
(Vacant) 
Kuo-Hwa Yu 
Emmanuel Lamy 
B. K. Madan 


W. Koster (Netherlands) 


Thomas Basyn (Belgium) 


Fernando Illanes (Chile) 


Mihailo Kolovic (Yugoslavia) 


Joaquin Meyer (Cuba) 


J. F. Parkinson (Canada) 


F. Noury-Esfandiary (Iran) 


Francesco Giordani (Italy) 


Roland Wilson (Australia) 


Member Country 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 
Poland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


ANNEX III: EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS & 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


Appointed by: 
United States 
United Kingdom 
China 

France 

India 

Elected by: 


{ Netherlands 
| Union of South Africa 
Belgium 
Norway 
Luxembourg 
Iceland 


Brazil 
Chile 
Philippines 
Bolivia 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Paraguay 
Panama 


{ Czechoslovakia 
Poland 

| Yugoslavia 

{ Mexico 

| Cuba 

| Peru 

| Uruguay 

4} Ecuador 

Dominican Republic 

El Salvador 

Honduras 

| Nicaragua 

Canada 

Egypt 

Greece 

| Iran 

| Iraq 

Ethiopia 


( Italy 
Denmark 
| 


Turkey 
Colombia 
| Venezuela 
Australia 
| Syria 
| Lebanon 
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and Alternates to replace the elective Executive Directors 
and Alternates. 
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ANNEX IV 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


Name Field of 
Interest 
Arthur Salter (United Kingdom) General 
(Chairman) 
Pedro G. Beltran (Peru) Agriculture 
Edward E. Brown (United States) Banking 
R. D. Harkness (Canada) Industry 
Herbert Hoover (United States ) Commerce 
Léon Jouhaux (France) Labor 
Michal Kalecki (Poland) Economics 
C. VY. Raman (India) Science 
Lionel C. Robbins (United Kingdom) Economics 
S. K. A. Sze (China) General 
ANNEX V 


OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 


(As of September 21, 1948) 

President: 

John J. McCloy (United States) 
Vice-President: 

Robert L. Garner (United States) 
General Counsel: p 

Chester A. McLain (United States ) 
Secretary: 

M. M. Mendels (Canada) 
Treasurer: 

D. Crena de Iongh (Netherlands) 
Loan Director: 

William A. B. Iliff (United Kingdom) 
Economic Director: 

Léonard B. Rist (France) 
Director of Marketing: 

E. F. Dunstan (United States) 
Director of Public Relations: 

Drew Dudley (United States ) 
Director of Administration: 

Chauncey G-’Parker (United States ) 
Assistant to the Vice-President: 

Richard H. Demuth (United States ) 


HEADQUARTERS 


Address: International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
1818 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
Telephone: Executive 6360 
Cable Address: INTBAFRAD WASHINGTON 


ANNEX VI 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Article I 


GENERAL 


1. This agreement, which is entered into by the 
United Nations pursuant to the provisions of Article 63 
of its Charter, and by the International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development (hereinafter called the 
pursuant to the provisions of section 8 (a) of article 
of its Articles of Agreement, is intended to define 
terms on which the United Nations and the Bank 
be brought into relationship. 

2. The Bank is a specialized agency established 
agreement among its member Governments and havi 
wide international responsibilities, as defined in © 
Articles of Agreement, in economic and related 
within the meaning of Article 57 of the Charter of t 
United Nations. By reason of the nature of its int 
national responsibilities and the terms of its Articles 
Agreement, the Bank is, and is required to function 
an independent international organization. J 

3. The United Nations and the Bank are subject. 
certain necessary limitations for the safeguarding of cc 
fidential material furnished to them by their members 
others, and nothing in this agreement shall be constru 
to require either of them to furnish any information t 
furnishing of which would, in its judgment, constit 
a violation of the confidence of any of its members 
anyone from whom it shall have received such inform 
tion, or which would otherwise interfere with the ordet 
conduct of its operations. 


Article II 


RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 


1. Representatives of the United Nations shall 
entitled to attend, and to participate without vote | 
meetings of the Board of Governors of the Bank. Re 
resentatives of the United Nations shall be invited 
participate without vote in meetings especially called 
the Bank for the particular purpose of considering t 
United Nations point of view in matters of concern 
the United Nations. 

2. Representatives of the Bank shall be entitled 
attend meetings of the General Assembly of the Unit 
Nations for purposes of consultation. 

3. Representatives of the Bank shall be entitled 
attend, and to participate without vote in, meetings 
the committees of the General Assembly, meetings 
the Economic and Social Council, of the Trusteesh 
Council and of their respective subsidiary bodies, deali 
with matters in which the Bank has an interest. 

4. Sufficient advance notice of these meetings a 
their agenda shall be given so that, in consultatic 
arrangements can be made for adequate representatior 


Article III 


PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS ¢ 


In preparing the agenda for meetings of the Board 
Governors, the Bank will give due consideration to t 
inclusion in the agenda of items proposed by the Unit 
Nations. Similarly, the Council and its commissions a! 
the Trusteeship Council will give due consideration 
the inclusion in their agenda of items proposed by t 
Bank. 


Article IV 


CONSULTATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. The United Nations and the Bank shall consult’ 
gether and exchange views on matters of mutual intere 
2. Neither organization, nor any of their subsidis 
bodies, will present any formal recommendations to 1 
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ther without reasonable prior consultation with regard 
hereto. Any formal recommendations made by either 
rganization after such consultation will be considered 
s soon as possible by the appropriate organ of the other. 

3. The United Nations recognizes that the action to 
e taken by the Bank on any loan is a matter to be 
letermined by the independent exercise of the Bank’s 
wn judgment in accordance with the Bank’s Articles of 
\greement. The United Nations recognizes, therefore, 
hat it would be sound policy to refrain from making 
ecommendations to the Bank with respect to particular 
oans Or with respect to terms or conditions of financing 
y the Bank. The Bank recognizes that the United 
Nations and its organs may appropriately make recom- 
nendations with respect to the technical aspects of 
econstruction or development plans, programmes or 
rojects. 


Article V 
@ EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 
The United Nations and the Bank will, to the fullest 
xtent practicable and subject to paragraph 3 of article I, 
frange for the current exchange of information and 
ublications of mutual interest, and the furnishing of 
pecial reports and studies upon request. 


Article VI 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


1. The Bank takes note of the obligation assumed, 
inder paragraph 2 of Article 48 of the United Nations 
Jharter, by such of its members as are also Members of 
he United Nations, to carry out the decisions of the 
curity Council through their action in the appropriate 
pecialized agencies of which they are members, and 
vill, in the conduct of its activities, have due regard for 
lecisions of the Security Council under Articles 41 and 
2 of the United Nations Charter. 

2. The Bank agrees to assist the Security Council by 
urnishing to it information in accordance with the 
yrovisions of article V of this agreement. 


Article VII 
ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Bank agrees to co-operate with the Trusteeship 
Jouncil in the carrying out of its functions by furnishing 
nformation and technical assistance upon request and in 
uch other similar ways as may be consistent with the 
\rticles of Agreement of the Bank. 


Article VIII 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The General Assembly of the United Nations hereby 
uthorizes the Bank to request advisory opinions of the 
nternational Court of Justice on any legal questions 
fising within the scope of the Bank’s activities other 
han questions relating to the relationship between the 
Jank and the United Nations or any specialized agency. 
Whenever the Bank shall request the Court for an 
dvisory opinion, the Bank will inform the Economic 
nd Social Council of the request. 


Article IX. 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 


1. In the interests of efficiency and for the purpose of 
reducing the burden on national governments and other 
organizations, the United Nations and the Bank agree to 
co-operate in eliminating unnecessary duplication in the 
collection, analysis, publication and dissemination of 
statistical information. 

2. The Bank recognizes the United Nations as the 
central agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization and improvement of statistics serving the 
general purposes of international organizations, without 
prejudice to the right of the Bank to concern itself with 
any statistics so far as they may be essential for its own 
purposes. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Bank as the 
appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, publica- 
tion, standardization and improvement of statistics within 
its special sphere, without prejudice to the right of the 
United Nations to concern itself with any statistics so 
far as they may be essential for its own purposes. 

4(a) In its statistical activities the Bank agrees to 
give full consideration to the requirements of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies. 

(6) In its statistical activities the United Nations 
agrees to give full consideration to the requirements of 
the Bank. 

5. The United Nations and the Bank agree to furnish 
each other promptly with all their non-confidential 
statistical information. 


Article X 
ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


1. The United Nations and the Bank will consult 
from time to time concerning personnel and other 
administrative matters of mutual interest, with a view 
to securing as much uniformity in these matters as they 
shall find practicable and to assuring the most efficient 
use of the services and facilities of the two organizations. 
These consultations shall include determination of the 
most equitable manner in which special services furnished 
by one organization to the other should be financed. 

2. To the extent consistent with the provisions of 
this agreement, the Bank will participate in the work of 
the Co-ordination Committee and its subsidiary bodies. 

3. The Bank will furnish to the United Nations 
copies of the annual report and the quarterly financial 
statements prepared by the Bank pursuant to section 
13(a) of article V of its Articles of Agreement. The 
United Nations agrees that, in the interpretation of para- 
graph 3 of Article 17 of the United Nations Charter it 
will take into consideration that the Bank does not rely 
for its annual budget upon contributions from its mem- 
bers, and that the appropriate authorities of the Bank 
enjoy full autonomy in deciding the form and content of 
such budget. 

4. The officials of the Bank shall have the right to 
use the /aissez-passer of the United Nations in accord- 
ance with special arrangements to be negotiated between 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
competent authorities of the Bank. 


Article XI 


AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The Bank will inform the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of any formal agreement which the Bank shall enter 
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into with any specialized agency, and in particular agrees 
to inform the Council of the nature and scope of any 
such agreement before it is concluded. 


Article XII 
LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the Bank agree to the 
foregoing provisions in the belief that they will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of effective co-operation be- 
tween the two organizations. Each agrees that it will 
establish within its own organization such administrative 
machinery as may be necessary to make the liaison, as 
provided for in this agreement, fully effective. 

2. The arrangements provided for in the foregoing 
articles of this agreement shall apply, as far as is appro- 
priate, to relations between such branch or regional 
offices as may be established by the two organizations, as 
well as between their central machinery. 


Article XIII 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The Secretary-General of the United Nations ar 
the President of the Bank are authorized to make suc 
supplementary arrangements as they shall deem necessai 
or proper to carry fully into effect the purposes of th 
agreement. 

2. This agreement shall be subject to revision | 
agreement between the United Nations and the Bag 
from the date of its entry into force. 

3. This agreement may be terminated by either par 
thereto on six months’ written notice to the other part 
and thereupon all rights and obligations of both parti 
hereunder shall cease. 

4, This agreement shall come into force when it sha 
have been approved by the General Assembly of th 
United Nations and the Board of Governors of the Ban 
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VI. The International Monetary Fund' 


A. ORIGIN 


The United Nations Monetary and Financial 
onference met in Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
ire, from July 1 to 22, 1944, at the invitation of 
esident Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Conference 
as attended by representatives of 44 countries. It 
ew up the Articles of Agreement providing for 
e establishment of the International Monetary 


Fund.2? The Fund came into existence on De- 
cember 27, 1945, when the Articles of Agreement 
had been signed and the instruments of ac- 
ceptance deposited on behalf of 29 governments 
having aggregate quotas which represented ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the total resources of 
the Fund. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes of the Fund, as stated in Article 
of the Articles of Agreement, are: 


“(i) To promote international monetary cooperation 
rough a permanent institution which provides the 
achinery for consultation and collaboration on inter- 
tional monetary problems. 

“(ii) To facilitate the expansion and balanced growth 
international trade, and to contribute thereby to the 
omotion and maintenance of high levels of employ- 
ent and real income and to the development of the 
‘oductive resources of all members as primary objec- 
yes of economic policy. 

“(iii) To promote exchange stability, to maintain 
derly exchange arrangements among members, and to 


avoid competitive exchange depreciation. 

“(iv) To assist in the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments in respect of current transactions 
between members and in the elimination of foreign 
exchange restrictions which hamper the growth of world 
trade. 

“(v) To give confidence to members by making the 
Fund’s resources available to them under adequate safe- 
guards, thus providing them with opportunity to correct 
maladjustments in their balance of payments without 
resorting to measures destructive of national or inter- 
national prosperity. 

“(vi) In accordance with the above, to shorten the 
duration and lessen the degree of disequilibrium in the 
international balances of payments of members.” 


C. ORGANIZATION 


The Fund consists of a Board of Governors, 
xecutive Directors and a Managing Director and 
aff. 

All powers of the Fund are vested in the Board 
f Governors, consisting of one Governor and one 
ternate appointed by each Member. The Board of 
overnors had delegated most of its powers to the 
xecutive Directors. It has retained, as required by 
rticle XII, Section 2, of the Articles of Agree- 
ent, the power to: 

“(i) | Admit new members and determine the con- 


tions of their admission. 
“(ii) Approve a revision of quotas. 


“(iii) Approve a uniform change in the par value 
of the currencies of all members. 

“(iv) Make arrangements to cooperate with other 
international organizations (other than informal arrange- 
ments of a temporary or administrative character). 


*For further information on early activities of the 
Fund, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
pp. 767-72. See also: annual reports of the Executive 
Directors, published in 1946, 1947 and 1948; summary 
proceedings of the second annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors, 1947; schedules of par values; and quar- 
terly financial statements. See also Bibliography of: this 
Yearbook, Appendix III. 

*The text of the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is reproduced in the Yearbook 
of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 772-88. 
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“(v) Determine the distribution of the net income 
of the Fund. 

“(vi) Require a member to withdraw. 


“(vii) Decide to liquidate the Fund. 
“(viii) Decide appeals from interpretations of this 
agreement given by the Executive Directors.” 


Each Member of the Fund has 250 votes plus 
one additional vote for each $100 of its quota. 
Each Governor casts as a unit all votes allotted to 
that Member State which he represents; a quorum 
of the Board of Governors consists of a majority 
of the Governors exercising at least two thirds of 
the total voting power. 

Decisions of the Fund are made by a simple 
majority of the votes cast, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by the Articles of Agreement. For example, 
to change the quota of a Member requites, in ad- 
dition to the consent of that Member, approval by 
four fifths of the voting power of the Board of 
Governors; four fifths of the voting power is also 
required to increase the number of Executive 
Directors. Amendments to the Articles of Agree- 
ment may be adopted by three fifths of the Mem- 
bers having four fifths of the total voting power, 
and in a few instances require acceptance by all 
Members. In voting on certain matters, such as 
the question of waiving conditions governing the 
use of the Fund’s resources or declaring a Member 
ineligible to use the Fund’s resources, the voting 
power of each Member is adjusted by the addition 
of one vote for each $400,000 of sales of its cur- 


D. RESOURCES 


To carry out its operations, the Fund uses the 
resources subscribed by its Member Governments. 
The quotas of those Members which attended the 
Bretton Woods Conference were fixed by the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement but may be revised by the 
Fund. The quotas of other Members are fixed by 
the Board of Governors at the time of approval of 
their membership applications. Each of the origin- 
al Membets must pay in gold 25 per cent of its 
quota or 10 per cent of its net official gold and 
dollar holdings, whichever is the smaller; the gold 
contribution of new Members is fixed by the Board 
of Governors. The balance is paid in the Membet’s 
own currency, normally after the establishment of 
the par value for that currency. Non-negotiable, 
non-interest-bearing demand notes may be accept- 
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rency and by the subtraction of one vote for eacl 
$400,000 of its purchases of other currency. 

The Executive Directors, meeting in continuou 
session, are responsible for the conduct of the gen 
eral operations of the Fund and exercise all th 
powers delegated to them by the Board of Govern 
ors. F 

There are fourteen Executive Directors, five 0 
whom are appointed by the five Members havin 
the largest quotas. The remaining Executive Di 
rectors have been elected by the Governors rep 
resenting the other Members of the Fund, as fol 
lows: seven by Members other than the Americat 
Republics, and two by the American Republic 
Each appointed Executive Director casts as a uni 
all the votes allotted to the Member which appoint 
ed him, and each elected Director casts as a unit th 
total number of votes allotted to those counttie 
which elected him. A quorum of the Executiy 
Directors consists of the majority of Director 
representing at least one half of the total votin; 
power. 

The Managing Director of the Fund, who ma’ 
not be a Governor or an Executive Director, i 
elected by the Executive Directors, and under thei 
direction is responsible for the conduct of th 
ordinary business of the Fund, and for the organi 
zation, appointment and dismissal of its officer 
and staff. He also serves as Chairman of the Exec 
tive Directors, without the right to vote except i 
the case of a tie. 


OF THE FUND 


ed from any Member whose currency is not neede 
for the Fund’s operations in place of that Mem 
ber’s currency. : 

With the admission of new Members and if 
creases in individual subscriptions, the aggregat 
quotas of all Members increased from $7,721,000 
000 as of June 30, 1947, to just over $8,000,000,00 
as of September 21, 1948. The subscriptions 0 
China, Finland, Greece, Italy, Poland, Uruguay an 
Yugoslavia are not due until initial par values fe 
their currencies have been established. Pendin 
agreement on pat values and the payment of suk 
scriptions, however, these Members, according t 
the Articles of Agreement, will not be able to us 
the resources of the Fund unless special terms an 
conditions are agreed with the Fund. 
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E. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
ynetary Fund entered into force on December 
1945, when representatives of 30 countries par- 
ipated in a ceremony of signature held in Wash- 
ston, D. C. 

The inaugural meeting of the International 
ynetary Fund was held jointly with the Interna- 
nal Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Savannah, Georgia, in March 1946. This meet- 
took the necessary preliminary steps to or- 
uize the Fund, including the adoption of by-laws, 
» selection of the metropolitan area of Washing- 
, D. C., as the permanent site for the principal 
ce of the Fund, and the election of seven Exe- 
ive Directors, who, together with the Executive 
rectots appointed by the five Members having 
largest quotas, constituted the original Execu- 
e Board. It was also agreed: at Savannah that 
first meeting of the Executive Board should be 
d in Washington, D. C., on May 6, 1946, and 
t the first annual meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ors should be convened jointly with the Board 
Governors of the Bank in Washington, D. C., 
September 19406. 

The actions taken at the first annual meeting of 
- Board of Governors included, inter alia, the 
eptance of applications for membership in the 
nd submitted by Italy, Lebanon, Syria, and Tur- 
, the approval of an upward adjustment in the 
\tas of France and Paraguay and the approval 
rules and regulations previously adopted by the 
ecutive Board governing the conduct of the busi- 
s of the Fund. 

During the early period, the major task of the 


Fund was to establish an initial pattern of par 
values upon which the inauguration of transactions 
depended. Accordingly, on September 12, 1946, 
all Members were requested to communicate to the 
Fund within 30 days the par values of their cur- 
rencies based on rates of exchange prevailing on 
October 28, 1945. As required by the Articles of 
Agreement, par values are expressed in terms of 
gold as a common denominator or in terms of 
United States dollars of the weight and fineness in 
effect on July 1, 1944. 

On December 18, 1946, the Fund published the 
par values proposed by 32 of the 40 Members and 
at the same time announced that it would be ready 
to begin exchange transactions on March 1, 1947. 
By June 30, 1947, par values had been agreed for 
two additional Members. 

By March 1, 1947, subscriptions had been re- 
ceived from Members which were eligible to use 
the Fund’s resources and had quotas amounting 
to at least 65 per cent of the aggregate quotas set 
out in Schedule A of the Articles of Agreement, 
and all other requirements for the beginning of 
exchange transactions had been fulfilled. Out of 
a total of 44 Members on June 30, 1947, par values 
had been agreed for 34. The aggregate quotas of 
all Members at that time amounted to the equiva- 
lent of $7,721,500,000, and the equivalent of $6,- 
535,000,000 had been paid into the Fund on sub- 
scription account. 

From March 1 to June 30, 1947, the Fund sold 
$50,000,000 in United States funds to France, and 
to the Netherlands $6,000,000 in United States 
funds and £1,500,000 in sterling. 


F. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


During the period under review, numerous de- 
ions were taken by the Board of Governors 
ier by adoption of resolutions at annual meet- 
s or through a vote without meeting. 

Among the actions taken at the second annual 
eting, held in London from September 11 to 17, 
47, was the approval of a temporary increase in 
Executive Board to fourteen members, interim 
ion having already been taken to increase the 
> temporarily to thirteen.? Also adopted was a 
olution approving the terms and conditions of 


the form of agreement to be established between 
the United Nations and the Fund.* On subsequent 
approval by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, the agreement became effective on No- 
vember 15, 1947. Other decisions of the Board 


*The size of the Executive Board was fixed permanently 
at fourteen members by the third annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors, held in Washington, D.C., from 
September 27 to October 1, 1948. 

“The text of the Agreement between the United 
Nations and the International Monetary Fund is repro- 
duced on pp. 885-87. 
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of Governors taken at the second annual meeting 
resulted in the admission of Finland to member- 
ship in the Fund and an increase in the quotas of 
Egypt and Iran.® 

In addition, during the period under review, 
Australia and Austria were admitted to member- 
ship. Of the 47 Member countries, par values had 
been established as of September 21, 1947, for 38, 
the aggregate of all quotas increased to slightly 
more than $8,000,000,000 and the total paid in on 
subscription account increased to the equivalent 
of over $6,850,000,000. 

During the period July 1, 1947, to September 
21, 1948, the Fund sold exchange to a total value 
of $571,828,380.91. These transactions benefited 
eleven Member countries and involyed Belgian 
francs as wéll as United States dollars. 


1. Par Values and Exchange 
Restrictions 


During the period surveyed, the Fund reached 
agreement with five of its Members with respect 
to the par values of their currencies. The Fund 
had therefore established and published initial 
par values, as of September 21, 1948, for the cur- 
rencies of 38 of its 47 Member countries. Al- 
though officially one of these 38 Members, Mex- 
ico suspended official dealings in foreign exchange 
in July 1948, and subsequently entered into con- 
sultation with the Fund regarding the establish- 
ment of a new par value. The Fund had granted 
additional time for the determination of par values 
by China, Finland, Greece, Italy, Poland, Uruguay 
and Yugoslavia, as well as by France for Indo- 
China, and the Netherlands with respect to the 
Netherlands East Indies. Austria, the Fund’s newest 
‘Member, had not as of September 1948 been 
requested to submit a par value. France, one of 
the original Members, has- no official par value 
because of its unauthorized change of value in 
January 1948. 

Under the Articles of Agreement, a Member can 
propose a change in the par value of its currency 
only after consultation with the Fund, and in gen- 
eral only if it is necessary to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium in the international balance of pay- 
ments. The only application for a proposed change 
in par value of a Member’s currency so far received 
by the Fund has been from France. The French 
Government proposed a change in the par value of 
the franc from approximately 119 per United 
States dollar, the par value agreed with the Fund 
on December 18, 1946, to approximately 214 
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francs. The proposed devaluation was linked w 
the institution of a premium market for the do 
and certain other currencies readily salable 
dollars. The Fund agreed that a change in the 
value of the franc was necessary and indicated 

it was prepared to concur in a devaluation of 
franc to a realistic rate which would be applica 
to transactions in the currencies of all Members 
the Fund. It declared that it could not agree, hoy 
ever, to the inclusion of any part of the procee 
of exports in a premium market limited to a fe 
currencies, as in its judgment this entailed the ti 
of serious adverse effects on other Members witho 
being necessary to achieve the trade objectiy 


- sought by France. 


The Fund felt there would be scope for cor 
petitive depreciation in the application by of 
country of a premium rate on exports to one af 
while other rates remained stable and other cou 
tries maintained the parities agreed with the Fun 

The French Government found that it could 
accept the modifications suggested by the Fund at 
on January 26, 1948, put into effect its own pr 
posals without the approval of the Fund. The Fui 
accordingly considered that France had made ; 
unauthorized change in its par value and had thet 
fore become ineligible to use the Fund’s resoure 
The Fund continued to work with France, howev 
in seeking a modification of its exchange practic 
in order to meet French needs within the fram 
work of the international monetary arrangemen 
established by the Fund Agreement. 

Some of the other Fund Members, such as Chit 
and Greece, which have never agreed upon p 
values with the Fund, continue to operate und 
systems of fluctuating rates. Although the Fut 
has emphasized that maintenance of fluctuatii 
exchange rates is not in accord with its long-tet 
objectives, it has recognized that such syster 
might be unavoidable when prices were high 
unstable. Under such circumstances, moneta 
authorities, by controlling the demand for € 
change in a fluctuating market, could bring abo 
a rate of exchange that would enable exporters 
sell abroad despite the continuous rise in pric 
Thus a breakdown in trade could be averted. 

The Fund, although accepting the tempora 
use of a fluctuating exchange rate in such exce 
tional circumstances, has emphasized that at t 
proper time it will not be remiss in urging up 
governments the desirability of agreeing upon 
parity. 

Multiple currency practices have been used 


°For Members, their quotas and voting power as 
September 21, 1948, see Annex I, pp. 882-83. 


umber of countries for a variety of reasons, such 
for the correction of balance of payments dis- 
ilibria, the restriction of imports without resort 
complicated administrative machinery and for 
enue purposes, and the Fund has worked out 
ding principles with regard to such practices. 
. December 19, 1947, it sent a memorandum to 
Members setting out in detail the Fund’s poli- 
s together with the obligations of its Members 
1 the jurisdiction of the Fund with respect to 
tiple currency practices. 

The policies laid down require, in general: con- 
uous consultation between the Fund and Mem- 
rs on multiple currency practices; special consid- 
tion, in dealing with multiple currency prac- 
es, of those aspects affecting exchange stability 
d orderly exchange arrangements among Mem- 
ts; and the progressive removal of multiple cur- 
Icy practices not necessary for balance of pay- 
“nts reasons. The Fund also stated that it would 
courage the establishment of economic condi- 
ns which would permit the removal of multiple 
trency practices wherever possible. 

With regard to its jurisdiction, the Fund called 
smbers’ attention to the fact that multiple cur- 
Icy practices constituted systems of exchange 
es, and, since exchange stability depended on 
ective exchange rates, the obligation of Members 
der Article IV, Section 4(a), of the Articles of 
sreement “to collaborate with the Fund to pro- 
tte exchange stability, to maintain orderly ex- 
ange arrangements with other members, and to 
sid competitive exchange alterations” was funda- 
ntal to an interpretation of the rights and obli- 
tions of Members to maintain, introduce or adapt 
tiple currency practices. It set forth the occa- 
ms on which Members were obliged to consult 
th the Fund. 

The following ate some examples of action 
cen by the Fund to facilitate the removal of mul- 
le currency practices. 

In the case of Ecuador, the Fund approved in 
ne 1947 a request from that Government for a 
ydification of its multiple currency practices 
rough the imposition of a surcharge on non- 
ential imports, the surcharge to be used for re- 
ing government debt. A technical mission of 
e Fund advised the Government with regard to 
e readjustment of prices and costs and the in- 
tution of a comprehensive reform of monetary 
d credit policy. The Fund reported that if the im- 
ovement resulting from putting into effect more 
tisfactory fiscal and credit policies continued, con- 
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ditions should eventually be established which 
would permit a unification of the exchange rate 
without the need for exchange restrictions. 

Following consultations with the Government of 
Chile, the Fund agreed in January 1948 on a pro- 
gressive program for the simplification of the 
existing multiple exchange rate system of that 
country. The Fund noted at that time that Chile 
had already taken steps towards balancing its 
budget and imposing selective restraints on bank 
credit which would “help to arrive at the internal 
financial stability necessary to achieve and maintain 
external stability”. 

In September 1948 the Fund approved proposals 
made by the Government of Peru designed to re- 
store its international payments position. Included 
in the proposals were measures to reduce the de- 
mand for foreign exchange, to collect money for 
repaying the Government's debt to the Central 
Bank and to avoid the necessity of inflationary 
borrowing. Under the plan, exporters were to be 
given a higher return to encourage the expansion 
of exports, while a surcharge was to be placed on 
non-essential imports. The Fund indicated that the 
effectiveness of these measures was conditioned on 
the ability of the Peruvian Government to halt 
inflation, to secure additional revenue from sources 
other than exchange taxes and to limit the expan- 
sion of bank credit. 

The Fund has noted in its April 1948 annual 
report that continuing balance of payments de- 
ficits during 1947 forced many countries to impose 
or reinforce foreign exchange restrictions in order 
to deal with a persistent drain on their reserves. 
These restrictions wete, imposed in most cases on 
imports from United States dollar areas in order 
to reduce dollar deficits or safeguard gold and 
dollar reserves. With the exception of El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Panama and the United States, 
all Members of the Fund notified that agency that 
they wete availing themselves of the provisions of 
Article XIV, Section 2, of the Articles of Agree- 
ment, which provides that during the postwar 
transitional period Members may, subject to cer- 
tain safeguards, “maintain and adapt to chang- 
ing circumstances . . . restrictions on payments and 
transfers for current international transactions”. 

Although it had not been possible under exist- 
ing circumstances to effect any relaxation of these 
exchange restrictions, the Fund stated in its 
annual report in April 1948 that it was keeping 
the exchange control systems of its Members under 
review and would encourage the elimination of 
restrictions wherever feasible. 
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2. Gold Policies 


Since the par values of the currencies of all Mem- 
bers may be expressed in terms of gold, the Fund 
in June 1947 stated its opposition to external pur- 
chases or sales of gold at premium prices which 
directly or indirectly produce exchange transac- 
tions at depreciated rates. Although a number of 
Members subsequently informed the Fund that 
their practices were in accord with the Fund's 
policy, and others notified changes in their practice 
to conform to the Fund’s views, the Fund indicated 
that more vigorous enforcement of gold regula- 
tions was required in certain countries. 

To enable it to decide on further action, the 
Fund in April 1948 requested its Members to 
furnish the text of their laws, decrees and regula- 
tions, a statement of their administrative practices 
regarding international transactions in gold and in 
articles having a large content of gold, and data 
on international movements of gold. 

In December 1947 the Fund informed its Mem- 
bers that it was also opposed to the granting of 
any subsidies on gold production which would 
raise the price of gold, thereby undermining ex- 
change stability. At the same time the Fund stated 
its intention of studying and reviewing the gold 
policies of Members and recalled the Members’ ob- 
ligation to consult with the Fund before introduc- 
ing any new measures to subsidize their gold pro- 
duction. 

Two countries, Canada and Australia, adopted 
plans to ‘subsidize a part of their gold production, 
which were deemed not to contravene the obliga- 
tion of Members under the Fund Agreement or to 
violate the Fund’s policy regarding gold subsidies. 
The Canadian Government in January 1948 in- 
stituted a program to stimulate gold production by 
defraying part of the increased cost of production 
through subsidies to individual mines. The Aus- 
tralian Government introduced a plan for tempo- 
rary subsidies which, without affecting the price 
of gold, would enable some marginal and isolated 
mines to continue operations despite rising costs 
so as to sustain the population of certain commu- 
nities whose existence is wholly dependent on the 
gold mining industry. 


3. Fund Transactions 


The exchange transactions of the Fund involve 
the sale to a Member, either against its own cur- 
rency or against gold, of the currencies of other 
Members. 
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Subject to compliance with certain general ¢ 
ditions, which are set out in the Articles of Ags 
ment, a Member may purchase the currencies 
other Members from the Fund against its o 
currency. Members must state that the currei 
purchased is presently needed for making p 
ments in that currency which are in accordai 
with the provisions of the Fund Agreement. — 

Between March 1, 1947, when the Fund 
nounced that it was in a position to begin exchas 
transactions, and September 21, 1948, 37 tra 
actions involving the sale of United States doll: 
pounds sterling and Belgian francs were comple 
with eleven Members in exchange for their 0 
currencies, in the amounts shown below: 


CURRENCY SOLD BY THE FUND 


Member U.S. Dollars £Sterling Belgian Fra 
Belgium 33,000,000 
Chile 8,800,000 
Denmark 10,200,000 
Ethiopia 300,000 
France 125,000,000 
India 44,120,000 
Mexico 22,500,000 
Netherlands 62,500,000 | 1,500,000 | 300,000,06 
Norway 5,000,000 200,000,00 
Turkey 5,000,000 
United 
Kingdom | 300,000,000 


CURRENCY BOUGHT BY THE FUND IN EXCHANGE 


Member Currency Amount 

Belgium Belgian Francs 1,446,308,913. 
Chile Chilean Pesos 272,800,000. 
Denmark Danish Kroner 48,949,799 
Ethiopia Ethiopian Dollars 745,341. 
France French Francs 14,888,375,000. 
India Indian Rupees 145,971,877-9 
Mexico. Mexican Pesos 109,237,500. 
Netherlands Netherland Guilders} 199,998,470. 
Norway Norwegian Kroner 47,460,810. 
Turkey Turkish Liras 14,000,000. 
United Kingdom/Pounds Sterling 74,441,687-7 


In terms of United States dollars, the aggreg. 
of the foreign exchange transactions set out abo 
is $633,873,380.91. 

On transactions of this type with the Fut 
Members are required to pay a uniform servi 
charge at the time the transaction takes place at 
if the Fund’s holdings of a Member’s currency « 
ceed that Member’s quota in the Fund, a char; 
based on the amount and duration of the exce 
is levied in addition at quarterly intervals. C 
tain Members mentioned in the table above we 
subject to this additional charge. 

As regards exchange transactions involving t 
sale of Member currencies against gold, the Fui 
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iting 1948 made approximately $6,100,000 avail- 
le to Norway against gold. 
Apart from the type of transaction described 
ove, the Fund was also able to assist one of its 
iropean Members by making gold available in 
ew York to that Member out of the Fund’s 
Id holdings in that centre, at the same time taking 
livery in Europe of an equivalent quantity which 
as subsequently shipped to New York at the 
embet’s expense. In this way, the Member was 
abled immediately to sell gold in exchange for 
nited States dollars which were urgently needed 
ithout incurring the delay involved in shipping 
e metal to the United States. 
In considering applications for the use of the 
ind’s resources during the period, the Executive 
irectors attempted to ensure the optimum use 
these resources by keeping the economic and 
ancial situations of Members under constant 
view. The Fund examined the causes of balance 
payments deficits, the use, by Members draw- 
g on the resources of the Fund, of their own gold 
id foreign exchange resources, and the bearing 
the par values of their currencies on their 
lance of payments position and prospects. In 
tain cases where the Fund had concluded that 
€ situation existing in a country was not condu- 
ve to the proper use of the Fund’s resources, it 
ked that Member to refrain from applying for 
change purchases pending consultations with the 
ind. The Fund emphasized to Members that the 
itpose of the use of its resources was to give 
em time to make necessary readjustments and not 
avoid the necessity for such readjustments. 
In April 1948 the Fund asked that those Mem- 
ts patticipating in the European Recovery Pro- 
am should request the purchase of United States 
lars from the Fund, at least during the first 
riod of ERP, only in exceptional or unforeseen 
ses. 


4, Technical Assistance 


Co-operation between the Fund and its Members 
made effective chiefly through consultation on 
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matters falling within the scope of the Fund Agree- 
ment and the provision of technical advice to 
Members. Through consultations with all its Mem- 
bers, the Fund has gained valuable information on 
the special problems of Members which enables 
it, when making its decisions, to take full account 
of the particular circumstances of individual coun- 
tries. 

In addition to continuing this regular consulta- 
tion with Members, the Fund sent missions to con- 
fer with various Members that had requested ad- 
vice on economic problems. Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Mexi- 
co, Netherlands, Norway, Peru and Syria are some 
of the countries which the Fund’s missions visited 
at the request of their monetary authorities. 


5. Publications 


The information collected by the Fund is made 
available, when not confidential, to its Members 
and to the public. The Articles of Agreement, the 
annual reports of the Executive Directors, the 
quarterly financial statements and some of the 
speeches of the Managing Director have been pub- 
lished. In January 1948 the first issue of a monthly 
bulletin, International Financial Statistics, was pub- 
lished, and on July 1 the first issue of a weekly 
International Financial News Survey was released. 
As further information is supplied by Members, 
the Fund plans other publications, including a 
series of statistical and analytical annual volumes 
on balance of payments. 

Experts from approximately 30 Member and 
non-member countries attended, at the invitation 
of the Fund, a meeting on balance of payments 
methodology in Washington, D.C., in September 
1947. Suggestions offered by these experts re- 
sulted in considerable improvements in the forms 
included in the Fund’s comprehensive Balance of 
Payments Manual, which was later sent to all Mem- 
bers and to selected non-membets as the basis for 
reporting balance of payments data. 


G. ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 


The second annual meeting of the Board of 
overnors, held in London in September 1947, 
ranged the fiscal year of the Fund to begin on 
fay 1 rather than on July 1 as it had in the 1946- 


47 period. To cover the estimated expenses of 
the ten-month period from July 1, 1947, to April 
30, 1948, the Board adopted an administrative bud- 
get of $3,100,000. Actual administrative expenses 
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for this period, as indicated by the condensed state- 
ment of income and expenditure reproduced be- 
low, totalled $2,626,629.66. 

An administrative budget of $4,187,000 to cover 
estimated expenditures for the fiscal period from 
May 1, 1948, to April 30, 1949, was approved by 
the Board of Executive Directors, and reported, 
for their information, to the Board of Governors, 
which was scheduled to convene in Washington, 
D.C., on September 27, 1948. 

Since no administrative budget had been approv- 
ed for the period from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1947, actual expenditure during that year, as well 
as estimated expenses to April 30, 1949, are shown 
below, as follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET FOR FISCAL PERIOD ENDING: 


June 30,1947 April 30,1948 April 30, 1949 


Personal 
services 


$1,321,908.71 $1,906,000 $2,568,000 


Contribu- 
tions to staff 


benefits 208,000 


175,000 


472,000* 


Travel 169,600.57 270,000 
Communica- 
38,519.17 57,000 84,000 


tion services 


Rents (real 
property) , 
utilities and 
building 
alterations 


Books and 
printing 


184,180.63 305,000 383,300 


19,254.02 42,000 134,500 


Supplies and 


equipment 275,902.03 188,000 167,800 


Meetings of 
the Board of 
Governors 


54,387.55 
4,798.577 


184,000 
35,000 


74,000 
33,400 


Miscellaneous 


TOTALS $2,068,551.25 $3,100,000 $4,187,000 


As indicated in the condensed statement of in- 
come and expenditure below, the excess of in- 
come over expenditure amounted to $1,558,380.34 
for the ten months ending April 30, 1948, as com- 
pared with an accumulated excess of expenditure 
over income of $1,703,410.12 as of June 30, 1947. 
The total excess of expenditure over income from 
the establishment of the Fund was therefore re- 
duced to $145,029.78 as of April 30, 1948. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITUR 
July 1, 1947, to April 30, 1948 
(Expressed in United States Currency) 


INCOME 


Income from Operations: 
Service Charges on 
Exchange Transac- 
tions . . . . $4,080,000.00 


Charges on Fund’s hold- 
ings of Members’ cur- 
rencies in excess of 


quotas . 104,360.90 $4,184,360.9) 
Other Income . 1,338.9 
TOTAL INCOME : $4,185,699.8 
EXPENDITURES 
Current Administration: 
Personnel outlays $1,721,596.83 
Travel . 153,120.80 
Communications 61,969.16 
Office occupancy 
expense . 293,447.63 
Books and printing . 49,278.39 
Equipment and 
supplies 139,698.52 
Miscellaneous 
expenses 18,253.28 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR CURRENT 
ADMINISTRATION $2,437,364.61 
Meetings of Board of 
Governors—Second 
Annual Meeting . 189,265.05 
TOTAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE EXPENSE $2,626,629.66 
Gold handling 
Charges) |i. arene 4.11 
Expense of earlier meet- 7 
ings of governors, paid 
this period 2,289.23 
$2,628,923.00 
Less; Exchange Adjust- 
ments—Net 1,603.54 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES . $2,627,319.A( 


INCREMENT TO NET CAPITAL 
April 30, 1948 - $1,558,380.3! 


*This includes $227,000 reappropriated to cover tht 
Fund’s contributions under the Staff Retirement Plan fo: 
the service of staff members prior to the beginning of th 
fiscal year. 

tExcludes $1,212.27 exchange adjustments, which art 
not administrative expenses. 
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Quoras 

AEMBER Amount 
UNTRIES Cae dattare) 
istralia $ 200.0 
istria 50.0 
lgium 225.0 
livia 10.0 
azil 150.0 
nada 300.0 
ile 50.0 
ina 550.0 
lombia 50.0 
sta Rica 5.0 
iba 50.0 
echoslovakia 125.0 
‘nmark 68.0 
yminican Republic 5.0 
nador 5.0 
ypt 60.0 

Salvador XB) 
1iopia 6.0 
uland 38.0 
nce 525.0 
eece 40.0 
atemala 5.0 
ynduras’ 2D 
land 1.0 
vernor * 
eph B. Chifley 
ns Rizzi 


urice Frere 

ctor Ormachea Zalles 
ncisco Alves dos Santos-Filho 
uglas Charles Abbott 
uro Maschke 

n-wu Wang 

ilio Toro 

io Pena 

illermo Belt 

ef Goldmann 

1 Valdemar-Bramsnaes 
is Maria Troncoso 
illermo Perez-Chiriboga 
med Zaki Saad 

alino Herrera 

yrge A. Blowers 

ari Tuomioja 

‘re Mendeés-France 
10phon Zolotas 

nuel Noriega Morales 


ANNEX I 


MEMBERS, QUOTAS AND VOTING POWER 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


Vorine Power 


Number Per cent MEMBER 
votess Total COUNTRIES 
2,250 2.44 India 

750) 10:81 Iran 
2,500 . 2.71 Iraq 
350 = 0.38 Italy 
17505 1:90 Lebanon 
3:250) 3:08 Luxembourg 
750 0.81 Mexico 
5,750 6.24 Netherlands 
750 0.81 Nicaragua 
300 = 0.33 Norway 
750 0.81 Panama 
1,500 1.63 Paraguay 
9305 Lol Peru 
300 = 0.33 Philippines 
300 = 0.33 Poland 
850 0.92 Syria 
275 0:30 Turkey 
310 30.34 Union of South Africa 
630 ~=—-0.68 United Kingdom 
5,500 5.97 United States 
650 0.71 Uruguay 
300 ~=—s- 0.33 Venezuela 
2ZIDe 0:30 Yugoslavia 
260 0.28 TOTAL 
ANNEX II 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


Alternate 


N. J. O. Makin 

Franz Stoeger-Marenpach 

C. Duquesne Wathelet de la Vinelle 
Jaime Gutiérrez Guerra 

Edgard de Mello® 

Graham F. Towers 

Fernando Illanes 


Te-Mou Hsi 


Ignacio Copete-Lizarralde 


Angel Coronas 


José A. Rodriguez Dod 


Ladislav Biel 


Einar Dige 


Ambrosio Alvarez Aybar 
Pedro L. Nunez 
Mahmoud Seleh El Falaki 
Manuel Melendez V. 


(Vacant) 
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Quotas VorinGc PowER 
Amount Number Per cent 
(in Millions of of 0. 
U.S. dollars) Votes® Total 
400.0 4,250 4.62 
35.0 6000.65 
8.0 330 0.36 
180.0 2,050.) 42:23 
45 29D 0:32 
10.0 350 = 0.38 
90.0 1,150 ig 2>) 
275.0 3,000 3.26 
2.0 ZO’ OE28 
50.0 750%) 0.8%: 
0.5 255 0.28 
3D 285 0.31 
25.0 500 0.54 
15.0 400 0.43 
125.0 1,500 1.63 
6.5 Biome O34: 
43.0 680 0.74 
100.0 1,250 1.36 
1,300.0 13,250 14.39 
2,750.0 27,150) 30.13 
15.0 400 0.43 
15.0 400 0.43 
60.0 850 0.92 
$8,036.0 92,110 100.00* 


Member Country 
Australia 
Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 


Ralf Torngren 
Emmanuel Monick 
Alexander Couclelis 
Leonidas Acevedo 


Finland 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 


‘These figures do not add to 100 per cent because of 


nding. 


Voting power varies on certain matters with use by 
mbers of Fund resources, as provided under the 


icles of Agreement. 


Under the terms of Resolution No. 5, adopted at the 


third annual meeting of the Board of Governors, a reduc- 
tion in the quota of Honduras from $2,500,000 to 
$500,000 was authorized. The reduction became effective 


November 4, 1948. 


®Mr. de Mello was succeeded by Octavio Paranagua on 


September 23, 1948. 
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Governor Alternates 

Julian R. Caceres Jorge Fidel Duron 

Asgeit Asgeirsson Thor Thors 


Sir Chintaman Deshmukh 
Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 
Ahmed Izzet Mohammed 
Gustavo Del Vecchio 
Charles Malik 

Pierre Dupong 

Carlos Novoa 

P. Lieftinck 

Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa 
Gunnar Jahn 

Octavio Vallarino 

Juan Plate 

Francisco Tudela Varela 
Joaquin M. Elizalde 
Edward Drozniak 

Faiz El-Khouri 

Nurullah Esat Sumer 
John Edward Holloway 
Sir Stafford Cripps 

John W. Snyder 

Fermin Silveira Zorzi 
Carlos A. D’Ascoli 
Obren Blagojevic 


Executive Director 


A. N. Overby 

G. L. F. Bolton 
Yee-Chun Koo 
Jean de Largentaye 
J. V. Joshi 


Francisco Alves dos Santos-Filho (Brazil) 


Rodrigo Gomez (Mexico) 


J. W. Beyen (Netherlands) 


°On September 30, 1948, the third annual meeting of 
the Board of Governors elected nine Directors and 


N. Sundaresan 
Mocharraf Naficy 

Amin Mumayiz 

Ugo La Malfa 

Georges Hakim 

Hugues Le Gallais 

Raul Martinez-Ostos (temp. ) 
M. W. Holtrop 

Rafael Angel Huezo 

Ole Colbjoernsen 
Aquilino Vallarino 
Ruben Benitez 

Emilio G. Barreto 
Miguel Cuaderno 

Janusz Zoltowski 

Husni A. Sawwaf 

Bulent Yazici 

Michiel Hendrik de Kock 
Ernest Rowe-Dutton 
William L. Clayton 
Mario La Gamma Acevedo 
José Antonio Mayobre 
Dragoslay Avramovic 


ANNEX III 


EXECUTIVE BOARD’ 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


Alternate 


(Vacant) 

G. H. Tansley 
Yueh-Lien Chang 
(Vacant) 

B. K. Madan 


Octavio Paranagua (Brazil) 


Raul Martinez-Ostos (Mexico) 


Willem Koster (Netherlands) 


Member Country 


Honduras 
Iceland 
India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Italy 
Lebanon 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Syria 
Turkey 


a ae ee 


no eninge! 


Union of South Africa 


United Kingdom 
United States 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Appointed by: 
United States 
United Kingdom 
China 

France 

India 


Elected by: 


Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Ecuador 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 


Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 


Dominican Republic 


El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 


{ Netherlands 
| Union of South Africa 


Alternates to replace the elective members of the Execu- 1948. 


—_> 


tive Board. As newly constituted, the Executive Boat 
entered upon its second term of office on November 
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ixecutive Director 


Suido Carli (Italy) 


ouis Rasminsky (Canada) 


. VY. Mladek (Czechoslovakia) 


\hmed Zaki Saad (Egypt) 


Jubert Ansiaux (Belgium) 


. G. McFarlane (Australia) 


ANNEX IV 


OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 
OFFICERS 


Managing Director: 
Camille Gutt (Belgium) 


Administrative Assistant to the Managing Director: 


Oscar L. Altman (United States) 
Assistants to the Managing Director: 

Robert Rolin (Belgium) 

Gordon Williams (United States) 


Director of Operations: 
M. H. Parsons (United Kingdom) 
Assistant Directors: 
André Pailhas (France) 
William H. Taylor (United States) 


Director of Research: 
E. M. Bernstein (United States) 
Deputy Director: 
George F. Luthringer (United States) 


seneral Counsel: 
André van Campenhout (Belgium) 
Senior Counsellors: 
Richard Brenner (United States) 
Joseph Gold (United Kingdom) 
Ervin P. Hexner (Czechoslovakia) 
Leo Levanthal (France) 


Somptroller: 
Charles M. Powell (Canada) 
Assistant Comptroller: 
Siufeng Huang (China) 


secretary. 
Frank Coe (United States) 
Assistant Secretaries: 
Roman L. Horne (United States) 
Albert C. Frost (United Kingdom) 


Alternate 


Giorgio Cigliana-Piazza (Italy) 


J. F. Parkinson (Canada) 


Mihailo Kolovic (Yugoslavia) 


Mahmoud Saleh El Falaki (Egypt) 


Roland Wilson (Australia) 


Elected by: 


Denmark 
Italy 
Turkey 
Venezuela 


{ Canada 
| Norway 


Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 


Egypt 
Ethiopia 
Greece 
Tran 

Iraq 
Philippines 


— 


{ Belgium 


Ernest de Selliers (Belgium) Iceland 


Luxembourg 


{ Australia 
Lebanon 
Syria 


HEADQUARTERS 


Address: International Monetary Fund 
1818 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Number: Executive 6360 
Cable Address: INTERFUND WASHINGTON 


ANNEX V 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 


Article I 


GENERAL 


1. This agreement, which is entered into by the 
United Nations pursuant to the provisions of Article 63 
of its Charter, and by the International Monetary Fund 
(hereinafter called the Fund) pursuant to the provisions 
of article X of its Articles of Agreement, is intended to 
define the terms on which the United Nations and the 
Fund shall be brought into relationship. 

2. The Fund is a specialized agency established by 
agreement among its member governments and having 
wide international responsibilities as defined in its 
Articles of Agreement, in economic and related fields 
within the meaning of Article 57 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. By reason of the nature of its 
international responsibilities and the terms of its Articles 
of Agreement, the Fund is, and is required to function 
as, an independent international organization. 

3. The United Nations and the Fund are subject to 
certain necessary limitations for the safeguarding of 
confidential material furnished to them by their members 
or others, and nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
strued to require either of them to furnish any informa- 
tion the furnishing of which would, in its judgment, con- 
stitute a violation of the confidence of any of its mem- 
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bers or anyone from whom it shall have received such 
information, or which would otherwise interfere with 
the orderly conduct of its operations. 


Article I, 
RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 


1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be 
entitled to attend, and to participate without vote in, 
meetings of the Board of Governors of the Fund. Repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations shall be invited to 
participate without vote in meetings especially called by 
the Fund for the particular purpose of considering the 
United Nations point of view in matters of concern to 
the United Nations. 

2. Representatives of the Fund shall be entitled to 
attend meetings of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations for purposes of consultation. 

3. Representatives of the Bank shall be entitled to 
attend, and to participate without vote in, meetings of 
the committees of the General Assembly, meetings of the 
Economic and Social Council, of the Trusteeship Council 
and of their respective subsidiary bodies, dealing with 
matters in which the Fund has an interest. 

4. Sufficient advance notice of these meetings and their 
agenda shall be given so that, in consultation, arrange- 
ments can be made for adequate representation. 


Article II 
PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 


In preparing the agenda for meetings of the Board of 
Governors, the Fund will give due consideration to the 
inclusion in the agenda of items proposed by the United 
Nations. Similarly, the Council and its commissions and 
the Trusteeship Council will give due consideration to 
the inclusion in their agenda of items proposed by the 
Fund. 


Article IV 
CONSULTATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The United Nations and the Fund shall consult 
together and exchange views on matters of mutual inter- 
est. 

2. Neither organization, nor any of their subsidiary 
bodies, will present any formal recommendations to the 
other without reasonable prior consultation with regard 
thereto. Any formal recommendations made by either 
organization after such consultation will be considered as 
soon as possible by the appropriate organ of the other. 


Article V 
EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


The United Nations and the Fund will, to the fullest 
extent practicable and subject to paragraph 3 of article 
I, arrange for the current exchange of information and 
publications of mutual interest, and the furnishing of 
special reports and studies upon request. 


Article VI 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


1. The Fund takes note of the obligation assumed, 
under paragraph 2 of Article 48 of the United Nations 
Charter, by such of its members as are also Members of 
the United Nations, to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council through their action in the appropriate 


specialized agencies of which they are members, and wil 
in the conduct of its activities, have due regard for de 
cisions of the Security Council under Articles 41 and 4 
of the United Nations Charter. 

2. The Fund agrees to assist the Security Council b 
furnishing to it information in accordance with the prc 
visions of article V of this agreement. 


Article VII 
ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Fund agrees to co-operate with the Trusteeshi 
Council in the carrying out of its functions by furnisk 
ing information and technical assistance upon reques 
and in such other similar ways as may be consister 
with the Articles of Agreement of the Fund. 


Article VIII 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The General Assembly of the United Nations hereb 
authorizes the Fund to request advisory opinions of th 
International Court of Justice on any legal questior 
arising within the scope of the Fund’s activities othe 
than questions relating to the relationship between th 
Fund and the United Nations or any specialized agena 
Whenever the Fund shall request the Court for a 
advisory opinion, the Fund will inform the Econom: 
and Social Council of the request. 


Article IX 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 


1. In the interests of efficiency and for the purpos 
of reducing the burden on national Governments an 
other organizations, the United Nations and the Fun 
agree to co-operate in eliminating unnecessary duplici 
tion in the collection, analysis, publication and dissemin: 
tion of statistical information. 

2. The Fund recognizes the United Nations as th 
central agency for the collection, analysis, publicatios 
standardization and improvement of statistics serving tk 
general purposes of international organizations, withot 
prejudice to the right of the Fund to concern itself wit 
any statistics so far as they may be essential for its ow 
purposes. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Fund as th 
appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, public. 
tion, standardization and improvement of statistics witl 
in its special sphere, without prejudice to the right « 
the United Nations to concern itself with any statisti 
so far as they may be essential for its own purposes. 

4. (a) In its statistical activities the Fund agrees 1 
give full consideration to the requirements of the Unite 
Nations and of the specialized agencies. 

(&) In its statistical activities the United Natios 
agrees to give full consideration to the requirements « 
the Fund. 

5. The United Nations and the Fund agree 1 
furnish each other promptly with all their non-confider 
tial statistical information. 


Article X 
ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 
1. The United Nations and the Fund will consu 
from time to time concerning personnel and other a 


ministrative matters of mutual interest, with a view 1 
securing as much uniformity in these matters as the 
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mall find practicable and to assuring the most efficient 
se of the services and facilities of the two organizations. 
hese consultations shall include determination of the 
lost equitable manner in which special services furnished 
y one organization to the other should be financed. 

2. To the extent consistent with the provisions of 
lis agreement, the Fund will participate in the work 
F the Co-ordination Committee and its subsidiary bodies. 

3. The Fund will furnish to the United Nations copies 
f the annual report and the quarterly financial state- 
lents prepared by the Fund pursuant to section 7 (a) 
f article V of its Articles of Agreement. The United 
lations agrees that, in the interpretation of paragraph 3 
f Article 17 of the United Nations Charter it will take 
ito consideration that the Fund does not rely for its 
nnual budget upon contributions from its members, 
ad that the appropriate authorities of the Fund enjoy 
ull autonomy in deciding the form and content of 
ich budget. 

4, The officials of the Fund shall have the right to 
se the /aissez-passer of the United Nations in accord- 
nce with special arrangements to be negotiated between 
ae Secretary-Genetal of the United Nations and the 
ompetent authorities of the Fund. 


Article XI 
AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The Fund will inform the Economic and Social Coun- 
il of any formal agreement which the Fund shall enter 
ato with any specialized agency, and in particular 
grees to inform the Council of the nature and scope 
f any such agreement before it is concluded. 


Article XII 
LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the Fund agtee to the 
foregoing provisions in the belief that they will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of effective co-operation be- 
tween the two organizations. Each agrees that it will 
establish within its own organization such administrative 
machinery as may be necessary to make the liaison, as 
provided for in this agreement, fully effective. 

2. The arrangements provided for in the foregoing 
articles of this agreement shall apply, as far as appropri- 
ate, to relations between such branch or regional offices 
as may be established by the two organizations, as well 
as between their central machinery. 


Article XII 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the Managing Director of the Fund are authorized to 
make such supplementary arrangements as they shall 
deem necessary or proper to carry fully into effect the 
purposes of this agreement. 

2. This agreement shall be subject to revision by 
agreement between the United “Nations and the Fund 
from the date of its entry into force. 

3. This agreement may be terminated by either party 
thereto on six months’ written notice to the other party, 
and thereupon all rights and obligations of both parties 
hereunder shall cease. 

4, This agreement shall come into force when it shall 
have been approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and the Board of Governors of the Fund. 


VII. The Universal Postal Union! 


A. ORIGIN 


In 1863 the first attempt at developing a uni- 
versal postal agreement was made by an Interna- 
tional Postal Committee meeting in Paris. The fif- 
teen American and European countries attending 
this meeting adopted resolutions establishing gen- 
etal principles designed to secure greater uniform- 
ity in the numerous bilateral agreements which at 
that time regulated postal relations between the 
countries of the world. Eleven years later, the first 
International Postal Congress met in Berne, attend- 
ed by delegates from the following 22 countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Neth- 
etlands, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Ser- 
bia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Kingdom and United States. The Congress adopt- 
ed an International Postal Convention, signed on 
October 9, 1874. When the Convention came into 


force on July 1, 1875, it formally established the! 
General Postal Union. The second Postal Congress, 
held in Paris in 1878, changed the name of the’ 
Union to the Universal Postal Union (UPU). 

The Universal Postal Convention has been ex- 
tended and improved by the various postal con- 
gresses, twelve of which have thus far been held: 
in Berne, 1874; Paris, 1878; Lisbon, 1885; Vienna, 
1891; Washington, 1897; Rome, 1906; Madrid, 
1920; Stockholm, 1924; London, 1929; Cairo, 
1934; Buenos Aires, 1939; and Paris, 1947. In 
addition, a number of conferences and committees’ 
have met under the auspices of the Union to study 
and discuss specific technical questions as dicey 
by the Congress. 

UPU has been governed since July 1, 1948, by 
the Universal Postal Convention as revised by 
the Paris Congress of 1947. 


B./ PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


As stated in Article 1 of the Universal Postal 
Convention, the aim of the Union is to assure the 
organization and perfection of the various postal 
services and to promote, in this field, the develop- 
ment of international collaboration. To this end, 
the Members of UPU are united in a single postal 
territory for the reciprocal exchange of correspond- 
ence. 

The Union regulates, by the provisions of its 
Convention, the regular-mail service, which com- 
prises the following articles of correspondence: 
letters, single and reply-paid post cards, commercial 
papers, printed matter, raised print for the blind, 
samples of merchandise, small packets, and phono- 
post articles, e.g., phonograph records. These pro- 
visions fix the basic rates, weight limits and dimen- 
sions for the above-mentioned articles. (Articles 
in the Final Protocol of the Convention permit 


Members to deviate from the basic rates by in- 
creasing them a maximum of 40 per cent or reduc- 
ing them a maximum of 20 per cent.) 

By agreements annexed to the Convention, and 
binding only for those Members which adhere to 
them, the Union regulates seven other postal ser- 
vices: insured letters and boxes, parcel post, money 
orders, postal cheques, collection orders, subscrip- 
tions to newspapers and periodicals and cash on 
delivery articles. 


*For further details on the origin and history of UPU, 
see Exposé sommaire de la création, du développement 
et du fonctionnement de l'Union postale universelle, 
Berne, November 1947; for further details on activities, 
see the administrative report for 1947 of the International 
Bureau of UPU to the United Nations (E/811), and the 
journal of the UPU, L’Union Postale, nos. 6-10, 1947, 
and 4 and 5, 1948. See also Bibliography of this Year- 
book, Appendix III. 


Prior to the coming into force of the revised 
onvention on July 1, 1948, UPU consisted of a 
Jniversal Postal Congress and an International 
ureau; the functions and responsibilities of these 
gans under the revised Convention remain the 
ume. The Paris Congress established in addition 
permanent Executive and Liaison Committee. 

' The Universal Postal Congress, which usually 
eets at intervals of five years, is composed of rep- 
esentatives of all Members of the Union. It re- 
iews the Universal Postal Convention and its 
ubsidiary Agreements on the basis of proposals 
ubmitted by Members. Proposals submitted to a 
ongress involving important changes in the Con- 
fention must obtain a two-thirds majority; pro- 
90sals involving changes of less importance in the 
Sonvention, its Final Protocol and its Detailed 
Regulations, as well as all changes in the Subsid- 
ary Agreements, their Final Protocols and Detail- 
sd Regulations, need only obtain a simple major- 
ty. Proposals made between Congresses to change 
srovisions of the Convention, its Final Protocol 
ind its Detailed Regulations, and of the Subsidiary 
Agreements, their final Protocols and Detailed 
Xegulations, are approved on the following condi- 
ions: unanimous vote for modifications of im- 
Oftant provisions; two-thirds majority vote for 
sther modifications; and a simple majority vote for 
fterpretation of the provisions. 

Each Congress fixes the year and the place for 
he next Congress. Extraordinary sessions of the 
Songress may be called with the approval of two 
hirds of the Members of the Union. 

The International Bureau of UPU, operating 
inder the supervision of the Swiss Supervisory 
Authority, serves as the organ of liaison, informa- 
ion and consultation for Members of the Union. 
in particular, it assembles, co-ordinates, publishes 
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C. ORGANIZATION 


and distributes information of all kinds concerning 
the international postal service; gives opinions, as 
requested, on questions in dispute; notifies Mem- 
bers of requests for amendments of the Acts of the 
Congress and of changes adopted; serves the postal 
administrations as a clearing-house for the settle- 
ment of their postal accounts; and performs other 
functions assigned to it by the Convention, Regu- 
lations and Agreements of the Union. 

The permanent Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee consists of nineteen members elected on a 
geographical basis by each Congress to act until 
replaced by the next Congress. The Committee 
normally meets once a year. Its functions include 
the maintenance of close relations with countries 
Members of the Union with a view to improving 
the international postal service, the study of tech- 
nical questions affecting that service, the establish- 
ment of working relations with the United Na- 
tions, specialized agencies and other international 
organizations, and the control of the activities of 
the International Bureau. The Secretary-General 
of the Committee is the Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau. The Committee elects its Presi- 
dent and four Vice-Presidents, and appoints, on 
the recommendation of the Swiss Supervisory 
Authority, the Director and other high-ranking 
personnel of the International Bureau. Until the 
coming into force of the revised Convention, the 
Executive and Liaison Committee, by decision of 
the Paris Congress, functioned on a provisional 
basis. 

(Members of UPU are further permitted to set 
up restricted or regional postal unions and con- 
clude special postal agreements between them- 
selves, provided such agreements are not less favor- 
able for the public than those in the Universal 
Postal Convention and Regulations.) 


D. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


The twelfth Universal Postal Congress, which 
was convened on May 7, 1947, continued to meet 
in Paris until July 5, 1947. Basing its discussions 
on 821 proposals received from various administra- 
tions, the Congress drew up 23 instruments, which 
constitute the revised legislation of the Union. 
These include the revised Universal Postal Con- 
vention, together with its Final Protocol and 


Executive Regulations; provisions concerning the 
transportation of regular mails by air; and the 
seven postal agreements previously mentioned, 
with their respective executive regulations? 


*The Universal Postal Convention and the Final 
Protocol of the Convention are reproduced on pp. 893— 
906. The Executive Regulations of the Convention, the 
Agreements, etc., may be secured from the International 
Bureau of the UPU. 
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All Members of the Union must adhere to the 
Convention; they are not required, however, to be- 
come parties to the postal agreements. When a 
country has ratified one of the seven postal agree- 
ments, its provisions become law in that country, 
and the government must ensure their applica- 
tion. 

The Congress adopted a list system in the money 
order service for those countries parties to the 
agreement concerning money orders. This permits 
the office of exchange in the country of origin to 
forward to the office of exchange in the country of 
destination a list of the amounts to be paid rather 
than, as in the past, all of the orders issued. The 
Congress introduced the use of airmail to notify 
receipt and corrections of money orders. 


A new agreement concerning cash on delivery 
articles was adopted by the Congress. This agree- 
ment was mainly drawn up from the provisions 
on this subject already contained in the Conven- 
tion, in the agreements concerning insured letters 
and boxes and concerning parcel post and in the 
executive regulations governing these instruments. 


The agreements concerning insured letters and 
boxes, parcel post, postal transfers and collection 
of bills received only minor revisions and the 
agreement concerning subscriptions to newspapers 
and periodical publications remained unchanged. 


The Congress made a number of changes in the 
provisions of the Convention regulating postal 
correspondence. Among these, it increased the 
maximum weight for printed papers from two to 
three kilograms and for single volumes from three 
to five kilograms. It provided for a 50-per-cent 
reduction in the cost of mailing newspapers and 
periodicals in all territories of Members of the 
Union. Prior to the Congress such a reduction had 
been in force only between those postal administra- 
tions which agreed to adopt it. The Congress also 
requested that the rates and regulations governing 
the transmission of raised print for the blind be 
generously interpreted. 

The Congress suggested the limitations of pay- 
ments to be made to air transport companies. Al- 
though it recognized that air transport costs were 
too high to allow at that time air mail correspond- 
ence without surtax, the Congress took a step in 
that direction by abolishing the surtax on all air 
letters sent within a radius of 2,000 kilometres. 

The Congress approved an agreement establish- 
ing the relationship between the Union and the 
United Nations. This agreement, annexed to the 
Convention, was signed by representatives of the 
Union and the United Nations on July 4, 1947. 
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It was subsequently approved by the General A 
sembly of the United Nations on November 1: 
1947, and came into force at the same time as th 
revised Universal Postal Convention, on July * 
1948. In order to comply with the General A: 
sembly resolution barring Franco Spain from mer 
bership in any organization brought into relatior 
ship with the United Nations,* the Congress b 
vote suspended Spain, Spanish Morocco, and th 
whole of thé Spanish Colonies from exercisin 
their membership in UPU for as long as the Ger 
eral Assembly resolution is in force. By decisio 
of the Congress, the membership of German 
Japan and Korea is also suspended until such tim 
as the responsible authorities agree to restore th 
former position. The provisions of Article 3 ¢ 
the Convention governing the admission of ne} 
Members into the Union were amended to requif 
the approval of applications for membership b 
two thirds of the current Members of the Unior 
Since 1878, new Members had been admitted int 
the Union merely by notifying the Swiss Con 
federation of their adherence to the Convention. 

The Congress considered the problem of transi 
rates. A Technical Transit Committee which hai 
been established by the Buenos Aires Congress i 
1939 to deal with this question was unable t 
meet because of the war. The Paris Congress there 
fore reconstituted this Committee on a temporar 
basis and instructed it to find, by general and de 
tailed inquiry, the most equitable basis on whid 
land and sea transit rates can be computed and t 
suggest the best methods for simplifying the cal 
culation of these rates. The Congress elected seven 
teen members on a geographical basis to constitut 
the Committee. The Technical Transit Committe: 
is to prepare a report for submission to Member 
of the Union at the beginning of 1950. 


1. The International Bureau 


Throughout the period under review, the In 
ternational Bureau of UPU continued issuing tech 
nical publications and performing its many othe 
functions under the regulations of the Union. 

It published new editions of its List of Air Mai 
Lines, Maps of Aur Mail Lines, List of Airports an 
List of Addresses of Postal Administrations. Thes 
publications, as well as the Bureau’s other technica 
publications, are compiled from information fur 


°The text of the Agreement between the United Nation: 
ad the Universal Postal Union is reproduced on pp 
906-8. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp 
129-30. 
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nished to the Bureau by postal administrations of 
Member countries, and are kept up to date by 
means of circulars, 259 of which were published 
during 1947. The Bureau compiled and distribut- 
sd supplements to the following publications: 
Official summary of all information of general in- 
erest concerning the carrying out of the Conven- 
tion and its Detailed Regulations in each country, 
1943 edition; Table of equivalents, 1946 edition; 
[able of reduced rates, 1944 edition; Collection of 
mformation concerning the organization of the 
Administrations of the Union and their domestic 
ervices, September 1932 edition; Statement of 
Domestic Rates, 1946 edition; List of prohibited 
Articles, Januaty 1938 edition; List of Distances 
n kilometres, August 1939 edition; List of Distant 
sountries and Countries assimilated thereto, Sep- 
ember 1935 edition. It continued work begun 
n 1945 on a new edition of a Directory of Post 
) ffices; the last edition of this Directory was issued 
n April 1937. The Bureau continued publishing 
monthly journal, L’Union Postale, which contains 
tticles on innovations in postal services, improve- 
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ments to premises, mechanized facilities in internal 
services and transport. L’Union Postale has for- 
merly been published in English, French, German 
and Spanish; by decision of the Paris Congress, the 
journal was to be published, beginning with the 
January 1949 issue, in Arabic, Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish. 

The Bureau receives postage stamps of all sorts 
used in the territory of each Member of the Union 
and is required to distribute these stamps to all 
other Members of the Union. During 1947, the 
Bureau distributed 2,702 series of postage stamps, 
including 2,554 ordinary postage stamps, 58 sets 
of stamps and 90 stamps printed or embossed on 
stationery. 

As required by the Executive Regulations of the 
Convention, the Bureau supplied postal administra- 
tions during 1947 with 8,772,000 international 
reply coupons and with 84,715 postal identity 
cards. The regulations prescribe the forms for the 
reply coupons and the identity cards, and the 
Bureau must arrange for their manufacture. 


E. BUDGET 


The budget of UPU includes the ordinary ex- 
enses of the International Bureau and the extra- 
tdinary expenses covering sessions of the Con- 
ress, conferences or committees and special tasks 
f the Bureau. The Paris Congress set the sum of 
00,000 gold francs (equivalent to approximately 
US 157,543.39) as the annual maximum of the 
rdinary expenses of the Bureau for the years 1948 
) 1952, inclusive, and in addition 100,000 gold 
rancs to cover the ordinary annual expenses of the 
xecutive and Liaison Committee during this 
eriod. 


The Swiss Supervisory Authority supervises the 
xpenses of the Bureau and makes the advances 
which bear no interest for one year) necessary to 
1eet these expenses. 


The total of ordinary and extraordinary expenses 
borne by the Members of the Union, which are 
ivided for that purpose into seven classes. Each 
fember contributes as follows in proportion to 
1e class in which it is placed in the Executive 
egulations of the revised Convention: 

*Germany, Japan, Korea, Spain, Morocco (Spanish 
one) and the whole of the Spanish Colonies have not 


nce July 1, 1948, contributed to the expenses of UPU, 
nce, under Article XVII of the Final Protocol of the 


Countries 


Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
China, France, Germany,’ India, 
Italy, Japan,” New Zealand, Pakis- 
tan,° Spain,® Union of South Africa, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States + 

(none) 

Algeria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, French overseas territories, 
Indo-China, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Netherlands Indies, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., British overseas 
territories, United States possessions, 
Yugoslavia 

Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Korea,° Norway, Portugal, 
Portuguese Colonies in West Africa, 
Portuguese Colonies in East Africa, 
Asia and Oceania 

Austria, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Chile, Colombia, Greece, 
Iran, Morocco (excluding the 
Spanish Zone), Morocco (Spanish 
Zone), Peru, Tunisia 
Afghanistan, Albania, Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Curacao and Surinam, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 


Class No. of Units 
1 25 


4 10 


Universal Postal Convention (see p. 906) they are 
temporarily precluded from acceding to the Convention 
and the Agreements. They are now charged for the 
publications furnished them by the International Bureau. 
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Class No. of Units Countries 
_ Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 


Haiti, Honduras, Luxembourg, Ni- 
caragua, Panama, Paraguay, Siam, 
Uruguay, Venezuela 

Belgian Congo, Iceland, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Philippines, San 
Marino, Saudi Arabia, Spanish 
Colonies,” Syria, Transjordan, Vat- 
ican City, Yemen 


; 
When a new Member is admitted into th 


Union, the Swiss Supervisory Authority, with th 
consent of the government concerned, decides i” 
to which class that Member will be placed.* ; 
The International Bureau distributes its publica- 
tions to the postal administrations of Members i 
proportion to the units contributed by the individ- 
ual Members. 
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MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 


(As of 


September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF UPU 


Afghanistan’ 
Albania 
Algeria 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria® 
Belgium‘ 
Belgian Congo’ 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria’ 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Curacao and Surinam 
Czechoslovakia" 
Denmark’ 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia ~ 
Finland’ 
France 
French Morocco 
French overseas 
territories 
Germany* 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland’ 
India 
Indo-China 
Tran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan®* 
Korea*® 
Lebanon* 


Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands’ 

Netherlands Indies 

New Zealand’ 

Nicaragua 

Norway’ 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese Colonies of West 
Africa 

Portuguese Colonies of East 
Africa, Asia and Oceania 

Roumania’ 

San Marino 

Saudi Arabia 

Siam 

Spain® 

Spanish Colonies® 

Spanish Morocco® 

Sweden 

Switzerland’ 

Syria 

Transjordan 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Union of South Africa? 

URSIS:Re 

United Kingdom 

United Kingdom ovetseas 
colonies, protectorates and 
tertitories under mandate 
or trusteeship 

United States” 

United States Possessions 

Uruguay 

Vatican City 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia‘ 


EXECUTIVE AND LIAISON COMMITTEE 


Argentina France Switzerland 
Australia India Turkey 
Brazil Mexico USS.S.R. 
China Netherlands United Kingdom 
Colombia Portugal United States 
Czechoslovakia Sweden Yugoslavia 
Egypt 

TECHNICAL TRANSIT COMMITTEE 
Argentina India Union of South 
Canada Italy Africa 
China Netherlands U.S.S.R. 
Denmark Peru United Kingdom 
Egypt Poland United States 
France Portugal Yugoslavia 

OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE AND LIAISON COMMITTEE 

President: 

FRANCE (Joseph Le Mouél) 
Vice-Presidents: 

UNITED KINGDOM 

U.S.S.R. 

BRAZIL 

CHINA 
Secretary-General (ex officio as 

Director of International Bureau) : 
Alois Muri (Switzerland) 


TECHNICAL TRANSIT COMMITTEE 
President: 
Sir David Lidbury (United Kingdom) 
Secretary: 
F. Deprez (Switzerland) 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


Director: 

Alois Muri (Switzerland) 
Vice-Director: 

Fulke Radice (United Kingdom) 
Counsellors: 

J. Fourés (France) 

L. Roulet (Switzerland) 

E. Zaldia (Colombia) 

F. Deprez (Switzerland) 


*See footnote on p. 891. 

‘Pakistan, which became a Member of UPU of 
November 10, 1947, and had therefore not been listec 
in the Executive Regulations of the revised Convention 
was placed in class 1 by the Swiss Supervisory Authority 

"These Members had ratified the Universal Posta 
Convention of Paris (1947) by October 22, 1948. 

®See Article XVII of the Final Protocol to the Con 
vention of Paris (1947), p. 906. 


HEADQUARTERS 


ress: International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union 
Schwarztorstrasse 38 
Berne, Switzerland 
ostal Address: Case Berne 14, Switzerland 
elephone: Berne 23901 
able Address: UPU BERNE 


ANNEX II 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL CONVENTION® 


Concluded between Afghanistan, the Union of South 
ftica, the People’s Republic of Albania, Germany, the 
nited States of America, the whole of the Possessions of 
e United States of America, the Kingdom of Saudi 
rabia, the Argentine Republic, the Commonwealth of 
ustralia, Austria, Belgium, the Colony of the Belgian 
ongo, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Bolivia, 
razil, the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
hina, the Republic of Colombia, Korea, the Republic 
Costa Rica, the Republic of Cuba, Denmark, the 
ominican Republic, Egypt, the Republic of El Salvador, 
suador, Spain, the whole of the Spanish Colonies, 
hiopia, Finland, France, Algeria, Indo-China, the whole 
‘the other Overseas Territories of the French Republic 
id Territories administered as such, the United Kingdom 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the whole of the 
‘itish Overseas Territories, including the Colonies, 
‘otectorates and Territories under Mandate or under 
rusteeship exercised by the Government of the United 
ingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, 
uatemala, the Republic of Haiti, the Republic of 
onduras, Hungary, India, Iran, Iraq, Eire, the Republic 
Iceland, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, the Republic of Liberia, 
ixembourg, Morocco (except the Spanish Zone) 
orocco (Spanish Zone), Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, 
ew Zealand, the Republic of Panama, Paraguay, the 
etherlands, Cutacao and Surinam, the Dutch East 
dies, Peru, the Republic of the Philippines, Poland, 
rtugal, the Portuguese Colonies in West Africa, the 
tuguese Colonies in East Africa, Asia and Oceania, 
Jumania, the Republic of San Marino, Siam, Sweden, the 
riss Confederation, Syria, Czechoslovakia, the Hachemite 
ingdom of Transjordan, Tunis, Turkey, the Ukrainian 
viet Socialist Republic, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
‘publics, the Eastern Republic of Uruguay, the State 
the City of the Vatican, the United States of Venezuela, 
smen and the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
The undersigned, plenipotentiaries of the Governments 
the above-named countries, being assembled in Congress 
Paris, by virtue of Article 13 of the Universal Postal 
ynvention concluded at Buenos Aires on the 23rd of 
ay, 1939, have, by mutual consent and subject to 
‘ification, revised the said Convention to read as follows: 


PART I. UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


CHAPTER I.—ORGANISATION AND EXTENT OF 
THE UNION 
ARTICLE 1. Constitution and aim of the Union 


1. The countries between which the present Conven- 
m is concluded form, under the title of the Universal 
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Postal Union, a single postal territory for the reciprocal 
exchange of correspondence. 

2. The aim of the Union is to secure the organisation 
and improvement of the various international postal 
services, and to promote the development of international 
collaboration in this sphere. 


ARTICLE 2. Relationship with the United Nations 


The Union is brought into relationship with the 
United Nations in accordance with the terms of the 
Agreement of which the text is annexed to the present 
Convention. 


ARTICLE 3. New accessions: Procedure 


1. Any sovereign country may at any time request to 
be allowed to adhere to the Convention. 

2. The request is sent through the diplomatic channel 
to the Government of the Swiss Confederation, and by the 
latter to the members of the Union. 

3. The country concerned is considered as having been 
admitted to membership if its request is approved by at 
least two-thirds of the countries which compose the Union. 

4. Countries which, having been consulted, have not 
replied within a petiod of four months are considered 
as abstaining. 

5. Admission to membership is notified by the Gov- 
ernment of the Swiss Confederation to the Governments 
of all the countries of the Union. 


ARTICLE 4. Convention and Agreements of the Union 


1. The letter post is governed by the provisions of the 
Convention. 

2. Other services, such as those relating to insured 
letters and boxes, postal parcels, cash on delivery, money 
orders, transfers to and from postal cheque accounts, 
collection of bills, drafts, etc., and subscriptions to news- 
papers and periodicals, form the subject of Agreements 
between countries of the Union. These Agreements are 
binding only upon the countries which have acceded to 
them. 

3. Accession to one or more of these Agreements is 
notified in accordance with the provisions of Article 


3, § 2. 


ARTICLE 5. Detailed Regulations 


The Postal Administrations of the Union Countries 
draw up, by mutual agreement, in the form of Detailed 
Regulations, the detailed rules necessary for the carrying 
out of the Convention and the Agreements. 


ARTICLE 6. Restricted Unions: Special Agreements 


1. Countries of the Union and, if their internal legis- 
lation does not forbid it, Administrations, may establish 
restricted Unions and make with one another special 
agreements concerning the matters dealt with in the 
Convention and its Detailed Regulations, provided that 
conditions less favourable to the public than those laid 
down by these Acts are not introduced. 

2. The same right is accorded to the countries which 


9 The English text reproduced here is the translation 
in the United Kingdom Parliamentary Papers, 1948 
(Cmd. 7435). The French text published by the Inter- 
national Bureau of UPU is the authentic text of the 
Universal Postal Convention. See: Union Postale Uni- 
verselle. Documents du Congrés de Paris, 1947. Tome 
Ill. Textes définitifs des actes signés a Paris. Berne, 
Bureau International, 1947. 432 pp. 
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participate in the Agreements, and if necessary to their 
Administrations, as regards the matters dealt with by 
these Acts and their Detailed Regulations. 


ARTICLE 7. Internal Legislation 


The provisions of the Convention and of the Agree- 
ments of the Union do not override the legislation of 
any country as regards anything which is not expressly 
covered by these Acts. 


ARTICLE 8. Colonies, Protectorates, etc. 


The following are considered as forming a single 
country or Administration of the Union, as the case 
may be, within the meaning of the Convention or of the 
Agreements as regards, in particular, their right to vote 
at a Congress or Conference, and in the interval between 
meetings, as well as their contribution to the expenses 
of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union: 

1. The whole of the Possessions of the United States of 
America, comprising Hawaii, Porto-Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands of the United States of 
America; 


2. The Colony of the Belgian Congo; 

3. The whole of the Spanish Colonies; 

4. Algeria; 

5. Indo-China; : 
6. 


The whole of the other Overseas Territories of the 
French Republic and Territories administered as 
such; 

7. The whole of the British Overseas Territories, 
including the Colonies, Protectorates and Terri- 
tories under Mandate or under Trusteeship 
exercised by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 

8. Curacao and Surinam; 

9. The Dutch East Indies; 

10. The Portuguese Colonies in West Africa; 

11. The Portuguese Colonies in East Africa, Asia and 

Oceania. 


ARTICLE 9. Application of the Convention to Colonies, 
Protectorates, etc. 


1. Any Contracting Party may declare, either at the 
time of signing, of ratifying, of acceding, or later, that 
its acceptance of the present Convention includes all its 
Colonies, overseas Territories, Protectorates or Territories 
under suzerainty or under mandate, or certain of them 
only. The declaration, unless made at the time of signing 
the Convention, must be addressed to the Government 
of the Swiss Confederation. 

2. The Convention will apply only to the Colonies, 
overseas Territories, Protectorates or Territories under 
suzerainty or under mandate in the name of which declara- 
tions have been made in virtue of § 1. 

3. Any Contracting Party may, at any time, forward 
to the Government of the Swiss Confederation a notifica- 
tion of the withdrawal from the Convention of any 
Colony, overseas Territory, Protectorate or Territory under 
suzefainty or under mandate in the name of which it has 
made a declaration in virtue of § 1. This notification will 
take effect one year after the date of its receipt by the 
Government of the Swiss Confederation. 

4. The Government of the Swiss Confederation will 
forward to all the Contracting Parties a copy of each 
declaration or notification received in virtue of §§ 1 to 3. 

5. The provisions of this Article do not apply to any 
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Colony, overseas Territory, Protectorate or Territory unde 
suzerainty or under mandate which is mentioned in th 
preamble of the Convention. 


ARTICLE 10. Extent of the Union 


The following are considered as belonging to 
Universal Postal Union: 

(a) post offices established by Union countries in 

territories not included in the Union; f 

(6) other territories which, although not members : 

the Union, are included in it as being subordi- 

nate, postally, to a country of the Union. 


ARTICLE 11. Exceptional Relations 


Administrations which provide a service with territories 
not included in the Union are required to act as the 
intermediaries of the other Administrations. The pro- 
visions of the Convention and its Detailed Regulations 
apply to these exceptional relations. 


ARTICLE 12. Arbitration 


1. In case of disagreement between two of more 
members of the Union as to the interpretation of the 
Convention and the Agreements as well as of theit 
Detailed Regulations or as to the responsibility imposed 
on an Administration by the application of these Acts, 
the question in dispute is decided by arbitration. To that 
end, each of the Administrations concerned chooses 
another member of the Union not directly interested 
in the matter. 

2. If one of the Administrations in disagreement doe: 
not take any action on a proposal for arbitration withir 
a period of six months, or of nine months in the case of 
distant countries, the International Bureau, on a request tc 
that effect, calls on the defaulting Administration t 
appoint an arbitrator, or itself appoints one officially. 

3. The decision of the arbitrators is given on an abso 
lute majority of votes. 

4, In case of an equality of votes, the arbitrators choose 
with the view of settling the difference, another Adminis 
tration with no interest in the question in dispute. Failing 
an agreement in the choice, this Administration is ap 
pointed by the International Bureau from among thi 
members of the Union not proposed by the arbitrators. 

5. If the disagreeent concerns one of the Agreements 
the arbitrators may not be appointed from outside thi 
Administrations which participate in that Agreement. 


ARTICLE 13. Withdrawal from the Union. Cessation 0 
participation in the Agreements 


Each Contracting Party is free to withdraw from th 
Union or to cease to participate in one or more of th 
Agreements by notice given one year in advance throug] 
the diplomatic channel to the Government of the Swis 
Confederation and by that Government to the Govern 
ments of the contracting countries. 


CHAPTER II—CONGRESSES, CONFERENCES, 
COMMISSIONS 


ARTICLE 14. Congresses 


1. Delegates of the countries of the Union meet i 
Congress not later than five years after the date of th 
entry into force of the Acts of the preceding Congres: 
with the view of revising these Acts or of completin 
them as necessary. 

2. Each country is represented at the Congress b 


ne or more plenipotentiary delegates furnished by their 
rovernment with the necessary powers. It may, if it so 
esires, be represented by the delegation of another 
ountry. But it is understood that one delegation can 
2present only one country other than its own. 
3. In the deliberations, each country has one vote only. 
4, Each Congress settles the place of meeting of the 
ext Congress. The Government of the country in which 
ae Congress is to take place is responsible, in consultation 
ith the International Bureau, for convening the Congress, 
nd also for notifying to all the Governments of the 
suntries of the Union the decisions taken by the Congress. 


\RTICLE 15. Ratifications. Entry into Force and Duration 
of the Acts of Congresses 


1. The Acts of Congresses shall be ratified as soon 
s possible and the ratifications shall be communicated to 
1c Government of the country in which the Congress was 
eld, and by that Government to the Governments of the 
ontracting countries. 

2. If one or more of the Contracting Parties do not 
atify one or other of the Acts signed by them, these Acts 
re none the less binding on the States which have ratified 
lem. 

3. These Acts come into force simultaneously and have 
1e same duration. 

4. From the date fixed for the entry into force of the 
cts adopted by a Congress, all the Acts of the preceding 
ongress are repealed. 


ARTICLE 16. Extraordinary Congresses 


1. When a request to that effect is made or approved 
y at least two-thirds of the contracting countries, an 
xtraordinary Congress is held, after arrangement with the 
nternational Bureau. 

2. The regulations laid down by Articles 14 and 15 
pply equally to the delegations, to the deliberations and 
) the Acts of Extraordinary Congresses. 


ARTICLE 17. Standing Orders of Congresses 


Each Congress draws up the standing orders for its 
ork and deliberations. 


ARTICLE 18. Executive and Liaison Commission 
(Composition, Functions, Working) 


1. In the interval between Congresses, an Executive and 
iaison Commission ensures the continuity of the work 
f the Universal Postal Union, in accordance with the 
rovisions of the Convention and the Agreements. 

2. The seat of the Commission is at Berne; in principle, 
1e meetings of the Commission are held there. i 

3. The Commission is composed of nineteen members 
rho exercise their functions during the interval between 
wo successive Congresses. 

4. The countries members of the Commission are ap- 
ointed by Congress. At least half of the members must 
e replaced on the occasion of each Congress; no country 
ray be chosen by three successive Congresses. The 
Yirector of the International Bureau exercises the func- 
ons of Secretary-General of the Commission. 

5. The representative of each of the countries members 
f the Commission is nominated by the postal Administra- 
on of the country concerned. The representatives of 
ountries members of the Commission must be qualified 
fficials of the postal Administration. 

6. At its first meeting, which is convened by the 
resident of the previous Congress, the Commission elects 
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from amongst its members, a President and four Vice- 
Presidents and draws up the Standing Orders for its work 
and deliberations. 

7. The duties of the members of the Commission are 
gratuitous. The working expenses of the Commission are 
borne by the Universal Postal Union. The representatives 
of overseas countries may obtain repayment of the cost 
of a return ticket by air or by sea. 

8. The expenses mentioned in § 7 may not exceed 
100,000 francs a year; they are added to those which the 
International Bureau is authorised to incur under the 
provisions of Article 27 of the Convention. 

9. The Commission meets in regular session, in princi- 
ple once a year, on convocation by the Chairman. 

10. The Commission may invite to participate at its 
meetings, without the right to vote, any representative 
of an international organisation or any other qualified 
person whom it wishes to take part in its work. Consulta- 
tive Sub-Commissions may be set up for the study of 
special questions. 

11. The functions of the Commission are as follows: 

(a) to maintain the closest contacts with the countries 
members of the Union with the view of im- 
proving the international postal service; 

(6) to examine technical questions of any kind con- 
cerning the international postal service, and to 
communicate the result of these examinations to 
the countries members of the Union; 

(c) to make useful contacts with the United Nations, 
its Councils and Commissions, as well as with 
specialised Agencies and other international 
Organisations, for the study and the prepara- 
tion of reports to be submitted for the approval 
of the members of the Union. To. send, as 
may be necessary, one of its members to rep- 
resent the Union and to take part in its name 
at meetings of all these international organisa- 
tions; 

(d) to formulate, if necessary, proposals which will 
be submitted for the approval of the contract- 
ing countries in accordance with the provisions 
of Articles 22 and 23 of the Convention. 

(e) within the framework of the Convention and its 
Detailed Regulations, to ensure the control of 
the activities of the International Bureau, of 
which it appoints, if necessary, and on the 
proposal of the Government of the Swiss Con- 
federation, the Director and other superior 
personnel; to approve, on the proposal of the 
Director of the Bureau, the appointment of the 
other officials, and to authorise the employment 
of additional staff considered necessary; to pre- 
pare an annual report on the work of the 
Bureau, which it communicates to the members 
of the Union. 

12. The Commission sends, for information, to the 
postal Administrations of all the countries of the Union 
an analytical review at the conclusion of each of its 
sessions. 

13. The Commission makes a report to Congress on 
the whole of its activities and sends it to the contracting 
countries at least two months before the opening of the 
Congress. 


ARTICLE 19. Conferences 


1. Conferences for the consideration of purely adminis- 
trative questions may be held at the request or with the 
assent of at least two-thirds of the Administrations of the 
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Union. They are convened after arrangement with the 
International Bureau. 
2. Each Conference draws up its own standing orders. 


ARTICLE 20. Commissions 


Commissions charged by a Congress or a Conference 
with the examination of one or more particular ques- 
tions are convened by the International Bureau after 
arrangement with the Administration of the country where 
these Commissions are to sit. . 


CHAPTER IIJ.—PROPOSALS MADE BETWEEN MEETINGS 


ARTICLE 21. Introduction of Proposals 


1. In the interval between meetings, any Administra- 
tion has the right to address to the other Administrations, 
through the medium of the International Bureau, pro- 
posals concerning the Convention, its Final Protocol 
and its Detailed Regulations. 

2. The same right is accorded to the Administrations of 
the countries participating in the Agreements so far as 
these Agreements, their Detailed Regulations and their 
Final Protocols are concerned. 

3. In order to be considered, every proposal intro- 
duced by an Administration in the interval between meet- 
ings must be supported by at least two other Administra- 
tions. A proposal lapses when the International Bureau 
does not receive, at the same time as the proposal, the 
necessary number of declarations of support. 


ARTICLE 22. Examination of Proposals 


1. Every proposal is subject to the following procedure: 
A period of two months is allowed to Administrations to 
examine the proposal and to communicate their observa- 
tions, if any, to the International Bureau. Amendments 
are not admitted. The answers are collected by the Inter- 
national Bureau, and communicated to the Administra- 
tions, with an invitation to declare themselves for or 
against. Administrations which have not notified their 
vote within a period of two months are considered as 
abstaining. The periods quoted above are calculated from 
the date of the circulars from the International Bureau. 

2. If the proposal concerns an Agreement, its Detailed 
Regulations or the Final Protocol of either, only the 
Administrations which have adhered to that Agreement 
may take part in the procedure indicated in § 1. 


ARTICLE 23. Conditions of Approval 


1. In order to become binding, the proposals must 
obtain: 

(a) a unanimous vote if they involve the addition of 
new provisions to, or the modification of, the provisions 
of Parts I and IJ, or of Articles 35 to 39, 57 to 63, 65 
to 74 of the Convention, of any of the Articles of its 
Final Protocol and of Articles 101, 105, 117, 152, 163 
and 184 of its Detailed Regulations; 

(6) a two-thirds vote if they involve a modification 
of the provisions other than those mentioned under (a); 

(c) a simple majority if they affect the interpretation 
of the provisions of the Convention, of its Final Protocol 
and its Detailed Regulations, except in the case of dis- 
agreement to be submitted to arbitration as provided for 
by Article 12. 

2. The conditions to be fulfilled for the approval of 
proposals concerning the Agreements are fixed by the 
Agreements themselves. 
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ARTICLE 24. Notification of Decisions 


1. Additions to and modifications of the Conventio: 
the Agreements and the Final Protocols of these A 
are sanctioned by a diplomatic declaration, which th 
Government of the Swiss Confederation undertakes 1 
prepate and forward, at the request of the Internatio: 
Bureau, to the Governments of the contracting countri 


2. Additions to and modications of the Detailed Regu 
lations and their Final Protocols are drawn up ane 
notified to the Administrations by the Internationa: 
Bureau. The same applies to the interpretations referrec 
to under Article 23, § 1, (c). 


ARTICLE 25. Execution of Decisions 


No addition or modification adopted comes into force 
until at least three months after its notification. 


CHAPTER IV.—INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


ARTICLE 26. General Functions 


1. A central Office, situated at Berne, known as the 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, anc 
placed under the supervision of the Swiss Postal Admin 
istration, serves as a medium of liaison, information - 
consultation for the countries of the Union. 


2. This Office is entrusted in particular with the col: 
lection, collation, publication and distribution of infor 
mation of every kind which concerns the internationa 
postal service; with giving, at the request of the parties 
concerned, an opinion upon questions in dispute; with the 
preparation of a statement of the case in connexion with 
proposals for modifying the Acts of the Congress; with 
the notification of alterations adopted, and in general. 
with such enquiries and work in connexion with editing 
and arranging material as the Convention, the Agree- 
ments, and their Detailed Regulations shall assign to it, 
or as may be entrusted to it in the interest of the Union. 


3. It acts as clearing-house for the settlement of ac 
counts of every description relative to the international 
postal service between the Administrations which claim 
its assistance. 


ARTICLE 27. Expenses of the International Bureau 


1. Each Congress fixes the maximum figure for the 
ordinary annual expenditure of the International Bureau. 
These expenses, as well as the special expenditure oc 
casioned by the meetings of a Congress, Conference, of 
Commission, and the costs which may arise out of special 
work entrusted to the International Bureau, are borne 
in common by all the countries of the Union. ‘ 

2. To this end, the latter are divided into seven classes, 
each containing to the payment of the expenses in the 
following proportion: 

Ist class: 25 units 

2nd class: 20 units 

3rd class: 15 units 
4th class: 10 units 


5th class: S units — 
6th class: 3 units — 
7th class: 1 unit 


3. In the case of a new accession, the Government 
of the Swiss Confederation settles, by agreement with 
the Government of the country concerned, the class in 
which the country is to be placed for the apportionment 
of the expenses of the International Bureau. ' 
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PART II. GENERAL REGULATIONS 


CHAPTER I 
ARTICLE 28. Freedom of Transit) 


1. Freedom of transit is guaranteed throughout the 
Mtire territory of the Union. 

2. Freedom of transit for postal parcels forwarded by 
and and sea routes is limited to the territory of the 
ountries taking part in this service. 

3. Freedom of transit for air parcels is guaranteed 
throughout the entire territory of the Union. Neverthe- 
less, Administrations which have not acceded to the 
Parcel Post Agreement cannot be required to participate in 
the conveyance, by land and sea routes, of air parcels. 

4, Administrations which have acceded to the Parcel 

Post Agreement are obliged to undertake the transmis- 
sion of cash on delivery parcels, even if they do not admit 
such parcels in their own service, or if the amount of 
the trade charge exceeds the maximum fixed for their own 
traffic. 
_ 5. Insured articles may be forwarded in closed mails 
through the territory of countries which do not under- 
take the insured letter and box service or by the sea 
services in respect of which responsibility for insured 
articles is not accepted by the countries concerned, but 
the responsibility of these countries is limited to that 
prescribed for registered articles. 


ARTICLE 29. Prohibition of Unauthorised Charges 


It is forbidden to impose any postal charge whatever 
except those prescribed by the Convention and the Agree- 
ments. 


ARTICLE 30. Temporary Suspension of Services 


When an Administration finds itself obliged, owing to 
exceptional circumstances, temporarily to suspend its 
services, either wholly or in part, it must at once notify the 
fact, if necessary by telegraph, to the Administration or 
Administrations concerned. 


ARTICLE 31. Monetary Standard 


The franc regarded as the monetary unit in the pro- 
visions of the Convention and the Agreements is the 
gold franc of 100 centimes of a weight of 10/31 of a 
gramme and of a fineness of 0-900. 


ARTICLE 32. Equivalents 


In each country of the Union, postage rates are fixed 
at the closest possible equivalent of the value of the franc 
in the currency of the country. 


ARTICLE 33. Forms: Language 


1. The forms used by the Administrations in their 
mutual relations must be drawn up in French, with or 
without an interlinear translation in another language, 
unless the Administrations concerned arrange otherwise 
by direct agreement. 

2. The forms used by the public must include an 
interlinear translation in French when they are not printed 
in that language. 

3. So far as the forms referred to in §§ 1 and 2 are 
concerned, the wording, colours, and dimensions must 
be those prescribed by the Detailed Regulations of the 
Convention and of the Agreements. 

4, Administrations may by common consent decide 
upon the language to be used in official correspondence 
in their reciprocal relations. 
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ARTICLE 34. Postal Identity Cards 


1. Each Administration may issue, to persons who ap- 
ply for them, postal identity cards to serve as evidence 
of identity for all kinds of post office business in the 
countries which have not notified their refusal to admit 
them. ; 

2. The Administration which issues a card is authorised 
to make, on this account, a charge which may not exceed 
70 centimes. 

3. Administrations are relieved from all responsibility 
when it is established that a postal packet was delivered 
or a money order was paid on presentation of a valid 
card. Administrations are not responsible for the conse- 
quences of the loss, abstraction or fraudulent use of a 
valid card. 

4. The card is valid for three years from the date of 
issue. 


PART III. PROVISIONS REGARDING CORRESPONDENCE 


CHAPTER I.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 35. Definition of Correspondence 


The term correspondence covers letters, postcards, both 
single and reply-paid, commercial papers, printed papers, 
articles printed in relief for the use of the blind, samples 
of merchandise, small packets and “Phonopost’” packets. 


ARTICLE 36. Rates of Postage and General Conditions11 


1. The prepaid rates of postage for the conveyance of 
correspondence throughout the entire extent of the Union, 
including delivery at the residence of the addressees in the 
countries where a delivery is or shall be organised, as 
well as the limits of weights and dimensions, are fixed as 
indicated in the following table [see page 898]. 

2. The limits of weight and size fixed by § 1 do not 
apply to correspondence relating to the postal service, as 
specified in Article 52, § 1. 

3. Each Administration has the right to allow a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent of the ordinary rate for printed papers 
to newspapers and periodicals published in its country; 
it may, however, limit this reduction to newspapers and 
periodicals posted directly by the publishers or their 
agents, or allow it only in respect of newspapers and 
periodicals which fulfil the conditions required for trans- 
mission at the rate applicable to newspapers in its internal 
service. Commercial printed papers such as catalogues, 
prospectuses, price lists, etc., no matter how regularly 
they are issued, are excluded from this reduction. 

4, Administrations may also allow a similar reduction 
to books and pamphlets, sheets of music and maps, no 
matter who is the sender, provided they contain no 
publicity matter or advertisement other than that appear- 
ing on the cover or the fly-leaves. 

5. The Administrations of the countries of origin 
which have allowed in principle the reduction of 50 
per cent reserve the right to fix, for the articles mentioned 
in §§3 and 4 above, a minimum charge which, while 
falling within the limits of the 50 per cent. reduction, 
is not lower than the postage applicable to the same 
articles in their inland service. 

6. Articles of correspondence, other than closed reg- 
istered letters, may not contain coin, bank notes, currency 


See Protocol IX, p. 905. 
+See Protocols II, [II and IV, pp. 904-5. 
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Limits— 
Units of | 
ARTICLES Weight Rates of weight of size : 
1 2 3 4 5 
gr. c . 
Letters: Length, width and depth com- 
first unit of weight ................ 20 20 2 kilos bined: 90 cm., but the greatest 
each succeeding unit ................ 20 12 2 kilos dimension may not exceed 60 cm.;. 
\ In roll form: Length and twice 
the diameter, 100 cm., but the 
greatest dimension may not ex 
ceed 80 cm. 
Postcards: 
single — 12 = Maximum—15 x 10°5 cm. 
Peply Paid e.-.aesttecwee tes ; _ 24 | =D Minimum—10 X 7 cm. 
Commercial papers ..........0:0 50 — 2 kilos 
first unit of weight = 8 
each succeeding unit ................ == 4 
Minimum charge .........-...0 = 20 ats 
Printed Papers secteeseenct-csseeeessseres 50 = 3 kilos As for letters. 
first unit of weight..7.t.-c 7 — 8 (5 kilos for Printed papers sent unenclosed 
each succeeding unit ................ —_— 4 a single in the form of cards, whether 
volume) folded or not, are subject to the 
same minimum dimensions as 
Blind literature: <pe....-cces--sceentsctas 1,000 2. 7 kilos postcards, 
Samples of merchandise ... 50 — 500 gr. 
first unit of weight ....... — 8 
each succeeding unit ................ — 4 
Small packets) .c.cc1-<¢-eacg-seeseresceses 50 | 8 1 kilo 
Minimum charge .... —_ 40 nae 
“Phonopost” packets: | Length, width and depth com- 
first unit of weight .................. 20 15 60 gr. bined: 60 cm., but the greatest 
each succeeding unit 20 10 60 gr. dimension may not exceed 26 cm. 


notes, negotiable instruments payable to bearer, platinum, 
gold or silver, manufactured or not, precious stones, 
jewels and other valuable articles. 

7. The Administrations of the countries of origin 
and of destination have the right to treat, according to 
their internal legislation, letters which contain documents 
having the-character of current and personal correspond- 
ence, addressed to persons other than the addressee or 
persons living with him. 

8. Except as provided in the Detailed Regulations, 
commercial papers, printed papers, blind literature, 
samples of merchandise and small packets: — 

(a) must be made up in such a manner as to be 
easy of examination; 

(6) may not bear any notes or contain any document 
having the character of current and personal correspond- 
ence; ; 

(c) may not contain any postage stamp or form of 
prepayment, whether obliterated or not, nor any paper 
representing a monetary value. 

9. Samples of merchandise may not contain any article 
having a saleable value. 

10. The Small Packets and ‘‘Phonopost” packets services 
are limited to those countries which have announced their 
willingness to exchange such packets, whether in their 
reciprocal relations, or in one direction only. 

11. The enclosure in one and the same packet of 
correspondence of different categories (articles grouped 


together) is authorised under the conditions laid down 
in the Detailed Regulations. 

12. Apart from the exceptions prescribed by the 
Convention and its Detailed Regulations, articles which 
do not fulfil the conditions laid down in the present 
Article and the corresponding Articles of the Detailed 
Regulations are not forwarded. Articles which have been 
wrongly accepted must be returned to the Administration 
of the country of origin. Nevertheless, the Administra- 
tion of the country of destination is authorised to deliver 
them to the addressees. In that case it must, if necessary, 
apply to them the rates of postage and surcharges pre- 
scribed for the category of correspondence in which they 
are placed by reason of their contents, weight or size. 
Atticles of which the weight exceeds the maximum limits 
laid down in § 1 may be taxed according to their actual 
weight. 

ARTICLE 37. Prepayment 


1. As a general rule, all the articles mentioned in 
Article 35 must be fully prepaid by the sender. 

2. Correspondence, other than letters and single post- 
cards, which is unpaid or insufficiently prepaid, is not for- 
warded, nor are reply-paid postcards of which the two 
halves are not fully prepaid at the time of posting. 

3. When letters or single postcards, which are unpaid 
or insufficiently prepaid, are posted in great number, the 
Administration of the country of posting has the option 
of returning them to the sender. 
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ARTICLE 38. Charge on Unpaid or Insufficiently 
Prepaid Correspondence 

1. Apart from the exceptions laid down in Article 57, 
6, for registered articles, and in Article 136, §§ 3, 4 
id 5, of the Detailed Regulations, for certain classes of 
directed articles, letters and single postcards not pre- 
uid or insufficiently prepaid are liable to a charge, equal 
. double the amount of the deficient postage, to be paid 
y the addressees; but that charge may not be less than 
centimes. 

2. The same treatment may be aplied in similar cir- 
mstances to other articles of correspondence which have 
sen incorrectly forwarded to the country of destination. 


ARTICLE 39. Surtaxes 


1. Over and above the rates fixed by Article 36, a 
iftax proportionate to the expenses incurred may be 
vied on every article forwarded by extraordinary services 
hich involve special payment. 

2. When the rate of prepayment for a single postcard 
ymprises the surtax authorised by § 1, the same rate 
applicable to each half of a reply-paid postcard. 


ARTICLE 40. Special Charges 


1. Administrations are authorised to make an addi- 
onal charge, in accordance with their own legislation, on 
ticles posted after the ordinary hour of collection. 

2. Articles addressed poste restante may be taxed by 
dministrations of the countries of destination with the 
yecial charge prescribed by their legislation for similar 
ticles in the inland service. 

3. The Administrations of countries of destination are 
ithorised to levy a special charge not exceeding 40 
‘ntimes on each small packet delivered to the addressee. 
his charge may be increased by a sum not exceeding 
) centimes when the packet is delivered at the addressee’s 
remises. 


ARTICLE 41. Articles Liable to Customs Duty 


1. Small packets and printed paper packets liable to 
istoms duty ate admitted. 

2. The same applies to letters and sample packets 
yntaining articles liable to customs duty when the 
yuntry of destination has given its consent. Neverthe- 
ss, each Administration has the right to restrict to the 
sgistered letter service letters containing articles liable 
) customs duty. 

3. Packets containing serums and vaccines included 
1 the exception shown in Article 124 of the Detailed 
egulations are admitted in every case. 


ARTICLE 42. Customs Control 


The Administration of the country of destination is 
ithorised to submit to the Customs the correspondence 
lentioned in Article 41, and, if necessary, to open it 
ficially. 


ARTICLE 43. Customs Clearance Fee 


A Customs clearance fee not exceeding 40 centimes 
er article may be collected, as a postal charge, on articles 
ibmitted to the Customs in the country of destination. 


ARTICLE 44. Customs Duty and Other Non-Postal 
Charges 


Administrations are authorised to collect from the 
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addressees the customs duty and any other non-postal 
charges which may be due. 


ARTICLE 45. Correspondence for Delivery Free of 
y Charges 


1. In the relations between those countries which have 
notified their agreement to that effect, the senders may, 
by means of a previous declaration at the office of 
despatch, undertake to pay the whole of the postal and 
non-postal charges which are due to be collected on the 
delivery of the articles. In this case, the senders must 
undertake to pay the amounts which the office of destina- 
tion may claim, and, if necessary, pay a sufficient deposit. 

2. The Administration of the country of destination is 
authorised to collect a fee not exceeding 40 centimes per 
article. This fee is independent of that authorised by 
Article 43, 

3. Any Administration is entitled to limit the service 
of delivery free of charges to registered articles, 


ARTICLE 46. Cancellation of Customs Duty and Other 
Non-Postal Charges 


Administrations undertake to request the appropriate 
services in their country to cancel the customs duty and 
other non-postal charges on articles returned to the 
country of origin, destroyed owing to the complete 
damage of the contents or redirected to a third country. 


ARTICLE 47. Express Articles 


1. Correspondence is, at the request of the senders, 
sent out for delivery by special messenger immediately 
after arrival, in the countries of which the Administrations 
agtee to undertake this service. : 

2. Such correspondence, which is called “express,” is 
subject, in addition to the ordinary postage, to a special 
charge which may not be less than the amount of the 
postage on a single-rate ordinary letter and not mote 
than 60 centimes. This charge must be fully paid in 
advance. 

3. When the addressee’s house is situated outside the 
local delivery zone of the office of destination, a comple- 
mentary charge not exceeding that prescribed for similar 
correspondence in the inland service may be collected, 
by the Administration of destination, for express delivery. 
In this case, however, express delivery is not obligatory. 

4. Express packets, upon which the total amount of the 
charges payable in advance has not been prepaid, are 
delivered by the ordinary means, unless they have been 
treated as express by the office of origin. In the latter 
case, they are taxed according to the provisions of Article 
38. 

5. Administrations are not obliged to make more than 
one attempt to deliver correspondence by express. If this 
attempt is unsuccessful, the article may be treated as an 
ordinary article. 


ARTICLE 48. Articles for Delivery to the Addressee 
im Person 
In the relations with countries which have so agreed, 
registered correspondence accompanied by a request for 
advice of delivery is delivered, at the request of the 
sender, to the addressee in person. 


ARTICLE 49. Prohibitions 
1. It is forbidden to send by post the articles indicated 
in Column 1 of the following Table. If packets con- 
taining these articles have been wrongly admitted to the 
post, they must be treated as indicated in Column 2. 
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Treatment of packets 


Articles cehied admitted 


(a) Articles which, from their 
nature ot by their packing, may 
expose postal officials to danger, 
ot soil or damage correspondence; 

(&) articles liable to customs 
duty (apart from the exceptions 
laid down in Article 41) as well 
as samples sent in quantities with 
the intention of avoiding the pay- 
ment of this duty; 

(c) opium, morphine, cocaine, 
and other narcotics; 

(d) articles of which the im- 
portation or the circulation is 
forbidden in the country of des- 
tination; 

(e) living animals, except: 

1. bees, leeches and silk-worms; 

2. parasites and destroyers of 

noxious insects used for 
the purpose of controlling 
these insects and exchang- 
ed between officially rec- 
ognized institutions; 

(f) explosive, inflammable or 1 
dangerous substances; 


To be treated ac- 
cording to the in- 
ternal regulations 
of the Adminis- 
tration which dis- 
covers them; never- 
theless, articles in- 
( dicated under (c) 
may, im no case, 
be sent forward to 
destination, or de- 
livered to the ad- 
dresses, or returned 
to origin. 


To be destroyed 
on the spot by the 


(g) obscene or immoral arti- Administration 
cles. which discovers 
them. 


2. If packets wrongly admitted to the post are neither 
returned to origin nor delivered to the addressee, the 
Administration of origin must be advised exactly how 
the packets have been treated. u 

3. The right is, moreover, reserved to every country to 
refuse to convey 4 découvert over its territory atticles other 
than letters and postcards, in regard to which the legal 
requirements which regulate the conditions of their 
publication or circulation in that country have not been 
complied with. These articles must be returned to the 
Administration of the country of origin. 


ARTICLE 50. Methods of Prepayment 


1. Prepayment of postage is effected either by means 
of postage stamps valid in the country of origin for the 
correspondence of private individuals, or by means of 
impressions of stamping machines, officially adopted and 
working under the immediate control of the Administra- 
tion, of, in the case of printed papers, by means of printed 
impressions or by any other process when such a system 
is authorised by the internal regulations of the Administra- 
tion of origin. 

2. The following are considered as duly prepaid: reply 
postcards bearing postage stamps, impressed or affixed, of 
the country of issue, articles properly prepaid for their 
first transmission and on which complementary postage 
has been paid before their redirection, as well as news- 
papers or packets of newspapers and periodicals of which 
the address bears the words “Abonnements-poste” and 
which are sent in virtue of the Agreement for subscrip- 
tions to newspapers and periodicals. 


ARTICLE 51. Prepayment of Postage on Board Ship 


Correspondence posted on the high seas in the letter 
box on board a ship or handed to postal officials on 
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board or to the commanders of ships may, in the absenc 
of different arrangements between the Administrati 
concerned, be prepaid by means of the postage stamps 
according to the tariff of the country to which the 
ship belongs or by which it is maintained. If the postin 
on board takes place during the stay at one of the 
terminal points of the voyage or at any intermediate 
of call, prepayment is valid only if it is effected by mea 
of the postage stamps and according to the tariff of th 
country in the waters of which the ship happens to be. 


ARTICLE 52. Exemptions from Postal Charges 


1. The following are exempt from all postal charges; 
Correspondence on Postal Service exchanged betweer 
Postal Administrations, between these Administrations and) 
the International Bureau, between post offices of Union 
countries, and between these offices and Administrations, 
as well as correspondence of which the free transmission 
is expressly provided for in the Convention, the Agree: 
ments, and their Detailed Regulations. 
2. With the exception of articles marked with a tradel 
charge, correspondence intended for prisoners of war or 
despatched by them is also exempt from all postal charges, 
not only in the countries of origin and destination, but 
in se ake countries. 
. The same privilege is accorded to correspondence 
Oe prisoners of war, despatched or received, either 
directly by, or through the agency of, the Central Agency 
of information regarding prisoners of war prescribed by 
Article 79 of the International Convention of Geneva of 
27th July, 1929, or the Information Bureaux established 
on behalf of such persons in belligerent countries or im 
neutral countries which have received belligerents on theit 
territories. 
4, Belligerents received and interned in a neutial 
country, as well as civilians of enemy nationality detained 
in camps or in civil prisons, are treated like prisoners 
of war, properly so-called, in so far as the application 


of the above-mentioned rules is concerned. i: 
T 


ARTICLE 53. International Reply Coupons 12 


1. International reply coupons ate on sale in the 
countries of the Union. 

2. The selling price of a reply coupon is fixed by 
the Administrations concerned, but may not be less than 
28 centimes or the equivalent in the money of the 
country of issue. 

3. Each coupon is exchangeable in any country 
for a stamp or stamps representing the postage on a single: 
rate letter for abroad originating in that country. 

4. Moreover, any country has the right to demaiil 


. 


that the coupons and the correspondence to be prep 
by means of the stamps received in exchange for these 
coupons shall be presented at the same time. 


ARTICLE 54. Withdrawal of Correspondence. 
Alteration of Address 18 


1. The sender of a postal packet can have it withdra 
from the post or have its address altered, so long as 
article has not been delivered to the addressee, or it does 
not happen to fall within the provisions of Article 49, 
Customs treatment does not bring to light any 
regularity. 

2. The request to this effect is sent by post or telegra' 


See Protocol VI, p. 905. 
See Protocol I, p. 904. 


t the expense of the sender, who must pay, for each 
equest, a fee not exceeding 40 centimes. If the request 
s to be sent by air mail or by telegraph, the sender 
ust pay in addition the air mail surcharge or the 
ge for the telegram. 
3. Only one of the fees or charges prescribed by § 2 is 
ged in respect of a request for withdrawal of corre- 
pondence or alteration of address concerning several 
ackets posted at the same time by the same sender to the 
ame addressee. 

4. A request for simple correction of address (without 
teration of the name or description of the addressee) 
may be addressed directly to the office of destination by 
e sender, that is to say, without compliance with the 
‘ormalities and without payment of the charges prescribed 
oy §§ 2 and 3. 


TICLE 55. Redirection. Undelivered Correspondence 


1. If the addressee changes his address, the correspond- 
nce is redirected to him, unless the sender has forbidden 
-edirection, by means of a note to that effect on the 
ddress side of the correspondence, in a language known 
in the country of destination. 

_ 2. Correspondence which is not delivered must be 
teturned immediately to the country of origin. 

_ 3. The period of retention for correspondence held 
at the disposal of the addressees or addressed poste 
restante is fixed by the rules of the country of destination. 
This period may not, however, exceed one month as a 
general rule, except in particular cases when the Adminis- 
tration of destination considers it necessary to prolong 
the period up to a maximum of two months. The return 
to the country of origin must take place within.a shorter 
period if the sender has requested it by a ‘note on the 
address side in a language known in the country of 
destination. 

4. Printed papers of no value are not returned to origin, 
unless the sender, by means of a note on the outside of the 
article, in a language known in the country of destination, 
has asked for their return. Registered printed papers 
must always be returned. 

5. No supplementary postage is charged for the redirec- 
tion of correspondence from country to country or its 
return to the country of origin, apart from the excep- 
tions provided for in the Detailed Regulations. 

6. Correspondence which is redirected or which is 
undeliverable is delivered to the addressees or senders, 
against payment of the charges raised on departure or 
arrival or in course of transmission in consequence of 
redirection after the first transmission, without prejudice 
to the repayment of customs duty or other special charges 
which the country of destination does not cancel. 

7. In case of redirection to another country or of non- 
delivery, the poste restante fee, the customs clearance fee, 
the commission fee, the complementary express fee, and 
the special fee for delivery of small packets to the 
addressees are cancelled. 


ARTICLE 56. Applications and Enquiries 


1. For an application or an enquiry in respect of any 
postal packet a fee not exceeding 40 centimes may be 
charged. When an application or an enquiry is to be sent 
by air mail at the request of the interested party, the same 
fee is charged, and, in addition, the appropriate air mail 
surcharge, or if the reply is to be returned by air mail, 
double this surcharge. If request is made for transmission 
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by telegraph, the charge for the telegram is collected 
in addition to the prescribed fee. 

2. Only one of the fees or surcharges prescribed by 
§ 1 is charged in respect of an application or an enquiry 
concerning several packets posted at the same time at the 
same office by the same sender to the same addressee. 

3. As regards registered articles, no fee is charged if the 
sender has already paid the special fee for an advice of 
delivery. 

4, An application is only entertained if made within, 
a year, counting from the day following the posting of the 
article. Every Administration is bound, however, to fur- 
nish information, if requested by another Administration, 
after this lapse of time, concerning packets despatched 
within two years. 

5. Every Administration is obliged to accept applica- 
tions and enquiries concerning articles posted on the ter- 
ritory of other Administrations. 

6. When an application or an enquiry has arisen 
through a service error, the fee charged in this connection 
is repaid. 


CHAPTER JI.—REGISTERED ARTICLES 
ARTICLE 57. Charges 14 


1. The articles specified in Article 35 may be regis- 
tered. 

2. The charge on every registered article must be 
paid in advance. It is made up of: 

(4) the postage ordinarily prepayable on the packet 
according to its class; 

(b) a fixed registration fee of 40 centimes at most. 

3. The registration fee on the reply half of a reply- 
paid postcard can only be validly prepaid by the sender 
of this half. 

4. A receipt must be issued free of charge to the 
sender of a registered article at the time of posting. 

5. Countries prepared to undertake risks arising from 
causes beyond control are authorised to collect a special 
charge not exceeding 40 centimes for each registered 
article. 

6. Unpaid or insufficiently prepaid registered articles 
which have been incorrectly forwarded to the country of 
destination are liable to a charge, to be paid by the 
addressee, equal in amount to the deficient postage. 


ARTICLE 58. Advice of Delivery 


1. The sender of a registered article may request an 
advice of delivery by paying, at the time of posting, a fixed 
fee not exceeding 30 centimes. 

2. An advice of delivery may be applied for after the 
posting of the article within the period of one year and 
on payment of the fee prescribed for applications by 
Atticle 56. 


ARTICLE 59. Responsibility 


1. Except in the cases provided for in Article 60, 
hereafter, Administrations are responsible for the loss of 
registered articles. 

2. The sender is entitled, in respect of the loss, to 
compensation, of which the amount is fixed at 25 francs 
per article. 

3. Administrations assume no responsibility for articles 
seized by the Customs authorities. 


“See Protocol VII, p. 905. 
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ARTICLE 60. Exceptions to the Principle of Responsibility 


Administrations are relieved from all responsibility for 
the loss of registered articles: 

(2) in circumstances beyond control; the responsibility, 
however, still attaches to the Administration of origin 
which has undertaken to cover risks arising from causes 
beyond control (Article 57, §5). The country respon- 
sible for the loss must decide, according to its internal 
legislation, whether the loss is due to circumstances con- 
stituting a cause beyond control; these circumstances are 
communicated to the country of origin, for information; 

(6) which they cannot account for in consequence 
of the destruction of official documents through cause 
beyond control, provided that their responsibility has not 
been proved otherwise; 

(c) of which the contents fall within the prohibitions 
specified in Articles 36, §§ 6 and 8 (c), and 49, § 1; 

(d) when the sender has not made any application 
within the period of one year prescribed by Article 56. 


ARTICLE 61. Cessation of Responsibility 


Administrations cease to be responsible for registered 
articles which have been delivered under the conditions 
prescribed by their internal regulations for packets of the 
same class. 


ARTICLE 62. Fixing of Responsibility 

1. Until the contrary is proved, responsibility for the 
loss of a registered article rests with the Administration 
which, having received the article without making any 
observation, and being furnished with all the materials 
for inquiry prescribed by the regulations, cannot estab- 
lish delivery to the addressee, or regular transfer to the 
following Administration, as the case may be. 

2. Until the contrary is proved, an Administration, 
whether intermediate or of destination, is relieved of all 
responsibility: 

(a) when it has carried out the provisions of Article 
150, § 4, of the Detailed Regulations; 

(6) when it can prove that it has not been notified 
of the application until after the destruction of its service 
documents relating to the article under enquiry, the 
period of retention prescribed by Article 169 of the 
Detailed Regulations having expired. This reservation 
does not affect the rights of the applicant. 

3. Nevertheless, if the loss has occurred in course of 
conveyance without its being possible to ascertain on the 
territory or in the service of which country the loss took 
place, the Administrations concerned bear the loss in 
equal shares. 

4. When a registered article has been lost in circum- 
stances beyond control, the Administration on the terri- 
tory or in the service of which the loss has occurred is 
only responsible to the Administration of origin if both 
countries undertake to cover risks arising from causes 
beyond control. 

5. The customs duty and other charges, of which it 
has not been possible to secure cancellation, are borne 
by the Administrations responsible for the loss. 

6. The Administration which has made payment of 
compensation takes over the rights of the person who 
has received it, up to the amount of this compensation, 
in any action which may be taken against the addressee, 
the sender, or third parties. 

7. If a registered article considered as lost, or a part 
thereof, is subsequently found, the sender and the 
addressee are informed of this fact. 
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8. The sender is, in addition, informed that he 
take possession of the article within a period of three 
months, against repayment of the amount of the com 
pensation received. If the sender does not claim 
article within that period, the addressee is notified 


months, against payment of the amount paid to 
sender. 

9. If the sender or the addressee takes delivery of 
packet against repayment of the amount of the compensa- 
tion, that amount is refunded to the Administration, or 
Administrations, by which the loss has been borne. 

10. If the sender and the addressee decline to take 
delivery, the article is considered as undeliverable. 


ARTICLE 63. Payment of Compensation 

The payment of the compensation must be undertaken 
by the Administration to which the office of posting 
is subordinate, subject to its right to make a claim on 
the Administration responsible. 


1. The payment of compensation must take plac 
as soon as possible, and at the latest within six months 
from the day following the date of the application. This 
period is extended to nine months in relations vi 


ARTICLE 64. Period for Payment of Compensation : 


distant countries. 

2. If the Administration of the country of posting does 
not accept responsibility in cases of loss through a cause 
beyond control it may exceptionally postpone settlement, 
of the compensation beyond the period mentioned in § 1, 
when the question whether the loss of the article is due 
to a case of this nature has not been decided. ; 

3. The Administration of origin is authorised to settle 
with the sender on account of the Administration, 
whether intermediate or of destination, which, duly in- 
formed of the claim, has allowed three months to pass, 
or six months in relations with distant countries, without 
settling the matter. A longer period is permitted if the 
loss appears to be due to circumstances beyond control; 
these circumstances must, in all cases, be communicated 
to the Administration of origin. 


ARTICLE 65. Repayment of Compensation to the 
Administration of Origin 

1. The Administration responsible or on whose ac 
count payment is made in accordance with Article 64 is 
bound to repay to the Administration of origin within 
a period of six months, reckoning from the date of des- 
patch of the notice of payment, the amount of the 
compensation actually paid to the sender. This period is 
extended to nine months in relations with distant 
countries. | 

2. If the compensation is to be borne by several Ad- 
ministrations in accordance with Article 62, the whole 
of the compensation due must be paid to the Administra- 
tion of origin within the period mentioned in § 1, by the 
first Administration, which, having duly received the 
packet under enquiry, is unable to prove its regular 
transfer to the next service. It rests with this Adminis- 
tration to recover from the other Administrations respon- 
sible their share of the amount of compensation paid 
to the sender. 

3. The repayment is made free of cost to the creditor 
Administration by means of either a money order, a 
cheque or a draft payable at sight in the capital or a 
commercial centre in the creditor country, or in coin 
current in that country. 
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4. When responsibility is admitted, as well as in the 
ase provided for in Article 64, §3, the amount of 
ndemnity may be recovered from the country responsible 
y means of an Account, either directly, or through the 
mtermediary of an Administration which exchanges 
\ccounts regularly with the Administration responsible. 

5. After the period of six months, the sum due to the 
\dministration of origin bears interest, at the rate of 5 
er cent. per annum, counting from the day of expiry of 
he said period. This period is extended to nine months 
n telations with distant countries. 

6. The Administration of origin may only claim re- 
ayment from the Administration responsible within a 
etiod of one year counting from the date of despatch 
f the notification of the loss, or, if the case arises, from 
ne date of expiry of the period prescribed by Article 
4, § 3. 

7. The Administration whose responsibility is duly 
toved and which has at first declined to pay the com- 
ensation must bear all additional charges resulting from 
he unwarranted delay in payment. 


1. LAND TRANSITS 
Up to 1,000 kilometres .... A 
Above 1,000 up to 2,000 km. . ss 


a2, 000 3,000) 
pee OOO Mae O:000N 
7 ©WOD = Oyo 


” 9,000 kilometres .... 


2. SEA TRANSITS 

Up to 300 nautical miles 
Above 300 up to 1,500 

nautical miles 
Between Europe and North 

America .... 
Above 1,500 up oS B 000 

Baaeal miles... 
Above 6,000 nautical mails 


2. The transit rates for sea conveyance over a dis- 
ance not exceeding 300 nautical miles are fixed at one- 
hird of the amounts specified in §1, if the Administra- 
ion concerned already receives, on account of the mails 
onveyed, the payment applicable to land transit. 

3. In the case of sea conveyance performed by two 
more Administrations, the charges paid for the entire 
ea transit may not exceed 4 francs 80 per kilogramme of 
etters and postcards, and 60 centimes per kilogramme of 
ther articles. Should occasion arise, these maximum 
mounts are shared between the Administrations partici- 
ating in the service, in proportion to the distances 
traversed. 

4. In the absence of any other arrangement, the 
lirect sea conveyance between two countries by means 
f vessels maintained by one of them is considered as a 
hird service, as well as conveyance between two offices 
f the same country, by means of setvices maintained by 
nother country. 

5. Small packets, newspapets or packets of newspapers 
nd periodicals sent in virtue of the Agreement concern- 
ng subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals, as well 
s insured boxes despatched under the Agreement con- 


‘ 


8. Administrations may come to an agreement to 
liquidate periodically the compensation which they have 
paid to the senders and which they have agreed to be 
justified. 


CHAPTER III.—ALLOCATION OF POSTAGE 
COLLECTIONS. TRANSIT RATES 


ARTICE 66. Allocation of Postage Collections 


Except in the cases expressly provided for by the 
Convention, each Administration keeps the whole of the 
charges which it has collected. 


ARTICLE 67. Transit Rates 15 


1. Correspondence exchanged in closed mails between 
two Administrations, by means of the services of one or 
more other Administrations (third services), is subject to 
transit charges to be paid to each of the countries 
traversed or whose services take part in the conveyance, 
as indicated in the following table: 


PER KILOGRAMME 


of letters and of other 

postcards articles 
Fr. c. Fr. ¢. 
0.60 0.08 
0.80 0.12 
1.20 0.16 
2.00 0.24 
2.80 0.32 
3.60 0.40 
0.60 0.08 
1.60 0.20 
2.40 0.32 
3.20 0.40 
4.80 0.60 


cerning insured letters and boxes, are considered as 
“other articles” as regards transit. 

6. Mis-sent mails are regarded, in respect of the 
payment of transit charges, as if they had followed their 


normal route. 


ARTICLE 68. 


The correspondence exempt from postage mentioned 
in Article 52, reply postcards returned to the country 
of origin, redirected articles, undelivered articles, advices 
of delivery, postal money orders, and all other docu- 
ments relative to the postal service, ¢.g., communications 
concerning the postal cheque service, are exempt from all 
charges for land or sea transit. 


Exemption from Transit Charges 


ARTICLE 69. Extraordinary Services 


The transit rates specified in Article 67 do not apply 
to conveyance by means of extraordinary services spe- 
cially established or maintained by one Administration 
at the request of one or more other Administrations. 
The conditions of this class of conveyance are regulated 
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by mutual consent between the Administrations con- 
cerned. 


ARTICLE 70. Payments and Accounting 


1. The transit charges are borne by the Administration 
of the country of origin. 

2. The general accounting for these charges is based 
on data obtained from statistics taken once in every 
three years, during a period of 14 days. This period 
is extended to 28 days for mails exchanged less than six 
times a week by the services maintained by any one 
country. The Detailed Regulations fix the period of the 
statistics and the duration of their application. 

3. When the annual balance between two Adminis- 
trations does not exceed 25 francs, the debtor Adminis- 
tration is exempt from all payment. 

4. Every Administration is authorised to submit for 
the consideration of a Commission of arbitrators the 
results of statistics which, in its opinion, differ too 
much from reality. The arrangements for arbitration are 
as laid down in Article 12. 

5. The arbitrators are empowered to fix in a fair 
and reasonable manner the transit charges proper to be 
paid. 


ARTICLE 71. Exchange of Closed Mails with 
Ships of War 


1. Closed mails may be exchanged between the post 
offices of any one of the contracting countries and the 
commanding officers of naval divisions or ships of war 
of the same country stationed abroad, or between the 
commanding officer of one of those naval divisions or 
one of those ships of war and the commanding officer 
of another division or of another ship of the same 
country, through the medium of the land or sea services 
maintained by other countries. 

2. Correspondence of every description enclosed in 
these mails must consist exclusively of such as is ad- 
dressed to or sent by the officers and crews of the ships 
to or from which the mails are forwarded; the rates and 
conditions of despatch applicable to them are settled, 
according to its internal regulations, by the Postal Ad- 
ministration of the country to which the ships belong. 

3. In the absence of any contrary arrangement, the 
Administration of the country to which the ships of war 
belong is accountable to the intermediate Administrations 
for the transit charges on the mails calculated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 67. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 72. Non-Observance of Principle of 
Freedom of Transit 


When a country does not observe the provisions of 
Article 28, relating to freedom of transit, Administrations 
have the right to suppress the postal service with that 
country. They must give previous notice of this measure, 
by telegraph, to the Administrations concerned. 


ARTICLE 73. Undertakings Regarding Penal Measures 


The contracting countries undertake to adopt, or to 
Propose to their respective legislatures, the necessary 
measures: 

(4) for punishing the counterfeiting of postage 
stamps, even if withdrawn from circulation, of 
international reply coupons and of postal identity 
cards; 
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(6) for punishing the use or the putting 
circulation: 
(1) of counterfeit postage stamps (even 
withdrawn from circulation) or used post 
age stamps, as well as of counterfeit i 
pressions of stamping or printing 
chines or of impressions already used; 
(2) of counterfeit international reply coupons; 
(3) of counterfeit postal identity cards; 
(c) for punishing the fraudulent use of genuine 
postal identity cards; 
(d@) for prohibiting and suppressing the fraudulent 
manufacture and the putting into circulation o 
impressed and adhesive stamps in use in the 
postal service, forged or imitated in such a man 
ner that they could be mistaken for the impresse 
and adhesive stamps issued by the Administratio) 
of any one of the contracting countries; 
(e) for preventing and, if necessary, for punishing 
the insertion in postal packets of opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine or other narcotics, as well as 
explosive or easily inflammable substances, unless 
their insertion is expressly authorised by 
Convention and Agreements. 


FINAL PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 74. Entry into Force and Duration of the 
Convention 


The present Convention shall come into force on the 
1st of July, 1948, and shall remain in operation for an 
indefinite period. 

In faith whereof, the plenipotentiaries of the Govern 
ments of the above-named countries have signed the 
present Convention in a single copy which shall remain 
in the Archives of the Government of the French Re- 
public and of which a copy shall be delivered to each 
party. 

Done at Paris, the 5th of July, 1947. 


FINAL PROTOCOL OF THE CONVENTION 


At the moment of proceeding to sign the Universal 
Postal Convention concluded this day, the undersigned 
plentipotentiaries have agreed as follows: 


I.— WITHDRAWAL OF CORRESPONDENCE. ALTERATIO? 
OF ADDRESS 


The provisions of Article 54 do not apply to Gr 
Britain or to those British Dominions, Colonies an 
Portectorates whose internal legislation does not permi 
the withdrawal or the alteration of the address of corre. 
spondence at the request of the sender. 


II.—EQUIVALENTS: MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 


1. Each country has the right to increase up to 40 pe’ 
cent. or to reduce by as much as 20 per cent. the posta, 
rates presctibed by Article 36, § 1, as indicated in the 
following table [on the page opposite]. 

2. The rates adopted must, as far as possible, maintai 
the same proportions to one another as the basic rates, 
each Administration being empowered to round up oj 
to round down its rates to suit its currency. 

3. The rates adopted by a country apply to the char 
to be collected on unpaid or insufficiently prepaid inwar: 
correspondence. 
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Letters: 

first unit of weight 

each succeeding unit 
Postcards: 

single 

reply-paid 
Commercial papers: 

first unit of weight 

each succeeding unit 

minimum charge 
Printed papers: 

first unit of weight 

each succeeding unit 
Blind literature, per 

1,000 grammes .... 
Samples of merchandise: 

first unit of weight 

each succeeding unit 
Small packets: 

per 50 grammes 

minimum charge 
“Phonopost” packets: 

first unit of weight 

each succeeding unit 


.—EXCEPTION AS REGARDS THE APPLICATION OF 
THE TARIFF FOR COMMERCIAL PAPERS, PRINTED 
PAPERS AND SAMPLES OF MERCHANDISE 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 36, countries 
ve the right not to apply to commercial papers, printed 
pers and samples the rate fixed for the first unit of 
ight, and to maintain for that weight unit the rate of 
centimes, with a minimum of 8 centimes for samples 
merchandise. 


IV.—OUNCE AVOIRDUPOIS 


As an exceptional measure, it is agreed that countries 
nich, by reason of their internal regulations, are unable 
adopt the metric-decimal system of weight, are em- 
wwered to substitute for it the ounce avoirdupois 
18.3465 grammes) taking one ounce as equivalent to 
} grammes for letters and “phonopost” packets, and 
© ounces as equivalent to 50 grammes for commercial 
pers, printed papers, blind literature, samples and 
tall packets. 


V.—POSTING OF CORRESPONDENCE ABROAD 


No country is bound to forward, nor to deliver to the 
dressees, correspondence which the senders domiciled 
its territory post or cause to be posted in a foreign 
untry with the object of profiting by the lower rates in 
rce there. The rule is applied without distinction both 
correspondence made up in the country where the 
nder resides and then carried across the frontier, and 
correspondence made up in a foreign country. The 
dministration concerned is empowered either to return 
origin the articles in question, or to tax them at its 
land rates. The method of collecting the charges is left 
its discretion. 


VI.— INTERNATIONAL REPLY COUPONS 


Administrations have the right not to undertake, or 
limit, the sale of international reply coupons. 


LOWER LIMIT HIGHER LIMIT 
(gold value ) (gold value) 
centimes centimes 

16 28 
9.6 16.8 
9.6 16.8 

19.2 33.6 
64 11.2 
3:2 5.6 

16 28 
6.4 ine 
3.2 5.6 
1.6 2.8 
6.4 12 
352 
6.4 iilez 

32 56 

12 21 
8 14 


VII.—REGISTRATION FEE 


Countries which cannot fix at 40 centimes the regis- 
tration fee prescribed by Article 57, § 2, are authorised 
to charge a fee which may amount to 50 centimes or to 
the charge fixed for their inland service. 


VIII.— AIR SERVICES 


1. The provisions regarding the conveyance of letter 
mails by air are annexed to the Universal Postal Con- 
vention and are considered as forming an integral part 
of it and of its Detailed Regulations. 

2. But, notwithstanding the general rules of the Con- 
vention, the modification of these provisions may be 
considered from time to time by a Conference com- 
posed of the representatives of the Administrations 
directly concerned. 

3. This Conference may be summoned by the inter- 
mediary of the International Bureau at the request of at 
least three of these Administrations. 

4. The whole of the provisions proposed by this 
Conference must be submitted, by the intermediary of 
the International Bureau, to the vote of the countries of 
the Union. The decision will be taken by a majority 
vote. 


IX.—EXCEPTION AS REGARDS THE FREEDOM OF 
TRANSIT OF SMALL PACKETS 


In modification of the provisions of Article 28, the 
Postal Administration of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is authorised not to permit the transit of 
small packets through its territories on the understanding 
that this restriction is applied without distinction to all 
the countries of the Union. 


X.—SPECIAL TRANSIT CHARGES FOR CONVEYANCE BY 
THE TRANS-SIBERIAN AND THE ‘TRANSANDINE 
RAILWAYS 


1. In the modification of the provisions of Article 67. 
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§ 1 (Table), the Postal Administration of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is authorized to collect transit 
charges for the Trans-Siberian Railway for both routes 
(Manchuria or Vladivostok) at the rate of Fr. 4.50 per 
kilogramme for letters and postcards and Fr. 0.50 per 
kilogramme for other articles for distances exceeding 
6,000 kilometres. 

2. The Administration of the Argentine Republic is 
authorised to collect a fee of 30 centimes per kilogramme 
over and above the transit rates mentioned in Article 67, 
§ 1 (1.), of the Convention, in respect of correspondence 
of all kinds forwarded in transit by the Argentine section 
of the Transandine Railway. 


XI.—SPECIAL TRANSIT CONDITIONS FOR AFGHANISTAN 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 67, §1, the 
Administration of Afghanistan is authorised provisionally, 
by reason of its special difficulties as regards means of 
transport and communication, to effect the transit of 
closed mails and @ découvert correspondence across its 
territory on conditions specially agreed with the Admin- 
istrations concerned. 


XII.—SPECIAL WAREHOUSING CHARGES AT ADEN 


As an exceptional measure, the Administration of 
Aden is authorised to collect a fee of 40 centimes per bag 
for all mails warehoused at Aden, provided that this 
Administration does not receive payment for a land or 
sea transit in respect of the mails in question. 


XIII—SPECIAL ‘TRANSHIPMENT CHARGES 


Exceptionally, the Portuguese Administration is 
authorised to collect 40 centimes per bag on all the 
mails transhipped at the Port of Lisbon. 


XIV.—PROTOCOL LEFT OPEN TO COUNTRIES NOT 
REPRESENTED 


The Protocol remains open to the countries of the 
Union not represented at the Congress, in order to permit 
them to accede to the Convention and to the Agreements 
there concluded, or only to one or other of them. 


XV.—PROTOCOL LEFT OPEN TO COUNTRIES 
REPRESENTED FOR SIGNATURE AND ACCESSION 


The Protocol remains open to those countries whose 
representatives have to-day signed only the Convention, or 
only a certain number of the Agreements drawn up by 
the Congress, in order to permit them to accede to the 
other Agreements signed this day, or to one or other of 
them. 


XVI—PERIOD FOR THE NOTIFICATION OF ACCESSIONS 


The accessions referred to in Articles XIV and XV 
must be notified diplomatically by the respective Gov- 
ernments to the Government of the French Republic, 
and by it to the other States of the Union. The period 
allowed to the said Governments for this notification will 
expire on the Ist of July, 1948. 


XVII—PROTOCOL LEFT OPEN TO COUNTRIES 
TEMPORARILY PRECLUDED FROM ACCEDING 
TO THE CONVENTION AND THE AGREEMENTS 


1. Spain, Morocco (Spanish Zone) and the whole of 
the Spanish Colonies, temporarily precluded from ac- 
ceding to the Convention and the Agreements in con- 
sequence of a decision of the XIIth Universal Postal 
Congress taken in conformity with the resolution of the 
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General Assembly of the United Nations of the 12) 
Decen:ber, 1946, may accede to these Acts, without sul 
mitting to the formalities prescribed by Article 3, 


2. Germany, Japan and Korea, temporarily preclud 
from acceding to the Convention and the Agreemen 
may accede to these Acts, without submitting to 
formalities prescribed by Article 3, when the time 
considered opportune by the responsible authority. 

3. The accessions mentioned in §§ 1 and 2 must be 
notified diplomatically by the Governments concerne 
to the Government of the French Republic and by it 
the other States of the Union. 

In faith whereof, the undermentioned plentipotentiari 
have drawn up the present Protocol which shall have the 
same force and validity as if its provisions were inse 
in the text itself of the Convention, and they ha’ 
signed it in a single copy which shall remain in the 
Archives of the Government of the French Republic 
of which a copy shall be delivered to each party. 


Done at Paris, the 5th of July, 1947. 


ANNEX III 


NATIONS AND THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION 


PREAMBLE 


In consideration of the obligations placed upon da 
United Nations by Article 57 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the United Nations and the Universal 
Postal Union agree as follows: : 


Article I ; 


The United Nations recognizes the Universal Postal 
Union (hereinafter called the Union) as the specialized 
agency responsible for taking such action as may be 
appropriate under its basic instrument for the accom: 
plishment of the purposes set forth therein. 


ARTICLE II 
RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 


1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be 
invited to attend all the Union’s congresses, administrative 
conferences and commissions, and to participate, without 
vote, in the deliberations of these meetings. . 

2. Representatives of the Union shall be invited to 
attend meetings of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations (hereinafter called the Council), 
of its commissions and committees, and to participate, 
without vote, in the deliberations thereof with respect 
to items on the agenda in which the Union may be « 
cerned. 

3. Representatives of the Union shall be invited te 
attend the meetings of the General Assembly durin; 
which questions within the competence of the Union 
are under discussion, for purposes of consultation, and té 
participate, without vote, in the deliberations of the 
main committees of the General Assembly with res 
to items concerning the Union. ; 

4, Written statements presented by the Union shall 
be distributed by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
to the Members of the General Assembly, the Council 
and its commissions, and the Trusteeship Council, a 
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oropriate. Similarly, written statements presented by 
2 United Nations shall be distributed by the Union to 
"members. 


Article III 
PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 


Subject to such preliminary consultation as may be 
cessary, the Union shall include in the agenda of its 
agresses, administrative conferences or commissions, 
as the case may be, shall submit to its members in 
cordance with the provisions of the Universal Postal 
myention, items proposed to it by the United Nations. 
milarly, the Council, its commissions and committees, 
d the Trusteeship Council shall include in their agenda 
ms proposed by the Union. 


Article IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. The Union agrees to arrange for the submission 
soon as possible, for appropriate action, to its con- 
esses or its administrative conferences or commissions, 
to its members, in conformity with the provisions of 
> Universal Postal Convention, of all formal recom- 
sndations which the United Nations may make to it. 
ch recommendations will be addressed to the Union 
d not directly to its members. 

2. The Union agrees to enter into consultation with 
> United Nations, upon request, with respect to such 
ommendations, and in due course to report to the 
ited Nations on the action taken by the Union or by 
membets to give effect to such recommendations, or 
the other results of their consideration. 

3. The Union will co-operate in whatever further 
asures may be necessary to make co-ordination of the 
ivities of specialized agencies and those of the 
ited Nations fully effective. In particular, it will co- 
erate with any body which the Council may establish 
the purpose of facilitating such co-ordination and 
ll furnish such information as may be required for the 
rying out of this purpose. 


Article V 
EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND DOCUMENTS 


1. Subject to such arrangements as may be necessary 
the safeguarding of confidential material, the fullest 
1 promptest exchange of information and documents 
ull be made between the United Nations and the 
ion. 

2. Without prejudice to the generality of the pro- 
ions of the preceding paragraph: 

(a) The Union shall submit to the United Nations 
annual report on its activities; 

(4) The Union shall comply to the fullest extent 
icticable with any request which the United Nations 
ry make for the furnishing of special reports, studies 
information, subject to the conditions set forth in 
icle XI; ' 

(c) The Union shall furnish written advice on 
estions within its competence as may be requested 
the Trusteeship Council; 

(d) The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
ll, upon request, consult with the Director of the 
ernational Bureau of the Union regarding the provi- 
mn to the Union of such information as may be of 
cial interest to it. 
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Article VI 
ASSISTANCE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Union agrees to co-operate with and to give 
assistance to the United Nations, its principal and sub- 
sidiary organs, so far as is consistent with the provisions 
of the Universal Postal Convention. 

As regards the Members of the United Nations, the 
Union agrees that in accordance with Article 103 of the 
Charter no provision in the Universal Postal Convention 
or related agreements shall be construed as preventing or 
limiting any State in complying with its obligations to 
the United Nations. 


Article VII 
PERSONNEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The United Nations and the Union agree to co-operate 
as necessary to ensure as much uniformity as possible in 
the conditions of employment of personnel, and to avoid 
competition in the recruitment of personnel. 


Article VIII 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the Union agree to co- 
operate with a view to securing the greatest possible 
usefulness and utilization of statistical information and 
data. 

2. The Union recognizes the United Nations as the 
central agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization and improvement of statistics serving 
the general purposes of international organizations. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Union as the 
appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, publica- 
tion, standardization and improvement of statistics with- 
in its special sphere, without prejudice to the right of 
the United Nations to concern itself with such statistics 
so far as it may be essential for its own purposes or for 
the improvement of statistics throughout the world. 


Article IX 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the Union recognize the 
desirability, in the interests of the most efficient use of 
personnel and resources, of avoiding the establishment 
of competitive or overlapping services. 

2. Arrangements shall be made between the United 
Nations and the Union with regard to the registration 
and deposit of official documents. 


Article X 
BUDGETARY ARRANGEMENTS 


The annual budget of the Union shall be transmitted 
to the United Nations, and the General Assembly may 
make recommendations thereon to the Congress of the 
Union. 


Article XI 
FINANCING OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


In the event of the Union being faced with the 
necessity of incurring substantial extra expense as a 
result of any request which the United Nations may 
make for special reports, studies or information in 
accordance with article V of. with any other provisions 
of this agreement, consultation shall take place with a 
view to determining the most equitable manner in which 
such expense shall be borne. 
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Article XII 
INTER-AGENCY AGREEMENTS 


The Union will inform the Council of the nature and 
scope of any agreement between the Union and any 
specialized agency or other inter-governmental organiza- 
tion, and further agrees to inform the Council of the 
preparation of any such agreements. 


Article XIII ' 
LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the Union agree to the 
foregoing provisions in the belief that they will contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of effective liaison between the 
two organizations. They affirm their intention of taking 
in agreement whatever measures may be necessary to this 
end. 

2. The liaison arrangements provided for in this 
agreement shall apply, as far as is appropriate, to the 
relations between the Union and the United Nations, 
including its branch and regional offices. 
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Article XIV 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
President of the Executive and Liaison Commission 
the Union may enter into such supplementary arr: 
ments for the implementation of this agreement as 
be found desirable in the light of operating experie 
of the two organizations. 

Article XV 
ENTRY INTO FORCE 

This agreement is annexed to the Universal Pi 
Convention concluded in Paris in 1947. It will co 
into force after approval by the General Assembly of + 
United Nations, and, at the earliest, at the same 
as this Convention. 

Article XVI ’ 
REVISION a 

On six months’ notice given on either part, i 
agreement shall be subject to revision by agreem 
between the United Nations and the Union. 


Paris, 4 July 1947. 


The Constitution providing for the establish- 
ent of a World Health Organization (WHO)? 
is adopted on July 22, 1946, by the International 
salth Conference, called for the purpose by the 
onomic and Social Council. There were 64 states, 
> Allied Control Authorities for Germany, Japan 
d Korea, respectively, and ten international or- 
nizations represented at the Conference, which 
st in New York from June 19 to July 22, 1946. 
The Conference also established an Interim 
mmission? to carry out essential international 
ictions prior to the coming into being of the 
rmanent Organization and to develop plans and 
oposals for the first World Health Assembly. The 


VIII. The World Health Organization" 


A. ORIGIN 


Interim Commission consisted of representatives of 
the following eighteen States elected by the Con- 
ference to act for all signatories to the Constitu- 
tion:. Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, 
France, India, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Peru, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 
The Interim Commission held its first meeting on 
July 19, 1946, and continued to function until dis- 
solved by resolution of the first World Health As- 
sembly. 

On April 7, 1948, WHO came officially into 
being, 26 Members of the United Nations having 
accepted its Constitution. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The objective of WHO, as stated in Article 1 
its Constitution, is “the attainment by all peoples 
the highest possible level of health’. The pre- 
ible defines health as “a state of complete physi- 
, mental and social well-being and not merely 
> absence of disease or infirmity”. 

The functions of the Organization necessary to 
ain this objective are enumerated in Article 2. 
general, WHO is to serve as the co-ordinating 
thority on international health work, to main- 
M certain necessary international services, to pro- 
ste and conduct research in the field of health 
d to promote improved standards of teaching in 
> health, medical and related professions. The 
lowing are among its other functions: 


1. To assist governments, upon request, in strengthen- 
; health services; 

2. To furnish appropriate technical assistance and, in 
ergencies, necessary aid upon the request or acceptance 
governments; 

3. To promote, in co-operation with other specialized 
sncies where necessary, the improvement of nutrition, 


housing, sanitation, recreation, economic or working con- 
ditions and other aspects of environmental hygiene; 

4. To promote maternal and child health and welfare 
and to foster the ability to live harmoniously in a chang- 
ing total environment; 

5. To foster activities in the field of mental health, 
especially those affecting the harmony of human relations; 

6. To assist in developing an informed public opinion 
among all peoples on matters of health. 


For further details on the origin of WHO and the 
early activities of the Interim Commission, see Yearbook 
of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 789-93. See_also 
the reports of the Interim Commission to the United 
Nations (E/593 and E/786), report of the Interim 
Commission to the First World Health Assembly, reso- 
lutions of the Health Assembly, reports of expert com- 
mittees, and the report of the first session of the Execu- 
tive Committee (EB2/1). See also Bibliography of this 
Yearbook, Appendix III. 

"The text of the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization is reproduced in the Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, pp. 793-800. 

®For text of Arrangement Concluded by the Govern- 
ments Represented at the International Health Confer- 
ence (to establish the Interim Commission), see zbid., 
pp. 801-2. 
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C. ORGANIZATION 


The main organs of WHO, as provided in its 
Constitution, are the World Health Assembly, the 
Executive Board and the Secretariat. 

The World Health Assembly, in which all 
Members may be represented, meets at least once 
annually. It determines the policies of the Organi- 
zation. It reviews the work of WHO and instructs 
the Executive Board in regard to matters upon 
which action, study, investigation or report may 
be considered desirable. Among its other duties, 
the Assembly is empowered to adopt regulations 
pertaining to international quarantine and sanitary 
measures, uniform standards and nomenclatures 
and various other questions of international impor- 
tance in the health field. 

New Members may be admitted into WHO, if 
they are Members of the United Nations, by ac- 
cepting the Constitution. For other states to be- 
come Members the approval of their membership 
applications by a simple majority vote of the Health 
Assembly is required. The Constitution also pro- 
vides that territories or groups of territories not 
responsible for the conduct of their international 
relations may be admitted as Associate Members by 
the Health Assembly upon application by the ap- 
propriate authority. 

Decisions of the Organization on important 
questions, such as the adoption of conventions or 
agreements, the approval of agreements bringing 
WHO into relationship with other international 
organizations, and amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, require a two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting. Descisions on other questions 
are taken by a simple majority vote. 

The Executive Board consists of eighteen tech- 
nically qualified persons designated by eighteen 
Membets elected by the Health Assembly, taking 
into account an equitable geographical distribu- 
tion. Members ate normally elected for three-year 
terms, but to ensure continuity it is provided in the 
WHO Constitution that six of the Members elected 
by the first Assembly should hold office for one 
year, six for two and six for the full three-year 
term. The Board meets at least twice a year. Its 
chief function is to implement decisions and poli- 
cies of the Assembly, but it may also take emer- 
gency measures within the functions and financial 
resources of WHO in order to deal with events 
requiring immediate action, such as epidemics. 

The Secretariat is headed by a Director-General, 
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appointed by the Assembly on the nomination 
the Executive Board. The Director-General | 
points the technical and administrative sal 
quired and supervises their work. 

Committees composed of experts were esta 
lished to further the work of WHO in speci 
fields. There were, as of September 21, 1948, t 
such Expert Committees, on: Malaria, Tubercul 
sis, Venereal Infections, Maternal and Child W. 
fare, Health Statistics, International Epidemiolo 
and Quarantine, Biological Standardization, t 
Unification of Pharmacopoeias, Habit-formi 
Drugs, and Insecticides. The establishment of oth 
expert committees—on industrial hygiene, 1 
hygiene of seafarers, parasitic diseases and vil 
diseases — was authorized by the Health Assemb 
but funds had not yet been provided. Study grou 
on cholera, smallpox, plague, typhus, and trachot 
were jointly set up by WHO and the Office int 
national dhygiéne publique. Joint Committ 
were operating — one on Nutrition with FAO a 
one on Health Policy with the United Natic 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UD 
CEF). The establishment of other joint comm 
tees was planned—for example with ILO on» 
dustrial hygiene and on the hygiene of seafarers. 
standing Committee on Non-Governmental ( 
ganizations was established by the Board to ca 
out negotiations with such organizations. 

The Organization has its headquarters in Gene 
and maintains a technical liaison office in N 
York. 

The following regional organizations were p 
vided for by the first Health Assembly as soon 
a majority of WHO Members in these areas agre 
to participate: Eastern Mediterranean, West 
Pacific, Southeast Asia, European, African 4 
American. Regional organizations, each consist! 
of a regional committee and a regional office, | 
to keep informed of the various requirements 
their respective areas and implement the hea 
programs decided upon by WHO. Regional co 
mittees, composed of WHO Members and As 
ciate Members in the area, are to formulate 1 
policies and supervise the work of the regio 
offices. 

A special temporary administrative office 
Europe, to assist in the health rehabilitation 
war-devastated areas, was authorized by the f 
session of the Executive Board. It was decided # 
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; office should be established on January 1, 1949, 
sr a meeting of European Members of WHO. 
Delegates from Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
ia and Siam agreed to meet in New Delhi in 
ober 1948, to discuss the establishment of the 
theast Asia regional organization and programs 
raising the health standards in individual coun- 
s of the area.* 

[The existing Sanitary Bureau at Alexandria, 
ich is to be integrated with WHO, is to serve 
the WHO regional organization in the Eastern 
diterranean area. 
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The American area is to be served by the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization, which is to be 
incorporated as the WHO regional organization 
when fourteen of its 21 members have ratified the 
WHO Constitution.2’° The WHO regional oganiza- 
tion for the Americas is to co-operate with the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America to ensure that adequate health measures 
are provided in the area concurrently with econom- 
ic development. Similar co-operation is to be 
carried out by WHO with other regional United 
Nations organizations. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


[he Interim Commission held three sessions 
‘ing this period, in July and in November 1946, 
1 during 1947 from March 31 to April 12. 

In Octobet 16, 1946, the Interim Commission 
umed the responsibilities of the Health Organi- 
ion of the League of Nations concerned with 
logical standardization and epidemiological re- 
ting. In April 1947 it began operating the 
gapore Epidemiological Intelligence Station. The 
demiological services of UNRRA in connection 
h the International Sanitary Conventions of 1944 
‘maritime and aerial navigation were transferred 
the Interim Commission on December 1, 1946. 
merous technical responsibilities of the Office 
ernational d’hygiéne publique, relating to the 
inistration and revision of existing sanitary 
iventions, were also taken over by the Interim 
mmission. 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 


During this period the Interim Commission held 
ee sessions: its fourth, from August 30 to Sep- 
nber 13, 1947; its fifth, from January 22 to 
bruary 7, 1948; and its sixth and final session, 
ym June 18 to 23, 1948. At its fifth session, the 
rerim Commission felt assured that the required 
mber of states would shortly accept the WHO 
stitution, and therefore decided to convene the 
st World Health Assembly in Geneva on June 
, 1948. 


As a result of the transfer of UNRRA’s health 
activities in Europe as from January 1, 1947, and 
in the Far East as from April 1, the Interim Com- 
mission continued field service programs in Aus- 
tria, Byelorussian S.S.R., China, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Korea, 
Philippines, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia. These services included funds for fellow- 
ships, visiting lecturers, and the acquisition of med- 
ical literature, as well as mission operations in 
Greece and Italy for the control of tuberculosis 
and malaria, and in China and Ethiopia to deal 
with special health problems in those countries. 

Other activities undertaken by the Interim Com- 
mission before July 1, 1947, included, inter alia, 
pteparatory work in connection with the inter- 
national lists of diseases and causes of death, and 
special studies on venereal diseases, infant mortal- 
ity and biological standardization. 


1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


The Health Assembly met im Geneva from June 
24 to July 24, 1948. It elected the states to desig- 
nate the members of the Executive Board, which 
then held its first session in Geneva, from July 16 
to 26, 1948. 


On the nomination of the Executive Board, the 


*This organization was established in New Delhi on 
January 1, 1949. 
°This condition was fulfilled early in 1949. 
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Assembly unanimously appointed Brock Chisholm 
(Canada) as Director-General of WHO for a 
five-year term of office. Dr. Chisholm had served 
as Executive Secretary of the Interim Commission 
since July 1946. 

The Assembly approved on July 10, 1948, the 
agreement® establishing WHO's relationship with 
the United Nations. This action brought the agree- 
ment into force, since it had previously been ap- 
proved by the United Nations General Assembly 
on November 15, 1947. 

The Assembly considered reports prepared by 
the Interim Commission on its activities since its 
inception and on a program of work for the per- 
manent Organization. 

The Health Assembly decided on the regional 
organization of WHO (see above) and drew up 
a ptogram for the full Organization. 

The Interim Commission had recommended 
that the work of WHO be directed primarily to 
campaigns for reducing the incidence of malaria, 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases, which, it was 
considered, could be efficiently controlled through 
international action, and to the improvement of 
maternal and child health throughout the world. 
The Assembly added to these programs the im- 
provement of nutrition and of environmental 
sanitation. It established the policies WHO was 
to follow in carrying out these six campaigns, which 
would be undertaken in 1949 and developed over 
succeeding years, and recommended in each in- 
stance that governments take preventive, curative, 
legislative, social and other measures necessary to 
their success. 

The Assembly approved activities on a more 
limited scale to deal with other medical and health 
problems. These include: the organization of 
public-health administrations; the control of five 
parasitic diseases, including schistosomiasis and 
filariasis; the control of four virus diseases — polio- 
myelitis, rabies; influenza and trachoma; and ac- 
tivities relating to mental health, alcoholism and 
drug addiction. 

The Interim Commission had previously pre- 
pared a survey of the size and strength of public 
health services in various countries and on national 
resources for the training of staff for these ser- 
vices. It had also made a preliminary survey of 
alcoholism and in 1948 began preliminary work 
with respect to the incidence, control and treat- 
ment of schistosomiasis, which incapacitates mil- 
lions of persons annually in the agricultural regions 
of Africa, Asia and South America. 

An outline of the principal activities of the In- 


terim Commission and WHO from July 1, 194 
to September 21, 1948, is given below. 


1. Malaria 


The Interim Commission decided that malaf 
which attacks hundreds of millions of persons ea 
year, causing the death of approximately 3,000,0 
annually, was of sufficient importance to warta 
immediate international action for its control. 
accotdingly presented for the approval of @ 
Health Assembly a general plan for world malar 
control prepared by its ae Committee ¢ 
Malaria. ¥ 

Assistance in carrying out programs begun | 


i 
Si 


UNRRA for malaria control and for the eradic 
tion of the anopheline mosquito in Greece 
Italy was continued by WHO missions operat 
in those countries. As a result of DDT sprayi 
and other control measures carried out in Italy a 
Sicily since 1946, 93 deaths from malaria we 
recorded for 1947 as compared with 285 in 19% 
and 386 in 1945; it was hoped that by the end 
1949, malaria would have been completely wip! 
out in Italy. In Greece the program has reduced 
incidence of malaria, which had previously ave 
aged one million cases annually, by more th 
80 per cent. It is estimated that the malaria oo 


trol program in Greece has saved more than 


000,000 man-days in agricultural work alone. — 

At the request of UNICEF, WHO is providi 
technical assistance and guidance in connect! 
with anti-malaria projects, financed by UNICI 
to be undertaken in certain Far Eastern countri 
including Siam and Indo-China. 

The Organization also supplies government’ 
on request, with medical literature and informati¢ 
concerning the latest scientific developments fi 
the prevention and treatment of malaria and giy 
expert advice concerning national control PP 
grams. 

In its world-wide campaign to control malati 
WHO will undertake similar measures. It is sel 
ing the areas for its operation on the basis of : 
the feasibility of effective control; and (2) t 
potential increase in food production, in co-ope 
tion with FAO, since the disease is one of the 
factors affecting agricultural development. A 
cording to the policies laid down by the Execu’ 
Board at its first session, in July 1948, WHO is 
assist governments on request, through its regio! 
organizations, in setting up permanent m 


°The text of the Agreement between the Joa 
tions and WHO is reproduced on pp. 919-23 
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trol services suited to local needs. It is to pro- 
de individual experts and operational demon- 
ation teams to advise and assist governments in 
veloping local and national programs; these 
ams are to remain in the assigned areas for at least 
© years. The Board decided that WHO should 
rm three such teams as soon as possible. The 
Irganization is to assist in a training program by 
roviding expert lecturers on request to establish- 
schools and fellowships for training in malari- 
logy. It is also to assist in educating the public, 
irough various means, on the subject of malaria 
ad its control. 
In view of the effectiveness of DDT, the Board 
scommended that its production and distribution 
e stimulated. It requested the Director-General 
) refer to the appropriate body of the Economic 
nd Social Council of the United Nations the ques- 
ons of regional production and of the waiver of 
ustoms duties to permit wider distribution. 
Finally, the Board made recommendations with 
espect to the treatment of malaria through drug 
dministration and decided that additional research 
ras required in both the treatment and eradication 
f the disease. 


2. Tuberculosis 


It is estimated that the annual mortality from 
iberculosis is between four and five million and 
yat between forty and fifty million persons an- 
ually contract the disease. The Interim Commis- 
on recognized that, since tuberculosis had reached 
Sidemic proportions in many areas of the world, 
ternational measures were required for its con- 
ol. At its fifth session in January and Feb- 
1aty 1948, the Commission decided on a program 
) provide fellowships to train medical officers in 
ministration, epidemiology, and laboratory and 
inical work; to provide demonstration field-teams 
) various countries on request; to assist in devel- 
ping uniform procedures and techniques in both 
inical and laboratory aspects of tuberculosis pre- 
ention and treatment; and to advise governments 
nducting campaigns against tuberculosis on the 
cilities they required. It was also decided that 
VHO might give financial grants to governments 
nd distribute information on recent developments 
f special importance. In view of the prevalence 
f tuberculosis among immigrants, the Commission 
commended that medical examinations be made 
t the point of departure. 

A meeting of international experts, called by the 
uterim Commission, was held in July 1948 to 
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study and report on the use of streptomycin in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. The conference indicated 
that this drug could be used to treat several forms 
of tuberculosis, but that the streptomycin regimen 
suitable in each case must be designed to meet in- 
dividual requirements. The drug should be used 
only as an auxiliary in the general treatment of the 
disease, the conference pointed out, as its curative 
effect was partially dependent on other therapeutic 
measures, such as bed rest and pneumothorax. The 
conference recommended that streptomycin be dis- 
tributed only to institutions, medical centres, and 
teaching hospitals regularly concerned with the 
study, diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis, and 
that further research as to the use and effects of 
the drug be undertaken. 

At the request of UNICEF, the Interim Com- 
mission began early in 1948 to provide technical 
assistance and guidance in a mass immunization 
program being carried out jointly by UNICEF and 
the Danish Red Cross and its Scandinaviangasso- 
ciates.’ Under this program, an estimated total 
of 50,000,000 children and adolescents in Europe 
alone were to be tuberculin-tested for tuberculosis 
infection. Those who registered negative to the 
tuberculin test, estimated at 15,000,000, were to 
be immunized by BCG (Bacillus Calmette Guer- 
in) vaccination. UNICEF provided funds for the 
extension of this program of tuberculin testing and 
BCG vaccination to India, Morocco, Algeria and 
other countries outside Europe. 

The Organization planned a large-scale medical 
research program on tuberculosis based on results 
obtained in conducting the mass immunization 
program. The cards kept on all persons tested and 
vaccinated were to be analyzed by WHO for the 
preparation of current and long-term studies on 
tuberculosis, especially as regards mortality and 
morbidity rates in different countries. 

Several BCG laboratories were set up before 
September 1948 through the efforts of WHO. 
Since it was not practical to ship BCG to India, a 
team of WHO experts sent to that country in 
May 1948 set up a laboratory for the production of 
BCG, taught qualified Indian personnel how to 
produce the vaccine and began training personnel 
to administer it. The large-scale tuberculin-testing 
and vaccination program was put into operation 
by the Indian Government and WHO on August 
11, 1948. Small teams of experts were sent to 
China and Greece in 1947 and to Ethiopia in May 
1948 by the Interim Commission to demonstrate 
and to teach people in those countries how to 
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administer BCG. Each country receiving assistance 
from WHO teams must agree beforehand to con- 
tinue the work of tuberculosis control when the 
teams leave that country. 

Among other activities to further its world-wide 
campaign against tuberculosis, the Interim Com- 
mission, and later the permanent Organization, 
assisted in the establishment of mass radiography 
centres in China and of a chest hospital and sana- 
toria in Greece, and in the provision of X-ray 
apparatus, equipment for 152 dispensaries and 
thousands of hospital beds in Italy. It trained 250 
nurses in Greece for work in tuberculosis. The 
Organization provided scholarships and fellow- 
ships to enable doctors from a number of these 
countries to train in other countries in the latest 
methods of treatment of tuberculosis, and in the 
technique of the preparation and use of tuberculin 
and BCG. It also provided, on request, visiting 
lecturers, literature on the different aspects of 
tubefculosis, and epidemiological data to govern- 
ments and interested organizations, as well as 
advice to governments, hospitals and other institu- 
tions on their particular problems of control and 
treatment of tuberculosis. 


3. Venereal Diseases 


On the basis of a report of its Expert Committee 
on Venereal Diseases, which met in January 1948, 
the Interim Commission recommended to the first 
World Health Assembly an international venereal 
disease program, with primary emphasis on syphilis 
in its early stages. World mortality from late mani- 
festations of syphilis is estimated at millions of 
cases yeatly, and the annual rate of acquired infec- 
tions is estimated to range from a minimum of 20 
million upwards to 100 million cases and more. 
Estimates for gonorrhea are two to three times 
higher. 

The international venereal disease program, as 
approved by the Assembly, is based on WHO 
assistance, which includes expert advice on various 
aspects of venereal disease control, fellowships for 
advanced study, initiation of local and national 
programs by demonstration teams, the furnishing 
of basic equipment and supplies and technical in- 
formation, and co-operation with the United Na- 
tions and other international organizations on social 
and economic aspects of the venereal disease prob- 
lem. By September 1, 1948, 28 countries had re- 
quested one or more types of assistance. 

The Assembly also approved WHO medical 
guidance and technical responsibility in large-scale 
attacks on syphilis among children and expectant 
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and nursing mothers, as requested by UNICEE 
early in 1948. Congenital syphilis continues to b 
a significant cause of mortality and of mental ane 
physical handicaps of infants and children all ove 
the world. In under-developed areas, infant mot 
tality from congenital syphilis is estimated at mor 
than ten per cent. F 

In view of the short supply of penicillin it 
many areas of the world, the Assembly authorize 
the Director-General of WHO to make a survey 0 
penicillin requirements and production and to tak 
the necessary measures to ensure its wider avail 
ability. Negotiations were undertaken  witl 
UNRRA for the transfer to WHO of funds t 
complete the UNRRA program of penicillin pro 
duction and to rehabilitate UNRRA penicilli 
plants located in Byelorussian S.S.R., Ching 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R. ani 
Yugoslavia. 

As of September 1948, only two countries, th 
United States and Poland, had launched nationa 
campaigns for the treatment of syphilis based o 
large-scale use of penicillin. Under the Polis 
program, based on expert advice given by WHC 
540,000 persons had been examined and 43,00) 
cases of syphilis and 27,000 cases of gonorrhe 
treated between April 1 and August 31, 1948. 

Similar campaigns were being planned in Yuge 
slavia and Bulgaria; venereal disease administra 
tions in these countries were visited in June 194 
by WHO experts, who surveyed the problem an 
initiated control programs. Five European cour 
tries had signified, by September 1948, their inter 
tion -to participate in this plan, with whic 
UNICEF will collaborate with a $2,000,000 all 
cation for the prenatal and infantile syphilis prc 
gram. 

The epidemiological importance of transfer ¢ 
venereal disease from one country to another vi 
the maritime communications route led to th 
conclusion of the Brussels Agreement of 192 
concerning facilities to be accorded merchant se: 
men for the treatment of venereal diseases. Ri 
vision and extension of this Agreement were begu 
by the Interim Commission and are being cot 
tinued by WHO. In consultation with ILO, th 
World Health Assembly decided that the Brusse 
Agreement should be expanded into an inte 
national health regulation for venereal diseas 
This regulation will cover displaced persons, fo 
eign laborers, emigrants and other migrants. 

Another aim of the international venereal di 
ease program of WHO is the standardization « 
serodiagnostic techniques in syphilis, including e 
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lishment of an international reference centre for 
performance evaluation and the holding of 
ernational Serological Laboratory conferences, 
lowing the traditions of the Health Organization 
the League of Nations. 


4. Health Statistics 


[he work of preparing the sixth revision of the 
srnational lists of disedses and causes of death, 
viously undertaken every ten yeats under the 
pices of the French Government, was continued 
the Interim Commission during 1947 and 1948. 
e Expert Committee established for the purpose 
apleted the lists at its second session in October 
7 for final clearance by ani International Con- 
ence for the Sixth Decennial Revision of the 
ernational Lists of Diseases and Causes of 
ath, which met in Paris in April 1948 on the 
itation of the French Government. 

[he Conference approved, with minor reserva- 
is, the new classification as well as several 
ommendations of the Committee concerning 
er problems relating to the international com- 
ability of morbidity and mortality statistics. The 
mmittee met in May to incorporate the changes 
gested by the conference. In the revised lists as 
wn up by the committee, diseases and injuries 
classified on the same basis as causes of death. 
= publication of the lists was approved by the 
alth Assembly. The final version of the lists 
; to be published in December 1948 as an inter- 
ional Manual of the International Statistical 
sification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of 
ath, incorporating the classification, special lists 
tabulation and the procedures to be followed 
issigning the underlying cause of death. 

The Manual was to come into effect on January 
950, together with the Regulations adopted by 
Assembly to ensure the compilation and publi- 
on of statistics according to the revised lists. 
> Regulations, which are to be binding on Mem- 
s of WHO without the necessity of national 
islation, represent the first health legislation 
r adopted by an international organization. It 
inticipated that with the use of these lists on a 
ld-wide basis the relative frequency and seri- 
ness, as well as the effectiveness of treatment, 
a given disease can readily be determined. 

“he Expert Committee on Health Statistics, the 
iblishment of which was authorized by the As- 
ibly, is charged with advising, when necessary, 
the practical application of the lists. 
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5. Epidemiological Services 


The Interim Commission decided in 1947 that 
the entire field of the international control of 
epidemics should be re-examined in the light of 
modern scientific knowledge. An Expert Commit- 
tee, therefore, began preparing the formulation of 
uniform sanitary Regulations to replace existing 
international sanitary conventions concerning 
cholera, smallpox, plague, typhus and yellow fever 
—the “pestilential”~ diseases. The Regulations, 
after approval by the Health Assembly, will be- 
come automatically binding on all countries which 
do not lodge an objection within a stated period. 

The Organization continued to provide epidemio- 
logical intelligence services under the existing 
conventions, involving notifications to public 
health administrations on the incidence and spread 
of pestilential diseases. Epidemiological informa- 
tion from all over the world is collected in Geneva 
and sent to the Epidemiological Intelligence Sta- 
tion at Singapore, for the Far East; the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, for the Americas; and the 
Sanitary Bureau at Alexandria, for the Middle East. 
Information received from Geneva, together with 
that received from 334 Eastern seaports and air- 
ports, is redistributed from Singapore by twelve 
radio stations in daily and weekly bulletins. Begin- 
ning in January 1949, daily reports on epidemic 
diseases were to be broadcast, in addition, from 
WHO headquarters in Geneva; the Geneva station 
would reach Europe, Africa and the Americas, 
while the WHO Epidemiological Intelligence Sta- 
tion in Singapore would continue to cover Asia 
and the Far East. 

The Expert Committee, in April 1948, decided 
to include louse-borne relapsing fever among the 
pestilential diseases, and to include cerebrospinal 
meningitis, dengue fever, influenza and polio- 
myelitis among the diseases for which immediate 
notification must be made in case of an epidemic. 

The Organization advised national health 
authorities on the control and latest methods of 
treatment of the pestilential diseases, as well as on 
trachoma and psittacosis. 

Telegraphic information sent out from Geneva 
is confirmed by the Weekly Epidemiological Rec- 
ord, airmailed to all countries of the world except 
Far Eastern countries. The latter receive the 
Weekly Fasciculus, issaed by the Singapore Station 
to confirm and expand the information broadcast. 

From June 1947 statistical information on in- 
fectious diseases, birth-rates, general and infant 
mortality, etc., has been published by WHO in the 
monthly Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Re- 
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port, and preparation of the former League of 
Nations series of Annual Epidemiological and 
Vital Statistics has been continued by WHO. 


6. Technical Assistance 


The Interim Commission, and later WHO, pro- 
vided field missions, visiting lecturers, grants. for 
fellowships or study tours and medical literature on 
tequest to a number of countries. The Interim 
Commission also provided emergency assistance to 
Egypt to control the cholera epidemic in that 
country. 

Following an official notification from the Egyp- 
tian Government on September 27, 1947, of the 
outbreak of cholera, the Commission offered its 
assistance in the procurement of anticholera vac- 
cine. It surveyed vaccine production facilities in 
Europe and the United States, and made arrange- 
ments for the special production of additional 
quantities sufficient to meet the emergency. As a 
result, more than 32 tons of cholera vaccine, blood 
plasma and other urgently needed supplies were 

_ shipped by air to Egypt, and, as a safety measure, 
to surrounding countries, from Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Italy, Netherlands, 
Spain, Turkey, U.S.S.R., Union of South Africa, 
United States and the Control Authorities of Japan 
and Southern Korea, as well as the International 
Red Cross. All requests for supplies were consoli- 
dated to avoid competitive bidding. Air shipping 
arrangements for all supplies, generally dispatched 
within 48 hours of the receipt of requests, were 
made by the Interim Commission. 

The Expert Committee on Quarantine, called 
by the Commission for an emergency meeting in 
October, charted a preventive campaign and ad- 
vised on sanitary measures and treatment of cases. 
The WHO Weekly Epidemiological Record pub- 
lished, and the Singapore Station broadcast, sum- 
maries of previous cholera epidemics in Egypt, 
reminders to health administrations of relevant 
provisions of the international sanitary conventions 
and trends of the disease in Egypt. The Interim 
Commission repeatedly denied reports appearing in 
the press of the spread of the disease to countries 
outside Egypt and induced health authorities to 
repeal unwarranted quarantine restrictions against 
cholera-free countries. The Organization reported 
that not a single case of cholera occurred abroad 


as a result of the Egyptian epidemic. The epidemic , 


was brought under control within six weeks, the 
first time in medical history that an epidemic 
which spread at a rate of more than a thousand 
cases a day was checked in so short a time, and 
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mortality was seven times less than during @ 
previous epidemic. 

Missions of the Interim Commission, and lat 
of WHO, were stationed in China, Ethiop 
Greece and Italy, and liaison officers were 
tioned in Austria, Hungary, the Philippines ¢ 
Poland. 

The largest of the missions provided assistai 
in emergency public health measures and the tra 
ing of personnel in China. It consisted of 32 st 
members of the Organization, eighteen of th 
in teaching positions. The emergency measures i 
cluded, apart from tuberculosis control, the ef 
demic control of plague, cholera and kala-ai 
(black fever) and surveys of the port-quata 
service. Assistance was given to the Natio 
Institute for the production of biologicals 4 


the warehousing and distribution of medical si 
plies. The mission also assisted Chinese Heal 


welfare and general problems of public health a 
ministration. Training was provided for medi 
personnel, hospital and public health nurses, sai 
tary engineers and X-ray and laboratory technicia 

The WHO medical mission to Ethiopia y 


training for nurses and sanitary engineers. 
September 1948, a total of 94 Ethiopian studet 
had received certificates as dressers and prime 
certificates had been granted to approximately” 
sanitary inspectors. When the mission first wi 
to Ethiopia, there was only one doctor, too old 
practise full-time, one qualified Ethiopian nui 
and one sanitary inspector. The mission complet 
a survey of environmental hygiene in Addis Aba 
and made recommendations for emergency ai 
routine measures. It was instrumental in establis 
ing permanent delousing stations. It made s 
of tuberculosis, venereal diseases and malaria in 
area and conducted extensive field trials for 
control of mosquito larvae. The mission in ad 
tion advised on measures to prevent the sprea 
cholera from Egypt. ‘ 

The missions to Greece and Italy were mai 
concerned with the control of malaria and tub 
losis, as described above. Other operations 
Greece included assistance in occupational ther: 
the welfare of the blind and orthopaedic burs 
In Italy the mission advised the Italian Gov 
ment on the control of trachoma, the establishme 
of port and frontier quarantine stations, the 
tion of a national nutrition and orthogenetic cen 
and maternity and child welfare. 

Special medical teams in collaboration with 


Nitarian Committee of America were sent to 
ustria in July 1947, and to Finland and Poland in 
aly and August 1948, to lecture and demonstrate 
ie latest techniques in particular branches of 
1edicine and surgery. 

_A WHO expert was sent to the Middle East in 
sptember 1948 to survey the health conditions 
mong the Palestine refugees. 

“During the period from July 1, 1947, to Septem- 
er 21, 1948, the Organization supplied medical 
terature and periodicals to Austria, Byelorussian 
S.R., China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Finland, 
reece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R. 
ad Yugoslavia. 

It provided fellowships to 430 doctors and other 
ealth personnel from the following countries for 
yecialized training and refresher courses in various 
elds of medicine: Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
inland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Korea, Philippines, 
oland and Yugoslavia. Recipients of these fellow- 
lips were placed for training in the United States 
id Canada, the United Kingdom and other coun- 
ies of Western Europe and in the USS.R. All 
llows must agree to return to their own countries 
) utilize the knowledge they have acquired 
rough this fellowship program. As of September 
1, 1948, 210 had completed their studies and 220 
ere still studying or awaiting transportation. 
7HO prtepated a fellowship manual based on 
tual experience in the organization and rehabili- 
tion of public-health and. medical education in 
ie war-devastated countries. 

On the basis of a questionnaire on technical 
sistance sent to its Member countries, 30 Mem- 
ts, as of September 1948, had requested advisory 
1d demonstration services; 30 had requested 
JHO fellowships to train medical and public 
salth personnel in modern techniques; and 22 had 
quested medical literature, supplies and equip- 
ent. 


7. Publications 


In addition to the epidemiological publications 
entioned above, the Organization issues several 
iblications designed to place at the disposal of 
iblic health administrations, and the medical and 
lated professions, technical information on cur- 
nt problems and on the development of the 
tivities of the Organization and its expert com- 
ittees. These include the Official Records of the 
‘orld Health Organization, containing minutes of 
eetings and corresponding documents and tre- 
arts; the Bulletin of the World Health Organiza- 
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tion, the chief scientific publication of WHO, 
which has been published since January 1948, 
replacing the Bulletin mensuel of the Office inter- 
national d’hygiéne publique and the Bulletin of 
the Health Organization of the League of Nations; 
the International Digest of Health Legislation, 
containing reproductions, translations or extracts 
from the more important health legislation 
throughout the world; and the Chronicle of the 
World Health Organization, providing monthly in- 
formation on the current activities of the Organiza- 
tion. ‘ 

Specialized monographs are also published from 
time to time. A monograph on cancer treatment 
statistics and a monograph on modern methods 
of treatment of venereal diseases, as well as an 
international list of treatment centres for venereal 
diseases, were as of September 1948 being prepared 
for publication by WHO. 


8. Other Activities 


a. BIOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION 


The Organization continued its study and experi- 
mental research aimed at establishing international 
standards for a large number of biologicals, includ- 
ing vatious blood groups and the RH factor, 
cholera vaccine, whooping cough vaccine, scarlet 
fever antitoxin, diphtheria and tetanus toxoids, 
purified tuberculin and BCG. 

It also considered replacing the existing stand- 
ards for certain substances, including digitalis and 
vitamins A and D, with new standards which 
would result in purer preparations. Numerous 
laboratories in Europe, America and India col- 
laborate in conducting the necessary research on 
these substances, and two laboratories, the State 
Serum Institute at Copenhagen and the laboratory 
of the Medical Research Council at Hampstead 
(London), distribute preparations of standardized 
biologicals to centres in various countries for stor- 
age and redistribution within each country. 


b. UNIFICATION OF PHARMACOPOEIAS 


In October 1947 an expert committee began 
working toward the establishment of a unified sys- 
tem of nomenclature of drugs, so as to provide that 
the same name should represent in all countries a 
preparation of the same strength and composition. 
The Expert Committee on the Unification of 
Pharmacopoeias reviewed and approved mono- 
graphs on important drugs previously adopted by 
the League of Nations and adopted a large number 
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of draft monographs prepared by various mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

The publication during 1949 of an international 
pharmacopoeia, similar in form to national phar- 
macopoeias, was authorized by the World Health 
Assembly. The monographs contained in the inter- 
national pharmacopoeia will have authority in a 
country only after they have been approved by 
that country. 


c. INSULIN PRODUCTION 


Among its other activities the Organization 
made a survey of world requirements and produc- 
tion of insulin. To increase the supply of insulin, 
which the survey disclosed was far short of re- 
quirements, the Director-General, in August 1948, 
directed the attention of Member nations to a new 
method for producing insulin. This method, de- 
veloped in Germany, makes possible the preserva- 
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tion of animal pancreas glands without the neee 
for low refrigeration. Countries not producing 
insulin were asked to place their supplies of pan 
creas glands at the disposal of producing countrie 


d. INFLUENZA CONTROL 


As a protection against a recurrence of an inf 
enza epidemic similar to that of 1918, the Work 
Health Organization established a World Influe 
Centre, located in the National Institute of th 
Medical Research Council, London. The Centre 
to collect and distribute information on any i 
enza epidemics, to gather and diagnose strains r 
sponsible for these epidemics and to help trai 
personnel in countries now lacking qualified work 
ers. Twenty-seven countries, including Egypt 
France, Italy, Sweden and the United States, sub 
sequently established national influenza centres 
collaborate with the Centre. 


F. BUDGET 
The program of the Interim Commission for Organizational meetings (World 
1947 was financed by: a loan of $1,300,000 by the pea cn Ae see leciget $ 264,000 
United Nations for the period from the beginning —g¢cretariat 2,411,105 | 
of operations to the end of 1947; a grant of Regional Offices 300,000 ( 
$1,500,000 from UNRRA residual funds for the Epidemiological Intelligence Sta- ; 
continuation of the health assistance to govern- Hon, pineabeTg : 59,365 . 
, ee Advisory and demonstration 
ments formerly provided by that Administration; SaHess ie (Gaasaens 903,350 
and the equivalent of $21,412 transferred from the — Technical services 862,500 . 
Board of Liquidation of the League of Nations to _—‘ Technical meetings 


constitute a working capital fund for the Epi- 
demiological Intelligence Station at Singapore. 
Actual expenditures during these two years were 
as follows: 


BUDGET 
(In United States Currency) 
1947 1948° 

Organizational meetings $ 70,506.95 $226,217.15 
New York Office 209,671.43 188,480.78 
Geneva Office 420,627.00 570,855.78 
Epidemiological Intelligence 

Station, Singapore 15,375.47 24,818.86 
Field services 573,119.29 714,238.83 
Technical services 269,036.94 54,127.12 
Technical meetings 44,234.77 38,066.42 


The first World Health Assembly approved a 
total budget of $5,000,000 for WHO operations 
during 1949 as follows: 


199,680 


$5,000,000 ’ 

The Director-General is authorized to m 
transfers under certain conditions within all pari 
of the above budget, provided the total budget: 
not exceeded, and the Executive Board is autho) 
ized to make the necessary allocations of funds | 
give effect to the programs of WHO. 

By decision of the Executive Board, Membe 
of WHO are required to make contributions to th 
budget of the Organization in United States dolla! 
or Swiss francs. Contributions to the budgets f 
1948 and 1949 are assessed according to the ; 
teria used by the United Nations in assessing i 
Members for 1948.° In the case of Members ¢ 


®To August 31, 1948, date of cessation of existence | 
Interim Commission and assumption of duties by WH( 
"See pp. 164-65. 
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YHO which are not Members of the United 
Jations, the Health Assembly determined assess- 
nents on the following unit scale: 


ountry Units 
Ibania 5 
ustria 22 
ulgaria 17 
eylon 5 
inland 17 


ANNEX I 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF WHO 


fghanistan Ethiopia Poland 

Ibania Finland Portugal 
gentina France Roumania 
\ustralia Greece Saudi Arabia 
ustria Haiti Siam 

elgium Hungary Sweden 

razil Iceland Switzerland 
ulgaria India Syria 

jurma Iran Transjordan 
syelorussian Iraq Turkey 

S.S.R. Ireland Ukrainian S.S.R. 
fanada Italy Union of South 
eylon Liberia Africa 

hina Mexico WES:S.Re 
zechoslovakia Monaco United Kingdom 
Yenmark Netherlands United States 
Yominican New Zealand Venezuela 
Republic Norway Yugoslavia 
igypt Pakistan 

1 Salvador Philippines 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


lor one year: 


Appointed by: 


G. M. Redshaw Australia 

S. F. Chellappah Ceylon 

M. H. Hafezi Tran 

K. Evang Norway 

M. Mackenzie United Kingdom 


H. van Zile Hyde 


‘or two years: 


G. H. de Paula Souza 

W.W. Yung 

Sir A. T. Shousha Pasha 
‘J. Parisot 

J. Zozaya 

N. A. Vinogradov 


‘or three years: 


N. Evstafiev 

Colonel Chandra Mani 
C. van den Berg 

B. Kozusznik 

H. S. Gear 

A. Stampar 


United States 


Brazil 
China 
Egypt 
France 
Mexico 
USSR: 


Appointed by: 


Byelorussian S.S.R. 
India 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Union of South Africa 
Yugoslavia 


Country Units 
FT Salty mere ee ees ree ced ee eee a er earner ee 24 
Treland prereset Cee ree: oe eee: 43 
Italy <r 

IMOmaco i ccemmectie: cies earah seo aise waesieys eesare mesa ieeeaamtee 5) 
Portugal 47 
Roumania 42 
Switzerland ee ee cp 20) 
Transjordan +.2......c..-5- So tab ices J oe a ee ee 5 


OFFICERS 


Director-General: 
Brock Chisholm (Canada) 
Chairman of the Executive Board: 
Sir Aly. Tewfk Shousha Pasha (Egypt) 
Vice-Chairmen: 
Karl Evang (Norway) 
W. W. Yung (China) 
HEADQUARTERS 
Address: World Health Organization 
Palais des Nations, Geneva 
Telephone: Geneva 2800 
Cable Address: UNISANTE GENEVA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
Address: World Health Organization 
Technical Liaison Office 
350 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone: CHickering 4-6000 
Cable Address: UNSANTE NEW YORK 


ANNEX II 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Preamble 


Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that specialized agencies established by inter- 
governmental agreement and having wide international 
responsibilities as defined in their basic instruments in 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health and related 
fields shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations. 

Article 69 of the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization provides that the Organization shall be 
brought into relation with the United Nations as one 
of the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of 
the Charter. 

Therefore, the United Nations and the World Health 
Organization agree as follows: 

Article I 

The United Nations recognizes the World Health 
Organization as the specialized agency responsible 
for taking such action as may be appropriate under 
its Constitution for the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives set forth therein. ‘ 

Article II 
RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 

1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be 
invited to attend the meetings of the World Health 
Assembly and its committees, the Executive Board, 
and such general, regional or other special meetings 
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as the Organization may convene, and to participate, 
without vote, in the deliberations of these bodies. 

2. Representatives of the World Health Organization 
shall be invited to attend meetings of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations (hereinafter called 
the Council) and of its commissions and committees, 
and to participate, without vote, in the deliberations of 
these bodies with respect to items on theit.agenda relating 
to health matters. 

3. Representatives of the World Health Organiza- 
tion shall be invited to attend meetings of the General 
Assembly for purposes of consultation on matters 
within the scope of its competence. 

4. Representatives of the World Health Organiza- 
tion shall be invited to attend meetings of the main 
committees of the General Assembly when matters 
within the scope of its competence are under dis- 
cussion, and to. participate, without vote, in such 
discussions. 

5. Representatives of the World Health Organiza- 
tion shall be invited to attend the meetings of the 
Trusteeship Council, and to participate, without vote, 
in the deliberations thereof with respect to items on 
the agenda relating to matters within the competence 
of the World Health Organization. 

6. Written statements of the World Health Organi- 
zation shall be distributed by the Secretariat of- the 
United Nations to all members of the General Assem- 
bly, the Council and its commissions, and the Trustee- 
ship Council, as appropriate. Similarly, written 
statements presented by the United Nations shall be 
distributed by the World Health Organization to all 
members of the World Health Assembly or the Execu- 
tive Board, as appropriate. 


Article Ill 
PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 


Subject to such preliminary consultation as may be 
necessary, the World Health Organization shall in- 
clude in the agenda of the Health Assembly or Execu- 
tive Board, as appropriate, items proposed to it by 
the United Nations. Similarly, the Council and _ its 
commissions and the Trusteeship Council shall include 
in their agenda items proposed by the World Health 
Organization. 


Article IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. The World Health Organization, having regard 
to the obligation of the United Nations to promote the 
objectives set forth in Article 55 of the Charter, and 
the function and power of the Council, under Article 
62 of the Charter, to make or initiate studies and 
reports with respect to international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related matters and 
to make recommendations concerning these matters to 
the specialized agencies concerned, and having regard 
also to the responsibility of the United Nations, under 
Articles 58 and 63 of the Charter, to make recom- 
mendations for the co-ordination of the policies and 
activities of such specialized agencies, agrees to 
arrange for the submission, as soon as possible, to 
the Health Assembly, the Executive Board or such 
other organ of the World Health Organization as may 
be appropriate, of all formal recommendations which 
the United Nations may make to it, 
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2. The World Health Organization agrees to entef 
into consultation with the United Nations upon fe 
quest with respect to such recommendations, and in 
due course to report to the United Nations on the 
action taken by the Organization or by its members to 
give effect to such recommendations, or on the other 
results of their consideration. 

3. The World Health Organization affirms its in 
tention of co-operating in whatever further measure 
may be necessary to make co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of specialized agencies and those of the United 
Nations fully effective. In particular, it agrees to 
participate in and to co-operate with any body 
bodies which the Council may establish for the purposé 
of facilitating such co-ordination, and to furnish such 
information as may be required for the carrying out 
of this purpose. 


Article V 
EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND DOCUMENTS 


1. Subject to such arrangements as may be neces: 
sary for the safeguarding of confidential material, the 
fullest and promptest exchange of information and 
documents shall be made between the United Nations 
and the World Health Organization. : ; 

2. Without prejudice to the generality of the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1: 

(a) The World Health Organization agrees 
transmit to the United Nations regular reports on 
activities of the Organization; 

(b) The World Health Organization agrees to com: 
ply to the fullest extent practicable with any requ 
which the United Nations may make for the furnishi 
of special reports, studies or information, subject 
the conditions set forth in article XVI; 

(c) The Secretary-General shall, upon request 
transmit to the Director-General of the World Heal 
Organization such information, documents or oth 
materials as may from time to time be agreed betw 
them. 


Article VI 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Having regard to the functions of the World Health 
Organization, as defined in article 2, paragraphs (q 
and (r), of its Constitution, to provide informatio’ 
in the field of health and to assist in developing a 
informed public opinion among all peoples on matte 
of health, and with a view to furthering co-operatio 
and developing joint services in the field of publi 
information between the Organization and the Unite 
Nations, a subsidiary agreement on such matters sha 
be concluded as soon as possible after the coming int 
force of the present agreement. 


Article VII 
ASSISTANCE TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The World Health Organization agrees to co-opera 
with the Council in furnishing such information ai 
rendering such assistance for the maintenance or resto 
tion of international peace and security as the Securit 
Council may request. 


Article VIII 
ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
The World Health Organization agrees to co-opera 
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ith the Trusteeship Council in the carrying out of its 
anctions and in particular agrees that it will, to the great- 
st extent possible, render such assistance as the Trustee- 
nip Council may request in regard to matters with which 
1¢ Organization is concerned. 


Article IX 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The World Health Organization agrees to co-operate 
ith the United Nations in giving effect to the principles 
nd obligations set forth in Chapter XI of the Charter 
ith regard to matters affecting the well-being and 
evelopment of the peoples of Non-Self-Governing 
erritories. 


Article X 


RELATIONS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 


1. The World Health Organization agrees to fur- 
ish any information which may be requested by the 
ternational Court of Justice in pursuance of Article 
4 of the Statute of the Court. 

2. The General Assembly authorizes the World 
jealth Organization to request advisory opinions of 
ne International Court of Justice on legal questions 
tising within the scope of its competence other than 
uestions concerning the mutual relationships of the 
Jrganization and the United Nations or other specialized 
gencies. 

3. Such request may be addressed to the Court by 
he Health Assembly or by the Executive Board acting 
M pursuance of an authorization by the Health 
\ssembly. 

4. When requesting the International Court of 
ustice to give an advisory opinion, the World Health 
Irganization shall inform the Economic and Social 
council of the request. 


Article XI 
HEADQUARTERS AND REGIONAL OFFICES 


1. The World Health Organization agrees to con- 
ult with the United Nations before making any de- 
ision concerning the location of its permanent 
\eadquarters. 

2. Any regional or branch offices which the World 
Jealth Organization may establish shall, so far as is 
sracticable, be closely associated with such regional 
yr branch offices as the United Nations may establish. 


Article XII 
PERSONNEL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The United Nations and the World Health 
Irganization recognize that the eventual development 
yf a single unified international civil service is desir- 
ible from the standpoint of effective administrative 
o-ordination, and with this end in view agree to 
levelop, as far as is practicable, common personnel 
tandards, methods and arrangements designed to 
ivoid serious discrepancies in terms and conditions of 
employment, to avoid competition in recruitment of 
sersonnel, and to facilitate interchange of personnel 
n otder to obtain the maximum benefit from their 
services. 

2. The United Nations and the World Health 
Organization agree to co-operate to the fullest extent 
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possible in achieving these ends and in particular they 
agtee to: 

(4) Consult together concerning the establishment 
of an international civil service commission to advise 
on the means by which common standards of recruit- 
ment in the secretariats of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies may be ensured; 

(6) Consult together concerning other matters re- 
lating to the employment of their officers and _ staff, 
including conditions of service, dutation of appoint- 
ments, classification, salary scales and allowances, 
retirement and pension rights and staff regulations 
and rules with a view to secuting as much uniformity 
in these matters as shall be found practicable; 

(c) Co-operate in the interchange of personnel 
when desirable on a temporary or permanent basis, 
making due provision for the retention of seniority 
and pension rights; 

(d) Co-operate in the establishment and operation 
of suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
arising in connexion with the employment of person- 
nel and related matters. 


Article XIII 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the World Health 
Organization agree to strive for maximum co-opera- 
tion, the elimination of all undesirable duplication 
between them, and the most efficient use of their techni- 
cal personnel in their respective collection, analysis, 
publication and dissemination of statistical informa- 
tion. They agree to combine their efforts to secure the 
greatest possible usefulness and utilization of statisti- 
cal information and to minimize the burdens placed 
upon national Governments and other organizations 
from which such information may be collected. 

2. The World Health Organization recognizes the 
United Nations as the central agency for the collection, 
analysis, publication, standardization, dissemination 
and improvement of statistics serving the general 
purposes of international organizations. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the World Health 
Organization as the appropriate agency for the collec- 
tion, analysis, publication, standardization, dissemina- 
tion and improvement of statistics within its special 
sphere, without prejudice to the right of the United 
Nations to concern itself with such statistics so far as 
they may be essential for its own purpose or for the 
improvement of statistics throughout the world. 

4. The United Nations shall, in consultation with 
the specialized agencies, develop administrative in- 
struments and procedures through which effective 
statistical co-operation may be secured between the 
United Nations and the agencies brought into relation- 
ship with it. 

5. It is recognized as desirable that the collection 
of statistical information should not be duplicated by 
the United Nations or any of the specialized agencies 
whenever it is practicable for any of them to utilize 
information of materials which another may have 
available. 

6. In order to build up a central collection of sta- 
tistical information for general use, it is agreed that 
data supplied to the World Health Organization for 
incorporation in its basic statistical series or special 
reports should, so far as is practicable, be made avail- 
able to the United Nations. 
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Article XIV 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the World Health 
Organization recognize the desirability, in the interest 
of administrative and technical uniformity and of the 
most efficient use of personnel and resources, of avoiding, 
whenever possible, the establishment and operation of 
competitive or overlapping facilities and services among 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


2. Accordingly, the United Nations and the World 
Health Organization agree to consult together con- 
cerning the establishment and use of common ad- 
ministrative and technical services and facilities in 
addition to those referred to in articles XII, XIII and 
XV, in so far as the establishment and use of such 
services may from time to time be found practicable 
and appropriate. 


3. Arrangements shall be made between the United 
Nations and the World Health Organization with 
regard to the registration and deposit of official 
documents. 


Article XV 
BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The World Health Organization recognizes . the 
desirability of establishing close budgetary and finan- 
_ cial relationships with the United Nations in order that 
the administrative operations of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies shall be carried out 
in the most efficient and economical manner possible, 
and that the maximum measure of co-ordination and 
uniformity with respect to these operations shall be 
secured. 


2. The United Nations and the World Health 
Organization agree to co-operate to the fullest extent 
possible in achieving these ends and, in particular, 
shall consult together concerning the desirability of 
the inclusion of the budget of the Organization within 
a general budget of the United Nations. Any arrange- 
ments to this effect shall be defined in a supplementary 
agreement between the two organizations. 


3. Pending the conclusion of any such agreement, 
the following arrangements shall govern budgetary 
and financial relationships between the World Health 
Organization and the United Nations: 

(a) The Secretary-General and the Director-Gen- 
eral shall arrange for consultation in connexion with 
the preparation of the budget of the World Health 
Organization. 

(6) The World Health Organization agrees to 
transmit its proposed budget to the United Nations 
annually at the same time as such budget is transmit- 
ted to its members. The General Assembly shall 
examine the budget or proposed budget of the Organi- 
zation and may make .tecommendations to it concern- 
ing any item of items contained therein. 

(c) Representatives of the World Health Organi- 
zation shall be entitled to participate, without vote, 
in the deliberations of- the General Assembly or any 
committee thereof at all times when the budget of 
the World Health Organization or general administra- 
tive or financial questions affecting the Organization 
are under consideration. 

(d) The United Nations may undertake the collec- 
tion of contributions from those members of the World 
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Health Organization which are also Members of 
United Nations in accordance with such arrangements 
as may be defined by a later agreement between the 
United Nations and the Organization. 

(e) The United Nations shall, upon its own initia 
tive or upon the request of the World Health Organ 
zation, arrange for studies to be undertaken concern: 
ing other financial and fiscal questions of interest 
the Organization and to other specialized agencies 
with a view to the provision of common services and 
the securing of uniformity in such matters. 

(f) The World Health Organization agrees to con 
form, as far as may be practicable, to standard pra 
tices and forms recommended by the United Nations. 


Article XVI 
FINANCING OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


1. In the event of the World Health Organization 
being faced with the necessity of incurring substantial 
extra expenses as a result of any request which the 
United Nations may make for special reports, studies 
or assistance in accotdance with articles V, VII, VII, 
or with other provisions of this agreement, consulta 
tion shall take place with a view to determining the 
most equitable manner in which such expense shall 
be borne. 

2. Consultation between the United Nations and 
the World Health Organization shall similarly tak 
place with a view to making such arrangements as ma’ 
be found equitable for covering the costs of central 
administrative, technical or fiscal services or facilitie 
or other special assistance provided by the United 
Nations, in so far as they apply to the World Health 
Organization. 


‘ 
Article XVII ; 
UNITED NATIONS “LAISSEZ-PASSER” 


Officials of the World Health Organization shall 
have the right to use the Jaissez-passer of the Unit 
Nations in accordance with the special arrangements 
to be negotiated between the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director-General of the World 
Health Organization. 


Article XVII 
INTER-AGENCY AGREEMENTS ; 


The World Health Organization agrees to inform 
the Council of any formal agreement between the 
Organization and any other specialized agency, inter: 
governmental organization or non-governmental of 
ganization, and in particular agrees to inform the 
Council of the nature and scope of any such agreement 
before it is concluded. 


Article XIX 
LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the World Health 
Organization agree to the foregoing provisions in the 
belief that they will contribute to the maintenance 
effective liaison between the two organizations. They 
afirm their intention of taking whatever furthel 
measures may be necessary to make this liaison fully 
effective. 

2. The liaison arrangements provided for in the 
foregoing articles of this agreement shall apply, a! 
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f as is appropriate, to the relations between such 
anch or regional offices as may be established by 


e two organizations, as well as between their central 
adquatters. 


Article XX 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Secretary-General and the Director-General 
ay enter into such supplementary arrangements for 
e implementation of this agreement as may be found 
sirable in the light of the operating experience of 
e€ two organizations. 


Article *XXI 
REVISION 


This agreement shall be subject to revision by agtee- 
ment between the United Nations and the World 
Health Organization. 


Article XXII 
ENTRY INTO FORCE 


This agreement shall come into force on its approval 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations and 
the World Health Assembly. 


A. ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


IX. The International Telecommunication Union! | 
t 
. 


The Convention establishing an International 
Telegraph Union was signed at Paris on May 17, 
1865, by the plenipotentiaries of twenty founding 
States: Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Hanover, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Saxony, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Wiirttemberg. In 
1885, at Berlin, the first regulations relating to 
international telephone services were inserted in 
the Telegraph Regulations annexed to the Union 
Convention. 

A preliminary meeting of nine states was held 
in 1903 in Berlin to consider communication 
between ships and the land. This was followed by 
the first International Radio-telegraph Conference, 
held at Berlin in 1906, to which all the maritime 
countries in the world were invited. Twenty-seven 
states became signatories to the Radio-telegraph 
Convention of November 3, 1906, establishing the 
principle of compulsory intercommunication be- 
tween vessels at sea and the land. Furthermore, 21 
states made intercommunication between vessels 
at sea compulsory. Thus the Radio-telegraph Union 
came into being. 


On December 9, 1932, the first Internationa 
Telecommunication Convention was signed 4 
Madrid. This Convention provided for the a 
of the International Telegraph Union and the 
International Radio-telegraph Union into a sin, 
organization. The new organization, the Int 
national Telecommunication Union, came into be 
ing on January 1, 1934. The Madrid Conventi 
was revised in 1947 by a Plenipotentiary Conf 
ence held at Atlantic City, New Jersey. Signed b 
72 countries on October 2, 1947, the Atlantic Ci 
Convention was to come into force on January 
1949. Various provisions of the revised Conven 
tion, however, came into force in 1948 on 
interim basis. 

Following is a full list of the conferences held t 
date by the International Telecommunicatiot 
Union and its two predecessors: Telegraph Conf. 
ences; Paris, 1865; Vienna, 1868; Rome, 1872 
St. Petersburg, 1875; London, 1879; Berlin, 188 
Paris, 1890; Budapest, 1896; London, 1903; Lis 
bon, 1908; Paris, 1925; Brussels, 1928; Madrid 
1932; Cairo, 1938. Radio Conferences: Berlin 
1906; London, 1912; Washington, 1927; Madrid 
1932; Cairo, 1938; Atlantic City, 1947. 
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{ 
B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS | 
. 


The purposes of ITU, as set forth in Article 3 of 
the International Telecommunication Convention, 
Atlantic City, 1947, are: 


“(a) to maintain and extend international cooperation 
for the improvement and rational use of tele- 
communication of all kinds; 

“(b) to promote the development of technical facil- 
ities and their most efficient operation with a 
view to improving the efficiency of telecom- 
munication services, increasing their usefulness 
and making them, so far as possible, generally 
available to the public; 

“(c) to harmonize the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of those common ends.” 


To achieve these purposes, the Union undeream 
to: . 
“(a) effect allocation of the radio frequency spectrum 
and registration of radio frequency assignment 
in order to avoid harmful interference betweet 

radio stations of different countries; 


For further details concerning the origin and activitie 
of ITU, see the report of the International Telecomm 
cation Union to the United Nations (E/812), FP 
Acts of the International Telecommunication and Rad: 
Conferences, Atlantic City, 1947 and the Telecommunt 
cation Journal, issues from July 1947 to October 1948 
inclusive. See also Bibliography of this Yearbook, Af 
pendix III. 


“(b) foster collaboration among its Members and 
Associate Members with a view to the estab- 
lishment of rates at levels as low as possible 
consistent with an efficient service and taking 
into account the necessity for maintaining inde- 
pendent financial administration of telecom- 
munication on a sound basis; 
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“(c) promote the adoption of measures for ensuring 
the safety of life through the cooperation of 
telecommunication service; 

“(d) undertake studies, formulate recommendations, 
and collect and publish information on tele- 
communication matters for the benefit of all 
Members and Associate Members.” 


C. ORGANIZATION 


As originally organized, ITU was an agency 
hich, meeting at long intervals, drew up regula- 
ys governing radio, telephone and telegraph 
mmunications. It was necessary to change the 
nole structure of the organization to deal with 
e rapid technical developments of recent years. 
ae revised Convention adopted at Atlantic City 
the Plenipotentiary Telecommunication Confer- 
ce strengthens the functions and responsibilities 
those organs established under the Madrid Con- 
ntion, and in addition provides for continuing 
pervisory and co-ordination functions through an 
Iministrative Council, and for additional tech- 
cal functions through an International Frequency 
sgistration Board (I.F.R.B.). Although the 
lantic City Convention, in accordance with its 
‘Ms, was not to come into force until January 1, 
49, as decided by the Conference, these two new 
dies held their first meetings in September 1947 
elect their officers, and began their operations 
a provisional basis in January 1948, 

As at present organized, the structure of ITU 
nsists of a Plenipotentiary Conference, Adminis- 
tive Conferences and the permanent organs of 
> Union: the Administrative Council, the Gen- 
Ul Secretariat, the International Frequency Regis- 
tion Board, the International Telegraph Con- 
tative Committee (C.CI.T.), the International 
lephone Consultative Committee (C.C..F.) and 
> International Radio Consultative Committee 
AGES) 2 

The supreme organ of the Union is the Pleni- 
tentiary Conference, at which all Members of the 
ion may be represented. It considers the report 
the Administrative Council on the activities of 
Union; establishes the basis for ITU’s budget 
a five-year period; approves the accounts; elects 
members of the Administrative Council; enters 
o and revises formal agreements with other 
ernational bodies; and deals with such telecom- 
nication questions as may be necessary. This 
nference normally meets once every five years, 


at a place and date fixed by the preceding Confer- 
ence. Each Member has one vote in the Union. 
Decisions can be taken only when at least one half 
of the accredited delegations are present or repre- 
sented. Decisions on the admission of a new Mem- 
ber to ITU requite a two-thirds majority. All 
other decisions of ITU are taken by majority vote. 

Administrative Conferences, at which all Mem- 
bers may be represented, generally meet at the same 
time and place as the Plenipotentiary Conference. 
The Administrative Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
ference and the Administrative Radio Conference 
revise and draft new telecommunication regulations 
with which they are respectively concerned. The 
Administrative Radio Conference, moreover, elects 
the members of the LF.R.B. and reviews its activ- 
ities. Regional administrative conferences and 
special international administrative conferences to 
deal with special telecommunication questions are 
alsa held. 

The Administrative Council is composed of 
eighteen Members of ITU elected by the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference. The Council supervises the 
Union’s administrative functions between sessions 
of the Plenipotentiary Conference, reviews and ap- 
proves the annual budget, appoints the Secretary- 
General and the two Assistant Secretaries-General 
of the Union and co-ordinates the work of ITU 
with that of other international organizations. The 
Council normally meets at the seat of the Union 
once a year and at such other times as it thinks 
necessaty, or at the request of six of its members. 
The Secretary-General of the Union acts as Secre- 
tary of the Administrative Council. 

In the new organization decided on at Atlantic 
City, the General Secretariat succeeds the Bureau 
of the International Telecommunication Union, 


°The official abbreviations, C.C.1.T., C.CILF., and 
C.C.I.R., derive from the French titles of these consulta- 
tive committees: Comité consultatif international télé- 
graphique, Comité consultatif international téléphonique 
and Comité consultatif international des radiocommunica- 
tions. 
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which had been located at Berne since 1868 
(at that time under the International Telegraph 
Union); Geneva was selected by the Atlantic City 
Plenipotentiary Conference as the new headquar- 
ters of ITU.® Throughout 1948 the’activities of the 
General Secretariat were under the control of the 
Swiss Confederation, as was the case with the 
Bureau, especially with regard to financial and per- 
sonnel matters. On January 1, 1949, however, as 
provided by the Plenipotentiary Conference, the 
supervisory responsibilities for the administration 
of the Union were to be assumed by the Adminis- 
trative Council. Under the direction of the Secre- 
tary-General, the General Secretariat carries out the 
secretariat work preparatory to and following 
conferences of the Union, publishes the recom- 
mendations and principal reports of the permanent 
organs of the Union, international or regional tele- 
communication agreements, a journal of general 
information and documentation concerning tele- 
communication (Telecommunication Journal), 
general data and other official documents of the 
Union. The Secretariat also prepares, for submis- 
sion to the Administrative Council, an annual 
budget and draws up an annual financial operating 
account. 

The International Frequency Registration Board 
(LF.R.B.) consists of eleven membets appointed 
by as many states elected on a regional basis by the 
Administrative Radio Conference. Each regular 
session of the Administrative Radio Conference 


D. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 


The principal accomplishment of ITU during 
this period was the revision of the International 
Telecommunication Convention by the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference, which met in Atlantic City 
from July 2 to October 2, 1947; the revised Con- 
vention was scheduled to come into force on 
January 1, 1949. As heretofore, Telegraph Regula- 
tions, Telephone Regulations, Radio Regulations 
and Additional Radio Regulations are annexed to 
the Convention. The Radio and Additional Radio 
Regulations were revised in 1947 at Atlantic City 
by the Administrative Radio Conference. The 
Telegraph and Telephone Regulations are to be 
revised by the Administrative Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Conference, scheduled to convene in Paris 
in May 1949, 

The Administrative Radio Conference, having 
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determines the number of members of LF.RB 
The Atlantic City Radio Conference elected thi 
first members. Members serve, as stated in Articl 
6 of the Convention, not as representatives of thei 
countries, or of a region, but “as custodians of at 
international public trust”. The IF.R.B. records al 
frequency assignments and furnishes advice 
Members of ITU with a view to the operation 0 
the maximum practicable number of radio chan 
nels in those portions of the spectrum where harm 
ful interference may occur. 

The International Telegraph Consultative Com 
mittee (C.CI.T.) studies technical, operating anc 
tariff questions relating to telegraphy and facsimile 
and issues recommendations on them. The Inter 
national Telephone Consultative Committe 
(C.CLF.) has the same duties in relation t 
telephony. The International Radio Consultative 
Committee (C.CI.R.) studies and issues recom 
mendations concerning technical and operatin; 
questions relating to radio, the solution of whic 
depends principally on considerations of a technica 
radio character. The work of each consultative com 
mittee is reviewed by its plenary assembly, whidl 
normally meets once every two years. The plenar 
assembly appoints the director of the consultatiy 
committee concerned; study groups are establishe 
by the plenary assembly to deal with particula 
questions. Each committee is served by a specializes 
secretariat and may have the use of a laboratory ant 
of technical installations. 


1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


established a new table of frequency allocations t 
the various services, decided that a new intef 
national frequency list was to be drawn up by 
Provisional Frequency Board (P.F.B.) set up fe 
the purpose, and by various regional and servic 
conferences (which allot frequencies to station 
in a particular service, such as the maritime sery 
ice). Co-ordinated work on this frequency lis 
was continued through 1948 by the P.F.B. with th 
assistance of the I.F.R.B. 

The preparation of a high frequency broadcas 
ing plan was entrusted to the Administrative Hig 

*The General Secretariat was transferred to Geneva 0 
October 26, 1948, 

*As defined in the Radio Regulations, Article 1, I 
facsimile is ‘a system of telecommunication for the tran 


mission of fixed images with a view to their reception i 
a permanent form”. 
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requency Broadcasting Conference, which met 
mncurrently with the Plenipotentiary Conference 
- Atlantic City; this task was to be completed by 
similar broadcasting conference scheduled to 
ynvene in Mexico City on October 22, 1948. 
The plenary assemblies of two of the Union’s 
onsultative committees met during the year to 
udy the improvements in telegraphy and radio 
nd make recommendations in their respective 
elds. 

Further details of these activities are given 
elow. 


1. Plenipotentiary Conference 


In addition to changing the organization of 
IU, the Plenipotentiary Conference considered 
ne question of membership in the Union. Accord- 
1g to Article 1 of the revised Convention, new 
Aembers are admitted into the Union, if they are 
Members of the United Nations or if they are 
sted in Annex I to the Convention, by depositing 
n instrument of accession to the Convention with 
he Secretary-General of ITU. Other states must 
rst have their applications for membership ap- 
roved by two thirds of the Members of ITU. 
pain, on the one hand, and the Spanish Zone of 
forocco and the totality of Spanish Possessions, 
n the other hand, are, for the present, prevented 
rom becoming parties to the International Tele- 
ommunication Convention of Atlantic City, in 
ccordance with the United Nations General As- 
embly resolution debarring Franco Spain from 
nembership in any organization brought into rela- 
ionship with the United Nations.° The telecom- 
nunication services of the United Nations are 
ntitled to the rights and are bound by the obliga- 
ions of the Convention and of the Regulations 
nd are accordingly entitled to be represented at 
Il Conferences of the Union in a consultative 
apacity. The Convention also provides that, under 
ertain conditions, Associate Members may be 
idmitted into the Union. 

Although the Convention provides for the ap- 
ointment of the chief officers of the General 
ecretariat by the Administrative Council, the 
lenipotentiary Conference named as the first Sec- 
etary-General Franz von Ernst (Switzerland), who 
1ad served as Director of the Bureau of ITU since 
935, and as Assistant Secretaries-General Léon 
Mulatier (France )and Gerald C. Gross (United 
states ). 

The Conference also approved an agreement 
stablishing the relationship of ITU with the 
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United Nations. The agreement came into force 
provisionally on November 15, 1947, with its sub- 
sequent approval by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. It was scheduled to enter into 
force officially on January 1, 1949, at the same time 
as the revised Convention. 

The Final Act of the Plenipotentiary Conference 
comprises the Convention, with its 49 articles and 
five annexes, the most important of which are the 
General Regulations and the agreement between 
the Union and the United Nations; a Final Protocol 
containing reservations made by certain signatory 
states; a series of additional protocols concerning, 
for example, the provisional application of the 
terms of the Convention;® and a series of resolu- 
tions, recommendations and opinions. 


2. Administrative Radio Conference 


The Administrative Radio Conference met in 
Atlantic City from May 15 to October 2, 1947. 
Recent scientific advances had made obsolete the 
Radio Regulations drawn up by the Cairo Con- 
ference of 1938. The Atlantic City Radio Con- 
ference therefore revised these regulations, which, 
along with the Convention, were to come into force 
in part on January 1, 1949. 

The revised Radio Regulations set up a new 
world-wide frequency allocation table extending 
up to 10,500,000 kilocycles (the Cairo Conference: 
of 1938 had charted the spectrum only up to 
200,000 kilocycles). The Conference allocated the 
revised frequency bands to the various services, 
such as fixed service, maritime service, aeronautical 
service, and broadcasting service. Practical machin- 
ery for putting this new allocation into effect was 
set up. Under the Cairo Regulations every coun- 
try was free to use any frequency on the condition 
of creating no interference. The country had only 
to register its frequencies with the Bureau of ITU 
in Berne. With a view to developing arrangements 
which would economize spectrum space, the Con- 
ference established the International Frequency 
Registration Board (LF.R.B.), and charged it 
with the registration of frequencies. 


"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
129-30. 

°The texts of the International Telecommunication 
Convention, its five annexes, the Final Protocol and Ad- 
ditional Protocols are reproduced on pp. 932-54. The 
Telegraph Regulations (Cairo, 1938), Telephone Regu- 
lations (Cairo, 1938), and Radio Regulations (Atlantic 
City, 1947), also annexed to the Convention are not 
included herein but may be obtained from the General 
Secretariat of ITU. 
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3. International Frequency List 


The Radio Conference further established a Pro- 
visional Frequency Board (P.F.B.), to prepare, 
with the advisory assistance of the LF.R.B., a new 
international frequency list. When completed, this 
list will form the basis of the work of the I.F.R.B. 
During the preparation of this list, notices of fre- 
quency assignments will be made in conformity 
with the Cairo Radio Regulations. The list is to 
include all information concerning existing sta- 
tions, stations under construction, and planned sta- 
tions to be constructed in the near future. The 
P.F.B. was to assign frequencies to fixed stations 
tropical broadcasting stations, and land stations, 
within the frequency band between ten kilocycles 
and 30,000 kilocycles. The P.F.B. was to take into 
account the existing utilization of frequencies and 
the undesirability of making unnecessary changes. 

Frequency requirements from the different 
countries were assembled so that the P.F.B, assisted 
by the LF.R.B., had all the material to start with 
the task of assigning the required frequencies to 
the different stations, after it had established tech- 
nical and engineering guidance. 

The Administrative Radio Conference at At- 
lantic City had decided that special conferences 
could be held to assign frequencies to regional or 
exclusive service bands and that the work of mak- 
ing these assignments should not be duplicated 
by the P.F.B. In this connection, the Radio Con- 
ference had recognized the need for a new regional 
broadcasting agreement and a new frequency allo- 
cation plan for broadcasting stations of the Euro- 
pean area. It therefore decided to call a conference 
to draw up -these instruments. The European 
Broadcasting Conference met in Copenhagen from 
June 25 to September 15, 1948. Prior to the Con- 
ference, a preparatory committee of eight states 
met in Brussels from January 15 to March 20, 
1948, and again from May 11 to June 9, 1948, 
and drew up for presentation to the Conference a 
preliminary draft plan for the allocation of medium 
and long waves to broadcasting stations in the 33 
countries of the European region. The European 
Conference fixed March 15, 1950, at 0200 hours 
(G.M.T.) as the date of entry into force of the 
European Broadcasting Convention and Plan 
annexed thereto. 

Concurrently with the European Broadcasting 
Conference, a Maritime Regional Radio Confer- 
ence was held in Copenhagen from June 25 to 
September 17, 1948, to examine the frequency 
requirements of the maritime services and allocate 
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frequencies to European coastal stations from th 
North Sea to the Mediterranean. The Conference 
allocated frequencies within the 415-490 kc. and 
510-525 kc. bands to these coastal stations and 
drew up lists showing these allocations for coum 


ing countries. The Conference also recommendet 
measures designed to eliminate or reduce inter 
ference between stations. 
The Administrative Radio Conference recog: 
nized that frequency allocations for the ae 
nautical mobile service (a radiocommunication 
service between stations on board aircraft or be 
tween aircraft and land stations carrying on @ 
service with aircraft stations) could best be workee 
out by an international aviation organization. The 
International Civil Aviation Organization wat 
therefore invited to participate in the Aeronautical 
Radio Conference called by ITU in Geneva on 
May 15, 1948. Delegates of ICAO also attende 
the meetings of the preparatory committee of the 
Conference, which met from April 26 to May 14 
1948. 
The P.F.B. was to integrate the allocation plant 
prepared by the European, maritime and aeronat 
tical conferences with those which it prepared, the 
total was to be included in the draft new inter 
national frequency list, to be completed by Ma 
17,1949. The draft list was to be circulated to Mem 
bers of ITU. Final decision with respect to the list 
was to be taken by a special Administrative Radic 
Conference, scheduled to convene on October 17 
1949. With the approval of the international fr 
quency list by the special Administrative Radi 
Conference, the P.F.B: was to be dissolved. | 


4. High Frequency Broadcasting - 


The Administrative High Frequency Broadcast 
ing Conference met in Atlantic City from August 
15 to October 2, 1947. The work of this Conf 
ence was mainly devoted to preparing for the ni 
administrative conference concerning high fre 
quency broadcasting, scheduled to convene ; 
Mexico City in October 22, 1948. Although dele 
gates from 78 countries at the Administrativ 
Radio Conference had decided to allocate larget 
frequency bands to international broadcasting, th 
failed at the High Frequency Broadcasting Con: 
ference to agree on the principles according te 
which these bands would be used. It was therefore 
decided that another administrative conference 
concerning high frequency broadcasting should be 
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1eld in Mexico City on October 22, 1948. The 
Atlantic City Conference prepared the schedule, 
directives and agenda for the Mexico City Con- 
ference, and established a Planning Committee 
(0 prepare a draft assignment plan for the coming 
conference and suggest the most effective means 
of implementing the proposed plan. 


5. International Consultative 
Committees 


The International Telegraph Consultative Com- 
mittee held its sixth meeting in Brussels from 
May 11 to 27, 1948. The Committee studied the 
improvements in telegraphy since its previous 
meeting in 1936. In the light of these advances, 
it studied questions pertaining to telegraph sub- 
scribers’ services, the revision of the system of 
charges and a European automatic switching 
telegraphic network. 


The International Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee held its fifth meeting in Stockholm from July 
12 to 31, 1948. 
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6. Publications 


In addition to the Final Act of the International 
Telecommunication and Radio Conferences, At- 
lantic City, 1947, and the teports of other meet- 
ings held by the Union, ITU issued a large number 
of technical publications during the period under 
review. These include: Liste de fréquences, fif- 
teenth edition; Nomenclature des stations fixe (Index 
4 la liste des fréquences pour les stations fixes en 
service), with monthly supplements; Statistique 
générale de la téléphonie, année 1946; Statistique 
générale des radio-communications pour Vannée 
1946; General Telegraph Statistics for the year 
1946; List of Aeronautical Stations and Aircraft 
Stations, eighteenth edition; Map of Coastal Sta- 


- tions open for public correspondence, fifth edition. 


The last three publications listed were issued in 
both English and French; the others were issued 
in French. 

ITU publishes a periodic Telecommunication 
Journal containing general information and docu- 
mentation concerning telecommunication. The 
Journal was issued only in French until January 
1948; beginning with the January issue, the Journal 
has been published in English, French and Spanish. 


E. BUDGET 


The ordinary expenses of the Union include the 
expenses pertaining to the meetings of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, the salaries of the staff and 
other expenses of the General Secretariat, the 
International Frequency Registration Board, the 
international consultative committees, and the 
laboratories and technical installations created by 
the Union. These expenses are borne by all Mem- 
bers and Associate Members. 

The extraordinary expenses include all expenses 
pertaining to plenipotentiary conferences, adminis- 
trative conferences, and meetings of the interna- 
tional consultative committees. They are borne 
by the Members and Associate Members who have 
agreed to participate in these conferences and meet- 
ings. Private operating agencies and international 
organizations contribute to the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the administrative conferences and the 
meetings of the international consultative commit- 
tees in which they participate, in proportion to the 
number of units corresponding to the class chosen 
by them. The Administrative Council may, never- 
theless, excuse certain international organizations 
from contributing to these expenses. 


The Atlantic City Plenipotentiary Conference 
authorized the Administrative Council to approve, 
for the period 1949 to 1952, inclusive, annual pro- 
visions for ordinary expenses up to four million 
Swiss francs per annum. Excess expenditure may 
be authorized after having been approved by the 
majority of the Members and Associate Members 
of the Union. 

At its third session, held in Geneva beginning 
September 18, 1948, the Council adopted the fol- 
lowing budget for 1948, within the framework set 
up by the Plenipotentiary Conference: 


ORDINARY BUDGET: 


Sw. 
Francs 
Administrative Council 238,000 
Telegraph and Telephone Division 492,700 
Radio Division 752,000 
TOTAL . 1,482,700 
EXTRAORDINARY BUDGET: 
Telegraph and Telephone Division 76,200 
Radio Division 32,500 
Conference and Meetings (including 
1,865,000 for P.F.B. and I.F.R.B.) 2,199,000 
TOTAL 


2,307,700 


‘ 
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The table of classes of contribution is as follows: 
Ist class, 30 units; 2nd class, 25 units; 3rd class, 
20 units; 4th class, 15 units; 5th class, 10 units; 
6th class, 5 units; 7th class, 3 units; and 8th class, 
1 unit. Each Member or Associate Member chooses 
the class in which it wishes to be included and 
pays in advance its annual contributory share, cal- 
culated on the basis of the budgetary provisions. 
Publications of ITU are distributed without charge 
to Members of the Union, the number of copies 
corresponding to the units selected in each case. 


COUNTRY® 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Belgian Congo 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian S.S.R. 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Chosen (Korea) 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Colonies, Protectorates, and Overseas 
Territories under French Mandate 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Irish Free State 

Israel (from July 1, 1948) 

Italy 

Aegean Italian Islands 


™See pp. 951-52. 


Under the terms of the Additional Protocol X 
to the International Telecommunication Conven-— 
tion,” Members were permitted to select different 
classes of contributions for the expenses of the 
radio service, and for the expenses of the telegraph 
and telephone service during 1948. Each Member 
is required to select a single class of contribution 
for meeting these expenses during 1949 and sub- 
sequent years. Members of ITU have accordingly 
chosen the following classes of contribution for the 
year 1948: 


Telegraph and 


Radio Service Telephone Service 
1948 1948 
Cuass Crass 
oF Con- No. of oF Con- No. oF 
TRIBUTION Units TRIBUTION UNITS 
VIII 1 VIII 1 
- - Vill 1 
II 25 I 25 
i 30 I 30 
Vill 1 VIII 1 
V 10 Vv 10 
Vil 3) VI 3 
Vil 3) Vil 3 
I 25 I 25 
VII 3) VII 3 
Vil 3 vil 3 
VI 5 VI 5 
Il 25 - - 
Vil 3 vil 3 
Il 25 Il 25 
- 10 - 10 
Vil 3) VI 5 
VII 3 VII 3 
VI 5 - - 
V 10 V 10 
Vv 10 V 10 
V 10 V 10 
VI 5 Vil 3) 
V 10 Vv 10 
Vil 3 Vil 3 
VI 5 VI 5 
Vil 3 vil 3 
VI 5 VI 5 
I 30 I 30 
Il 25 Il 25 
- 25 - 25 
VI 5 VI >) 
Vil 3) VII 3 
Vill 1 Vill 1 
Vil 3 - = 
Vill 1 Vill 1 
Vill 1 Vill 1 
I 30 I 30 
Vill 1 Vill 1 
VIII 1 Vill 1 
VI 5 VI 5 
VII 114. s VO 1% 
I 25 Il 25 
= 3 - 3 


®See footnote on opposite page. 
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Telegraph and 
Radio Service saa Service 
1948 


COUNTRY®* Crass Crass 
or Con- No. or oF Con- NG. oF 
TRIBUTION UNITS TRIBUTION UNITS 
Italian East Africa _ 5 - 5 
Japan = 25 - P31 
South Sea Islands under Japanese Mandate - 3 = 3 
Karafuto = 3 - 3 
Kwangtung, leased territory = 3 = 3 
Latvia VI 5 VI 5 
Lebanon Vill 1 Vill 1 
Liberia VII 3 = = 
Libya VII 3 - 2) 
Lithuania VU 3 Vil 3 
Luxembourg VII 3 VII 3 
Mexico V 10 Vv 10 
Monaco Vill 1 Vill 1 
Mongolia VII 3 VII 3 
Morocco Vil 3 VII 3) 
Netherlands, Curacao and Surinam Vv 10 Vv 10 
Netherland Indies Vv 10 Vv 10 
New Zealand VI 5) VI 5 
Nicaragua VII 3 VII 3 
Norway Vv 10 Vv 10 
Pakistan IV 15 IV 15 
Panama Vil 3 VII 3 
Paraguay Vil 2 Vil 3 
Peru VI 5 VI x 
Philippines VI 5 - - 
Poland il 20 Ul 20 
Portugal IV 15 VI 5 
Portuguese Colonies IV 6* IV 12+ 
Roumania VI 5 IV 15 
San Marino Vil 1 - - 
Siam V 10 We 10 
Southern Rhodesia Vill 1 VIII al 
Spaint - 20 - 20 
Spanish Coloniest Vil 3 - - 
Spanish Territories on the Gulf of Guineat VII 3 — = 
Spanish Zone of the Protectorate of Morocco ¢ - 3 - 3 
Sweden Vv 10 Vv 10 
Switzerland Vv 10 V 10 
Syria ; Vil 3 Vil 3 
Taiwan - 3 - 3 
Transjordan VIII 1 VIII 1 
Tunisia Vil 3 VII 3 
Turkey V 10 Vv 10 
Ukrainian S.S.R. IV 15 IV 15 
Union of South Africa of 25 II 25 
U.S.S.R. I 25 II 25 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland I 30 J 30 
United States I 30 - _ 
Territories of United States I 30 - - 
Uruguay VI 5 VI 5 
Vatican City VIII 1 VIII 1 
Venezuela Vv 10 VI 5 
Yugoslavia VI 3) IV US} 
Yemen - - Vil 3 
TOTALS 84714 760% 
®The names of countries listed are translations from a +Portuguese Colonies: Angola, 3 units; Portuguese 
t, in French, furnished by the ITU General Secretariat. Colonies in Africa (with the exception of Angola and 


*Portuguese Colonies: Portuguese West Africa, 3 Mozambique), 3 units; Portuguese Colonies of Asia and 
its; Portuguese East Africa and Portuguese Asiatic Oceania, 3 units; Mozambique, 3 units. 
ssessions, 3 units. tSee Additional Protocol III to the Convention, p. 951. 
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ANNEX I 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(as of September 21, 1948) 


SIGNATORIES TO THE REVISED ITU 


CONVENTION?® 
Albania Luxembourg 
Argentina Mexico 
Australia Monaco 
Austria Netherlands, Curagao and 
Belgium Surinam 


Belgian Congo and Terri- 
tories of Ruanda-Urundi 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian S.S.R. 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

French Protectorates of 
Morocco and Tunisia 

Colonies, Protectorates, 
and Overseas Territories 
under French Mandate 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Lebanon 


Netherland Indies 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese Colonies 

Roumania 

Saudi Arabia 

Siam 

Southern Rhodesia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Union of South Africa and 
Mandated Territory of 
South West Africa 

U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom 

Colonies, Protectorates, 
Overseas Territories and 
Territories under Man- 
date or Trusteeship of 
United Kingdom 

United States 

Territories of United States 

Uruguay 

Vatican City 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


In addition to the signatories to the Convention, the 
following States are eligible to join ITU when they ac- 


cede to the Convention: 


Afghanistan 
Bolivia 


Costa Rica 
Liberia 


Paraguay 
Yemen 


MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


Argentina France 
Brazil Italy 
Canada Lebanon 
China Pakistan 
Colombia Poland 
Egypt Portugal 


Switzerland 
Turkey 

U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


INTERNATIONAL FREQUENCY REGISTRATION 
BOARD (1.F.R.B.) 


S. Banerji (India) 


Alfonso Hernandez Cata y Galt (Cuba) 


> Assistant Secretaries-General: 


Ivan Danilenko (U.S.S.R.) 

Fioranvanti Dellamula (Argentina) 

John A. Gracie (United Kingdom) 

Paul D. Miles (United States) 

René Petit (France) 

Noel Hamilton Roberts (Union of South Africa) 
J. J. Svoboda (Czechoslovakia) 

T. K. Wang (China) 

Sidney H. Witt (Australia) 


OFFICERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNC 
Chairman for 4948: 
UNITED STATES 
Vice-Chairmen: 
CHINA 
FRANCE 
U.S.S.R. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


OFFICERS OF THE I.F.R.B. (FOR 1948) 


Chairman: 
Paul D. Miles 
Vice-Chairman: 
Sidney H. Witt 


OFFICERS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONSULTATIVE COMMI 


Durector of the C.C.LT.: 

(to be appointed in May 1949) 
Director of the C.C.LF.: 

Georges Valensi (France) 
Director of the C.C.LR.: 

Balt van der Pol (Netherlands) 
Vice-Director of the C.C.LR.: 

L. W. Hayes (United Kingdom) 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL SECRETARIAT 


Secretary-General: 
Dr. Franz von Ernst (Switzerland) 


Léon Mulatier (France) 
Gerald C. Gross (United States) ; 


HEADQUARTERS” 


Address: Jnternational Telecommunication Union 
Effingerstrasse 1 
Berne, Switzerland 


ANNEX II . 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
CONVENTION 


(Atlantic City, 1947) 


PREAMBLE 


While fully recognizing the sovereign right of eac 
country to regulate its telecommunication, the plenipt 
tentiaries of the Contracting Governments have agree 
to conclude the following Convention, with a view t 
ensuring the effectiveness of telecommunication. 


"See also Annex 1 to Convention, p. 941. 

The headquarters were transferred to Geneva ¢ 
October 26, 1948. The address is Palais Wilson, Genev 
(Cable address: BURINTERNA GENEVA. Telephot 
21550.) 


CHAPTER I.—CoMPosITION, FUNCTIONS AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNION 


ARTICLE 1. Composition of the Union 


1. The International Telecommunication Union shall 
‘omprise Members and Associate Members. 

_ 2. A Member of the Union shall be: 

(a) any country or group of territories listed in 
Annex 1 upon signature and ratification of, or 
accession to, this Convention, by it or on its 
behalf; 

(6) any country not listed in Annex 1 which be- 
comes a Member of the United Nations and 
which accedes to this Convention in accordance 
with Article 17; 

(c) any sovereign country not listed in Annex 1 
and not a Member of the United Nations 
which applies for membership in the Union 
and which, after having secured approval of 
such application by two-thirds of the Members 
of the Union, accedes to this Convention in 
accordance with Article 17. 

3. (1) All Members shall be entitled to participate 
n conferences of the Union and shall be eligible for 
lection to any of its organs. 

(2) Each Member shall have one vote at any con- 
erence of the Union and at any meeting of an organ 
f the Union of which it is a Member. 

4, An Associate Member shall be: 

(a) any country which has not become a Member 
of the Union in accordance with paragraph 2 
of this Article, by acceding to this Convention 
in accordance with Article 17, after its appli- 
cation for Associate Membership has re- 
ceived approval by a majority of the Members 
of the Union; * 

(2) any territory or group of territories, not fully 
responsible for the conduct of its international 
relations, on behalf of which this Convention 
has been accepted by a Member of .the Union 
in accordance with Article 17 or 18, provided 
that its application for Associate Membership 
is sponsored by such Member, after the appli- 
cation has received approval by a majority of 
the Members of the Union; 

(c) any trust territory on behalf of which the 
United Nations has acceded to this Convention 
in accordance with Article 19, and the appli- 
cation of which for Associate Membership has 
been sponsored by the United Nations. 

5. Associate Members shall have the same rights and 
bligations as Members of the Union, except that they 
aall not have the right to vote in any Conference or 
ther organ of the Union. They shall not be eligible 
or election to any organ of the Union of which the 
{embers are elected by a plenipotentiary or administra- 
ve conference. 

6. For the purposes of paragraphs 2 (c) and 4 (a) 
id (4) above, if an application for Membership or As- 
ciate Membership is made during the interval between 
vo plenipotentiary conferences, the Secretary General 
yall consult the Members of the Union; a Member shall 
e deemed to have abstained if he has not replied within 
yur months after his opinion has been requested. 


ARTICLE 2. Seat of the Union 


The seat of the Union and of its permanent organs 
mall be at Geneva. 
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ARTICLE 3. Purposes of the Union 


1. The purposes of the Union are: 

(a) to maintain and extend international coopera- 
tion for the improvement and rational use of 
telecommunication of all kinds; 

(4) to promote the development of technical facili- 
ties and their most efficient operation with a 
view to improving the efficiency of telecom- 
munication services, increasing their usefulness 
and making them, so far as possible, generally 
available to the public; 

(c) to harmonize the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of those common ends. 

2. To this end, the Union shall in particular: 

(a) effect allocation of the radio frequency spec- 
trum and registration of radio frequency as- 
signments in order to avoid harmful interfer- 
ence between radio stations of different coun- 
tries; 

(6) foster collaboration among its Members and 
Associate Members with a view to the estab- 
lishment of rates at levels as low as possible 
consistent with an efficient service and taking 
into account the necessity for maintaining in- 
dependent financial administration of telecom- 
munication on a sound basis; 

(c) promote the adoption of measures for ensuring 
the safety of life through the cooperation of 
telecommunication service; 

(d) undertake studies, formulate recommendations, 
and collect and publish information on tele- 
communication matters for the benefit of all 
Members and Associate Members. 


ARTICLE 4, Structure of the Union 


The organization of the Union shall be as follows: 
1. the Plenipotentiary Conference which is the 
supreme organ of the Union; 
2. Administrative Conferences; 
3. the permanent organs of the Union which are: 
(a) the Administrative Council, 
(6) the General Secretariat, 


(c) the International Frequency Registration 
Board (I.F.R.B.), 

(d) the International Telegraph Consultative 
Committee (C.C.I.T.), 

(e) the International Telephone Consultative 


Committee (C.C.L.F.), 
(f) the International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee (C.C.LR.). 


ARTICLE 5. Administrative Council 

A. ORGANIZATION AND WORKING ARRANGEMENTS 

1. (1) The Administrative Council shall be com- 
posed of eighteen Members of the Union elected by the 
plenipotentiary conference with due regard to the need 
for equitable representation of all parts of the world. 
The Members of the Council shall hold office until the 
election of their successots. They are eligible for re- 
election. 

(2) If between two plenipotentiary conferences a 
seat becomes vacant on the Administrative Council, it 
shall pass by right to the Member of the Union, from 
the same region as the Member whose seat is vacated, 
who had obtained at the previous election the largest 
number of votes among those not elected. 

2. Each of the Members of the Administrative Council 
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shall appoint, to serve on the Council, a person qualified 
in the field of telecommunication services. 

3. (1) Each Member of the Council shall have one 
vote. 

(2) In taking its decisions, the Administrative 
Council shall follow the procedure provided in the 
General Regulations currently in force. In cases not 
covered by the General Regulations, it may adopt its 
own rules of procedure. 

4. The Administrative Council shall elect five of its 
Members to assume the Chairmanship and Vice Chair- 
manships during the period which normally elapses be- 
tween two plenipotentiary conferences. Each of these 
five Members shall assume the Chairmanship in turn 
for one year only, including the Chairmanship through- 
out the last meeting convened during that year. The 
Chairmanship shall be decided each year by agreement 
among these five Members or by lot. 

5. The Administrative Council shall normally meet 
at the seat of the Union, once a year and at such other 
times as it deems necessary or at the request of six of 
its Members. 

6. The Chairman of the International Frequency 
Registration Board, the Directors of the International 
Consultative Committees and the Vice-Director of the 
International Radio Consultative Committee shall par- 
ticipate as of right in the deliberations of the Adminis- 
trative Council, but without taking part in the voting. 
Nevertheless the Council may exceptionally hold meet- 
ings confined to its own Members. 

7. The Secretary General of the Union shall act as 
Secretary of the Administrative Council. 

8. In the intervals between plenipotentiary confer- 
ences, the Administrative Council shall act on behalf of 
the plenipotentiary conference within the limits of the 
powers delegated to it by the latter. 

9. Only the travelling and subsistence expenses in- 
curred by Members of the Administrative Council in 
this capacity shall be borne by the Union. 


B. DUTIES 


10. (1) The Administrative Council shall be respon- 
sible for taking all steps to facilitate the implementa- 
tion by the Members and Associate Members of the 
provisions of the Convention, of the Regulations and 
of the decisions of the Plenipotentiary Conference. 

(2)It shall ensure the efficient coordination of the 

work of the Union. 

11. In particular, the Administrative Council shall: 

(a) perform any duties assigned to it by the pleni- 
potentiary conferences; 

(6) in the interval between plenipotentiary con- 
ferences, be responsible for effecting the co- 
ordination with ail international organizations 
contemplated in Articles 26 and 27 of this 
Convention, and to this end appoint, on behalf 
of the Union, one or more representatives to 
participate in the conferences of such organiza- 
tions, and when necessary, of coordinating 
committees established in conjunction with 
those organizations; 

(c) appoint the Secretary General and the two 
Assistant Secretaries General of the Union; 

(d) supervise the administrative functions of the 
Union; 

(e) review and approve the annual budget of the 
Union; 

(f) arrange for the annual audit of the accounts 
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of the Union prepared by the Secretary Gen: 
eral and approve them for submission to the 
next plenipotentiary conference; 
(g) arrange for the convening of plenipotentiary 
and administrative conferences of the Union as 
provided for in Articles 10 and 11; 
(4) coordinate the activities of all the other organs 
of the Union, consider and take such action 
as it deems appropriate on requests or recom- 
mendations made to it by such organs and 
fill vacancies thereon ad interim as prescribed 
in the Regulations; 
(i) perform the other functions prescribed for it 
in this Convention and, within the framework 
of the Convention and the Regulations, the 
functions deemed necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of the Union. 


ARTICLE 6. International Frequency Registration Board 


1. The essential duties of the International Frequeni 
Registration Board shall be: 

(a) to effect an orderly recording of frequency 
assignments made by the different countries so 
as to establish, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure provided for in the Radio Regulations 
the date, purpose and technical characteristics 
of each of these assignments, with a view to 
ensuring formal international recognition 
thereof; 

(4) to furnish advice to Members and Associate 
Members with a view to the operation of 
maximum practicable number of radio chan 


shall be composed of independent members, all nationals 
of different countries, Members of the Union. Each 
ordinary administrative radio conference shall determine 
the number of its members, and the method of their 
election with a view to ensuring a balanced selection o 
the members from the various parts of the world. 

3. Members of the Board shall be elected by each 
ordinary administrative radio conference according to the 
procedure established by that conference. 

4, The working arrangements of the Board are defined 
in the Radio Regulations. 

5. (1) The members of the Board shall serve, not as 
representatives of their respective countries, or of 
region, but as custodians of an international public trust. 

(2) No member of the Board shall request or re 
ceive instructions relating to the exercise of his duties 
from any Government or a member thereof or from any 
public or private organization or person. Furthermore, 
each Member and Associate Member must respect the 
international character of the Board and of the duties of 
its members and shall refrain from any attempt to infl 
ence any of them in the exercise of their duties. 

(3) No member of the Board or of its staff shall 
participate in any manner or have any financial interest 
whatsoever in any branch of telecommunication, apart 
from the work of the Board. 


ARTICLE 7. Condition to be fulfilled before serving om 
the Administrative Council and the International 
Frequency Registration Board 


1. No person designated by an elected Member 
serve on the Administrative Council or on the Inter 
national Frequency Registration Board may exercise h 
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inctions until an instrument of ratification or of acces- 
on has been deposited by that Member or on its behalf. 

2. Any country which ceases to be a Member of the 
Inion for any reason whatsoever may not be represented 
1 either the Administrative Council or the International 
requency Registration Board. 


ARTICLE 8. International Consultative Committees 


1. (1) The duties of the International Telegraph 
onsultative Committee (C.C.1.T.) shall be to study 
chnical, operating and tariff questions relating to tele- 
taphy and facsimile and to issue recommendations on 
em. 

(2) The duties of the International Telephone 
onsultative Committee (C.C.I.F.) shall be to study tech- 
ical, operating and tariff questions relating to telephony 
nd to issue recommendations on them. 

(3) The duties of the International Radio Consulta- 
ive Committee (C.C.I.R.) shall be to study technical 
adio questions and operating questions the solution of 
hich depends principally on considerations of a tech- 
ical radio character and to issue recommendations on 
hem. 

2. The questions studied by each International Con- 
ultative Committee, on which it shall issue recommenda- 
ions, ate those submitted to it by the plenipotentiary 
onference, by an administrative conference, by the 
\dministrative Council, by another Consultative Com- 
nittee or by the International Frequency Registration 
soard. A Consultative Committee shall likewise issue its 
ecommendations on questions the study of which has 
een decided upon by its Plenary Assembly or proposed 
y at least twelve Members or Associate Members in the 
aterval between meetings of the Plenary Assembly 
oncerned, 

3. The International Consultative Committees shall 
ave as members: 

(a) administrations of Members 
Members of the Union; 

(6) recognized private operating agencies which 
express a desire to have their experts partici- 
pate in the work of these Committees. 

4. Each Consultative Committee shall work through 

the medium of: 

(a) the Plenary Assembly, meeting normally every 
two years, provided that a meeting shall take 
place about one year previous to the relative 
administrative conference; each meeting of a 
Plenary Assembly normally shall be held in a 
place fixed by the previous meeting of that 
Assembly; 

(6) study groups, which shall be set up by the 
Plenary Assembly to deal with questions to be 
studied; : 

(c) a Director, who shall be appointed by the 
Plenary Assembly for an indefinite period, but 
with the reciprocal right of terminating the 
appointment; the Director of the Radio Con- 
sultative Committee shall be assisted by a 
Vice-Director specializing in broadcasting, ap- 
pointed under the same conditions; 

(d) a specialized Secretariat, which assists the 
Director; : 

(e) laboratories or technical installations set up by 
the Union. 

5. (1) Consultative Committees shall observe the 
ules of procedure in the General Regulations annexed 
o this Convention. 


and Associate 


(2) The Plenary Assembly of a Consultative Com- 
mittee may adopt such additional rules of procedure as 
may facilitate the work of the Committee if they do not 
conflict with the General Regulations. 

6. The working arrangements of the Consultative 
Committees are defined in Part II of the General Regula- 
tions annexed to this Convention. 


ARTICLE 9. General Secretariat 


1. The General Secretariat of the Union shall be 
directed by the Secretary General, who shall be responsi- 
ble to the Administrative Council for the performance 
of his duties. 

2. The Secretary General shall: 

(a) appoint the staff of the General Secretariat in 
accordance with any directives of the pleni- 
potentiary conference and the rules established 
by the Administrative Council; 

(b) organize the work of the General Secretariat 
and undertake administrative arrangements for 
the specialized divisions of the permanent 
organs of the Union; these divisions shall be 
under the supervision of the Secretary General 
for administrative purposes only and shall 
work directly under the orders of the Directors 
of the organs concerned; the appointment of 
technical and administrative staff to these 
divisions shall be made by the Secretary Gen- 
eral in accordance with the decisions of the 
organ concerned and in agreement with the 
appropriate Director; 

(c) carry on secretarial work preparatory to, and 
following, conferences of the Union; 

(d) provide, where appropriate in cooperation 
with the inviting Government, the Secretariat 
of every conference of the Union, and when so 
requested, or provided in the Regulations an- 
nexed hereto, the Secretariat of meetings of the 
permanent organs of the Union or meetings 
placed under its auspices; 

(e) keep up to date the official master lists com- 
piled from data supplied for this purpose by 
the permanent organs of the Union or by 
administrations; 

(f) publish the recommendations and principal 
reports of the permanent organs of the Union; 

(g) publish international and regional telecom- 
munication agreements communicated to him 
by the parties thereto and keep up to date 
records of them; 

(h) prepare, publish and keep up to date: 

1. a record of the composition and structure of 
the Union; 

2. the general statistics and the official service 
documents of the Union as prescribed by 
the Regulations annexed hereto; 

3. such other documents as the conferences or 
the Administrative Council may direct; 

(i) distribute the published documents; 

(j) collect and publish, in suitable form, data both 
national and international regarding telecom- 
munication throughout the world; 

(R) collect and publish such information as would 
be of assistance to Members and Associate 
Members regarding the development of tech- 
nical methods with a view to achieving the 
most efficient operation of telecommunication 
services and especially the best possible use of 
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tadio frequencies so as to diminish interference; 

(1) publish periodically, with the help of informa- 
tion put at his disposal or which he may 
collect, including that which he may obtain 
from other international organizations, a jour- 
nal of general information and documentation 
concerning telecommunication; 

(m) prepare an annual budget for submission to 
the Administrative Council which, after ap- 
proval by the Council, shall be transmitted for 
information to all Members and Associate 
Members; 

(mz) prepare a financial operating report and ac- 
counts to be submitted annually to the Admin- 
istrative Council and a consolidated account 
immediately preceding each plenipotentiary 
conference; these accounts, after audit and 
approval by the Administrative Council, shall 
be citculated to the Members and Associate 
Members and be submitted to the next pleni- 
potentiary conference for examination and final 
approval; 

(0) prepare an annual report of his official activities 
which, after approval by the Administrative 
Council, shall be transmitted to all Members 
and Associate Members; 

(p) perform all other secretarial functions of- the 
Union. 

3. The Secretary General or one of the two Assistant 
Secretaries General shall participate, in a consultative 
capacity, in the meetings of the International Consulta- 
tive Committees. 

4. The Secretary General, the Assistant Secretaries 
General and the members of the General Secretariat shall 
receive salaries on a basis established by the pleni- 
potentiary conference. 

5. The paramount consideration in the recruitment of 
the staff and in the determination of the conditions of 
service shall be the necessity of securing for the Union 
the highest standards of efficiency, competence, and 
integrity. Due regard must be paid to the importance of 
recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 

6. (1) In the performance of their duties the Sec- 
retary General, the Assistant Secretaries General and the 
staff must not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority external to the 
Union. They must refrain from any action which might 
reflect on their position as international officials and 
shall be responsible solely to the Union. 

(2) Each Member and Associate Member under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international character of 
the responsibilities of the Secretary General, the Assistant 
Secretaries General and the staff and not to seek to 
influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


ARTICLE 10. Plenipotentiary Conferences 


1. The Plenipotentiary Conference shall: 

(a) consider the report of the Administrative Coun- 
cil on the activities of the Union; 

(4) establish the basis for the budget of the Union 
for the next five years; 

(c) finally approve the accounts of the Union; 

(d) elect the Members of the Union which ate to 
serve on the Administrative Council; 

(e) revise the Convention if it considers this 
necessary; 
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(f) if necessary, enter into any formal agreemet 
or revise any existing formal agreement b 
tween the Union and any other internation: 
body; 

(g) deal with such other telecommunication que 
tions as may be necessary. 

2. The Plenipotentiary Conference normally sha 
meet once every five years at a time and place fixed t 
the preceding Plenipotentiary. Conference. 

3. The time or place of the next Plenipotentiary Cot 
ference may be changed: 

(a) when at least twenty Members of the Unio 
have proposed a change to the Administratiy 
Council; 

(2) on the proposal of the Administrative Counc: 

In either case, the Administrative Council, with tk 
concurrence of a majority of the Members of the Unio: 
shall fix the new time or the new place, or both, ar 
shall indicate, if necessary, the agenda. 


ARTICLE 11. Administrative Conferences 


1. (1) The Administrative Conferences shall: 

(a) revise the Regulations provided for in Artic 
13 paragraph 2 of this Convention with whic 
they are respectively concerned; 

(2) deal with all other matters deemed necessa: 
within the terms of the Convention and tk 
General Regulations, or in accordance with at 
directive given by the Plenipotentiary Co: 
ference. 

(2) The radio administrative conference shall: 

(a) elect the members of the International Fr 
quency Registration Board; 

(b) review its activities. 

2. The administrative conferences shall meet at tl 
same place and at the same time as the Plenipotentia: 
Conference, in general, every five years. 

3. (1) An extraordinary administrative conferen 
may be convened: 

(a) by a decision of the Plenipotentiary Conferen 
which shall determine its agenda and the tin 
and place of its meeting; or 

(6) when at least twenty Members of the Unic 
have made known to the Administrative Cou: 
cil their desire that such a Conference shall | 
held to consider an agenda proposed by then 
or 

(c) on the proposal of the Administrative Counc 

(2) In the cases specified in (4) and (c¢) of su 

paragraph (1) above, the Administrative Council, wit 
the concurrence of a majority of the Members of tl 
Union, shall determine the time and place of the Co; 
ference as well as its agenda. 


ARTICLE 12. Rules of Procedure of Conferences 


1. Before entering on its deliberation, each Confe 
ence shall adopt Rules of Procedure in accordance wi 
which the discussions and work are organized and co 
ducted. 

2. For this purpose each Conference shall take as 
basis the provisions of the General Regulations annexe 
to this Convention, with such modifications as it thinks f 


ARTICLE 13. Regulations 
1. The General Regulations contained in Annex 
shall have the same force and duration as this Conve 
tion, subject to the provisions of Article 12 of 
Convention, 
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2. The provisions of this Convention are completed 
y the following sets of Administrative Regulations: 
Telegraph Regulations, 
Telephone Regulations, 
Radio Regulations, 
Additional Radio Regulations. 

3. These Regulations shall be binding on all Members 
nd Associate Members. However, Members and Asso- 
jate Members shall notify the Secretary General of their 
pproval of any revision of any of the Administrative 
eguiations by an administrative conference in the 
aterval between two plenipotentiary conferences. The 
ecretary General shall inform Members and Associate 
fembers promptly regarding receipt of such notifications 
f approval. 

4. In case of inconsistency between a provision of the 
jonvention and a provision of the Regulations, the Con- 
ention shall prevail. 


ARTICLE 14. Finances of the Union 


1. The expenses of the Union shall be classified as 
tdinary expenses and extraordinary expenses. 

2. The ordinary expenses of the Union shall be kept 
ithin the limits prescribed by the Plenipotentiary Con- 
erence. They shall include, in particular, the expenses 
ertaining to the meetings of the Administrative Council, 
ne salaries of the staff and other expenses of the General 
ecretariat, of the International Frequency Registration 
joard, of the International Consultative Committees, and 
f the laboratories and technical installations created by 
1e Union. These ordinary expenses shall be borne by all 
fembers and Associate Members. 

3. (1) The extraordinary expenses shall include all 
cpenses pertaining to plenipotentiary conferences, ad- 
inistrative conferences and meetings of the International 
onsultative Committees. They shall be borne by the 
[embers and Associate Members who haye agreed to 
articipate in these conferences and meetings. 

(2) Private operating agencies and international 
rganizations shall contribute to the extraordinary 
xpenses of the administrative conferences and the meet- 
igs of the International Consultative Committees in 
rhich they participate, in proportion to the number of 
nits corresponding to the class chosen by them among 
1e classes provided in paragraph 4 of this Article. The 
ministrative Council may, nevertheless, excuse certain 
iternational organizations from contributing to these 
xpenses. ; 

(3) Expenses incurred by laboratories and technical 
stallations of the Union, in measurements, testing, or 
ecial research for individual Members or Associate 
fembers, groups of Members or Associate Members, or 
-gional organizations or others, shall be borne by those 
[embers or Associate Members, groups, organizations 
r others. 

4. For the purpose of apportioning expenses, Mem- 
ers and Associate Members shall be divided into 8 
asses, each contributing on the basis of a fixed number 
f units, namely: 


Ist class: 30 units 5th class: 10 units 
2nd class: 25 units 6th class: 5 units 
3rd class: 20 units 7th class: 3 units 
4th class: 15 units 8th class: 1 unit 


5. Each Member and Associate Member shall inform 
ie Secretary General of the class in which it wishes to 
2 included. This decision shall be communicated to the 
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other Members and Associate Members by the Secretary 
General and shall not be changed during the interval 
between the coming into force of this Convention and 
the opening of the next Plenipotentiary Conference. 

6. Members and Associate Members shall pay in 
advance their annual contributory shares calculated on 
the basis of the estimated expenditure of the Union for 
the following financial year. 

7. The amounts due shall bear interest from the 
beginning of each financial year of the Union with regard 
to ordinary expenses and from the date on which accounts 
for extraordinary expenses, and for documents supplied, 
are sent to Members and Associate Members. This 
interest shall be at the rate of 3% (three per cent) per 
annum during the first six months after the date on 
which the amounts are due and at the rate of 6% (six 
per cent) per annum from the beginning of the seventh 
month, 


ARTICLE 15. Languages 


1. (1) The official languages of the Union shall be 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish. 

(2) Im case of dispute, the French text shall be 
authentic. 

2. The final documents of the plenipotentiary and 
administrative conferences as well as the final acts and 
protocols, shall be drawn up in the languages mentioned 
above in versions equivalent in form and content. 

3. (1) All other documents of the conferences shall 
be drawn up in English, French and Spanish. 

(2) All service documents of the Union shall be 
published in the five official languages. 

(3) All other documents for general distribution 
prepared by the Secretary General in the course of his 
duties shall be drawn up in English, French and Spanish. 

4. (1) Im conferences and at the meetings of the 
permanent organs of the Union, the debates shall be con- 
ducted with the aid of an efficient system of reciprocal 
translations from and into English, French and Spanish. 

(2) Other languages may also be used in the de- 
bates provided that the delegations using them make ar- 
rangements themselves for oral translation into any one of 
the languages mentioned in the preceding sub-paragraph. 
Similarly, delegates may, if they wish, arrange for 
speeches to be translated orally into their own languages 
from one of the languages mentioned in the preceding 
sub-paragraph. 

5. Each Member and Associate Member shall share 
the expenses attributable to the use of the authorized 
languages, with respect to one of these languages only. 
For oral languages and working documents of conferences 
and meetings of organs of the Union, the Administrative 
Council shall lay down rules by which the Secretary 
General shall calculate the share of each Member and 
Associate Member in accordance with the number of 
units which it has chosen in accordance with paragraph 
5 of Article 14; for other documents, the Secretary 
General shall calculate this share in accordance with the 
cost price of the copies purchased. 


CHAPTER II.—APPLICATION OF THE CONVENTION 
AND REGULATIONS 


ARTICLE 16. Ratification of the Convention 


1. This Convention shall be ratified by each of the 
signatory Governments. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited, in as short a time as possible, with the 
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Secretary General by diplomatic channel through the 
intermediary of the Government of the country of the 
seat of the Union. The Secretary General shall notify the 
Members and Associate Members of each deposit of 
ratification. 

2. After the entry into force of this Convention in 
accordance with Article 49, each instrument of ratifica- 
tion shall become effective on the date of its deposit with 
the General Secretariat. 

3. If one or more of the signatory Governments do 
not ratify the Convention, it shall not thereby be less 
valid for the Governments which have ratified it. 


ARTICLE 17. Accession to the Convention 


1. The Government of a country, not a signatory of 
this Convention, may accede thereto at any time subject 
to the provisions of Article 1. 

2. The instrument of accession shall be deposited with 
the Secretary General by diplomatic channel through the 
intermediary of the Government of the country of the 
seat of the Union. Unless otherwise specified therein, it 
shall become effective upon the date of its deposit. The 
Secretary General shall notify the Members and Associate 
Members of each accession when it is received and shall 
forward to each of them a certified copy of the act of 
accession. 


ARTICLE 18. Application of the Convention to Countries 
or Territories for Whose Foreign Relations Members of 
the Union Are Responsible 


1. Membets of the Union may declare at any time that 
their acceptance of this Convention applies to all or a 
gtoup or a single one of the countries or territories for 
whose foreign relations they are responsible. 

2. A declaration made in accordance with patagraph 
1 of this Article shall be communicated to the Secretary 
General of the Union. The Secretary General shall notify 
the Members and Associate Members of each such decla- 
tation. 

3. The provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article 
shall not be deemed to be obligatory in respect of any 


country, territory or group of territories listed in Annex 
1 of this Convention. 


ARTICLE 19. Application of the Convention to Trust 
Territories of the United Nations 


The United Nations shall have the right to accede to 
this Convention on behalf of any territory or group of 
territories placed under its administration in accordance 
with a trusteeship agreement as provided for in Article 
75 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 20. Execution of the Convention and 
Regulations 


1. The Members and Associate Members are bound to 
abide by the provisions of this Convention and the Regu- 
lations annexed thereto in all telecommunication offices 
and stations established or operated by them which en- 
gage in international services or which are capable of 
causing harmful interference to radio services of other 
countries, except in regard to services exempted from 
these obligations in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 47 of this Convention. 

2. They are also bound, in addition, to take the neces- 
sary steps to impose the observance of the provisions of 
this Convention and of the Regulations annexed thereto 
upon recognized private operating agencies and upon 
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other agencies authorized to establish and operate tele 
communication which engage in international services 0 
which operate stations capable of causing harmful inter 
ference to the radio services of other countries. 


ARTICLE 21. Denunciation of the Convention 


1. Each Member and .Associate Member which ha 
ratified, or acceded to, this Convention shall have th 
right to denounce it by a notification addressed to th 
Secretary General of the Union by diplomatic channe 
through the intermediary of the Government of th 
country of the seat of the Union. The Secretary Genetz 
shall advise the other Members and Associate Membet 
thereof. 

2. This denunciation shall take effect at the expirz 
tion of a period of one year from the day of the receif 
of notification of it by the Secretary General. 


ARTICLE 22. Denunciation of the Convention on Behal 
of Countries or Territories for Whose Foreign Relation 
Members of the Union Are Responsible 


1. The application of this Convention to a country 
terfitory or gtoup of territories in accordance with Articl 
18 may be terminated at any time, and such country 
territory or group of territories, if it is an AssoCciat 
Member, ceases upon termination to be such. 

2. The declarations of denunciation contemplated i 
the above paragraph shall be notified in conformity wit 
the conditions set out in paragraph 1 of Article 21 
they shall take effect in accordance with the provision 
of paragraph 2 of that article. 


ARTICLE 23. Abrogation of Earlier Conventions 
and Regulations 


This Convention and the Regulations annexed theret 
shall abrogate and replace, in relations between th 
Contracting Governments, the International Telegrap 
Conventions of Paris (1865), of Vienna (1868), « 
Rome (1872), of St. Petersbourg (1875), and tHe Re; 
ulations annexed to them and also the Internation< 
Radio-telegraph Conventions of Berlin (1906), of Lor 
don (1912) and of Washington (1927) and the Regu 
lations annexed to them, and the International Tele 
communication Convention of Madrid (1932), th 
Radio Regulations and the Additional Radio Regulatior 
of Cairo (1938). 


ARTICLE 24. Relations with Non-contracting States 


1. Each Member and Associate Member reserves t 
itself and to the recognized private operating agenci¢ 
the right to fix the conditions under which it admit 
telecommunications exchanged with a State which | 
not a party to this Convention. 

2. If a telecommunication originating in the territos 
of such a non-contracting State is accepted by a Membe 
or Associate Member, it must be transmitted and, in s 
far as it follows the telecommunication channels of 
Member or Associate Member, the obligatory provisior 
of the Convention and Regulations and the usual charge 
shall apply to it. 


ARTICLE 25. Settlement of Differences 


1. Members and Associate Members may settle the 
differences on questions relating to the application « 
this Convention or of the Regulations contemplated i 
Article 13, through diplomatic channels, or accordin 
to procedures established by bilateral or multilater: 
treaties concluded between them for the settlement < 
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rnational disputes, or by any other method mutually 
eed upon. 

. If none of these methods of settlement is adopted, 
"Member or Associate Member party to a dispute 
y submit the dispute to arbitration in accordance with 
procedure defined in Annex 3. 


APTER IIl.—RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED NA- 
IONS AND WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARTICLE 26. Relations with the United Nations 


. The relationship between the United Nations and 
International Telecommunication Union is defined 
the agreement, the text of which appears in Annex 5 
his Convention. 
. In accordance with the provisions of Article XV of 
above-mentioned agreement, the telecommunication 
tating services of the United Nations shall be en- 
:d to the rights and bound by the obligations of this 
wvention and of the Regulations annexed thereto. 
otdingly, they shall be entitled to attend all confer- 
es of the Union, including meetings of the Inter- 
ional Consultative Committees, in a consultative 
acity. They shall not be eligible for election to any 
an of the Union, the Members of which are elected 
a plenipotentiary or administrative conference. 


ICLE 27. Relations with International Organizations 


n furtherance of complete international coordination 
matters affecting telecommunication, the Union will 
perate with international organizations having related 
rests and activities. 


APTER IV.—GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
TELECOMMUNICATION 


TICLE 28. The Right of the Public to Use the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Service 


Members and Associate Members recognize the right 
he public to correspond by means of the international 
rice of public correspondence. The service, the 
tfges, and the safeguards shall be the same for all 
vate users in each category of correspondence without 
Priority or preference. 


ARTICLE 29. Stoppage of Telecommunications 


. Members and Associate Members reserve the right 
top the transmission of any private telegram which 
7 appear dangerous to the security of the state or con- 
y to their laws, to public order or to decency, pro- 
sd that they immediately notify the office of origin 
he stoppage of any such telegram or any part thereof, 
spt when such notification may appear dangerous to 
security of the state. 

. Members and Associate Members also reserve the 
It to cut off any private telephone or telegraph com- 
nication which may appear dangerous to the security 
the state or contrary to their laws, to public order or 
ecency. 


ARTICLE 30. Suspension of Services 


lach Member or Associate Member reserves the right 
suspend the international telecommunication service 
an indefinite time, either generally or only for cer- 
| felations and/or for certain kinds of correspondence, 
going, incoming or in transit, provided that it im- 
liately notifies such action to each of the other Mem- 
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bers and Associate Members through the medium of the 
General Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 31. Responsibility 


Members and Associate Members accept no responsi- 
bility towards users of the international telecommunica- 
tion services, particularly as regards claims for damages. 


ARTICLE 32. Secrecy of Telecommunication 


1. Members and Associate Members agree to take all 
possible measures, compatible with the system of tele- 
communication used, with a view to ensuring the secrecy 
of international correspondence. 

2. Nevertheless, they reserve the right to communi- 
cate such correspondence to the competent authorities in 
order to ensure the application of their internal laws or 
the execution of international conventions to which they 
are patties. 


ARTICLE 33. Establishment, Operation, and Protection 
of Telecommunication Installations and Channels 


1. Members and Associate Members shall take such 
steps as may be necessary to ensure the establishment, 
under the best technical conditions, of the channels and 
installations necessary to carry on the rapid and uninter- 
rupted exchange of international telecommunications. 

2. So far as possible, these channels and installations 
must be operated by the best methods and procedures 
developed as a result of practical operating experience, 
maintained in proper operating condition and kept 
abreast of scientific and technical progress. 

3. Members and Associate Members shall safeguard 
these channels and installations within their jurisdiction. 

4. Unless other conditions are laid down by special 
arrangements, each Member and Associate Member shall 
take such steps as may be necessary to ensure mainte- 
nance of those sections of international telecommunica- 
tion circuits within its control. 


ARTICLE 34. Notification of Infringements 


In order to facilitate the application of the provisions 
of Article 20, Members and Associate Members under- 
take to inform each other of infringements of the pro- 
visions of this Convention and of the Regulations an- 
nexed thereto. 


ARTICLE 35. Charges and Free Services 


The provisions regarding charges for telecommunica- 
tion and the various cases in which free services are 
accorded are set forth in the Regulations annexed to this 
Convention. 


ARTICLE 36. Priority of Government Telegrams and 
Telephone Calls 


Subject to the provisions of Article 45, Government 
telegrams shall enjoy priority over other telegrams when 
Priority is requested for them by the sender. Govern- 
ment telephone calls may also be accorded priority, upon 
specific request and to the extent practicable, over other 
telephone calls. 


ARTICLE 37. Secret Language 


1. Government telegrams and service telegrams may 
be expressed in secret language in all relations. 

2. Private telegrams in secret language may be ad- 
mitted between all countries with the exception of those 
which have previously notified, through the medium of 
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the General Secretariat, that they do not admit this lan- 
guage for those categories of correspondence. 

3. Members and Associate Members which do not 
admit private telegrams in secret language originating in 
or destined for their own territory must let them pass in 
transit, except in the case of suspension of service pro- 
vided for in Article 30. 


ARTICLE 38. Rendering and Settlements of Accounts 


1. Administrations of Members and Associate Mem- 
bers and recognized private operating agencies which 
operate international telecommunication services, shall 
come to am agreement with regard to the amount of 
their credits and debits. 

2. The statements of accounts in respect to debits and 
credits referred to in the preceding paragraph shall be 
drawn up in accordance with the provisions of the Regu- 
lations annexed to this Convention, unless special ar- 
rangements have been concluded between the parties 
concerned. 

3. The settlement of international accounts shall be 
regarded as current transactions and shall be effected in 
accordance with the current international obligations of 
the countries concerned, in those cases where their gov- 
ernments have concluded arrangements on this subject. 
Where no such arrangements have been concluded, and 
in the absence of special arrangements made under Article 
40 of this Convention, these settlements shall be effected 
in accordance with the Regulations. 


ARTICLE 39. Monetary Unit 
The monetary unit used.in the composition of the 
tariffs of the international telecommunication services 
and in the establishment of the international accounts 
shall be the gold franc of 100 centimes, of a weight of 
10/31 of a gramme and of a fineness of 0.900. 


ARTICLE 40. Special Arrangements 


Members and Associate Members reserve for them- 
selves, for the private operating agencies recognized by 
them and for other agencies duly authorized to do so, 
the right to make special arrangements on telecommuni- 
cation matters which do not concern Members and Asso- 
ciate Members in general. Such arrangements, however, 
shall not be in conflict with the terms of this Convention 
or of the Regulations annexed thereto, so far as con- 
cerns the harmful interference which their operation 
might be likely to cause to the radio services of other 
countries. 


ARTICLE 41. Regional Conferences, Agreements 
and Organizations 

Members and Associate Members reserve the right to 
convene regional conferences, to conclude regional agree- 
ments and to form regional organizations, for the pur- 
pose of settling telecommunication questions which are 
susceptible of being treated on a regional basis. How- 
ever, such agreements must not be in conflict with this 
Convention. 


CHAPTER V.—SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR RADIO 


ARTICLE 42. Rational Use of Frequencies and 
Spectrum Space 
Members and Associate Members recognize that it is 
desirable to limit the number of frequencies and the 
spectrum space used to the minimum essential to provide 
in a satisfactory manner the necessary services. 
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ARTICLE 43. Intercommunication 


1. Stations performing radio communication in 
mobile service shall be bound, within the limits of t 
normal employment, to exchange radiocommunicat: 
reciprocally without distinction as to the radio sys 
adopted by them. 

2. Nevertheless, in order not to impede scien 
progress, the provisions of the preceding paragraph s 
not prevent the use of a radio system incapable of c 
municating with other systems, provided that such 
capacity is due to the specific nature of such system 
is not the result of devices adopted solely with the ot 
of preventing intercommunication. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph © 
station may be assigned to a restricted internati: 
service of telecommunication, determined by the purj 
of such telecommunication, or by other circumstances 
dependent of the system used. 


ARTICLE 44. Harmful Interference 


1. All stations, whatever their purpose, must be 
tablished and operated in such a manner as not to re 
in harmful interference to the radio services or < 
munications of other Members or Associate Member 
of recognized private operating agencies, or of o 
duly authorized operating agencies which carry on rf 
service, and which operate in accordance with the 
visions of the Radio Regulations. 

2. Each Member or Associate Member undertake 
require the private operating agencies which it recogr 
and the other operating agencies duly authorized for 
purpose, to observe the provisions of the preceding ft 
graph. 

3. Further, the Members and Associate Members 
ognize the desirability of taking all practicable step 
prevent the operation of electrical apparatus and in 
lations of all kinds from causing harmful interfer 
to the radio services or communications mentione 
paragraph 1 of this Article. 


ARTICLE 45. Distress Calls and Messages 


1. Radio stations shall be obliged to accept, with a 
lute priority, distress calls and messages regardles 
their origin, to reply in the same manner to such : 
sages, and immediately to take such action in re 
thereto as may be required. 

2. The international telegraph and telephone ser 
must accord absolute priority to communications 
cerning safety of life at sea or in the air. 


ARTICLE 46. False or Deceptive Distress or Safety 
nals. Irregular Use of Call Signs 


Members and Associate Members agree to take 
steps required to prevent the transmission or circulz 
of false or deceptive distress or safety signals and the 
by a station, of call signs which have not been regu 
assigned to it. 


ARTICLE 47. Installations for National Defence Ser: 


1. Members and Associate Members retain their 
tire freedom with regard to military radio installat 
of their army, naval and air forces. 

2. Nevertheless, these installations must, so fa 
possible, observe regulatory provisions relative to gi 
assistance in case of distress and to the measures t 
‘taken to prevent harmful interference, and the provi: 
of the Regulations concerning the types of emission 
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frequencies to be used, according to the nature of 
service performed by such installations. 

. Moreover, when these installations take part in the 
ice of public correspondence or other services gov- 
d by the Regulations annexed to this Convention, 
must, in general, comply with the regulatory pro- 
yns for the conduct of such services. 


CHAPTER VI.—DEFINITIONS 


ARTICLE 48. Definitions 

1 this Convention, unless the context otherwise re- 

es, 

4) the terms which are defined in Annex 2 of this 
Convention shall have the meanings therein as- 
signed to them; 

b) other terms which are defined in the Regulations 
referred to in Article 13 shall have the meanings 
therein assigned to them. 


CHAPTER VII.—FINAL PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE 49. Effective Date of the Convention 


he present Convention shall enter into force on 
aary first nineteen hundred forty nine between coun- 
3, territories or groups of territories, in respect of 
ch instruments of ratification or accession have been 
osited before that date. 


n witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
e signed the Convention in each of the English and 
ach languages, in a single copy, in which in case of 
ite, the French text shall be authentic, and which 
1 remain deposited in the archives of the Government 
he United States of America and one copy of which 
1 be forwarded to each signatory Government. 


Jone at Atlantic City, October 2, 1947. 


ANNEX 17 


Afghanistan 

People’s Republic of Albania 

Saudi Arabia (Kingdom of) 

Argentine Republic 

Australia (Commonwealth of) 

Austria 

Belgium 

The Bielorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 

Burma 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Vatican City (State of) 

Colombia (Republic of) 

Portuguese Colonies 

Colonies, Protectorates, Overseas Territories and Ter- 
ritories under mandate or trusteeship of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Colonies, Protectorates and Overseas ‘Territories 
under French Mandate 

Belgium Congo and Territories of Ruanda Urundi 
Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 
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. Dominican Republic 


26. Egypt 


. El Salvador (Republic of ) 
. Ecuador 

. United States of America 
30. Ethiopia 


31. Finland 
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. France 

. Greece 

. Guatemala 

. Haiti 

. Honduras (Republic of) 

. Hungary 

. India 

. Netherlands Indies 

. Iran 

. Iraq 

. Ireland 

. Iceland 

. Italy 

. Lebanon 

. Liberia 

. Luxembourg 

8. Mexico 

. Monaco 

. Nicaragua 

. Norway 

. New Zealand 

3. Pakistan 

. Panama 

. Paraguay 

. Netherlands, Curacao & Surinam 

. Peru 

. Philippines (Republic of the) 

. Poland (Republic of) 

. Portugal 

. French Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia 
. People’s Federal Popular Republic of Yugoslavia 
. The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
. Southern Rhodesia 

. Roumania 

. United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland 


. Siam 

. Sweden 

. Swiss Confederation 

. Syria 

. Czechoslovakia 

. Territories of the United States of America 

. Turkey 

. Union of South Africa and the mandated territory 


of South-West Africa 


. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
. Uruguay (Oriental Republic of) 

. Venezuela (United States of) 

. Yemen 


ANNEX 2” 


DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 


TELECOMMUNICATION CONVENTION 
Administration: Any department or service of a gov- 


ernment responsible for implementing the obligations 


~ Agee Article 1, paragraph 2 (a). 
See Article 48. 
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undertaken in the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and the Regulations annexed thereto. 

Private operating agency: Any individual or company 
or corporation other than a governmental establishment 
or agency, which operates a telecommunication installa- 
tion intended for an international telecommunication 
service or which is capable of causing harmful interfer- 
ence with such a service. 

Recognized private operating agency: Any private 
operating agency, as defined above, which operates a 
service of public correspondence or of broadcasting and 
upon which the obligations provided for in Article 20 
are imposed by the Member or Associate Member in 
whose territory the head office of the agency is situated. 

Delegate: A person representing a government at a 
plenipotentiary conference, or a person representing a 
Government or an administration at an administrative 
conference, or at a meeting of an International Consul- 
tative Committee. 

Delegation: The totality of the delegates, representa- 
tives and experts as the case may be of the same country. 
Each delegation may include one or more attachés and 
one or more interpreters. Each Member and Associate 
Member shall be free to make up its delegation as it 
wishes. In particular, it may include in its delegation, 
in the capacity of delegates or of advisers, representatives 
of private telecommunication operating agencies which 
it recognizes, and of other private enterprises interested 
in the telecommunication field which are recognized as 
such by their respective governments. 

Representative: A person representing a recognized 
private operating agency at an administrative conference, 
or at a meeting of an International Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

Expert: A person representing a national scientific or 
industrial organization authorized by the Government 
of its country to be present at an administrative confer- 
ence of at a meeting of an International Consultative 
Committee. 

Observer: A person representing a Government, or a 
petson representing an international organization with 
which the International Telecommunication Union has 
an interest in cooperating. 

International Service: A telecommunication service 
between offices or stations in different countries or be- 
tween mobile stations which are not in the same country 
or are subject to different countries. 

Mobile Service: A service of radiocommunication be- 
tween mobile and land stations or between mobile sta- 
tions. 

Broadcasting Service: A radiocommunication service 
of transmissions to be received directly by the general 
public.” 

Telecommunication: Any transmission, emission or 
reception of sign, signals, writing, images and sounds or 
intelligence of any nature by wire, radio, visual or other 
electromagnetic systems. 

Telegraphy: A system of telecommunication for the 
transmission of written matter by the use of a signal 
code. 

Telephony: A system of telecommunication set up for 
the transmission of speech or, in some cases, other 
sounds. 

Telegram: Written matter intended to be transmitted 
by telegraphy; this term also includes radiotelegram un- 
less otherwise specified. 

Government Telegrams and Government Telephone 
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Calls: These are telegrams or telephone calls origina 
with any of the authorities specified below: 

(a) the Head of a State; 

(6) the Head of a Government and members « 
Government; 

(c) the Head of a colony, protectorate, overseas t 
tory or territory under suzerainty, authority, t 
teeship or mandate of a Member or Assoc 
Member or of the United Nations; 

(d) Commanders-in-Chief of military forces, land, 
or air; 

(e) diplomatic or consular agents; 

(f) the Secretary General of the United Nations 
the Heads of the subsidiary organs of the Un 
Nations; 

(g) the International Court of Justice at The Ha 

Replies to Government telegrams as defined he 
shall also be regarded as Government telegrams. 

Service Telegrams: Those originating with telec 
munication administrations of Members and Assoc 
Members, with recognized private operating agencie: 
with the Secretary General of the Union and relatin; 
international telecommunication or to objects of pu 
interest mutually agreed upon by the administrations 
private operating agencies concerned. 

Private Telegrams: Telegrams other than service 
Government telegrams. 

Radiocommunication: Any 
means of Hertzian waves. 

Hertzian Waves: Electromagnetic waves of freq 
cies between 10 kc/s and 3,000,000 Mc/s. 

Radio: A general term applied to the use of Hert: 
waves. 

Harmful interference: Any radiation or any induc 
which endangers the functioning of a radionaviga 
service or of a safety service“, or obstructs or repeat 
interrupts a radio service operating in accordance } 
the Radio Regulations. 


telecommunication 


ANNEX 3” 


ARBITRATION 


1. The party which appeals to arbitration shall init 
the arbitration procedure by transmitting to the ot 
party to the dispute a notice of the submission of 
dispute to arbitration. 

2. The parties shall decide by agreement whether 
arbitration is to be entrusted to individuals, adminis 
tions or governments. If within one month after no 
of submission of the dispute to arbitration, the par 
have been unable to agree upon this point, the arbi 
tion shall be entrusted to governments. 

3. If arbitration is to be entrusted to individuals, 
arbitrators must neither be nationals of the parties 
volved in the dispute, nor have their domicile in 
countries parties to the dispute, nor be employed in tl 
service. 

4. If arbitration is to be entrusted to governments. 
to administrations thereof, these must be chosen fs: 


*This service may include transmissions of sounds 
transmissions by television, facsimile or other means. 

*Any radio service, the operation of which is dire 
related, whether permanently or temporarily, to 
safety of human life and the safeguarding of prope 
shall be considered as a safety service. 

*See Article 25. 
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long the Members or Associate Members which are 
t parties to the dispute, but which are parties to the 
reement, the application of which caused the dispute. 
5. Within three months from the date of receipt of 
> notification of the submission of the dispute to arbi- 
tion, each of the two patties to the dispute shall ap- 
int an arbitrator. 

6. If more than two parties are involved in the dis- 
te, an arbitrator shall be appointed in accordance 
th the procedure set forth in paragraphs 4 and 5 
ove, by each of the two groups of parties having a 
mmon position in the dispute. 

7. The two arbitrators thus appointed shall choose a 
itd arbitrator who, if the first two arbitrators are in- 
viduals and not governments or administrations, must 
fill the conditions indicated in paragraph 3 above, and 
addition must not be of the same nationality as either 
the two arbitrators. Failing an agreement between 
= two atbitrators as to the choice of a third arbitrator, 
ch of these two arbitrators shall nominate a third 
Ditrator who is in no way concerned in the dispute. 
1¢ Secretary General of the Union shall then draw lots 
order to select the third arbitrator. 

8. The parties to the dispute may agree to have their 
spute settled by a single arbitrator appointed by agree- 
ent; or alternatively, each party may nominate an arbi- 
itor, and request the Secretary General of the Union 
draw lots to decide which of the persons so nomi- 
ted is to act as the single arbitrator. 

9. The arbitrator or arbitrators shall be free to de- 
le upon the procedure to be followed. 

10. The decision of the single arbitrator shall be final 
d binding upon the parties to the dispute. If the arbi- 
ition is entrusted to more than one arbitrator, the de- 
ion made by the majority vote of the arbitrators shall 
‘final and binding upon the parties. 

11. Each party shall bear the expenses it shall have 
curred in the investigation and presentation of the 
bitration. The costs of arbitration other than those 
curred by the parties themselves shall be divided 
wally between the parties to the dispute. 

12. The Union shall furnish all information relating 


the dispute which the arbitrator or arbitrators may 
ed. 


ANNEX 4 


FENERAL REGULATIONS ANNEXED TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
CONVENTION 


ParT I. GENERAL PROVISIONS REGARDING 
CONFERENCES 


CHAPTER I.—INVITATION AND ADMISSION TO 
PLENIPOTENTIARY CONFERENCES 


1. The inviting Government, in collaboration with 
e Administrative Council, shall fix the definitive date 
id the exact place of the Conference. 

2. One year before this date, the inviting Government 
all send invitations to the Members and Associate 
[embers. 

3. The replies of the invited Members and Associate 
[embers must reach the inviting Government not later 
lan one month before the date of opening of the Con- 
TENnce, 
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4, Immediately after the inviting Government has 
sent the invitations, the Secretary General shall request 
the administrations of all Members and Associate Mem- 
bers to forward their proposals for the work of the Con- 
ference within a period of four months. The Secretary 
General shall assemble them and forward them, as soon 
as possible, to all Members and Associate Members. 

5. The Administrative Council shall notify the United 
Nations of the place and date of the Conference in order 
that this Organization may participate in accordance with 
Article 26 of the Convention if it so desires. 

6. Any permanent organ of the International Tele- 
communication Union shall be admitted, as of right, to 
the Conference and take part in its work in an advisory 
capacity. 

7. The inviting Government, in agreement with the 
Administrative Council, may invite non-contracting Gov- 
ernments to send observers to take part in the confer- 
ences in an advisory capacity. 

8. Delegations as defined in the Annex 2 to the Con- 
vention, and according to circumstances, the observers 
contemplated in paragraph 7 are admitted to the con- 
ference. 

9. The provisions of the foregoing paragraphs shall 
apply, so far as practicable, to extraordinary plenipoten- 
tiary conferences. 


CHAPTER 2.—INVITATION AND ADMISSION TO 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCES 


1. The inviting Government, in agreement with the 
Administrative Council, shall fix the definitive date and 
the exact place of the conference. 

2. One year before this date, in the case of an ordi- 
nary conference, and at least six months before in the 
case of an extraordinary conference, the inviting Gov- 
ernment shall send invitations to the Members and Asso- 
ciate Members, which may communicate the invitation 
to the private operating agencies recognized by them. 
The inviting Government, in agreement with the Ad- 
ministrative Council, shall itself send a notification to 
the international organizations which may be interested 
in this conference. 

3. The replies of the invited Members and Associate 
Members, regarding the Delegations of Governments 
and the representatives of recognized private operating 
agencies, must reach the inviting Government at the 
latest one month before the date of the opening of the 
conference. 

4. (1) Applications made by international organiza- 
tions for admission to the conferences must be sent to 
the inviting Government within a period of two months 
from the date of the notification as provided in para- 
graph 2. 

(2) Four months before the meeting of the confer- 
ence, the inviting Government shall forward to the 
Members and Associate Members the list of international 
organizations which have made application to take part 
in the conference, inviting them to state, within a period 
of two months, whether or not these applications should 
be granted. 

5. The following shall be admitted to administrative 
conferences: 

(a) Delegations as defined in the Annex 2 to the 

Convention; 

(b) Representatives of recognized private operating 

agencies; 
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(c) Observers of international organizations if at least 
half of the Members whose replies have been 
received within the period prescribed in paragraph 
4 have pronounced favourably. 

6. Any admission of other international organizations 
to a conference shall be subject to a decision of the con- 
ference itself, taken at the first session of the Plenary 
Assembly. 

7. The provisions of paragraphs 4, 5, 6 and 7 of 
Chapter 1 of the General Regulations are applicable to 
Administrative Conferences. 


CHAPTER 3.—VOTING AT CONFERENCES 


1. Each Member of the Union shall have one vote in 
accordance with Article 1 of the Convention. 

2. (1) Each delegation shall present credentials. In 
the case of a plenipotentiary conference, these must be 
full powers signed by the Head of the Government or by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Member of the 
Union concerned. 

(2) A special committee shall verify the credentials 
of each delegation during the first week of the conference. 

(3) No delegation may exercise the right to vote 
until its credentials are declared to be in order by the 
special committee referred to above. 

3. A duly accredited delegation may give a mandate 
to another duly accredited delegation to exercise its vote 
at one or more sessions at which it is unable to be 
present. In no case may one delegation exercise more 
than one such proxy vote. 


CHAPTER 4.—PROCEDURE FOR CALLING EXTRAORDI- 
NARY ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCES OR FOR 
CHANGING THE TIME OR PLACE OF A 
CONFERENCE 


1. When a Member or Associate Member of the 
Union communicates to the Chairman of the Administra- 
tive Council a desire for (a) an Extraordinary Adminis- 
trative Conference, or (b) a change in the time and/or 
place of the next Plethipotentiary or Administrative 
Conference, it shall suggest a time and place. 

2. On receipt of twenty or more requests, the Admin- 
istrative Council shall inform all Members and Associate 
Members, give particulars and allow a period of six 
weeks for receipt of their comments. If there is una- 
nimity of opinion among the Members on place and date, 
the Council shall ascertain whether the Government of 
the country in which the proposed meeting place is situ- 
ated is prepared to act as inviting Government. If the 
answer is in the affirmative, the Council and the Govern- 
ment concerned shall arrange accordingly. If the answer 
is in the negative, the Council shall so inform the 
Members and Associate Members desiring the Confer- 
ence, and invite alternative suggestions. On receipt of 
these suggestions, the Council shall, where appropriate, 
follow the consultation procedure set out in paragraph 3 
below. 

3. If more than one meeting place or date for the 
Conference is suggested, the, Council shall consult the 
Government of each of the countries where the places are 
situated. When the views of the Governments have been 
ascertained, the Council shall invite all Members and 
Associate Members to choose one of the meeting places 
and/or dates which have been ascertained to be available. 
According to the wishes of the majority of the Members, 
the Council shall then arrange the Conference in col- 


~~ 
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laboration with the inviting Government. 

4. All Members and Associate Members shall disp 
their replies to a communication from the Administra 
Council regarding the date and meeting place fo 
Conference in time for the replies to reach the Cou 
within six weeks of the date of the communication fi 
the Council. 


CHAPTER 5.—METHOD OF PRESENTATION OF P 
POSALS FOR CONSIDERATION AT CONFERENCES 


To be considered by the Conference, all proposals, 
adoption of which will require revision of the text of 
Convention or Regulations, must carry references ide 
fying by Chapter, Article or Paragraph number tl 
parts of the text which will require such revision. 


CHAPTER 6—RULES OF PROCEDURE 
OF CONFERENCES 


RULE 1. Order of Seating 


At sessions of the Plenary Assembly, the deleg: 
representatives, experts and attachés shall be groupe: 
delegations, and the delegations shall be seated in 
alphabetical order of the French names of the count 
represented. : 


RULE 2. First Session of the Plenary Assembly 


The first session of the Plenary Assembly shall 
opened by a person appointed by the inviting Gov 
ment. 


RULE 3. Election of the Chairman and Vice-Chairm 


The chairman and the vice-chairmen of the Confer 
shall be elected at the first session of the Plenary Ass 
bly of the Conference. 


RULE 4. Powers of the Chairman 


1. The Chairman shall open and close the session 
the Plenary Assembly, direct the deliberations and 
nounce the results of the voting. 

2. He shall also have the general direction of all 
work of the Conference. 


RULE 5. Secretariat of the Conference 


The secretariat of the Conference shall be constit 
at the first session of the Plenary Assembly and shal 
composed of the personnel of the secretariat of 
Union, and, if necessary, of personnel of the admini 
tion of the inviting Government. 


RULE 6. Appointment of Committees 


The Plenary Assembly may appoint committee 
examine questions submitted for the consideration of 
Conference. These committees may appoint subcom 
tees, which, in their turn, may appoint sub-subc 
mittees. 


RULE 7. Composition of Committees 


1. In plenipotentiary conferences, the committees ; 
be composed of Delegates of Members and Asso 
Members which have made application or which ] 
been appointed by the Plenary Assembly. 

2. (1) In administrative conferences, the commi 
may also include representatives of recognized pri 
operating agencies. 

(2) Experts of scientific or manufacturing telec 
munication organizations, observers of internati 
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ganizations and persons appearing on behalf of soci- 
es, associations, or individuals may participate without 
te in the committees, subcommittees, and sub-subcom- 
ttees of administrative conferences subject to the pro- 
ions of Chapter 2 and Chapter 6, Rule 9, of the 
neral Regulations. 


ILE 8. Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen and Reporters of 
Committees 


1. The Chairman of the Conference shall submit for 
> approval of the Plenary Assembly the choice of the 
airman, and of the vice-chairman or vice-chairmen of 
h committee. 

2. The Chairman of each committee shall propose to 
committee the nomination of the reporters and the 
dice of the chairmen, vice-chairmen, and reporters of 
; subcommittees of that committee. 


RULE 9. Participation of Private Societies in 
Administrative Conferences 


Societies, associations or individuals may be authorized 

the Plenary Assembly or by committees to present 
itions or submit resolutions provided that such peti- 
Ms or resolutions are countersigned or supported by 
» Head of the Delegation of the country concerned. 
ch societies, associations or individuals may also attend 
tain sessions of these committees, but the speakers 
ll take part in the discussions only in so far as the 
airman of the Committee, in agreement with the Head 
. Delegation of the country concerned, may deem 
irable. 


RULE 10. Summons to Sessions 


The sessions of the Plenary Assembly and the sessions 
committees and of subcommittees shall be announced 
ner by letter or by notice posted in the meeting place 
the Conference. 


RULE 11. Order of Discussion 


1. Persons desiring to speak may do so only after 
ying obtained the consent of the Chairman. As a 
1eral rule they shall begin by announcing the name of 
ir country or the name of their company and the 
intry where its headquarters are located. 

2. Any person speaking must express himself slowly 
1 distinctly, separating his words and pausing fre- 
ently so that all his colleagues may be able to follow 
meaning clearly. 


RULE 12. Proposals Presented Before the Opening 
of the Conference 


Proposals presented before the opening of the Con- 
ence shall be allocated by the Plenary Assembly to 
appropriate committees appointed in accordance with 
apter 6, Rule 6, of the General Regulations. 


RULE 13. Proposals Presented During a Conference 


1. No proposal or amendment shall be submitted 
less it is countersigned or supported by the Head of 
Delegation of the country concerned or by his deputy. 
2. The Chairman of the Conference shall decide 
ether the proposal or the amendment shall be an- 
anced to all delegations by distribution of copies or 
rely by oral statement. 

3. At sessions of the Plenary Assembly, any authorized 
lividual may read or request to be read, any proposal 
amendment presented by him during a conference and 
y be allowed to explain his reasons therefor. 


RULE 14. Proposals Presented to Committees During a 
Conference 


1. Proposals or amendments presented after the open- 
ing of a conference must be delivered to the Chairman 
of the appropriate committee, or in case of doubt as to 
the appropriate committee, to the Chairman of the 
Conference. 

2. Every proposal or amendment for modification of 
the Convention or the Regulations must be presented in 
the definitive form of words to be included in those 
documents. 

3. The Chairman of the Committee concerned shall 
decide whether the proposal or amendment shall be. 
announced to all members of the Committee by distribu- 
tion of copies or merely by oral statement. 


RULE 15. Postponed Proposals 


When a proposal or an amendment has been reserved 
ot when its examination has been postponed, the Dele- 
gation sponsoring it shall be responsible for seeing that 
it is not subsequently overlooked. 


RULE 16. Voting Procedure in Sessions of the 
Plenary Assembly 


1. In sessions of the Plenary Assembly each proposal 
or amendment shall be submitted to a vote after dis- 
cussion. 

2. For a valid vote to be taken at a session of the 
Plenary Assembly at least one-half of the delegations 
aceredited to the Conference and having the right to vote 
must be present or represented at the session during 
which the vote is cast. 

3. Voting shall take place by a show of hands. If a 
majority is not clearly apparent even after a recount has 
been taken, or if an individual count of the votes is 
requested, there shall be a roll call in the alphabetical 
order of the French names of the Members. 

4. In sessions of the Plenary Assembly, no proposal or 
amendment shall be adopted unless it is supported by a 
majority of the delegations present and voting. In 
determining the number of votes required for a majority, 
abstentions shall not be taken into account. In case of a 
tie the measure shall be considered rejected. 

5. Exceptions to the above rule shall be made with 
respect to membership in the Union, in which case the 
procedure shall be in accordance with that prescribed in 
Article 1 of the Convention. 

6. If the number of abstentions exceeds one-half of 
the number of delegations present and voting, the 
measure shall be reconsidered at a subsequent session, at 
which time the abstentions.shall not be taken into con- 
sideration. 

7. If five or more delegations, present and entitled to 
vote, request, when a vote is about to be taken, that it 
shall be taken by secret ballot, this shall be done. The 
necessary steps shall be taken to guarantee secrecy. 


RULE 17. Right of Vote and Voting Procedure in 
Committees 
1. The right of vote in Committees shall be governed 
by Chapter 3 of the General Regulations. 
2. Voting procedure in Committees shall be governed 
by the provisions of paragraphs 1, 3, 4, and 6 of Rule 
16, of Chapter 6, of the General Regulations. 


RULE 18. Adoption of New Provisions 


1. As a general rule, delegations which cannot have 
their opinion regarding a provision accepted by the 
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others must endeavour to adopt the opinion of the 
majority. 

2. However, if the measure proposed appears to a 
delegation to be of such a nature as to prevent its 
Government from ratifying the Convention or approving 
the Regulations, the delegation may express reservations 
final or provisional, regarding this measure. 


RULE 19. Minutes of the Sessions of the Plenary 
Assembly 


1. The minutes of the sessions of the Plenary Assem- 
bly shall be drawn up by the secretariat of the Con- 
ference. 

2. (1) As a general rule, the minutes shall contain 
only the proposals and conclusions, with the chief reasons 
for them in concise terms. 

(2) However, each delegate, representative or ob- 
server, shall have the right to require the insertion in 
the minutes, either summarized or in full, of any state- 
ment which he has made. In such case, he must himself 
supply its text to the secretariat of the Conference within 
two hours after the end of the session. It is recom- 
mended that this right shall only be used with discretion. 


RULE 20. Reports of Committees 


1. (1) The debates of the committees and subcom- 
mittees shall be summarized, session by session, in reports 
in which shall be brought out the essential points of the 
discussion, the various opinions which are expressed and 
which it is desirable that the Plenary Assembly should 
know, and the proposals and conclusions which emerge. 

(2) However, each delegate, representative or ob- 
server shall have the right to require the insertion in the 
report, either summarized or in full, of any statement 
which he has made. In such case, he must himself supply 
to the reporter the text to be inserted within two hours 
after the end of the session. It is recommended that this 
right shall only be used with discretion. 

2. If circumstances warrant, the committees or sub- 
committees shall prepare at the end of their work a final 
report in which they shall recapitulate in concise terms 
the proposals and the conclusions which result from the 
studies which have been entrusted to them. 


RULE 21. Adoption of Minutes and Reports 


1. (1) As a general rule, at the beginning of each 
session of the Plenary Assembly, or of each session of a 
committee or of a subcommittee, the minutes or the 
report of the preceding session shall be read. 

(2) However, the Chairman may, if he considers 
such procedure satisfactory, and if no objection is raised, 
merely ask if any members of the Plenary Assembly, the 
Committee or the subcommittee, have any remarks to 
make on the content of the minutes or of the report. 

2. The minutes or the report shall then be adopted or 
amended in accordance with the remarks which have 
been made and which have been approved by the 
Plenary Assembly, or by the committee or subcommittee. 

3. Any final report must be approved by the respective 
committee or subcommittee. 

4. (1) The minutes of the closing session of the 
Plenary Assembly shall be examined and approved by 
the Chairman of the Conference. 

(2) The report of the last session of a committee 
or of a subcommittee shall be examined and approved by 
the Chairman of the committee or subcommittee. 
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RULE 22. Editorial Committee 


1. The texts of the Convention or of the Regulatio: 
which shall be worded so far as practicable in thi 
definitive form, by the various committees, following t 
opinions expressed, shall be submitted to an editor 
committee charged with perfecting their form withe 
altering the sense and with combining them with the 
parts of the former texts which have not been altered. 

2. The whole of the revised texts shall be submitt 
for the approval of the Plenary Assembly of the Conf 
ence which shall decide on them, or refer them back 
the appropriate committee for further examination. 


RULE 23. Numbering 


1. The numbers of the chapters, articles and pa 
graphs of the texts subjected to revision shall be p 
served until the first reading at a session of the Pleni 
Assembly. The passages added shall bear provisions 
the numbers bis, ter, etc. and the numbers of dele 
passages shall not be used. { 

2. The definitive numbering of the chapters, artic 
and paragraphs shall be entrusted to the Editorial Co 
mittee after their adoption following the first reading. 


RULE 24. Final Approval 


The texts of the Convention and of the Regulati 
shall be final after they have been read a second time : 
approved. 


RULE 25. Signature 


The final texts approved by the Conference shall 
submitted for signature to the delegates provided w 
the necessary powers in the alphabetical order of 
French names of the countries. 


RULE 26. Press Notices 


Official releases to the press about the work of 
Conference shall be issued only as authorized by 
Chairman or a Vice-Chairman of the Conference. 


RULE 27. Franking Privileges 


While attending conferences and meetings provi 
for in the Convention, Delegates and Representatives 
defined in the Annex to the Convention, the Secre 
General, Assistant Secretaries General, Officials of 
Secretariat of the Union and Members of the Admi 
trative Council, shall be entitled to postal, telegraph 
telephone franking privileges, to the extent arranged 
the Government of the country in which the confer 
or meeting is held, in agreement with the other cont: 
ing governments and with the private operating ager 
concerned. 


Part II. INTERNATIONAL CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEES 


CHAPTER 7.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. The provisions of Part II of the General Reg 
tions supplement Article 8 of the Convention defi1 
the scope and structure of the International Consult 
Committees. 

2. Consultative Commiittees shall also observe 
applicable Rules of Procedure of Conferences conta 
in Part I of the General Regulations. 
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CHAPTER 8.—CONDITIONS FOR PARTICIPATION 


1. (1) The International Consultative Committees 
all have as members: 


(a) as of right; Administrations of Members and 
Associate Members; 


(6) upon request; such recognized private operat- 
ing agencies as have expressed a desire to have 
their experts participate in the work of the 


Committees, subject to the procedure indicated 
below. 


(2) The first request from a recognized private 
erating agency to take part in the work of a Consulta- 
ve Committee shall be addressed to the Secretary Gen- 
al who shall inform all the Members and Associate 
fembers and the Director of the Consultative Committee 
mcerned. A request from a private operating agency 
ust be approved by the Administration of the Govern- 
lent recognizing it. 

(3) Any private operating agency, member of a 
onsultative Committee, shall have the right to withdraw 
om participation in the work of this Consultative Com- 
ittee when it so desires, by notifying the Director of 
ie Committee. The withdrawal shall become effective 
le year from the date of the notification. 


2. (1) International organizations, which are coordi- 
ating their work with the International Telecommunica- 
on Union and which have related activities, may be 
Imitted to participate in the work of the Consultative 
ommittees in an advisory capacity. 


(2) The first request from an international organi- 
tion to take part in the work of a Consultative Com- 
ittee shall be addressed to the Secretary General who 
all invite by telegram all the Members and Associate 
fembers to say whether the request should be granted; 
ie request shall be granted if the majority of the replies 
the members received within a period of one month 
e favourable. The Secretary General shall inform all 
ie Members and Associate Members and the Director of 
ie Consultative Committee concerned of the result of 
€ consultation. 


3. (1) Scientific or manufacturing organizations, 
hich are engaged in the study of telecommunication 
roblems or in the design or manufacture of equipment 
tended for telecommunication services, may be admitted 
| participate in an advisory capacity in meetings of the 
udy Groups of the Consultative Committees, provided 
at their participation has received the approval of the 
Iministrations of the countries concerned. 

(2) The first request from a scientific or manufac- 
ring organization for admission to meetings of Study 
roups of a Consultative Committee shall be addressed 
} the Director of the Consultative Committee; such a 
quest must be approved by the administration of the 
untry concerned. 


HAPTER 9.—DUTIES OF THE PLENARY ASSEMBLY 


The duties of the Plenary Assembly shall be to approve 

yr issue, to modify or to reject recommendations sub- 
itted to it by the Study Groups and to draw up lists 
F mew questions to be studied, in accordance with para- 
raph 2 of Article 8 of the Convention. It shall submit 
the Administrative Council a statement of the financial 
‘counts of the Consultative Committee concerned. 


CHAPTER 10.—MEETINGS OF THE PLENARY 
ASSEMBLY 


1. The Plenary Assembly shall normally meet every 
two years, provided that a meeting shall take place about 
one year previous to the meeting of the relative Admin- 
istrative Conference. 

2. The date of the meeting of a Plenary Assembly 
may be advanced or postponed, with the approval of at 
least twelve participating countries, according to the 
state of progress of work of the Study Groups. 

3. Each meeting of a Plenary Assembly shall be held 
in a place fixed by the previous meeting of the Plenary 
Assembly. 

4. At each of these meetings, the Plenary Assembly 
shall be presided over by the Head of the Delegation of 
the country in which the meeting is held; the Chairman 
shall be assisted by Vice-Chairmen elected by the Plenary 
Assembly. 

5. The Secretariat of the Plenary Assembly of a Con- 
sultative Committee shall be composed of the specialized 
Secretariat of that Committee, with the help, if neces- 
sary, of the personnel of the administration of the invit- 
ing Government and of the General Secretariat. 


CHAPTER 11.—LANGUAGES AND METHOD OF VOTING 
IN SESSIONS OF THE PLENARY ASSEMBLIES 


1. The languages used in the Plenary Meetings and in 
the official documents of the Consultative Committees 
shall be as provided in Article 15 of the Convention. 

2. The Members which are authorized to vote at ses- 
sions of Plenary Assemblies of the Consultative Commit- 
tees shall be as provided in Article 1, paragraph 3 (2) 
of the Convention. However, when a country is not 
represented by an administration, the representatives of 
the recognized private operating agencies of that member 
country shall, as a whole, and regardless of their number, 
be entitled to a single vote. 


CHAPTER 12.—COMPOSITION OF STUDY GROUPS 


The Plenary Assembly shall set up the necessary Study 
Groups to deal with questions to be studied; it shall 
designate the administrations, private operating agencies, 
international organizations and scientific and manufac- 
turing organizations which shall take part in the work of 
the Study Groups; it shall name the Group Chairman 
who shall preside over each of the Study Groups. 


CHAPTER 13.—TREATMENT OF BUSINESS 


1. If a Study Group cannot solve a question by cor- 
respondence, the Group Chairman may, with the ap- 
proval of his Administration suggest a meeting at a 
convenient place to discuss the question orally. 

2. However, in order to avoid unnecessary journeys 
and prolonged absences, the Director of a Consultative 
Committee, in agreement with the Group Chairmen of 
the various Study Groups concerned, shall draw up the 
general plan of meetings of groups of Study Groups 
which are to meet in the same place during the same 
period. 

3. The Director shall send reports made as a result 
of correspondence or of meetings, to the participating 
administrations, and to the private operating agencies 
which are members of the Consultative Committee. These 
shall be sent as soon as possible and, in any event, in 
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time for them to be received at least one month before 
the date of the next meeting of the Plenary Assembly. 
Questions which have not formed the subject of a re- 
port furnished in this way shall not appear in the agenda 
for the meeting of the Plenary Assembly. 


CHAPTER 14.—DUTIES OF THE DIRECTOR. 
SPECIALIZED SECRETARIAT 


1. (1) The Director of a Consultative Committee 
shall coordinate the work of the Study Groups and of 
the Plenary Assembly. 

(2) He shall keep a file of all the correspondence 
of the Committee. 

(3) The Director shall be assisted by a secretariat 
composed of a specialized staff to work under his direc- 
tion and to aid him in the organization of the work of 
the Committee. 

(4) The Director of the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee shall also be assisted by a Vice- 
Director in accordance with Article 8 of the Convention. 

2. The Director shall choose the technical and ad- 
ministrative members of the secretariat within the frame- 
work of the budget as approved by the Plenipotentiary 
Conference or the Administrative Council. The appoint- 
ment of the technical and administrative personnel is 
made by the Secretary General in agreement with the 
Director. : 

3. The Director shall participate as of right, but in an 
advisory capacity, in meetings of the Plenary Assembly 
and of the Study Groups. He shall make all necessary 
preparations for meetings of the Plenary Assembly and 
of the Study Groups. 

4, The Vice-Director of the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee shall participate as of right in an 
advisory capacity in meetings of the Plenary Assembly 
and of the Study Groups when questions in which he is 
concerned are on the Agenda. 

5. The Director shall submit to the Plenary Assembly 
a report on the activities of the Consultative Committee 
since the last meeting of the Plenary Assembly. After 
approval, this report shall be sent to the Secretary Gen- 
eral. 

6. The Director shall submit for the approval of the 
Plenary Assembly an estimate of the expenditure pro- 
posed for each of the next two years; after its approval by 
the Plenary Assembly, the Director shall send this esti- 
mate to the Secretary General; to be embodied in the an- 
nual estimates of the Union. 


CHAPTER 15.—PREPARATION OF PROPOSALS FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCES 


One year before the appropriate Administrative Con- 
ference, representatives of the interested Study Groups of 
each Consultative Committee shall correspond with or 
meet with representatives of the General Secretariat in 
order to extract, from the recommendations issued by it 
since the preceding Administrative Conference, proposals 
for modification of the relative set of Regulations. 


CHAPTER 16.—RELATIONS OF CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEES BETWEEN THEMSELVES AND 
WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. International Consultative Committees may form 
joint Study Groups to study and make recommendations 
on questions of common interest. 


2. Any Consultative Committee may appoint a rep 
sentative to attend, in an advisory capacity, meetings 
other committees of the Union or other international | 
ganizations to which this Consultative Committee I 
been invited. 

3. The Secretary General of the Union, or one of 1 
two Assistant Secretaries General, the representatives 
the International Frequency Registration Board, and 1 
Directors of the other Consultative Committees of 1 
Union or their representatives may attend meetings 
the Consultative Committees in an advisory capacity. 


CHAPTER 17.—FINANCES OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES 


1. The salaries of the Directors of the Internatiot 
Consultative Committees, including the salary of 1 
Vice-Director of the International Radio Consultat 
Committee, and the ordinary expenses of the specializ 
secretariats shall be included in the ordinary expenses 
the Union in accordance with the provisions of Arti 
14 of the Convention. 

2. The expenses of the meetings of the Plenary 1 
semblies and of the meetings of the Study Groups, 
cluding the extraordinary expenses of the Directors, 1 
Vice-Director of the International Radio Consultat 
Committee, and of the whole of the Secretariat employ} 
at such meetings shall be borne in the manner descrik 
below, by the administrations, private operating agenc 
and scientific or manufacturing organizations particif 
ing in such meetings. 

3. An administration wishing to take part in the we 
of a Consultative Committee shall address a declarati 
to that effect to the Secretary General. This declarati 
shall include an undertaking to contribute to the ext 
ordinary expenses of that Committee as set forth in 1 
preceding paragraph, and also to pay for all docume 
supplied. This undertaking shall take effect as from » 
close of the meeting of the Plenary Assembly preced: 
the date of the declaration and shall remain in force ut 
terminated by the administration concerned. Any not 
of termination shall take effect as from the close of | 
meeting of the Plenary Assembly following the date 
such notice. An administration giving notice of termi 
tion shall, however, be entitled to receive all docume 
pertaining to the last meeting of the Plenary Assem 
held during the period of validity of its undertaking 

4, (1) Any private operating agency member o! 
Consultative Committee must contribute to the expen 
referred to in paragraph 2 above and must pay for 
documents with which it is supplied as from the cl 
of the meeting of the Plenary Assembly immediat 
preceding the date of its application as provided for 
Chapter 8, paragraph 1 (2) of the General Regulatio 
This obligation shall continue until any notice of wi 
drawal, made in accordance with Chapter 8, patagrapl 
(3) of the General Regulations, becomes effective. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph 4 (1) above sh 
apply to scientific or manufacturing organizations 2 
also to international organizations unless these latter | 
specifically exempted by the Administrative Council 
accordance with Article 14 of the Convention. 

5. The expenses of the Consultative Committees — 
fined in paragraph 2 above shall be apportioned amc 
the administrations which have undertaken to contribu 
in proportion to the number of units which the respect 
Governments contribute to the ordinary expenses of | 
Union under Article 14 of the Convention. Priv 
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erating agencies, international organizations and scien- 
ic of manufacturing organizations which have under- 
ken to contribute shall declare the class in which they 
ish to be placed for this purpose. 

6. Each administration, private operating agency, 
ternational organization and scientific or manufacturing 
ganization shall defray the personal expenses of its 
Wl participants. 


ANNEX 5 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATION UNION” 


* * * 


[NAL PROTOCOL TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATION CONVENTION 


(Atlantic City, 1947) 


At the time of signing the International Telecom- 
nication Convention of Atlantic City, the undersigned 
lenipotentiaries take note of the following statements: 


I 
or Canada: 


The signature of Canada to this Convention is subject 

) the reservation that Canada does not accept Paragraph 
of Article 13 of the Atlantic City Convention. Canada 
srees to be bound by the Radio Regulations annexed to 
1is Convention but does not at present agree to be 
ound by the Additional Radio Regulations nor by any 
elegraph Regulations or Telephone Regulations. 


Il 
or the Republic of Chile: 


The Chairman of the Delegation from Chile in sign- 
ig the Radio Regulations of Atlantic City makes a 
rovisional reservation in regard to the provisions of 
atagraphs 990, 991, 992, 994, 995, 996 and 997 of 
ection II of Article 41 of said Regulations. 

The Chairman of the Delegation from Chile in sign- 
ig the International Telecommunication Convention of 
tlantic City, makes a provisional reservation in regard 
) the provisions of Article 39 of the Atlantic City Con- 
ention. 


Til 
or the Republic of Colombia: 

The Republic of Colombia formally declares that the 
‘epublic of Colombia does not, by signature of this 
jonvention on its behalf, accept any obligation in respect 
> the Telephone Regulations referred to in Article 13 
f the Atlantic City Convention. 


IV 
‘or the Republic of Ecuador: 

The Republic of Ecuador formally declares that by 
ignature of this Convention, it does not accept any 
ligation in respect to the Telegraph Regulations, the 
"elephone Regulations, or the Additional Radio Regula- 
ions, referred to in Article 13 of the Atlantic City Con- 
rention. 


Vv 
‘or the United States of America: 
Signature of this Convention for and in the name of 
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the United States of America constitutes, in accordance 
with its constitutional processes, signature also on behalf 
of all territories of the United States of America. 

The United States of America formally declares that 
the United States of America does not, by signature of 
this Convention on its behalf, accept any obligation in 
respect of the Telegraph Regulations, the Telephone 
Regulations, or the Additional Radio Regulations re- 
ferred to in Article 13 of the Atlantic City Convention. 


VI 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 


When signing the International Telecommunication 
Convention, the U.S.S.R. Delegation declared formally 
its disagreement with paragraph 2, article 1 of the Con- 
vention which it finds legally unfounded and contra- 
dictory to the other articles of the Convention and to the 
resolution of Madrid Telecommunication Conference. 

At the same time the U.S.S.R. Delegation considers it 
unjustified that the following sovereign states, fully 
fledged participants of the Madrid Convention were 
without any legal foundation not included in the list of 
members of the Union set forth in Annex 1: the Latvian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, the Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia. 

The U.S.S.R. Delegation is of the opinion that the 
whole status of Membership in the International Tele- 
communication Union should be brought up for revision 
at the next plenipotentiary conference. 


VII 
For the Republic of China: 


The Republic of China formally declares that the Re- 
public of China does not, by signature of this Conven- 
tion, accept any obligation in respect of the Telephone 
Regulations referred to in Article 13 of the Atlantic 
City Convention. 


Vill 
For the Republic of the Philippines: 


The signature of the Republic of the Philippines to 
the Atlantic City Convention is subject to the reservation 
that, for the present, it cannot agree to be bound by the 
Telephone and Telegraph Regulations referred to in 
Paragraph 3 of Article 13 of the above-mentioned Con- 
vention. 


IX 
For Pakistan: 


The Delegation of Pakistan formally declares that 
Pakistan does not, by signature of this Convention on 
its behalf, accept any obligation in respect of the Tele- 
phone Regulations referred to in Article 13 of this 
Convention. 


x 
For the Republic of Peru: 


The Chairman of the Delegation of Peru, in signing 
the Atlantic City Convention, makes a provisional reser- 
vation with respect to the obligations established in 
Article 13 of the said Convention, in relation to the 
Telegraph Regulations, Telephone Regulations and Ad- 
ditional Radio Regulations. 


For text, see pp. 952-54. 
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XI 
For the Republic of Cuba: 


Signature of this Convention for and in the name of 
Cuba is subject to the reservation that Cuba does not 
accept, in regard to the Telephone Regulations, Paragraph 
3 of Article 13 of the Atlantic City Convention. 


XII 
For the United States of Venezuela: 


The United States of Venezuela formally declares that 
the United States of Venezuela does not, by signature of 
this Convention on its behalf, accept any obligation in 
respect to the Telegraph Regulations, the Telephone 
Regulations or the Additional Radio Regulations referred 
to in Article 13 (Regulations). 


XIII 
For the Oriental Republic of Uruguay: 


The Delegation of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay 
formally declares that by signature of this Convention the 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay does not accept any obliga- 
tion in respect of the Telegraph Regulations, Telephone 
Regulations, or Additional Radio Regulations referred 
to in Article 13 of the Atlantic City Convention. 


XIV 
For the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia: 


The Saudi Arabian Delegation, in signing this Con- 


vention, reserves for its Government the right to accept © 


or not accept any obligation in respect of the Telegraph 
Regulations, Telephone Regulations, the Radio Regula- 
tions or the Additional Radio Regulations referred to in 
Article 13 of the Atlantic City Convention. 


XV 
For the Republic of Panama: 


The Republic of Panama formally declares that by 
signature of this Atlantic City Convention of 1947, it 
does not accept any obligation in respect of the Tele- 
graph Regulations, the Telephone Regulations, or the 
Additional Radio Regulations referred to in Article 13. 


XVI 
For Mexico: 


The Mexican Delegation states that the signing of the 
International Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic 
City does not oblige the Mexican Government to accept 
the Telegraph Regulations, nor the Telephone Regula- 
tions, nor the Additional Radio Regulations referred to 
in Article 13 of the above-mentioned Convention. 


XVII 
For Ethiopia: 


The Delegation of Ethiopia formally declares that it 
makes a temporary reservation in relation to Protocol J, 
concerning the Transitional Arrangements, as its powers 
are expressly subject to the limitation that all its signa- 
tures are subject to ratification. 


XVII 
For Iraq: 


Signature of this Convention on behalf of Iraq is sub- 
ject to reservation in regard to the right of Iraq to accept 
or not accept the Telephone Regulations and Telegraph 
Regulations referred to in Article 13. 


In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 


—_— 
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have signed this Final Protocol of Signature in each « 
the English and French languages, in a single copy, whic 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Governmer 
of the United States of America and one copy of whic 
shall be forwarded to each signatory government. 


Done at Atlantic City, October 2, 1947. 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOLS TO THE INTE 
NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
CONVENTION 


(Atlantic City, 1947) 


At the.time of signing the International Telecon 
munication Convention of Atlantic City, the undersigne 
plenipotentiaries have signed the following addition 
protocols: 


I.—PROTOCOL CONCERNING TRANSITIONAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The International Telecommunication Conference « 
Atlantic City has agreed to the following arrangemen 
to ensure the satisfactory functioning of the Union ar 
to facilitate the application of the International Telecor 
munication Convention of Atlantic City upon its comit 
into force on January 1, 1949: 


1. (1) The Administrative Council shall be set 1 
forthwith in accordance with the provisions of Article 
of the Atlantic City Convention and shall forthwith fun 
tion on a provisional basis until the coming into force | 
that Convention. It will hold its first meeting at Atlant 
City. 

(2) At that meeting the Administrative Coun 
shall elect its Chairman and Vice-Chairmen and shz 
plan its work for the transitional period ending Decer 
ber 31, 1948, with a view to taking over, on January 
1949, its permanent functions. 

2. (1) The International Frequency Registrati 
Board shall be set up forthwith in accordance with 1 
provisions of Article 6 of the Atlantic City Conventic 
and shall function on a provisional basis until the cor 
ing into force of the said Convention. 

(2) It will hold its first meeting at Atlantic Cit 
For that meeting the Members of the Board may ma 
temporary unpaid appointments of technically qualifi 
persons without regard to all the conditions laid dov 
in Article 6 of the Convention. 

(3) At that meeting the Board shall be organiz 
and its work shall be planned for the transitional peri: 
between January 1, 1948 and December 31, 1948, 
accordance with the decisions taken by the Internation 
Radio Conference of Atlantic City with a view to » 
permanent establishment as provided for in the Conve 
tion of Atlantic City. 

3. (1) The General Secretariat shall be set up fort 
with in accordance with the provisions of Article 9 
the Atlantic City Convention. Until the coming in 
force of that Convention, it shall function on a pt 
visional basis. With the consent of Swiss Governmet 
its costs shall be filled as far as possible by the corre 
ponding officials of the present Bureau in order 
facilitate the transfer of duties upon the date of t 
coming into force of the Atlantic City Convention. 

(2) Exceptionally, in derogation of that Conve 
tion, the International Telecommunication Conference | 
Atlantic City appoints the first holders of the posts 
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Secretary General and Assistant Secretaries General. The 
present Director of the Bureau, Mr. F. von Ernst, is 
hereby appointed as Secretary General and the present 
Vice-Directors, Mr. Leon Mulatier and Mr. Gerald C. 
Gross, are appointed as Assistant Secretaries General. 
These officials shall perform the functions as provided for 
them in the Convention. 

4. During the interim period the Secretary General 
shall send to all Members of the Union notification of 
the deposit of instruments of ratification and accession as 
provided in Articles 15 and 17 of the Convention. 


I.—PROTOCOL CONCERNING GERMANY AND JAPAN 


It is hereby agreed that Germany and Japan may ac- 
cede to the International Telecommunication Convention 
of Atlantic City by fulfilling the provisions of Article 17 
thereof at such time as the responsible authorities con- 
sider such accession appropriate. The formalities pre- 
scribed by Article 1 of that Convention shall not apply to 
these two countries. 


I{I.—PROTOCOL CONCERNING SPAIN, THE SPANISH 
ZONE OF MOROCCO AND THE TOTALITY OF SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS 


It is hereby agreed that Spain, on the one hand, and 
the Spanish Zone of Morocco and the totality of Span- 
ish Possessions, on the other hand, may accede to the 
International Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic 
City, in the capacity of Members having the right to vote, 
by complying with the provision of Article 17 when the 
Resolution of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions dated December 12, 1946, shall be abrogated or 
cease to be applicable. 

The formalities provided in Article 1 of the Convention 
shall not apply to Spain, on the one hand, and to the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco and to the totality of Spanish 
Possessions on the other hand. 


IV.—PROTOCOL CONCERNING THE TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE REGULATIONS 


For those Members who have not yet approved the 
Telegraph and/or the Telephone Regulations, the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 3 of Article 13 of the Convention 
shall become binding only on the date of the signature of 
the Telegraph and Telephone Regulations as revised by 
the next telegraph and telephone administrative confer- 
ence. 


V.—PROTOCOL CONCERNING THE ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURES OF THE UNION IN 1948 


In accordance with the Resolution of the International 
Telecommunication Conference of Atlantic City, the Gov- 
ernment of the Swiss Confederation is invited to advance 
to the Union, as and when requested by the Administra- 
tive Council or by the Secretary General of the Union 
with the approval of the Administrative Council, a sum 
not exceeding 1,500,000 Swiss francs for the ordinary 
expenses of the Union for the fiscal year 1948. 

The Secretary General of the Union is authorized, 
with the approval of the Administrative Council, to incur 
ordinary annual expenditures during the fiscal year 1948 
not exceeding 1,000,000 Swiss francs for the radio di- 
vision and 500,000 Swiss francs for the telephone and 
telegraph division. 


VI.—PROTOCOL CONCERNING ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURES OF THE UNION FOR 1949-1952 


The International Telecommunication Conference of 
Atlantic City, in accordance with its resolution, hereby au- 
thorizes the Administrative Council to incur, after ap- 
proval by a majority of the Members and Associate 
Members of the Union prior to the fiscal year in which 
the expenditure is to be incurred, such higher expendi- 
tures as may be required for the conduct of essential 
functions of the Union above the annual ordinary ex- 
penditures of 4,000,000 Swiss francs, the sum estimated 
for the ordinary annual expenses of the Union for the 
period 1949-1952. 


VII—PROTOCOL AUTHORIZING EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE PROVISIONAL FUNCTIONS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL FREQUENCY REGISTRATION 
BOARD 


In accordance with the resolution approved by the 
International Telecommunication Conference of Atlantic 
City, the Secretary General of the Union is authorized 
to defray the extraordinary expenses attributable to the 
costs of the International Frequency Registration Board 
and the salaries and expenses of its members during the 
period prior to the effective date of the Atlantic City 
Convention. 


VIII.—PROTOCOL AUTHORIZING EXPENDITURE FOR 
THE PROVISIONAL FUNCTION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 


In accordance with the resolution approved by the 
International Telecommunication Conference of Atlantic 
City, the Secretary General of the Union is authorized to 
defray the official travel and subsistence expenses of 
Members of the Administrative Council and the ex- 
penses of its sessions during the period prior to the ef- 
fective date of the Atlantic City Convention. 


IX.—PROTOCOL AUTHORIZING THE EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS OF THE UNION FOR THE 
WORK OF THE PROVISIONAL FREQUENCY BOARD 


The International Telecommunication Conference of 
Atlantic City, in accordance with its resolution, hereby 
authorizes the Secretary General of the Union to incur, 
as extraordinary expenses of the Union, expenditures in 
connection with the work of the Provisional Frequency 
Board. Each country shall, however, defray the salary 
and expenses of its representative who will serve as a 
national member of the Board and of his advisers; the 
expenses of representatives of international regional 
organizations shall be defrayed by the organization con- 
cerned, 


X.—PROTOCOL CONCERNING THE PROCEDURE 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE COUNTRIES WISHING 
TO MODIFY THEIR CLASS OF CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE EXPENDITURES OF THE UNION 


The International Telecommunication Conference of 
Atlantic City, agrees as follows: 

1. In derogation of the provisions of the Madrid Con- 
vention, the classification of units of contribution pro- 
vided in Article 14, paragraph 4 of the International 
Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic City shall 
go into effect as of January 1, 1948. 
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2. Each Member shall, prior to September 1, 1948, 
notify the Secretary General of the Union of the class of 
contribution it has selected, from the classification table 
set forth in Article 14, paragraph 4 of the International 
Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic City. For 
meeting expenses for the fiscal year 1948, such notifica- 
tion may indicate the selection of a class of contribution 
for the expenses of the radio service, and a different class 
for the expenses of the telegraph and telephone service. 
For meeting expenses for the fiscal year 1949 and subse- 
quent fiscal years, such notification shall indicate the 
single class selected for meeting the consolidated ex- 
penses of the radio service and the telegraph and tele- 
phone service. 

3. Members failing to make decision prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1948 in accordance with the foregoing paragraph 
shall be bound to contribute in accordance with the 
number of units to which they have subscribed under 
the Madrid Convention, provided, however, that if such 
Members have, under the Madrid Convention, subscribed 
to a class of contribution for the radio service which is 
different from the class subscribed by them for the tele- 
gtaph and telephone service, they shall, for the fiscal 
year 1949 and subsequent years, be bound to contribute 
in accordance with the higher of these two classes. 


In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed these Additional Protocols in each of the 
English and French languages, in a single copy, which 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and one copy of 
which shall be forwarded to each signatory government. 


Done at Atlantic City, October 2, 1947. 


ANNEX III 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Preamble 


In consideration of the provisions of Article 57 of 
the Charter of the United Nations and of article 26 of 
the Convention of the International Telecommunications 
Union of Atlantic City 1947, the United Nations and 
the International Telecommunications Union agree as 
follows: 


Article I 


The United Nations recognizes the International Tele- 
communications Union (hereinafter called the Union) 
as the specialized agency responsible for taking such 
action as may be appropriate under its basic instrument 
for the accomplishment of the purposes set forth therein. 


Article I 
RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 


1. The United Nations shall be invited to send rep- 
resentatives to participate, without vote, in the delibera- 
tions of all the plenipotentiary and administrative con- 
ferences of the Union. It shall also, after appropriate 
consultation, be invited to send representatives to attend 
international consultative committees or any other meet- 
ings convened by the Union, with the right to partici- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion of items of interest 
to the United Nations. 

2. The Union shall be invited to send representatives 
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to attend meetings of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for the purposes of consultation on tele- 
communication matters. 

3. The Union shall be invited to send representatives 
to be present at the meetings of the Economic and Social 
Council. of the United Nations and of the Trusteeship 
Council and of theit commissions or committees, and 
to patticipate, without vote, in the deliberations thereof 
with respect to items on the agenda in which the Union 
may be concerned. 

4. The Union shall be invited to send representatives 
to attend meetings of the main committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly when matters within the competence of 
the Union are under discussion, and to participate, with- 
out vote, in such discussions. 

5. Written statements presented by the Union shall 
be distributed by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
to the members of the General Assembly, the Economic 
and Social Council and its commissions, and the Trustee- 
ship Council as appropriate. Similarly, written state- 
ments presented by the United Nations shall be distri- 
buted by the Union to its members. 


E. ; 
Article Ill 


PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 


After such preliminary consultation as may be ne- 
cessary, the Union shall include in the agenda of pleni- 
potentiary or administrative conferences or meetings of 
other organs of the Union, items proposed to it by 
the United Nations. Similarly, the Economic and Social 
Council and its commissions and the Trusteeship Council 
shall include in their agenda items proposed by the 
conferences or other organs of the Union. 


Article IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. The Union, having regard to the obligation of the 

United Nations to promote the objectives set forth in 
Article 55 of the Charter, and the function and power 
of the Economic and Social Council under Article 62 
of the Charter to make or initiate studies and reports 
with respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health and related matters and to make 
recommendations concerning these matters to the special- 
ized agencies concerned, and having regard also to the 
responsibility of the United Nations, under Articles 58 
and 63 of the Charter, to make recommendations for 
the co-ordination of the policies and activities of such 
specialized agencies, agrees to arrange for the submission 
as soon as possible to its appropriate organ, for such ac- 
tion as may seem proper, of all formal recommendations 
which the United Nations may make to it. 
. 2. The Union agrees to enter into consultation with 
the United Nations upon request with respect to such 
recommendations, and in due course to report to the 
United Nations on the action taken by the Union or by 
its members to give effect to such recommendations, or 
on the other results of their consideration. 

3. The Union will co-operate in whatever further 
measures may be necessary to make co-ordination of the 
activities of specialized agencies and those of the United 
Nations fully effective. In particular, it agrees to co- 
operate with any body or bodies which the Economic 
and Social Council may establish for the purpose of 
facilitating such co-ordination, and to furnish such infor- 
mation as may be required for the carrying out of this 
purpose. 
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Article V 
EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND DOCUMENTS 


1. Subject to such arrangements as may be necessary 
for the safeguarding of confidential material, the fullest 
and promptest exchange of appropriate information and 
documents shall be made between the United Nations and 
the Union to meet the requirements of each. 

2. Without prejudice to the generality of the pro- 
visions of the preceding paragraph: 

(a) The Union shall submit to the United Nations 
an annual report on its activities; 

(6) The Union shall comply to the fullest extent 
practicable with any request which the United Nations 
may make for the furnishing of special reports, studies 
or information; 

(c) The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall, upon request, consult with the appropriate author- 
ity of the Union with a view to providing to the Union 
such information as may be of special interest to it. 


Article VI 
ASSISTANCE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Union agrees to co-operate with and to render 
all possible assistance to the United Nations, its princi- 
pal and subsidiary organs, in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter and the International Telecommunica- 
tions Convention, taking fully into account the par- 
ticular position of the individual members of the Union 
who ate not members of the United Nations. 


Article VII 


RELATIONS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


1. The Union agrees to furnish any information which 
may be requested by the International Court of Justice 
in pursuance of Article 34 of the Statute of the Court. 

2. The General Assembly authorizes the Union to 
tequest advisory opinions of the International Court 
of Justice on legal questions arising within the scope of 
its competence other than questions concerning the 
mutual relationships of the Union and the United 
Nations or other specialized agencies. 

3. Such request may be addressed to the Court by 
the Plenipotentiary Conference or the Administrative 
Council acting in pursuance of an authorization by the 
Plenipotentiary Conference. 

4. When requesting the International Court of Justice 
to give an advisory opinion the Union shall inform the 
Economic and Social Council of the request. 


Article VIII 
PERSONNEL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The United Nations and the Union agree to de- 
velop, as far as is practicable, common petsonnel 
standards, methods and arrangements designed to avoid 
serious discrepancies in terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, to avoid competition in recruitment of personnel, 
and to facilitate any mutually desirable interchange of 
personnel in order to obtain the maximum benefit from 
their services. : 

2. The United Nations and the Union agree to co- 
operate to the fullest extent possible in achieving these 
ends. 

Article IX 


STATISTICAL 
1. The United Nations and the Union agree to strive 
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for maximum co-operation, the elimination of all un- 
desirable duplication between them, and the most effi- 
cient use of their technical personnel in their respective 
collection, analysis, publication, standardization, improve- 
ment and dissemination of statistical information. They 
agree to combine their efforts to secure the greatest 
possible usefulness and utilization of statistical informa- 
tion and to minimize the burdens placed upon national 
Governments and other organizations from which such 
information may be collected. 

2. The Union recognizes the United Nations as the 
central agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization, improvement and dissemination of statis- 
tics serving the general purposes of international organi- 
zations. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Union as the 
central agency responsible for the collection, analysis, 
publication, standardization, improvement and dissemina- 
tion of statistics within its special sphere, without prej- 
udice to the rights of the United Nations to concern 
itself with such statistics so far as they may be essential 
for its own purposes or for the improvement of 
Statistics throughout the world. All decisions as to the 
form in which its service documents are compiled rest 
with the Union. 

4. In order to build up a central collection of statistical 
information for general use, it is agreed that data sup- 
plied to the Union for incorporation in its basic statistical 
series or special reports should, as far as is practicable, 
be made available to the United Nations upon request. 

5. It is agreed that data supplied to the United Nations 
for incorporation in its basic statistical series or special 
reports should, so far as is practicable and appropriate, 
be made available to the Union upon request. 


Article X 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the Union recognize the 
desirability, in the interests of the most efficient use 
of personnel and resources, of avoiding, whenever pos- 
sible, the establishment of competitive or overlapping 
services, and when necessaty to consult thereon to 
achieve these ends. 

2. Arrangements shall be made between the United 
Nations and the Union with regard to the registration 
and deposit of official documents. 


Article XI 
BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The budget or the proposed budget of the Union 
shall be transmitted to the United Nations at the same 
time as such budget is transmitted to the members of 
the Union, and the General Assembly may make 
recommendations thereon to the Union. 

2. The Union shall be entitled to send represen- 
tatives to participate, without vote, in the deliberations 
of the General Assembly or any committee thereof at 
all times when the budget of the Union is under con- 
sideration. 


Article XII 
FINANCING OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


1. In the event of the Union being faced with the 
necessity of incurring substantial extra expense as a 
result of any request which the United Nations may make 
for special reports, studies or assistance in accordance 
with article VI or with any other provisions of this 
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agreement, consultation shall take place with a view 
to determining the most equitable manner in which 
such expense shall be borne. 

2. Consultation between the United Nations and the 
Union shall similarly take place with a view to making 
such arrangements as may be found equitable for cover- 
ing the costs of central administrative, technical or fiscal 
services or facilities or other special assistance requested 
by the Union and provided by the United Nations. 


Article XII 
UNITED NATIONS “LAISSEZ-PASSER” 


Officials of the Union shall have the right to use 
the /aissez-passer of the United Nations in accordance 
with special arrangements to be negotiated between 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
competent authorities of the Union. 


Article XIV 
INTER-AGENCY AGREEMENTS 


1. The Union agrees to inform the Economic and 
Social Council of the nature and scope of any formal 
agreement contemplated between the Union and any 
other specialized agency or other inter-governmental 
organization or international non-governmental organi- 
zation, and further will inform the Economic and 
Social Council of the details of any such agreement, 
when concluded. 

2. The United Nations agrees to inform the Union 
of the nature and scope of any formal agreement con- 
templated by any other specialized agencies on matters 
which might be of concern to the Union and further 
will inform the Union of the details of any such 
agreement, when concluded. 


Article XV 
LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the Union agree to the 
foregoing provisions in the belief that they will contri- 
bute to the maintenance of effective liaison between 
the two organizations. They affirm their intention of 
taking whatever measures may be necessary to this 
end. 
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2. The liaison arrangements provided for in this 
agreement shall apply, as far as is appropriate, to the 
relations between the Union and the United Nations, 
including its branch and regional offices. 


Article XVI 
UNITED NATIONS TELECOMMUNICATION SERVICES 


1. The Union recognizes that it is important that the 
United Nations shall benefit by the same rights as the 
members of the Union for operating telecommunica- 
tion services. 

2. The United Nations undertakes to operate the 
telecommunication services under its control in accord- 
ance with the terms of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Convention and the regulations annexed thereto. 

3. The precise arrangements for implementing this 
article shall be dealt with separately. 


Article XVII 
IMPLEMENTATION OF AGREEMENT 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
appropriate authority of the Union may enter into such 
supplementary arrangements for the implementation 
of this agreement as may be found desirable. 


Article XVIII 
REVISION 


On six months’ notice given on either side, this 
agreement shall be subject to revision by agreement 
between the United Nations and the Union. 


Article XIX 
ENTRY INTO FORCE 


1. This agreement will come into force provisionally 
after approval by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and the Plenipotentiary Telecommunications 
Conference at Atlantic City in 1947. 

2. Subject to the aforementioned approval, the agree- 
ment will formally enter into force at the same time 
as the International Telecommunications Convention 
concluded at Atlantic City in 1947, or at some earlier 
date as may be arranged for by a decision of the Union. 


STRUCTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, 
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X. The International Refugee Organization! 


A. ORIGIN 


On December 15, 1946, the General Assembly 
f the United Nations approved a Constitution” 
roviding for the establishment of the International 
efugee Organization (IRO). The Assembly also 
pproved an Agreement on Interim Measures,’ un- 
er which a Preparatory Commission for JRO 
PC-IRO) was to be established, pending the 
ntry into force of the Constitution. 

The Preparatory Commission came into being on 
Yecember 31, 1946, when the requisite eight gov- 
rnments had signed the Constitution. The Agree- 
1ent establishing it provided that PC-IRO should 
ike all necessary measures for bringing IRO into 
ffective operation as soon as possible; convene and 


prepare the agenda for the first meeting of the 
General Council of IRO; suggest plans for the first 
year’s program of IRO; and prepare draft financial 
and staff regulations and draft rules of procedure 
for the General Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Agreement also provided that PC-IRO 
could under certain conditions take over the func- 
tions, activities, assets and personnel of any or- 
ganizations dealing with refugees and displaced 
persons after concluding appropriate agreements 
with such organizations. 

IRO itself was officially established on August 
20, 1948, when fifteen states with contributions 
amounting to 75 per cent of the operational budget 
had become parties to the Constitution. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


In the Preamble to the Constitution of IRO, the 
sovernments accepting the Constitution recog- 
ize: 

“that as regards displaced persons, the main task to be 
erformed is to encourage and assist in every way pos- 
ible their early return to their country of origin; 

“that genuine refugees and displaced persons should 
e assisted by international action, either to return to 
neir countries of nationality or former habitual resi- 
ence, or to find new homes elsewhere, under the condi- 
ons provided for in this Constitution; or in the case 
f Spanish Republicans, to establish themselves tempo- 
arily in order to enable them to return to Spain when 
ne present Falangist regime is succeeded by a democratic 


” 
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According to Article 2 of the IRO Constitution, 
he functions of IRO, “to be carried out in accord- 
nce with the purposes and the principles of the 
tharter of the United Nations”, are: “the repatria- 
ion; the identification, registration and classifica- 
ion; the care and assistance; the legal and political 
rotection; the transport; and the re-settlement and 
e-establishment, in countries able and willing to 
sceive them, of persons who are the concern of 
he Organization. . .”. 


These functions are to be exercised with a view 
to: 


(1) encouraging and assisting the repatriation of 
persons the concern of the Organization, having regard 
to the principle that no person shall be compulsorily 
repatriated; 

(2) promoting repatriation by all possible means, 


1For further details on the origin and early activities of 
the Organization, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 805-9. See also: Report on the Progress 
and Prospect of Repatriation, Resettlement and Immigra- 
tion of Refugees and Displaced Persons (E/816 and 
Corr. 1 and Adds. 1 and 2); Memorandum on the 
Necessity of Co-ordinating Procedures for Declarations ot 
Death (E/824 and Corr.1); reports of the Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission to the General 
Council on the activities of the Organization during the 
period July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948 (GC/7), on limita- 
tions on the assistance of the Organization (GC/5 and 
Rev.1), on the policy of IRO regarding repatriation and 
resettlement (GC/14 and Corr.1 and Add.1), on the 
Review Board (GC/30), on the International Tracing 
Service (GC/36); and the report on the first session of 
the General Council (GC/55). See also Bibliography 
of this Yearbook, Appendix III. 

*The text of the Constitution of the International Refu- 
gee Organization is reproduced in the Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 810-19. 

*For text of Agreement, see ibid., pp. 819-20. 
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especially by providing repatriated persons with adequate 
food for a period of three months, provided that they 
are returning to a country suffering as a result of enemy 
occupation during the war, and provided such food is 
distributed under the auspices of IRO; 


(3) facilitating the re-establishment in new home- 
lands of non-repatriated refugees and investigating, pro- 
moting or carrying out group resettlement or large-scale 
resettlement projects. 


The term “refugee”, as defined in Annex I to 
the Constitution, applies to a person who is outside 
of his country of nationality or of former habitual 
residence and who is a victim of the Nazi, Fascist 
or Falangist regimes, or who was considered a 
refugee before the outbreak of the Second World 
War for reasons of race, religion, nationality or 
political opinion. 
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The term “displaced person” applies to an indi 
vidual who has been deported from his country 0! 
nationality or of former habitual residence to un 
dertake forced labor, or has been deported fot 
racial, religious or political reasons. q 

The Constitution specifically excluded from IRC 
aid to certain groups, such as war criminals, quis 
lings and traitors, persons receiving financial assist 
ance from their governments, and persons of Get 
man ethnic origin who (a) have been or may be 
transferred to Germany from other countries; (b) 
have been, during the Second World War, evacu 
ated from Germany to other countries; (c) have 
fled from or into Germany or from their places oj 
residence into countries other than Germany if 
order to avoid falling into the hands of Allie 
armies. 


C. ORGANIZATION 


Under the terms of the Constitution, the prin- 
cipal organs of IRO are a General Council, an Ex- 
ecutive Committee and a Secretariat headed by a 
Director-General. 

The General Council, in which each Member is 
represented, is the ultimate policy-making body of 
IRO. Each Member of IRO has one vote in the 
General Council, which meets twice a year. De- 
cisions in the Council and in the Executive Com- 
mittee are made by a majority of the votes cast, 
unless otherwise provided by the Constitution or 
the General Council. Adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution, for example, requires a two- 
thirds vote of the General Council and ratification 
by two thirds of the Members. 

New Members are admitted into the Organiza- 
tion, if they are Members of the United Nations, 
by accepting the Constitution. Other states require 
in addition a two-thirds vote of the General Coun- 
cil, taken on the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. On certain conditions, states may be 
admitted to membership without signing or de- 
positing an instrument of acceptance of the Con- 
stitution. 

The Executive Committee, composed of nine 
Members of IRO elected by the General Council, 
meets as often as necessary. It performs the func- 
tions necessary to give effect to the policy decisions 
of the General Council, and has the power to make 
policy decisions of an emergency nature subject 
to reconsideration by the General Council. It may 


investigate situations in the field by visiting camps 
hostels or assembly centres under the control oj 
IRO and give instructions to the Director-Genera 
on the basis of such investigations. 

The Director-General, nominated by the Execu 
tive Committee and appointed by the Genera 
Council, is the chief administrative officer of IRO 
He carries out the administrative and executive 
functions of IRO in accordance with decisions o 
the General Council and the Executive Committee 
and is responsible for appointing the Secretaria 
under regulations established by the Genera 
Couneil. 

A Review Board for Eligibility Appeals and ar 
International Tracing Service also work within th 
framework of IRO. The Review Board is com 
posed of a Chairman and four other members 
appointed by the Director-General subject to th 
approval of the Executive Committee. It hears anc 
determines individual appeals of eligibility taker 
by IRO field officers, and advises the Director 
General on any eligibility matter which he mat 
refer to the Board. 

The International Tracing Service (ITS), headec 
by a Director, has its central headquarters at Arol 
sen, in the United States Zone of Germany. Thi 
ITS seeks to determine the fate of all persons wh 
disappeared between September 1939 and May 
1945 and to assemble, at its central headquarters 
all documents and other information concernin; 
such persons. The ITS is also charged with tracing 
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hildren kidnapped by the Nazis in support of their 


setmanization program, determining their na- 
fonality and arranging for their return to their 
amilies where possible. 
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In addition to its headquarters in Geneva, JRO 
maintains 25 principal offices and numerous sub- — 
offices throughout Europe, the western hemisphere, 
China and the Middle East areas. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


PC-IRO came into being on December 31, 1946, 
ind held the first part of its first session in Geneva 
tom February 11 to 17, 1947. At the second part 
f its first session, held in Lausanne in May 1947, 
-C-IRO recognized that it was unlikely that IRO 
vould come into being by June 30, 1947, when 
oth UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Com- 
nittee on Refugees were to terminate their activi- 
ies on behalf of refugees and displaced persons. 
JNRRA had been charged with administering the 
amps in which the great majority of refugees and 
lisplaced persons were cared for and with repatri- 
ting displaced persons. It was the responsibility 
f the Intergovernmental Committee, established 
n 1938 by the Evian Conference in France, to pro- 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 


PC-IRO held the third part of its first session 
n July 1947, the fourth part in October 1947, the 
fth part in January 1948 and the sixth part in 
fay 1948. By May 1948, 21 governments had 
igned the Constitution, fourteen of them having 
ormally accepted it, and it was necessary for only 
me more government to complete the formalities 
f accepting the Constitution to bring it into force. 
C-IRO, therefore, at the sixth part of its first 
ession, took preliminary steps to arrange for the 
onvening of the General Council of IRO. 

On August 20, 1948, with the acceptance of the 
onstitution by the fifteenth government, IRO 
ame into being. 

The first General Council of the new Organiza- 
on opened in Geneva on September 13, 1948.4 
mong its decisions was the approval, on Septem- 
et 15, of an agreement establishing the relation- 
1ip between the United Nations and IRO. The 
ecessary preliminary negotiations with the United 
Jations had been undertaken by PC-IRO. It was 


vide for the legal protection, maintenance and re- 
settlement of the refugees and displaced persons 
under its jurisdiction. 

In order to avoid any breach in the continuity 
of operations, PC-IRO decided to assume, on July 
1, 1947, operational responsibility for the refugees 
and displaced persons eligible for assistance under 
the terms of the IRO Constitution. It requested 
the Governments Members of PC-IRO to make 
available, in advance, a portion of their contribu- 
tions, and asked UNRRA and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees to consider trans- 
ferring to PC-IRO any surplus funds they might 
have available on June 30. 


1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


provided that the agreement would come into 
force when approved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations.° 

The General Council elected nine Members to 
constitute the Executive Committee of IRO. As 
Director-General of the Organization, it unani- 
mously appointed William Hallam Tuck (United 
States), nominated for that post by the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Tuck had served as Executive 
Secretary of PC-IRO since July 1947. Sir Arthur N. 


‘Rucker (United Kingdom) was appointed as 


Deputy Director-General. The General Council 
selected Geneva as headquarters for IRO. 

The activities of PC-IRO after July 1, 1947, 
when it assumed operational responsibilities for the 
refugees and displaced persons under the mandate 
of the Organization, and later of IRO, together with 
the relevant decisions of the General Council, are 
summarized below. 

‘The session lasted until September 25, 1948. 


*The General Assembly approved the agreement on 
November 18, 1948. 
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1. Care and Maintenance 


When PC-IRO assumed responsibility, on July 
1, 1947, for the refugees and displaced persons 
eligible for assistance under the terms of its Con- 
stitution, it took over the care and maintenance 
of a total of over 705,000 persons. 

Of these, 626,000 were in assembly centres 
taken over from UNRRA (28,000 in Austria, 
552,000 in Germany, 18,000 in Italy and 28,000 
in the Middle East); 61,000 were in camps taken 
over from the Military Occupation Authorities 
(49,000 in the British and 1,000 in the French 
Zone of Germany and 11,000 in Italy). These 
687,000 refugees and displaced persons were as 
follows (nationalities refer to country of citizen- 
ship or of last habitual residence) : 


Poles (excluding Jews) 192,000 
Ukrainians at 107,000 
Estonians 25,000 
Latvians 83,000 
Lithuanians 50,000 
Yugoslavs seks rs 29,000 
Stateless and ‘ N ansen” refugees 5 22,000 
Jewsaye Gon fake te ee ee ee TS 6000 
Others iss eee 23,000 


PC-IRO also assumed ae ee from the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees for 
8,980 persons not residing in assembly centres 
(1,800 in Belgium, 6,300 in France, and 880 in 
the Netherlands, Portugal and Spain; between 
4,000 and 5,000 of these were Spanish Republican 
refugees). 

The American Joint Distribution Committee 
turned over to PC-IRO on July 1, 1947, the care 
of 9,300 refugees in China, most of whom were 
European Jews who had been cared for by the 
Committee with the assistance of UNRRA in 
Shanghai. 

In addition to the total of approximately 705,000 
persons for whom PC-IRO assumed care and main- 
tenance responsibilities, there were considerable 
numbers of persons in various countries, prin- 
cipally in Germany, Austria and Italy, who were 
eligible under the IRO Constitution for IRO care 
and maintenance, legal protection, or aid and assist- 
ance in being repatriated or resettled. Because of 
a limited budget and the uncertainty of receipts 
of advance contributions from governments, the 
Executive Secretary of PC-IRO decided, on July 
2, 1947, to restrict further admissions to care and 
maintenance to those refugees and displaced per- 
sons who could prove that the withholding of such 
assistance would constitute a genuine hardship. 
This “freeze order” was reviewed and approved 
by PC-IRO in October 1947, but the Executive 
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Secretary was asked to give the most liberal in 
terpretation practicable to the term “hardship 
In January 1948, PC-IRO directed the Executiv 
Secretary to take all measures possible to rela 
restrictions on assistance, and stated that legal an 
political protection should, in all cases, be grante 
to eligible refugees and displaced persons. 

A report submitted by the’ Executive Secretar 
to the first session of the General Council of IRC 
indicated that; on the basis of an estimate mad 
by PC-IRO Field Offices in the spring of 1948 
a minimum of 120,000 eligible refugees and dis 
placed persons would request care and maintenanc 
from the Organization if the “freeze order” wer 
lifted. The report stated that there were in addi 
tion approximately 30,000 eligible Jewish refugee 
and displaced persons in France, Belgium and th 
Netherlands, for whom the American Joint Dis 
tribution Committee requested PC-IRO to accefy 
responsibility. Care of these persons had not bee 
taken over by PC-IRO when it began operation 
on July 1, 1947, because they had not been re 
ceiving care from either UNRRA or the Intet 
governmental Committee on Refugees. The est 
mate of 120,000, the report stated, was only 
segment of the potential load facing the Organiz: 
tion, since there were a total of approximatel 
900,000 refugees, some of whom would not app! 
for assistance; with respect to the others, the typ 
of assistance they might desire was uncertain. Th 
General Council in September 1948 instructed th 
Director-General of IRO, in view of the continue 
limitations on the funds available to the Organizz 
tion, to continue the policy established by PC-IR( 
of restricting care and maintenance to hardshi 
cases and, at his discretion, to remove the restric 
tion at the earliest possible date. 

PC-IRO established in November 1947 a Revie 
Board for Eligibility Appeals to review appea 
from refugees and displaced persons who had bee 
determined ineligible for PC-IRO assistance b 
PC-IRO field officers. Cases are heard in the fiel 
by individual Review Board members, and mo: 
decisions are made on the spot; more doubtft 
cases are decided upon by the full Board at Genev: 
From the time when it began operations in Janu 
ary 1948 to the end of August 1948, the Boar 
registered 3,254 appeals from refugees and di: 
placed persons in ten countries and disposed 
2,432 of these cases. In addition there were abou 
2,500 appeals awaiting in the field. 

Decisions on appeals were as follows: 

Within the mandate of IRO (first instance 


decision reversed. . . «hake ee 
Eligible for repatriation calys LY i te in 
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Not within the mandate of IRO (first instance 


decision confirmed) . 6 Beis 
Volkdeutsche for whom no final decision 

has been made (“in suspense”) . . a ee 105 
Cases dismissed (as not being eligibility 

appeals, whereabouts unknown, etc.) . . . 54 
Cases re-opened on second appeals. . . . . 16 
Appellants interviewed (personal hearing) . .1,828 
Number of persons involved in 2,432 

decisions (approximate) . 6,000 


Decisions with regard to Volksdeutsche were 
postponed pending a decision by the General 
Council as to their eligibility. They are persons of 
German ethnic origin who were forced from their 
countries of former residence in Eastern Europe 
following the Second World War. Although many 
were returned to Germany by decision of the Al- 
lied Control Council for Germany, several thou- 
sands on whom no such decision had been made 
remained in Austria. PC-IRO, in January 1948, 
directed the Executive Secretary to undertake 
eligibility examinations of individual Volksdeutsche 
as soon as the eligibility of all other groups claim- 
ing IRO assistance had been determined. In Sep- 
tember 1948, the General Council of IRO decided 
that, in view of its other more urgent problems, 
the Organization was still in no position to resolve 
this problem. 

Although a total of approximately 309,596 
persons were repatriated and resettled during the 
period from July 1, 1947, to August 31, 1948, the 
number of persons receiving IRO care and main- 
tenance decreased by only 128,284—from over 
705,000 to approximately 576,716. This was due 
to the following reasons: many of those repatri- 
ated or resettled were persons who, although eligi- 
ble, were not receiving care and maintenance; 
there was an excess of births over deaths in the 
camp population; and substantial numbers of ref- 
ugees, who had been in the areas of operation 
awaiting assistance or had entered those areas, were 
admitted to care. 

IRO care and maintenance involves a compre- 
hensive program offering food, clothing, personal 
items, health services, hospital care, employment 
and vocational training, education, individual coun- 
selling, child welfare services and assistance from 
voluntary societies. In the Western Occupation 
Zones of Germany, in Austria, Italy and the Mid- 
dle East these services are provided in camps or 
assembly centres; in other areas, principally the 
countries of Western Europe, they are provided 
through cash grants to individuals and families. 
Of the total of approximately 576,716 persons re- 
ceiving IRO care and maintenance as of August 
31, 542,020 were in IRO assembly centres and 
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34,696 were outside such centres. Another group 
of 126,847 persons was at the time receiving a 
variety of IRO services outside camps, including 
such services as repatriation or resettlement assist- 
ance, legal and political protection. 

As of September 21, 1948, IRO was operating a 
total of 672 installations, including 538 assembly 
centres, the largest number of which (330) were 
located in the United States Zone of Germany. In 
addition to the IRO assembly centres, which may 
be camps, groups of camps, communities of de- 
tached dwellings or any other group or individual 
housing arrangements for which IRO assumes re- 
sponsibility, there were, under IRO administration, 
58 hospitals and sanatoria, 3 convalescent homes, 
2 rehabilitation centres, 8 vocational training cen- 
tres, 22 children’s centres, 8 children’s convalescent 
and nutritional centres, 5 admission control cen- 
tres, 6 repatriation centres, 7 resettlement selection 
centres, and 15 installations classified as embarka- 
tion centres, staging areas and transit centres. 

Epidemics among the refugee population have 
been prevented by routine immunization against 
smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria and, when necessary, 
against typhus, cholera and yellow fever epidemics. 
In addition to giving daily medical services to 
persons under its care, IRO has concentrated more 
specifically on problems of tuberculosis control, 
nutrition, repatriation of the sick, medical proc- 
essing of refugees for resettlement, resettlement of 
displaced. medical personnel and the vocational 
training and rehabilitation of the disabled. In 
catrying out its health program, the small staff of 
IRO medical personnel has been assisted by more 
than 2,500 refugee physicians and 2,000 refugee 
nurses. 

The Organization has attempted to furnish a 
satisfactory refugee dietary level of 1,900 calories 
daily for its camp population. In a report to the 
General Council, the Executive Secretary of PC- 
IRO stated that, as of June 30, 1948, this standard 
had not been realized in all Zones, since the caloric 
levels were set by agreement with the Occupation 
Authorities of each Zone in which camps were 
located. Schools, children’s centres, summer camps 
and youth clubs, in order to remedy deficiencies 
which existed in children’s diets, began in 1948 
to furnish children with supplemental rations pro- 
vided by IRO. Apart from the caloric levels, the 
Organization entered into negotiations with the 
Occupation Authorities to include in the diets of 
refugees the necessary qualitative elements, such 
as fats and proteins. By the time the General Coun- 
cil met, in September 1948, the Director-General 
reported that the caloric diet in the countries in 
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which refugee camps were located had been raised 
to such levels that a differential ratio was no longer 
required and the General Council directed that the 
diets of persons in refugee camps should be no 
higher than that prevailing in surrounding areas. 
More than half of the 555,300 persons receiving 
care and maintenance from IRO as of the end of 
September 1948 were trained and available for 
full-time employment. Many were employed by 
IRO in the running of the camps and many others 
were working on temporary projects in the oc- 
cupied areas under the supervision of the Military 
Authorities. A comprehensive survey conducted 
by IRO in September 1948 revealed that one third 
of the male displaced persons of working age in 
Europe were skilled workers, one fourth agricul- 
tural workers, and about one eighth professional 
or managerial workers. Skilled workers were found 
in approximately 60 occupations ranging from air- 
plane mechanic to woodworker; the occupations 
most frequently encountered were those of tailor, 
shoemaker-saddler, locksmith, carpenter and auto- 
mobile mechanic. Among the employable women 
surveyed, 20 per cent of the total were classified as 
skilled workers, including a large proportion of 
seamstresses; 16.7 per cent were agricultural work- 
ers; and 14.4 per cent were workers in service oc- 
cupations, including a large percentage of domestic 
workers. A related survey revealed that 83 per 
cent of the persons in camps were under 45 years 
of age. Among men, 26 per cent were under 
eighteen years of age, 57 per cent between eighteen 
and 45 and 17 per cent over 45. Among women, 
29 per cent were under eighteen, 55 per cent be- 
tween eighteen and 45 and 16 per cent over 45. 
To provide elementary training to young work- 
ers and to refresh skills which have been dulled 
through disuse, IRO has conducted vocational 
training courses, generally of three months dura- 
tion. Training courses for men were conducted 
in languages and in the skills of automobile 
mechanic, blacksmith, bricklayer, carpenter, elec- 
trician, machinist, plumber, radio mechanic, shoe 
repairman, surveyor, tailor and welder. Women 
were trained as domestics, nurses, seamstresses, 
textile workers and typists. More extensive voca- 
tional courses, designed to train finished crafts- 


men, were conducted by international voluntary 
societies. 


2. Agreements 


A number of agreements were concluded by 
PC-IRO, and later by IRO, with the governmental 
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authorities of the areas in which the Organization 
operates and with a number of countries of re- 


settlement. : 
The agreements with the Occupation Authori- 
ties define the status of IRO and of refugees and 


displaced persons, and provide for the facilities, 
supplies and services required by IRO. The agree-— 


ments set out the reciprocal undertakings of the 
Occupation Authorities with respect to the pro- 
curement of indigenous supplies, furnishing of local 
currency, maintenance of law, order and security 
and similar matters. The agreements with the Oc- 
cupation Authorities in the United States Zones of 
Germany and Austria provide that IRO is to be 
directly responsible for the care and maintenance 
of refugees and for the operation of assembly cen- 
tres. The agreements concluded with the British 
and French Occupation Authorities in Germany 
and Austria, on the other hand, provide that the 
Authorities are to carry out the administration of 
assembly centres with policy supervision by IRO. 

Operation agreements and arrangements had 
also been concluded as of September 21, 1948, 
with Australia, Brazil, Denmark, France, Guate- 
mala and Italy, and with the United Kingdom with 
respect to certain areas in the Middle East. These 
agreements provide for the conduct of IRO opera- 
tions in the areas concerned in accordance with the 
principles of the IRO Constitution and local prac- 
tical requirements. 

In addition, resettlement agreements or informal 
arrangements had been concluded as of September 
21 with the Governments of Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, France, 
Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, United Kingdom and 
Venezuela. In general, these agreements provide 
for recognition of the status and functions of IRO 
and of its right to determine the eligibility of 
refugees and displaced persons under the Constitu- 
tion; the selection of refugees by the government 
of the country or reception; the acceptance of close 
relatives; the establishment of civil rights for ref- 
ugees and recognition of IRO’s function of legal 
and political protection. 

When it began operations, PC-IRO also ex- 
tended provisionally the agreements and working 
arrangements in force between UNRRA and the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees and 
approximately 60 voluntary societies active in ref- 
ugee assistance programs in Germany, Austria and 
Italy, in the western European countries and in 
China.® New agreements and working arrange- 
ments were later negotiated with many of these 


"For list of voluntary societies, see pp. 967-68. 
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societies. Organizations operating in Germany, 
Austria and Italy have provided supplementary serv- 
ices in welfare, relief, tracing, child search, special 
training and employment projects, and in emigra- 
tion and repatriation assistance in collaboration 
with the IRO-operated programs in these countries. 
Societies in France, Belgium and the Netherlands 
have furnished many services supplementary to 
the scope of the IRO program and have also op- 
erated relief programs and special projects on be- 
half of IRO. In Spain and Portugal several inter- 
national relief societies have served as agents of 
IRO, and in China similar societies have given sup- 
plementary help and operated special relief projects 
on behalf of IRO. 


3. Repatriation 


Between July 1, 1947, and August 31, 1948, 
the Organization had repatriated 55,324 refugees 
and displaced persons, who returned to their former 
homes in the following countries: 


Austria ae is at he i gree SLL 1S 
KOPECHDSLOWAKiaw Sua ish %\csealisy 2" 4 oxigen 389 
ORIN ROMS ne Saf saat se wn ws pg) MOLD 
Hungary ce ORES Ft 1,212 
Ree ea ke, bn a eee) 494 
Latvia A. 13: Lae eae Cee) we 1,691 
Cia IA MEER hep sieorart ale | Mol, ie, ace Bat TM 843 
Poland . . 31,384 
U.S.S.R. 2,106 
United States . 2,039 
Rrrcosiavia mete os) Oe N94 
7,536 overseas Chinese repatriated from China 
to their prewar homes in: 
Burma 22 VA Pe 3,689 
Singapore and Malayan Union 2,414 
Netherlands East Indies . Se Aen CRU PENY) 
Wtheticouinthicsty es Hoh ss ow Je Tee Bite 153 
Allimothem countfies . 9s a0 « «« « 2 a. 21002 


As of September 1, 1948, there were still in 
China an estimated 13,700 persons, taken over by 
PC-IRO from UNRRA; these overseas Chinese 
receive only repatriation services from IRO. The 
Organization concluded arrangements in 1948 with 
the Burmese Government, where the majority of 
these persons resided before the war, and with local 
authorities in Singapore, the Malayan Union, the 
East Indies and Indo-China for the return of former 
Chinese residents. Negotiations towards a similar 
arrangement with the Philippine Government, 
however, were unsuccessful, since that Govern- 
ment does not recognize a right of former Chinese 
residents to return except under the normal annual 
Chinese quota. 

It is one of the functions of IRO to facilitate 
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the provision of information to the displaced per- 
sons concerning conditions in their countries of 
origin. The Organization relays and distributes 
such information in various ways with a view to 
assisting the displaced persons in arriving at an 
independent decision as to whether or not to return 
home. In order to facilitate their repatriation, 
IRO also endeavors to establish relations with the 
countries of origin of the displaced persons. For 
this purpose IRO offices in Warsaw, Prague and 
Belgrade were established at the commencement 
of the PC-IRO operation and, with the exception 
of the latter, which was closed at the request of 
the Yugoslav Government in August 1948, they 
remain in operation. 

As an incentive to repatriation, the IRO Con- 
stitution provides for the issuance of a three-months 
supply of food to displaced persons returning to 
countries suffering as a result of enemy occupation 
during the war, though, for financial reasons, the 
Organization was unable initially to implement this 
section of the Constitution. Early in 1948, how- 
ever, PC-IRO decided that it was possible to pro- 
vide such assistance on a more modest scale and 
accordingly arranged that from June 1, 1948, every 
eligible displaced person returning to Poland, 
Yugoslavia or the U.S.S.R. from Germany or Aus- 
tria would be provided with twenty-days’ supply of 
food. In view of improved conditions in the coun- 
tries of origin, IRO felt that this amount was suf- 
ficient to tide the repatriants over the initial period 
before they became reintegrated into the local 
economy. The first session of the IRO General 
Council approved this policy. 

Other steps taken by the Organization to facili- 
tate repatriation included the provision of trans- 
portation and documentation. Special hospital trains, 
for example, were arranged for the 2,800 chron- 
ically sick refugees and displaced persons and their 
relatives who were repatriated. In addition to this, 
arrangements were made for a variety of individual 
repatriation movements and other services were 
provided by the Organization. 


4. Resettlement 


From July 1, 1947, to August 31, 1948, PC-IRO 
resettled 163,325 refugees in new homelands; 
90,947 others were resettled by governments and 
voluntary societies acting independently. These 
refugees and displaced persons were received as 
immigrants by more than 70 countries and terri- 
tories on five continents. The following countries 
received the largest numbers: 
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Argentina 14,924 
Australia 9,209 
Belgium 20,070 
Brazil . 4,505 
Canada 31,944 
Chile . 1,567 
France . : 20,111 
Netherlands 3,864 
Palestine . 33,130 
Paraguay OS eto oy en EOL 
ge co eee (Ae eee i ee hk Le ye) 
Sweden : 2a 
United Kingdom 75,828 
United States 18,074 
Venezuela 7,487 
All other . 6,447 

254,272 


Most of the resettlement work of IRO has been 
carried out through “mass resettlement” schemes, 
whereby a government makes special provision 
for the admission of substantial numbers of ref- 
ugees and displaced persons as immigrants. In 
such cases, visas are usually granted by a special 
consul or mission, or under other arrangements 
specifically set up for this purpose. The following 
fourteen countries and dependent territories were 
as of September 21, 1948, recruiting for mass re- 
settlement: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, France, Netherlands, Morocco, Para- 
guay, Peru, Sweden, Tunisia, Turkey, United King- 
dom and Venezuela. Between them, these coun- 
tries received a total of 114,611 refugees under 
schemes in which IRO participated, as well as 
66,172 refugees under schemes in which IRO did 
not participate. 

The refugees resettled by IRO as individual 
migrants were sent to 75 different countries, where 
permission for them to enter was arranged through 
relatives, friends or other contacts. 

The number of persons resettled through both 
“mass resettlement” schemes and individual migra- 
tion, with and without IRO participation, as of 
August 31, 1948, was as follows: 


Without 

IRO IRO 
Partici- Partici- 
Total pation pation 
Total Resettlement 254,272 163,325 90,947 
Mass Resettlement 180,783 114,611 66,172 
Individual Migration. 73,489 48,714 24,775 


The Organization chartered a fleet of ships for 
the transportation of refugees resettled overseas. 
In addition, it booked space on ordinary commer- 
cial vessels and aircraft for a large number of per- 
sons. For the inland transportation of refugees 
and displaced persons the Organization had used, 
as of September 21, 1948, an average of 27 trains 
per month since it began operations. 
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In his report to the first General Council of IRO 
the Executive Secretary of PC-IRO called attention 
to the emphasis being placed in mass resettlement 
schemes on the labor requirements of the partici- 
pating countries, with the subsequent marked pref- 
erence for young single workers and the reluctance 
to accept family groups. He pointed out that such 
a trend would “produce a population of displaced 
persons comprised entirely of the old, the very 
young and the-large family groups”. | 

PC-IRO repeatedly urged that governments ac- 
cept a “fair share” of non-repatriable refugees and 
displaced persons in order that, by the time IRO 
ceased to exist, on June 30, 1950, all of the refugees 
and displaced persons would have been repatriated 
or re-established. PC-IRO estimated that, if gov- 
sernment selection standards were not considerably 
reduced, approximately 184,000 refugees would 
remain in Germany, Austria or Italy and special 
provisions would have to. be made for these per- 
sons after the termination of IRO. 

Among the refugees and displaced persons as 
of June 30, 1948, there were approximately 40,000 
specialists in intellectual, scientific, technical or 
artistic occupations. Some received vocational train- 
ing in IRO assembly centres and were resettled 
in manual occupations. Through a program of 
education and publicity, IRO has succeeded in re- 
establishing a very small number of these special- 
ists in their own professions. 

PC-IRO had attempted to persuade each indi- 
vidual government to widen its selection and lower 
the various standards of acceptability. By the end 
of June 1948, the Executive Secretary reported 
that, as the suitability of refugees and displaced 
persons became better realized, these standards 
began gradually to be relaxed and certain countries, 
particularly in Latin America, adopted a more 
liberal attitude toward family groups. 

The IRO Constitution provides for the estab- 
lishment of a “large-scale resettlement” fund of 
$5,000,000 through voluntary contributions from 
Members of IRO for the establishment of groups 
of refugees in self-contained industrial or agricul- 
tural communities in undeveloped portions of the 
world. As of September 21, 1948, one nation had 
contributed to this fund. Several large-scale re- 
settlement projects were under consideration by 
IRO: in Brazil, Canada, Venezuela and French 
Guiana. 

On the basis of various reports concerning the 
activities and policies of PC-IRO with regard to 
resettlement, the first session of the IRO General 
Council, on September 21, 1948, adopted a resolu- 
tion appealing to individuals and nations to par- 


ticipate in achieving a broad resettlement program. 
‘It expressed the hope that the United Nations 
would support this program and that all nations, 
whether or not Members of IRO, would partici- 
pate. The Council requested the Director-General 
to discuss directly with Members of IRO, and with 
all other governments of good will, the maximum 
‘share of refugees and displaced persons which 
they would admit to their territories; to pursue the 
aims of PC-IRO with regard to the relaxation of 
technical immigration requirements and, in par- 
ticular, to the recognition of the principle of re- 
settlement in family units; to continue the study 
of and to put into operation schemes for large- 
scale resettlement; and to draw the attention of 
governments to the special problem of intellectual 
refugees and displaced persons, and to the im- 
portance of permitting them to continue to follow 
their intellectual pursuits. Finally, the Council re- 
quested the Director-General to submit to its 
second session, in March 1949, a plan for the dis- 
position of such refugees and displaced persons 
as may then appear to require special measures of 
assistance in order to complete the mandate of the 
Organization. 


5. Legal and Political Protection 


Legal and political protection, as entrusted to 
the Organization by the Constitution, is one of its 
prime functions. It covers manifold activities, 
since the position of persons who as a rule are 
stateless and have been persecuted during the war 
necessarily involves legal problems and difficulties 
of various kinds. 

In this connection the Organization has been 
faced with such matters as economic rehabilitation 
of refugees (e.g., restitution of property, indemnifi- 
cation for damage arising from persecution by 
Nazi and Fascist measures, unblocking of seized 
assets), and the safeguarding of the civil status of 
refugees in cases of marriage, divorce, adoption, 
guardianship, death, etc. _ 

Four of the most important aspects of the work 
of legal and political protection with which the 
Organization has dealt concern human rights, 
statelessness, declaration of death and the issuance 
of travel documents. 

In December 1947, PC-IRO submitted for the 
consideration of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights a memorandum dealing with 
problems which it believed of particular import- 
“ance to refugees. This memorandum included sug- 
gestions concerning: equality before the law, pre- 
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vention of discrimination and protection of minori- 
ties; nationality and statelessness; and emigration, 
expulsion and asylum. A number of the suggestions 
made by PC-IRO were adopted by the Commission 
and included in the draft Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Following a resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council on March 2, 1948,7 on the 
basis of action taken by PC-IRO, Members of the 
Secretariats of the United Nations and of IRO 
have discussed the problems relating to the pro- 
tection of stateless persons and the desirability of 
concluding a new convention on the subject. 

IRO is continuing the work initiated by the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees with 
respect to the legal problems created by the dis- 
appearance, as a result of the Second World War 
or of persecution, of millions of persons whose 
deaths cannot be conclusively established. It has 
collected material covering the legislation of 37 
countries on the subject. Recognizing the urgency 
of the problem, PC-IRO had directed its Executive 
Sectetary to prepare a survey for transmission to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. After 
considering this survey, the Economic and Social 
Council at its seventh session in August 1948 re- 
solved that a draft convention on the subject be 
prepared by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
in collaboration with IRO and other organizations 
concerned. It requested that this draft be sub- 
mitted to Members of the United Nations for their 
comments and be presented, together with these 
comments, to the Council at its next session.® 

As a result of considerable work undertaken by 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, an 
international convention was adopted in London 
on October 15, 1946, concerning the issuance of 
a travel document to refugees and displaced per- 
sons coming within the mandate of IRO. This 
convention covers those refugees who were unable 
to obtain a travel document because they did not 
come under prewar international arrangements 
which were concluded for the benefit of the so- 
called “Nansen” refugees. The two main ad- 
vantages of the London document are that it 
indicates that the holder is the concern of IRO, 
a fact which gives it a certain protective value, 
and that it contains a clause authorizing the hold- 
er’s return within a certain period to the country 
of issue, which makes it more readily acceptable 
to the governments of the countries of destination. 
Some 28 governments as of September 21, 1948, 


"See p. 583. 
See pp. 646-48. 
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were issuing these travel documents or recognized 
those issued by other countries, and IRO was nego- 
tiating with other governments with a view to 
their adopting this convention. 


6. Tracing of Missing Persons 


On July 1, 1947, PC-IRO took over from 
UNRRA theswork of the Central Tracing Bureau, 
which had been engaged in the tracing of millions 
of persons who had disappeared during the Second 
World War. Since the operations of the Central 
Tracing Bureau were limited to Germany, PC-IRO 
in October 1947 decided to replace the Bureau 
with an International Tracing Service, to operate 
on a world-wide scale and to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of National Tracing Bureaux. The Inter- 
national Tracing Service (ITS) came into being 
on January 1, 1948. 

Inquiries concerning missing persons are re- 
ceived at ITS headquarters at Arolsen, Germany, 
where it maintains a central index containing in- 
formation on approximately 2,500,000 individuals; 
this index constitutes ITS’s most important source 
of information. Inquiries are referred to the zonal 
bureaux in Germany if the headquarters office has 
no information on the individuals concerned. Lists 
of missing persons are published by ITS in dis- 
placed persons camps and in the press, and, are 
broadcast both over German radio stations and 
over Radio Vatican at Rome. In addition, ITS 
arranges for the showing of photographic slides 
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of missing persons in thousands of cinemas. 

From the inception of ITS up to September 
1948, 44,673 requests for information concerning | 
missing persons were received, most of them from 
displaced persons still in Europe or resettled else- 
where. The ITS was able to give some information 
in response to 32,618 of these inquiries, and in” 
15,773 cases it was able to find the individual or to 
establish proof of his death. 

In May 1948, PC-IRO added to the mandate of 
the International Tracing Service the task of search- 
ing for children kidnapped by the Nazis in support 
of their Germanization program. From evidence 
already uncovered, together with that being re- 
ceived daily from countries which suffered these 
losses, the number of children yet to be found 
amounts to hundreds of thousands. There are on 
file over 19,000 “unsolved” inquiries. The work 
of Child Search is to identify these children so 
that they may be returned to their families where 
possible. By the end of June 1948, UNRRA and 
IRO in Germany and Austria had located and re- 
patriated, resettled and reunited with their families 
16,413 children of 23 different nationalities. This 
figure is in addition to the many hundreds repatri- 
ated immediately on the conclusion of the Second 
World War. 

The General Council in September 1948 asked 
the Director-General to continue the International 
Tracing Service and instructed him to consider 
how the task of tracing missing persons could be 
transferred to another organization after the cessa- 
tion of the work of IRO. 


F. BUDGET 


The budget for the first financial year of the 
Organization was established by the Constitution as 
a total sum, expressed in terms of U.S. dollars, of 
$155,860,500, comprising $4,800,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses and $151,060,500 for operational 
expenses, together with a further sum of $5,000,000 
for large-scale resettlement expenditure, the latter 
to be made available through voluntary contribu- 
tions from Members. 

Pending the formal establishment of IRO, the 
work of PC-IRO was financed from advance 
contributions made by Members of PC-IRO. To 
commence its operations, PC-IRO received loans, 
repayable in three months, of $2,000,000 from 
UNRRA and $500,000 from the United Nations. 

Other assets to be made available to IRO, under 


the terms of the Final Act of the Paris Conference 
on Reparations of 1945 and the Five Power 
Agreement of 1946, include: $25,000,000 to be 
secured from German assets in neutral countries; 
all the non-monetary gold found by the Allied 
forces in Germany; and assets in neutral countries 
of victims of Nazi action who died and left no 
heirs. These reparations funds are not mingled 
with other IRO resources but are allotted specifi- 
cally for rehabilitation of those who survived 
Nazi persecution—90 per cent to Jewish perse- 
cutees, ten per cent to non-Jewish persecutees. 
Because of the delay in receipt of resources, 
PC-IRO decided on a budget of $119,088,320 for 
the year 1947-48 to cover administrative and 
operational expenditure, together with an addi- 


tional provision for the equivalent of $5,000,000 
for large-scale resettlement programs. Since care 
and maintenance could not be reduced or deferred, 
and the rate of re-establishment of refugees during 
the initial months of operation was slow, PC-IRO 
allocated $75,281,927, 63 per cent of its antici- 
pated resources for health, care and maintenance 
and $24,600,760, or 21 per cent, for re-establish- 


PLAN OF EXPENDITURE 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948° 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 


I. General Council and Executive 


Committee . $ 100,000 
Il. Headquarters . 1,457,780 
III. Other offices . 1,918,860 
TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES . $3,476,640 
OPERATIONAL BUDGET 
I. Personnel establishment costs . . 11,447,542 
International Tracing Service 260,085 
Review Board ae cee 15,986 
Additional item: Expenditure prior to 
July 1, 1947, for other than 
conference expenses . ; 100,000 
11,823,613 
Il. Purchase and maintenance of vehicles: 
(a) Purchase of vehicles . 417,476 
(b) Maintenance of vehicles . 1,647,754 
(c) Operating cost of vehicles . 1,695,150 
3,760,380 
Ill. Health, care and maintenance: 
(a) Supply and advance buying 
(Direct Care Program) . Se OsLifpalarin 
(b) Per capita cost program - 14,293,456 
(c) Cash assistance program . 3,094,947 
(d) Training and retraining 750,000 
(e) Medical care 966,347 
75,281,927 
IV. Repatriation: 
Transportation and other costs 3,850,930 
V. Resettlement: 
Transportation and other costs . - 20,749,830 
VI. Local Re-establishment Loans: 
Short-term loans 145,000 


TOTAL OPERATIONAL EXPENSES $115,611,680 


Total Approved Plan of Expenditure $119,088,320 


Less: Reduction of anticipated income to 
meet approved Plan of Expenditure 
caused by over-estimate of shipping 
charges recoverable from Australian 


Government . 221,830 


GRAND TOTAL. . . $118,866,490 
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ment, repatriation and resettlement. By decision 
of the General Council of IRO, the emphasis in 
the budget for the year 1948-49 has been reversed 
to provide approximately $70,000,000, or 43 per 
cent, for the task of re-establishment and 
$54,065,811, or 33 per cent, to meet the needs 
of refugees and displaced persons remaining in 
the camps. Details of these budgets follow: 


July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949 
ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 
General Council and Executive 


Committee $150,000 
Headquarters: 
1. Personal services . 2,013,795 
2. Travel and travel sub- 
sistence 164,650 
3. Common costs . 749,300 
aan. 2 OD (a AD 
United States Office. . 190,144 
United Kingdom Office . 97,378 
International Tracing Service 787,583 
Review Board . 62,590 
Contingency reserve . 582,360 
TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET $4,797,800 
OPERATIONAL BUDGET—PART I 
Personnel and establishment: 
1. Personal services . . 10,677,141 
2. Travel and travel sub- 
sistence 706,222 
3. Common costs . 1,317,336 
=a 125 700:699 
Purchase and maintenance of 
vehicles es AE 4,545,349 
Health, care and maintenance: 
1. Direct care . . 41,086,890 
2. Medical care 2,125,600 
3. Vocational training 1,500,000 
4. Cash assistance . 4,146,567 
5. Per capita costs 4,306,754 
6. Community organization 
and welfare . 900,000 
ae A OOS. 
Repatriation 2,197,195 
Resettlement: 
1. Transportation . . . 56,557,000 
2. Other mass resettlement 1,411,250 
3. Individual resettlement . 10,020,000 
eae OKO OGD () 
Local re-establishment loans 150,000 
Contingency reserve . y Bya8lo54 
TOTAL OPERATIONAL BUDGET— 
PARTI . $150,229,258 
OPERATIONAL BUDGET — PART II ne 
Large-Scale Resettlement 48,712 
GRAND TOTAL $155,075,770 


"Included in the accounts for the year ending June 30, 
1948, are certain expenses, payment for which was made 
during this period, but which represent services, facili- 
ties and supplies furnished to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion prior to July 1, 1947. 
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The percentages of contributions to meet the 
total administrative and operational expenses of 
the Organization are set forth for 54 states in 
Annex II of the Constitution of IRO1° Con- 
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tributions due from present members of IRO 
toward the administrative and operational budgets 
for the fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49 are as 
follows: 


1948-1949 


COUNTRY 1947-1948 
Adminis- Opera- Adminis- © Opera- 

trative tional trative tional P 

Australia $ 94,560 $ 2,658,665 $° 94517 $ 2,644,035 j 

Belgium 64,800 1,510,605 64,770 1,502,292 § 

Canada 153,600 5,287,117 1535529 5,258,024 : 
China 288,000 3,776,512 287,868 3/9 31o€ 
Denmark - - 37,903 1,021,559 
Dominican Republic 2,400 60,424 2399 60,092 
France 288,000 6,193,481 287,868 6,159,399 
Guatemala 2,400 60,424 2,399 60,092 
Iceland 1,920 30,212 1,919 30,046 
Luxembourg - - 2,399 60,092 
Netherlands 67,200 1,359,545 67,169 1,352,063 
New Zealand 24,000 664,666 23,989 661,009 
Norway 24,000 664,666 23,989 661,009 
United Kingdom 551,040 22,281,424 550,788 22,158,815 
United States 1,914,720 69,110,179 1,913,842 68,729,885 
Venezuela - - 12,954 345,527 
TOTAL $3,476,640 $113,657,920 $3,528,302 $114,459,670 

ANNEX I Deputy Director-General: 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF IRO 


Australia Iceland 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Canada Netherlands 
China New Zealand 
Denmark Norway 
Dominican Republic United Kingdom 
France United States 
Guatemala Venezuela 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Australia Norway 
Belgium United Kingdom 
Canada United States 
China Venezuela 
France 

OFFICERS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Chairman: j 


Jean Desy (Canada) 
Vice-Chairman: 
Rolf Andersen (Norway) 


SECRETARIAT 


Director-General: 
William Hallam Tuck (United States) 


Sir Arthur Rucker (United Kingdom) 


Assistant Director-General (Health, Care and Main- 
tenance): 
Myer Cohen (United States) 


Assistant Director-General (Repatriation and Re-establish- 
ment): 
Pierre Jacobsen (France) 


Assistant Director-General (Administration): 
P. N. M. Koolen (Netherlands) 


Legal Adviser, Director, Department of Protection, Man- 
date and Reparations: 
G. G. Kullmann (Switzerland) 


Counsellor: 
Henri Ponsot (France) 


Economic Adviser: 
Major-General Carl Hardigg (United States) 


Comptroller: 
A. F. D. Campbell (Canada) 


Director International Tracing Service: 
Maurice Thudichum (Switzerland) 


Chairman Review Board for Eligibility Appeals: 
Marcel de Baer (Belgium) 


HEADQUARTERS 


Address: International Refugee Organization 
Palais Wilson, rue des Paquis 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Telephone: 26508 Geneva 

Cable Address: INOREFUG GENEVA 
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OFFICES 


‘IRO maintains offices in the following countries: 


Argentina: 
702, Avenida Vertiz 
Buenos Aires 


| Australia: 

' TRO Office for Australia and 
New Zealand 

c/o Department of Migra- 
tion, Collins Street 

Melbourne 


| Austria: 
’ Stalinplatz 11 
Vienna 4 


| Belgium: 
28, rue de la Loi 
Brussels 


Brazil: 

Rua Santa Luzia 799 
Sala 1602 

Rio de Janeiro 


Canada: 
Room 202, 100 Spark Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 


China: 

United Nations Building 
106, Whangpoo Road 
Shanghai 


Czechoslovakia: 
Prikopy 3 
Prague 1 


Denmark: 
Stockholmsgade 27 
Copenhagen K 


Egypt: 

8, Sharia Dar El Shifa 
Garden City 

Cairo 


France: 
7, rue Copernic 
Paris XVI& 


Germany: 

U. S. Zone 

APO 62, U.S. Army 
Bad Kissingen 


British Zone 
400 IRO HQ 
BAOR, Lemgo 


French Zone 
SP 51098-BPM507 
Neuenburg, Wiirtt. 


Guatemala: 

Pasaje Rubio 104 
Sexta Avenida Norte 3 
Guatemala City 


Italy: 

INR Building 

Via S. Nicola da 
Tolentino 78 

Rome 


Lebanon: 

IRO Representative 
Polish Refugee Office 
P.O. Box 1221 

Beirut 


Luxembourg: 
16, rue de l'Eau 
Luxembourg- Ville 


Morocco: 
Services Municipaux 
Casablanca 


Netherlands: 
*t Hoenstraat 1 
The Hague 


Peru: 

Edificio Boza 

Carabaya 831, Oficina 
No. 308 

Lima 


Poland: 
35, Hoza Street 
Warsaw 


Switzerland: 
Palais des Nations 
Geneva 


Tanganyika: 

IRO Representative 

c/o Director of Refugees 
P.O. Box 339 
Dar-es-Salaam 


Turkey: 

Honorary Representative 
P.O. Box 1733 

Istanbul, Galata 


Uganda: 

IRO Representative 

c/o Director of Refugees 
P.O. Box 584 

Kampala 


United Kingdom: 
31, Dunraven Street 
London W.1 


United States 

Room 330, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Venezuela: 
c/o American Embassy 
Caracas ° 
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LIST OF VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES ASSISTING 
IN IRO FIELD OPERATIONS 


(as of September 21, 1948) 


The following societies are working in some or all of 
these countries: 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND ITALY 


American Friends Service Committee 

American Joint Distribution Committee 

American National Committee for Aid to Homeless 
Armenians 

American Polish War Relief 

Boy Scouts International Bureau 

British Red Cross 

Church World Service 

Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad (including 
activities of a number of member organizations in 
this Council) 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 

International Rescue and Relief Committee 

International Social Service 

Italian Red Cross 

Jewish Agency for Palestine 

Jewish Committee for Relief Abroad 

Lutheran World Federation 

Mennonite Central Committee 

National Catholic Welfare Conference — War Relief 
Services 

Netherlands Red Cross 

Polish Red Cross 

Unitarian Service Committee 

United States Committee for the Care of European 
Children 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 

United Ukrainian American Relief Committee and 
Ukrainian Canadian Relief Fund 

Vaad Hatzala 

World Council of Churches 

World ORT Union 

World’s YMCA/YWCA 

World Student Relief 


FRANCE 


AuméOnerie protestante 

Caisse israélite de préts 

Centre de formation professionnelle 

Centre de reclassement professionnel 

Centre d’orientation sociale des étrangers 

Comité des ceuvres sociales de la résistance 

Comité international pour le placement des intellectuels 
réfugiés 

Comité inter-mouvements auprés des évacués 

Comité juif d’action sociale et de reconstruction 

Entr’aide francaise 

Entr’aide universitaire francaise 

Fédération des sociétés juives de France 

Fonds de démarrage économique 

International Rescue and Relief Committee 

Oeuvre de protection des enfants juifs 

Oeuvre de secours aux enfants 

Organisation-reconstruction-travail 

Secours catholique 

Service social d’aide aux émigrants 

Service social des jeunes 
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Service Quaker 
Union des étudiants juifs de France 
Unitarian Service Committee 


BELGIUM 


Aide aux israélites victimes de la guerre 

Comité des réfugiés venant de l’est 

Comité central israélite 

Comité d’aide aux israélites victimes de lois raciales 

Comité estonien 

Comité international pour le placement des intellectuals 
réfugiés ’ 

Croix rouge lettone 

Ecole artisanale et agricole du Bahad 

Front national autrichien 

Jewish Agency 

Organisation-reconstruction-travail 

Oeuvre de Notre-Dame de Sion 

Comité yougoslave 


NETHERLANDS 


Catholic Committee for Refugees 
International Quaker Bureau 
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Jewish Co-ordination Committee 
Organisation-reconstruction-travail 
Vereinigung Deutscher Staatenloser Antifaschisten 


PORTUGAL 


American Joint Distribution Committee 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Unitarian Service Committee 


SPAIN 


American Joint Distribution Committee (Barcelona) 
Representation in Spain of American Relief Organiza- 
tions (Madrid) 


CHINA 


American Joint Distribution Committee 
Mennonite Central Committee 
Co-ordinating Committee for Refugees 
Russian Emigrants Association 

Catholic Welfare Committee 
International Relief Committee 


XI. The Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization 1 
(Not yet established) 


A. ORIGIN 


When the Temporary Transport and Commu- 
nications Commission of the United Nations met 
in April and May 1946, it noted the existence of 
a great number of international conventions and 
agreements governing many subjects related to 
shipping. There were also several international 
organizations each dealing with some aspect of 
shipping. Other than the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council (UMCC), however, which had 
no administrative staff, and whose existence was 
provided for only until October 31, 1946, there 
was no standing inter-governmental organization 
in the shipping field. The Temporary Commission 
felt that a central maritime organization was re- 
quired to provide for exchange of information, to 
determine the need for revising existing agree- 
ments and conventions or for adopting new ones 
and to deal on behalf of shipping with other 
organizations in such related fields as telecommu- 
nication and aviation. The Commission also ex- 
pressed the hope that the life of the UMCC would 
be extended until the creation of a more permanent 
organization. The Temporary Commission there- 
fore recommended to the Economic and Social 
Council that the United Nations sponsor the estab- 
lishment of a world-wide inter-governmental ship- 
ping organization to deal with technical matters. 

On the basis of the Temporary Commission’s 
report, the Economic and Social Council, on June 
21, 1946, requested its permanent Transport and 
Communications Commission to examine the ques- 
tion of establishing such an organization and 
authorized the Secretary-General to seek the views 
of the UMCC. 

The UMCC prepared and, on October 30, 1946, 
at its second and final session, adopted a draft 
convention suggesting the scope and purpose of 
the proposed organization and recommended to its 
fourteen member governments the establishment 
of an inter-governmental maritime consultative 
organization. The UMCC was superseded by a 
Provisional Maritime Consultative Council to func- 
tion until the establishment of the permanent 
maritime organization. > 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion at its first session considered the draft Con- 


vention prepared by the UMCC and recommended 
to the Economic and Social Council the convening 
of a maritime conference. On the basis of this 
recommendation the Economic and Social Council 
requested the Secretary-General to convene a 
conference to consider the establishment of an 
inter-governmental maritime organization. The 
Secretary-General was asked to invite to the con- 
ference all Members of the United Nations and 
in addition Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Roumania, 
Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen. (The last 
country subsequently became a Member of the 
United Nations.) 

The United Nations Maritime Conference met 
in Geneva from February 19 to March 6, 1948. 
The Governments of the following States were rep- 
resented at the Conference by delegates: 


Argentina Egypt Pakistan 
Australia Finland Panama 
Belgium France Peru 

Brazil Greece Poland 

Canada India Portugal 

Chile Ireland Sweden 

China Italy Switzerland 
Colombia Lebanon Turkey 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands United Kingdom 
Denmark New Zealand United States 


Dominican Republic Norway 


The Governments of the following States were 


represented by observers: 


Cuba Iran 
Ecuador Union of South Africa 


The following international organizations were 

represented by observers: 
International Chamber of Commerce 
International Co-operative Alliance 
International Labour Organisation 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
International Law Association 
International Meteorological Organization 
International Telecommunication Union 
International Transport Workers’ Federation 
World Health Organization 


1For further information, see the Final Act and Related 
Documents of the United Nations Maritime Conference 
(United Nations Publications. Sales No.: 1948. VIII.2), 
and the following documents which were before the Con- 
ference: E/CONF.4/1 and 4. See also Bibliography of 
this Yearbook, Appendix III. 
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The Conference used as a basis for its discus 
sions the draft convention prepared by the United 
Maritime Consultative Council. On the basis of 
this draft, a Convention on the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) was 
drawn up by the Conference and opened for sig- 
nature and acceptance on March 6, 1948.? 

As provided by the Convention, Members of the 
United Nations and other States invited to the 
Conference may become Members of IMCO by 
becoming parties to the Convention. States other 
than these may become Members subject to the 
prior approval of their applications by two thirds 
of the States Members of IMCO. Territories or 
groups of territories may, under certain conditions, 
become Associate Members of the Organization. 

IMCO will come into being when 21 states, of 
which seven must each have a total tonnage of at 
least one million gross tons of shipping, have 
become patties to the Convention. As of Septem- 
ber 21, 1948, one acceptance of the Convention 
had ee received, that of Canada. 

To make the necessary preparations for the first 
session of the Assembly of IMCO, the Conference 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes and functions of IMCO are laid 
down in Parts I and II of the Convention. Briefly, 
the Organization is to: 

1. provide machinery for co-operation among govern- 
ments in the field of governmental regulation and 


Practices relating to technical matters, including those 
concerning safety at sea; 


2. encourage the removal of discriminatory action and 
of unnecessary restrictions by governments; 


3. consider matters concerning unfair restrictive prac- 
tices by shipping concerns; 


4. consider any matters concerning shipping that might 


C. ORGANIZATION 


As provided by its Convention, the Inter-Goy- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
will comprise an Assembly, a Council, a Mari- 
time Safety Committee and a Secretariat. 

The Assembly, which is to consist of representa- 
tives of all Members of the Organization, is to 
meet at least once every two years. Among its 
duties as the policy-making body of IMCO, the 
Assembly is to adopt the budget of the Organiza- 
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established a Preparatory Committee,? which wi 

cease to exist upon resolution of the first session 
of the Assembly of the Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. 

The Conference also prepared a draft agreement 
on the relationship between the United Nations 
and IMCO to establish the latter organization as a) 
specialized agency of the United Nations. The draft) 
agreement was discussed and slightly amended at 
a joint meeting of the United Nations Committee) 
on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies) 
and representatives of the Preparatory Committee 
of IMCO. q 

The Economic and Social Council during its} 
seventh session adopted a resolution on August 27, } 
1948, recommending to the General Assembly of #} 
the United Nations the adoption of the agree-) 
ment.+ 

Finally, the United Nations Maritime Confer- | 
ence recommended that the Conference on Safety 
of Life at Sea, held in London in April 1948, 
include in its final act provisions which would take 
into account the duties and functions accorded to | 
IMCO in the field of maritime safety. 


be referred to it by any organ or specialized agency of 
the United Nations; 

5. provide for the exchange of information among ~ 
governments on matters under consideration by the 
Organization. 

IMCO is also to provide for the drafting of con- 
ventions and agreements, and to recommend these 
to governments and to inter-governmental organi- — 
zations, and to convene such conferences as mag 3 
be necessary. 

The Organization is to function in a consultative — 
and advisory capacity. 


tion and elect the members of the Maritime Safety 
Committee and four of the members of the Coun- 


"The text of the Convention will be reproduced in 
a forthcoming volume of the Yearbook after the Organi- 
zation has come formally into existence. 
*The text of the resolution establishing the Prepara- — 
tory Committee of IMCO is reproduced on pp. 971-72. 
‘The agreement was subsequently approved by the 
General Assembly on November 18, 1948; to become 
effective it requires the approval of the IMCO Assembly. 
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I, and may establish, on recommendation of the 
ouncil, permanent subsidiary bodies. It will rec- 
mmend to Members the adoption of maritime 
fety regulations or of amendments to them. 
Each Member of the Organization will have one 
ate; Associate Members will not be entitled to 
ote. Decisions will be taken, as provided by the 
onvention, by majority vote, with certain excep- 
ons. For example, to assume the duties and re- 
murces of another organization will require a 
vo-thirds majority vote of the Assembly, and to 
mend the Convention will require a two-thirds 
ajority vote of the Assembly, including the con- 
ring votes of a majority of members of the 
ouncil. 

The Council is to consist of sixteen members, 
ght of which must represent countries having 
1 interest in providing international shipping 
rvices (six of these countries must have the 
fgest interest in these services), and eight of 
hich must represent countries having an interest 
| international seaborne trade (six of these coun- 
ies must have the largest interest in this field). 
will be the Council’s function to determine 
hich of the Members of IMCO have the largest 


interest in providing shipping services and which 
the largest interest in seaborne trade. The Council 
is to appoint, with the approval of the Assembly, 
the Secretary-General of the Organization. It is 
to perform, between sessions of the Assembly, all 
functions of the Organization except that of rec- 
ommending to Members the adoption of maritime 
safety regulations. 

The Maritime Safety Committee is to consist of 
fourteen members elected from among those 
Membets having an important interest in maritime 
safety, of which at least eight are to be the largest 
ship-owning nations. It is to consider such questions 
as the construction and equipment of vessels, 
the handling of dangerous cargoes and maritime 
safety procedures and requirements. The Com- 
mittee is to promote the co-ordination of activities 
in the fields of shipping, aviation, telecommunica- 
tion and meteorology as they relate to safety and 
rescue. 

The Secretariat is to consist of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral, a Secretary of the Maritime Safety Commit- 
tee and necessaty staff. Its duties are to include, 
inter alia, the provision of any information re- 
quired for the work of the other organs of IMCO. 


a 


D. PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF IMCO 


The Preparatory Committee established by the 
Inited Nations Maritime Conference held its first 
1eeting in Geneva on March 6, 1948. The Com- 
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MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


[EMBERS OF THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 


rgentina France Norway 

ustralia Greece Sweden 

elgium India United Kingdom 
anada Netherlands United States 


FFICERS OF THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 
hairman: 
CANADA 


xecutive Secretary: 
Branko Lukac (Director, Transport and Communica- 
tions Division, United Nations) 
HEADQUARTERS 
Pending the establishment of the permanent 
eadquarters of the Inter-Governmental Maritime 


mittee decided to appoint as its chairman the 
representative of Canada, subject to the approval 
of the Government of that country. 


Consultative Organization in London, as provided 
by Article 44 of the Convention, the provisional 
administrative address of the Preparatory Commit- 


tee is as follows: 
c/o Transport and Communications Division 
Department of Economic Affairs 
United Nations 
Lake Success, New York 


ANNEX II 


RESOLUTION ON ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 

PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE INTER- 

GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


The United Nations Maritime Conference convened 
on 19 February 1948 in Geneva by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations; 

Having agreed that an international organization to 
be known as the Inter-Governmentai Maritime Consulta- 
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tive Organization shall be established, and 

Having agreed upon a Convention for the Organiza- 
tion, 

Hereby resolves that a Preparatory Committee should 
be established, 

And resolves, further, that: 


1. The Preparatory Committee of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization shall consist 
of representatives of the following twelve States: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Greece, India, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, and 
United States of America. 


2. The functions of the Preparatory Committee shall 
be: 

(a) To convene the first session of the Assembly of 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion within three months from the date on which the 
Convention of the Organization comes into force; 


(6) To prepare and submit to the Governments 
represented at the United Nations Maritime Conference, 
and to any other Governments which have signed or 
accepted the Convention, at least six weeks before the 
first session of the Assembly of the Organization, the 
provisional agenda for that session and necessary docu- 
ments and recommendations relating thereto, including: 

(i) Proposals for the implementation of the func- 
tions of the Organization and a budget for the first 
two years of the Organization, 

(ii) Draft rules of procedure, 

(iii) Draft financial and staff regulations; 

(c) To suggest a scale of contributigns by members 
to the budget of the Organization; 

(d) To prepare a draft annex to the General Conven- 
tion on the Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized 
Agencies in accordance with Part B of the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on 21 November 1947 relating to this subject; 

(e) To enter into negotiations with the United 
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Nations with a view to the preparation of an agreement) 
as contemplated in Article 57 of the Charter of 
United Nations and in article 45 of the Convention, 
using as a basis the draft agreement approved by 
United Nations Maritime Conference. 


In carrying out the functions of this section due con 
sideration shall be given to the deliberations and deck 
sions of the United Nations Maritime Conference. 


3. The first meeting of the Preparatory Committee 
shall be held in Geneva immediately after the conclu- 
sion of this Conference. % 

4. The Preparatory Committee shall elect a Chair 
man and adopt its own rules of procedure. 


5. The expenses of the Preparatory Committee othef 
than those of the members of the Committee shall be mei 
from funds which Governments may advance to the 
Committee or from funds which may be loaned by the 
United Nations. The Preparatory Committee shall ex 
plore the feasibility of obtaining a loan from the United 
Nations and, if mutually acceptable, may enter into 
a loan agreement. The obligation under any such loan 
would be considered by the Governments represented at 
the Conference as a first claim for repayment by th 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


of advances of funds to the Preparatory Committee from 
Governments, such advances may be set off against the 
contributions of the Governments concerned to 
Organization. 


6. The Preparatory Committee may enter into agree- 
ment with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
concerning the possible provision of personnel and 
other secretarial services under mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements. 


7. The Preparatory Committee shall cease to exist upon 
resolution of the first session of the Assembly of the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization. 


{ 
1 


XII. The International Trade Organization (ITO)! 
(Not yet established) 


A. THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 


On February 18, 1946, the Economic and Social 
uncil of the United Nations, pursuant to a pro- 
sal submitted by the representative of the United 
tes, resolved (13(1I)) to convene an Interna- 
nal Conference on Trade and Employment.” The 
1 of the Conference would be to devise ways 
1 means for the expansion of the production, 
shange and consumption of goods. The Council, 
the same time, decided to establish a Prepara- 
y Committee, composed of one representative 
h of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
ina, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Leb- 
on, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
yrway, Union of South Africa, US.S.R., United 
ngdom and United States, to prepare for the 
isideration of the Conference an agenda and a 
ift convention for an international trade organi- 
ion. The Government of the U.S.S.R. subse- 
ently indicated that it was unable to participate 
the work of the Preparatory Committee because 
had not been possible to devote sufficient time 
the preliminary study of the important questions 
th which the Committee would have to deal. The 
naining eighteen nations accepted membership 
the Committee and designated representatives. 
The Preparatory Committee held a first series of 
etings in London between October 15 and 
yvermber 26, 1946. Before the Committee was 
‘Suggested Charter for an International Trade 
ganization”, published by the United States 


Government in September 1946. This “Suggested 
Charter” represented a further elaboration of 
“Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment”, made public by the United States 
Depattment of State on December 6, 1945. The 
“Proposals” were the outcome of financial and 
trade discussions between the United Kingdom and 
United States. Also before the Committee were a 
detailed Indian commentary on the United States 
proposals, a United Kingdom memorandum on 
employment policy, a draft charter for an inter- 
national trade organization submitted by Brazil 
and various other documents submitted by other 
delegations. Out of the consideration of these 
proposals and suggestions, there emerged a first 
draft Charter for the International Trade Organi- 
zation (ITO). 

Further work on this first draft Charter was 
carried out by a Drafting Committee established 
by the Preparatory Committee at its London ses- 
sion. The work of the Drafting Committee 
was teviewed and revised by the Preparatory 
Committee during its second session in Geneva 
between April 10 and August 22, 1947. 

The draft Charter finally adopted by the Pre- 
paratory Committee formed the basis for the work 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment (Havana Conference) which met at 
Havana from November 21, 1947, to March 24, 
1948. 


B. THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 


The Havana Conference was attended by repre- 
itatives of 56 Governments: 


ghanistan Canada 
gentina Ceylon 
stralia Chile 

stria China 
lgium Colombia 
livia Costa Rica 
wzil Cuba 


rma Czechoslovakia 


Ecuador 
Egypt 


‘Por further details, see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, pp. 821-24. See also reports of the 
Preparatory Committee (E/PC/T/33 and E/PC/T/186) 
and the Drafting Committee (E/PC/T/34), and the 
report of the Secretary-General on the Havana Confer- 
ence (E/807). In this Yearbook, see also pp. 522-23 
and Bibliography, Appendix III. 

, Cah Mas ie of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 

92-94. 


Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
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El Salvador Pakistan 

France Panama 

Greece Peru 

Guatemala Philippines 

Haiti Poland 

India Portugal 

Republic of Indonesia Southern Rhodesia 
Iran Sweden 

Iraq Switzerland 

Ireland Syria 

Italy Transjordan 

Lebanon (represented by the 
Liberia delegation of Iraq) 
Luxembourg Turkey 

Mexico Union of South Africa 
Netherlands United Kingdom 
New Zealand United States 
Nicaragua Uruguay 

Norway Venezuela 


Finland, Paraguay and the Allied Control 
Authorities for Japan sent observers to the Con- 
ference. Representatives from the following inter- 
and non-governmental organizations also attended 
the Conference: 

International Labour Organisation 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Monetary Fund 


C. PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES ; 


The Havana Charter consists of nine chapters, 
comprising 106 articles, and sixteen annexes.? The 
chapters deal respectively with: 


I. Purpose and Objectives 

II. Employment and Economic Activity 

III. Economic Development and Reconstruction 

IV. Commercial Policy 

V. Restrictive Business Practices 

VI. Inter-Governmental Commodity Agreements 
VII. The International Trade Organization 
VIII. Settlement of Differences 

IX. General’ Provisions 


The purpose and objectives of the proposed 
ITO are stated in Chapter I of the Havana Char- 
ter. They may be summarized as follows: 


International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
International Co-operative Alliance 
International Organization of Industrial Employers 
International Chamber of Commerce 

The Conference prepared a Charter for 
International Trade Organization (to be offici 
known as the Havana Charter) to be submitt 
to the Governments represented, authenticated 


24, 1948, by representatives of all but three 
(Argentina, Poland, Turkey) of the 56 partici 
pating Governments, and adopted six resolutions, 
The Government of Turkey signed the Final Act 
subsequently. j 


The resolutions adopted referred to: , 


(1) Establishment of an Interim Commission for 
the International Trade Organization (see below). 

(2) Relation of the International Trade Organization 
and the International Court of Justice; 

(3) Chairmanship of the Interim Co-ordinating Com. 
mittee for International Commodity Arrangements; : 
(A) Study of international employment situation; 

(5) Role of the United Nations in the fields d 
economic development and reconstruction; and 

(6) Expression of gratitude to Cohan Government 

and people as well as others, for their co-operation with 

the Havana Conference. 

. 

r 


A balanced and expanding world economy; 

Promotion of industrial and general economic develop: 
ment of economically under-developed countries; 

Access on equal terms by all countries to the markets 
products and productive facilities needed - for their de 
velopment; 

Reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers and 
elimination of discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce; 

Elimination of measures disruptive of world commerce 
productive employment or economic progress; 

Promotion of mutual understanding, consultation anc 
co-operation to facilitate the solution of problems re. 
lating to international trade in the fields of employment 
economic development, commercial policy, business prac 
tices and commodity policy. 


D. ORGANIZATION 


Article 73 of the Havana Charter provides that 
the proposed ITO shall consist of a Conference, 
composed of all ITO Members; an Executive 
Board, composed of eighteen members, eight of 
which are to represent nations or customs unions 


of chief economic importance, as determined by 
the Conference, having regard to their shares ip 
world trade and to the representation of the differ: 


°The text of the Charter will be reproduced in the 
Yearbook after the Organization has come into existence 


t types of economies or degrees of economic 
elopment found among ITO Members, and ten 
which are to be elected by the Conference; such 
mmissions as may be established by the Confer- 
ce; and a staff headed by a Director-General. 
In both the Conference and the Executive 
yard, voting will be on the principle of one vote 
member, and, except where otherwise provided 
the Charter, decisions will be made by simple 
ajority. 

The Havana Charter further provides (Article 
') that the powers and duties attributed to the 
ternational Trade Organization by the Charter 
d the final authority to determine the policies 
ITO shall be vested in the Conference, which, 
wever, may vote by a simple majority to assign 
the Executive Board any power or duty of ITO 
cept those specifically conferred or imposed 
on the Conference by the Charter. The Con- 
rence may also, by a two-thirds majority, decide 
waive, in exceptional circumstances, an obliga- 
mn imposed upon a Member by the Charter. It 
ay prepare or sponsor agreements concerning 
y matter within the scope of the Charter and, by 
two-thirds majority, may recommend acceptance 
such agreements. It may make recommenda- 
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tions to inter-governmental organizations on any 
subject within the scope of the Charter. The Con- 
ference is also to approve the budget of the Or- 
ganization and apportion the expenditures of the 
Organization among Members according to a scale 
of contributions to be fixed from time to time. 
It is to determine the seat of the Organization 
and establish such branch offices as it may consider 
desirable. 

The Executive Board, according to Article 81 
of the Charter, is to be responsible for the execu- 
tion of the policies of the Organization and is 
to exercise the powers and perform the duties 
assigned to it by the Conference. It is also to 
supervise the activities of the commissions and to 
take such action upon their recommendations as it 
may deem appropriate. The Board may also make 
recommendations to the Conference, or to inter- 
governmental organizations, on any subject within 
the scope of the Charter. 

The Conference is to meet in regular session 
once a year and in extraordinary session as may be 
necessary. The frequency of Executive Board meet- 
ings is to be agreed upon in the rules of procedure 
which the Board will adopt. 


E. ENTRY INTO FORCE OF THE HAVANA CHARTER 


The Havana Charter will enter into force 60 
ys after more than half the governments which 
ned the Final Act have deposited instruments 
acceptance with the Secretary-General of the 
lited Nations. This would require 28 ratifica- 
ns. If the Charter has not come into force in 
s manner by March 24, 1949, it will become 
ective 60 days after twenty governments have 


deposited instruments of acceptance. Should this 
second alternative fail to bring the Charter into 
force by September 30, 1949, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations will consult with those 
governments which have deposited instruments of 
acceptance to see whether and on what conditions 
they wish to bring ITO into being. 


F. INTERIM COMMISSION FOR ITO 


Pending the entry into force of the Havana 
arter and of ITO, 52 of the 56 governments 
e., all but Bolivia, Ireland, Portugal and Switzer- 
d) represented at the Havana Conference ap- 
ved a resolution establishing an Interim Com- 
ssion for the International Trade Organization 


composed of the 52 members which approved the 
resolution. 

The Interim Commission was given functions 
which may be summarized as follows: 


To convoke the first session of ITO after the Charter 
has entered into force; 
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To prepare the agenda of the first ITO session, includ- 
ing therein proposals concerning: a plan of work for 
the first year of the Organization, the budget, the site 
of ITO headquarters, relations with the United Nations, 
the specialized agencies and other inter- and non-govern- 
mental organizations; 

To publish the reports of the main committees of the 
Havana Conference; 

To consult with the International Court of Justice 
concerning procedural matters arising out of the fact 
that, under the Havana Charter, ITO may request ad- 
visory opinions from the Court; 

To prepare for the first session of ITO a report 
on the entire field of industrial and general economic 
development and postwar reconstruction, with particular 
reference to the role of the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies and other organizations; 

To consult with the Government of Switzerland con- 
cerning certain problems facing the Swiss economy in 
connection with the provisions of the Havana Charter.‘ 


The Interim Commission held its first meeting 
in Havana on March 20, 1948, and Max Suetens 
(Belgium) was chosen as Chairman. The Com- 
mission then elected an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of eighteen members, namely, Australia, 
Benelux (Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, as 
a Customs Union, represented as one member), 
Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, El Salvador, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Philippines, United Kingdom 
and United States. L. Dana Wilgress (Canada) was 
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elected Chairman by the Executive Committee @ 
the Committee’s first meeting in Havana on Marc 
24, 1948. Geneva was chosen as the seat of 
Executive Committee. The Executive Committ 
was entrusted with carrying out the tasks assigne 
to the Interim Commission. 

The Executive Committee held its second mee 
ing at Geneva from August 25 to September 15 
1948, and considered a number of procedural ane 
organizational matters relating to such items as th 
relationship of ITO, when established, with othe 
specialized agencies and the expenses incurr 
during the meetings of the Preparatory Committee 
The Executive Committee decided that it woul« 
not meet again until the time when twenty coun) 
tries had accepted the Havana Charter, or of 
September 30, 1949, whichever was earlier. 

A working group, established during the secone 
session of the Executive Committee to conside: 
how best to proceed with examining the case o: 
Switzerland, was unable to effect arrangement: 
which were acceptable to the Swiss Government 
The Executive Committee decided that, while the 
way should remain open for future consultations 
the plan for nominating expert advisers to study 
the problem of the Swiss economy should be 
abandoned until the third session of the Executive 
Committee. 


General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


The second session of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee in Geneva® in fact undertook two entirely 
separate functions. In addition to completing the 
draft Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, it also sponsored the negotiations for the 
reduction of tariffs and the discussions which led 
to the formulation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). It was considered 
that this would promote the objectives of the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization. This part 
of its work began on April 10, 1947, in Geneva, 
and concluded on October 30, 1947, when the 
Final Act of GATT was signed. 

Although the tariff negotiations were sponsored 
by the Preparatory Committee, and although the 
results of the negotiations, incorporated in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, were 
closely related to one of the main objectives of the 
Havana Charter and the International Trade Or- 
ganization, the countries concerned in the negotia- 
tions maintained an entirely independent status. 


During the negotiations and in the later stages a: 
Contracting Parties to the General Agreement or 
Tariffs and Trade, the countries concerned took 
part neither as an operating unit of the United 
Nations nor as an independent organization. As 
Contracting Parties they are a group of important 
trading countries bound by an Agreement nego 
tiated among themselves, meeting from time tc 


“The consultations with Switzerland concern the pos. 
sible effect of the Charter on the trading position ot 
that country. Switzerland does not suffer today from 
balance of payments difficulties, but exports a great dea 
to countries that do experience such difficulties. The 
Charter would allow these latter countries to restric 
their imports temporarily to safeguard their precarious 
balances of payments. This in turn might lead to ¢ 
decline in Swiss exports, with the result that Switzerland 
might be threatened with unemployment. The probler 
was briefly examined at the Havana Conference but it 
was not possible to study all aspects of the matter ir 
sufficient detail and to find a solution. It was therefore 
decided to authorize the Interim Commission to take 
up the Swiss case and to submit recommendations thereor 
to the first ITO Conference. 

"See p. 973. 


‘time to settle matters arising out of the Agreement 
‘calling for common action. 

' The countries participating in these successful 
‘Negotiations were, first, certain members of the 
Preparatory Committee itself, namely Australia, 
‘Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union 
‘of South Africa, United Kingdom and United 
States; and, second, certain states participating in 
‘the negotiations because of their close economic 
connection with certain members of the Prepara- 
tory Committee, namely, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia and Syria (Benelux and Syria- 
_Lebanon each participated as a Customs Union). 
| A total of 123 bilateral sets of negotiations were 
completed among the above-mentioned countries, 
and the. results were incorporated into the Sched- 
ules of GATT. The negotiated tariff reductions 
and concessions cover some 45,000 items, affecting 
two thirds of the import trade of the participating 
countries, and about half of the over-all world 
imports, representing a total value in excess of 
$US10,000,000,000 (based on 1938 prices). 

GATT is, in effect, a framework to protect the 
tariff concessions. However, it goes further in 
that it contains a very comprehensive set of gen- 
eral rules for regulating normal commercial re- 
lations between the parties to GATT. Out of the 
35 articles of GATT, these rules take up 21 
articles. They are similar in outline to the set 
‘of rules on commercial policy later incorporated in 
the Havana Charter. GATT is not a charter but a 
multilateral trade agreement. It is an arrange- 
ment which is intended to provide a binding struc- 
ture for the Geneva tariff negotiations, and to 
provide a basis for extending further tariff reduc- 
tions all over the world. 

Although the negotiations were bilateral in form, 
GATT is multilateral in character, since a con- 
cession granted by country A to country B in 
connection with a given item becomes automatic- 
ally available to all other countries that are parties 
to GATT, in accordance with the most-favored- 
nation principle. 

At the end of the Geneva negotiations, on 
October 30, 1947, the 23 participating countries 
signed a Final Act which simply authenticated 
the text of GATT. 

In order to bring GATT into effect, each par- 
ticipating country was invited to sign a Protocol 
of Provisional Application. This Protocol states 
that each signatory country will bring into effect 
the Schedules of Tariff Concessions’ and Part III 
of GATT, and will apply Part II of GATT to the 
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fullest extent not inconsistent with existing legis- 
lation. (Part Il of GATT deals largely with com- 
mercial policy rules.) The countries which signed 
the Protocol of Provisional Agreement and are 
thus applying GATT provisionally are known as 
the Contracting Parties. Of the 23 countries par- 
ticipating in the tariff negotiations all except one, 
namely Chile, had signed the Protocol of Pro- 
visional Application by the closing date of June 
30, 1948. An extension of time was granted to 
Chile at the second session of the Contracting 
Parties. GATT will enter into definite force when 
governments whose external trade totals 85 per 
cent of the total trade of the 23 countries have 
accepted GATT. 

The Contracting Parties held their first session 
in Havana from February 28, 1948, to March 24, 
1948. The session was mainly concerned with the 
question of the replacement of certain parts of 
GATT by the relevant parts of the Havana Charter 
when the latter comes into force. At the end of 
the first session, four protocols were signed. 

The second session of the Contracting Parties 
was held in Geneva from August 16 to September 
14, 1948. Two protocols were signed bringing 
into effect certain changes in the articles of GATT. 
The most important change was the inclusion 
of the provisions worked out at Havana covering 
the use by under-developed or war-damaged coun- 
tries of protective measures such as import quotas 
to help economic development and reconstruction 
of particular industries or branches of agriculture. 
A Protocol of Rectifications corrected detailed 
errors in GATT Tariff Schedules. An additional 
protocol allowed Chile up to February 17, 1949, 
to apply GATT. 

The Contracting Parties agreed to hold a further 
series of tariff negotiations, with a view to enabling 
additional governments to accede to GATT. A 
detailed time schedule was adopted, with the final 
stage of multilateral negotiations set to open at 
Geneva on April 11, 1949. In conjunction with 
the original 23 Governments, the following Gov- 
ernments were to participate: Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Sweden and Uruguay. 

Requests were received from several Contracting 
Parties for release or waiver of obligations under 
GATT for reasons related to their particular eco- 
nomic problems. Decisions affecting items which 
had been negotiated in 1947 were made in respect 
of the Tariff Schedules relating to Ceylon and 
Pakistan in view of current economic difficulties. 
Permission was given to Brazil to increase certain 
import duties in view of the fact that Brazil was 
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applying lower duties than those provided in 
GATT over a broad range of items and would in 
addition negotiate definite compensating con- 
cessions. Permission was also given to the United 
States to accord preferential treatment to the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

An important case involving restriction of im- 
ports of textiles by the Cuban Government was 
referred to the Contracting Parties by the United 
States. This was resolved through an undertaking 
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MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERIM COMMISSION 


Afghanistan Egypt Nicaragua 

Argentina El Salvador Norway 

Australia France Pakistan 

Austria Greece Panama 

Belgium Guatemala Peru 

Brazil Haiti Philippines 

Burma India Poland 

Canada Republic of Southern Rhodesia 

Ceylon Indonesia Sweden 

Chile Iran Syria 

China Iraq Transjordan 

Colombia Italy Turkey 

Costa Rica Lebanon Union of 

Cuba Liberia South Africa 

Czechoslovakia Luxembourg United Kingdom 

Denmark Mexico United States 

Dominican Republic Netherlands Uruguay 

Ecuador New Zealand Venezuela 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Australia Czechoslovakia Italy 

Benelux Egypt Mexico 

Brazil El Salvador Norway 

Canada France Philippines 

China Greece United Kingdom 

Colombia India United States 
OFFICERS OF THE INTERIM COMMISSION 

Chairman: 


Max Suetens (Belgium) 
Executive Secretary: 
Eric Wyndham White (United Kingdom) 


OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman: 
L. D. Wilgress (Canada) 
Vice-Chairmen: 
Ramon Beteta (Mexico) 
Sir Raghavan Pillai (India) 
André Philip (France) 


HEADQUARTERS 


Address: Interim Commission for the International Trade 
Organization 
Palais des Nations 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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by the Government of Cuba to relieve the im: 
mediate difficulties affecting imports of textiles 
and to negotiate for a solution in accordance with 
normal commercial principles and through meas- 
ures which will not restrict trade. In response 
to a request made to the Contracting Parties by 
Cuba, the United States Government undertook 
to renegotiate with Cuba certain tariff concessions, 
which had been granted by Cuba under GATT. 
in return for adequate compensation. 


ANNEX II 


RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING AN INTERIM 
COMMISSION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ORGANIZATION 


The United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, 


Having prepared the Havana Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization (hereinafter referred to as 
“the Charter” and “the Organization” respectively) , 


Considering that pending the establishment of the 
Organization certain interim functions should be per- 
formed, 


Hereby resolves to establish an Interim Commission 
for the International Trade Organization (hereinafter 
called “the Commission”) consisting of the governments 
the representatives of which have approved this resolution 
and which are entitled to original membership of the 
Organization under Article 71 of the Charter. The terms 
of reference and structure of the Commission are set 
out in the Annex to this resolution which forms an 
integral part thereof. 


The following delegations approved the resolution 
establishing the Interim Commission: 


Afghanistan Egypt Nicaragua 
Argentina El Salvador Norway 
Australia France Pakistan 

Austria Greece Panama 

Belgium Guatemala Peru 

Brazil Haiti Philippines 
Burma India Poland 

Canada Republic of Southern Rhodesiz 
Ceylon Indonesia Sweden 

Chile Tran Syria 

China Iraq Transjordan 
Colombia Italy Turkey 

Costa Rica Lebanon South Africa 
Cuba Liberia United Kingdom 
Czechoslovakia Luxembourg United States 
Denmark Mexico Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Netherlands Venezuela 


Ecuador New Zealand 
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1. The Commission shall elect an Executive Com- 
mittee of eighteen members to exercise any or all of 
its functions as the Commission may determine on 
electing the Committee. 

2. The Commission shall have the following functions: 

(a) to convoke the first regular session of the Con- 


(b) 


(¢) 


(4) 


(f) 


(g) 
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ference of the Organization (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Conference”) not less than four months 
and, as far as practicable, not more than six 
months after the receipt of the last acceptance 
needed to bring the Charter into force; 

to submit the provisional agenda for the first 
regular session of the Conference, together with 
documents and recommendations relating to all 
matters upon this agenda, including: 

(i) proposals as to the programme and budget 

for the first year of the Organization; 


(ii) studies regarding selection of headquarters 
of the Organization; 
(iii) draft financial and staff regulations. 


to prepare, in consultation with the United 
Nations, a draft agreement of relationship as con- 
templated in paragraph 1 of Article 86 of the 
Charter for consideration by the first regular 
session of the Conference; 

to prepare, in consultation with inter-govern- 
mental organizations other than the United 
Nations, for presentation to the first regular 
session of the Conference, documents and recom- 
mendations regarding the implementation of the 
provisions of paragraphs 1 and 3 of Article 87 
of the Charter; 

to prepare, in consultation with non-governmental 
organizations, for presentation to the first regular 
session of the Conference recommendations re- 
garding the implementation of the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of Article 87 of the Charter; 

to prepare, with a view to recommendation by 
the Economic and Social Council to the first 
regular session of the Conference, the Annex 
referred to in paragraph 3 of Article 90 of the 
Charter [regarding the General Agreement on 
Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized 
Agencies]; 

to carry out the functions and responsibilities 
referred to in the following documents of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment: 

1. Paragraph 2 of the Final Act of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
(to which the present resolution is annexed). 

2. The Resolution of the Conference regard- 
ing the relation of the International Trade Or- 
ganization and the International Court of Justice 
(annexed to the Final Act). 

3. The Resolution of the Conference relating to 
Economic Development and _ Reconstruction 
(annexed to the Final Act). 

4, The Report of Sub-Committee G of the 
Third Committee on the Proposal made by the 
Delegation of Switzerland (E/CONF.2/C.3/78) 
together with the sections relating to that matter 
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in the Report of the Third Committee 
(E/CONF.2/70). 

to enter into consultations with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations regarding the 
expenses incurred by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment and by that Conference 
and, in the light of such consultations, to present 
a report to the first regular session of the Con- 
ference; 

(7) generally to perform such other functions as may 
be ancillary and necessary to the effective carrying 
out of the provisions of this annex. 

3. The Commission shall elect an Executive Secretary 
who shall be its chief administrative officer. The Execu- 
tive Secretary shall appoint the staff of the Commission 
observing, as far as possible, the principles of paragraph 
2 of Article 85 of the Charter and using, as he considers 
desirable, such assistance as may be extended to him by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The 
Executive Secretary shall also perform such other func- 
tions and duties as the Commission may determine. 

4, The Commission shall approve the budget estimates 
for the operation of the Commission. The Executive 
Secretary shall prepare the draft of such estimates. The 
expenses of the Commission shall be met from funds 
provided by the United Nations and for this purpose 
the Commission shall make the necessary arrangements 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations for the 
advance of such funds and for their reimbursement. 
Should these funds be insufficient, the Commission may 
accept advances from Governments. Such advances from 
Governments may be set off against the contributions of 
the Governments concerned to the Organization. 

5. Arrangements may be made with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations regarding the provision 
of such personnel as may be required to catty on the 
work of the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements. 

6. The Executive Committee shall hold its first 
meeting in Havana immediately after its establishment. 
Its subsequent meetings shall be held in Geneva unless 
it decides otherwise. 

7. The Executive Committee shall submit a report 
of the activities of the Commission to the first regular 
session of the Conference. ~ 

8. The benefit of the privileges and immunities pro- 
vided in the Convention on Privileges and Immunities 
of the Specialized Agencies adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations shall, as far as possible, 
be extended to and in connection with the Commission. 

9. The Commission shall cease to exist upon the 
appointment of the Director-General of the Organization, 
at which time the property and records of the Commis- 
sion shall be transferred to the Organization. 


(A) 


XIII. The World Meteorological Organization 
(Not yet established) 


A. THE INTERNATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


International co-operation in the field of meteor- 
ology was first established by an international con- 
ference held in Brussels in 1853 primarily for the 
purpose of dealing with the weather and climate 
of the oceans. In 1872, an unofficial Conference 
of Directors of Meteorological Institutes was held 
at Leipzig, followed by an official International 
Meteorological Congress in Vienna in 1873. This 
Congress established a permanent International 
Meteorological Committee to prepare a scheme 
of organization for an international meteorological 
agency. This scheme, prepared by a Committee 
meeting held at Utrecht in 1878, provided for the 
establishment of an International Meteorological 
Organization (IMO) to study the atmosphere as 
a unit and to secure, through international co- 
operation, uniformity and accuracy in meteorologi- 
cal observations and calculations. IMO therefore 
considers the year 1878 as the year of its coming 
into being. 

The Members of IMO since 1878 have been 
the directors (101 as of September 1948) of 
independent official meteorological services of va- 
rious states and territories. The structure of the 
Organization comprises the Conference of Direc- 
tors, meeting at least every six years; the Inter- 
national Meteorological Committee, meeting at 
least every three years; the Secretariat, the work of 
which is directed by an Executive Council; and 
various technical and regional commissions. 

The first Conference of Directors of the Organi- 
zation met in Rome in 1879. Including the pre- 
liminary Conferences of 1872 and 1873, twelve 
Conferences of Directors have been held up to 
September 1948. The Organization is governed by 
Statutes adopted in Paris in 1919 by the Confer- 
ence of Directors, and revised in Utrecht in 1923, 
Copenhagen in 1929, Locarno in 1931, Warsaw 
in 1935, Paris in 1946 and Washington in 1947. 

To strengthen the position of the meteorological 
services with the governments of their respective 
countries as well as the authority of IMO in its 
relations with other international organizations, 
IMO decided in 1939 to transform itself into an 
inter-governmental organization, to be known as 


the World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
whose Members would consist of states and terri 
tories with independent meteorological service 
rather than, as in the case of IMO, the director 
of such services. 


The Twelfth Conference of Directors 0 
the International Meteorological 
Organization 


The twelfth Conference of Directors, meeting iv 
Washington, D. C., from September 22 to Octobe 
11, 1947, drew up and adopted a Convention creat 
ing the World Meteorological Organization.” 


STEPS TO ESTABLISH THE WORLD METEOROLOG 
ICAL ORGANIZATION 


The Conference decided that states representec 
at the Conference? or Members of the Unitec 
Nations could become Members of WMO by 
acceding to or ratifying the Convention; territorie 
listed in Annex II to the Conyention* could be 
come Members by accession or ratification on thei 
behalf by the states respectively responsible fo 
their international relations; and Trust Territorie 
administered by the United Nations could become 
Members upon application of the Convention t 
such Territories by the United Nations. Othe 
states and territories, the Conference decided, coul 
become Members upon the prior approval of tw 
thirds of the States Members of the WMO. 

The Conference further decided on the ques 
tion of voting in WMO. In IMO, each member 
whether the director of a meteorological service o 
a state or of a territory, has one vote on any 
question. In the Congress of the proposed WMO 
however, only Members which are States will b 


"For further information, see International Meteor 
ological Organization’s final report of the Conference o 
Directors, 1947. See also Bibliography of this Yearbook 
Appendix III. 

*The text of the Convention of the World Meteor 
ological Organization will be reproduced in the Yearboo! 
after the Organization has formally come into existence 

°These states are listed on p. 983. 

“These territories are listed on p. 983. 


entitled to vote on certain categories of questions, 
such as amendments to the Convention, member- 
ship in the Organization or relations with the 
United Nations. 

To comply with the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations barring Franco 
Spain from membership in any organization 
brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions,” the Conference resolved to exclude Spain 
from becoming a patty to the Convention of 
WMO until the General Assembly resolution 
should be abrogated or cease to be applicable. 
Likewise, the Director of the Spanish Meteor- 
ological Service, by decision of the Conference, 
may not exercise the rights of membership in the 
Conference of Directors of IMO. 

As provided in the Convention, WMO will 
come into being 30 days after the deposit with the 
Government of the United States of the thirtieth 
instrument of ratification of or accession to the 
Convention. The Conference directed the Presi- 
dent of the International Meteorological Commit- 
tee of IMO to convene the first session of the 
Congress of WMO as soon as practicable after 
that date. It decided that an extraordinary session 
of the Conference of Directors of IMO would be 
held concurrently with the Congress, in order to 
dissolve IMO and ensure the transfer of its func- 
tions and assets to WMO. The Executive Commit- 
tee of IMO was directed to prepare the necessary 
documentation, including a draft agreement with 
the United Nations, for circulation to the Members 
of WMO at least six months prior to the first 
Congress of the new Organization. 

In order to ensure the continuity of international 
collaboration by the various meteorological serv- 
ices, the Conference resolved that IMO would 
continue to function until the formal establish- 
ment of WMO. 


TECHNICAL QUESTIONS 


The twelfth Conference also dealt with a large 
number of technical questions, basing its work on 
405 resolutions adopted by its technical commis- 
sions, which met in Toronto in August and Sep- 
tember 1947. It made recommendations: for the 
international comparison of meteorological instru- 
ments; for the standardization of methods of 
meteorological surface and upper air observations 
and measurements and for the graphical representa- 
tion, computation and publication of the results of 
the observations; for the international exchange of 
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meteorological documents and concerning the 
system of their universal decimal classification. 

The Conference approved definitions and nu- 
merical values of physical constants and functions 
used in meteorology. It adopted for introduction 
on January 1, 1949, a universal code for the trans- 
mission of meteorological surface reports and 
codes for reports from and to aircraft and ships, 
for technical information and forecasts, and for 
monthly climatic messages. It improved the sys- 
tem of international weather broadcasts and es- 
pecially that for exchange of meteorological in- 
formation between continents. 

The Conference stressed particularly the need 
for increased collaboration of IMO with the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). 
It provided that the IMO General Regulations for 
the Provision of Meteorological Service for Inter- 
national Aeronautics should be uniform with the 
ICAO International Standards and Practices in 
Meteorology. (The latter were based to a large 
extent on general regulations adopted by the 
International Meteorological Committee of IMO 
in Berlin in 1939.) The Conference recommended 
the establishment by interested meteorological 
services of stationary meteorological ships in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, such as were established un- 
der the sponsorship of ICAO in the North Atlantic, 
to promote safety in the air for international air 
lines travelling that route. To meet the most im- 
mediate needs of aeronautical meteorology, as 
specified by ICAO, the Conference recommended 
the preparation by various meteorological services 
of climatological statistics for all international air- 
ports. 

The Conference recommended closer collabora- 
tion with the International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) to facilitate the collection of 
weather observations from the oceans, to represent 
IMO in regard to frequency requirements for 
maritime purposes, to assist in making telecom- 
munication arrangements for transmitting weather 
information and storm warnings to ships at sea 
and generally to further meteorological interests in 
the field of telecommunication. 

Among other resolutions on technical questions 
adopted by the Conference were recommendations 
for special studies relating to such subjects as 
river and flood forecasting, frost warning and 
protection, tropical cyclones, sandstorms, soil 
moisture, soil formation, erosion and conservation, 
and the types of crops and domestic animals which 
exist under specific weather conditions. 


"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
129-30. 
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B. PURPOSE OF THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


As stated in Article 2 of the Convention of 
WMO, the purposes of the Organization will be as 
follows: 


“(a) To facilitate worldwide cooperation in the 
establishment of networks of stations for the making of 
meteorological observations or other geophysical observa- 
tions related to meteorology and to promote the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of meteorological centers 
charged with the provision of meteorological services; 

“(b) To promote the establishment and maintenance 
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of systems for the rapid exchange of weather information;, 

“(c) To promote standardization of meteorological 
observations and to ensure the uniform publication of 
observations and statistics; 

“(d) To further the application of meteorology to’ 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other human activi- 
ties; and 

“(e) to encourage research and training in meteor- 
ology and to assist in coordinating the international 
aspects of such research and training.” 


C. ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


As provided by the Convention, WMO is to 
consist of a World Meteorological Congress, an 
Executive Committee, regional meteorological asso- 
ciations and technical commissions set up by the 
Congress and a permanent secretariat under the 
direction of a Secretary-General. The Organiza- 
tion is to be headed by a President and two Vice- 
Presidents, who will be the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Congress and the Executive 
Committee. 

The Congress, in which all Members may be 
represented, is to meet at least once every four 
years. Each Member is to designate as its principal 
delegate to the Congress the director of its meteor- 
ological service. The Congress.is to be the policy- 
making body of the Organization. It is to adopt 
technical regulations covering meteorological 
practices and procedures and to determine the 
general policies for the fulfilment of the Organi- 
zation’s purposes. Decisions of the Congress are 
to be taken by a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast, except that in the election of officers of the 
Organization, a simple majority is required, 

The Executive Committee is to be composed of 
the presidents of regional associations and an equal 
number of directors of the meteorological services 
of Members in addition to the President and 
Vice-Presidents of WMO. It will meet at least 
once a year. As the executive body of the Organi- 
zation, the Committee will supervise the carrying 
out of Congress resolutions. It will, among other 
duties, make studies and recommendations and pro- 
vide Members with technical information, counsel 
and assistance in the field of meteorology. 


The regional meteorological associations, to be 
established by the Congress, will be composed of 
Members of WMO whose networks lie in or extend 
into the respective regions. The geographical 
limits of the various regions are to be defined by 
the Congress. Six Regional Commissions now 
operate under the International Meteorological 
Organization: for Europe, for Asia, for Africa, for 
North and Central America, for South America 
and for the Southwest Pacific. 

Various technical commissions, to be established 
by the Congress, will be composed of experts. The 
following Technical Commissions now operate 
under IMO: 

Aerological Commission (CAé) 

Commission for Agricultural Meteorology 

(CAgM) 
Commission for Bibliography and Publications 
(CBP) 

Climatological Commission (CCl) 

Hydrological Commission (CHy) 

Commission for Instruments and Methods of 

Observation (CIMO) 
Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology 
(CMAé) 

Commission for Maritime Meteorology (CMM) 

Commission for Polar Meteorology (CPM) 

Commission for Radio-Electric Meteorology 

(CREM) 
Commission for Synoptic Weather Information 
(CSWI1) 
The Commissions for Polar Meteorology and Ra- 
dio-Electric Meteorology were established by the 
twelfth Conference of Directors. 
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MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


 SIGNATORIES OF THE CONVENTION OF WMO 


. Argentina Ecuador Pakistan 
- Australia Egypt Paraguay 
Belgium (including Finland Philippines 
the Belgian France Poland 
Congo) Greece Portugal 
Brazil Guatemala Siam 
Burma Hungary Sweden 
’ Canada Iceland Switzerland 
Chile India Turkey 
_ China Ireland Union of South 
Colombia Italy Africa 
Cuba Mexico United Kingdom 
_ Czechoslovakia Netherlands United States 
Denmark. New Zealand Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Norway Yugoslavia 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL METEOR- 
OLOGICAL COMMITTEE OF IMO 


Sir Nelson K. Johnson (United Kingdom) (President) 
S. K. Banerji (India) 

General D. A. G. Barba (Italy ) 

M. A. F. Barnett (New Zealand ) 

H. P. Berlage (Netherlands Indies ) 

H. Amorim Ferreira (Portugal) 

A. G. Galmarini (Argentina) 

A. Gregor (Czechoslovakia) 

Th. Hesselberg (Norway) (Vice-President) 
J. Keranen (Finland) 

J. Lee (China) 

J. Lugeon (Switzerland) 

H. Petersen (Denmark) 

F. W. Reichelderfer (United States) (Vice-President) 
N. P. Sellick (Rhodesia ) 

VY. Shuleykin (U.S.S.R.) 

G. Slettenmark (Sweden) 

F. X. R. de Souza (Brazil) 

A. Thomson (Canada) 

A. van den Broeck (Belgium ) 

A. Viaut (France) (Vice-President) 

N. van der Elst (Belgian Congo) 

H. N. Warren (Australia) 

(2 vacancies ) 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF IMO 


Sir Nelson K. Johnson (President) 
S. K. Banerji 
A. G. Galmarini 
Th. Hesselberg 
F. W. Reichelderfer 
N. P. Sellick 
V. Shuleykin 
A. Thomson | 
A. Viaut 
H. N. Warren 


OFFICERS OF IMO 


President: 
Sir Nelson K. Johnson (United Kingdom) 
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Vice-Presidents: 
F. W. Reichelderfer (United States) 
Th. Hesselberg (Norway) 
A. Viaut (France) 
Chief of Secretariat: 
G. Swoboda (Czechoslovakia) 


HEADQUARTERS OF IMO 


Address: Secretariat de l’Organisation Météorologique 
Internationale 
Rue Etraz 5 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
Telephone: 36338 
Cable Address: IMO LAUSANNE 


ANNEX II 


STATES AND TERRITORIES REPRESENTED AT 

THE TWELFTH CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS 

OF THE INTERNATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


STATES REPRESENTED 


Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Burma 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Ireland 


Italy 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Siam : 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Union of South 
Africa 
U.S.S.R. 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


TERRITORIES OR GROUPS OF TERRITORIES 


These territories maintain their own meteorological 
services and the States responsible for their international 
relations were represented at the Conference. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Belgian Congo 

Bermuda 

British East Africa 
British Guiana 

British West Africa 
Cameroons 

Cape Verde Islands 
Ceylon 

Curacao 

French Equatorial Africa 
French Oceanic Colonies 
French Somaliland 
French Togoland 

French West Africa 
Hong Kong 


Indo-China 

Jamaica 

Madagascar 

Malaya 

Mauritius 

Morocco (not including 
the Spanish Zone) 

Netherlands Indies 

New Caledonia 

Palestine 

Portuguese East Africa 

Portuguese West Africa 

Rhodesia 

Surinam 

Tunisia 
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I. Charter of the United Nations 
and Statute of the International Court of Justice’ 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
DETERMINED 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
wart, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sofrow to mankind, and 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small, and 


to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 
to practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the in- 
stitution of methods, that armed force shall not be 
used, save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 


Accordingly, our respective Governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, 
who have exhibited their full powers found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the 
United Nations and do hereby establish an international 
organization to be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 


PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 
Article 1 


The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and 
to that end: to take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes 
of situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving 
international problems of an economic, social, cultural, 
or humanitarian character, and in promoting and encour- 


aging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these common ends, 


Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the 
Purposes stated in Article 1, shall act in accordance with 
the following Principles. 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the 
rights and benefits resulting from membership, shall 
fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international dis- 
putes by peaceful means in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any state, or 
in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of 
the United Nations. 

5. Ali Members shall give the United Nations every 
assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the 
present Charter, and shall refrain from giving assistance 
to any state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are 
not Members of the United Nations act in accordance with 
these Principles so fat as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present Charter; but this 
principle shall not prejudice the application of enforce- 
ment measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER II 


MEMBERSHIP 
Article 3 


The original Members of the United Nations shall be 
the states which, having participated in the United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organization at San 


1This text is reproduced verbatim from Facsimile of 
the Charter of the United Nations, Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and Interim Arrangements. In 
five languages. Signed at the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization, San Francisco, California, 
June 26, 1945. [Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1945.] 
(Department of State, Pub. 2368, Conference Series 76.) 
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Francisco, or having previously signed the Declaration 
by United Nations of January 1, 1942, sign the present 
Charter and ratify it in accordance with Article 110. 


Article 4 


1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
“other peace-loving states which accept the obligations 
contained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of 
the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in 
the United Nations will be effected by a decision of the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

Article 5 


A Member of the United Nations against which pre- 
ventive or enforcement action has been taken by the 
Security Council may be suspended from the exercise of 
the rights and privileges of membership by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. The exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 


A Member of the United Nations which has persist- 
ently violated the Principles contained in the present 
Charter may be expelled from the Organization by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 


CHAPTER III 


ORGANS 
Article 7 


1. There are established as the principal organs of 
the United Nations: a General Assembly, a Security 
Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship 
Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Secre- 
tariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary 
may be established in accordance with the present 
Charter. 

Article 8 


The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the 
eligibility of men and women to participate in any 
capacity and under conditions of equality in its principal 
and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Composition 
Article 9 


1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the 
Members of the United Nations. 

2. Each Member shall have not more than five repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 10 


The General Assembly may discuss any questions or 
any matters within the scope of the present Charter or 
relating to the powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present’ Charter, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make tecommendations to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or to the Security Council or 
to both on any such questions or matters. 
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1. The General Assembly may consider the general 
principles of cooperation in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, including the principles gov- 
erning disarmament and the regulation of armaments, — 
and may make recommendations with regard to such — 
principles to the Members or to the Security Council or - 
to both. ; 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions ~ 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and 
security brought before it by any Member of the United 
Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a state which 
is not a Member of the United Nations in accordance 
with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, except as provided in 
Article 12, may make recommendations with regard to 
any such questions to the state or states concerned or to 
the Security Council or to both. Any such question on 
which action is necessary shall be referred to the Security 
Council by the General Assembly either before or after 
discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of 
the Security Council to situations which are likely to 
endanger international peace and security. 

4, The powers of the General Assembly set forth in 
this Article shall not limit the general scope of Article 
10. 


Article 11 
- 


Article 12 


1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect 
of any dispute or situation the functions assigned to it 
in the present Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendation with regard to that dispute or 
situation unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the 
Security Council, shall notify the General Assembly at 
each session of any matters relative to the maintenance 
of international peace and security which are being dealt 
with by the Security Council and shall similarly notify 
the General Assembly, or the Members of the United 
Nations if the General Assembly is not in session, im- 
mediately the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters. 


Article 13 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of: 

a. promoting international cooperation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codification; 

b. promoting international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational, and health 
fields, and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers 
of the General Assembly with respect to matters men- 
tioned in paragraph 1(b) above are set forth in Chap- 
ters IX and X. 


Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General 
Assembly may recommend measures for the peaceful ad- 
justment of any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations, including situations resulting 
from a violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations. 


Article 15 


_ 1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
annual and special reports from the Security Council; 
these reports shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided upon or taken to 
‘Maintain international peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
‘teports from the other organs of the United Nations. 


Article 16 


The General Assembly shall perform such functions 
with respect to the international trusteeship system as 
are assigned to it under Chapters XII and XIII, includ- 
ing the approval of the trusteeship agreements for areas 
‘not designated as strategic. 


Article 17 


1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve 
the budget of the Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne 
by the Members as apportioned by the General As- 
sembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve 
any financial and budgetary arrangements with special- 
ized agencies referred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such specialized agencies 
with a view to making recommendations to the agencies 
concerned. 


Voting 
Article 18 


1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have 
one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important 
questions shall be made by a two-thirds majority of the 
members present and voting. These questions shall 
include; recommendations with respect to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, the election 
of the non-permanent members of the Security Council, 
the election of the members of the Economic and Social 
Council, the election of members of the Trusteeship 
Council in accordance with paragraph 1(c) of Article 86, 
the admission of new Members to the United Nations, 
the suspension of the rights and privileges of member- 
ship, the expulsion of Members, questions relating to 
the operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary 
questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the de- 
termination of additional categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting. 


Article 19 


A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears 
in the payment of its financial contributions to the Or- 
ganization shall have no vote in the General Assembly 
if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount 
of the contributions due from it for the preceding two 
full years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, per- 
mit such a Member to vote if it is satisfied that the 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of 


the Member. 
Procedure 
Article 20 


The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual 
sessions and in such special sessions as occasion may fe- 
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quire. Special sessions shall be convoked by the Secre- 
tary-General at the request of the Security Council or 
of a majority of the Members of the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure. It shall elect its President for each session. 


Article 22 


The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary for the performance of its 
functions. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
Composition 
Article 23 

1. The Security Council shall consist of eleven Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Republic of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America shall be permanent 
members of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other Members of the United Nations to 
be non-permanent members of the Security Council, due 
regard being specially paid, in the first instance to the 
contribution of Members of the United Nations to the 
maintenance of international peace and security and to 
the other purposes of the Organization, and also to 
equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 
Council shall be elected for a term of two years. In the 
first election of the non-permanent members, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one year. A retiring 
member shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall have 
one representative. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 24 


1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by 
the United Nations, its Members confer on the Security 
Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and agree that in carry- 
ing out its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council 
shall act in accordance with the Purposes and Principles 
of the United Nations. The specific powers granted to 
the Security Council for the discharge of these duties 
are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, VII, and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, 
when necessary, special teports to the General Assembly 
for its consideration. 


Article 25 


The Members of the United Nations agree to accept 
and carry out the decisions of the Security Council in 
accordance with the present Charter. 


Article 26 


In order to promote the establishment and mainte- 
nance of international peace and security with the least 
diversion for armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources, the Security Council shall be respon- 
sible for formulating, with the assistance of the Military 
Staff Committee referred to in Article 47, plans to be 
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submitted to the Members of the United Nations for 
the establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 


Voting 
Article 27 

1. Each member of the Security Council shall have 
one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members including the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members; provided that, in decisions under Chap- 
ter VI, and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to 
a dispute shall abstain from voting. 


Procedure 
Article 28 


1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be 
able to function continuously. Each member of the 
Security Council shall for this purpose be represented 
at all times at the seat of the Organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings 
at which each of its members may, if it so desires, be 
represented by a member of the government or by 
some other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such 
places other than the seat of the Organization as in its 
judgment will best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 


The Security Council may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary for the performance of its 
functions. 

Article 30 

The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its Presi- 
dent. 

Article 31 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not 
a member of the Security Council may participate, with- 
out vote, in the discussion of any question brought 
before the Security Council whenever the latter con- 
siders that the interests of that Member are specially 
affected. 

Article 32 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a 
member of the Security Council or any state which is not 
a Member of the United Nations, if it is a party to a 
dispute under consideration by the Security Council, 
shall be invited to participate, without vote, in the dis- 
cussion relating to the dispute. The Security Council 
shall lay down such conditions as it deems just for the 
participation of a state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
Article 33 


1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a so- 
lution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies 


or atrangements, or other peaceful means of their own: 
choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems neces- 
sary, call upon the parties to settle their dispute by 
such means. 

Article 34 


The Security Council may investigate any dispute,- 
or any situation which might lead to international fric- 
tion or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine 
whether the continuance of the dispute or situation is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. | 

Article 35 


1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring 
any dispute, or any situation of the nature referred to in © 
Article 34, to the attention of the Security Council or 
of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Na- 
tions may bring to the attention of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly any dispute to which it is a 
patty if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the 
dispute, the obligations: of pacific settlement provided 
in the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention under this 
Article will be subject to the provisions of Articles 11 
and 12. 


Article 36 


1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute 
of the nature referred to in Article 33 or of a situation 
of like nature, recommend appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration 
any procedures for the settlement of the dispute which 
have already been adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this Article 
the Security Council should also take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court of Justice in 
accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the 
Court. 

Article 37 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature re- 
ferred to in Article 33 fail to settle it by the means in- 
dicated in that Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance 
of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, it shall de- 
cide whether to take action under Article 36 or to 
recommend such terms of settlement as it may consider 
appropriate. 

Article 38 

Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33 
to 37, the Security Council may, if all the parties to any 
dispute so request, make recommendations to the parties 
with a view to a pacific settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE PEACE, 
BREACHES OF THE PEACE, AND ACTS OF 
AGGRESSION 
Article 39 


The Security Council shall determine the existence of 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of 


» aggression and shall make recommendations, or decide 
' what measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international peace and 
| security. : 

Article 40 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the 
| Security Council may, before making the recommenda- 
tions or deciding upon the measures provided for in 


' Article 39, call upon the parties concerned to comply 


with such provisional measures as it deems necessary or 
desirable. Such provisional measures shall be without 
prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take account 


of failure to comply with such provisional measures. 


Article 41 
The Security Council may decide what measures 


not involving the use of armed force are to be employed 
to give effect to its decisions, and it may call upon the 


Members of the United Nations to apply such measures. 
These may include complete or partial interruption of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communication, and 
the severance of diplomatic relations. 


Article 42 


Should the Security Council consider that measures 
provided for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have 
proved to be inadequate, it may take such action by air, 
sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such action 
may include demonstrations, blockade, and other opera- 
tions by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the 
United Nations. 


Article 43 


1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to 
contribute to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement ot agreements shall govern the 
numbers and types of forces, their degree of readiness 
and general location, and the nature of the facilities 
and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated 
as soon as possible on the initiative of the Security 
Council. They shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and Members or between the Security Council 
and groups of Members and shall be subject to ratifica- 
tion by the signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 


When the Security Council has decided to use force 
it shall, before calling upon a Member not represented 
on it to provide armed forces in fulfillment of the obli- 
gations assumed under Article 43, invite that Member, 
if the Member so desires, to participate in the decisions 
of the Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that Member’s armed forces. 


Article 45 
In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent 
military measures, Members shall hold immediately 
available national air-force contingents for combined in- 
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ternational enforcement action. The strength and degree 
of readiness of these contingents and plans for their 
combined action shall be determined, within the limits 
laid down in the special agreement or agreements re- 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 


Article 46 \ 


Plans for the application of armed force shall be 
made by the Security Council with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee. 


Article 47 . 


1. There shall be established a Military Staff Com- 
mittee to advise and assist the Security Council on all 
questions relating to the Security Council’s military re- 
quirements for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the employment and command of forces 
placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council or their representatives. Any Member of 
the United Nations not permanently represented on the 
Committee shall be invited by the Committee to be 
associated with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee’s responsibilities requires the participation 
of that Member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible 
under the Security Council for the strategic direction 
of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council. Questions relating to the command of such 
forces shall be worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Security Council and after consultation with 
appropriate regional agencies, may establish regional 
subcommittees. 

Article 48 


1. The action required to carry out the decisions of 
the Security Council for the maintenance of international 
peace and security shall be taken by all the Members 
of the United Nations or by some of them, as the Se- 
curity Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations directly and through their 
action in the appropriate international agencies of 
which they are members. 


Article 49 


The Members of the United Nations shall join in 
affording mutual assistance in carrying out the measures 
decided upon by the Security Council. 


Article 50 


If preventive or enforcement measures against any 
state are taken by the Security Council, any other state, 
whether a Member of the United Nations or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special economic problems 
arising from the carrying out of those measures shall 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 


Article 51 


Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the in- 
herent right of individual or collective self-defense if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken the meas- 
ures necessary to maintain international peace and se- 
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curity. Measures taken by Members in the exercise of 
this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported 
to the Security Council and shall not in any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security Council 
under the present Charter to take at any time such action 
as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the ex- 
istence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing 
with such matters relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security as are appropriate for regional 
action, provided that such arrangements or agencies and 
their activities are consistent with the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering in- 
to such arrangements or constituting such agencies shal] 
make every effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such 
regional agencies before referring them to the Security 
Council. 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the develop- 
ment of pacific settlement of loca] disputes through such 
tegional arrangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states concerned or by ref- 
erence from the Security Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of 
Articles 34 and 35. 

Article 53 


1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, 
utilize such regional arrangements or agencies for en- 
forcement action under its authority. But no enforce- 
ment action shall be taken under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council, with the exception of measures against 
any enemy state, as defined in patagraph 2 of this Ar- 
ticle, provided for pursuant to Article 107 or in regional 
afrangements directed against renewal of aggressive 
policy on the part of any such state, until such time as 
the Organization may, on request of the Governments 
concerned, be charged with the responsibility for pre- 
venting further aggression by such a state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in paragraph 1 of 
this Article applies to any state which during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. 

Article 54 


The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully 
informed of activities undertaken or in contemplation 
under regional arrangements or by regional agencies 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 


Article 55 


With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, the United Nations ‘shall promote: 


a 


a. higher standards of living, full employment, — 
and conditions of economic and social progress and ~ 
development; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems; and international — 
cultural and educational cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all - 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56 


All Members pledge themselves to take joint and sep- 
arate action in cooperation with the Organization for 
the achievement of the purposes set forth in Article 55. _ 


Article 57 


1. The various specialized agencies, established by 
intergovernmental agreement and having wide inter- 
national responsibilities, as defined in their basic in- 
struments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related fields, shall be brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with 
the United Nations are hereinafter referred to as special- 
ized agencies. 

Article 58 


The Organization shall make recommendations for 
the coordination of the policies and activities of the 
specialized agencies. 


Article 59 


The Organization shall, where appropriate, initiate 
negotiations among the states concerned for the creation 
of any new specialized agencies required for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 60 


Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of 
the Organization set forth in this Chapter shall be vested 
in the General Assembly and, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, in the Economic and Social Council, 
which shall have for this purpose the powers set forth in 
Chapter X. 


‘ 


CHAPTER X 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Composition 
Article 61 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of 
eighteen Members of the United Nations elected by the 
General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council shall be elected 
each year for a term of three years. A retiring member 
shall be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of the 
Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. The term 
of office of six members so chosen shall expire at the 
end of one year, and of six other members at the end 
of two years, in accordance with arrangements made by 
the General Assembly. 

4, Each member of the Economic and Social Council 
shall have one representative. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 62 


1. The Economic and Social Council may make or 
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initiate studies and reports with respect to international 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommendations with respect to 
any such matters to the General Assembly, to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of 
promoting respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to 
the General Assembly, with respect to matters falling 
within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed 
by the United Nations, international conferences on mat- 
ters falling within its competence. 


Article 63 


1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into 
agreements bi any of the agencies referred to in Article 
57, defining the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions. Such agreements shall be subject to approval by 
the General Assembly. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the specialized 
agencies through consultation with and recommendations 
to such agencies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the Members of the United 
Nations. 

Article 64 


1. The Economic and Social Council may take appro- 
priate steps to obtain regular reports from the specialized 
agencies. It may make arrangements with the Members 
of the United Nations and with the specialized agencies 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect to 
its own recommendations and to recommendations on 
matters falling within its competence made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these re- 
ports to the General Assembly. 


Article 65 


The Economic and Social Council may furnish in- 
formation to the Security Council and shall assist the 
Security Council upon its request. 


Article 66 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform 
such functions as fall within its competence in connec- 
tion with the carrying out of the recommendations of 
the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, 
perform services at the request of Members of the United 
Nations and at the request of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions as are speci- 
fied elsewhere in the present Charter or as may be as- 
signed to it by the General Assembly. 


Voting 
Article 67 

1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council 
shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall 
be made by a majority of the members present and 
voting. 

Procedure 
Article 68 


The Economic and Social Council shall set up com- 
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missions in economic and social fields and for the pro- 
motion of human rights, and such other commissions 
as may be required for the performance of its functions. 


Article 69 


The Economic and Social Council shall invite any 
Member of the United Nations to participate, without 
vote, in its deliberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that Member. 


Article 70 


The Economic and Social Council may make arrange- 
ments for representatives of the specialized agencies to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, and for its 
representatives to participate in the deliberations of the 
specialized agencies. 

Article 71 . 


The Economic and Social Council may make suitable 
arrangements for consultation with non-governmental 
organizations which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may be made with 
international organizations and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the Mem- 
ber of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of select- 
ing its President. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which shall in- 
clude provision for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government recognize the principle that the interests 
of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount, 
and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace and se- 
curity established by the present Charter, the well-being 
of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of 
the peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due ac- 
count of the political aspirations of the peoples, and 
to assist them in the progressive development of 
their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate with 
one another and, when and where appropriate, with 
specialized international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, economic, and 
scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General 
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for information purposes, subject to such limitation 
as security and constitutional considerations may re- 
quire, statistical and other information of a techni- 
cal nature relating to economic, social, and educa- 
tional conditions in the territories for which they 
are respectively responsible other than those terri- 
tories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 


Members of the United Nations also agree that their 
policy in respect of the territories to which this Chapter 
applies, no less than in respect of their metropolitan 
areas, must be based on the general principle of good- 
neighborliness, due account being taken of the interests 
and well-being of the rest of the world, in social, 
economic, and commercial matters. 


® CHAPTER XII 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 
Article 75 


The United Nations shall establish under its authority 
an international trusteeship system for the administration 
and supervision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. These 
territories are hereinafter referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in ac- 
cordance with the Purposes of the United Nations laid 
down in Article 1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

a. to further international peace and security; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
trust territories, and their progressive development 
towards self-government or independence as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of 
the world; and ‘ 

d. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, 
and commercial matters for all Members of the 
United Nations and their nationals, and also equal 
treatment for the latter in the administration of 
justice without prejudice to the attainment of the 
foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of 
Article 80. 


Article 77 


1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such terri- 
tories in the following categories as may be placed 
thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements: 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from 
enemy states as a result of the Second World War; 
and 

c. territories voluntarily placed under the system 
by states responsible for their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as 
to which territories in the foregoing categories will be 
brought under the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms. 
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Article 78 


The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories 7 
which have become Members of the United Nations, — 
relationship among which shall be based on respect for _ 
the principle of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 


The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed ~ 
under the trusteeship system, including any alteration 
or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the states directly 
concerned, including the mandatory power in the case 
of territories held under mandate by a Member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided for 
in Articles 83 and 85. 


Article 80 


1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trustee- 
ship agreements, made under Articles 77, 79, and 81, 
placing each territory under the athe 2) system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in 
this Chapter shall be construed in or of itself to alter 
in any manner the rights whatsoever of any states or 
any peoples or the terms of existing international in- 
struments to which Members of the United Nations may 
respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not be interpreted 
as giving grounds for delay or postponement of the 
negotiation and conclusion of agreements for placing 
mandated and other territories under the trusteeship sys- 
tem as provided for in Article 77. 


Article 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include 
the terms under which the trust territory will be 
administered and designate the authority which will ex- 
ercise the administration of the trust territory. Such 
authority, hereinafter called the administering authority, 
may be one or more states or the Organization itself. 


Article 82 


There may be designated, in any trusteeship agree- 
ment, a strategic area or areas which may include part 
or all of the trust territory to which the agreement 
applies, without prejudice to any special agreement or 
agreements made under Article 43. 


Article 83 


1. All functions of the United Nations relating to 
strategic areas, including the approval of the terms of 
the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall 
be applicable to the people of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions 
of the trusteeship agreements and without prejudice to 
security considerations, avail itself of the assistance of 
the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of 
the United Nations under the trusteeship system relating 
to political, economic, social, and educational matters in 
the strategic areas. 


Article 84 


It shall be the duty of the administering authority 
to ensure that the trust territory shall play its part in 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority may make use 
of volunteer forces, facilities, and assistance from the 
trust territory in carrying out the obligations towards 


sthe Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
‘administering authority, as well as for local defense and 
‘the maintenance of law and order within the trust 
territory. 
: Article 85 
' 1. The functions of the United Nations with regard 
‘to trusteeship agreements for all areas not designated 
as strategic, including the approval of the terms of the 
“trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amend- 
“ment, shall be exercised by the General Assembly. 
2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Composition 
Article 86 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the follow- 
ing Members of the United Nations: 
) a. those Members administering trust territories; 
b. such of those Members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 
c. as many other Members elected for three-year 
terms by the General Assembly as may be neces- 
sary to ensure that the total number of members 
of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those Members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and those which 
do not. 
2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall 
designate one specially qualified person to represent it 
therein. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 87 


The General Assembly and, under its authority, the 
Trusteeship Council, in carrying out their functions, 
may: 

a. consider reports submitted by the administer- 
ing authority; 

b. accept petitions and examine them in consulta- 
tion with the administering authority; 

c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust 
territories at times agreed upon with the administer- 
ing authority; and 

d. take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 


Article 88 


The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a question- 
naire on the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of each trust territory, 
and the administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly shall 
make an annual report to the General Assembly upon 
the basis of such questionnaire. 


Voting 
Article 89 
1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall 
have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
made by a majority of the members present and voting. 
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Procedure 
Article 90 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules 
of procedure, including the method of selecting its 
President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in 
accordance with its rules, which shall include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the request of a ma- 
jority of its members. 

Article 91 


The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, 
avail itself of the assistance of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the specialized agencies in regard to mat- 
ters with which they are respectively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92 


The International Court of Justice shall be the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. It shall func- 
tion in accordance with the annexed Statute, which is 
based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and forms an integral part of the present 
Charter. 

Article 93 


1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto 
parties to the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Na- 
tions may become a party to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on conditions to be determined 
in each case by the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 


Article 94 


1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes 
to comply with the decision of the International Court of 
Justice in any case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obliga- 
tions incumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by 
the Court, the other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, make 
recommendations or decide upon measures to be taken to 
give effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 


Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members 
of the United Nations from entrusting the solution of 
their differences to other tribunals by virtue of agree- 
ments already in existence or which may be concluded in 
the future. 

Article 96 


1. The General Assembly or the Security Council 
may request the International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies, which may at any time be so authorized 
by the General Assembly, may also request advisory 
opinions of the Court on legal questions arising within 
the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SECRETARIAT 
Article 97 
The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and 
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such staff as the Organization may require. The Secre- 
tary-General shall be appointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Article 98 


The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security Coun- 
cil, of the Economic and Social Council, and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall perform such other func- 
tions as are entrusted to him by these organs. The 
Secretary-General shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the Organization. 


Article 99 


The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of 
the Security Council any matter which in his opinion 
may threaten the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Article 100 


1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any government or from any other authority ex- 
ternal to the Organization. They shall refrain from any 
action which might reflect on their position as inter- 
national officials responsible only to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to 
respect the exclusively international character of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 


Article 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary- 
General under regulations established by the General 
Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to 
the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and, as required, to other organs of the United Nations. 
These staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment 
of the staff and in the determination of the conditions of 
service shall be the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due 
regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the 
staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Article 102 


1. Every treaty and every international agreement 
entered into by any Member of the United Nations after 
the present Charter comes into force shall as soon as 
possible be registered with the Secretariat and published 
by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agree- 
ment which has not been registered in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article may invoke 
that treaty or agreement before any organ of the United 
Nations. 

Article 103 
In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 


Members of the United Nations under the present Char- 
ter and their obligations under any other international 
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agreement, their obligations under the present Cha’ 
shall prevail. 


Article 104 


The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each 
of its Members such legal capacity as may be necessary 
for the exercise of its functions and the fulfillment of its 
purposes. 

Article 105 


1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of 
each of its Members such privileges and immunities as_ 
are necessary for the fulfillment of its purposes. | 

2. Representatives of the Members of the United Na- | 
tions and officials of the Organization shall similarly en-_ 
joy such privileges and immunities as are necessary for 
the independent exercise of their functions in connection © 
with the Organization. q 

3. The General Assembly may make recommenda-— 
tions with a view to determining the details of the appli- — 
cation of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article or may 
propose conventions to the Members of the United Na- ; 
tions for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 
Article 106 


7 
i 
| 
Pending the coming into force of such special agree- 
ments referred to in Article 43 as in the opinion of the — 
Security Council enable it to begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Article 42, the parties to the Four- 
Nation Declaration, signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, 
and France, shall, in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 5 of that Declaration, consult with one another © 
and as occasion requires with other Members of the 
United Nations with a view to such joint action on behalf 


of the Organization as may be necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and security. 4 


Article 107 : 

Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or — 

preclude action, in relation to any state which during the © 

Second World War has been an enemy of any signatory © 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result 

of that war by the Governments having responsibility 


for such action. b 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AMENDMENTS 
Article 108 


: 
| 
Amendments to the present Charter shall come into — 
force for all Members of the United Nations when they 
have been adopted by a vote of two thirds of the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes by two — 
thirds of the Members of the United Nations, including 
all the permanent members of the Security Council. 


Article 109 


: 
| 
1 
1. A General Conference of the Members of the — 
United Nations for the purpose of reviewing the present . 
Charter may be held at a date and place to be fixed by a 
two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly — 
and by a vote of any seven members of the Security 
Council. Each Member of the United Nations shall have _ 
one vote in the conference. 
2. Any alteration of the present Charter recom- 
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- mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference shall take 
- effect when ratified in accordance with their respective 


constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of 


' the United Nations including all the permanent mem- 
_ bers of the Security Council. 


3. If such a conference has not been held before the 
tenth annual session of the General Assembly following 
the coming into force of the present Charter, the proposal 


- to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda 
- of that session of the General Assembly, and the confer- 


ence shall be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the Genetal Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 


RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 
Article 110 


1. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signa- 
tory states in accordance with their respective constitu- 


tional processes. 


2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, which shall 
notify all the signatory states of each deposit as well as 


the Secretary-General of the Organization when he has 


been appointed. 
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3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the 
deposit of ratifications by the Republic of China, France, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the United States of America, and by a majority of the 
other signatory states. A protocol of the ratifications de- 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by the Government 
of the United States of America which shall communi- 
cate copies thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter which 
ratify it after it has come into force will become original 
Members of the United Nations on the date of the de- 
posit of their respective ratifications. 


Article 111 


The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French, 
Russian, English, and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America. Duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the representatives of the Govy- 
ernments of the United Nations have signed the present 
Charter. 

DONE at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth 
day of June, one thousand nine hundred and forty-five. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Article 1 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE established 
by the Charter of the United Nations as the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations shall be constituted 
and shall function in accordance with the provisions of 
the present Statute. 


CHAPTER I 
ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT 


Article 2 


The Court shall be composed of a body of independent 
judges, elected regardless of their nationality from among 
persons of high moral character, who possess the qualifi- 
cations required in their respective countries for appoint- 
ment to the highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults 
of recognized competence in international law. 


Article 3 


1. The Court shall consist of fifteen members, no two 
of whom may be nationals of the same state. 

2. A person who for the purposes of membership in 
the Court could be regarded as a national of more than 
one state shall be deemed to be a national of the one in 
which he ordinarily exercises civil and political rights. 


Article 4 


1. The membets of the Court shall be elected by the 
General Assembly and by the Security Council from a 
list of persons nominated by the national groups in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, in accordance with the 
following provisions. 

2. In the case of Members of the United Nations not 
represented in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
candidates shall be nominated by national groups ap- 


pointed for this purpose by their governments under 
the same conditions as those prescribed for members of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration by Article 44 of the 
Convention of The Hague of 1907 for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

3. The conditions under which a state which is a 
party to the present Statute but is not a Member of the 
United Nations may participate in electing the members 
of the Court shall, in the absence of a special agreement, 
be laid down by the General Assembly upon recommen- 
dation of the Security Council. 


Article 5 


1. At least three months before the date of the elec- 
tion, the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
address a written request to the members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration belonging to the states 
which are parties to the present Statute, and to the mem- 
bers of the national groups appointed under Article 4, 
paragraph 2, inviting them to undertake, within a given 
time, by national groups, the nomination of persons in 
a position to accept the duties of a member of the Court. 

2. No group may nominate more than four persons, 
not more than two of whom shall be of their own na- 
tionality. In no case may the number of candidates nomi- 
nated by a group be more than double the number of 
seats to be filled. 

Article 6 


Before making these nominations, each national group 
is recommended to consult its highest court of justice, its 
legal faculties and schools of law, and its national acade- 
mies and national sections of international academies 
devoted to the study of law. 


Article 7 
1. The Secretary-General shall prepare a list in alpha- 
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betical order of all the persons thus nominated. Save as 
provided in Article 12, paragraph 2, these shall be the 
only persons eligible. 

2. The Secretary-General shall submit this list to the 
General Assembly and to the Security Council. 


Article 8 


The General Assembly and the Security Council shall 
proceed independently of one another to elect the mem- 
bers of the Court. 


Article 9 


At every election, the electors shall bear in mind not 
only that the persons to be elected should individually 
possess the qualifications required, but also that in the 
body as a whole the representation of the main forms of 
civilization and of the principal legal systems of the 
world should be assured. 


Article 10 


1. Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority 
of votes in the General Assembly and in the Security 
Council shall be considered as elected. 

2. Any vote of the Security Council, whether for the 
election of judges or for the appointment of members of 
the conference envisaged in Article 12, shall be taken 
without any distinction between permanent and non- 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

3. In the event of more than one national of the same 
state obtaining an absolute majority of the votes both of 
the General Assembly and of the Security Council, the 
eldest of these only shall be considered as elected. 


Article 11 


If, after the first meeting held for the purpose of the 
election, one or more seats remain to be filled, a second 
and, if necessary, a third meeting shall take place. 


Article 12 


1. If, after the third meeting, one or more seats still 
remain unfilled, a joint conference consisting of six mem- 
bers, three appointed by the General Assembly and three 
by the Security Council, may be formed at any time at 
the request of either the General Assembly or the 
Security Council, for the purpose of choosing by the vote 
of an absolute majority one name for each seat still 
vacant, to submit to the General Assembly and the 
Security Council for their respective acceptance. 

2. If the joint conference is unanimously agreed upon 
any person who.fulfils the required conditions, he may 
be included in its list, even though he was not included 
in the list of nominations referred to in Article 7. 

3. If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not 
be successful in procuring an election, those members of 
the Court who have already been elected shall, within a 
period to be fixed by the Security Council, proceed to fill 
the vacant seats by selection from among those candidates 
who have obtained votes either in the General Assembly 
or in the Security Council. 

4. In the event of an equality of votes among the 
judges, the eldest judge shall have a casting vote. 


Article 13 


1. The members of the Court shall be elected for nine 
years and may be re-elected; provided, however, that of 
the judges elected at the first election, the terms of five 
judges shall expire at the end of three years and the terms 
of five more judges shall expire at the end of six years. 
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2. The judges whose terms are to expire at the end 
of the above-mentioned initial periods of three and six 


years shall be chosen by lot to be drawn by the Secretary- 
General immediately after the first election has been 
completed. 

3. The members of the Court shall continue to dis- 


charge their duties until their places have been filled. 


Though replaced, they shall finish any cases which they 
may have begun. 

4. In the case of the resignation of a member of the 
Court, the resignation shall be addressed to the President 
of the Court for transmission to the Secretary-General. 
This last notification makes the place vacant. 


f Article 14 


Vacancies shall be filled by the same method as that 
laid down for the first election, subject to the following 
provision: the Secretary-General shall, within one month 
of the occurrence of the vacancy, proceed to issue the 
invitations provided for in Article 5, and the date of the 
election shall be fixed by the Security Council. 


Article 15 


A member of the Court elected to replace a member 
whose term of office has not expired shall hold office for 
the remainder of his predecessor’s term. 


Article 16 


1. No member of the Court may exercise any polit- 
ical or administrative function, or engage in any other 
occupation of a professional nature. 

2. Any doubt on this point shall be settled by the 
decision of the Court. 


Article 17 


1. No member of the Court may act as agent, counsel, 
or advocate in any case. 

2. No member may participate in the decision of any 
case in which he has previously taken part as agent, 
counsel, or advocate for one of the parties, or as a mem- 
ber of a national or international court, or of a com- 
mission of enquiry, or in any other capacity. 

3. Any doubt on this point shall be settled by the 
decision of the Court. 

Article 18 


1. No member of the Court can be dismissed unless, 
in the unanimous opinion of the other members, he has 
ceased to fulfil the required conditions. 

2. Formal notification thereof shall be made to the 
Secretary-General by the Registrar. 

3. This notification makes the place vacant. 


Article 19 


The members of the Court, when engaged on the 
business of the Court, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges 
and immunities. 

Article 20 


Every member of the Court shall, before taking up his 
duties, make a solemn declaration in open court that he 
will exercise his powers impartially and conscientiously. 


Article 21 
1. The Court shall elect its President and Vice-Presi- 
dent for three years; they may be re-elected. 
2. The Court shall appoint its Registrar and may 
provide for the appointment of such other officers as 
may be necessary. 
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Article 22 


1. The seat of the Court shall be established at The 
Hague. This, however, shall not prevent the Court from 
sitting and exercising its functions elsewhere whenever 
the Court considers it desirable. 

2. The President and the Registrar shall reside at the 
seat of the Court. 

Article 23 


1. The Court shall remain permanently in session, 
except during the judicial vacations, the dates and dura- 
tion of which shall be fixed by the Court. 

2. Members of the Court are entitled to periodic 
leave, the dates and duration of which shall be fixed by 
the Court, having in mind the distance between The 
Hague and the home of each judge. 

3. Members of the Court shall be bound, unless they 
are on leave or prevented from attending by illness or 
other serious reasons duly explained to the President, to 
hold themselves permanently at the disposal of the Court. 


Article 24 


1. If, for some special reason, a member of the Court 
considers that he should not take part in the decision of 
a particular case, he shall so inform the President. 

2. If the President considers that for some special 
reason one of the members of the Court should not sit in 
a particular case, he shall give him notice accordingly. 

3. If in any such case the member of the Court and 
the President disagree, the matter shall be settled by the 
decision of the Court. 

Article 25 


1, The full Court shall sit except when it is expressly 
provided otherwise in the present Statute. 

2. Subject to the condition that the number of judges 
available to constitute the Court is not thereby reduced 
below eleven, the Rules of the Court may provide for 
allowing one or more judges, according to circumstances 
and in rotation, to be dispensed from sitting. 

3. A quorum of nine judges shall suffice to constitute 
the Court. 

Article 26 


1. The Court may from time to time form one or 
more chambers, composed of three or more judges as the 
Court may determine, for dealing with particular cate- 
gories of cases; for example, labor cases and cases relating 
to transit and communications. 

2. The Court may at any time form a chamber for 
dealing with a particular case. The number of judges to 
constitute such a chamber shall be determined by the 
Court with the approval of the parties. 

3. Cases shall be heard and determined by the cham- 
bers provided for in this Article if the parties so request. 


Article 27 


A judgment given by any of the chambers provided 
for in Articles 26 and 29 shall be considered as rendered 
by the Court. 

Article 28 


The chambers provided for in Articles 26 and 29 may, 
with the consent of the parties, sit and exercise their 
functions elsewhere than at The Hague. 


Article 29 
With a view to the speedy despatch of business, the 
Court shall form annually a chamber composed of five 
judges which, at the request of the parties, may hear and 
determine cases by summary procedure. In addition, two 
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judges shall be selected for the purpose of replacing 
judges who find it impossible to sit. 


Article 30 


1. The Court shall frame rules for carrying out its 
functions. In particular, it shall lay down rules of pro- 
cedure. 

2. The Rules of the Court may provide for assessors 
to sit with the Court or with any of its chambers, without 
the right to vote. 

Article 31 


1. Judges of the nationality of each of the parties 
shall retain their right to sit in the case before the Court. 

2. If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of 
the nationality of one of the parties, any other party may 
choose a person to sit as judge. Such person shall be 
chosen preferably from among those persons who have 
been nominated as candidates as provided in Articles 4 
and 5. 

3. If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of 
the nationality of the parties, each of these parties may 
proceed to choose a judge as provided in paragraph 2 of 
this Article. 

4. The provisions of this Article shall apply to the 
case of Articles 26 and 29. In such cases, the President 
shall request one or, if necessary, two of the members 
of the Court forming the chamber to give place to the 
members of the Court of the nationality of the parties 
concerned, and, failing such, or if they are unable to be 
present, to the judges specially chosen by the parties. 

5. Should there be several parties in the same interest, 
they shall, for the purpose of the preceding provisions, 
be reckoned as one party only. Any doubt upon this 
point shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 

6. Judges chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2, 3, 
and 4 of this Article shall fulfil the conditions required 
by Articles 2, 17 (paragraph 2), 20, and 24 of the pres- 
ent Statute. They shall take part in the decision on terms 
of complete equality with their colleagues. 


Article 32 


1. Each member of the Court shall receive an annual 
salary. 

2. The President shall receive a special annual allow- 
ance. 

3. The Vice-President shall receive a special allow- 
ance for every day on which he acts as President. 

4. The judges chosen under Article 31, other than 
members of the Court, shall receive compensation for 


each day on which they exercise their functions. 


5. These salaries, allowances, and compensation shall 
be fixed by the General Assembly. They may not be 
decreased during the term of office. 

6. The salary of the Registrar shall be fixed by the 
General Assembly on the proposal of the Court. 

7. Regulations made by the General Assembly shall 
fix the conditions under which retirement pensions may 
be given to members of the Court and to the Registrar, 
and the conditions under which members of the Court 
and the Registrar shall have their traveling expenses 
refunded. 

8. The above salaries, allowances, and compensation 
shall be free of all taxation. 


Article 33 


The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the 
United Nations in such a manner as shall be decided by 
the General Assembly. 
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CHAPTER II 


COMPETENCE OF THE COURT 
Article 34 


1. Only states may be parties in cases before the 
Court. 

2. The Court, subject to and in conformity with its 
Rules, may request of public international organizations 
information relevant to cases before it, and shall receive 
such information presented by such organizations on 
their own initiative. 

3. Whenever the construction of the constituent in- 
strument of a public international organization or of an 
iriternational convention adopted thereunder is in ques- 
tion in a case before the Court, the Registrar shall so 
notify the public international organization concerned 
and shall communicate to it copies of all the written 
proceedings. 


Article 35 


1. The Court shall be open to the states parties to 
the present Statute. 

2. The conditions under which the Court shall be 
open to other states shall, subject to the special provisions 
contained in treaties in force, be laid down by the 
Security Council, but in no case shall such conditions 
place the parties in a position of inequality before the 
Court. 

3. When a state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations is a party to a case, the Court shall fix the 
amount which that patty is to contribute towards the 
expenses of the Court. This provision shall not apply if 
such state is bearing a share of the expenses of the Court. 


Article 36 


1. The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases 
which the parties refer to it and all matters specially 
provided for in the Charter of the United Nations or in 
treaties and conventions in force. 

2. The states parties to the present Statute may at any 
time declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto 
and without special agreement, in relation to any other 
state accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all legal disputes concerning: 

a. the interpretation of a treaty; 

b. any question of international law; 

c. the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation; 

d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made 
for the breach of an international obligation. 

3. The declarations referred to above may be made 
unconditionally or on condition of reciprocity on the 
part of several or certain states, or for a certain time. 

4. Such declarations shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, who shall transmit 
copies thereof to the parties to the Statute and to the 
Registrar of the Court. 

5. Declarations made under Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
which are still in force shall be deemed, as between the 
parties to the present Statute, to be acceptances of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice for the period which they still have to run and in 
accordance with their terms. 

6. In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court 
has jurisdiction, the matter shall be settled by the deci- 
sion of the Court. 
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Article 37 


Whenever a treaty or convention in force provides for 
reference of a matter to a tribunal to have been instituted 
by the League of Nations, or to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the matter shall, as between the 
parties to the present Statute, be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 


Article 38 


1. The Court, whose function is to decide in accord- 
ance with international law such disputes as are sub- 
mitted to it, shall apply: 

a. international conventions, whether general or 
particular, establishing rules expressly recognized 
by the contesting states; 


b. international custom, as evidence of a general — 


practice accepted as law; 

c. the general principles of law recognized by civil- 
ized nations; 

d. subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial 
decisions and the teachings of the most highly 
qualified publicists of the various nations, as sub- 
sidiary means for the determination of rules of 
law. ; 

2. This provision shall not prejudice the power of 
the Court to decide a case ex aequo et bono, if the parties 
agree thereto. 


CHAPTER III 


PROCEDURE 
Article 39 


1. The official languages of the Court shall be French 
and English. If the parties agree that the case shall be 
conducted in French, the judgment shall be delivered in 
French. If the parties agree that the case shall be con- 
ducted in English, the judgment shall be delivered in 
English. ; 

2. In the absence of an agreement as to which lan- 
guage shall be employed, each party may, in the plead- 
ings, use the language which it prefers; the decision of 
the Court shall be given in French and English. In this 
case the Court shall at the same time determine which 
of the two texts shall be considered as authoritative. 

3. The Court shall, at the request of any party, au- 
thorize a language other than French or English to be 
used by that party. 

Article 40 


1. Cases are brought before the Court, as the case 
may be, either by the notification of the special agree- 
ment or by a written application addressed to the Regis- 
trar. In either case the subject of the dispute and the 
parties shall be indicated. 

2. The Registrar shall forthwith communicate the 
application to all concerned. 

3. He shall also notify the Members of the United 
Nations through the Secretary-General, and also any 
other states entitled to appear before the Court. 


Article 41 


1. The Court shall have the power to indicate, if it 
considers that circumstances so require, any provisional 
measures which ought to be taken to preserve the respec- 
tive rights of either party. 

2. Pending the final decision, notice of the measures 
suggested shall forthwith be given to the parties and to 
the Security Council. 
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Article 42 


1. The parties shall be represented by agents. 

2. They may have the assistance of counsel or advo- 
es before the Coutt. 

3. The agents, counsel, and advocates of parties be- 
re the Court shall enjoy the privileges and immunities 
cessaty to the independent exercise of their duties. 


Article 43 


1. The procedure shall consist of two parts: written 
d oral. 

2. The written proceedings shall consist of the com- 
nication to the Court and to the parties of memorials, 
unter-memorials and, if necessary, replies; also all 
pers and documents in support. 

3. These communications shall be made through the 
-gistrar, in the order and within the time fixed by the 
rt. 

4. A certified copy of every document produced by 
e party shall be communicated to the other party. 

5. The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing 
the Court of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, and 
vocates. 


Article 44 


1. For the service of all notices upon persons other 
an the agents, counsel, and advocates, the Court shall 
ply direct to the government of the state upon whose 
titory the notice has to be served. 

2. The same provision shall apply whenever steps are 
be taken to procure evidence on the spot. 


Article 45 
The hearing shall be under the control of the Presi- 
nt or, if he' is unable to preside, of the Vice-President; 
neither is able to preside, the senior judge present 
all preside. 

Article 46 
The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court 
all decide otherwise, or unless the parties demand that 
= public be not admitted. 


Article 47 


1. Minutes shall be made at each hearing and signed 
the Registrar and the President. 
2. These minutes alone shall be authentic. 


Article 48 


The Court shall make orders for the conduct of the 
se, shall decide the form and time in which each party 
ast conclude its arguments, and make all arrangements 
nnected with the taking of evidence. 


Article 49 


The Court may, even before the hearing begins, call 
on the agents to produce any document or to supply 
y explanations. Formal note shall be taken of any 
Fusal. 
Article 50 

The Court may, at any time, entrust any individual, 
dy, bureau, commission, or other organization that it 
ay select, with the task of carrying out an enquiry or 
ving an expert opinion. 


Article 51 


During the hearing any relevant questions are to be 
it to the witnesses and experts under the conditions 
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laid down by the Court in the rules of procedure referred 
to in Article 30. 


Article 52 


After the Court has received the proofs and evidence 
within the time specified for the purpose, it may refuse 
to accept any further oral or written evidence that one 
party may desire to present unless the other side consents. 


Article 53 


1. Whenever one of the parties does not appear be- 
fore the Court, or fails to defend its case, the other party 
may call upon the Court to decide in favor of its claim. 

2. The Court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, 
not only that it has jurisdiction in accordance with 
Articles 36 and 37, but also that the claim is well 
founded in fact and law. 


Article 54 


1. When, subject to the control of the Court, the 
agents, counsel, and advocates have completed their pres- 
entation of the case, the President shall declare the 
hearing closed. 

2. The Court shall withdraw to consider the judg- 
ment. 

3. The deliberations of the Court shall take place in 
private and remain secret. 


Article 55 


1. All questions shall be decided by a majority of 
the judges present. 

2. In the event of an equality of votes, the President 
or the judge who acts in his place shall have a casting 
vote. 


Article 56 


1. The judgment shall state the reasons on which it 
is based. 

2. It shall contain the names of the judges who have 
taken part in the decision. 


Article 57 


If the judgment does not represent in whole or in part 
the unanimous opinion of the judges, any judge shall be 
entitled to deliver a separate opinion. 


Article58 : 


The judgment shall be signed by the President and by 
the Registrar. It shall be read in open court, due notice 
having been given to the agents. 


Article 59 


The decision of the Court has no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect of that particular case. 


Article 60 


The judgment is final and without appeal. In the 
event of dispute as to the meaning or scope of the judg- 
ment, the Court shall construe it upon the request of any 
party. 

Article 61 


1. An application for revision of a judgment may be 
made only when it is based upon the discovery of some 
fact of such a nature as to be a decisive factor, which 
fact was, when the judgment was given, unknown to the 
Court and also to the party claiming revision, always 
provided that such ignorance was not due to negligence. 

2. The proceedings for revision shall be opened by a 
judgment of the Court expressly recording the existence 
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of the new fact, recognizing that it has such a character 
as to lay the case open to revision, and declaring the 
application admissible on this ground. 

3. The Court may require previous compliance with 
the terms of the judgment before it admits proceedings 
in revision. 

4. The application for revision must be made at latest 
within six months of the discovery of the new fact. 

5. No application for revision may be made after the 
lapse of ten years from the date of the judgment. 


Article 62 


1. Should a state consider that it has an interest of 
a legal nature which may be affected by the decision in 
the case, it may submit a request to the Court to be per- 
mitted to intervene. 
2. It shall be for the Court to decide upon this re- 
quest. 
Article 63 


1. Whenever the construction of a convention to 
which states other than those concerned in the case are 
parties is in question, the Registrar shall notify all such 
states forthwith. 

2. Every state so notified has the right to intervene 
in the proceedings; but if it uses this right, the construc- 
tion given by the judgment will be equally binding 
upon it. : 

Article 64 

Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party 

shall bear its own costs. 


CHAPTER IV 


ADVISORY OPINIONS 
Article 65 


1. The Court may give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question at the request of whatever body may be 
authorized by or in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations to make such a request. 

2. Questions upon which the advisory opinion of the 
Court is asked shall be laid before the Court by means 
of a written request containing an exact statement of the 
question upon which an opinion is required, and accom- 
panied by all documents likely to throw light upon the 
question. 

Article 66 


1. The Registrar shall forthwith give notice of the 
request for an advisory opinion to all states entitled to 
appear before the Court. 

2. The Registrar shall also, by means of a special and 
direct communication, notify any state entitled to appear 
before the Court or international organization considered 
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by the Court, or, should it not be sitting, by the Pre 
dent, as likely to be able to furnish information on 


within a time limit to be fixed by the President, written 
statements, or to hear, at a public sitting to be held fot 
the purpose, oral statements relating to the question. 

3. Should any such state entitled to appear before 
Court have failed to receive the special communication 
referred to in paragraph 2 of this Article, such state may 
express a desire to submit a written statement or to be 
heard; and the Court will decide. 

4. States and organizations having presented written 
or oral statements or both shall be permitted to comment 
on the statements made by other states or organizati 
in the form, to the extent, and within the time limits 
which the Court, or, should it not be sitting, the Presi 
dent, shall decide in each particular case. Accordingly, 
the Registrar shall in due time communicate any such 
written statements to states and organizations having 
submitted similar statements. 


Article 67 


The Court shall deliver its advisory opinions in open 
court, notice having been given to the Secretary-General 
and to the representatives of Members of the United 
Nations, of other states and of international organizations 
immediately concerned. 


Article 68 


In the exercise of its advisory functions the Court shall 
further be guided by the provisions of the present Statute 
which apply in contentious cases to the extent to which 
it recognizes them to be applicable. ’ 


CHAPTER V 
AMENDMENT 


Article 69 


Amendments to the present Statute shall be effected 
by the same procedure as is provided by the Charter o} 
the United Nations for amendments to that Charter, 
subject however to any provisions which the General 
Assembly upon recommendation of the Security Council 
may adopt concerning the participation of states which 
are parties to the present Statute but are not Members of 
the United Nations. 

Article 70 


The Court shall have power to propose such amend- 
ments to the present Statute as it may deem necessary, 
through written communications to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, for consideration in conformity with the provisions 
of Article 69. 


LAS” 


. SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


MONGOLIAN 
PEOPLES REPUBLIC 


KOREA 


JAPAN 
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REPUBLIC OF — IND ONESIA } British administration) 
INDONESIA WADURA 


JAVA : s 


WESTERN. SAMOA 
(New Zealand administration) 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW 
ZEALAND 


II, Roster of the United Nations 
(As of September 21, 1948) 
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Z Taser Latest Population Estimate ve Seite Gh . 
-ountry Capital (square miles) Date Total Population to U.N. 
Afghanistan Kabul 251,000 Midyear 1947 12,000,000 11/19/46 
Argentina Buenos Aires 1,073,630 Midyear 1947 16,109,000 9/24/45 
Australia Canberra 2,974,581 Midyear 1948 7,710,000" 11/1/45 
3elgium Brussels 11,779 Dec. 31, 1947 8,453,000 12/27/45 
3olivia i La Paz 412,794 Midyear 1948 3,922,000 11/14/45 
3razil Rio de Janeiro 3,288,172 Midyear 1948 48,450,000 9/21/45 
3urma Rangoon 261,757 Midyear 1947 17,000,000 4/19/48 
3yelorussian S.S.R. Minsk 83,000 Midyear 1947° 5,568,000 10/24/45 
-anada Ottawa 3,690,410 Midyear 1948 12,883,000 11/9/45 
chile Santiago 286,408 Midyear 1948 5,621,000 10/11/45 
china* Nanking 3,759,330 Midyear 1948 463,493,000 9/28/45 
colombia Bogota 439,845 Midyear 1947 10,545,000 11/5/45 
Sosta Rica - San José 19,650 Midyear 1948 $13,000 11/2/45 
Suba Havana 44,219 Dec. 31, 1947 5,130,000 10/15/45 
ozechoslovakia Prague 49,356 Midyear 1948 12,338,000 10/19/45 
Yenmark* Copenhagen 16,576 Midyear 1948 4,190,000 10/9/45 
Dominican Republic Ciudad Trujillo 19,129 Dec. 31, 1947 2,182,000 9/4/45 
3cuador Quito 175,858 Midyear 1947 3,400,000 12/21/45 
igypt Cairo 386,100 Midyear 1947 19,179,000 10/22/45 
31 Salvador San Salvador 13,177 Midyear 1948 2,100,000 9/26/45 
3thiopia Addis Ababa 350,000 Midyear 1947 15,000,000 11/13/45 
‘rance Paris 212,744 Midyear 1948 41,500,000 8/31/45 
sreece” Athens 51,184 Midyear 1948 7,780,000 10/25/45 
suatemala Guatemala City 42,044 Dec. 31, 1947 3,678,000 11/21/45 
Jaiti Port-au-Prince 10,715 Midyear 1947 3,550,000 9/27/45 
Jonduras Tegucigalpa 59,163 Midyear 1947 1,240,000 12/17/45 
celand Reykjavik 39,800 Midyear 1947 134,000 11/19/46 
ndia New Delhi 1,138,145° Midyear 1947 331,750,000° 10/30/45 
ran Teheran 630,000 Midyear 1947 17,000,000 10/16/45 
raq Baghdad 168,040 Midyear 1947 4,800,000 12/21/45 
ebanon Beirut 3,475 Dec. 31, 1947 1,186,000 10/15/45 
Liberia Monrovia 43,000 Midyear 1947 1,600,000 11/2/45 
wuxembourg * Luxembourg 998 Dec. 31, 19475 291,000 10/17/45 
Mexico Mexico City 760,320 Midyear 1948 23,876,000 11/7/45 
Netherlands Amsterdam 15,764 Midyear 1948 9,793,000 12/10/45 
New Zealand Wellington 103,416 Midyear 1948 1,840,000 9/19/45 
Nicaragua Managua 57,145 Dec. 31, 1947 1,148,000 9/6/45 
Norway Oslo 1255152 Midyear 1948 3,172,000 11/27/45 
Pakistan Karachi 361,007 Midyear 1948 73,321,000 9/30/47 
-anama Panama City 28,576 Midyear 1947 729,000 11/13/45 
Paraguay Ascuncion 157,045 Dec. 31, 1947 1,252,000 10/12/45 
Peru Lima 482,276 Midyear 1948 8,061,000 10/31/45 


’ For footnotes, see next page. 
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Country 
Philippines 
Poland 

Saudi Arabia 
Siam 

Sweden 

Syria 

Turkey 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Union of South Africa 
(UP SORE 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yemen 


Yugoslavia 
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Capital 
Manila 
Warsaw 
Mecca 
Bangkok 
Stockholm 
Damascus 
Ankara 
Kiev 
Pretoria 
Moscow 
London 
Washington 
Montevideo 
Caracas 
Sa’ana 


Belgrade 


Total Area 
(square miles) 


115,604 
120,364 
927,000 
198,278 
173,429 
72,200 
296,196 
226,696 
472,494 
8,599,019 
94,212 
3,022,387 
W2175 
352,156 
75,000 
99,185 


* Excluding full-blooded aborigines numbering about 


48,000 


* According to census of January 17, 1939. No recent 


estimates available. 


*Tncluding Formosa, Manchuria, Jehol, Sinkiang and 


Tibet. 


‘Excluding Faroe Islands. 


° Including Dodecanese Islands. 


Latest Population Estimate 


Date 
Midyear 1948 
Dec. 31, 1947 
Midyear 1947 
Midyear 1948 
Dec. 31, 1947 
Midyear 1947 
Midyear 1948 
Midyear 1947° 
Midyear 1948 
Midyear 1947"° 
Midyear 1948 
Midyear 1948 
Dec. 31, 1947 
Midyear 1947 
Midyear 1947 
Midyear 1948" 


Total Population 
19,964,000 
23,781,000 

6,000,000 
17,666,000 
6,842,000 
3,721,000° 
19,500,000 
30,960,000 
11,790,000 
193,000,000. 
50,033,000 
146,571,000 
2,318,000 
4,499,000 
7,000,000 
15,752,000 


° Including Hyderabad and Junagadh. ; 
“Including an estimate for Hyderabad, Junagadh and 


Kashmir, 


5 Census of December 31, 1947. 
® Unofficial estimate only. , 
No official estimate for 1947 or 1948 available 
193,000,000 is a 1946 official estimate. 


™ According to census of March 15, 1948. 


Date of 
Admission — 
to U.N. — 


10/11/45! 
10/24/45) 
10/18/45) 
12/16/46 
11/19/46 
10/19/45 
9/28/45 
10/24/45 
11/7/45 
10/24/45 
10/20/45 
8/8/45 
12/18/45 
11/15/45 
9/30/47 
10/19/45 
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I. United Nations 


a. GENERAL 


1. Annual Reports 


United Nations. General Assembly (2nd_ session). 
Secretary-General. Annual report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the work of the organization. Lake Success, 
New York, A/315, 14 July 1947.83 p. EF SRC 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembl) 
Official Records, Second Session, Supplement No. 1. 


; (3rd session). . Annual report... 
Lake Success, New York, A/565, 31 July 1948. 135 p. 
EFSRC Re 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 1. 


2. Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


United Nations. General Assembly (2nd session). Bud- 
get estimates [submitted by the Secretary-General} for 
the financial year 1948 and information annex. Lake 
Success, New York, A/318, 14 July 1947 and Add.1. 
163 p. EFR 


. (3rd session). Budget estimates [submitted 

by the Secretary-General]} for the financial year 1949 and 

information annexes {I-III.] Lake Success, New York, 

A/556, 3 June 1948. 271 p. EF S R. Information annex 

IV, A/556/Add.1., Lake Success, New York. 13 p. E 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 5 
and 5 A. 


. (2nd session). Sth Committee. Third an- 
nual budget and the working capital fund. Report of the 
Fifth Committee. Lake Success, New York, A/498, 19 
November 1947. 15 p. EFR 


Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. Report to the General 
Assembly on the budget estimates for 1948 and the 
working capital fund. Lake Success, New York, A/336, 
8 August 1947. 35 p. EFR 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Second Session, Supplement No. 7. 


. (3rd session) . First report of 1948 
to the General Assembly. Lake Success, New York, 
A/534, April 1948. 14p. EF SRC 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 7. 


Second report of 1948 to the 
General Assembly. Take Success, New York, A/598, 
August 1948. 47 p. EFSRC 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 7 A. 


. (2nd session). Board of Auditors. Finan- 

cial report and accounts for the first financial period 

ended 31 December 1946 and report . . . Lake Success, 

New York, A/313, 12 June 1947. 19 p. EF SC 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly Official 
Records, Second Session, Supplement No. 6. 


. (3rd session) . Financial report and 
accounts for the year ended 31 December 1947 and re- 


port... Lake Success, New York, A/557, 28 May 1948. 
34 p. E F SR 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly Official 
Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 6. 


3. Headquarters 


United Nations. General Assembly (2nd session). Ad 
Hoc Committee on Headquarters of the United Nations. 
Report . . . Lake Success, New York, A/485, 18 Novem- 
ber 1947. 4 p. mimeo. E F 

. 5th Committee. Financing of the 
headquarters of the United Nations. Report . . . Lake 
Success, New York, A/486, 18 November 1947. 3 p. 
mimeo. E F 


6th Committee. Agreement between 
the Tinited Nations and the United States of America re- 
garding the headquarters of the United Nations. Report 

. Lake Success, New York, A/427, 27 October 1947. 
[Adopted in A/PV.101]. 18 p. mimeo. E FR 


: . Secretary-General. Report on the 
permanent headquarters of the United Nations. Lake 
Success, New York, A/311, July 1947; and Add.1—3 
96 p. EFSRC 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly Officiai 
Records, Second Session, Supplement No. 8. 


. (3rd session). Headquarters of the Unitec 
Nations. Report of the Secretary-General. Lake Success 
New York, A/627, 8 September 1948. 9 p. mimeo. E } 


4. Membership 


International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Argu 
ments, Documents. 1948. Conditions of admission of 2 
state to membership in the United Nations (Article 4 of 
the Charter). Advisory Opinion of May 28th, 1948 
The Hague, 1948. 160 p. (ICJ Sales no. 11). EF 


. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and 
Orders: Conditions of admission of a state to member- 
ship in the United Nations. (Article 4 of the Charter). 
Advisory Opinion of May 28th, 1948. The Hague, 1948. 
132 p. (ICJ Sales no. 8, 1948). EF 


. Advisory Opinion on the conditions of ad: 
mission of a state to membership in.the United Nations. 
(Article 4 of the Charter). Orders of July 31, 1947: 
December 10, 1947; December 12, 1947. The Hague 
1947. [20 p.] (ICJ Sales no. 5, 1948). EF 


United Nations. General Assembly. (2nd session). Ad- 
mission of new members. Applications of Transjordan 
and Italy for membership in the United Nations. Letter 
from the President of the Security Council to the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. Lake Success, New York, 
A/515, 22 November 1947. 1 p. mimeo. E F 


5 ‘ . Ist Committee. Admission of new 
members. Report . . . Lake Success, New York, A/471, 
12 November 1947. 8 mimeo. E F 


; . Rules governing the admis- 
sion of new fF eneinbere (report of the Committee of the 
General Assembly) and protection of the rights of the 
General Assembly in relation to the admission of new 
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members. Report . . 
20 November 1947. 2 p. mimeo. E F 


. Committee on Procedure for the Ad- 
mission of New Remaiers) Report . . . Lake Success, New 
York, A/384, 12 September 1947. B p. mimeo. E F 


. (2nd special session). Admission of the 
Union of Burma to membership in the United Nations. 
Resolution adopted on 19 April 1948. Lake Success, New 
York, A/538, 19 April 1948. 1 p. mimeo. E F 

. (3rd session). Admission of new mem: 
pers. Advisory Opinion of the International Court of 
Justice. Lake Success, New York, A/597, 29 July 1948. 
1 p. mimeo. [Report attached.] E F 


. Admission of new members. Recon- 
fideration of the Bpplications of Albania, Austria, Bul- 
yatia, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mongolian Peo- 
sle’s Republic, Portugal, Roumania and Transjordan. 
special report of the Security Council to the General 
Assembly. Lake Success, New York, A/617, 23 August 
1948. 1 p. mimeo. E F 


——. Security Council. Committee on Admission of 
New Members. Report . . . concerning the application of 
Seylon for membership in the United Nations. Lake Suc- 
ess, New York, S/859, 29 June 1948. 1 p. mimeo. E F 
. Report . . . concerning the applica- 
ion of the Union of Burma for membership in the 
Jnited Nations. Lake Success, New York, S/706, 30 
March 1948. 3 p. mimeo. E F 


5 Privileges and Immunities 


Jnited Nations. General Assembly. (3rd _ session). 
rivileges and immunities of the United Nations. Report 
f the Secretary-General. Lake Success, New York, 
\/626, 7 September 1948. 9 p. mimeo. E F 

. Provisions decided upon for the 3rd 
egular session of the General Assembly. Privileges and 
mmunities. Lake Success, New York, A/INF/21, 18 
August 1948. 9 p. mimeo. E F 


For Relations of United Nations with Specialized 
Agencies, see under Specialized Agencies 


6. Government and Unofficial Publications 


a) THE CHARTER 

ie Charta von San Franzisko. Vollstandiger Originaltext 
n deutscher Sprache. Ziirich, Scientia-Verlag, 1945. 
Scientia-Schriften Dokumente, Heft 1.) 146 p. 

charter of the United Nations and Statute of the Inter- 
ational Court of Justice. With an introduction by 
Nathan Feinberg. Jerusalem, the Hebrew University 
ress Association, 1946. 98 p. 

Shaumont, Charles M. La sécurité des états et la sécurité 
lu monde. Paris, Libr. générale de droit et de jurispru- 
lence, 1948. 156 p. 

Yelbez, Louis. Manuel de droit international public avec 
es textes fondamentaux: pacte de la S.D.N., Charte de 
'O.N.U., statut de la Cour. Paris, Libr. générale de droit 
t de jurisprudence, 1948. 351 p. 

lifler, Robert K. International law: Privileges and im- 
nunities of United Nations delegates and officials. The 
nternational organizations immunities act. Michigan 
aw Review, January 1948, vol. 46, no. 3, p. 381-389. 


. Lake Success, New York, A/502, 
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Goodrich, Leland M. et Hambro, Edvard. Commentaire 
de la Charte des Nations Unies. Neuchatel, Suisse, Edi- 
tions de la Baconniére, [1948]. 429 p. 


Milhaud, Edgard. Pour la libération de la crainte; deux 
amendments a la Charte—controle atomique et limitation 
du droit de veto. Neuchatel, Suisse, Editions de la 
Baconniére, 1947. 95 p. (L’évolution du monde et des 
idées) . 

National Education Association of the United States. 
Teaching about the United Nations Charter. Washing- 
ton, The Association, 1947. 40 p. 


Pessoa, Mario. O direito internacional moderno, em 
anexo, a Carta das Nacoes Unidas, assinada em Sao Fran- 
cisco, Rio de Janeiro, Freitas Bastos, 1947, 373 p. 


St. Laurent, L.S. The Charter of the United Nations. 
Canadian Bar Review, February 1948, vol. 26, p. 363- 
Bis 


Satzung der Vereinigten Nationen und Statut des Inter- 
nationalen Gerichthofes. Englischer und Franz6sischer 
Text mit deutscher Ubersetzung und Anlagen, hrsg. von 
Erich Kaufmann und Erich Kordt. Bonn, Universitats- 
Verlag, 1948. 143 p. 

Schwarz, Urs. Die Vereinigten Nationen und ihre Sat- 
zung. Kurze Einfiihrung in Aufbau und Arbeitsweise 
der Weltsicherheitsorganisation. Zirich, Europa Verlag, 


1947. 101 p. 
Suontausta, Tauno. Yhdistyneet Kansakunnat. Helsinki, 
Werner Sdderstrom Osakeyhtid, 1946. (Suomalaisen 


Lakimiesyhdistyksen Julkaisuja B-Sarja No. 15). 


Székely, J. de. Le réglement pacifique des differends inter- 
nationaux selon des dispositions de la Charte des Nations 
Unies. Revue de droit international de sciences diplo- 
matiques et politiques, octobre—décembre 1947, vol. 25, 
p. 314-332. 


van Swinderen, Eth. de Marees. Volkenbond en Vere- 
nigde Naties, een Rechtsvergelyking. ’s-Gravenhage, D.A. 
Daamen, 1946. 334 p. (Comparison of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and the United Nations Charter, 
article by article. 


Verosta, S. Die Satzung der Vereinten Nationen. Wien, 
1947. Osterreichische Staatsdruckerei. 67 p. 


Voogd, G. J. de, en Van Santan, C. W. Volkenbond en 
verenigde naties. Leiden, 1946. Nederlandsch genoot- 
schap voor internationale zaken. 51 p. 


Wolfe, George V. The states directly concerned: Article 
79 of the United Nations Charter. The American Journal 
of International Law, April 1948, vol. 42, no. 2, p. 
368-388. 


(b) GENERAL 

American Bar Association. Report and recommendations 
to the House of Delegates by the Committee for Peace 
and Law through the United Nations. n.pl. The Asso- 
ciation, 1948. 29 p. 

Arne, Sigrid. United Nations primer. New York, Rine- 
hart, 1948. rev. ed. 266 p. 


Campbell, John C. The United States in world affairs, 
1947-1948. New York, Harper (for the Council on 
Foreign Relations), 1948. 592 p. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The budget 
of the United Nations. New York, The Endowment, 
1947. 63 p. (United Nations Studies 1.) 
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Cesta miru [The Path of Peace]. Praha, Ceskoslovenska 
spole¢nost pro mezinarodni styky. Leden 1948, no. 1— 
Mesiénik {Monthly}. 


Church Peace Union and the World Alliance for Friend- 
ship through the Churches. Inside the United Nations. 


A discussion guide on religion and the peace. New York, 
1947. 42 p. 


Dennett, Raymond and Turner, Robert K., eds. Docu- 
ments on American foreign relations, July 1, 1945— 
December 31, 1946. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1948. p. 508-598, 610-703, 737-752. 


Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. United Nations Documents series. 1947. 


Glazebrook, George De T. The middle powers in the 
United Nations. Boston, World Peace Foundation, Imnter- 
national Organization, June 1947, vol. I, no. 2, p. 307— 
319. 


Holborn, Louise W., comp. and ed. War and peace aims 
of the United Nations. Boston, World Peace Foundation. 
2 vols. Vol. I, September 1, 1939—December 31, 1942. 
Published 1943. xv, 730 p. II. From Casablanca to 
Tokio Bay, January 1, 1943-September 1, 1945. Pub- 
lished 1948. Ixv, 1278 p. 


Eagleton, Clyde. International government. New York, 
Ronald Press Co., 1948. rev. ed. 554 p. 


. The share of Canada in the making of the United 
Nations. Reprinted from The University of Toronto Law 
Journal, vol. VII, no. 2, 1948. p. 329-356. 


Evatt, Herbert Vere. The United Nations. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1948. 154 p. 


France and the United Nations. An NBC radio discussion 
by Alfred Cobban, Henry Ehrmann, Herman Finer and 
Louis Gottschalk. Chicago, Ill., The University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, no. 552. October 17, 1948. 31 p. 


Friis, Finn T. B. De Forenede Nationer. Kobenhavn, 
Glydendalske Boghandel-Nordisk-Forlag, 1948. 160 p. 


Great Britain. Central Office of Information. Britain and 
the United Nations. London, H.M.S.Off, 1948. 40 p. 


Greaves, H. R. G. International voting procedures. Polit- 
ical Quarterly, October-December 1947, vol. 18, p. 331— 
340. 


Hamilton, P. M. Australia and the United Nations. A 
handbook on the origin, aims and work of the United 


Nations Organization. Melbourne, Oxford University 
Press, 1947. 68 p. 


Harley, J. E. The United Nations—two years after San 
Francisco. Los Angeles, World Affairs Interpreter, Spring, 
1947, vol. 18, no. 1, p. 83-96. 


Hill, Martin. Immunities and privileges of international 
officials: the experience of the League of Nations. Wash- 
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(Dept. of State pubn. 3024, International organization 
and conference series III, 1.) 


. The second year of the United Nations: the 
role of the United States. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 
1948. 10 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3072, International 
organization and conference series III, 3.) 


Strengthening the United Nations. State- 
ment Poy Geotse C. Marshall, Secretary of State. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 10 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 
3159, International preanication and conference series 


IH, 6.) 


é . The United Nations in action. Washington, 
Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 8 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3238, 
Foreign Affairs Outline no. 17, International organiza- 
tion and conference series III, 10.) 


. The United Nations: three years of achieve- 
ment. eWashinetoa, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 19 p. (Dept. 
of State pubn. 3255, International organization and con- 
ference series III, 12.) 


. Publications Division. Recent publications 
concerning United Nations. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 
1948. 4 p. 


. Treaties, etc. Headquarters of the United Nations. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Nations, signed at Lake Success, New York, 
June 26, 1947, and exchange of notes bringing agreement 
into force, November 21, 1947. Washington, Govt. Pr. 
Off., 1948. 30 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3042, Treaties 
and other international acts series 1676.) E & F 


. Interim agreement between the 
United States of Ametica and the United Nations, signed 
at Lake Success, New York, December 18, 1947, entered 
into force, December 18, 1947. Washington, Govt. Pr. 

ff., 1948. 6 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3038, Treaties 
and other international acts series 1677.) 


Venkataraman, T. S. The principles of national sover- 
eignty and the United Nations Organisation. Federal 
Law Journal, October-December 1947, vol. 10, p. 137— 
154. 


Webster, Sir Charles and Fouques-Duparc, Jacques. 
British and European views of the United Nations; issues 
before the Third General Assembly; Introduction to the 
Secretary-General’s Annual Report 1947-1948. New 
York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. In- 
ternational Conciliation. September 1948, no. 443, p 
441-527. 
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World Peace Foundation. Documents of international 
organizations. A selected bibliography. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, vol. 1, no. 1— . November 1947— . 
Quarterly. 


Wright, Quincy, ed. The world community. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. 332 p. (Norman 
Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, 23rd Institute. ) 


b. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. Records and Resolutions 


United Nations. General Assembly (lst session, 1st 
part). Official Records. Index to 1st session, 1st part. 
Lake Success, New York, 5 April 1948. 64 p. E& F 


. (Ist session, 2nd part). Official Records. 
Supplements Nos. 2-5 and Resolutions. Lake Success, 
New York, 1947-1948. E & F 

: . (Ist special session). Official Records. 
Vols. I-III. Lake Success, New York, 1947. E & F 

. ——. (2nd session). Official Records. Supple- 
ments 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and Resolutions. Lake 
Success, New York, 1947-1948. E & F (Some appear in 
the other languages. ) 


2. Plenary and Committee Meetings 


United Nations. General Assembly (2nd session). Ple- 
nary meetings of the General Assembly. Verbatim rec- 
ords, (A/PV 80-128), 16 September oh 29 November 
1947. Lake Success, New York, 1947. 


. General Committee. ete rec- 
ord of Mosinee (A/BUR/SR. 35-41), 17 September to 
3, November 1947. Lake Success, New York, 1947. E F 


. 1st Committee: Political and Security 
Questions. Summary record of meetings, A/C. 1/SR. 58— 
116), 16 September to es November 1947. Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, 1947. 


. 2nd Committee: Economic and 
Piniecal Questions. Summary record of meetings, (A/C. 
2/SR. 31-54), 16 September to 6 November 1947. Lake 
Success, New York, 1947. EF 


. Joint 2nd and 3rd Committee. Sum- 
mary record of meetings. (A/C. 2 & 3/SR. 12-24), 8 
October to 5 November 1947. Lake Success, New York, 
1947. EF 


: . 3rd Committee: Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Questions. Summary record of meet- 
ings, (A/C. 3/SR. 50-82), 16 September to 11 Novem- 
ber 1947. Lake Success, New York, 1947. EF 


: . 4th Committee: Trusteeship. Sum- 
mary record of meetings. (A/C. 4/SR. 29-48), 16 
September to 6 November 1947. Lake Success, New 
York, 1947. EF 


: . Sth Committee: Administrative and 

Budgetary Questions. Summary record of meetings, 

(A/C. 5/SR. 47-102), 16 September to 18 November 

1947. Lake Success, New York, 1947. 500 p. EF 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly Official 
Records, Second Session. 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


: . 6th Committee: Legal Questions 
Suinimnaty record ef meetings. (A/C. 6/SR. 35-59), 1¢ 
September to 20 November 1947. Lake Success, New 
York, 1947. EF 


. Resolutions . . . Lake Success, New 
York, A/519, 8 jin 1948. EFCRS 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly Officia 
Records, Second Session. 153 p. E&F 


: . (2nd special session [on Palestine]). Offt 
cial Records . . . Vols. 1-2 and Annexes. Supplement: 
1-2. Lake Success, New York, 1948. E&F. (Appear: 
also in the other languages.) 


. Plenary meetings of the General As 
sembly. Verbatim end summaty records. (A/PV. 129- 
135), 16 April to 14 May 1948. Lake Success, Nev 
York, 1948. EF 


. 1st Committee: Political and security 
questions. Summary records of meetings (A/C. 1/SR 
117-141), 16 April to 14 May 1948. Lake Success, Nev 
York, 1948. EF 

——. Resolutions adopted . . . Lake Success 
New York, ‘A/555, 19 May 1948. E&F, SRC 


3. Procedure 


United Nations. General Assembly. (2nd _ session) 
Committee on Procedures and Organization. Procedure 
and organization of the General Assembly. Report . . 
Lake Success, New York, A/388, 23 September 1947 
66 p. EFR 


-——— . 6th Committee. Part III of the re 
port of the Committee on Procedures and Organizatios 
of the General Assembly. Report . . . Lake Success, Nev 


York, A/482, 14 November 1947. 39 p. mimeo. E F } 


. Rules of Procedure of the General Assem 
bly. ‘Lake Sac New York, A/520, 12 Decembe 
1947; & Corr. 1. 29 p. E& F, SRC. (Sales no. 1948 
La) 


. [Secretariat] List of General Assembly Officia 
Records published, as of 1 September 1948. Lake Suc 
cess, New York. Index Note no. 4/Rev. 2, 8 Septembe 
1948. 5 p. mimeo. EF 


4. Interim Committee of the General Assembly 


United Nations. General Assembly. (3rd session). Ir 
terim Committee. Reports of the Interim Committee 
the General Assembly, 5 January—5 August 1948. Pari 
1948. A/578, A/583, A/605, A/606. 51 p. EFSR 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly O fficie 
Records, Third Session. Supplement No. 10. [Repor 
on: The problem of voting in the Security Counc 
(A/578). 42 p.; consultation by the Temporar 
Commission on Korea with the Interim Committe 
(A/583) 9p.; study of methods for the promotion ¢ 
international co-operation in the political field (A/ 
605). 34 p.; advisability of establishing a Permaner 
Committee of the General Assembly (A/606). 34 p. 


5. Government and Unofficial Publications 


Canada. Department of External Affairs. Canada and th 
United Nations, 1947. Report on the Second Session o 


ie General Assembly of the United Nations held in New 
ork, September 16—-November 29, 1947. Ottawa, 1948. 
he King’s Printer. 276 p. tables. (Conference Series, 
47, no.1). 


agnegie Endowment for International Peace. The United 
lations General Assembly. Its expanding role and issues 
fore the second session. New York, International Con- 
liation, September 1947, no.433, p.479-509. 


ommission to Study the Organization of Peace. United 
ations guards. Recommendations to the United States 
elegation to the General Assembly of the United 
ations. New York, American Association for the United 
ations, 1948. 14 p. 


enmark. Beretning til Rigsdagen. De Forenede Na- 
oners forste Plenarforsamlings anden Del. 23. Oktober— 
). December 1946. [Kobenhavn]. 131 p. 


—. De Forenede Nationers anden Plenarforsamling 


holdt i New York 16. Septb. —29. Novb.1947. 123 p. 
imeo. 


yde, James Nevin. Peaceful settlement studies in the 
iterim Committee of the United Nations. General As- 
mbly. Selected documents. New York, Carnegie En- 
Iwment for International Peace. International Concilia- 
on, October 1948, no.444, p. 531-574. 


aeckenbeeck, Georges. La deuxiéme Assemblée générale 
> VO.N.U. et le-droit. Bruxelles, Etudes internationales, 
pril 1948, vol. 1, no.2, p.160-176. 


achs, Manfred. Legal problems during the fall session 
f the United Nations. Warsaw, The State and Law, 
947, nos. 7-8, p. 23. 


loore, Bernard. United Nations Second Assembly-New 
ork. London, United Nations Association, 1948. 110 p. 
letherlands. Ministerie van buitenlandsche zaken. Vers- 
g& over de tweede vergadering van de Verenigde Naties, 
lew York, 16 September—29 November 1947. ’s-Graven- 
age, Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1948. 174 p. 
Ministerie van buitenlandische zaken no.11.) 


lew Zealand. Delegates to General Assembly of the 
nited Nations. Report of the New Zealand Delegation 
1 the second regular session of the General Assembly, 
eld at New York, 16 September-29 November 1947. 


Vellington, Government Printer, 1948. 172 p. (Series 
—2, 1948). (Also printed as Dept. of External Affairs, 
ibn. no.60.) 


tein, Boris E. Uroru sropoit ceccum revepaasnoll accaM- 
leH Opranusaiuu o6’equneHHEx Hanut. Mocxsa, Usza- 
2abcTBO IIpapga, 1948. 


mited Nations. General Assembly (2nd session). Dele- 
ation from U.S.S.R., U.R.S.R. and B.S.S.R.  Jlexeraruu 
CCP, YCCP u BCCP ua sropo ceccun Tenepaxsnoi 
ccamOaen Opranu3anun O6’equnenHix Hann; cOopHuk 
evelt H BBICTYNAeHM, ceHTAOpH-HonOph 1947 r., (Moc- 
pa) Toc. u3q-80 morn. aut-ppr, 1948. 


yshinsky, A.Y. For the peace and friendship of nations, 
gainst the instigators of a new war. Speech delivered by 

- Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR, 
hairman of the USSR Delegation to the second session 
f the General Assembly of the United Nations, at the 
;eneral Assembly of the United Nations, New York City, 
eptember 18, 1947. Washington, The Embassy of the 
ISSR, September 1947. 38 p. 
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c. SECURITY COUNCIL 


1. General 


United Nations. {Secretariat} Cumulative index to the 
resolutions of the Security Council to 30 August 1948 
(meetings 1 through 356.) Lake Success, New York, 
Index Note no. 16, 8 September 1948. 18 p. mimeo. E 


—. Security Council. Provisional rules of procedure. 
16 p. (Sales no. 1948.1. 2.) EF 


Report to the General Assembly covering 
the pend fron 16 July 1946 to 15 July 1947. Lake 
Success, New York, A/366, 21 August 1947. 204 p. 
EFR 


. Report .. . from 16 July 1947 to 15 July 
1948. Lake isncces. New York, A/620, September 1948. 
144 p. EFR 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly, Official 
Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 2. 


4 . Security Council Official Records, Second 
Year, Nos. 1-68 and Supplement Nos. 1-12 and Special 
Supplement No. 3. Lake Success, New York, 1947-1948. 
E & F (Some appear in the other languages). [Covers 
meetings 89-173}. 


. Third Year, Nos. 52-123, and Sup- 
plements for Aprils May, June, July, August and Septem- 
ber 1948. Lake Success, New York. E&F (Some appear 
in the other languages). [Covers meetings 277—375.] 


2. Government and Unofficial Publications 


Blaisdell, Donald C. Coordination of American security 
policy at the United Nations. International Organization, 
September 1948, vol. II, no. 3, p. 469-477. 


Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. Collec- 
tive self-defense under the United Nations. Sixth report 
of the Commission . . . Memorandum and draft treaty 
for the implementation of article 51 fof the Charter}. 
New York, The Commission, 1948. 20 p. 


Hasluck, Paul. Workshop of security. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, F. W. Cheshire, and London, Wadley and Ginn, 
1947. 181 p. 


Jones, Goronwy J. The veto controversy. Cardiff, Wales, 
Priory Press, 1948. 36 p. 


Kelsen, H. The settlement of disputes by the Security 
Council. International Law Quarterly, (London), Sum- 
mer 1948, vol. 2, p. 173-213. 

Padelford, Norman J. The use of the veto. International 
Organization, June 1948, vol. II, no. 2, p. 227-246. 

U. S. Department of State. The problem of voting in the 
Security Council: report of the Interim Committee to 
the General Assembly. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., De- 
partment of State Documents and State Papers, vol. 1, 
no. 5, August 1948, p. 340-356, 360. {Originally pub- 
lished as United Nations Document A/578.} 


d. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


1. General 


° 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Official 
Records, Second Year, Fourth Session. Meetings 51-84, 
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from 28 Februaty to 29 March 1947, and annexes. Sup- 
plements Nos. 1 to 10. Lake Success, New York, 1947. 
E&F (Some ate published in CRS.) 

: , Fifth Session. Meetings 85— 
gail Grom 19 July to 16 aise 1947, and annexes. Sup- 
plements Nos. 1 to 8. Lake Success, New York, 1947. 
E & F (Some appear in the other languages. ) 


. Third Year, Sixth Session. Meetings 
122- 174, from 2 Ropeuaey to 11 March 1948, and an- 
nexes. Supplements Nos. 1 to 3A. Lake Success, New 
York, 1948. E & F (Some appear in the other languages. ) 


, Seventh Session. Meetings 
175-225, froma 19 Sty to 29 August 1948, and annexes. 
Supplements Nos. 1 to 8. Geneva, 1948. E & F (Some 
appear in the other languages. ) 


. Report of the Economic and Social Council 
to the second regular session of the General Assembly. 
Lake Success, New York, A/382, 9 September 1947 & 
Corr. 1. 92 per S RK 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly, Official 
Records, Second Session, Supplement No. 3 


. Report . .. [to the third regular session] 
covering the period from 18 August 1947 to 29 August 
1948. Lake Success, New York, A/625. 
Appears in printed form as General Assembly, Official 
Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 3. ~ 


. Resolutions adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council during its first session, from 23 January to 
18 February 1946. 
Appears in printed form as Economic and Social Coun- 
cil Official Records, (1st year, 1st session), Annex 8, 
London 1946. 173 p. [p. 158-173.] E& F,C. 


. during its second 


Resolutions adopted . 

session, from 25 May to 21 June 1946. 
Appears in printed form as Economic and Social Coun- 
cil Official Records, (1st year, 2nd session) , Annex 14, 
Lake Success, New York, 1946. [p. 341—-410.} E & F 


Resolutions adopted . during its third 
eee ioe 11 September to 10 December 1946. Lake 
Success, New York, (E/245/Rev.1, 3 May 1947; & 
corr.) 70 p. (Sales no.1947.1.13.) E&F,SR. 


: . Resolutions adopted . . . during its fourth 
session, from 28 February to 29 March 1947. Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, (E/473, 22 May 1947). 51 p. (Sales 
no. 1947.114.) E& F, RC 


: . Resolutions adopted . . . during its fifth ses- 
sion, from 19 July to 17 August 1947. Lake Success, 
New York (E/573, 26 September 1947; Corr. 1.) 101 
p. (Sales no. 1947.1.20.) E& F,R 


. Resolutions adopted . during its sixth 
sion, he 2 February to 11 March 1948, Lake Success, 
New York, (E/777, 12 March 1948.) 48 p. (Sales no. 
1948.1.5.) E& F 


. Resolutions and decisions of the Economic 
and Social Council during its seventh session .. .‘19 July 
to 29 August 1948. Lake Success, New York, E/1067, 1 
September 1948. 3 p. mimeo. EF 


. Rules of procedure of the Economic and 
Social Council and rules of procedure of functional com- 
missions of the Economic and Social Council (as 
amended at the 5th session of the Council). Lake Success, 
New York, E/33/Rey.4, 18 August 1947 and E/565, 16 
August 1947. 23 p. (Sales no. 1947. 1.19.) EF 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


. (Jth session). Committee on Proced 
Revision of rules of procedure of the Council. Rep) 

. Lake Success, New York, E/1017, 24 August 19) 
Bye dehiee | 


. and Trusteeship Council. Joint Co-ordir) 
ing Committee. Arrangement for co-operation in matt} 
of common concern. Report . . . Lake Success, Ni 
York, E & T/C.1/2/Rev.1, 10 November 1947. 11° 
EF 


2. Government and Unofficial Publications 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Coordi! 
tion of economic and social activities. New York, T 
Endowment, 1948. 109 p. (United Nations Studies 2 


Loveday, A. An unfortunate decision. International € 
ganization, Jane 1947, vol. 1, no.2. p.279-291. 


Netherlands. Ministerie van buitenlandsche zaken. Ve 
lag over de vijfde zitting van de economische en soci: 
raad van de Verenigde Naties. New York, 19 Juli- 
Augustus 1947. ’s-Gravenhage, Staatsdrukkerij- en U 
geverijbedrijf, 1948. 48 p. (Ministerie van buite 
landsche zaken, no. 7.) 


U.S. Department of State. Sixth session of the Econon 
and Social Council. Summary of decisions. [Press rele: 
of ECOSOC, March 11, 1948.}] Washington, Govt. ] 
Off., Department of State Documents and State Pape 
vol. 1, no. 4, July 1948, p. 280-288. 


See also Economic Commissions and Economic 
Employment Problems 


e. TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council and Tr 
teeship Council. Joint Coordinating Committee. Arrans 
ment for co-operation in matters of common conce! 
Report . . . Lake Success, New York, E & T/C.1/2/Rev 
10 November 1947. 11 p. mimeo. EF 


. {Secretariat.} Cumulative index to the resolutio 
of the Trusteeship Council, 1st regular session throu 
the 3rd regular session, 1947-1948. Lake Success, Ni 
York, Index Note no.17, 13 September 1948, 7 
mimeo. E 


. Trusteeship Council. Official Records, First Ye 
First Session. [Covers meetings 1-27.] 741 p. and St 
plement, 157 p. Lake Success, New York, 1948. E& 
{Second Year], Second  Sessic 
Third part. [Covers meetings 36—46.] 35 p. and Ann 
24 p. Lake Success, New York, 1948. E&F 


: . Third Session. [Covers me 
ings 1-43.) Lake Siiccesst New York, 1948. 569 
E&F 


. Reply of the Government of the Union 
South Africa to the Trusteeship Council questionnaire 
the report to the United Nations on the administrati 
of South West Africa for the year 1946. Lake Succe 
New York, T/175, 3 June 1948. 230 p. mimeo. EF 
: . Report to the General Assembly coveri 
its first session, from 26 March—28 April 1947, Lake S 
cess, New York, A/312, 9 September 1947. 15 p. E& 
RC 

Appears in printed form as General Assembly Offic 

Records, Second Session, Supplement No.4 


—. . Report . . . covering the second and third 
| sessions of the Council, 29 April 1947-5 August 1948. 

Lake Success, New York, A/603, August 1948. 49 p. 
EFSC 


: . Resolutions adopted . . . during its second 

session, from 20 November 1947 to 4 May 1948. Lake 

a New York, T/179, [May 1948]. 24 p. E & F, 
RC 


Resolutions adopted . . . during its third 
~ session, from 16 June to 5 August 1948. Lake Success, 
_ New York, T/215, [August 1948]. 7 p. (Sales no. 1948. 
my Al.). E&F 


. Trusteeship agreement for the territory of 

aura as approved by the General Assembly on 1 No- 

vember 1947. Lake Success, New York, T/Agreement/9, 

4 ee 1947. 4 p. (Sales no. 1947. VI.A.11.) 
& 


See also Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


f. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


1. General 


International Court of Justice. Bibliography of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. no.1. (Reprinted from the 
Yearbook, 1946-1947). The Hague, 1947. iv 46 p. 


. no.2. (Published in Yearbook, 1947- 
1948). The Hague, 1948. p.82—109. 


-——. Yearbook, 1946-1947. The Hague, 1947. 233 p. 
(ICJ Sales no. 4, 1947). EF 


. 1947-1948. The Hague, 1948. 
(ICJ Sales no. 10, 1948). EF 


United Nations. General Assembly (2nd session). 6th 
Committee. Authorization of the Trusteeship Council to 
fequest advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice. Lake Success, New York, A/C.6/168, 10 October 
1947. 1 p. mimeo. EF 


158 p. 


. Need for greater use by the 
nited Nations and its organs of the International Court 
of Justice. Report . . . Lake Success, New York, A/459, 
11 November 1947. 6 p. mimeo EF 


. (3d session). Election of five members of 
the International Court of Justice. List of candidates 
nominated by the national groups. Lake Success, New 
York, A/623/Rev.1, 16 September 1948. 4 p. (Also 
appears as S/991/Rev.1.) mimeo. EF 


. Security Council. Letter dated 2 August 1948 
from the Acting Secretary-General to the President of the 
Security Council transmitting the text of the instrument 
by which Switzerland became a party to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. Lake Success, New York, 
S/947, 4 August 1948. 3 p. mimeo. E F 


2. Government and Unofficial Publications 


Hudson, Manley O. The Corfu Channel case: significance 
of first ruling by present Court. American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, June 1948, vol. 34, no. 6, p.467—470. 

. The twenty-sixth year of the World Court. The 
Pi erican Journal of International’ Law, January 1948, 
vol. 42, no.1, p. 1-19. 
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Jessup, Philip C. The International Court of Justice and 
legal matters. Ilinois Law Review, July-August 1947, 
vol. 42, p. 273-291. 


Die Satzung der Vereinten Nationen und das Statut des 
Internationalen Gerichtshofes. (Translation and intro- 
duction by S. Verosta). Vienna, Oesterreichische Staats- 
druckerei, 1947. 67 p. 


Sloan, F. B. The World Court and the United Nations, 
Iowa Law Review, vol.33, May 1948, p.653—-665. 


United Kingdom. Statutory rules and orders 1947. No. 
1772. Diplomatic Privileges. United Nations and Inter- 
national Court of Justice.. Order in Council, 1947. At 
the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 8th day of August, 
1947. London, H.M.S.Off., 1947. 14 p. 


U.S. Department of State. Compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. Washington. Govt. Pr. 
Off., Department of State Documents and State Papers, 
vol. I, no.3, June 1948, p. 191-207. 

Vulcan, Constantin. L’exécution des décisions de la Cour 
internationale de Justice d’aprés la Charte des Nations 
Unies. Revue générale de Droit international public, vol. 
51, 1947, p.187-205. 

Witenberg, J. C. De Grotius 4 Nuremberg. Revue 
générale de Droit international public, vol. 51, 1947. p. 
89-112. 

Zacarias, Mario A. La corte internacional de justicio y su 
estatuto. Mexico City, Mexico, 1948. 343 p. (Universi- 
dad nacional autonoma de Mexico facultad de derecho y 
ciencias sociales. ) 


g. SECRETARIAT 


{List] July— 
(Sales 


United Nations. Delegations to the... . 
August, 1947. Lake Success, New York. 143 p. 
no. 1947.1.17.) E 


Second regular session, September 1947. 
150 p- (Sales no.1947.1.21.) E 


. October-November—December 1947. 139 
p. (Sales no.1947.1.23.) E 


. List No.10. January-February 1948. 142 
p. (Sales no.1948.1.3.) E 


. List No.11. 
(Sales no. 1948.14. syed g 


. Second Special Session, April 1948. 51 p. 
(Sales no. 1948. 1.6.) E 


. {Secretariat} Department of Public Information. 
Background Papers. Issued itregularly. Mimeographed 
in separate editions E F § R C. Prepared by Research 
Section of the Library Services. Nos. 10-44 issued 1 
July 1947-1 September 1948. Lake Success, New York. 


March—April 1948. 154 p. 


: . Basic facts about the United Nations. 
Lake ‘Success, New York. January 1948 ed. 24 p. (Sales 
no.1947.1.3 (1).) E; April 1948 ed. 29 p. (Sales no. 
1947.13 (1).) FSR 


. Everyman’s United Nations. Intro- 
duction by Tevave Lie. New York, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. in association with United Nations World, Inc., 
1948. 201 p. Paper bound. (Prepared by the Research 
Section of the Library Services and published for the De- 
partment of Public Information of the United Nations.) E 
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: . Guide to the United Nations Charter. 
Lake es New One August 1947. 53 p. (Sales no. 
1947.1.16.) La Charte des Nations Unies commentée. 
25 August 1947. 54 p. Same,sales no. [Revised edition 
published December 1948. EFS R.} 


% . Questions and answers. Issued irreg- 
ularly. Prepared by the Division of Library Services, 
Research Section. Mimeographed separately in E F S R C. 
Lake Success, New York. 


- 5 . Structure of the United Nations. 
Lake Success, New York. Mimeographed and issued 
separately in E F § R editions. Edition of April 1948. E. 
Edition of May 1948. FSR 


. . What the United Nations is doing. 
Issued irregularly. Pamphlets printed in separate E F S 
editions. Published by Press and Publications Bureau, DPI. 
{1.} The Economic Commission for Europe. Lake 
Success, New York. October 1947. 16 p. (Sales 
no.1947.1.22) EF 
[2.] For better world trade. Lake Success, New York, 
1948. 16 p. (Sales no. 1948.18.) EFS 


. Yearbook of the United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York, 1947. xxxiv, 991 
p. 7 charts. (Sales no.1947.1.18.) E 
Annuaire des Nations Unies. Edition 1948. French 
edition of the Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946— 
1947. Published by United Nations World, Inc. New 
York. 1063 p. (No sales number). 


1946-1947. 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


. Division of Library Services, 

search Section. The Charter of the United Nations a: 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 23 June 194! 
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s Voting in international ¢ 
ganizations. * Denne 1947. Lake Success, New Yor 
50 p. (Information Papers, no.2) mimeo. EFS 


. Treaty Series. Treaties and international agre 
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ton, Govt. Pr. Off., Department of State Documents and 
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1947, vii, 308 pages. illus., tables, diagrs. (Republica- 
tion with modification of his: A general account of the 
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in: L’énergie atomique et son utilisation militaire .. . 
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United States representative to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 
48 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3272, International organiza- 
tion and conference series III, 14.) 


: . International control of atomic energy: 
policy at the crossroads. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 
251 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3161, General policy 
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——. 2nd interim report. Lake Success, 


New York, A/522, 19 January 1948. 10 p. EF 


‘ . Report to the General Assembly. 
Lake Saeco New York, A/574, June 1948; & Add. 1. 
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Appears in printed form as General Assembly Official 
Records, Third Session, Supplement No.8. EFSRC 


. Supplementary report . . . for the 
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New York, A/644, 16 September 1948. 36 p. mimeo. 
EF 


Belinkov, S.E. 'peveckuit Hapox, u MemKAyHapotHaa pe- 
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28 mora 1947 roga Bw JlexunonHom s3aze B Mocxse. 
Mocxsa, I[pasga, 1947. 28p. 

Broticzyk, J. Grecja walczy 1944-1948 (w Swietle 
dokumentéw). (Okl. proj. Andrzej Rudzitski). War- 
sawa, 1948. Spoldz. Wydawn. “Wiedza”. (Druk. “Robot- 
nik” nr. 1 Spoldz. Wydawn. “Wiedza’’). 


U.S. Department of State. The General Assembly and 
the problem of Greece. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 
Department of State Bulletin Supplement, December 7, 
1947, vol. XVII, no.440A, p. 1097-1149. 


The United Nations and the problem of 
Greece. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1947. vi, 97 p. map. 
(Dept. of State pubn. 2909, Near Eastern series 9.) 


x . United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans. Comment [prepared by Harry N. Howard, 
Special Adviser in the Division of Greek, Turkish and 
Iranian Affairs, Department of State] on the report of 
the Special Committee to the third session of the General 
Assembly. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., Department of 
State Documents and State Papers, vol. 1, no. 6, Septem- 
ber 1948, p. 363-423. 


Vyshinsky, A.Y., Head of the U.S.S.R. Delegation; 
Gromyko, A.A., Permanent Representative of the 
U.S.S.R. on the Security Council; and Manuilsky, D.Z., 
Head of the Ukrainian Delegation. “The Greek Ques- 
tion.” Speeches of . . . Soviet Delegates at U.N. General 
Assembly {[September—October] 1947. London, Soviet 
News, 1947. 96 p. E 
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International Court of Justice. Reports of Judgments, 
Advisory Opinions and Orders. The Corfu Channel 
case (preliminary objection), judgment of March 25th, 
1948. The Hague, 1948. 74 p. (ICJ Sales no. 6.) E F 
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Order of July 31, 1947. [The Corfu 
Channel eat Order of December 10, 1947. The Hague, 
1947. 20 p. (ICJ Sales no. 5.) E F 


-, ——. ——. Order of March 26th, 1948. The 
Hague, 1948. 12 p. (ICJ Sales no. 7, 1948.) EF 


Czechoslovak Question 


United Nations. Security Council. Letter from the 
permanent representative of Chile to the United Nations 
dated 12 March 1948 addressed to the Secretary-General. 
Lake Success, New York, S/694, 12 March 1948. .4 p. 
mimeo. E F 


. Letter . . . dated 15 March 1948 .. . Lake 
Success, New York, 5/696, 16 March 1948. 4 Bi mimeo. 
EF 


{For discussion in the Security Council see records 
of meetings: 268, 272, 273, 276, 278, 281, 288, 
300, 303, 305.] 
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United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. Economic survey 
of Asia and the Far East, 1947. Shanghai, 1948. 
239) Ds 


: . ——. (lst session). Report. Lake Success, 

New York, E/452, 25 June 1947. 24 p. EFR 
Appears in printed form as Economic and Social 
Council Official Records (5th session), Supplement 
No. 6. 


—. (2nd session). Report. Lake Success, 
New "Yorks E/606, 8 January 1948; Add. & Corr. 48 p. 
EF 


5 ——. (3rd session). Report. Lake Success, 
New York, £/839, 1 July 1948; Add. 77 p. EF 


. Economic Commission for Europe. Annual 
report, Geneve" E/791, 18 May 1948; Add. 58 p. EFR 


. (1st and 2nd sessions). 
18 July 1947; Add. & Corr. 


i 5 Report. 
Geneva, E/451, 370 p: 
EFR 
Appeats in printed form as Economic and Social 
Council Official Records (Sth Session), Supplement 


No. 3. 


——., ——. Interim report. 
January 1948; Add. 37 p. EFR 


. Research and Planning Division. 
A survey of the economic situation and prospects of 
Europe. Lake Success, New York, E/ECE/58 Rev. 1, 
15 April 1948. 206 p. (Sales no.1948.II.E.1.) E F 


. Economic Commission for Latin America. 
(1st session). Report. Lake Success, New York, E/840, 
9 July 1948; Add. & Corr. 57 p. EFS 


Economic and Employment Commission. 
(2d mesons Report. Lake Success, New York, E/445, 
18 June 1947; Add.l. 33 p.E FSR 
Appears in printed form as Economic and Social 
Council Official Records (5th session), Supplement 
No. 4. 


Geneva, E/603, 13 


4 ——. (3rd session). Report. Lake Success, 
New York, E/790, 10 May 1948; Add. & Corr. 21 p. 
EF 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


Appears in printed form as Economic and Soe 
Council Official Records (7th session), Supplem 
No.1. 


Economic and Employment Problems 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Inte 
Co-ordinating Committee for International Commod> 
Arrangements. Review of international commodity | 
rangements. Lake Success, New York, E/CA/2, Nove 
ber 1947. 58 p. (Sales no.1947.1L.9.) EF i 


Department of Economic Affairs 
Customs unions. A League of Nations contribution 
the study of customs union problems. Lake Succe: 
New York, 14 April 1948, 98 p. (Sales no.1948.1I.D.3) 
E 


. {Secretariat. 


: Directory of economic and statistic 
projects. A classified list of work completed, in pro 
ress or planned by United Nations and Specialize 
Agencies. No.1. Lake Success, New York, Janua 
1948. 130 p. (Sales no.1948.11.D.1.) E 


. Economic development in select 
countries: plans, programmes, and agencies. [Are 
covered include North America, South America, Europ 
Africa, South-East Asia and Middle East.}] Lake Succes 
New York, 1948. xvi, 286 p. (Sales no.1948.II.B.1.) 


. . Economic report: salient features + 
the world economic situation, 1945-47. Lake Succes 
New York, 1948. 354 p. (Sales no.1948.1I.C.1.) E 


. Supplement. Discussion « 
the report in the Reohoniic and Social Council, 61 
session, February and March 1948. Lake Success, Ne 
York, 1948. v, 140 p. (Sales no.1948.II.C.1.) E F 


. Financial needs of the devastate 
countries. Interim report. Lake Success, New Yor 
E/288/Rev.1, 2 July 1947. 50 p. (Occasional pape 
no.1.) (Sales no.1947.II.2.) E 


. International cartels. A League < 
Nations memorandum. Lake Success, New York, 194! 
vii, 53 p. 3 tables. (Sales no. 1948.]1.D.2.) E 


. Post-war shortages of food and cos 
Lake Success) New York, 1948. 37 p. (Sales no. 194 
TA.3;)) EYE 


. Selected world economic. indice 
Lake Succes: New York, 1948. 53 p. (Sales no.194! 
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Carnegie Endowment for International peat Wor! 
economic conditions. A summary based on reports | 
the United Nations Secretariat and Economic Commi 
sion for Europe. New York, International Conciliatio: 
April 1948, no.440, p.153-300. 


Great Britain. Central Office of Information. Intern: 
tional economic organisations. The transition from wz 
to peace. London, H.M.S.Off., 1947. 40 p. 


Haussmann, Frederick. Der wandel des internationale 
Kartellbegriffs—Amerikanische Kartelldoktrin und Worl 
trade charter. Berne, Francke, 1947. 160 p. 


Hutcheson, Harold H. Problems of the underdevelope 
countries. New York Foreign Policy Association, 194! 
(Part I, Foreign Policy Reports, vol.24, no. 9, Septembe 
15, 1948, 12 p.; Part II, no.10, October 1, 1948, 12 p. 


Kekwick, James. Town and country planning lay 
London, Stevens & Sons, 1947. xvii & 556 p. 


Letiche, J.M. Reciprocal trade agreements in the world 
economy. New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. 
82. p.- 

Milbank Memorial Fund. International approaches to 
problems of undeveloped areas. Papers presented at the 
Round Table on undeveloped areas 1947 annual con- 
ference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, November 
19-20, 1947. New York, the Fund, 1948. 76 p. 


Osborn, Fairfield. Our plundered planet. 
Brown, 1948. 217 p. 


Patterson, Ernest Minor. An introduction 
economics. New York, Macmillan, 1947. 
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Boston, Little, 


to world 
xv, 704 p. 


Vogt, William. Road to survival New York, Wm. 
Sloane Associates, 1948. 335 p. illus. map. 


Fiscal Problems 


United ‘Nations. Economic and Social Council. (7th 
session). Post-war international loans and grants. Sup- 
plement to foreign exchange position of the devastated 
countries. Lake Success, New York, E/576/Rev.1/Add.1, 
9 August 1948. 17 p. EF 


; . Fiscal Commission (1st session). Report. 
Lake Success, New York, E/440, 29 May 1947; Add.1. 
9p EFSR. 
Appears in printed form as Economic and Social 
Council Official Records (Sth session), Supplement 
No. 2. 


. {Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. 
Balances of ‘payments, 1939-1945. Lake Success, New 
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: . The foreign exchange position of 
the Devastated countries. Lake Success, New York, 
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. Public debt, 1914-1946. Geneva, 
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. Survey of current inflationary and 


deflationary tendencies. Lake Success, New York, 1947. 
vii, 86 p. (Sales no. 1947.1L.5.) EF 


1948. 160 p. 


Freedom of Information and of the Press 


{See Human Rights} 


Genocide and War Crimes 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Draft 
convention on the crime of genocide. Lake Success, 
New York, E/447, 26 June 1947. 84 p. mimeo, E F 


. Prevention and punishment of genocide. 
Comments by governments on the draft convention 
prepared by the Secretariat. Communications from non- 
governmental organizations. Lake Success, New York, 
E/623, 30 January 1948. 53 p. mimeo. E F 


: . Historical summary (2 November 
1946-20 January 1948). Lake Success, New York, 
E/621, 26 January 1948. 50 p. mimeo. E F 

. Ad Hoc Committee on Genocide. Cases in 
which individuals are to be summoned before a criminal 
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ps EE 


(b) 30TH SESSION (GENEVA, 1947) 


International Labour Organisation. Conference (30th 
session). Conventions and recommendations adopted by 
the Conference. Geneva, 1947. 77 p. E&F 


. Questionnaire: The organisation of labour 
inspection in industrial and commercial undertakings. 
Montreal, 1946. 29 p. EFS 


——. ——. Record of proceedings. Geneva, 1948. 676 
p. EFS 


. Reports. Geneva, 1946-47: E F § 
I. Report of the Director-General. 120 p. 


II. Financial and budgetary questions. 45 p. 


Ill. (1) Non-metropolitan territories, proposed texts. 
1L9" ps j 
(2) Replies of governments. 58 p.; 
(3) Amended texts submitted to the Conference. 
162 p. ‘ 

IV. The organisation of labour inspection in indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings. 226 p. and 
supplement, 65 p. 

V. Employment service organisation: 

(1) Preliminary report. 350 p.; 
(2) Replies of governments. 132 p. and supple- 
ment, 22 p. : 

VI. Summary of annual reports on the application of 
conventions (Article 22 of the Constitution). 
138 p. Appendix, 29 p. 

VII. Freedom of association and industrial relations. 
145 p. 
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(c) 31ST SESSION (SAN FRANCISCO, 1948) 


International Labour Organisation. Conference (31st 
session). Conventions, recommendations and instrument: 
of amendment adopted by the conference . . . 17 June~ 
10 July 1948. Geneva, 1948. 47 p. E& F 


: . Questionnaire: Freedom of assocation and 
protection of the right to organise. Geneva, 1947. 17 p.. 
EFS 


——, ——. Reports. Geneva, 1948: EF S 
I. Report of the Director-General. 128 p. 

Il. Financial and budgetary questions. 52 p. 

III. Summary of annual reports on the application 
of conventions (Article 22 of the Constitu- 
tion). 185 p. Appendix. Report of Com- 
mitee of Experts. 46 p. 

IV. (1) Employment service organisation proposed 
texts referred to governments and (2) 
amended texts submitted to the Conference. 
70 p. and 89 p. Supplement. 


V. Vocational guidance: 
(1) Preliminary report. 214 p.; 
(2) Further report. 100 p. Supplement. 41 p. 

VI. Wages: (a) general report. 361 p.; (b) (1) 
Fair wages clauses in public contracts, pre- 
liminary report. 44 p.; (2) replies of govern- 
ments. 60 p.; supplement, 43 p.; (c) (1) 
protection of wages, preliminary report. 59 
p.; (2) replies of governments. 115 p. 

VII. Freedom of association and protection of the 
right to organise. 105 p. Appendix: report of 
Governing Body. 23 p. Supplement, replies 
of governments. 34 p. 

VIII. Industrial relations: 

(1) Application of the principles of the right 
to organise and to bargain collectively .. . 
preliminary report. 205 p.; 

(2) Replies of governments. 297 p. 

IX. Partial revision of the convention (no.4) con- 
cerning employment of women during the 
night (1919) and of the convention (no.41) 
concerning employment of women during the 
night (revised 1934). 51 p.; Supplement. 4 p. 

X. Partial revision of the convention (no. 6) con- 
cerning the night work of young persons 
employed in industry (1919). 67 p.; Supple- 
ment. 8 p. 

XI. Substitution for the provisions of the convention 
(no.41) concerning employment of women 
during the night (revised 1934) and of the 
convention (no.6) concerning the night work 
of young persons employed in industry 
(1919) contained in the schedule to the 
convention (no.83) concerning the applica- 

‘ tion of international labour standards to non- 
metropolitan territories (1947) of the corre- 
sponding provisions of the revising conven- 
tions now proposed. 33 p. 


XII. Privileges and immunities of the International 
Labour Organisation. 38 p. 


. Report of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office upon the working of the 
convention (no.41) concerning employment of women 
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| during the night (revised 1934) and of the convention 
(no.4) concerning employment of women during the 
night (1919). Geneva, 1948. 17 p. EF S 


. Report of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office upon the working of the 
convention (no.34) concerning fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies (1933). Geneva, 1948. 14 p. EFS 


. Report of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office upon the working of the 
convention (no.G) concerning the night work of young 
persons employed in industry (1919). Geneva, 1948. 
e424 p. EFS 


4, Documents of Special, Technical and Regional 
Conferences 


International Labour Organisation. Preparatory Asiatic 
Regional Conference, New Delhi, 1947. Report of the 
Director-General, ILO, New Delhi, 1947. 34 p. E F 


si . Reports. New Delhi, ILO, 1947: E F 
I. Problems of social security. iii, 123 p. 

II. Labour policy in general including the enforce- 
ment of labour measures. iv, 335 p. 

Ill. Programme of action for the enforcement of 
social standards embodied in conventions and 
recommendations not yet ratified or accepted. 
106 p. 

IV. The economic background of social policy includ- 

ing problems of industrialisation. 221 p. 


. Oth International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians (Montreal, 1947). See Studies and Reports, new 
series, no. 7, part 4. 


5. Documents of Industrial Committees 


International Labour Organisation. Building, Civil Engi- 
‘neering and Public Works Committee (lst session, 
Brussels, November—December 1946). Record 
Geneva, 1948. 249 p. EF S © 
. Coal Mines Committee (2nd _ session, 
Geneva, April 1947). Record ... Geneva, 1948. 198 
p. EFS 
. Inland Transport Committee (2nd session, Gen- 
eva, April 1947). Record. . . Geneva, 1948. 172 p. 
EFS . 
. Iron and Steel Committee (1st session, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1946). Report . . . Geneva, 1947. 227 p. EFS 
- 5 . (2nd session, Stockholm, 1947). Reports. 
Geneva, 1947: EF S 
I. General report. 48 p. 
II. Regularisation of production and employment at 
a high level. 73 p. 
Ill. Minimum income security. 96 p. 
IV. Labour-management co-operation. 72 p. 
. Metal Trades Committee (lst session, Toledo, 
Ohio, 1946). Report... Geneva, 1946. 215 p. EFS 
7 . (2nd session, Stockholm, 1947). Reports. 
Geneva, 1947: EF S 
I. General report. 63 p. 
Il. Regularisation of production and employment at 
a high level. 74 p. 
IlJ. Minimum income security. 27 p. 
IV. Labour-management co-operation. 99 p. 
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. Petroleum Committee (1st session, Los Angeles, 
Calif., February 1947). Record Geneva, 1948. 
192 p. EES 


. . (2nd session, Geneva, 1948). Reports. 
Geneva, 1948: EF S 
J. General report. 64 p. 
IJ. Recruitment and training. 73 p. 
Ill. Safety in the petroleum industry. 18 p. 
IV. Industrial relations. 42 p. 


. Textiles Committee (2nd session, Geneva, 1948). 
Reports. Geneva, 1948: E F § 
I. General report. 176 p. 
IJ. Employment problems, with special reference to 
recruitment and training. 119 p. 
III. Industrial relations. 79 p. 


6. Studies and Reports 


Studies and Reports. New series. Geneva, 1946— 

1. The wat and women’s employment. 1946. 287 
p.E 

2. Wartime labour conditions and reconstruction 
planning in India. 1946. 113 p. E 

3. Public investment and full employment. 1946. 
348 p. E 

4, Nutrition in industry. 1946. 177 p. E 

5. The Chilean Development Corporation. By Her- 


u man Finer. 1947. 83 p. E 


6. Labour-management co-operation in United States 
war production. 1947. 408 p. E F 

7. Part 1. Employment, unemployment and labour 
force statistics. 1948. 130 p. EF S 
Part 2. Cost-of-living statistics. Report prepared 
for the 6th International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. 1948. 56 p. EF S 
Part 3. Methods of statistics of industrial injuries. 
Report prepared for the 6th International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians. 1948. 32 p. EF S 
Part 4. The 6th International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians. (Montreal, 1947). Proceed- 
ings and resolutions. 1948. 78 p. E F S 

8. Housing and employment. 1948. 147 p. E 

9. La participation des organisations professionnelles 
a la vie économique et sociale en France. 1948. 
235i spe 

10. Second session of the Permanent Migration Com- 
mittee {23 February to 2 March 1948}. 1948. 
i 2@p aE Ess 


7. Monographs and other Publications 


International Labour Office. Abridged catalogue of pub- 
lications of the International Labour Office. 27th ed. 
Geneva, 1948. 


. Vocational training of adults in the United King- 
dom. Geneva, 1948. 88 p. (Vocational training. mono- 
graph No.1.) E F 

International Labour Organisation. The ILO and Asia. 
The work of the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference, 
New Delhi, October-November 1947. Geneva, 1948. 
23 p. E 

Viple, Marius, ed. Albert Thomas: International social 
policy. Geneva, 1948. 162 p. E F 


8. Government and Unofficial Publications 


Bolivia. [Delegacion ante la Conferencia Internacional 
del Trabajo.} La 30a Conferencia Internacional del Tra- 
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bajo. La Paz, Caja de seguro y ahorro obrero, 1948. 
147 p. 

Canada. Government delegates to the International 
Labour Conference. Rapport . . . 30™® session de la 
Conférence Internationale du Travail, Genéve, 19 juin—11 
-juillet 1947. (Suppl. a la Gazette du Travail de décembre 
1947). 

Després, Jean-Pierre. Le Canada et l’Organisation Inter- 
nationale du Travail. Montreal. Editions Fides (for the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs), 1947. 273 p. 


Fried, J.H.E. Relations between the United Nations and 
the International Labor Organization. The American 
Political Science Review, October, 1947. vol. 41, no.5, 
p.963-978. 


Great Britain. Delegates to the International Labour 
Conference. 29th session, Montreal, 19th September— 
9th October, 1946. Report to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service by the delegates of His Majesty's 
Government ... London, H.M.S. Off., 1947. 152 p. 
Cmd. 7185. E F 


. 30th session, Geneva, 19th June—11th 
July, 1947. Report to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service by the delegates of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment ... London, H.M.S.Off., 1948. 72 p. Cmd. 
7437. 


International Labour Conference, Montreal, 1946. The 
final articles revision convention 1946, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, Montreal, 9th October 
1946. London, H.M.S.Off., 1948. 8 p. Cmd. 7516. 
(Treaty Series no.64 (1948).) 


. Instrument for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organisation, Montreal, 
9th October 1946. London, H.M.S.Off., 1948. 74 p. 
Cmd. 7452. (Treaty Series no.47 (1948).) 


Ireland. Government delegates to the International 
Labour Conference. International Labour Conference, 
30th session, Geneva, 19th June 1947 to 11 July 1947. 
Report to the Minister for Industry and Commerce by 
the Irish Government delegates. Dublin, 1948. 71 p. 
(P.no.8417) 


Miedzynarodowe Biuro Pracy. Sprawozdanie Dyrektora 
Generalnego. Miedzynarodowe zagadnienia gospodarczos- 
poleczne sprawozdanie. Dyrektora generalnego Mied- 
zynarodowego biura pracy, przedtozone 30-ej sesji Mied- 
zynatodowej konferencji pracy, Geneva, 1947. Warsaw, 
Spotdzielnia wydawnicza “Wiedza”’, 1948. 149 p. 


New Zealand. Delegates to the International Labour 
Conference. Report of Government delegates on the 
thirtieth Session, Geneva, June—July, 1947. Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1947. 59 p. (Series A-7, 1947). 


x . Report of the New Zealand Delegation on 
the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, New Delhi, India, 
October-November, 1947. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1948. 44 p. (Series A—-7, 1948). 


Sweden. Delegationen for det Internationella Socialpolit- 
iska Samarbetet. Internationella Arbetsorganisationen 
XX. Arbetskonferensens tjugo sjatte sammantrade m.m. 
1945. Stockholm, P.A. Norstedt & soéner, 1948. 41 p. 


U.S. Congress. House of Representatives. Acceptance of 
the constitution of the International Labor Organization 
instrument of amendment. Report from the Committee 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


of Conference, to accompany S.J.Res. 117, June 16, 1948) 
Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 3 p. (House Repor 
2384, 80th Congress, 2nd session). | 


c. FooD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Relations with United Nations 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Report 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. Lake Success, New York, E/597/Add.1, 8 
January 1948. 13 p. mimeo. E F; Supplementary report 
... Lake Success, New York, E/797, 24 May 1948. 57 p. 
mimeo. E F 


. Report of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization... on progress in the co-ordination of studies 
of suitable measures to bring about an increase in food 
production. Lake Success, New York E/817, 14 June 
1948. 8 p. mimeo. E F 


. Report of the Secretary-General pursuant to 
the resolution adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on 21 June concerning assistance to the FAO in 
making a survey and preparing proposals relating to 
longer-term international machinery for dealing with 
food problems. Lake Success, New York, E/185, 29 
September 1947. 7 p. mimeo. E F 


. Economic Commission for Europe (3rd 
session). Report of the Drafting Committee of the FAO 
on Relations with Regional Economic Commissions, sub- 
mitted to the Council of FAO on 16th April 1948. 
Geneva, E/ECE/72/Rev.1, 23 April 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 
EF 


. Economic Commission for Latin America 
(1st session). Current Activities of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in Latin America (Paper pre- 
pared by FAO for the information of the Economic 
Commission . . .). Lake Success, New York, E/CN. 
12/9, 5 May 1948. 11 p. mimeo. E F 


2. Relations with other Specialized Agencies 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Executive Committee. 
Report ... on draft agreement between ILO and FAO. 
Washington, C 47/33, 19 July 1947. 5 p. mimeo. E F 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Draft 
agreement between the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations and the United Nations 
Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Lake 
Success, New York, E/604, 6 January 1948. 5 p. mimeo. 
EF 


3. General 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Catalogue of 
publications. [Washington.] December 1948. 28 p. 
. Constitution, rules of procedure, financial regula- 
tions, and rules of procedure for the Council (as amended 
by the 3d session of the Conference). Washington, 
October 1948. 79 p. EF S 

. Diplomatic privileges and immunities. Washing- 
ton, C47/29, 15 July 1947. 19 p. mimeo. E F 


, 


-——. European programs of agricultural reconstruction 
development. Washington, June 1948, viii, 60 p. 
S 
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. Facts about FAO. rev. ed. Washington, August 
: +1948. 19 p. EFS 


-——. National progress in food and agriculture pro- 
- gtams—1948. An analysis of 1948 progress and program 
“feports of member governments submitted in compli- 
ance with Article XI of the Constitution of the FAO. 
Washington, September 1948. iv, 147 p. EF S 


. The state of food and agriculture. 1948: a survey 
of world conditions and prospects. Washington, Septem- 
ber 1948. vi, 216 p. EF S. 


4, Official Records 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Conference (3d 
session, Geneva, 1947). Agenda . . Geneva, 25 
August 1947. Washington, C47/5, 5 June 1947. 4 p. 
mimeo. E F 

. Budget for the third financial year, 1948, 
with introductory statement by Committee on Financial 


Control. Washington, C47/8, 15 June 1947. 85 p. 
mimeo. E F 


. Cereals review. [Report of Specials Cereals 
Conference, Paris, 9-12 July 1947.} Washington, 
C47/10, 2 July 1947. 61 p. mimeo. E F 


——. ——. Report. . . Washington, December 1947. 


81 p. EF 


5 . Second annual report of the Director-Gen- 
eral to the FAO Conference. Washington, July 1947. 
33 p. EFS 


. The state of food and agriculture, 1947. 
Prepared for the 3d session . 25 August 1947. 
Washington, C47/35 29 July 1947. 27 p. mimeo. E F 


. Conference (Special session). Report . .. (held 
at Washington 6 April and 14 April 1948). Washing- 
ton, June 1948.5 p. EF S 


. Council (1st session, November 1947). Report 
- Washington, 1947. CL.1/25, Rev.1. 35 p. EFS 


: . (2nd session, April 1948). Report . . 
Washington, 1948. I/Misc./42, 20 May 1948. 34 p. EF S 
3rd session, August 1948). 
Washington, 1948. ll p. EFS 


. International Emergency Food Council. Report of 
the IEFC to the Council of FAO at its 2nd session, 
Washington, March 1948. iii, 83 p. EF S 


. Report of the Secretary-General to the 
4th meeting of the Council (IEFC). Washington, July 
1947. 118 p. EFS 


5 . ——. 5th meeting, (IEFC). Washington, 
November 1947. 89 p. E F S 


. International Timber Conference. Report of .. . 
held in Marianske Lazne, Czechoslovakia, 28 April—10 
May 1947. June 1947. 51 p. E F 


. Nutrition Committee. Report... (Baguio, Phil- 
ippines, 23-28 February 1948). Nutrition problems of 
rice-eating countries in Asia. Washington, June 1948. 
ni, 24 p. EFS 

. Nutrition problems in Latin America. Conference. 
Final report. Montevideo, Uruguay, N/48/Co.2/11, 
July 1948. 17 p. mimeo. E F S$ 


Report... 
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——. Rice meeting, Baguio, Philippines, 1-13 March 
1948. Report. Washington, June 1948. 48 p. EF S 


. Rice study group, Trivandrum, Travancore State, 


' India, 16 May-6 June 1947. Report. Washington, July 


1947. 58 p. E F 

. Work of FAO 1947/48. Report [3d annual] of 
the Director-General to the 4th session of the Conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. Washington, September 1948. 90 p. E F S 


5. Missions 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Major findings and 
recommendations of the FAO mission for Poland. Wash- 
ington, October 1947. 24 p. EF 

. Report of the FAO mission for Poland. Washing- 
ton, May 1948. 159 p. EF 


. Report of the FAO Special Mission for Venezuela. 
A study on oil-bearing plants. Washington, March 1949 
83p. E 


. Report of the mission for Siam. Washington, 
September 1948. 125 p. E 


6. Agricultural Studies 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Breeding livestock 
adapted to unfavorable environments: a study prepared 
by Ralph W. Phillips. Washington, January 1948. 182 
p. (FAO Agricultural Studies no.1) E FS 


. Measures to alleviate the world shortage of cereals 
and other foodstuffs: a review of national and inter- 
national efforts and their results by the FAO to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Washington, 
24 September 1947. 83 p. mimeo. E 


. Preservation of grains in storage: papers presented 
at the international meeting on infestation of foodstuffs, 
London, 5-12 August 1947. Washington, February 1948. 
174 p. Maps and charts. (FAO Agricultural Studies 
no.2)) EVE'S 


. Soil conservation: an international study. Wash- 
ington, March 1948. 189 p., map. (FAO Agricultural 
Studies no.4.) EFS 


——. Using salty land. Washington, February 1948. 
49 p. (FAO Agricultural Studies no.3.)E F § 


7. Economics and Statistics 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Commodity Series. 
Washington, 1947-1948— . 

1. Wheat, March 1947, E F S; 2. Wheat, January 1948, 
E F; 3. Livestock and meat, January, E F; 4. Dairy 
products, February, E F; 5. Poultry and eggs, February, 
E F; 6. Vegetables and fruits, Bulletin, no.1; May, E F; 
7. Rice, Bulletin no.1, May, E F §; 8. Sugar, Bulletin 
no.1, July, E S$; 9. World fibers review 1948, EF S 

. Food and Agricultural Statistics. Monthly Bulletin. 
Washington, Vol.1, no.lI— . July 1948— .32p.E&F 
with S notes. 

. Timber statistics for the year 1946-1947. Wash- 
ington, March 1948. 40 p. E & F. 

. Timber Statistics. Quarterly Bulletin. Geneva, Vol. 
1, no.l— . January-March 1947 and 1948— . 39 
p. E & F {Prepared jointly by FAO and the Economic 
Commission for Europe.] 
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——. World fiber survey. Washington, August 1947. 
186 p. EF 


. Yearbook of food and agricultural statistic—1947. 
Washington, 1947. 261 p. E & F with S and C tables. 


8. Fisheries 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Fisheries Bulletin. 
Vol. 1, no. 1— . August 1948— . Monthly. Wash- 
ington. E F § 

. Yearbook of fisheries statistics—1947. 
ington, 1948. 334 p. E & F with S preface. 


Wash- 


9. Forestry and Forest Products 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Conference (3rd 
session, Geneva). Word situation and outlook for forestry 
and forest products. Washington, C47/25, 14 July 1947. 
40 p. mimeo. E F 


. Unasylva. Washington, Vol. 1, no. 1— 
July/August, 1947— 
products}. E F § 
. Yearbook of forest products 
Washington, 1948. 209 p. E& F 


> 


. Bimonthly. {Forestry and forest 


statistics—1947. 


10. Nutrition 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Nutrition Division. 
Committee on Calorie Conversion Factors and Food 
Composition Tables. Report of committee. . . Energy- 
yielding components of food and computation of calorie 
values, Washington, 24-28 February 1947. Washington, 
May 1947. 23 p. EFS 


. Rice and rice diets: a survey prepared by the 
Nutrition Division. Washington, September 1948. 72 
p. (FAO Nutritional Studies no.1.) 


11. Exropean Regional Office at Rome 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Temporary European 
Bureau. The FAO European Bulletin. Rome, Vol. 1, No. 
1—. August/September 1947— . Bimonthly. E F 


. Food and Agriculture International Law 
Journal. Rome,-No.1— , January/June, 1947. Semi- 
annually. -[Continuation of International Bulletin of 
Agricultural Law, published by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome. The title of periodical 
changed in 1948 to The International Journal of Law 
and Legislation.} EF (nos.1, 2 and 3 issued up to June 
1948, publication suspended. ) 


. General report of the 4th meeting of the 
European National Committees, Rome, 17—21 February 
1948. Rome, FAO European Regional Office, 1948. 18 
p. EF 


. List of publications issued by the former 
International Institute of Agriculture and the FAO 
Temporary Bureau in Europe. Rome, October, 1947. 16 p. 


. Reports on the meetings of experts and the 
European National Committees, December 1946—July 
1947. Rome, FAO, Temporary. Bureau in Europe, 
August 1947. 123 p. EF 


12. Government and Unofficial Publications 


Australia. Delegation to the Conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 3rd 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


session, held at Geneva, 25th August to 11th September, 
1947. Report of the Australian delegation, presented toy 
Parliament, 11th March 1948. Canberra, Commonwealth 
Govt. Printer, 1948. 25 p. (no.75) [Group E.] F.2676 


Belshaw, H. The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. International Organization, June 
1947, vol.I,no.2, p.291-307. E 


Black, John D. and Kiefer, Maxine E. Future food 
and agriculture policy. A program for the next ten years. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1948. 348 p. 


Great Britain. Protocol for the dissolution’ of the Inter-— 
national Institute of Agriculture and the transfer of its 
functions and assets to the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation of the United Nations [with annex]. Rome, 30th 
March 1946. London, H. M. S. Off. Cmd. 7413. 8 p. 
(Treaty Series no.29, 1948.) 


New Zealand. Delegation to the Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
Report of the New Zealand Delegation on the third 
session held at Geneva 25 August-11 September, 1947. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1948. 32 p. (Series 
A-2B,1948). (Also printed as Dept. of External Affairs, 
pubn.no.64.) 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Food and agricultural 
data for Far Eastern countries. Washington, Govt.Pr.Off., 
November 1947. 45 p. 


. Department of State. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. Washington, Govt. 
Pr.Off., 1947. 26 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 2826, United 
States-United Nations Report series 16.) 


Wall, J. E. The world food situation. 
Affairs, July 1947, vol.23, p. 307316. 


International 


d. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Relations with United Nations 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Supple- 
mentaty report of UNESCO to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. Lake Success, New 
York, E/461/Add.1, 6 February 1948. 24 p. mimeo. E F 


. (7th session). Report on the activities of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization: Lake Success, New York, E/804, 25 May 
1948. 13 p. mimeo. E F 


, 2 . General organization chart. Lake 
Success, New York, E/804/Add.1/Rev.1, 30 July 1948. 
4 p. mimeo. E F 


2. General 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Budget estimates for the financial year 1948 
and information annex, presented to the 2d session of 
the General Conference at Mexico City, November— 
December 1947. Paris, 1947. 2C2, 20 September 1947. 
52) -pe aE 


: 


‘5 
+ 

p 
t 


. Budget estimates for the financial year 1949 pre- 
sented to the 3d session of the General Conference. 
Paris, 1948. 3C/6, publication 204. 148 p. E F 


. General information concerning international non- 
governmental organizations. Paris, CONS.EXEC./COM. 
‘ONC/1st sess/3, 6 September 1947. Various paging. 
mimeo. 


. Introduction to UNESCO; a summary of the 


_ Organization's activities during its first year, with selected 


list of documents. Paris, December 1947. 39 p. illus. 
EF 


. Report of the Director-General on the activities of 


the Organization in 1947. Presented to the 2nd session 

of the General Conference at Mexico City, November— 

December 1947. Paris, 1947. 2C/4, 20 September 1947. 
p> p. EFS 


. Suggestions for science teachers in devastated 


countries. Prepared by J. P. Stephenson. Paris, 1948. 88 


: 


Dp: EF 


_—. UNESCO: 1948 programme. Paris, 1948. 50 p. EF 


——. World programme of UNESCO, 
WA7. 32 p: E F 


Wilson, Howard E. Summer seminar in education for 
international understanding, 1947... Report submitted 
to the Director-General of UNESCO. Paris, 13 October 
1947. 13 p. (Sem./25). Processed. E F 


1947. Paris, 


3. Conferences 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. General Conference (lst session, Paris, 
1946). . . . held at UNESCO House, Paris, from 20 
November to 10 December 1946. [Proceedings] Paris, 
1947. C/30. 288 p. E., 300 p. F. 

—. General Conference (2nd session, Mexico City, 
1947.) Records Paris, April 1948. Vol. I, pro- 
ceedings, 637 p.; vol.II, resolutions. 68 p. E F 

¥ . Administrative and External Relations Com- 
mission. Resolutions adopted . . . Paris, URS/UNESCO 
Admin./1, 21 January 1948. 68 p. EF 


4, Reports of Commissions and Committees 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Commission on Technical Needs in Press, 
Film and Radio. Report following the survey in twelve 
war devastated countries. Paris, 1947. 189 p. 2 C/8. EF 
. Report . . . following surveys in seventeen 
countries. Paris, September 1948. 307 p. (Publication 
214.) EF 

. Preparatory Commission. Education Section. Fun- 
damental education. Common ground for all peoples. 
Report of a special committee . . . Paris, 1947. 284 p. 
E; 300 p. F. (American edition published by Macmillan, 


NY,, 1947). 


5. Periodicals 


Copyright Bulletin. Paris, Vol. 1, no. 1— . July 1948 
— . Quarterly. EXF 

Museum. A Quarterly Review. Paris, Vol. I, no. 1-2— . 
July 1948— . EF 

UNESCO Courrier. Paris, Vol.1, no.1— . February 1948 
Monthly. E F § editions. (Replaces UNESCO 
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Monitor as periodical on general activities of the Or- 
ganization for circulation of information to the public.) 
UNESCO Monitor. Paris, Vol 1, no.1— . August 1947 
. Monthly. E F S. (Reserved as of February 1948 
for publication of official texts, resolutions and proceed- 
ings of UNESCO.) 


6. Government and Unofficial Publications 


Adam, T. R. Education for international understanding. 
New York, Institute of Adult Education, 1948. 182 p. 


Brazil. Boletin do I.B.E.C.C. Instituto Brasileiro de Edu- 
cagao, Giencia & Cultura. Ministério das Relagoes Ex- 
teriores. Julho de 1947. Ano I, no. 1— . 162 p. 


Cantril, Hadley. The human sciences and world peace. 
A report on the UNESCO project: “tensions affecting in- 
ternational understanding.’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Summer 1948, vol. 12, p.236-242. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. “UNESCO: 
1947-48.” International Conciliation, February 1948, no. 
438, p. 71-98. 


Les Conférences de 1’U.N.E.S.C.O. Paris. Editions de la 
Revue Fontaine, 1947. 360 p. 


Cunningham, Eileen R. UNESCO initiates cooperation 
in the abstracting of biological and medical sciences. 
Science, (Washington), December 19, 1947, vol. 106, 
p. 609-611. 


Delatour, Gottfried S. Problem of international under- 
standing. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January 1948, vol. 255, 
p. 1-14. 


Evans, Luther H. The library program of UNESCO. 
D.C. Libraries, (Washington), January 1948, vol. 19, 
p. 21-24. 


Great Britain. Ministry of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department. UNESCO and a world society. 
London, H.M.S.Off., 1948. 46 p. (Ministry of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No.12.) 


Jones, Helen D., comp. United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). A selected 
list of references. Washington, Library of Congress, 
General Reference and Bibliography Division, 1948. 56 p. 


Laves, Walter H. C. UNESCO and the work of the United 
Nations. UNESCO Cozrrier, April 1948, vol.1, p.2. 


Locke, Alain and Stern, Bernard J. When peoples meet. 
A study in race and culture contacts. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Hends, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. xii, 825 p. 


McMurry, Ruth E. and Lee, Muna. The cultural approach, 
another way in international relations. Chapel Hill, Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1947. 280 p. 


National Opinion Research Center. UNESCO and public 
opinion today. Chicago, University of Chicago, 1947. 
74 p. (Rept. no. 35.) 


New Zealand. Delegation to the Second General Confer- 
ence. The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Report of the New Zealand Dele- 
gation to the Second General Conference held in Mexico, 
D.F. 5 November—4 December, 1947. Presented to both 
Houses of the General Assembly by leave. Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1948. 36 p. (A-15, 1948.) 


Quattlebaum, Charles A. Current educational and cul- 
tural relations of the United States with foreign countries, 
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with a brief historical review of pertinent functions per- 
formed by the Departments of State, War, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor, the Federal Security Agency 
and other Federal agencies. Washington, 1947. 82 p. 
(U.S. Library of Congress. Legislative Reference Service. 
Public Affairs Bulletin 51). 


Reports on the UNESCO program. National Catholic 
Educational Association, Washington. Bulletin. Novem- 
ber 1947, vol. 44, p: 6-56. Bibliography p.53-56. 


Torres Bodet, J. Educacion y concordia internacional: dis- 
cursos y mensajes (1941-1947). Mexico, Fondo de cul- 
tura economico, 1948. 405 p. 


UNESCO. World Affairs, fall 1947, vol. 110, p. 163— 
191. 


UNESCO. Monatsschrift fiir Erziehung, Wissenschaft 
und Kultur der Oesterreichischen Liga fiir die Vereinten 
Nationen. Wien, 1. Jahrgang, Jan. 1948— . [Stiftgasse 
15-17}. 


U.S. Department of State. Digest of UNESCO program 
for 1948. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 9 p. (Dept. 
of State pubn. 3081, International organization and con- 
ference series IV, UNESCO 2.) 


—. Second session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO . . Report of the United States Delegation. 
Washington, Cove. Pr. Off., May 1948. 186 p. (Dept. 
of State pubn. 3062, International organization and con- 
ference series IV, UNESCO 1.) 


. UNESCO and the National Commission. 
Basic documents. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 17 p. 
(Dept. of State pubn. 3082, International organization 
and conference series IV, UNESCO 3.) 


3 . UNESCO, what it is, what it does, what you 
can do to help. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. (Dept. 
of State pubn. 3225.) 


. UNESCO and you. 
Pr. Off., 1948. 41 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 2904. (rev. 
ed. March 1948). International organization and con- 
ference series IV, UNESCO 4.) 


. National commission for UNESCO. Report on 
Pacific Regional Conference on UNESCO, San Francisco, 
California, May 13-15, 1948. Washington, The Com- 
mission, 1948. 79 p., charts and map. 


Washington, Govt. 


. National Commission News, November 1948. 
Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., (Dept. of State pubn. 3321.) 
10 p. 

Voaden, Herman. The arts and UNESCO. University of 
Toronto Quarterly, January 1948, vol. 17, p. 161-167. 
Wilson, Howard E. UNESCO and the universities. Har- 
vard Educational Review, winter 1947, vol. 17, p. 45-56. 


e. INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


1. General 


International Civil Aviation Organization. Administrative 
Bureau. Organization charts. Montreal, February 1948. 
Nos.I and II. Doc.5187. EFS 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


‘ 


. Assembly (1st session, Montreal, 1947). Rules o 
procedure. Montreal, 7 May 1947. Doc.4093-A1-P/17., 
10 p. EF 
. (2nd session, Geneva, 1948). Administra~ 
tive Commission. Relations with the United Nations. 
Montreal, 11 March 1948. Doc.5236-A2-AD/1. 23 Ps 
EFS 


——. Privileges and immunities. Montreal,. | 
11 March 1948. Doc.5238-A2-AD/3. 64 p. EF 


. Report of the Council to the Assem- 
bly on the activities of the Organization, June 1, 1947— 
March 1, 1948. Montreal, 19 March 1948. Doe: 5221- 
A2-P/5. vii, 111 p. EFS 

——. Resolutions and recommendations. 
Mouered: aah 1948. Doc.5692-A2-P/37. 48 p. EFS 


. Convention on International Civil Aviation. [Chi- 
cago, 1944}. Standards and recommended practices. An- 
nex 1 to the Convention. Personnel licensing. Montreal, 
April 1948. 60 p. EFS 


——. ——. Annex 2. Rules of the air. Montreal, 
April 1948. 38 p. EFS 


. Annex 3. Meteorological 
Montreal, April 1948. 45 p. EFS 


. Annex 5. Dimensional units to be 
used in air-ground communications. Montreal, April 
1948. 17 p. EFS 


. Council (2nd session). General convention on 
privileges and immunities of Specialized Agencies. Mon- 
treal, 26 September 1947. Doc. 4702-C/579. 12 p. 
EFS 


codes. 


. Report of the Secretary-General on the 
liquidation of the International Commission for Air 
Navigation. Montreal, 26 October 1947. Doc. 4813- 
C/603. 3/ep 7 EHS. 


——. Rules of procedure . . . Montreal, 21 Octo- 
ber 1947. Doc.4792-C/599. 9 p. E FS 


: . Rules of procedure for the Committees, 
{Air Navigation, Air Transport and the Committee on 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation], the 
membership of which is open to all contracting states 
. .. Montreal, 21 October 1947. Doc. 4793-C/600. 6 p. 
EFS 
. Monthly Bulletin. November, 1946— . 
the PICAO Monthly Bulletin. EFS 


. Public Information. Basic memorandum on the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. Montreal, 1 
September 1948. 37 p. EFS 


Formerly 


2. Agreements, International 


ICAO. Legal Bureau. Consolidated tables of the aero- 
nautical agreements and contracts registered with PICAO 
and ICAO until 31 December 1948. Montreal, 1948. 
Doc.6188, LGB/12. 125 p. EF S 


Monthly lists of aeronautical agreements and 
contracts pepisered with ICAO. Montreal, July 1947. 
Docs. 4550, 4657, 4760, 4930, 5009, 5051, 5133, 5192, 
5295, 5410, 6058, 6066, 6079, 6127, 6174, 6271, 6323, 
6390. E 


A . Study on bilateral agreements “Chicago 
type”. Montreal, 1947. Doc. 4798-AT/526. 39 p. E E 


| 3. Agreements, Multilateral 

ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Discussions of Commis- 
sion No. 3 of the 1st Assembly; Vol. 1. Development of 
a multilateral agreement on commercial rights in inter- 
national civil air transport. Montreal, 1947. Doc.4510, 
Al. -EC/72. 241 p. EFS 


——. ——. Proceedings of the Air Transport Commit- 

of PICAO; draft multilateral agreement on commer- 
cial rights in international civil air transport. May 1947. 
Doc. 4014, Al-EC/1. 40 p. EFS 


. Records of the Commission on Multilateral 
Agreement on Commercial Rights in International Civil 
Air Transport; Volume 1: Relevant documentation and 
summary minutes of plenary meetings. Volume 2, Parts 
1 and 2: Verbatim reports of plenary meetings. Montreal, 
April 1948. Vol. 1, 216 p.; Vol. 2, pt.1, 312 p.; pt.2, 
383 p. Doc.5230, A2-EC/10. 


4, Airmail 


ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Air mail study. Montreal, 
April 1948. Doc. 5348, AT/654. 114 p. 


. Analysis of the replies from the Member 
States of ICAO to “Questions arising out of air mail 
study”. Montreal, October 1948. Doc.6175, AT/663. 
17p. E 


. Statement of views of the Organization with 
fespect to international air mail, “transmitted to the 
Universal Postal Union Congress . . . etc.” Montreal, 
May 1947. Doc.4067, Al-EC/11. 9 p. E 


. {Secretariat.} Study on the problem of in- 
ternational air mail. Montreal, April 1947. 38 p. E 


. Council. Letter from the President of the Council 
to the Secretary General of the Universal Postal Union, 
6 October 1948. Montreal, 1948. Doc.C-Draft/728. 
6p. EF 


5. Airlines—Ownership 


ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Discussions of Commis- 
sion No. 3 of the 1st Assembly, Volume 2: International 
Ownership and operation of trunk air routes. Montreal, 
May 1947. Doc.4521, Al-EC/73. 55 p. EFS 


Survey on ownership of airlines as of 30 
Movember 1947. Montreal, February 1948. Doc.4954- 
1/633. 37 p. E 


6. Air Navigation 


ICAO. Air Navigation Bureau. Crash fire and rescue 
equipment at aerodromes. Montreal, June 1948. Circular 
4-AN/3. 18 p. EFS ‘ 


. The effect of air temperature upon the rate 
of climb of an airplane equipped with a constant speed 
propeller. Montreal, May 1948. Circular 1-AN/1. 35 p. 
EFS 


5 . Engineering study of factors affecting the 
choice of frequencies of DME. Montreal, 1948. Circular. 
DL op. 


. A philosophy of aeroplane strength factors. 
Montreal, May 1948. Circular 2/AN/2. 14 p. E&F 


. South Pacific region. Montreal, 1948. Cir- 
cular. 25 p. 
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Mon- 


: . U.S.A. Omni-range improvements. 
treal, September 1948. Circular 5-AN/4. 23 p. 


. Regional Meetings. Final reports. Montreal, 1947 
and 1948. Various paging. South Pacific (Melbourne) , 
February 1947. Docs. SP/178, 179, 181, 190, 191, 202, 
226, and 231; South American (Lima), June 1947. 
Docs. SA/70—76.; South Atlantic (Rio de Janeiro), July 
1947. Docs. R5/110-116.; 2nd Caribbean Communica- 
tions Committee (Mexico City), August 1947. Docs. 
CB/185, COM-CB/24.; 2nd North Atlantic (Paris), May 
1948; 2nd European Mediterranean (Paris), May 1948; 
North Pacific (Seattle), July 1948. 


. Rules of procedure and directives for re- 
gional air navigation meetings. Montreal, September 


1948. Doc.6109-AN/658. 14 p. EFS 


7. Facilitation of International Air Transport 


ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Airports, economics. (Pre- 
liminary study). Montreal, May 1948. Circular 3-AT/1. 
SMP sy fe 


. Final report of the 2d session of ICAO FAL 
Division. Montreal, June 1948. Doc.5464-FAL/535. 


68 p. E 


5 . Recommendations for standards, practices 
and procedures (FAL). Montreal, June 1946. Doc. 
2005-FAL/40. 28 p. E 


8. Insurance 


ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Preliminary report on in- 
surance requirements of air transport risks. Montreal, 
March 1948. Doc.5209 A2-EC/4. 11 p. E 


. Legal Bureau. Studies on aviation insurance. Mon- 
treal, 1948. Doc.5133. LC/87. 111 p. E 


9. Joint Support 


ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Agreement on air navi- 
gation services in Iceland between the Council of PICAO 
and the Government of Iceland. Montreal, 1948. Doc. 
6143, JS/535. 106 p. E 


. International agreement on North Atlantic 
Ocean Stations. Montreal, 194-. Doc. 2668, C/313. 
70 p. E 


. Report on the responsibilities imposed on 
the Organization in connection with joint support of the 
Icelandic Loran Station and to be confirmed and accepted 
by the Council. Montreal, April 1947. Doc. 4413, 
JS/501. 13 p. E 


. Assembly 1947. (1st session). Montreal, 1947. 
Resolution A1-65. Doc. 4411, A1l-P/45. 79 p. E 


10. Law 


ICAO. Legal Bureau. Note on the progressive develop- 
ment of international air Jaw and on the organizations 
having contributed to such development. Montreal, 1947. 
Doc.4553, LC/31. 16 p. E; 35 p. F (with Annexes). 


11. Legal Committee 


ICAO. Legal Bureau. Legal Committee. (1st session). 
Minutes and documents . . . Montreal, September 1947. 
Doc.4635 LC/71. 269 p. EFS 
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. (2nd session). Minutes and docu- 
ments . . . Montreal, June 1948. Doc. 6014, LC/111. 
xix, 185 p. EFS 


. Assembly (2nd session). Legal Commis- 
sion. Minutes and documents . . . Montreal, June 1948. 
Doc. 5722, A2-LE/31. xxvi, 371 p. EFS 


12. Non-Scheduled Carriers 


ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Discussion of Commis- 
sion No.3 of the 1st Assembly Volume 3: Distinction be- 
tween scheduled and non-scheduled operations in inter- 
national civil air transport. Montreal, May 1947. Doc. 
4522-Al1-EC/74. 63 p. EFS 


. International movement of aircraft in com- 
mercial operations other than scheduled. Montreal, March 
1948. Doc.5208-A2-EC/3. 68 p. EFS 


. International movement of aircraft not en- 
gaged in the carriage of passengers, cargo, or mail for 
remuneration or hire. (Article 5 of the Chicago Conven- 
tion, 1944). Montreal, 1948. Doc. 5207-A2-EC/2. 4 p. 
EFS 


13. Rights in Aircraft 


ICAO. Legal Bureau. Convention on the international 
recognition of rights in aircraft, done at Geneva on 19 
June 1948. Montreal, 1948. 14 p. (Tri-lingual texts 
with signature and reservations as of November 30, 
1948.) E&F&S 


14. Statistics 


ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Air transport reporting 
forms. 1948 ed. Montreal, 1948. Doc.5234, STA/527. 
EFS 


: . Final report of the Statistics Division. Mon- 
treal, March 1948. Doc.5205-STA/526. 67 p. EFS 


. ——. Statistical summary. Montreal, April 1948. 
Doc.5390,AT/658. 125 p. EFS 


15. Index 


ICAO. Library. Index of ICAO documents [in pamphlet 
form 1949.} Appears monthly with semi-annual cumu- 
lations. 


. Index of ICAO documents, 1947 and 1948. 
Montreal, January 1949. (Processed, pamphlet form). 


* 16. Government and Unofficial Publications 


Australia. International Civil Aviation Convention 1944. 
Report by Minister for Civil Aviation on Conference 
held at Chicago, November—December, 1944. Canberra, 
March 1948. 6 p. (No.60. Groups E & I, F.1665). 


Convention on the international recognition of rights 
in aircraft, Geneva, 19th June, 1948. London, H.M.S.Off., 
1948. 21 p. Cmd.7510. (Miscellaneous no.7(1948).) 


International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, 1944. 
Protocol relating to an amendment to the convention on 
international civil aviation signed at Chicago, 7th De- 
cember 1944, Montreal, 27th May, 1947. London, 
H.M.S.Off., 1947. 7 p. Cmd. 7202. (Miscellaneous 
no.11 (1947).) EFS 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


U.S. Department of State. Aspects of United States pati 
ticipation in international civil aviation. Washingto: 

Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 118 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 320 
International organization and conference series 1V, Ir 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization 2). 
. Freedom of the air. Early theories: free 
dom; zone; sovereignty; [A study by Stephen Latchford © 
the Office of Legal Adviser.] Washington, Govt. Pr. Off 
Department of State Documents and State Papers, vol.) 
no.5, August 1948, p. 303-322. 

. International civil aviation 1945-1948: re 
port of the representative of the United States of Amer 
ica to the International Civil Aviation Organizatior 
Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 40 p. chart. (Dept. o 
State pubn. 3131, International organization and confer 
ence series IV, International Civil Aviation Organizatioi 
1) 

Warner, E. International financing of air navigation 
facilities through ICAO. Air Affairs, July 1948, vol. 2 
p. 351-363. 


f. INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Relations with United Nations 


United Nations. Agreement between the United Nation 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and De 
velopment. Lake Success, New York, 1948. 13 p. E&1] 


2. General 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Annual meeting of the Board of Governors. Proceedings 
2nd annual meeting, Washington, October 31, 1947 
28 p. 

x . ——. 3rd annual meeting. Washington 
November 1, 1948. 35 p. 


. Annual report by the Executive Directors, 2nd 
1946/47. Washington, 1947. 40 p. 


——. ——. 3rd, 1947/48. Washington, 1948. 48 p. 


. Disbursement procedure. Prepared especially fo 
use by commercial banks. April 1948. Washington 
1948. 12 p. 


. Guarantee agreement (Raki Project) betweet 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and International Bank fo 
Reconstruction and Development, dated July 15, 1948 
{Washington, 1948}. 10 p. 


. Loan agreement (agricultural machinery project; 
between Corporaci6n de Fomento de la Produccios 
(Chile) and International Bank for Reconstruction an 
Development, dated March 25, 1948. {Washington 
1948}. 44 p. 


. Loan agreement (Endesa Project) between Cor 
poracién de Fomento de la Produccion (Chile) an 
Empresa Nacional de electricidad, S.A. and Internationa 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, dated Marcl 
25, 1948. [Washington, 1948]. 51 p. 


> 
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—. Loan agreement between Grand-Duchy of Luxem- 
mutg and International Bank for Reconstruction and 
evelopment, dated August 28, 1947. [Washington, 
J47}. 37 p. 


—. Loan agreement (Raki Project) between Interna- 
onal Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
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id International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
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nds and International Bank for Reconstruction and 
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—. Memorandum with regard to the legality of the 
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Nederland” to International Bank for Reconstruction 
id Development, dated August 2, 1948. [Washington, 
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—. Prospectus . 
947}. 28 p. 
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i Reconstruction and Development and Bankers Trust 
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United Nations. Agreement between the United Nations 
and the International Monetary Fund. Lake Success, New 
York, 1948. 12 p. E&F 


2. General 


International Monetary Fund. Annual report of the 
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lations adopted June 10, 1947. Washington, August 15, 
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. International Financial News Survey. Washing- 
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the Secretary-General. 
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IV. Who’s Who in the United Nations 


This appendix contains brief biographical data concern- 
ing leading representatives to the main bodies of the 
United Nations and the principal officers of the Secre- 
tariat and of the specialized agencies,* as follows: 

Representatives to the second regular and the second 
special sessions of the General Assembly and represent- 
atives serving on the subsidiary bodies of the Assembly; 

Representatives to the Security Council, the Military 
Staff Committee, the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
subsidiary bodies of the Security Council; 

Representatives to the fifth, sixth and seventh sessions 
of the Economic and Social Council and the represent- 
atives to the Council’s commissions, sub-commissions and 
other subsidiary bodies; 

Representatives to the second and third sessions of the 
Trusteeship Council and representatives serving on the 
Council’s visiting missions; 

The Judges and the Registrar of the International 
Court of Justice; 

The Secretary-General, the Assistant Secretaries-General 


and the other principal officers of the Secretariat; i 

The principal officers of the following specialize 
agencies or of their interim bodies: the Internationa 
Labour Organisation; the Food and Agriculture Orgar 
ization of the United Nations; the United Nations Edu 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; the Inter 
national Civil Aviation Organization; the Internationg 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; the Inter 
national Monetary Fund; the World Health Organization 
the International Telecommunication Union; the Uni 
versal Postal Union; the International Trade Organiza 
tion; the International Refugee Organization; the Inter 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization; th 
World Meteorological Organization. 

In some cases, only limited biographical informatio; 
was available; in other cases, no information was received 
In the selection of material emphasis has been placed o1 
the governmental and inter-governmental positions hel 
by representatives and on their activities connected witl 
the United Nations. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AAA, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration 

acad., academy; academic 

A.C.I.S., Associate of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries 

A.D.C., Aide de camp 

Adm., Admiral 


bu., bureau , 
ist Republic 
Cal., California 


Capt., Captain 


Bye. S.S.R., Byelorussian Soviet Social- 


Can., Canada, Canadian 


Comr., Commissioner 

conf., conference 

cong., congress 

const., constitution, constitutional 
conv., convention 

coop., co-operation 

corp., corporation 


admn., administration, administrator, 
administrative 

AEC, Atomic Energy Commission 

A.E.F., American Expeditionary Force 

Afghan., Afghanistan 

agric., agriculture, agricultural 

agt., agreement 

a.i., ad interim 

A.I.C.A., Associate Member of the 
Commonwealth Institute of Account- 
ants 

alt., alternate 

Amb., Ambassador 

amend., amendment 

Amer., American 

A.P., Associated Press 

app., appointed 

asmb., assembly 

assn., association 

assoc., associate 

asst., assistant 

atty., attorney 


b., born 

bd., board 

B.E.F., British Expeditionary Force 
Belg., Belgium 

Bol., Bolivia 

Br., British 

Brig.-Gen., Brigadier-General 


*See also Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
“Who's Who in the United Nations,” 


C.B., Companion of (the Order of) the 
Bath 

C.B.E., Commander of (the Order of) 
the British Empire 

CCA, Commission for Conventional 
Armaments 

cen., central 

cert., certificate 

C.G.T., Confédération Générale 
Travail 

C.H., Companion of Honour 

chem., chemical, chemistry 

Chm., Chairman 

C.LE., Companion of (the Order of) 
the Indian Empire 

C-in-C, Commander in Chief 

C.M.G., Companion of (the Order of) 
St. Michael and St. George 

CNRRA, Chinese National Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 

co., county, company 

cod., codification 

C. of S., Chief of Staff 

Col., Colonel 

coll., college 

Colom., Colombia 

com., commerce 

Comdr., Commander 

Comm., Commission 

compar., comparative 


du 


corr., correspondent 

ct., court 

cttee., committee 

C.V.O., Commander of (the Royal 
Victorian Order 

Czech., Czechoslovakia 


d., died 

D.C.L., Doctor of Civil Law 
dec., declaration 

del., delegate, delegation 
dem., democrat 

Den., Denmark 

dept., department 

devel., development 


” D.F.C., Distinguished Flying Cross 


dipl., diplomatic, diplomacy 

dir., director 

Dir.-Gen., Director-General 

dist., district 

div., division 

D.J., Doctor of Jurisprudence 

Dom. Rep., Dominican Republic 
Dr., Doctor 

D.Sc., Doctor of Science 

D.S.O., Distinguished Service Order 


e., east 
ECA, Economic Co-operation Admit 
istration 


pp. 915-53, for 
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tions, etc., up to 1947. 


ECAFE, Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 
Ec.D., Doctor of Economic Science 
ECE, Economic Commission for Europe 
ECLA, Economic Commission for Lat- 
in America 
ECME, Economic Commission for the 
Middle East 
econ., economic, economics, economy 
ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council 
 Ecua., Ecuador 
_ed., education, educational, editor, edi- 
torial 
elec., electrical 
El Sal., El Salvador 
Emp., Emperor 
Ency. Brit., Encyclopaedia Britannica 
eng., engineering, engineer _ 
_Eng., English 
Eth., Ethopia, Ethiopian 
 exec., executive 
ext., external 


fac., faculty 

FAO, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion 

fed., federal, federation 

FERA, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration 
FFI, Front Frangais de |’ Independance; 
French Independence Movement 


(French Underground Movement) 
fin., finance, financial 
fmr., former 
fndn., foundation 
for., foreign 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Society 
F.R.S.C., Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada 


Ga., Georgia 

GA, General Assembly 

G.C.B., Knight Grand Cross of (the 
Order of) the Bath 

G.C.LE., Knight Grand Commander of 
the Indian Empire 

G.C.M.G., Knight Grand Cross of St. 
Michael and St. George 

G.C.S.1., Knight Grand Commander of 
the Star of India 

G.C.V.O., Knight Grand Cross of the 
(Royal) Victorian Order 

Gen., General 

geog., geography, geographical 

‘geol., geology 

Ger., Germany 

Gov., Governor 

govt., government, governmental 

grad., graduate 

Gr. Brit., Great Britain 

Guat., Guatemala 


HAC, Headquarters Advisory Commit- 
tee 
HC, Headquarters Commission 
_ hdars., headquarters 
hist., history 
H.M., His Majesty 
H.M.S., His Majesty's Ship 
Hon., Honorable 
hon., honorary 
hosp., hospital 


IC, Interim Committee (of the Gen- 
eral Assembly) 
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ICAO, International 
Organization 

Ice., Iceland 

ICJ, International Court of Justice 

ILO, International Labour Organisation 

IMCO, Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization 

IMO, International Meteorological Or- 
ganization 

imp., imperial 

ind., independent, independence 

inf., information 

inst., institute 

int., international 

intergov., inter-governmental 

Ire., Ireland 

IRO, International Refugee Organiza- 
tion 

ITO, International Trade Organization 

ITU, International Telecommunication 
Union 


Civil Aviation 


J.D., Doctor of Jurisprudence 
ji., junior 
jus., justice 


K.B.E., Knight Commander of (the 
Order of) the British Empire 

K.C., King’s Counsel 

K.C.B., Knight Commander of (the 
Order of) the Bath 

K.C.M.G., Knight Commander of (the 
Order of) St. Michael and St. George 

K.C.S.I., Knight Commander of the 
Star of India 

K.G., Knight of (the Order of) the 
Garter 


lab., laboratory 

lea., league 

Leb., Lebanon 

legis., legislature, legislative 
Lib., Liberia 

Lieut., Lieutenant 
Lieut.-Col., Lieutenant-Colonel 
lit., literature 

Litt.D., Doctor of Letters 
LL.D., Doctor of Laws 

LN, League of Nations 

Itd., limited 

Lux., Luxembourg 


mag., magazine 

Maj., Major 

Mass., Massachusetts 

math., mathematics 

M.C., Military Cross 

M.D., Doctor of Medicine 
med., medicine, medical 
Mem., Member 

met., metropolitan 

Mex., Mexico, Mexican 
megr., manager 

Mich., Michigan 

mil., military 

Min., Minister, Ministry 
mon., monetary 

M.P., Member of Parliament 
MSC, Military Staff Committee 
mun., municipal 


n., north 
nat., natural 
natl., national 
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Neth., Netherlands 

Nicar., Nicaragua, Nicaraguan 
N.J., New Jersey 

no., number 

Nor., Norway 

N.R.A., National Recovery Admini- 
stration 

N.S., Nova Scotia 

N.S.W., New South Wales 
N.Y., New York 

N.Z., New Zealand 


O.B.E., Officer of (the Order of) the 
British Empire 

org., organization 

O.S.S., Office of Strategic Services 

Oxf., Oxford 


Pac., Pacific 

Pak., Pakistan 

Pan., Panama 

Para., Paraguay 

parl., parliament 

PAU, Pan American Union 

PC, Preparatory Commission 

P.C., Privy Councillor 

PCA, Permanent Court of Arbitration 

Penn., Pennsylvania 

perm., permanent 

phar., pharmaceutical 

Ph.D., Doctor of Philosophy 

Phil., Philippines 

Phila., Philadelphia 

philos., philosophy, philosophical 

PICAO, Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization 

P.M., Postmaster 

P.O., Post Office 

Pol., Poland, Polish 

polit., political 

pop., population 

ptep., preparatory 

Pres., President 

prin., principal 

prob., problem 

Prof., Professor 

propr., proprietor 

prov., province, provincial 

psychol., psychological, psychology 

pub., public 

publ., publisher 


Q.M., Quartermaster 


R.A.A.F., Royal Australian Air Force 

R.A.F., Royal Air Force 

Rapp., Rapporteur 

R.D., Knight of the Royal Danish Or- 
der of Dannebrog 

recon., reconstruction 

regt., regiment 

Rep., Representative, Republic, Repub- 
lican 

tespy., respectively 

Rt. Hon., Right Honorable 

ty., railway 


s., south 

Sask., Saskatchewan 

Sau. Arab., Saudi Arabia 
SC, Security Council 

sci., scientific, science 

Sec., Secretary 

Sec.-Gen., Secretary-General 
Secre., Secretariat 
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sect., section 

Sen., Senator, Senate 

sesn., session 

soc., society 

spec., special 

Sr., Senior 

Stat., statistics, statistical, statistician 
sup., supreme 

supt., superintendent 

Swit., Switzerland 


TC, Trusteeship Council 
tech., technical, technology 
tel., telephone 

teleg., telegraph 

temp., temporary 

Tenn., Tennessee 

theol., theology 

trans., transportation 
treas., treasury 

Tur., Turkey 


U.K., United Kingdom 

Ukr. S.S.R., Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

UN, United Nations 

UNCIO, United Nations Conference 
on International Organization 

UNCIP, United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan 

UNESCO, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 

UNICEF, United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 


UNIO, United Nations Information” 


Organization 
univ., university 
UNSCOB, United Nations 
Committee on the Balkans 
UNSCOP, United Nations 
Committee on Palestine 
U. of S. Afr., Union of South Africa 
UPU, Universal Postal Union 


Special 
Special 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


Uru., Uruguay 

US.A., United States of America 

US.S.R., Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


Venez., Venezuela 


w., West 

Wash., Washington, D. C. 

WHO, World Health Organization 

WMO, World Meteorological Organi- 
zation 

WPA, Works Projects Administration 

W.V.S., Women’s Voluntary Services 


Y.M.C.A., Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation 

Yugos., Yugoslavia 

Y.W.C.A., Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


A 

Abaza, Shoukry Bey (Egypt); ed. at Polytechnical 
School of Cairo; Mem. of Tech. Comm. of Council of 
Natl. Research, Egypt; Mem. of Admn. Council of Int. 
Radio-Diffusion Org., Brussels; Rep. Int. Telecommuni- 
cation Conf. at Cairo 38, 3rd Int. Conf. of Radio-Teleg. 
Experts of Aeronautics at Paris 38, Radio-Diffusion 
Conf. at Montreux 39, Int. Radio-Diffusion Conf. for 
European Region 46; Rep. on Arab Lea. Communica- 
tions Comm.; Rep. UN Transport and Communications 
Comm. 48—. 


Abdoh, Jalal (Iran); b. 09, Teheran; ed. at Fac. of 
Law and Polit. Sci. in Iran and at Univ. of Paris; re- 
ceived Dr.’s degree in Gen. and Private Law and Econ. 
at Univ. of Paris; elected M.P. representing Teheran 
34; app. Rep. to Conf. on Compar. Law at The Hague 
37; later app. Dir. of Dept. of Jus. and Prosecutor-Gen. 
and Admn.-Gen. of Min. of Jus.; Leader of Social Dem. 
Party of Iran; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N. Y. 47. 


Abdullah, Prince Seif El Islam (Yemen); b. 11, 
Sana’a; ed. in Yemen; Chm., Yemen. del. to Lea. of 
Arab States; Rep. at Inchass Conf. (meeting of Arab 
Rulers on Palestine question at royal estate of King 
Farouk near Cairo) 46; Rep. 2nd extraordinary sesn. 
of Atab Lea. Council at Blou-dan (Syria) 46; Chm., 
Yemen del. to Conf. on Palestine in London 46—47; 
fmr. Amir of Touhama and fmr. Min. of Ed.; Chm. of 
mission invited to U.S.A. by Pres. Truman 47; Chm., 
Yemen del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N. Y. 47. 


Abello, Emilio (Phil.); b. 06, Isabela, Occidental Ne- 
gros Island; ed. at Univ. of Phil.; practised law 29-34; 
Asst. Atty., Bu. of Jus. 34-37; Legal Adviser, Office of 
AAA Sugar Section (U. S. Dept. of Agric.) 3435; 
Asst. Solicitor-Gen. 37-39; Legal Adviser, Office of 
Pres, of Phil. 39-40; Chief of Exec. Office and Mem. 
of Cabinet 46-48; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Chm., 
Phil. del. to UNESCO Conf., Mex. City 47, to UN 
Conf. on Trade and Employment, Havana 47-48; app. 
Min. and Chargé d’ Affaires a.i., Embassy in Wash. 48. 

Abraham, Emmanuel (Eth.); b. 13, Wollega, Eth.; 
ed. at Tafari Makonnen School in Addis Ababa; Head- 
master of Asba-Tafari School 31—35; First Sec. of Eth. 
Legation in London 35-40; Chargé d’Affaires in London 
40-42; Dir.-Gen., Min. for For. Affairs 43-44; Dir.- 


Gen. of Ed. 44-47; Mem. of Eth. del. to UNCIO 45; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Aburto Orostegui, Rodrigo (Chile); b. 00, Valdivia; 
ed. at Instituto Salesiano and Liceo de Valdivia; entered 
Soc. of Journalists of Chile 20; became Dir. of E/ 
Diario Austrol of Temuco 22; became associated with 
El Diario Illustrado 24, first as Sec. of Office of Dir., 
later as Sub-Dir., finally as Dir.; elected Deputy 32; 
visited Argentina, Uru., Brazil on journalistic mission — 
37; visited Japan, China, Korea, Manchuria on journal- 
istic mission 41; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Acosta, César R. (Para.); b. 10, Humaita; ed. at Univ. 
of Asuncién; LL. D. 40; fmr. Judge of Lower Ct. (Civil 
Ct.) and Judge in Fiscal Ct.; fmr. Pres. of Natl. Dept. 
of Labor; Dipl. Counselor to Embassy in Wash. 45— ; 
Rep. ILO Conf. in Phila. 44; Rep. UNCIO 45, FAO 
Conf. in Copenhagen, Cttee. of Jurists in Wash.; Chm. 
of Para. del. to 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Ist 
spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Adl, Mostafa (Iran); b. 82, Tabriz; ed. at Univ. of 
Paris; fmr. Prof. of Law, later Dean of Fac. of Polit. 
Sci. at Univ. of Teheran; fmr. Dir. of Dept. of Cod. 
of Laws in Min. of Jus., Under Sec. to Min. of Jus. and 
several times Min. of Interior a.i; app. Min. to Berne 
and Rep. to LN 35; Under Sec. and later Acting Min. 
of For. Affairs 32-38; Min. to Rome 38—41; subsequent- 
ly Min. of Ed., Min. of Jus., Min. of State; Chm. of 
Iranian del. to UNCIO 45; Rep. 1st part of Ist sesn. 
GA, London 46; Chm., Iranian del. to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 


Aghnides, Thanassis (Greece); b. 89, Nigde, Asia 
Minor; ed. at Superior Natl. Greek Coll. in Phanar, 
Istanbul, at Anatolia Coll. in Asia Minor, and at Univs. 
of Istanbul and Paris; Dir. of Press Bu. of Greek Lega- 
tion in London 18-19; mem. of LN Secre. 19-42, Dir. 
of Disarmament Sect. 30-39, Under Sec.-Gen. of LN 
39-42; app. Amb. to U.K. 42; Rep. UNCIO 45, PC 45, 
Paris Peace Conf. 46; Acting Amb. to U.S.A. 47; Chm. 
of UN Advisory Cttee. on Admn. and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 46-. 

Ahmed, Sultan (Afghan.); b. 19, Kabul; ed. at Esti- 
clal Coll. in Kabul; Sec., Second Polit. Sect., Min. of 
For. Affairs, 37-41; Sec. of Consulate at Karachi, 41-46; 
First Sec., Third Polit. Sect., Min. of For. Affairs, 46-47; 


app. Sec. of Consulate in N.Y. 47; present Sec. of 
Afghan perm. del. to UN; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Al-Asil, Naji (Iraq); b. 95, Baghdad; ed. at Amer. 
Univ. of Beirut; Rep. of late King Husein in London 
22-25; app. Prof. of Hist. and Civilization and Dir. of 
Higher Training Coll. in Baghdad 28; app. Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Sau. Arab. 30; fmr. Dir.-Gen. of For. 
Affairs Min.; app. For. Min. 36; Chm., Iraqi del. to 
Gen. Conf. of UNESCO in London 45, 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 48. j 


Alexis, Stephen Mesmin (Haiti); b. 90; ed. at Petit 
Séminaire Collége Saint Martial in Port-au-Prince and 
Ecole Hautes Etudes in Paris; Journalist 11-13; Sec., 
Council of Sec. of State 14-15; founder and Dir. of 
journal L’Antibornite 20-26; Prof. at Natl. Lyceum in 
Geneva 22-24; School Inspector 24-25; Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Belg. 25-30; Dir. of Natl. Museum of Haiti 
_ 38-42; Chief of Cultural Relations and Comr. of 
Tourism 42— ; Rep. IC 48. 


Al Fagih, Asad (Sau. Arab.); b. 09, Aley, Leb.; ed. at 
Natl. Coll. in Aley, Lay School in Beirut, and French 
Law Coll. in Cairo; fmr. Instructor at Ma’ahid al- 
Khariya (Philanthropic Inst.) in Beirut; Second Asst. 
at Min. of For. Affairs in Mecca 30-37; app. Counselor 
at Legation in Baghdad 38; app. Chargé d’Affaires 40, 
Min. 43; Rep. UN Cttee. of Jurists in Wash. 45, 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48, IC 48. 


Alfaro, Ricardo Joaquin (Pan.); b. 82, Pan. City; ed. 
at Natl. Fac. of Law of Pan., LL.D.; Prof. of Hist. at 
Natl. Inst., later of Civil Law at Natl. School of Law 
10-22; Founder-Mem. of Amer. Inst. of Int. Law, Sec.- 
Gen. 38— ; app. Asst. Sec. for For. Affairs 05; Premier 
18-22; Min. to U.S.A. 22-30, 33-36; Vice-Pres. of 
Pan. 28—30, Pres. 31-32; Mem. of PCA of The Hague 
29— ; Min. of For. Affairs 45— ; Chm., Pan. del. to 6th 
Pan-Amer. Conf. in Havana 28; Chief of UNRRA 
_ Mission to Caribbean and Cen. Amer. Reps.; Rep. 
UNCIO 45; 2nd part of Ist sesn., GA, N.Y. 46; Chm., 
Pan. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN Comm. 
on Human Rights 47— . 


Ali, Ch. Mohammad (Pak.); b. 05, Jullundur, Pun- 
jab; ed. at Punjab Univ. and Govt. Coll. in Lahore; 
joined Indian Audit and Accounts Service 28; Asst. 
Accountant-Gen. in Punjab and Accountant-Gen. in 
Bahawalpur 32-36; Private Sec. to Fin. Mem. of Vice- 
roy’s Exec. Council 37-38; Under Sec., Fin. Dept., Govt. 
of India 38; Deputy Fin. Adviser, Mil. Fin. Dept. 39; 
Additional Fin. Adviser 43; Fin. Adviser, War and 
Supply 45; Mem. of Steering Cttee. of Partition Council 
for India and Pak. 47; Sec—Gen. to Govt. of Pak. and 
Sec. to Cabinet 47— ; Vice Chm. of Devel. Bd.; Mem. of 
Pak. Defence Council; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; 
Alt. Rep. on Pak. del. to SC 48. 


Ali, Sir Saiyid Fazl (India); b. 86, Benares; ed. 
Queens Coll., Benares and Muir Cen. Coll. in Allahabad; 
admitted to Bar, Middle Temple (London) 12; Prac- 
tising barrister in Bihar 12-28; app. Judge of Patna 
High Ct. 28, Chief Jus. 43; app. sole Mem. of Con- 
ciliation Bd. at Jamshedpur to settle certain labor 


disputes 38; Judge of Fed. Ct. 47— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. 


GA, N.Y. 47, Chm., Fifth Cttee. 


Allen, Oswald Coleman (U.K.); b. 87; called to Bar, 
Middle Temple (London) 12; app. to Bd. of Trade 
12, to Min. of Munitions 15, to Min. of Labour 19, to 
Home Office 39; Prin. Asst. Sec., Min. of Home Security 
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40, Under Sec. 43, Acting Deputy Sec. 44; Prin. Asst. 
oe Sec., Home Office 46; Rep. UN Social Comm. 

Allen, R.G.D. (U.K.); b. 06, Stoke-on-Trent; ed. at 
Cambridge Univ. and Univ. of London; D.Sc. (Univ. 
of London) 43; Lecturer in Stat. at London School of 
Econ. 28-39; Reader in Econ. Stat. at Univ. of London 
39-44; served with Min. of Production, and Bd. of 
Trade in Treas. 39-45; Mem. of Stat. Unit of Combined 
Munitions Assignment Bd. (Combined Cs. of S.) 42; 
U.K. Dir. of Research and Stat. of Combined Production 
and Resources Bd. 42-45; Mem. of 2 sub-cttees. of 
LN Cttee. of Stat. Experts 45; app. Mem. of Advisory 
Cttee. on Cost of Living Index (Min. of Labour) 47; 
Rep. Ist and 2nd sesns. UN Stat. Comm. 47. 

Altman, Henryk (Pol.); b. 97; grad. of School of 
Polit. Sci. and Law at Univ. of Warsaw; Dir. of Labor 
Dept. in Min. of Labor and Social Welfare; Mem. of 
Governing Body of Int. Labour Office; Prof. of Acad. 
of Com. in Warsaw; Rep. UN Social Comm. 47— . 


Altmeyer, Arthur Joseph (U.S.A.); b. 91, De Pere, 
Wisconsin; ed. at Univ. of Wisconsin, Ph.D. 31; fmr. 
teacher and stat.; Sec. of Wisconsin Industrial Comm. 
22-33; Chief, Compliance Div. N.R.A., 3334; Second 
Asst. Sec. of Labor 34-35; Chm. of Tech. Bd., Pres. 
Cttee. on Econ. Security 34-35; Mem. of Social Security 
Bd. 35— , Chm. 37-46; Mem. of War Manpower Comm. 
42-45; Chm., U.S. del. to Pan-Amer. Regional Conf. 
of ILO in Havana 39, to 1st Inter-Amer. Conf. on 
Social Security in Santiago de Chile 42; Comr. for 
Social Security Admn. of U.S. 46— ; Exec. Sec., PC-IRO; 
Adviser to U.S. Rep. on ECOSOC 46; Rep. UN Social 
Comm. 46— ; Chm., UN Temp. Social Welfare Cttee. 
47. 


Alvarado, Julio (Bol.); b. 05, Sucre; ed. at Superior 
School of Econ. and Int. Studies, Univ. of Paris, Sucre 
Univ.; Prof. at Univ. of Sucre 30; Consul in Paris 36; 
Chargé d’Affaires in Spain 41; Gen. Counselor, Bol. For. 
Office 43; M.P. 44; Asst. Sec., Bol. For. Office 46~— ; 
Rep. Ist sesn. ECLA 48. 


Alvarado, Luis (Peru); b. 07, Lima; ed. at Univ. of 
San Marcos, Lima; Dr. of Econ. Sci., LL.D.; joined 
Peruvian For. Service 24; app. Dir. of Legal Office of 
For. Office 41; Legal Adviser to Peruvian del. to Inter- 
Amer. Conf., Rio de Janeiro 33; Mem. of Peruvian del. 
to UNCIO 45, to 1st and 2nd sesns. GA 46— ; Min. to 
Can.; Mem. of Governing Body of ILO 45— , Chm. 
47-. 

Alvarez, Alejandro (Chile); b. 68; ed. at Univ. of 
Paris; LL.D.; fmr. Prof. at Univ. of Chile; fmr. Legal 
Adviser to Min. of For. Affairs and to Chilean Legations 
in Europe; Rep. to 4th, 5th and 6th Int. Confs. of 
Amer. States; Mem. of PCA, The Hague 07-20; fmr. 
Judge of Hungarian-Czech. Mixed Arbitral Tribunal; 
Plenipotentiary of Chile, Costa Rica and Ecua. at 1st 
Asmb. of Amer. Jurists, Rep. of Chile to 2nd Asmb.; 
Rep. to various int. confs., Pres. of 17th sesn. of Int. 
Comm. of Aerial Navigation; co-founder and Pres., 
Amer. Inst. of Int. Law, present Hon. Sec.-Gen.; co- 
founder of Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales in 
Paris, present Dir. and Prof.; Judge of ICJ 46-. 


Alvarez Suarez, Humberto (Chile); b. 95, La Serena; 
ed. in law at Univ. of Chile; Rapp. of Ct. of Appeals of 
La Serena 24 and 25; Deputy 3241; app. Min. of Jus. 
36; app. Min. of Interior 40; Rep. Inter-Amer. Conf. 
on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Sen. for 
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Coquimbo and Atacama; Prof. of Procedural Law, Univ. 
of Chile; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Amado, Gilberto (Brazil); b. 87, Sergipe; ed. at 
Univ. of Recife; LL.D.; Legal Adviser to For. Office 34; 
Amb. to Chile 36; fmr. Deputy; Sen.; Rep. 2nd part of 
Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Andersen, Hans Christian (Den.); b. 06, Copen- 
hagen; ed. at Univ. of Copenhagen; Jr. Officer, Den. Life 
Insurance Co., Copenhagen 25-31, Legal Adviser 32—42; 
served in Dept. of Admn., Govt. Assets, Min. of Fin. 
32—37; Office of Pensions and Widows Benefits 37-38; 
Sr. Officer, Bu. of Budget and Secre. for Min. of Fin. 
38-42; Chief, Dept. of Budget and Natl. Debt 42—46; 
Dir., Bu. of Admn. Management and Budget, UN Secre. 
46-. : 

Andrews, Harry Thomson (U. of S. Afr.); b. 97, 
Cape Town; ed. in Cape Town and at Univ. of Pretoria; 
fmr. Advocate in the Transvaal; entered Dept. of Ext. 
Affairs 29; Polit. Sec. to §. Afr. High Comr. in London 
30-35; Rep. LN 35-40; app. Asst. Sec. for Defence 40; 
later Head of S. Afr. War Supply Mission in U.S.A.; 
Min. to U.S.A. 45— ; Rep. UNCIO 45; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 47-. 


Anslinger, Harry Jacob (U.S.A.); b. 92, Altoona, 
Penn.; ed. at Penn. State Coll. and Wash. Coll. of Law; 
LL.B. 30; Vice-Consul in Hamburg 21-23; Consul in 
La Guaita 23-25, Nassau 26; Chief of Diy. of For. 
Control, Treas. Dept. 26-29; Asst. Comr. of Prohibition 
29-30; U.S. Comr. of Narcotics 30— ; Rep. to various int. 
confs. dealing with narcotics; Co-Observer of U.S. at 
LN Opium Advisory Cttee. 32-39; Rep. to UN Comm. 
on Narcotic Drugs 47— . 


Aranha, Oswaldo (Brazil); b. 94, Alegrete, State of 
Rio Grande do Sul; elected Mayor of Alegrete 25; 
Acting Gov. of Rio Grande do Sul 30; Min. of Jus. 
and Interior 30, of Fin. 31; Majority Leader of Const. 
Asmb., Mem. of Comm. which prepared draft Const. 
34; Amb. to U.S.A. 34-37; Min. for Ext. Relations 
3844 (resigned); Chm., Brazilian del. to 3rd meeting 
of Mins. of For. Affairs of Amer. Reps., Rio de Janeiro 
42; Rep. SC 47, CCA 47; Pres., 1st spec. sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47, and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Arce, José (Argentina); b. 81, Loberia; M.D. 03; fmr. 


Dean of Soc. of Med. Sciences, Rector of Univ. of 
Buenos Aires; Deputy 03-13; Pres. of Chamber of 
Deputies 12-13; Deputy, Natl. Legis. 24-29; First 
Vice-Pres., Natl. Chamber of Deputies 26-27; Mem. of 
Const. Convention of Prov. of Buenos Aires 34; Amb. 
to China 4546; Perm. Rep. to UN 46-. 


Arean, Luis (Argentina); fmr. pub. accountant; fmr. 
Mem. of Cttee. of Adjudications of Secre. of Labor; fmr. 
Sub-Dir. of Registry for Social Welfare of Min. of 
Interior and of Min. of For. Relations; fmr. Rep. on 
Comm. to Study Co-ordination of Maritime Traffic; fmr. 
Mem. of Argentine Comm. which negotiated a Pact on 
Commercial Air Traffic with U.S.A.; Counselor of Em- 
bassy, Wash.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Arranz, Melecio (Phil.); b. 88, Alcala, Cagayan; ed. 
in civil eng. at Univ. of Santo Tomas; Sen. 28-35, 
re-elected 41, 46; Pres. pro tempore of Sen.; Mem. of 
Council of State; Rep. UN Temp. Comm. on Korea 47—. 

Arutiunian, Amazasp A. (U.S.S.R.); b. 02, Armenia; 
ed. at Moscow Natl. Univ.; Dr. of Econ. Sci. (Inst. of 
Econ., U.S.S.R. Acad. of Sci.); research work on econ. 
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probs. at U.S.S.R. Acad. of Sci. 30-43; Rep., UN Food. 
and Agric. Conf., Hot Springs 43; Rep., UN Mon. and 
Fin. Conf., Bretton Woods 44; Rep., UNRRA Council in 
Montreal 44, London 45, UNCIO 45; Alt. Rep. 1st part 
of Ist sesn. GA, London 46; Rep. Council of For. Mins. 
in Paris 46, N.Y. 46 and Moscow 47, Paris Peace Conf. 
46; Alt. Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and_ 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep., Ist, 6th, 7th sesns. 
ECOSOC. 

Asgeirsson, Asgeir (Ice.); b. 94, Myrasysla; ed. in 
theology at Univ, of Ice.; Dir. of Fisheries Bank of Ice.; 
Sec. to Bishop of Ice. 15-16; M.P. 23— ; Dir. of Ed. 
26-27 and 34-38; Min. of Fin. 31-34; Prime Min. 
32-34; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Asha, Rafik (Syria); b. 10, Damascus; ed. in com. at 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut and N. Y. Univ.; bank official 
28-32; Rep. of Middle East to Int. Students’ Union in 
Geneva 30; Prof. of Econ., Banking, Fin. and Accounting 
in Baghdad 32-41; Deputy Dir.—Gen. of Supplies 
41-42; app. Organizer and Head of Arab Bank Ltd. at 
Beirut 44; Chargé d’Affaires in Legation at Cairo 44; 
Acting Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 45— ; app. Alt. Rep. to 
SC 46; Rep. to Govt. Postal Experts Conf. 46; Alt. Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47 and 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 
48; Rep. of Yemen on IC 48. 


As-Said, Gen. Noury (Iraq); b. 88, Baghdad; ed. at 
Constantinople Mil. Coll.; Jr. Officer in Tur. Army 
0614 (resigned); C. of S. in Hejaz, Transjordan, and 
Syrian campaigns in Shariffian forces under Gen. Allen- 
by; Mil. Adviser to Amir Faisal at Paris Peace Conf. 
19; app. C. of S. of Iraq Army 20; Min. of Defence 
23-30; M.P. 24-33; Prime Min. 30—32, 38-40, 4144, 
46-47; Rep. LN 30-32; app. Sen. 33; Min. of For. 
Affairs 33-36 and 41; elected Pres. of Sen. 46, re-elected 
47; Chm., Iraqi del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Augenthaler, Zdenek (Czech.); b. 99, Chlumec on 
Cidlina, Bohemia; ed. at Charles Univ. in Prague; degree 
in law; mil. service 17-18; entered Office of For. Trade 
19; app. to Office of Min. of For. Affairs 22; occupied 
various dipl. posts, Rep. to various econ. confs. 23-39; 
after occupation of Czech., represented Czech. Govt. in 
exile in Tur. and India; app. to Office of Min. of For. 
Affairs, Czech. Govt. in exile, London 44; following 
return to Prague of Czech. Govt., app. Head of Econ. 
Diy., Min. of For. Affairs; Alt. Rep. ECOSOC 46; Rep. 
ITO Prep. Comm. in London and Geneva 46 and 47; 
Rep. 2nd and 3rd sesns. ECE 47 and 48; Rep. ITO 
Conf., Havana 47-48. 


Austin, Warren Robinson (U.S.A.); b. 77, Highgate, 
Vermont; ed. at Univ. of Vermont, Ph.B. 99; admitted 
to Vermont Bar 02 and to practice before Sup. Ct. of 
U.S.A. 14; State’s Atty., Franklin County 04-06; Mayor 
of St. Albans 09; U.S. Comr. 07-15; Atty., Amer. Int. 
Corp. in China 16-17; Pres. of Vermont Bar Assn. 23; 
Special Counsel for Vermont in boundary line case 
between Vermont and New Hampshire 25—36; elected 
Sen. from Vermont in 31, re-elected in 34 and 40; 
Adviser to U.S. del. to Inter-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of 
War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Rep. to Inter-Amer. Conf., 
Rio de Janeiro 47; designated Rep. at Seat of UN 47, 
Rep. in SC 47— , AEC 47— , CCA 47- , and IC 48- ; 
Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 1st spec. sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 48; Chm. of HAC. 


Avilés, José (El Sal.); b. 99, Santa Ana; ed. in San 
Salvador and at Univ. of Guat.; LL.D. (Univ. of Guat.) 
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20; practised law in Santa Ana 21-24; Sec. to W. W. 
Renwick (Mem. of Kemmerar Fin. Mission to Chile) 
25; Rep. to Pan Amer. Conf. on Customs Procedure, 
Wash. 29; Asst. to Fiscal Rep. in El Sal. for external loan 
of 22, 26—; legal consultant of various Amer. companies 
with branches in El Sal.; Rep. lst sesn. ECLA 48. 


Azevedo, José Philadelpho de Barros e (Brazil); b. 
94, Rio de Janeiro; ed. in Rio de Janeiro and at School 
of Polit. Sci. in Paris; LL.D.; fmr. Prof. of Philos. at 

- Pedro II Coll.; app. Prof. of Civil Law in Natl. Fac. of 
Law 32, later Dean of Fac. and Vice-Rector of Univ. 
of Brazil; as a barrister, was elected Batonnier of the 
Rio de Janeiro Bar 36, and Pres. of Inst. of Advocates of 
Brazil; fmr. Procureur Général at Ct. of Appeal in Rio 
de Janeiro; app. Judge of Sup. Ct. of Brazil 42; Judge 
‘of IC] 46—.. 

Aziz, Abdul Hamid (Afghan.); b. 07, Kabul; ed. at 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris; Sec. of 
Legation at Rome 29-32; First Sec. of Embassy in 
Moscow 32—35; Chief of Protocol, later Under Sec. of 
State at Min. of For. Affairs 35-39; app. Perm. Rep. 
to LN 39; Under Sec. of State of For. Affairs 3947; 
app. Perm. Rep. to UN 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47; Chm. of Afghan. del. to 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 
48; Rep. IC 48. 


Aziz, Abdul Hosayn Khan (Afghan.); b. 96, Tehe- 
ran, Iran; ed. at Habibiya Coll. in Kabul, Afghan.; First 
Sec., then Counselor in Teheran 19-22; Dir. in Min. 
of For. Affairs 22; Consul Gen. in India 23-29; Min. in 
Rome, 29-32; Amb. in Moscow 32-38; Min. of Pub. 
Works 3840; Min. of Posts and Tel. 40-43; app. Min. 
to U.S.A. 43; later transferred from Wash. to Kabul; 
Chm., Afghan. del. to Disarmament Conf. in Geneva 
32, Int. Civil Aviation Conf. in Chicago 44, PICAO 
Asmb. in Montreal 46, 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46, first spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


B 


Badawi Pasha, Abdel Hamid (Egypt); b. 87, Man- 
sourah; ed. at Univ. of Grenoble, LL.D. 12; until 21, 
successively a Prof. in Fac. of Law, a Dir. in Min. of 
Jus., and a Pres. of a Chamber and of a Tribunal; Legal 
Adviser to Egyptian Govt. 22-26, Chief Legal Adviser 
26-40; Min. of Fin. 41; Sen. 41-46; Min. of For. 
Affairs 45-46; Chm., Egyptian del. to UNCIO 45; Rep. 
PC 45, Ist part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46, SC 46; 
Judge of ICJ 46-. 

Bagge, Gésta A. (Sweden); b. 82; ed. at Upsala and 
Stockholm Univs.; Lecturer at Stockholm Univ. 17-19; 
app. Prof. of Polit. Econ. 21; fmr. Dir. of the Social- 
politiska Inst. of Stockholm Univ.; M.P. 32— ; elected 
Chm. of Conservative Party Org. and of Parl. Group 
37; fmr., Vice-Chm., Swedish Parl. Cttee. on For. Affairs; 
Rep. LN 35-37; Min. of Ed. 39-44; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47, Rapp., 5th Cttee. 


Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar (India); K.CS.L, K.BE., 
C.LE.; b. 91; ed. at Allahabad Univ. in India and Mer- 
ton Coll., Oxf.; app. to Indian Civil Service 15; Under 
Sec. of Ed. in Health Dept. 23, Joint Sec. 27-29 and 
Sec. 32— ; Adviser, Indian del. to LN Asmb. and Do- 
minion Legislation Conf. 29; Mem. of Gov.-Gen.’s Exec. 
Council 35, 36 and 40-41; Agent Gen. for India in 
U.S.A. 41-46; Sec—Gen. to Min. of Ext. Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations; Alt. Rep. ECOSOC; Chm., 
Indian del. to 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; Alt. Rep. 
SC (India-Pak. Question). 
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Baker, George Pierce (U.S.A.); b. 03, Cambridge, 


* Mass.; ed. at Harvard Univ.; Ph.D. 34; Prof. of Transpor- 


tation at Harvard; rep. Boston investments firm of 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark 25-27; Dir. of Publicity, 
Harvard Athletic Assn. 27-28; app. Vice-Chm. of Civil 
Aeronautics Bd. 42; app. Chief of Requirements Div., 
Office of Q.M. Gen. 42; Col., War Dept. Gen. Staff 43; 
app. Dir., Office of Transport and Communications 
Policy, State Dept. 45; Chm. of U.S. del. to Bermuda 
Civil Aviation Conf. 46; Prof. of Int. Transport and 
Communications, Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy 46— ; Rep. UN Transport and Communications 
Comm. 46—. 


Bakr, Abdullah (Iraq); b. 07, Mosul; ed: at Amer. 
Uniy. of Beirut; app. Private Sec. to Prime Min. 31; 
Mem. of Min. of For. Affairs 32-40; app. Consul to 
Kermanshah, Iran 41; app. Dir.-Gen. of Agric. and 
Industrial Bank 42; app. Consul-Gen. in Bombay 43; 
present Consul-Gen. in N.Y.; acting Chm., Iraqi del. 
to 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. 2nd spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48, IC 48. 


Baltra Cortes, Alberto (Chile); b. 12, Traiguen; ed. 
at Univ. of Chile; fmr. Librarian Asst. at Instituto 
Nacional (Official Secondary Govt. School) and at 
School of Law; fmr. Sec. to Dir. of School of Law; 
fmr. Asst. to Seminar on Econ. Sci. and Prof. of Econ. 
at School of Law; fmr. Dir. of School of Com. and 
Industrial Econ., Vice-Pres., Comm. on Int. Exchange, 
Mem. of Comm. on Import Licenses; app. Dir.-Gen., 
Min. of Com. 45, later Under Sec. of State; Mem. of 
Comm. on Econ. Questions of Radical Party; app. Min. 
of Econ. and Com. 47; Pres., ECLA 48. 


Banomyong, Arthakitti (Siam); b. 07, Ayudhia; ed. 
at School of Law in Bangkok; fmr. barrister in office of 
Atty.-Gen.; joined coup d’état to limit Monarchy and set 
up present Const. 32; First Sec. of Legation in Paris 
37-40; Mem. of Siamese underground movement during 
2nd World War; Chargé d’Affaires in Swit. 41-43; Min. 
to Sweden and Nor. 43-47, to U.S.S.R. 47; Min. for 
For. Affairs 47— ; Chm., Siamese del. to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 


Batacek-Jacquier, Pavel (Czech.); b. 85, Kladno, 
Bohemia; ed. at Coll. of Mining and Metallurgy in 
Leoben, Styria, and Pribram, Bohemia; Eng. of Metal- 
lurgy; Eng.-Mgr., Pont-4-Mousson Works, Prague 07-14; 
Polit. Adviser for Swit. of Czech. Natl. Council in Paris 
15-18; Head of Czech. Press Bu. in Geneva 17-18; 
Chargé d’Affaires in Berne 18-19; Head of Ciphering 
Dept., For. Min., Prague 20-25; Min. at The Hague 
25-28, in Athens 28-33; Head of Div., For. Min., 
Prague 33—38; Min. in Riga 38-39; Chief of Czech. 
Broadcast, Paris 39; Head of Div. in Czech. For. Min. in 
Exile, London 40-45; Mem. of Council of European 
Cen. Inland Transport Org. 45-47; Rep. UN Transport 
and Communications Comm. 47; Head of Repatriation 
and Restitution Dept., For. Min., Prague 48. 


Bartelt, Edward F. (U.S.A.); b. 95, Quincy, Illinois; 
ed. at Place Inst. of Accounting in Wash., and Gem City 
Business Coll. in Quincy; M.A. 15; Instructor of Ac- 
counting, Banking and Business Admn. at Gem City 
Business Coll. 15-17; in U.S. Govt. service 17— ; Chief, 
Div. of Bookkeeping and Warrants, Treas. Dept. 27; 
Comr. of Accounts of Treas. of U.S. 35—45; Fiscal Asst. 
Sec. of the Treas. 45— ; Lecturer on Accounting System 
of U.S. Govt. at Amer. Univ. in Wash. 45—46; Rep. 
UN Fiscal Comm. 47-. 
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Basdevant, Jules (France); b. 77; ed. at Univ. of. 


Paris; LL.D.; Prof. of Law at Rennes and Grenoble 
03-18, later at Paris; fmr. Prof. at Acad. of Int. Law at 
The Hague, Free School of Polit. Sci. and Jagellon Univ. 
in Cracow; fmr. Legal Adviser to Min. of For. Affairs; 
Mem. of French del. to Paris Peace Conf. 19, to LN 
Asmb., to various int. confs., to UN Cttee. of Jurists in 
Wash. 45, and to UNCIO 45; Agent of French Govt. 
in many int. arbitrations, and since 23, before PCA; 
Mem. of PCA; fmr. Mem. of various legal cttees. set up 
by LN, by Inst. of Unification of Private Law and by 
Int. Cttee. of the Red Cross; Alt. Rep. Ist part of 1st 
sesn. GA, London 46; Vice-Pres. of ICJ 46—. 


Bauer, Carlos Garcia (Guat.); b. 16, Antigua; ed. at 
St. John’s Coll. in Belize, and San Carlos Univ. in Guat.; 
LL.D. 44; fmr. Sec. of Communications Dept. fmr. 
Dir. of publication Gaceta de Comunicaciones; Mem. 
of Const. Asmb. 45; fmr. Judge of Primary Ct. of 
Claims; fmr. Prof. of Law at San Carlos Univ.; Chm. 
of dels. of Guat. and El Sal. to Admn. Radio Conf. and 
High Frequency Broadcasting Conf., Atlantic City 47; 
Rep. to lst Conf. of Legal Profession of Int. Bar Assn. 
in N.Y. 47; Perm. Rep. to UN; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48, Chm., 3rd Cttee.; 
Rep. UN Comm. on Human Rights, IC. 

Bautista de Lavalle, Juan (Peru); ed. in law and 
polit. sci. at Univ. of San Marcos in Lima; First Sec. and 
Chargé d’Affaires a.i. to Legation in Bol. 16-18; fmr. 
First Sec. to Paris Legation; Sec. of Peruvian del. to 
Peace Conf. in Paris 19; taught juridical and polit. sci. 
and int. law at Univ. of San Marcos for several years; 
elected to Bd. of Dirs. of Inter-Amer. Bar Assn. 41 and 
43; elected by Cong. to Sup. Ct. of Jus. 45; Rep. to 8th 
Int. Conf. of Amer. Reps. 38; Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46; Chm., Peruvian del. to 1st spec. sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Bebler, Ales (Yugos.); ed. at Univ. of Paris, specializ- 
ing in law; fmr. Capt. of Spanish Rep. Army and Col. 
in Resistance Forces of Marshal Tito; fmr. Min. of Fin. 
of Slovenia; Deputy to Const. Asmb. after liberation; 
Rep. Paris Conf. on Ger. reparations and London Conf. 
on Refugees and Displaced Persons; Under Sec. of State 
for For. Affairs; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Bech, Joseph (Lux.); b. 87, Diekirch; ed. in Paris; 
called to Bar 12; Mem. of Chamber of Deputies since 
14; Min. of Jus. and Home Affairs 21-25; Rep. LN 
Asmb. 26-40; Prime Min. and Min. of For. Affairs 
26-37; Min. of For. Affairs 37— ; Chm. of Lux. del. to 
UNCIO 45; Rep. PC 45; Chm. of Lux. del. to 1st sesn. 
GA 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Chm., Ist Cttee., 
2nd sesn. GA. 


Beeby, Clarence E. (N.Z.); b. 02; ed. in U.K. and 
N.Z.; fmr. Prof. of Philos. at Univ. of N.Z.; app. Ist 
Dir. of N.Z. Council for Educational Research 34; Dir. 
of N.Z. School System 40—48, at same time in charge 
of ed. in Western Samoa and Cook Islands; Asst. Dir.- 
Gen. of UNESCO. 


Begtrup, Mrs. Bodil (Den.); b. 03; Nyborg; ed. at 
Univ. of Copenhagen; Vice-Pres. of Danish Natl. Council 
of Women 31-41, elected Pres. 46; Rep. LN Asmb. 38; 
Mem. of Danish Council for Maternal Health 39; Chief 
Film Censor 39; Rep. UN Comm. on Status of Women 
47— , Chm., 1st sesn. 47. 


Belin, J. (France); fmr. Dir. of Centre of Higher 
Studies of Banking in Paris; Comptroller-Gen. of Bank 
of France and Dir.-Gen. of Credit; Prof. of Money, 
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Credit and Rates of Exchange, and Contemporary Mone-— 
tary Experiences at Inst. of Polit. Studies (formerly Free 
School of Polit. Sci.); Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Em- 
ployment and Econ. Stability 46—. | 

Belt y Ramirez, Guillermo (Cuba); b. 05, Havana, 
ed. at Univ. of Havana; D.C.L. 25; app. Sec. of Pub: 
Instruction and Fine Arts 33; Sec. of Council of State | 
34: Sec. without Portfolio 35; elected Mayor of Havana — 
35; Amb. to U.S.A. 44— ; Chm. of Cuban del. to UNCIO | 
45, PC 45; Rep. to Emergency Food Conf. in Wash. 46; 
Perm. Rep. to UN 46-. ; 

Berendsen, Sir Carl August (N.Z.); K.C.M.G.; b. 90, 
Sydney, Australia; ed. at Victoria Univ. Coll. and Univ. 
of N.Z.; fmr. Mem. of Perm. Mandates Comm.; app. 
Sec. of Ext. Affairs 28; Perm. Head of Prime Min.’s | 
Dept. 32-43; High Comr. in Australia 43-44; Min. to_ 
U.S.A. 44— ; Rep. UNCIO 45, Rep. 2nd part of Ist 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Chm. of 3rd Cttee.; Vice-Pres. of 
TC 47; Rep. Ist spec. sesn. GA 47; fmr. Mem. of 
Council of UNRRA; Mem. of Far Eastern Comm.; Chm. — 
of N.Z. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47 and 2nd spec. 
sesn. GA 48; Rep. IC. 

Bernadotte, Count Folke (Sweden); b. 95, Stock-— 
holm; ed. at Officers’ Mil. Training School of Karlberg; 
Rep. of Sweden at Chicago Century of Progress Expo- 
sition 33; Comr-Gen. of Swedish Pavilion at N.Y. 
World’s Fair 39-40; as Vice-Chm. of Swedish Red 
Cross during 2nd World War, aided in exchange of 
disabled Br. and Ger. wat prisoners; intermediary be- 
tween Heinrich Himmler and the U.K. and U.S.A. in 
Nazi bid for peace in April 45; fmr. Pres. of Swedish 
Red Cross; app. UN Mediator in Palestine, May 48; 
assassinated in Jerusalem, September 17, 48. 


Bevin, Ernest (U.K.); P.C.; b. 81; Branch Sec. of 
Dockers’ Union 11; founder, later Gen. Sec. of Transport 
and Gen. Workers’ Union; Mem. of Gen. Council of 
Trades Union Cong., Chm. 37; Min. of Labour and Natl. 
Service 40-45; Sec. of State for For. Affairs 45— ; 
Mem. of Council of For. Mins.; Rep. 1st part of 1st 
sesn. GA, London 46, SC 46; Chm., U.K. del. to 2nd part 
of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; 
Vice-Pres., 2nd sesn. GA. 


Beyen, Johan Willem (Neth.); b. 97; ed. at Univ. of 
Utrecht; Mem., Treas. of Neth. 18-23; later business- 
man; Alt. Pres. of Bank of Int. Settlements at Basle 
3537, Pres. 37-40; app. Fin. Dir. of Lever Brothers 
and Unilever Ltd. 40; Fin. Adviser to Neth. Govt. 40- ; 
Chm., Neth. del. to Int. Mon. Conf. at Bretton Woods 
44; Rep. Reparations Conf. 45; elected Exec. Dir. of Int. 
Bank 46; Rep. 5th sesn. ECOSOC 47. 


Bezrukoy, Nikon Y. (U.S.S.R.); b. 02, Kronstadt; 
ed. at Marine School in Leningrad; app. Dir. of Northern 
Steamship Co. 38; Head of all U.S.S.R. marine fleet 
39-40; Head of Baltic Steamship Co. in Leningrad 40- 
41; served with Navy during 2nd World War attaining 
rank of Comdr.; Chief of Transport Dept. of Amtorg 
Trading Corp. 46— ; Vice-Chm., UN Transport and 
Communications Comm. 47-— 


Bidault, Georges (France); b. 99, Moulins; fmr. Prof. 
of Hist. at Sorbonne and Lycée Louis-le-Grand in Paris, 
also in Valenciennes and Rheims; mobilized in 2nd 
World War with rank of sergeant and taken prisoner; 
liberated 41; elected Pres. of Natl. Resistance Council 43; 
leader of M.R.P. (Popular Dem. Party); Min. of For Af- 
fairs 44-48; Pres. of Provisional Govt. 46; Mem. of 
Council of For. Mins.; Chm., French del. to UNCIO 45, 


Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; Rep SC 46. 


Bielich, Ismael (Peru); b. 99, Lima; ed. at the Univ. 
of San Marcos in Lima; atty.-at-law; Mayor of Magdalena 
31; Asst. Dean of Peruvian Bar Assn. 33-34; Sec. of 
State for Jus. and Labor 45; Chm. of Peruvian del. to 
Int. Labour Conf. in Paris 47; Prof. of Civil Law and 
other courses at Catholic Univ. in Lima; Rep. UN Social 
Comm. 46— 


' Bilkur, Sefik (Tur.); b. 04; ed. at a commercial univ. 

in Paris; fmr. Rapp., Office of Fin. Studies, Cen. Bank of 
Tur; Head Clerk of Titles and Gold 32-34; Dir., 
Business Research Dept. 35-44; Econ. Adviser, Agric. 
Bank 44-46; Pres. of Advisers Corps, Bank for Agric. in 
Tur. 46-47; Econ. and Fin. Adviser, Control Comm. for 
» State Undertakings (Org. for Econ. Control) attached to 
Prime Min. 47-48; Rep. UN Stat. Comm. 48— 


Billote, Lieut.-Gen. Pierre (France); b. 06, Paris; ed. 
at St. Cyr Mil. Acad, and Ecole Supérieure de Guerre; 
fmr. officer in Armored Corps and qualified pilot; 
' assigned to Staff of C-in-C 39; wounded and captured by 
Germans but escaped to U.S.S.R., later joining Gen. de 
Gaulle 40; fmr. C. of S. of Gen. de Gaulle in London 
and in Algiers; fmr. Sec. of Natl. Defence; commanded 
_ Armored Brigade and took part in Normandy operations; 
Natl. Mil. Del. to resistance forces of Interior and Comdr. 

of F.F.I. Div., Paris; Deputy C. of S. for Natl. Defence; 
Army Rep. MSC. 46— . 


Blanco, Carlos (Cuba); b. Havana; ed. at Univ. of 
Havana; D.C.L.; fmr. Perm. Sec.-Gen. of Cuban del. to 
LN; fmr. Dir. of Citizenship and Migration and Chief of 
the Chancellory, Min. of State; present Min. Counselor, 
Embassy in Wash.; Sec.-Gen., perm, del. to UN; Rep. 
2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Blanco, Juan Carlos (Uru.); b. 79; ed. at Univ. of 
Montevideo; Deputy 07-12; fmr. Min. of Pub. Works; 
app. Min. to France 15; Rep. Versailles Peace Conf. 19, 
LN 20; Min. of For. Affairs 24-25, reapp. 31; Acting 
Min. of Interior 25; Amb. to Argentina 27-31, later to 
Brazil; Amb. to U.S.A. 41— ; Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Boe, Gunnar (Nor.); b. 17; ed. at Univ. of Oslo; 
Sec. and later Consultant in Nor. Price Admn. 40-42; 
Personal Sec. and Econ. Adviser to Prime Min. 45—46; 
Under Sec. to Min. of Fin. 46-48; present Research Con- 
sultant at Univ. Inst. of Econ. in Oslo, and Mem. of Bd. 
of Directors of Bank of Nor.; Rep. UN Econ. and 
Employment Comm. 47— 


Boetzelaer van Oosterhout, Baron Carel Godfried 
Willem Hendrik van (Neth.); b. 92, Amersfoort; ed. 
at Municipal Univ. of Amsterdam; LL.D.; fmr. Sec. to 
Legation in Wash., Mex. City, Brussels; Counselor, Lega- 
tion in Berlin 35-40; fmr. Mem. of Dept. of For. Affairs 
of Govt.-in-Exile; Min. to U.S.A. 40-46; Head of Sect. 
of Polit. Affairs in Min. of For. Affairs 46; For. Min. 
46-48; Amb. to France 48— ; Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46; Chm., Neth. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47. 

Bogdenko, Vice-Adm. Vasili L. (U.S.S.R.); grad. of 
a naval school and Naval Acad.; was on service in fleet 
on Baltic Sea, Black Sea and in Far East; fmr. C. of S. 
of Pac. Fleet and Asst. of Head of Allied Control Cttee. 
in Roumania; Navy Rep. MSC 46-. 

Bogomoloy, Alexander Efimovich (U.S.S.R.); b. 00; 
Prof. at Moscow State Univ. until 39; Mem. of Min. of 
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For. Affairs 39— ; app. Min. to France 41; Amb. to 
Allied Govts. in London 41-43; Amb. to France 44— ; 
Rep. UN Comm. on Human Rights 47— 

Borberg, William (Den.); b. 85, Copenhagen; ed. 
at Univ. of Copenhagen and abroad; Sec. to Merchants’ 
Guild, Copenhagen 15, app. Chief of its Office for For. 
Trade 15; app. Sec. to Com. Treaties Comm. 19, Chief 
of its Secre. 21; Mem. of Commercial Treaties Comm. 
21-26; Mem. of Comm. organizing For. Service 20; 
Chief of Commercial—Polit. Sect. of For. Office 21-26; 
Sec. of Legation in London 26-28; Perm. Rep. to LN 
28-40; Rep. PC 45; Perm. Rep. to UN 46- 


Borisov, Alexander Pavlovich (U.S.S.R.); b. 03, 
Kostroma; ed. at Moscow State Univ.; in Soviet Army 
during 2nd World War; Adviser at 2nd, 3rd, 4th sesns. 
ECOSOC; Adviser, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N. Y. 46 
and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. Social 
Comm. 47. 

Bowers, Claude Gernade (U.S.A.); b. 78, Hamilton 
Co., Indiana; ed. at pub. schools and under private 
tutors; author of historical works; Ed. Writer, Indianap- 
olis Sentinel 01-02, Terre Haute Star 03-06; Ed., Fort 
Wayne Journal Gazette 17-23; Ed. Writer, N. Y. World 
23-31; polit. columnist for N. Y. Journal 31— ; Amb. 
to Spain 33-39, Chile 39- ; Chm., Amer. del. to first 
Pan-Amer. Housing Comm., Buenos Aires 39; Rep. Ist 
sesn. ECLA 48. 

Boyd, Jorge Eduardo (Pan.); b. 86, Pan. City; ed. in 
Pan. City, Dwight Coll. in N. Y., Univ. of Penn., Univ. 
of Paris; Dr. of Laws and Polit. Sci. (Univ. of Paris) 11; 
Attaché, Legation in Wash. 04-07; Rep. of Pan. to 
Coronation of King George V of Eng. 11; Chief Coun- 
selor, Legation in Wash. 11-13 and 32-34; Assoc. Jus. 
of Sup. Ct. of Pan. 14-16 and 20-24; Amb. to U.S.A. 
39-40; Mem. of Bd. of Dirs. of PAU 39-40; Rep. Inter- 
Amer. Econ. Bd., Wash. 39-40; Chm. of Pan. del. to 
Eighth Sci. Cong. at Wash. 39, to Maritime Conf. in 
Wash. 40; Min. to Mex. 41-43, Amb. 43—46; Rep. Inter- 
Amer. Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; 
Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. 
GA, N. Y. 47. 

Brache, Elias (Dom. Rep.); b. 70, Moca; ed. at Santo 
Domingo Univ. and Univ. of Paris; LL.D. (Santo 
Domingo Univ.); fmr. Magistrate of Ct. of Appeals and 
of Sup. Ct. of Jus.; fmr. Min. of Jus.; fmr. Min. of Ed.; 
fmr. Sec. of State for Ext. Affairs; fmr. Sec. of State for 
Ed.; fmr. Rep. and Sen.; fmr. Atty.-Gen.; fmr. Min. to 
France and Amb. to Peru and Chile; app. Amb. to Spain 
48; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Bradette, Joseph Arthur (Can.); b. 86, St. Urbain, 
Quebec; ed. at Ontario Business Coll.; M.P. 26- , 
chosen Deputy Speaker 43; Chm., House of Commons 
Standing Cttee. on Ext. Affairs; Rep. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Brigden, James Bristock (Australia); b. 87, Maldon, 
Victoria; ed. at Oriel Coll., Oxf.; served with Australian 
Imperial Force in France 16-17 (wounded); Lecturer 
to 24, and Prof. of Econ. to 29 at Univ. of Tasmania; 
Econ., Oversea Shipping, Sydney 29-30; Dir., Queens- 
land Bu. of Industry to 38; Chm., Natl. Insurance 
Comm., Canberra 38-39; Sec. of Depts. of Supply and 
Munitions, Melbourne 39-42; Econ. Counselor of Em- 
bassy in Wash. 42-47; Rep. UN Cttee. on Contributions. 

Broadley, Herbert (U.K.); b. 92; ed. at Univ. of 
London; entered Civil Service 12; served in India Office 
(Mil. Dept.) 12-20; promoted to 1st Div. 20; served in 
Bd. of Trade 20-26; Sec. of Imp. Customs Conf. 21, of 
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Ger. (Repatriation) Act Cttee. 21, of Imp. Econ. Cttee. 
25-26; resigned from Civil Service 26; joined W. S. 
Crawford Ltd. (advertising agents) 27, Dir. of Co. and 
Managing Dir. of Berlin Branch 27-32, in charge of 
Distribution and Research Dept. in London 32-39; 
Fellow and Mem. of Council of Inst, of Incorporated 
Practitioners in Advertising and Chm. of its Research 
Cttee. 36-39; joined Min. of Food 39, Asst. Sec. 39, 
Principal Asst. Sec. 40, Deputy Sec. 41, Second Sec. 
45— ; Deputy Dir.-Gen., FAO 48— 

Bruce, Viscount (Australia); b. 83; ed. at Cambridge 
Univ.; called to Bar at Middle Temple 06; active service 
in lst World War; Mem. for Flinders 18-29 and 31-33; 
Rep. LN 21, 32, 33-38, Rep. on Council of LN 33-36, 
Pres. of Council 36; Commonwealth Treasurer 21, 22; 
Prime Min. 23-29; Min. for Health 27-28; Min. for 
Trade and Customs 28; Min. for Ext. Territories 28-29; 
Min. without Portfolio 32-33; Rep. Imp. and Econ. 
Conf. 33; High Comr. at London 33-45; Pres. of 
Montreux Conf. for Revision of Straits Convention 36; 
Independent Chm., Prep. Comm., World Food Proposals 
46-47; Chm. of FAO Council 47- . 


Brunskog, Uno A. J. (Sweden); b. 95; ed. at Com- 
mercial Univ. Coll. in Stockholm; Counselor of Civil 
Admn. of Swedish Armed Forces 33— ; Auditor to LN 
38-46; Mem. of UN Bd. of Auditors 46- 


Bruun, Miss Alice (Den.); b. 02, Copenhagen; ed: at 
Univ. of Copenhagen; Dir. of Maternity Aid Inst. 27-31; 
later, Mem. of Child Welfare Sect. and Care of Handi- 
capped Persons Sect. of Min. of Social Welfare; Sec. of 
Child Welfare Conf. of Northern Countries 36; Mem. 
of Natl. Insurance System 41-45, Chief 45; Chief of 
Pub. Assistance of Min. for Social Affairs 45—- ; Rapp. 
of UN Temp. Social Welfare Cttee. 47; Rep. UN Social 
Comm. 47-— 


Bunche, Ralph Johnson (U.S.A.); b. 04, Detroit; ed. 
at Univ. of Cal. and Harvard Univ.; Ph.D. (Harvard) 34; 
post-doctoral work in anthropology and colonial policy 
at Northwestern Univ., London School of Econ. and 
Univ. of Capetown; Asst. in Polit. Sci., Univ. of Cal. 
25-27; Instructor in Polit. Sci., Howard Univ. 28-29, 
Head of Dept. 29— , Asst. Prof. 29-33, Asst. to Pres. 
30-31, Assoc. Prof. 33-38, Prof. 38— ; Co-Dir., Inst. 
of Race Relations, Swarthmore 36; Sr. Social Sci. Analyst 
in charge of research on Africa and other colonial areas, 
Br. Empire Sect., O.S.S. 41-44, Deputy Chief, Near East 
Africa Sect. 43, Chief of Africa Sect. 43-44; Territorial 
Specialist, Div. of Territorial Studies, Dept. of State 
44-45; app. Assoc. Chief, Div. of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Dept. of State 45; Top-Ranking Dir., Div. of 
Trusteeship, UN Secre. 46— ; Acting UN Mediator in 
Palestine 48— . 


Burger, Jacob W. (Neth.); b. 04, Willemstad, N. 
Brabant; ed. at Univ. of Utrecht, Univ. of Amsterdam; 
Mem. of Socialist Dem. Labour Party 29— ; fmr. Sec. of 
Inst. for Ed. of Labourers, Dir. of Regional Office of 
Dutch Soc. for Agric., Mem. of Mun. and Police Cts.. of 
Arbitration of Dordrecht, Min. of Internal Affairs; Mem. 
of 2nd Chamber of States-Gen.; Rep. 2nd part of 1st 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Burns, Sir Alan Cuthbert Maxwell (U.K.); 
G.C.M.G.; b. 87, Antigua, Leeward Islands; Mem. of 
Colonial Service in W. Indies 05-12, in Nigeria 12-24; 
active service with W. Afr. Regt. 14-15; Acting Colonial 
Sec. of Bahamas 24-28; Deputy Chief Sec. in Nigeria 
29-34; Gov. of Br. Honduras 34-39; Under-Sec. of 
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State at Colonial Office 39-41; Gov. and C-in-C of Gold 


Coast 41-47, also in charge of admn. of Br. Togoland; 


Rep. TC 47, Vice-Pres. of 3rd sesn. 


Bystricky, Rudolf (Czech.); b. 08; LL.D., Prague i 
Univ. 30; Atty.-at-Law in Banska Bystrica 36- ; Czech. 
Rep. for Econ. and Reparation Matters in Allied Control © 


Comm. in Budapest 45— ; Acting as Chief of Econ. 


Div. of Min. of For. Affairs 47— 


; Mem. of Cen. Plan- - 


ning Comm.; Rep. UN Econ. and Employment Comm. — 


48-. 


: C 
Cabafias, Gustavo Martinez (Mex.); b. 11, Chilpan- 


cingo, State of Guerrero; ed. at Natl. Univ. of Mex.; 


LL.D. 35, Dr. in Econ. Sci. 41; Economist, Treas. Dept. 
34-38: Head of Office of Spec. Studies, Comité de Aforos 
y Subsidios al Comercio Exterior 38-43; Dir., Review of 
Econ. 41— ; Prof., Natl. School of Agric. 37-40, Natl. 
School of Econ. 38— ; Interne, Bu. of Budget in Wash. 
43-45: Sub-Dir., Dept. of Fin. Studies of Treas. Dept. 
45-46; Dir., Org. and Management Div., Min. of Natl. 
Property and Adm. Inspection 47— ; Prof. of Econ., 
Mex. City Coll. 48; Rep. Ist sesn. GA 46, Alt. Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; app. UN Field Recruiting Officer in 
Mex. 47; Chm., UN Cttee. on Contributions 46— . 

Cabili, Tomas (Phil.); b. 03, Iligan, Lanao; ed. at 
Univ. of Phil.; admitted to Bar 29; Jus. of Peace 34; 
Del. to Const. Conv. 34-35; Mem. of Natl. Asmb. 35— 
38, re-elected 38; Col., Army Reserve; one of leaders of 
resistance movement; Sec. of Natl. Defense 45; Mem. of 
Phil. Rehabilitation Comm. in Wash. 45-46; Sen. 
45— : Pres., Lawyers’ Guild; Vice-Pres., Nacionalista 
Party; Vice-Pres., Bar Assn.; Rep. 1st part of Ist sesn. 
GA, London 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Cadogan, Sir Alexander George Montagu (U.K.); 
G. C.M.G., K. C. B.; b. 84; ed. at Eton and Oxf.; app. 
Attaché at Constantinople 09; Min. to China 33, later 
Amb.; fmr. Technical Expert to U.K. dels. to LN; Perm. 
Under-Sec. of State for For. Affairs 38-46; attended all 
Big Three Confs. during 2nd World War; responsible 
for preparing Ist draft of Atlantic Charter; Chm. of U.K. 
del. during 1st phase of Dumbarton Oaks Conf. 44; 
Mem. of U.K. del. to UNCIO 45; Perm. Rep. to UN 
46— 


Camey Herrera, Julio (Guat.); b. 10, Guat. City; ed. 
Natl. Cen. Inst. and Univ. of San Carlos in Guat.; LL.D. 
(Univ. of San Carlos) 35; Prof., Fac. of Law, Univ. of 
San Carlos 38-43; Sec. of Comm., 1st Conf. of Fin. 
Ministers of Amer. Reps. 39; Sec. of Fac. of Law, Univ. 
of San Carlos 40; Prof., Fac. of Econ., Univ. of San 
Carlos 41-42; Chm. of Cttee. organizing Book Fair, Guat. 
45-47; Chief of Legal Dept., Min. of For. Affairs; Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Campion, Harry (U.K.); b. 05, Kearsley; Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellow, U.S.A. 32; Sec., Econ. Research Sect., 
Univ. of Manchester 33-39; Robert Ottley Reader in 
Stats. and Lecturer in Vital Stats., Univ. of Manchester 
33-39; Dir. of Cen. Stat. Office, Offices of the Cabinet 
41— 3; Vice-Pres., Royal Stat. Soc., London; Rep. UN 
Nuclear Stat. Comm. 46; Dir. of Stat. Office of UN 46- 
47; Mem. of UN Cttee. on Contributions 47; Rep. 3rd 
sesn. UN Stat. Comm. 48. 


Cafas, Alberto F. (Costa Rica); b. 20; ed. at Univ. of 
Costa Rica; admitted to Bar 44; Ed., Diario de Costa 
Rica 45; Rep. to Cen. Amer. Univs. Cong., San Salvador 
42; Perm. Rep. to UN 48; Rep. IC 48; Rep. TC 48. 
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Carias, Tiburcio, Jr. (Honduras); b. 08, Tegucigalpa; 
ed. at Univ. of Mex., Oxf. and Liverpool Univs.; fmr. 
Inspector-Gen. of Consulate in Liverpool, Consul-Gen. 
38-46; app. Min. to U.K. 46, later Amb.; Chm. of Hon- 
duran del. to Intergov. Cttee. on Polit. Refugees in Evian 
and London 38, PC 45, UNRRA London 45, Ist sesn. 
he Ist spec. sesn. GA 47, 2nd sesn. GA 47; Rep. 

8. 


Cassin, René (France); b. 87, Bayonne; Dr. of Legal 
and Econ. Sci.; Prof. of Civil and Int. Law at Aix 17, 
Lille 19, Inst. of Int. Studies at Geneva 28-29, Paris 
29— , Acad. of Int. Law at The Hague 30-34, and Univ. 
Inst. of Advanced Studies at Geneva 33-39; Natl. Comr. 
of Jus. and Pub. Instruction during 1st World War; Rep. 
to LN (aided in establishment of Int. Inst. of Intellectual 
Co-operation) 24-28; Rep. Conf. of Reduction of 
Armaments 32-33; Rep. Conf. of Allied Mins. of Ed. 
42-44, Conf. for Establishment of an Educational, Sci. and 
Cultural Org. of UN, London 45, and Ist part of Ist 
sesn. GA, London 46; Pres., Int. Assn. of Jurists; Vice- 
Chm., UN Nuclear Comm. on Human Rights; Rep. UN 
Comm. on Human Rights 46-— 


Castro, Hector David (El Sal.); b. 94, San Sal.; ed. 
at Natl. Univ. of El Sal.; Dr. of Law and Polit. and Soc. 
Sci.; Dist. Atty. and later Judge, San Sal. 17-19; Under- 
Sec. of Fin. 19; Consul to Liverpool 20; Sec. of Legation 
in Wash. 20-23, Chargé d’Affaires 23~27; Under-Sec. 
_ for For, Affairs 27-28; Min. of For. Affairs 31; Dean, 
Univ. of El Sal. 32-34; Rep. 6th and 7th Confs. of 
Inter-Amer. Reps. at Havana 28 and Montevideo 33; 
Min. in Wash. 34-43; Amb. to U.S.A. 43-44 and 45-— ; 
Rep. Cttee. of Jurists, Wash. 45; Chm., El Sal. del. to 
UNCIO 45; Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 
Ist spec. sesn. GA 47; Chm., El Sal. del. to 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 


Certeux, Jacques (France); b. 09, Douai (Nord); 
Inspector of Fin.; Chief of the Service of Co-ordination 
of Fin. Admin., Min. of Fin.; Vice-Pres., Commission 
Supérieure d’Etudes Fiscales; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 
47- 

Cestero, Tulio Manuel (Dom. Rep.); b. 77; Sec. to 
Pres. of Dom. Rep. 06-08; Chargé d’Affaires in Cuba 
08-12, Rome 13; Min. to Spain, France, Italy 15; 
Sub-Dir., newspaper Heraldo de Cuba 17-21; Under- 
Sec. of For. Affairs 24; Min. to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Uru. 25-29, 31; Min. to Mex. 34-36, to Argen- 
tina, Uru., Para. 36-42, to Chile 42; present Amb. to 
Peru; Rep. to Pan Amer. Confs. of 23, 28, 33, 36 and 38; 
Rep. 1st sesn. ECLA 48. . 

Chaffee, Zechariah, Jr. (U.S.A.); b. 85, Providence, 
R. 1; ed. at Brown Univ.; LL.B. Harvard Univ. Law 
School 13; with Builders Iron Foundry, Providence 
07-10, Chm. of Bd. of Dirs. 44—  ; author; Asst. Prof. 
of Law, Harvard Univ. Law School 16; Prof. since 19; 
Consultant to Natl. Comm. on Law and Observance 
and Enforcement 29-31; Mem. of Bill of Rights Comm., 
Council on Legal Ed. of Amer. Bar Assn.; Vice-Chm., 
Comm. on the Freedom of the Press, 47; Rep. UN 
Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. and of the Press 47— 


Chamoun, Camille (Leb.); b. 00, Leb.; ed. at Univ. 
of Beirut; elected to Parl. 34 and 37; app. Min. of 
Fin. 38 and later Min. of Fin. and Pub. Works; Min. 
of Interior 43-44; app. Min. to U.K. 44; present Min. 
of Interior; Chm., Leb. del. to Civil Aviation Conf. 
in Chicago 44, Conf. for Establishment of an Educa- 
tional, Sci. and Cultural Org. of UN and PC in 
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London 45; Rep. Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46; 
Chm., Leb. del. to 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N. Y. 46 
and 2nd sesn. GA, N. Y. 47; Rep. IC 48. 


Chang Chung-fu (China); b. 01, Hupeh Prov.; ed. at 
Tsinghua Coll. in Peiping, Univ. of Mich., Harvard 
Univ. and Johns Hopkins Univ.; Ph.D. (Johns Hop- 
kins) 29; Prof. at Nankai Univ. 30-37; Prof. at Natl. 
Peking Univ. 33-37; Mem. of People’s Polit. Council 
38-42; Counselor, then Adviser, Min. of For. Affairs 
41-43; Dir., Amer. Affairs Dept., Min. of For. Affairs 
43-46; Dir., Office of Chinese del. to UN 47; Adviser, 
Chinese del. to UN 46— , to 2nd sesn. GA, N. Y. 
47; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities 46— 


Chang, P. C. (China); b. 92, Tientsin; ed. at Clark 
Univ. and Columbia Univ.; Ph.D. (Columbia) 24; 
Acting Prin., Nankai School, Tientsin 17-19; Dean 
of Tsinghua Coll. in Peking 23-26; Prof., Nankai 
Univ. 26-37; Visiting Prof., Univ. of Chicago 31, Univ. 
of Hawaii 33-34; Mem. of People’s Polit. Council 
38-40; Min. to Tur. 40-42, to Chile 42-45; Rep. Ist 
sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N. Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA, N. Y. 48; Rep. ECOSOC 46- ; Rep. and Vice- 
Chm., UN Comm. on Human Rights 47; Chm., Chi- 
nese del. to UN Conf. on Freedom of Inf., Geneva 48. 


Chang, P. H. (China); b. 02, Tientsin; ed. at Nankai 
Coll. and Univ. of London; also studied in Berlin; 
Lecturer on Chinese, School of Oriental Studies, Univ. 
of London 23-25; Prof. of Com., Nankai Univ. 26-32; 
Acting Dean, School of Com., Nankai Univ. 30-32; 
Adviser, Bu. of For. Trade, Shanghai; Sec., Min. of 
Industry (for for. trade); Counselor, Exec. Yuan; 
Govt. Spokesman 43-46; Consul-Gen., N.Y. 46- 
Dir., Chinese News Service, N.Y. 46-47; Rep. UN 
Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. and of Press 46— 


Charles, Joseph D. (Haiti); b. 07, Limbe; ed. at Coll. 
of Notre-Dame du Perpetuel Secours and at a Law 
School; fmr. atty.; fmr. teacher at Natl. School; fmr. 
Prof., Notre-Dame Coll.; fmr. Ed. of mag. Stella and 
of polit. paper La Citadelle; fmr. Asst. Sec. to Haitian 
Cape Borough Hall; fmr. Sec. of Ct. of Jus. and of 
Haitian Cape Prefecture; fmr. Judge at Civilian Ct. of 
Jus.; fmr. Sec. of State for Pub. Ed.; Deputy and Chm. 
of Ext. Affairs Cttee.; Pres. Order of Advocates; Amb. 
to U.S.A.; Chm. Haitian del. to 2nd part of Ist sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd 
spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Cheng Paonan (China); b. 10, Nanking; ed. at Man- 
chester Coll., Georgetown Univ. and George Wash. 
Univ.; Sec., Inspectorate Gen. of For. Affairs for the 
Five Southwestern Provinces 32; with Min. of For. 
Affairs 32-36; Vice-Consul, N.Y. 36-41; Rep. of Amer. 
Bu. for Medical Aid to China, concurrently Expert of 
Min. of For. Affairs 41-43; Dir., Midwest Bu. of 
Chinese News Service, Chicago 43-45; Counselor, 
CNRRA 45-48; Dir., CNRRA, Wash. Office 45-48; 
Sec.-Gen., Office of Council Mem. of China to UNRRA 
45-48; Dir., Perm. Office of Chinese del. to UN 47— ; 
Adviser, Chinese del. to UN 48— ; Chm., UN Cttee. on 
Inf. from Non-Self-Governing Territories, Geneva 48; 
Rep. HAC. 

Chernyshev, Pavel M. (U.S.S.R.); b. 09, Co. of Tver; 
ed. at For. Trade Inst. and Moscow Fin. and Econ. 
Inst.; Candidate in Econ. Sci.; Dir. of Export Dept. 
later Head of For. Dept. in Govt. Bank of U.S.S.R. 
37-46; Admn. Chm., For. Trade Bank of U.S.S.R. 
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39-44: Econ. Adviser to U.S.S.R. del. to UN 46- ; 
First Vice-Chm., UN Fiscal Comm. 47- . 


Chinnery, E.W.P. (Australia); b. 87, Waterloo, Vic- 
toria; ed. in Australia and at Cambridge Univ.; diploma 
in anthropology (Cambridge); fmr. Magistrate, Govt. 
Anthropologist, Dir. of Dist. Services of Native Affairs, 
and Mem. of Legis. and Exec. Councils in New Guinea; 
Adviser to Australian Reps. on LN Perm. Mandates 
Comm. 30, later Rep.; Official Adviser in native mat- 
ters to Commonwealth of Australia 38— ; Dir. of 
Native Affairs in N. Territory 39- ; Adviser to 
Australian Rep. on TC 47; app. Alt. Comr. on S. Pac. 
Comm. in Sydney 48; Mem. of TC Visiting Mission 
to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 48. 


Chinoy, Nur Mohamed Meherally (India); b 88; 
ed. at Elphinstone Coll.; Mem. of Bombay Mun. Corp. 
26-29; Mem. of Bombay Legis. Council 35; led deputa- 
tion of motor trade interests to Govt. of India 36; 
Mem. of Motor Vehicles Insurance Cttee. 37; Pres., 
W. India Automobile Assn. 39-40; Pres., Fed. of 
Motor Transport Assns. of Bombay 41-42; Chm., Motor 
Manufacturers and Importers Assn.; Dir., F. M. Chinoy 
and Co. Ltd. and Cen. Bank of India Ltd.; City Dir. of 
various concerns; Rep. UN Transport and Communi- 
cations Comm. 46-48; d. 48. 


Chisholm, Brock (Can.); b. 96, Oakville, Ontario; 
ed. at Univ. of Toronto, M.D. 24; served in 1st World 
War; did postgraduate work at several hospitals in 
England; engaged in gen. med. practice in Oakland 
25-31; practised psychological med. in Toronto 34-40; 
during 2nd World War, became an Area Commandant, 
then in succession, Dir. of Personnel Selection and 
Deputy Adjutant with rank of Maj.-Gen.; Dir.-Gen. of 
Med. Services 42-44; Chm., Can. Med. Procurement 
and Assignment Bd. 42-44; Deputy-Min. of Health, 
Dept. of Natl. Health and Welfare 44-46; Exec. Sec., 
Interim Comm. of WHO 46-48; Dir.-Gen. of WHO 
48-. 

Chow Ying-tsung, Capt., (China); b. 01, Foochow, 
Fukien; ed. at Chinese Naval Coll. in Chefoo and Nan- 
king Naval Coll.; service and training with Br. Navy 
29-33; Sr. Officer in charge of Naval Offices outside 
China 39-41; Naval Attaché to U.K. 41-45; Dir. of 
Naval Ordnance 45; Naval Rep. MSC 46-. 


Christensen, Christen A. R. (Nor.); b. 06, Telemark; 
ed. at Univ. of Oslo; journalist for Oslo newspaper 
Dagbladet, 26-34; later, Counselor to H. Aschehoug 
and Co., Oslo publishing house; imprisoned by Ger- 
mans during early part of Nor. occupation; Mem. of 
Resistance Council and in charge of underground press 
during the latter part of Nor. occupation; Ed. in Chief, 
Oslo newspaper Verdens Gang since liberation of Nor.; 
Pres. of Liberal Students’ Assn.; Sec. of PEN Club; 
Vice-Pres. of Nor. Press Assn.; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. 
on Freedom of Inf. and of the Press 46- . 


Christiansen, Ernst (Den.); b. 91; grad. as printer 10, 
and later ed. abroad; leading organizer in labor move- 
ment; journalist and publicist specializing in for. policy; 
Mem. of Bd. of Broadcasting Service of Danish State 
(Radio Council and Program Cttee.) 40-43; arrested by 
Gestapo 43; Sen. 47— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Christides, Christophe John (Greece); b. 99, Con- 
stantine; ed. in Geneva, Paris and Athens; LL.D and 
Dr. of Econ. Sci. (Athens) 37; Rep. and Counselor of 
Greek del. to LN Greco-Bulgarian Mixed Emigration 
Comm. 25-32; practised law in Athens 33-46; Legal 
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Adviser to Int. Red Cross 42-47; Legal Adviser to 
Amer.-Jewish Joint Relief Cttee. in Greece 46; com- 
mentator on natl. and soc. questions, Athens Radio 
46-47; Mem. of UNRRA Sub-Citee. to Study Greek 
Balance of Payments 46; on Ct. of Appeal and Council 
of State; Rep. 2nd sesn. UN Social Comm. 47. 


Clow, Sir Andrew Gourlay (U.K.): b ‘0, Aberdeen; 
ed. at Merchiston Castle School in Edinburgh and St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge; Settlement Officer 18-19; Con- 
troller, Labour Bu., Govt. of India 20-23; Mem. of 
Indian Legis. Asmb. 23, 25-27, 32-36; Mem. of Indian 
Council of State 28-29, 32-33, 36-38; Rep. Indian 
Govt. as Adviser or Rep. to ILO Confs. in Geneva 21, 
23, 29, 31, 34; Joint Sec. (Industries and Labour) to 
Govt. of India 31-35, Sec. (Labour) 36-38; Com- 
munications Mem. of Govt. of India 39-42; Gov. of 
Assam 42-47; Rep. 3rd sesn. ECAFE 48. 

Cochran, H. Merle (U.S.A.); b. 92, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana; ed. at Univ. of Arizona, M.S. 14; Mem. of 
Consular Service in Mannheim (Ger.), Mex. and Guat., 
respy. 14-16; in Berne, Lugano, Kingston (Jamaica), 
Port-au-Prince, Montreal, Wash., Paris, and Basel respy. 
18—32; First Sec. of Embassy in Paris 32-39; Adviser to 
Ist and 2nd meetings of Experts’ Prep. Cttee. for Int. 
Mon. and Econ. Conf. at Geneva 32-33, attached to 
Amer. del. to Conf. in London 33; assigned to 2nd 
sesn. of LN Cttee. for Study of Int. Loan Contracts 37; 
detailed to Treas. Dept. 39; sent on spec. mission to 
China 41, to Argentina 42; For. Service Inspector 42— ; 
Min. 47— ; Rep. SC Cttee. of Good Offices in Indonesia 
48. 

Cohen, Benjamin A. (Chile); b. 96, Concepcion: ed. 
at English School of Lota, Internado Barros Arana in 
Santiago, Univ. of Chile and Univ. of Georgetown in 
Wash.; hon. LL.D. (Amer. Univ. in Wash.) 47; reporter, 
assoc. city ed. and city ed. on several newspapers in 
Chile 11-22; Press Attaché to spec. Chilean Embassy 
to First Centennial of Brazilian Independence 22; Sec. 
of Chilean Defense in the Tacna-Arica Arbitration and 
of Chilean Embassy in Wash. 23-27; Chargé d’Affaires 
ai. in U.S.A. and on spec. missions to Para. and Bol. 
34; Dir. of Dipl. Dept. of Chilean For. Office 36-39; 
Amb. to Bol. 39-45, to U.S.A. 45; participated in 
numerous Pan-Amer. and int. confs. as official in comms. 
and arbitrations, sec., interpreter and Rep.; fmr. Mem. of 
Fac. of School of For. Service of Georgetown Univ.; 
loaned by Chilean Govt. to Int. Secre. of UN for Exec. 
Cttee. and PC 45; Chief of Inf. Planning Sect. during 1st 
part of Ist sesn GA, London 46; UN Asst. Sec.-Gen. in 
charge of Dept. of Pub. Inf. 46—. 


Coles, Maj. William Hewett (UK.); b. 82: served 
in 1st World War 14-18; Rep. to LN Opium Advisory 
Cttee., Vice-Pres. 38, Pres. 39; Asst. Sec., Home Office; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. UN Comm. on Narcotic Drugs 47. 

Colina, Rafael de la (Mex.); b. 98, Tulancingo, 
Hidalgo; Vice-Consul in St. Louis 22, in Eagle Pass, 
Texas, 22—23; Chief of Admn. Sect. of Consular Dept. 
23-24; Consul in Boston 24-25, in New Orleans 25-28, 
in Laredo, Texas, 28-30, in Los Angeles 30-32; Chief 
of Consular Dept. 32—33; Chief of Bu. of Licenses of 
Govt. of Fed. Dist. 33; Consul-Gen. in San Antonio, 
Texas, 34-35, in N.Y. 36-43; Min. Counselor, Embassy 
at Wash. 43-44; Min. in Wash. 44— ; Alt. Rep. Council 
of Org. of Amer. States, Wash. 48; Deputy Sec.-Gen. 
of Inter-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex.’ 
City 45; Rep. UNCIO 45; Alt. Rep. to SC 46; Rep. 2nd 
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part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Alt. Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA 48. 


Cooper, H. A. (U.K.); b. 96, London; app. to Ad- 
miralty 15; Admiralty Stat. on Combined Munitions 
and Assignment Bd. 42; Dir. of Fin. and Admn., Br. 
Admiralty del. 44-46; Dir. of Fin. and Admn., U.K. 
del. to UN; Rep. HAC. 


Copland, Douglas Berry (Australia); b. 94, N.Z.: 
ed. in N.Z.; D.Sc. 25; Litt.D.; fmr. Prof. of Econ. at 
Univ. of Tasmania; Prof. at Univ. of Melbourne 24-46; 
Chm. of a Cttee. of Econs. and Under-Treasurers who 
reported to the Australian Loan Council in 31 and 
initiated the Premiers’ Plan, which formed basis of 
Govt. fin. policy throughout the depression; acted as 
Commonwealth Price Fixing Comr. of Australia during 
2nd World War; Comr. of State Savings Bank of 
Victoria; Min. to China 46-48; Vice-Chancellor, Natl. 
Univ. of Australia 48- ; Rep. to 2nd part of Ist sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. to 2nd sesn. ECAFE 47. 


Cordier, Andrew Wellington (U.S.A.); b. 01, Can- 
ton, Ohio; ed. at Manchester Coll. in Indiana and at 
Univ. of Chicago; Chm. of Dept. of Hist. and Polit. 
Sci., Manchester Coll. 27-44; Lecturer in Social Sciences 
for Indiana Univ. 29-44; Expert on Int. Security, Dept. 
of State 44-46; Tech. Expert, U.S.A. del. to UNCIO 
45; Chief of a sect. of PC 45; Adviser to Exec.-Sec. of 
PC 45, to Pres. of GA, London 46; Exec.-Asst. to Sec.- 
Gen. of UN 46— 


Corominas, Enrique V. (Argentina); b. 10, Cordoba 
Proy.; ed. in journalism; fmr. Dir. of Argentine Agrarian 
Inst.; fmr. Dit-Gen. of Press, Propaganda and Broad- 
casting in Prov. of Buenos Aires; fmr. Sec.-Gen. of 
Union Council of Natl. Social Security Inst.; Mem. of 
Argentine del. to 1st sesn. GA 46, and to Inter-Amer. 
Conf. for Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security, 
Rio de Janeiro 47; Vice-Chm., Argentine del. to 2nd sesn. 
GATUNY. 47: 


Correa, José A. (Ecua.); b. 15, Quito; ed. at Cen. 
Univ. of Quito; LL.D; Asst. Chief, Dipl. Sect. of Min. 
of For. Affairs 35-37, Chief 37-40; Second Sec. of 
Embassy in Wash. 40-44, First Sec. 44-45; Alt. Rep., 
Int. Bar Assn., Wash. 43; Rep., Int. Civil Aviation 
Conf., Chicago 44; Dir. of Dipl. Dept., Min. of For. 
Affairs 45-46; Perm. Sec., del. to UN 46— ; Alt. Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN Social Comm. 47- ; 
alt. Rep. IC 48. 


Cosma, Mrs. Alice Kandalft (Syria); b. 03, Damas- 
cus; ed. in Damascus, Beirut and at Columbia Univ.; 
organized students’ activities in physical ed. and social 
activities at Int. House, N.Y.; successively Principal of 
Schools in Baghdad, Beirut and Damascus 27—43 and 
47-48; Rep. Int. Women’s Cong. in Chicago 33; Prof. 
of Ed., Teachers Coll. in Damascus 44-47; Organizer and 
Gen.-Sec. of Arab Women’s Natl. Lea. 45-47; Organizer 
and Dir. of Child Welfare Assn., Damascus 46; Rep. 1st 
sesn. of Comm. on Status of Women 47, Rapp., 2nd 
sesn. 48; Adviser to Syrian del. to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; Personnel Officer, UN Secre. 48— . 


Costa du Rels, Adolfo (Bol.); b. 91, Sucre; ed. in 
Corsica and at Univ. of Paris; app. Second Sec., Legation 
in Chile 18; Counselor, Legation in Paris 21-32; app. 
Min. to Swit. 32; Rep. LN; Rep. Chaco Peace Conf. 
36; elected Chm. of LN Council 39; Amb. to Argentina 
41-44; Mem. of LN Liquidation Bd. 46; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 46-. 
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Creech-Jones, Arthur (U.K.); b. 91, Bristol; Natl. 
Sec. of Transport and Gen. Workers Union 19-29; fmr. 
Pres. of Int. Fed. of Clerical Employees; fmr. Organizing 
Sec. of Workers Travel Assn.; fmr. Gov. of Ruskin Coll. 
of Oxf., Vice-Pres. of Workers Ed. Assn., Mem. of 
Colonial Office Ed. Advisory Cttee. and Mem. of Higher 
Ed. Comm. to W. Afr.; fmr. Chm. of Labour Party’s 
Advisory Cttee. on Imp. Affairs; M.P. 35— ; Parl. Private 
Sec. to Min. of Labour and Natl. Service during 2nd 
World War; Under-Sec. of State for Colonies 45-47, 
Sec. 47— ; Rep. Ist sesn. GA 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; Chm. of U.K. del to 2nd spec. sesn. GA, 
NY. 48. 

Critchley, Thomas Kingston (Australia); b. 16; ed. 
at Univ. of Sydney; with N.S.W. Pub. Service 33-38; 
Asst. Econ. Adviser to Dept. of War Org. of Industry 
41-44; served with Br. Min. of Inf. as Head of Research 
Sect. of the Far Eastern Bu. at Delhi 44-45; app. Second 
Sec. of Econ. Relations Sect., Dept. of Ext. Affairs 46, 
later First Sec.; Rep. UN Cttee. of Good Offices in 
Indonesia 48— . 

Crittenberger, Lieut.-Gen. Willis Dale (U/S.A.); 
b. 90, Anderson, Indiana; grad., U.S. Mil. Acad. 13, of 
Cavalry School at Ft. Riley, Kansas 24, of Command 
and General Staff School at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas 25, 
and of Army War Coll. in Wash. 30; Aide to Gen. 
Parker in Mex. border campaign 16; served at Camp 
Meade, Maryland, during 1st World War; Maj. in News 
Sect. of Pub. Relations Branch of War Dept. Gen. Staft 
26-29; Mil. Intelligence Officer in Phil. Dept. in Manila 
32-34; assigned to 1st Cavalry (mechanized) at Ft. 
Knox, Kentucky 34-38; served in office of Chief of 
Cavalry in Wash. 38-40; app. C. of S. of Ist Armored 
Div. 40-41; Organizer, Comdr. of 3rd Armored Corps 
at Camp Polk, Louisiana; app. Comdr. of 4th Corps in 
Italian campaign 44-45; Commanding Gen. of Caribbean 
Defence Command and Pan. Canal Dept., Canal Zone 
45-48; Army Rep. MSC 48-. 

Cruikshank, R. J. (U.K.); b. 98; Deputy Dir.-Gen. 
of Br. Inf. Services 41; later, Dir. of Amer. Div. of Min. 
of Inf.; Mem. of Bd. of London News Chronicle; author; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. and of the 
Press. 

Cruz-Coke, Eduardo (Chile); b. 99, Valparaiso; 
M.D.; expert in physiological chem.; Rep. to Conf. on 
Sexology in Europe 36; app. Min. of Health 37; fmr. 
Adviser to Office of Workers’ Insurance and Pres. of 
Natl. Food Council; candidate for Pres. 46; Sen. and 
Prof.; Mem. of TC Visiting Mission to W. Samoa 47. 

Cuaderno, Miguel (Phil.); b. 90, Balanga, Bataan; 
ed. in Hongkong, London, and Phil.; admitted to Bar 
19; elected Mem. of Const. Conv. and Drafting Cttee. 
of Seven 34; fmr. Exec. Vice-Pres. of Phil. Natl. Bank 
and Pres. of Phil. Bank of Com.; Lecturer in Banking, 
Far Eastern Univ.; Lecturer in Civil Procedure, Phil. 
Law School; Sec. of Fin.; Chm. of Natl. Devel. Co., a 
govt. corp.; Rep. ECAFE 47— , Vice-Chm. Ist and 2nd 
sesns. 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Cubillas, José M. Perez (Cuba); b. 01, Havana; ed. 
at Havana Univ.; Dr. of Pub. Law 21, D.C.L. 22; Ad- 
joint Prof. of Pub. Fin. at Havana Univ. 21-25, Asst. 
Prof. 25-47, Prof. 48— ; Head of Superior School of 
Com. 34—37; Prof. of Pub. Fin. in Fac. of Commercial 
Sci. 37— ; Tech. Adviser to Min. of Treas. 44— ; Dir. 
of Cuban Soc. of Int. Law; Mem. of Comm. to Reform 
Taxation System; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm, 47— ; Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 
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Czesany, Karel (Czech.); b. 02, Brno, Czech.; ed. at 
Univ. of Brno; Dr. of Law and Polit. Sci.; in banking 
22-32; lawyer 33-36; industry management 37-39; 
Chief of Presidium (Co-ordination Sect.) of Min. of 
Fin. 39— ; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 47- . 


D 


Daniels, Jonathan Worth (U.S.A.); b. 02, Raleigh, 
N. Carolina; ed. at Univ. of N. Carolina, M.A. 22; jour- 
nalist; fmr. ed, and contributing ed. for various news- 
papers and magazines; Asst. Dir. of Office of Civilian 
Defense 42; Admn. Asst. to Pres. of U.S.A. 43-45; White 
House Sec. in Charge of Press Relations 45; Mem. of Bd. 
of Trustees of Vassar Coll. 42— ; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties 47—. 

Danilov, Alexander (U.S.S.R.); b. 10, Aktinbinsk, 
Kazakh S.S.R.; ed. at Tashkent High School and Textile 
Inst. at Leningrad; worked on econ. probs. of U.S.S.R. 
textile industry 33-42; studied at Acad. of For. Trade 
42-46; Mem. of Econ. Div. of Min. of For. Trade of 
U.S.S.R. 46; present Economist with Amtorg; Rep. UN 
Sub-Comm. on Employment and Econ. Stability 47— . 


Darmois, Georges (France); b. 88, Eply (Meurthe et 
Moselle); ed. at Ecole Normale Supérieure, D. Sc. 21; 
Prof., Fac. of Sci., Nancy 19-33; Prof., Sorbonne 33; 
Rep., Int. Math. Cong. and Int. Inst. of Stats. Conf.; 
Chm., Conf. on Applications of Probability Calculus, 
Geneva 39; fmr. Pres. of Stat. Soc. of Paris and Math. 
Soc. of France; Dir. of Studies of Stat. Inst. of the Univ. 
of Paris; Rep. UN Stat. Comm. 46— ; Rep. UN Sub- 
Comm. on Stat. Sampling 46- . 


D’Ascoli Sotillo, Carlos Alberto (Venez.); b. 99, 
Caracas; ed. at Sorbonne; LL.D. 32; held various teaching 
posts in Pan., Ecua., Colom., Venez.; app. Chief Ed. of 
Bogota newspaper E/ Mes Economico y Financiero 37; 
Ed. of fin. column of Caracas newspaper Ahora 36-37 
and 40-43; Mem. of Bd. of Advisers of Comm. on 
Studies of Fiscal Legislation 41-44; Min. of Fin. 45-47; 
Gov. for Venez. of Int. Bank and of Int. Fund; Rep. 5th 
and 7th sesns. ECOSOC 47-48; Vice-Chm., Venez. 
del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Davidson, George F. (Can.); b. 09, Nova Scotia; ed. 
at Univ. of Br. Columbia and Harvard; Ph.D. (Harvard) 
32; app. Supt. of Welfare and Neglected Children for 
Prov. of Br. Columbia 34; app. Exec. Dir. of Van- 
couver Welfare Fed. and Council of Social Agencies 35; 


app. Dir. of Social Welfare for Br. Columbia 39; Spec. 


Adviser to Can. Immigration Branch on Br. Child Guest 
Movement 40; app. Exec. Dir. of Can. Welfare Council 
42, Deputy Min. of Welfare 44; Mem. of Royal Comm. 
of Enquiry into Japanese resettlement 44; Rep. 4th sesn. 
ECOSOC 47; Rapp., 2nd sesn. Social Comm. 47. 


Davis, Monnett Bain (U.S.A.); b. 93, Greencastle, 
Indiana; ed. at Univ. of Colorado, A.B. 17; 2nd Lieut. 
in Army 18; Consul at Port Elizabeth in S. Afr. 21-23, 
Saltillo in Mex. 24; assigned to Dept. of State, Wash. 
24-28; Chief of Visa Office 28; For. Service Inspector 
29-33; Consul-Gen. at Stockholm 33-34, Shanghai 
34-36, Singapore 36-37, Buenos Aires 37-41, and 
First Sec., Buenos Aires, 40; Chief of Div. of For. 
Service Admn., Dept. of State 41-43; Deputy-Dir.” of 
Office of For. Service, Dept. of State 44, Dir. 45; Min. 
to Den. 45; Career Min., Counselor of Embassy and 
Consul-Gen. in Shanghai 46; Amb. to Pan. 48; Rep. 1st 
and 2nd sesns. ECAFE 47. 
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de Booy, James Marnix (Neth.); b. 85, Kralingen; 
ed. at Royal Naval Inst. at Den Helder; Lieut.-Comdr. 
in Navy; employee at Lab. of Bataafsche Petroleum Co. 
in Amsterdam 19, in Roumania 21-22; Acting Mgr. of 
Bataafsche Petroleum Co. in Maracaibo 26-28, Mgr. in 
Maracaibo 28-32, in The Hague 32-40, in London 
40-44; Min. of Navy 44-46; Rep. UNSCOB 47- . 


Dedman, John J. (Australia); b. 96, Scotland; served 
in Br. Army at Gallipoli and in France during 1st World 
War; transferred to Indian Army 17, served in Afghan 
War 19 and in Iraq campaign 20; settled in Australia 
22; elected M.P. 40; Mem. of War Cabinet during 2nd 
World War; Min. for Defence and Postwar Recon. 
46— ; Chm. of Australian del. to ITO Conf., Geneva 47 
and Havana 47-48 (Chm. of 1st Cttee. on Unemploy- 
ment at Havana); Rep. 6th sesn. ECOSOC 48. 


de Echeverria, Mrs. Graciela Morales F. (Costa 
Rica); grad. in soc. studies and various branches of 
jurisprudence; fmr. soc. worker; Chief of a Dept. in 
Costa Rican Soc. Security Office; Rep. UN Comm. on 
Status of Women 47- . 


Dehousse, Fernand (Belg.); b. 06, Liege; ed. at 
Univ. of Liege; LL.D.; fmr. Prin. Asst. to Belg. Min. 
of Labor; co-author of Socialist Plan for Reorganization 
of Belg. on a Fed. Basis; Ed., Le Monde du Travail; 
Prof. at Acad. of Int. Law, The Hague; Prof. of Int. 
Law at Univ. of Liege; Rep. UNCIO 45, Ist, 2nd and 
3rd sesns. ECOSOC 46, UN Comm. on Human Rights 
4]7-. 

Delbos, Yvon (France); b. 85; ed. at Ecole Normale; 
founder of L’Ere Nouvelle; Dir. of Radical; Deputy for 
Dordogne 24— ; Pres. of Radical-Socialist Party; Vice- 
Pres. of Chamber 32— ; Min. of Jus. in Sarraut Cabinet 
36; Min. of For. Affairs in Blum Cabinet 36-37, in 
Chautemps Cabinet 37-38; Pres. of French-British Parl. 
Cttee. 39— ; Min. of Natl. Ed. 39-40; arrested and sent 
to Ger. 43, liberated 45; Min. of State 47— ; Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Delevingne, Sir Malcolm (U.K.); b. 68; ed. at City 
of London School and Trinity Coll., Oxf.; entered Home 
Office 92; Private Sec. to Sec. of State 96-98; Rep. to 
Int. Confs. on Labor Regulation at Berne 05, 06 and 
13; Rep. on Labor Comm. of Peace Conf. 19; Rep. to 
ILO Confs. at Wash. in 19 and at Geneva in 23, 28 
and 29; Rep. to Int. Opium Confs. in Geneva 24-25 
and 31 and in Bangkok 31; Rep. to LN Opium Cttee. 
21-34; fmr. Mem. of Perm. Cen. Opium Bd.; fmr. 
Deputy Perm. Under-Sec. of State in Home Office; 
retired 32; Mem. of UN Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body. 


Delgorge, J. H. (Neth.); b. 76; employed by the 
Opium Control Service in Neth. E. Indies consecutively 
as Asst. Inspector, Inspector, Asst.-Dir. and Dir. of Serv- 
ice 07-31; app. Govt. Adviser on Int. Opium Affairs 
31; app. Govt. Adviser and Neth. Rep. on Advisory 
Cttee. on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs 
(twice Chm. of Cttee.) 35; app. Mem. of Perm. Cen. 
Opium Bd. 40, later Vice-Chm.; Rep. 1st and 2nd sesns. 
UN Comm. on Narcotic Drugs 46-47. 


de Marchena, Enrique (Dom. Rep.); b. 08, Ciudad 
Trujillo; ed. at Santo Domingo Univ., Inst. for Int. Ed. 
in N.Y. and Tulane Univ. in Louisiana; fmr. Prof. of 
Int. Amer. Law, Santo Domingo Univ.; Sec.-Gen. of 
Land Cr. 32-35; Vice-Mayor of Ciudad Trujillo 43-45; 
Vice-Rector, Santo Domingo Univ. 45; Dir.-Gen. of 
Fine Arts 46-47; Under-Sec. of State for For. Relations 
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47-48; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Min. Counselor and 
Alt. Perm. Rep. to UN 47, Min. and Perm. Rep., 48— . 


de Medina, Raul Diez (Bol.); ed. at Georgetown 
Univ. For. Service School; after graduation, app. Second 
Sec. of Bol. Embassy in Wash.; resigned Embassy post 
to write articles on inter-Amer. affairs; in charge of Bol. 
press relations in U.S.A. during Gran Chaco War; after 
5 years of journalism app. First Sec. of Bol. Embassy in 
Wash., then Counselor; app. Chargé d’Affaires in Wash. 
46, later Min.-Counselor; Vice-Chm., UN Palestine 
Comm. 48; Mem. of PAU Secre. 48—. 

Deming, William Edward (U.S.A.); ed. at Univ. of 
Wyoming, Univ. of Colorado, Univ. of London and Yale 
Univ.; Ph.D. (Yale) 28; Instructor in Elec. Eng., Univ. 
of Wyoming 21-22; Asst. Prof. of Physics, Univ. of Colo- 
tado 24-25; Instructor in Physics, Yale Univ. 25-27; 
Physicist, Dept. of Agric. 27-39; Head, Dept. of Math. 
and Stat., Graduate School, Dept. of Agric., Wash. 
33— ; Adviser in Sampling, Bu. of Census 39-42, Bu. 
of Budget 42— ; Consultant to Sec. of War 40- , to 
Dir. of Census 42— ; Stat., Allied Mission to Observe 
Greek Elections 46; Adviser in Sampling Techniques, 
Sup. Command of the Allied Powers, Tokyo 47; Rep. 
UN Sub-Comm. on Stat. Sampling 47-. 

Dendramis, Vassili (Greece); b. 83, Athens; ed. at 
Univ. of Athens; LL.D.; Sec. of Press Bu. of Min. of 
For. Affairs 07-10 and Dir. 32-33; Vice-Consul to 
Albania, Smyrna, and Constantinople respy. 12-14; 
Sec. of Legation in Bucharest 14-19; Acting Consul- 
Gen. in Berne, Trieste and Milan respy. 20-22; Perm. 
Rep. in Sofia 28-33, Cairo 33-36, to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uru. simultaneously in 36 and 45; fmr. Min. 
for Press and Inf.; Amb. to U.S.A. 47— ; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 46-. 

Dennis, Gabriel Lafayette (Lib.); b. 96, Monrovia; 
ed. in Lib., England, Ger. and U.S.A.; LL.D. (Emporia 
Coll., Kansas); Belg. Consul in Lib. 22-24; Sec. of 
Treas. 32-40; Rep. LN 32; Sec. of State 44— ; Pres. of 
Bd. of Trustees of Coll. of W. Afr.; Chm. of Lib. del. 
to UN Conf. on Food and Agric., Hot Springs, Va. 43; 
Mem. Interim Comm. on Food and Agric.; Rep. UNCIO 
45; Chm. of Lib. del. to 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, London 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Dennis, William E. (Lib.); b. 04, Monrovia; ed. at 
Lib. Coll.; Mem. of Bar of Sup. Ct. of Lib.; for 15 yrs. 
sole Propr. of Dennis and Co.; Sec. of Treas. 44— ; Chm., 
Lib. del. to UN Fin. and Mon. Conf. at Bretton Woods 
44; Treasurer, Bd. of Trustees of Coll, of W. Afr. and 
of Lib. Coll.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


De Smet, Pierre (Belg.); b. 92, Brussels; app. Prof. 
at Univ. of Louvain 24; app. Inspector of the Spec. 
Schools for Civil Engs. of Univ. of Louvain 30; Sen. 
35— ; Pres. of Spec. Schools of Univ. of Louvain 
36-40; app. Min. of Econ. Affairs 38; elected Pres. of 
Belg. Civil Engs. Assn. 42; Dean, Fac. of Sci. at Univ. 
of Louvain 45-46; became Mem. of Anglo-Belg. Inter- 
Parl. Union and of Int. Assn. of Univ. Profs. and Lec- 
turers 46; Admn. of Sen. Pension Fund 47; Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Despradel, Arturo (Dom. Rep.); b. 00, Puerto Plata; 
ed. at Univ. of Santo Domingo; LL.D. 25; practised law 
25-30; app. Civil Gov. of Prov. of Puerto Plata 30; 
Pres. of Ct. of Appeals 30-34; First Sec., Dom. Legation 
in Mex. 35-36; Chief of Protocol, Dom. Chancery 36; 
app. Under-Sec. of the Presidency and Min. to Haiti 
37; later Sec. of For. Relations until 43 and 47— ; Sec. 
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of Interior and Police 44-45; Amb. to Brazil 45—46; 
Chm., Dom. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, to Ninth 
Int. Conf. of Amer. States, Bogota 48; Amb. at Large 47. 


Deutsch, John James (Can.); b. 11, Quinton, Sask.; 
ed. at Univ. of Sask. and Queen’s Univ. at Kingston, 
Ontario; fmr. Prof. at Regiopolis Coll. in Kingston; Re- 
search Asst. in Dept. of Econ. Research of Bank of Can. 
36-42; Asst. Dir. of Research to Rowell-Sirois Comm. 
37-40; Spec. Wartime Asst. to Under-Sec. of State for 
Ext. Affairs 42-43; mem. of ed. staff, Winnipeg Free 
Press 45-46; app. Sec. to Royal Comm. on Admin. 
Classifications in the Pub. Service 46; app. Dir. of Econ. 
Relations in Dept. of Fin. 46; Mem. of Can. del. to Int. 
Conf. on Trade and Employment; Rep. UN Econ. and 
Employment Comm. 47— . 

De Visscher, Charles (Belg.); b. 84, Ghent; Prof. in 
Facs. of Law at Louvain and Ghent Univs.; Dir. of 
Revue de Droit international et de Législation com- 
parée 20— ; Mem. of Institut de Droit international 
21— , Sec-Gen. 25-37; Mem. of PCA 23— ; elected 
Judge of Perm. Ct. of Int. Jus. 37; Pres. or Mem. of 
several perm. conciliation and arbitration comms. set up 
by LN; Pres. of Polit. Movement of Resistance during 
2nd World War; Mem. of Belg. Govt. of Liberation 
44-45; Rep. UN Cttee. of Jurists in Wash. 45, UNCIO 
45, London Conf. on Intellectual Coop., and Ist part of 
Ist sesn. GA, London 46; Judge of ICJ 46-. 

Diamantopoulos, Christos (Greece); b. 93, Athens; 
ed. at Univ. of Athens; LL.D.; Consul-Gen. in Alex- 
andria 33-37; Min. at The Hague 38—40; Min. at Mos- 
cow 40-41; Min. to Govts. of Pol. and Yugos. in Lon- 
don 42-43; Min. at Rio de Janeiro 43-46; Major-Gen., 
Head of Greek Mil. Mission to Control Council of Ger.; 
Rep. Ist spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Diego, Mario de (Pan.); b. 08, Pan. City; ed. at 
Natl. Inst. in Pan. City and in econ. in Alabama, U.S.A.; 
in Consular Service 27-32 (resigned); in business 
32-40; re-entered Min. of For. Affairs as Asst. Chief of 
Protocol 40, Chief 41-45; app. Asst. Sec. of Min. of 
For. Affairs 45, Under-Sec. 46-— ; attended 1st Consul- 
tative Meeting of Amer. Mins. of For. Affairs 41; Asst. 
to Sec.-Gen. of 1st Inter-Amer. Conf. of Mins. of Ed. 
42; Adviser to Pan. del. to UNCIO 45; Rep. IC 48. 

Dihigo, Ernesto (Cuba); b. 96, Havana; ed. at Univ. 
of Havana; Dr. of Law, Philos., and Letters; Prof. of 
Roman Law at Havana Univ. since 17 and of Commer- 
cial Law since 34; Mem., Superior Electoral Tribunal 
33-38; Dean of Law School 39-42; Rep. to Inter-Amer. 
Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Rep. 
UN Cttee. of Jurists, Wash. 45; Counselor, Cuban del. 
to Conf. for Establishment of an Educational, Sci. and 
Cultural Org. of UN; Rep. UNCIO 45, PC 45, Ist sesn. 
GA 46; Alt. Perm. Rep. to UN 47-. 

Djordjevic, Mrs. Krista (Yugos.); b. 92, Zagreb; 
organized transfer of children from famine-stricken 
areas to other areas 17; active in People’s Liberation 
Movement in 2nd World War, attached to Hdaqrs. of 
Partisan Detachment of Serbia; Pres. of Initiative Cttee. 
of Red Cross in both occupied and liberated territories 
of Serbia during 2nd World War; sent to London with 
Yugos. Mil. Mission by Sup. Command of Natl. Libera- 
tion Army and Partisan Detachments as Rep. of Red 
Cross; Chief of Dept. of Invalids in Min. of Social 
Politics of Serbia 45— ; Mem. of Cen. Cttee. of Yugos. 
Red Cross and Pres. of Main Cttee. of Serbian Red 
Cross; 2nd Vice-Chm., 3rd sesn. of UN Social Comm. 
47. 
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Dodd, Norris E. (U.S.A.); b. 79, Chickasaw Co., 
Iowa; ed. in Iowa; fmr. pharmacist, livestock producer 
specializing in Hereford cattle; Regional Supervisor in 
Oregon for Food Admn. during Ist World War; app. 
Chm. of Co. Wheat Cttee. 33; later app. State Chm. of 
Oregon Corn-Hog Bd. of Review; app. Chm. of Oregon 
State Agric. Conservation Cttee. 36; app. AAA Field 
Rep. in W. States 38; Asst. Dir. of AAA W. Div. (in 
Wash.) 38-39, W. Div. Dir. 39-43; Chief of AAA 
43-45; Dir. of Field Service Branch, Dept. of Agric. 
Production and Marketing Admn. 45-46; Under-Sec. 
of Agric. 46-48; Chm. of U.S.A. del. to 2nd and 3rd 
sesns. of FAO Conf., 46 and 47; fmr. Chief U.S.A. Rep., 
FAO Council; app. Dir-Gen. of FAO 48. 


Dorsinville, Max H. (Haiti); b. 10, Port-au-Prince; 
ed. in law at Petit Séminaire Collége Saint Martial and 
at l’Ecole Nationale de Droit (Port-au-Prince); served 
in Dept. of For. Relations 18-40; Sec. of Haitian del. to 
1st Conf. of Mins. of For. Relations of Amer. Repubs. 
in Pan. 39; app. Asst. Sec. to Pres. of the Rep. and to 
Cabinet 40; Under-Sec. of State of the Pres. Office 41-46; 
Asst. Sec.-Gen. of Min. of For. Affairs; Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47, Rapp., 4th Cttee. 


Drew, Gerald Augustin (U.S.A.); b. 03, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; ed. at Cal. School of Mechanical Arts} Univ. 
of Cal. (B.S., 24); Univ. of Grenoble 24-25; Univ. of 
Madrid 25-26; For. Service Office, Dept. of State 27; 
Vice-Consul at Para (Brazil) 28; 3rd Sec. at Port-au- 
Prince 30, at San José (Costa Rica) 34, Consul 35; 
3rd Sec. at Guatemala 36, at Managua 36, at Tegucigalpa 
(Honduras) 37; 2nd Sec. at Tegucigalpa 37, at San 
Salvador 37; Dept. of State 37-40; Consul and 2nd 
Sec. at Quito 40, at Guatemala 42; Sec. and Consul at 
Paris 44, 1st Sec. 45; Consul, Legation at Budapest 47— ; 
Alt. Rep. UNSCOB 47, Acting Rep. 48-. 


Drohojowski, Jan (Pol.); b. 01, Tarnolt; ed. at 
School of Polit. Sci. in Paris and Acad. of Int. Law at 
The Hague; Attaché and Second Sec. in Embassy at 
The Hague 22-23; Sec. and Chargé d’Affaires in Rome 
23-26; Counselor at Embassy in Wash. 39-42; Min. and 
Chargé d’Affaires in Chungking 42; Min. and Consul- 
Gen. in Jerusalem 43; Min. and Gen. Sec. of Min. of 
Inf. in London 43-45; Rep. at negotiations with Br. 
Treas., London 45; Min. on spec. mission to Mex. 46, 
Nicar. and Dom. Rep. 47, Venez. 48; Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd Gen. Conf, of UNESCO 47. 


du Bois, Coert (U.S.A.); b. 81, Hudson, N. Y.; ed. 
at Biltmore Forest School; served with U.S.A. Forest 
Service 00-17; Lieut.-Col., 10th Engineers. in France 
17-18; Consul in Paris 19, Naples 20, Port Said 22; in 
charge of State Dept. Visa Office 24-27; Consul-Gen. in 
Batavia 27-30; Foreign Service Inspector, India 30; 
Consul-Gen. in Genoa 31, Naples 31-37, Havana 37—41; 
in charge of State Dept. Caribbean Office 41-44; app. 
to Anglo-Amer. Caribbean Comm. 42; Rep. UN Cttee. 
of Good Offices in Indonesia 48. 


Dukeston, Lord (Charles Dukes) (U.K.); C.B.E.; 
M.P. for Warrington 23-24 and 29-31; Mem. of Br. 
Trades Union Cong. Gen. Council 34— ; Pres. of Cong. 
46; Gen. Sec. of Natl. Union of Gen. and Municipal 
Workers until 46; Chm. of Natl. Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil for the Gas Industry; Mem. of Br. Inst. of Manage- 
ment; Mem. of Natl. Civil Aviation Consultative Council; 
Mem. of Br. Council (Film Cttee.) and Mem. of many 
Govt. cttees., including Natl. Advisory Cttee., and Natl. 
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Joint Consultative Cttee. to Min. of Labour; Rep. UN 
Comm. on Human Rights 47— . 


Dulles, John Foster (U.S.A.); b. 88, Wash., D. C; 
ed. at Princeton Univ. (B.A. 08), Sorbonne 08-09, 
George Wash. Univ. (LL.B. 11); Sec. of 2nd Hague - 
Peace Conf. 07; Mem., Sullivan and Cromwell (law 
firm) 11; Maj. in 1st World War; Counsel of Amer. 
Comm. to Negotiate Peace 18-19; Mem. of Reparations 
Comm. to Sup. Econ. Council 19; Rep., Berlin Debt 
Confs. 33; Mem. of U.S. del. to UNCIO 45, to Council 
of For. Mins. in London 45, in Moscow 47; Chm. of 
Comm. on a Just and Durable Peace of Fed. Council of 
Churches; Chm. of Carnegie Endowment for Int. Peace; 
Alt. Rep. Ist sesn. GA 46; Rep. 2nd sesn, GA, N.Y. 47. 


Duran-Ballen, Clemente (Ecua.); b. 04, Paris; ed. 
in France, Swit., U.S.A., Ecua.; Rep. to Ist Mining and 
Petroleum Conf., Quito 39; Exec. Pub. Relations Officer 
with Anglo-Ecua. Oilfields, Ltd, Ecua. 30-47; Consul-Gen. 
in N.Y. 47— ; Rep. Ist spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 


E 


Eggerz, Peter (Ice.); b. 13, Ice.; ed. at Univ. of Ice.; 
lawyer; Sec. to Regent of Ice. 41-44; Sec. to Pres. of 
Ice. 44-45; Sec. to Order of Falcon 44-45; First Sec., 
Ice. Legation in London 45— ; Rep. 3rd sesn. ECE 48. 

Ekstrand, Eric Einar (Sweden); b. 80, Nyképing; ed. 
in law at Univ. of Upsala; entered dipl. service in 07 
and served subsequently in Hamburg, St. Petersburg, 
Wash., Argentina, Chile, Uru., Para.; Head of Swedish 
Red Cross Relief Expedition to Russia 21-22; Mem. of 
Mixed Comm. for exchange of Greek and Turkish pop. 
23; LN Rep. for protection of Albanian minority in 
Greece 24; Chm., LN Comm. of Inquiry into control 
of opium smoking in Far East 29-30; Dir., Div. of 
Narcotic Drugs and Social Affairs in Secre. of LN 31-40; 
Chm., UN Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 47— . 

el-Khouri, Faris Bey (Syria); b. 79, Kfeir; ed. at 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut; Teacher at Amer. Univ. 97~99; 
Deputy of Damascus to Ottoman Parl. in Constantinople 
14-18; Counselor of State 18; app. Prof. of Law at Syrian 
Univ. 19; Min. of Fin. 20, of Pub. Instruction 26; Deputy 
of Damascus and Pres. of Parl. 36-39, 43-44 and 
45— . Prime Min. 44-45; Chm., Syrian del. to Arab 
Lea. Conf. in Cairo 45, UNCIO 45; perm. Rep. to UN 
46-. 


El Rifai, Abdel Bey Hakim (Egypt); b. 02, Chin- 
nerah; ed: at Fuad I Univ. in Egypt and Univ. of Paris; 
Prof. of Ecom. and Fin. Legis. at Fuad I Univ. 
29-47; Rep. Population Cong., Berlin 35; Rep. Int. 
Conf. of Inst. of Pub. Fin., Paris 38; Vice-Dean of Fac. 
of Law, Cairo 44; Dean of Law Coll., Baghdad 4445; 
present Under-Sec. of State for Fin.; Rep. Paris Conf. 
on Reparations 45, Paris Peace Conf. 46; Chm., Egyptian 
del. for Fin. Negotiations with U.K. 47; Rep. 1st sesn. 
GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Elvinger, Pierre (Lux.); b. 03, Walferdange; ed. at 
State Coll. of Lux., Univs. of Liége, Montpellier, Gre- 
noble and Paris; LL.D. 27; began career as Barrister 27; 
Chm., Jr. Bar. Assn. 32; Deputy Judge of Dist. Ct. 32, 
Judge 34; app. Acting Sec.-Gen. of Jus. Dept. (in exile) 
40; Rep. Confs. of UNRRA at Atlantic City 43, Montreal 
44 and Chm., Lux. del., London 45; Commercial Coun- 
selor to Legation in N.Y. 44; Counselor of Govt. in 
charge of Polit. Div of For. Dept. 44— ; Rep. 2nd part 
of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, IC. 


Who’s Who in the United Nations 


Elvins, H. C. (Australia); A.LCA., A.CLS. (Eng- 
land); b. 87, Victoria; entered Dept. of Ext. Affairs of 
Pub. Service of Commonwealth of Australia 06, later 
specializing in Treas. and Departmental Fin. and Ac- 
counting; Chief Inspector in Management Survey of Fed. 
Depts. 28-35; Rep. of Pub. Service Bd. for State of 
N.S.W. 35-40; Fin. Mem. of Mil. Bd. 40-41; Fin. 
Mem. of Air Bd. 41-46; placed on loan to UN by 
Australian Govt. as Comptroller of UN 46-48. 


Enciso Velloso, Guillermo (Para.); b. 99, Ypané; 
ed. in law and philos. at Natl. Coll. of Asuncién, and 
at Cen. Univ. of Madrid; Prof. of Psychol., Natl. Coll. of 
Asuncion 30-47; Dir. of Schools 34-36; Ed. of mags. 
Guarania 36 and Cultura 43—-47;.Ed. of newspaper Patria 
37-38 and 39-41; app. Min. of Ed. 46, Min. of Econ. 
47; Amb. to U.S.A. 47— ; Dir., Rep. Natl. Assn.; Chm., 
Para. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Entezam, Nasrollah (Iran); b. 00, Teheran; ed. in 
law and polit. sci. at Univs. of Teheran and Paris; Sec. 
of Legation in Paris, Warsaw and London respy. 18-29; 
Rep. LN 29-38; Rep. World Econ. Conf., London 33; 
Chargé d’Affaires, Berne 34-38; fmr. Dir. of Polit. Dept., 
Min. of For. Affairs; fmr. Min. of Pub. Health; fmr. 
Min. of Posts and Teleg.; fmr. Min. of Communications; 
app. Min. of State for For. Affairs 45; Rep. UNCIO 45, 
Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, PC 45; Perm. Rep. to UN 46-. 


Eriksson, Gustaf Herman (Sweden); b. 92, Upsala: 
ed. in law at Univ. of Stockholm; app. Under-Sec. of 
State in Min. of Fin. 31; app. Dir.-Gen. of Swedish Bd. 
of Trade 38; Min. without Portfolio 38; app. Min. of 
Food and Supply 39, Min. of Com. 41; Min. to U.S.A. 
45-48; Perm. Rep. to UN 46-47; app. Amb. to Den. 
48. 


Evans, Harold (U.S.A.); b. 87; atty. in Phila.; Mem. 
of Pub. Service Comm. in Penn. 25-26; formerly active 
in civil liberty defence activities; Mem. of Exec. Bd. of 
Amer. Friends Service Cttee.; went to Europe for Quak- 
ets in winter of 41 to investigate child nutrition condi- 
tions in Ger. and Ger.-occupied territories; app. Munici- 
pal Comr. for Jerusalem, May 48. 


Evatt, Herbert Vere (Australia); b. 94, N.S.W.; ed. 
at Sydney Univ.; LL.D. 24; Mem. of Legis. Asmb., 
N.S.W. 25-29; Judge, Fed. High Ct. of Australia 30-40 
(resigned); Min. for Ext. Affairs and Atty.-Gen. 41- ; 
Rep. UNCIO 45, Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, PC 45, SC 
46-47, AEC 46-47, CCA 46-47; Deputy Prime Min. 
46— ; Rep. Paris Peace Conf., Far Eastern Comm.; Pres. 
of S. Pac. Regional Conf. 47; Chm., Australian del. to 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 7th sesn. ECOSOC 48. 


F 

Fabela Alfaro, Isidro (Mex.); b. 82, State of Mex.; 
ed. at Univ. of Mex.; LL.D.; Acting Sec. of State for 
For. Affairs 13; fmr. Amb. with spec. mission to Gr. 
Brit., France, Italy and Spain; Min. to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Uru. 15-18, to Ger. 20; Mex. Judge in Claims 
Comm. between Mex. and Italy 29-33; Mem. of PCA 
36— ; Chm., Mex. del. to LN 37-40; fmr. Chm. of 
Perm. Comm. on Agric. of ILO; Chm., Mex. del. to 
Third Conf. of Caribbean States; Prof. of Int. Law at 
Univ. of Mex.; founder of review of int. law and di- 
plomacy, Mundo Libre, Dir. 40-45; Judge of ICJ 46-. 

Fabrega, José Isaac (Pan.); lawyer; concerned with 
journalism for more than 20 years; Deputy in Natl. 
Legis. Asmb.; Min. of State for Ed. and For. Affairs; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. and of the 
Press 47— . 
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Fabregat, Enrique Rodriguez (Uru.); b. 98, San 
José; ed. at Univ. of Montevideo; fmr. Prof. of Hist. at 
Univ. of Montevideo; fmr. Deputy, later Vice-Pres. of 
House of Deputies; Min. of Ed. 29-32 (resigned); fmr. 
Prof. at Univ. of Rio de Janeiro, later Visiting Prof. at 
Univ. of Illinois, and Mills Coll. in Cal.; Perm. Rep. 
to UN 47-. 


Faisal, Amir Ibn Abdul Aziz Al Saud (Sau. Arab.); 
b. 05, Riyadh; ed. in Riyadh; headed polit. missions to 
Europe in 19, 26 and 32; app. Viceroy of Hejaz 26; 
Min. of For. Affairs 34— ; Chm. of Sau. Arab. del. to 
Palestine Confs. in London in 39 and 46, UNCIO 45, 
PC 45, 1st sesn. GA 46, 1st spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Faisal, Amir Ibn Abdul Aziz Al Saud (Sau. Arab.); 
Univ. of Cairo, Royal Univ. of Rome, Liverpool Univ. 
and Columbia Univ.; Vice-Consul in N.Y. and N. Or- 
leans from 26 to 29; Consul in Kobe 29-36; Second 
Sec. in Athens 36-37; Consul-Gen. in Liverpool 37-39; 
Dir. of Nationalities Dept., Min. of For. Affairs 39-41; 
Consul-Gen. in Jerusalem 41-44; Chargé d’Affaires in 
Min. of For. Affairs 44-45; Min.-Counselor to Legation 
in Wash. 45— ; Alt. Rep. SC 46, 2nd part of Ist sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. 1st spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Perm. 
Rep. to UN 46— ; Chm. of Egyptian del. to 2nd spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Fay, Brig.-Gen. Pierre (France); b. 99, Dinan; ed. 
at St. Cyr Mil. Coll., and Ecole Supérieure de Guerre; 
Mem. of Chasseurs Alpins in 1st World War; Mem. 
of French Mil. Mission to Brazil 32-35; fmr. Instructor 
at Ecole Supérieure de Guerre Aérienne; Asst. C. of S. 
of French Air Force in Far East 39-40; Comdr. of 
Group in Tunisia with Allied Air Forces 42—43; Dir. 
of Mil. School in Morocco 43-44; Asst. to Chief of 
French Mission in Far East 45; Comdr. of French Air 
Forces in Indo-China 45; Air Rep. MSC 47— . 


Federspiel, Per (Den.); b. 05; ed. Harrow School, 
England, and Cophenhagen Univ.; Ph.D. in law (Copen- 
hagen) 31; London Corr. Copenhagen newspaper 
Dagens Nyheter 31-32; atty.-at-law 33; counselor-at-law 
37; Mem. of Resistance Movement, imprisoned by Ges- 
tapo during occupation; Min. for Spec. Affairs 45— ; 
M.P. 47— ; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47, Palestine Comm. 47-48. 


Feio, Renato de Azevedo (Brazil); b. 05, Rio de 
Janeiro; ed. in civil eng. at Polytechnical School of 
Rio de Janeiro; began as student eng. in the Tech. 
Dept. of Cen. of Brazil Ry. 32, now Pres. of Ry.; at 
request of Brazilian Govt. submitted report on trans., 
distribution and utilization of Brazilian coal 38; desig- 
nated to supervise the building in U.S.A. of locomotives 
and freight cats for Cen. of Brazil Ry. 39; app. Mem. 
of Natl. Council of Mines and Metallurgy 40; Mem. 
of Natl. Comm. of Fuels and Lubricants 41; app. Gen.- 
Dir. of Cent. of Brazil Ry. 45; Production Dept. Supt. 
at Fabrica Nacional de Vagoes S.A. 45-46; Rep. UN 
Trans. and Communications Comm. 47— . 


Feller, Abraham Howard (U.S.A.); b. 04, N.Y., 
N.Y.; ed. at Columbia and Harvard Univs.; Research 
Fellow in Int. Law, Harvard Law School 29, Instructor 
in Int. Law 31-32, Thayer Teaching Fellow 32-34, 
Visiting Lecturer in Int. Law 37-38; Assoc., Inst. of 
For. Pub. Law and Int. Law 29-31; Spec. Asst. to 
Atty.-Gen. of U.S. 34-40; Counsel to Temp. Natl. 
Econ. Cttee. of U.S. Cong. 39-40; Assoc. Prof. of Law, 
Yale Univ. 40-44; Visiting Prof. of Law, Stanford 
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Univ. 47; Prof. of Int. Law, Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes, N.Y. 48— ; Consultant to Natl. Defence Media- 
tion Bd. and Office of Lend-Lease Admn. 41; Deputy- 
Dir. and Gen. Counsel, Office of War Inf. 42-44; Chief 
Drafting Officer of UNRRA Council sesns., Atlantic 
City 43, Montreal 44, London 45; Gen. Counsel, UNRRA 
44-45; Rep. of UNRRA to ILO Conf. in Phila. 44, Int. 
Mon. Conf. 44, UNCIO 45; Alt. Rep. for U.S.A., PC 
of UN 45; Adviser to U.S. del. to 1st part of 1st sesn. 
GA, London 46; Gen. Counsel and Dir., Legal Dept., 
UN Secre. 46- . 


Ferguson, George Victor (Can.); b. 97, Cupar, Fife, 
Scotland; emigrated to Can. 04; ed. at Univ. of Alberta 
(Edmonton), and Oxf. Univ.; served with Can. Ex- 
peditionary Force 16-19; Mem. of Staff of Winnipeg 
Free Press 25-34, Managing Ed. 3444, Exec. Ed. 44-46; 
Ed. of Montreal Daily Star 46- ; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. 
on Freedom of Inf. and of Press 47— , Rapp. 47. 

Ferrer-Vieyta, Enrique (Argentina); b. 17, Cérdoba; 
ed. at Univs. of Cérdoba and Cal.; Pres., Center of 
Philos. Studies, Univ. of Cérdoba 41-42; Counselor of 
Embassy in Wash. 45-47, of Argentine del. to UN 48; 
present Counselor of Embassy to Org. of Amer. States 
in Wash.; Sec.-Gen., Argentine del. to 2nd part of 
1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. UN Cttee. for Progressive 
Devel. of Int. Law and its Cod. 47; Alt. Rep. IC 48; Sec.- 
Gen., Argentine del. to UN Conf. on Freedom of 
Inf. in Geneva 48; Alt. Rep. CCA 48. 


Filho, Pedro Pernambuco (Brazil); b. 87, Natal, 
Rio Grande de Norte; ed. at Univ. of Brazil, Univ. of 
Vienna; spec. course in Neurology and Psychiatry in 
Salpetriére and Pitié Hospitals in Paris; fmr. Prof. of 
Psychopathology; fmr. Mem. and First Vice-Pres. of 
Natl. Acad. of Med.; fmr. Rep. to Opium Conf. of 
LN; fmr. Mem. of Comm. to reorganize Braz. legis. 
on narcotics; fmr. Dir. of Ed. Research Center of Rio 
de Janeiro; fmr. Med. Supt. of Botofogo Sanitarium 
(for neuropsychiatry and toxicomanias); fmr. Dir. of 
the Service of Neuropsychiatry and Mental Hygiene 
of the Botofogo Polyclinic; present Mem. of Perm. Cen. 
Opium Bad. 


Fischer, Hans (Swit.); dealt with questions relating 
to narcotic drugs for over 20 years; fmr. Asst. at the 
Inst. of Legal Med. of Ziirich Univ.; app. Lecturer in 
29 and Prof. of Pharmacology at Ziirich Univ. 35; Rep. 
9th Conf. of Int. Criminal Police Comm. (as Narcotics 
Expert) 32; for many years Expert of the Fed. Dept. 
of Pub. Health for the revision of the Federal Law 
on Narcotics; present Mem. of Perm. Cen. Opium Bd. 
and of (Drug) Supervisory Body. 


Fletcher-Cooke, John (U.K.); b. 11; ed. at Malvern 
Coll., Univ. of Paris, Oxf.; Private Sec. to Perm. Under- 
Sec: of State for Colonies 37; Officer, Class V, Malayan 
Civil Service 37; Asst. Sec. to Govt. 38; attached for 
spec. duty to Dist. Office, Klang 39; Magistrate, Singa- 
pore 39; Sec., For. Exchange Control, Malaya 39; Dist. 
Officer, Cameron Highlands 40; commissioned as Intel- 
ligence Officer, R.A.F. 42, served in Malaya and Java; 
Prisoner of War in Java and Japan 42-45; Under-Sec. 
to Govt. of Palestine 46; Spec. Rep. of Govt. of Pales- 
tine to UNSCOP 47; Alt. Rep. TC 48; Rep. Spec. 
Cttee. to Examine Inf. under Article 73 e of UN 
Charter 48. 


Fleury, Lorenzo Mendoza (Venez.); b. 97, Caracas; 
ed. in Caracas and at Sorbonne; Dr. of Polit. Sci. 
(Caracas) 19; app. Commercial Attaché of Legation in 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


Paris 27; Mem., Bd. of Dirs. of Chamber of Com. — 
of Caracas; Consul in Phila. 42-44; Alt. Perm. Rep. to | 
UN. 48- . 

Fong, Shan Kwei (China) ; b. 14, Chenghai, Chekiang 
Prov.; ed. at Natl. Chiaotung Univ. in Shanghai, and ~ 
Harvard Univ.; Ph.D. (Harvard) 41; served in Econ., 
Fin. and Transit Dept., LN 41-46; Mem. of Conf. — 
on Research in Income and Wealth, Natl. Bu. of Econ. - 
Research, N. Y. 44-3 Observer of LN to Inst. of 
Pac. Relations (9th Conf.), Hot Springs 45; Tech. 
Expert, Chinese del. to FAO Conf., Quebec 45; Tech. 
Assoc. to Chinese. Rep., ECOSOC 46; Asst. Chief Con- 
troller, Cen. Trust of China 46- ; Mem. and Sec., 
Eggs and Egg Products Sub-Cttee., Bd. for Devel. of 
Experts 47— ; Asst.-Dir., Econ. Research Dept. 47— ; 
Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 47— ; Asst. Sec.-Gen., Rediscount 
and Advance Cttee., Cen. Bank of China 48—- . 


Fontaina, Roberto (Uru.); Dir.-Gen. of broadcasting 
station “Radio Carve’ CX16 in Montevideo 33-34; 
Chm. of Bd. of broadcasting network SADREP (Socie- 
dad Andnima Difusores Radio Eléctricas del Plata) 
CX16-CX24 and CX44 in Montevideo 34-40; Pres. 
of Authors Soc. of Uru. 34-41; co-author of Law of 
Authors Rights of Uru. 37; app. by Govt. of Uru. to 
Comm. in charge of re-writing the Law of Radio 38; 
Rep. ILO Conf. in Phila. 44, in Paris 45; Rep. 2nd 
part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Counselor of Embassy 
in Wash. 46; Expert, Advisory Cttee. on UN Tele- 
communications 46-47; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on 
Freedom of Inf. and of the Press 47- . 


Forsyth, William Douglass (Australia); b. 09, 
Casterton; ed. at Univs. of Melbourne and Oxf.; Ex- 
tension Lecturer, Univ. of Melbourne 33-34 and 40-41; 
Rep., Int. Studies Conf., Paris 37 and Bergen 39; 
Rep., Br. Commonwealth Relations Conf., Lapstone 
(Australia) 38; in charge of operational and polit. 
inf., Dept. of Inf. 41-42; app. Research Officer, Dept. 
of Ext. Affairs 42; Mem. of Secre. for Australian-N.Z. 
Conf. at Canberra and Adviser for Conf. at Wellington 
44: Adviser at Dominion Talks in London and at 
UNCIO 45; Adviser for Far Eastern Advisory Comm. 
in Wash. and Rep. in Tokyo 45-46; First Sec., Head 
of Pacific Div., Dept. of Ext. Affairs 46-47; Alt. Rep. 
2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; Rep. 1st and 2nd sesns. UN Pop. Comm. 47; 
Counselor, Embassy in Wash. and Australian Mission 
to UN 48; Rep. 2nd and 3rd sesns. TC 48. 


Foss, Einar P. (Den.); b. 93, Copenhagen; ed. in 
civil eng. in Copenhagen; R.D.; employed by F. L. 
Smidth & Co.,; 20-45, Member of its Bd. of Dirs.; 
Chm. of Bd. of Dirs. of A/S Faxe Kalkbrud (chalk 
quarries); Mem. of Bd. of Dirs. of several other Com- 
panies; Mem. of Landsting (Upper House of Parl.) 
43— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Fournier, Ricardo (Costa Rica); b. 91, San José; ed. 
in law at Natl. Univ. of Costa Rica; fmr. Mayor, 
interim Judge and Deputy Magistrate at the High Ct; 
Sec. of Conf. of Cen. Amer. States, San José 20; Deputy 
26-30; Min. of Pub. Ed. 30-31; Prof. of Law at Natl. 
Univ. 30-41; Legal Adviser in For. Office 42; Under- 
Sec. of State for For. Affairs; Vice-Chm., Costa Rican 
del. to 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Chm. of 
Costa Rican del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. IC 
48; Perm. Rep. to UN Jan.-Apr. 48. 


Francisco, Vicente J. (Phil.); b. 91, Cavite; ed. in 
Phil. and at Columbia Univ.; admitted to Bar 14; Publ. 


Who’s Who in the United Nations 


and Ed.-in-Chief of only law journal in Phil.; founder 
of Francisco Law School in Manila, Dean 39; Mem. 
and Chm. of Judiciary Cttee. of Const. Cony. 34; Mem. 
of Cttee. of Lawyers who drafted civil and criminal 
tules of procedure 40; elected Sen. 46; Majority Floor 
Leader and Chm. of Rules and For. Relations Cttees. 
of Sen.; Rep. UN Palestine Comm. 47-48, 2nd spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Freeman, Benjamin G. (Lib.); b. Careysburg; ed. in 
law at Lib. Coll.; fmr. Mem. of State Dept.; Mem. of 
Bar of Sup. Ct. Col. in Militia; Mem. of House of 
Reps. 38— , present Speaker; Rep. Int. Rice Conf. in 
Baguio, Phil., 48; Chm., Lib. del. to 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 48. 


Frier, Julio Ortega (Dom. Rep.); b. 88, Santo Do- 
mingo; ed. at Santo Domingo Univ. and in U.S.A.; 
LL.D. (Santo Domingo); fmr. Sec. of Comm. of Ed.; 
Sec. of Jus. 36-37; Sec. of State for For. Relations 
37-38; fmr. Rector of Santo Domingo Univ.; Pres., 
Asmb. to’ Revise Const. 41-42 and 46; Chm., Dom. del. 
to 3rd Inter-Amer. Cong. of Caribbean; Amb. to U.S.A. 
47— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Amb. at Large 48— . 


Frihagen, Anders (Nor.); b. 92, Vanylen; grad. in 
law at Oslo Univ.; attached to Min. of Fin. until 24; 
Inspector of Banks and Savings Banks 24-36; studied 
banking in different European countries in 28; Chief 
of Planning Div., Min. of Fin. 36; Managing Dir., 
Norwegian Industrial Bank, Oslo, 36 and 45— ; Min. 
of Com. 39-42; Min. of Supply and Recon. 42—45; 
fmr. Rep. to Council of UNRRA; fmr. Vice-Pres., 
European Cttee. of UNRRA; Pres. of Council of 
UNRRA, Geneva 46; Chm., ECE 48. 


Frisch, Hartvig (Den.); b. 93, Hillerd; ed. at Copen- 
hagen Univ., Ph.D. 41; Magistrate 17; Asst. at Aarhus 
18 and Metro. School of Copenhagen 23; Pres. of 
Studentersamfundet 23-25; Mem. of Rigsdag 26; Chm. 
of Social-Dem. Group 35-40; Prof. at Univ. of Copen- 
hagen 41; Rep. to LN 36; Mem. of Const. Cttee. and 
of Defense Cttee. 46; Min. of Ed. 47; Rep. UNCIO 
45, Ist sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Frisch, Ragnar (Nor.); b. 95, Oslo; ed. at Oslo Univ., 
Ph.D. 26; Visiting Prof. at Yale Univ. 30; Lecturer 
at Sorbonne 31; Prof. of Econ. at Oslo Univ. 31- ; 
founder of Econometric Soc. 31; Chief Publ. ® of 
Econometrica 33— ; Dir. of Research, Econ. Inst. of 
Oslo Univ.; Mem. of Nor. Govt’s. Econ. and Fin. 
Council; Chm., UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 47; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Employment and Econ. 
Stability 47— . 


G 


Ganem, André (France); b. 91, Paris; ed. at Univ. 
of Paris; fmr. Prof. at several schools and Univs. in 
France, Sweden, Den.; Chief of For. Affairs Dept. of 
newspapers Qwotidien and Temps; Cort. in Berlin 
27-29; Corr. at Hague Confs. 29-30; Mem. of LN 
Secre. 31-40; Mem. of French del. to UNCIO 45, 
to 1st sesn. GA in London and N.Y. 46; Rep. UN 
Advisory Cttee. on Adm. and Budgetary Questions. 


Garcia Granados, Jorge (Guat.); b. 00, Guat. City; 
ed. in law and soc. sci. in France and at Univ. of 
Guat.; author; app. Sec. of Legation in El Sal. 20, 
Gr. Brit. 21; Mem. of Cong. 28-32; Prof. at Univ. of 
Guat. 29-34, Univ. of Mex. 39-43; Pres. of Const. 
Asmb. 44, of Cong. 45; app. Amb. to U.S.A. 45; Alt. 
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Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. of GA, N.Y. 46; Chm., 
Guat. del. to Ist spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, and 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UNSCOP 47; Chm., Guat. del. to 
2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Garreau, Roger (France); b. 91, Déle, Jura; ed. at 
Ecole National des Langues Orientales Vivantes in 
Paris and Sorbonne; dipl. service successively in Bang- 
kok, Peiping, Moscow, Indochina, Zagreb, Cairo, Ham- 
burg, Lausanne and Ziirich 13-40; app. Min. to Siam 
40; del. of Provisional Govt. of Free France to 
Moscow 42-45; Amb. to Poland 45— ; participated in 
Confs. concerned with settlement of Franco-Siamese 
question 27-31, for Franco-Chinese Treaty 32, for settle- 
ment of Franco-Turkish dispute over, Alexandretta 38; 
Rep. TC 47- . 

Garrod, Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy (U.K.); K.CB., 
O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C.; b. 91, London; ed. at Oxf. Univ. 
and Royal Naval Coll. in Greenwich; entered Army 14, 
transferred to Flying Corps 15; received perm. comm. 
in R.A.F. at end of 1st World War; fmr. Instructor 
of R.A.F. Staff Coll.; app. to Command of R.A.F. Sta- 
tion, Notth Weald 27; app. Chief Instructor of Oxf. 
Uniy. Air Squadron 28; posted to Iraq for air opera- 
tions duties 31; Deputy Dir. of Org. and Dir. of 
Equipment, Air Min. 33-39; Air Mem. for Training 
on Air Council 40-43; later Deputy Air Officer C-in-C 
for India, then S.E. Asia; Acting Air C-in-C in S.E. 
Asia 44-45; Air Rep. MSC 46-48. 


Gelissen, Henri Caspar Joseph Hubert (Neth.); b. 
95, Venlo; ed. at Tech. Univ. in Delft, Imp. Inst. of 
London Univ., and Tech. Univ. of Charlottenburg, Ger.; 
Dr. of Tech. Sci. (Delft) 25; Lecturer at Tech. Univ. 
in Delft 17-20; Chief Eng. of Noury & V. D. Lande 
in Deventer 20-26; Dir. of Electrochemical Industry 
in Roermond 26-30; Prof. at Commercial Univ. in 
Tilburg 26-35; Dir. of Elec. Co. in Limburg 30-35 
and 37; Pres. of Neth. Inst. of Electroheat and Electro- 
chemistry 31; Min. of Econ. Affairs 35-37; Pres. of 
Neth. Chamber of Com. for Ger. 46; Rep. to Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency in Brussels 46— ; Rep. to London 
Patent Conf. 46; Rep. ECAFE 47— , ECOSOC 48. 


Géraud, André (France); journalist, known under 
pseudonym of “Pertinax”; regular contributor to int. 
press; specialist in dipl. matters; author of several 
books of dipl. history; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on 
Freedom of Inf. and of the Press 47- . 


Gibbs, Air Vice-Marshal Gerald Ernest (U.K.); b. 
96; served in Ist World War 14-18; served overseas 
with R.A.F. in Iraq, Palestine, Sudan and Kenya at 
various times between 1st and 2nd World Wars; 
Sr. Air Staff Officer of No. 11 Group, Fighter Com- 
mand 40-41; Dir. of Overseas Operations, Air Min. 
42-43; Sr. Air Staff Officer of 3rd Tactical Air Force 
in S.E. Asia 43-44; Sr. Air Staff Officer of R.A.F. in 
Burma 45; Sr. Air Staff Officer of R.A.F. Trans. Com- 
mand since 46; Air Rep. to MSC 48- . 


Gjesdal, Tor (Nor.); b. 09, Dyvaag, Co. of Aust 
Agder; ed. at Kongsgaard Coll. in Stavanger and Univ. 
of Oslo; studied journalism in various European coun- 
tries; joined daily Iste Maz as reporter 29, became, in 
addition, feature writer and roving for. corr. for Nor. 
Labour Press Syndicate 33; joined editorial staff of 
Oslo Arbeiderbladet 36, and became successively polit., 
war and for. corr.; Press Officer with Gen. Staff, Nor. 
Army 40; Press Attaché, Nor. Legation in Wash., D. C. 
40-41; Head of Nor. Govt. Inf. Service 41-45; re- 
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joined Arbeiderbladet 45-46; Top-Ranking Dir., Dept. 
of Pub. Inf., UN Secre. 46— . 


Gjores, Axel (Sweden); b. 89, Smedjebacken; ed. in 
econ, at Commercial Coll. in Stockholm, Co-operative 
Coll. in Manchester; Chief of Div. of Co-operative Fed., 
Stockholm 26-38; app. Dir.-Gen. of Bd. of Trade 38; 
Min. of Supply 41-47; Min. of Com. 47-48; Rep. 2nd 
part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 


Glasheen, Terence Gilronan (Australia); b. 15; ed. 
at St. Ignatius’ Coll. in Sydney, at St. John’s Coll., 
and at Univs. of Oxf. and London; N.S.W. Rhodes 
Scholar for 38; app. on temporary duty in Dept. of 
Ext. Affairs 41; served in R.A.A.F. during 2nd World 
War; Sec. of Australian del. to PC 45, Ist sesn. GA, 
London 46; fmr. Second Sec. in London Office of Dept. 
of Ext. Affairs; fmr. Asst. to Australian Rep. on SC’s 
Balkan Comm.; Rep. UNSCOP 47. 


Glass, David Victor (U.K.); b. 11, London; ed. at 
Univ. of London; Ph.D. 40; fmr. Reader in Demography 
at Univ. of London; app. Research Sec. of Pop. Investi- 
gating Cttee. 36; Mem. of Stat. Cttee.; Mem. of Med. 
and Biological Cttees. and Dir. of Family Census of 
Royal Comm. on Pop.; Rep. Int. Confs. of Int. Union 
for Sci. Study of Pop. Probs. and Alt. Rep. LN Cttee. of 
Demographic Experts; Rapp. UN Pop. Comm. 47- . 


Goldet, Antoine (France); b. 05, Paris; ed. at Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in Paris and Sorbonne; D. Sc. (Sor- 
bonne); Bomber Navigator, French Squadron in U.K. 
41-44; Deputy-Dir., Min. of Natl. Econ. 44; Chief of 
Econ. Dept., French Occupation Forces in Austria 
45-47; Inspector-Gen. of Natl. Econ., Rouen and Paris 
47-48; Top-Ranking Dir., Dept. of Econ. Affairs, UN 
Secre. 48—. 


Gomes, Henrique de Souza (Brazil); b. 07, Rio de 
Janeiro; ed. at Univ. of Rio de Janeiro; fmr. Sec. to 
Embassies at Montevideo and Rome; Asst. Chief of 
Polit. and Dipl. Dept. of Min. of For. Relations 42-44; 
C. of S. to Min. of For. Relations 44-46; Sec.-Gen., 
Brazil del. to UNCIO 45; Alt. Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46, Ist spec. sesn. GA 47, SC 47; Rep. Cttee. 
of Experts 47; Rep. HAC. 


Gomez Robles, Julio (Guat.); b. 96, Guat. City; ed. 
at Instituto Nacional Central de Varones and at Univ. 
of Guat.; Jus. of the Peace, Guat. City 22-24; Judge, 
Lower Ct., Sacatepéquez 25; 6th Judge, Lower Ct., Guat. 
City 26; Sec. of Embassy in Mex. 27-31; app. Under- 
Sec. in Min. of For. Relations 29; Min. to Costa Rica 
31-32; Pub. Prosecutor, 5th Chamber, Ct. of Appeals 
33-34; Under-Sec., Min. of Fin. and Pub. Credit 34~— ; 
Prof. at Univ. of Guat. 38— ; Rep. to Pan Amer. Conf. 
at Havana 40, to Food Conf. at Hot Springs 43; Chm. 
of Inst. of Social Security in Guat.; Rep. UN Conf. on 
Trade and Employment, Havana 47-48; Rep. Ist sesn. 
ECLA, Santiago de Chile 48, First Vice-Pres. 


Gonzalez Fernandez, Alberto (Colom.): b. 03, 
Bogota; ed. at Columbia Univ., Niirnberg, and Dipl. and 
Consular Acad. in Vienna; app. Consul in Prague 27; 
app. Sec.-Gen. of Min. of For. Affairs 30 and again in 
39; Sec. and Chargé d’Affaires in Wash. and Stockholm 
and subsequently Conselor to Embassy at the Vatican 
34-39; Amb. to Ecua. 44, to Peru 45; Rep. Inter-Amer. 
Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Rep. 
2n sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Alt. Rep. SC 47— , AEC 47- , 
CCA 47— ; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 
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*Goursat, Jean M. (France); b. 96, Naves (Correéze) ; 
ed. at Ecole Polytechnique and Ecole des Mines in Paris; 
active service in both World Wars; service in Mines of 
the Ruhr 23-24; Chief, then Dir. of Service for Mada- 
gascar mines 24—28; Eng. at Lyon mines 28-30; Eng. for 
La Compagnie du Chemin de Fer du Nord 30-32, Asst. 
Chief of Works 32-33, Asst. Dir. of Works 33-34, Dir. 
of Works 34-38; Dir. of Movement for Société Na- 
tionale des Chemins de Fer Francais 38-43, Dir. of 
S. E. region 43-44, Dir.-Gen. 44-46; Sec.-Gen. of Min. 
of Pub. Works and Trans. 44; Rep. UN Transport and 
Communications Comm. 47— . 


Grady, Henry Francis (U.S.A.); b. 82, San Francisco; 
ed. at St. Mary’s Univ. in Baltimore, Catholic Univ. in 
Wash., Columbia Univ., and Univ. of Cal.; Ph.D. (Co- 
lumbia) 27; Com. Attaché, London, 19-20, The Hague 
20; U.S. Trade Comr. to London and continental Europe 
19-20; Act. Chief of Div., Bu. of For. and Domestic 
Com. 21; Lecturer, Georgetown Univ. 21, Univ. of Cal. 
21-28; Dean of Coll. of Com. of Univ. of Cal. 28-37; 
Chief of Trade Agts. Div., Dept. of State 34-36; Vice- 
Chm. of U.S. Tariff Comm. 37-39; Asst. Sec. of State 
39-41; Chm. of Exec. Cttee. on Com. Policy 39— ; Pres. 
of Amer. President Lines 41— ; Head of Amer. Tech. 
Mission to India 42; Vice-Pres. of Allied Control Comm. 
in Italy 43-44; Head of U.S. Sect., Allied Mission for 
Observing the Greek Elections 45-46; app. Amb. to 
India 47, to Nepal 48, to Greece 48; Rep. 3rd sesn. 
ECAFE, Ootacamund 48. 


Graeffe, Egbert (Belg.); b. 90; ed. in philos., lit. and 
classical philology; fmr. Mem. of Cttee. of War Archives 
Comm.; app. Legation Attaché 19; Second Sec. of Le- 
gation in Mex. 20-21, Acting Chargé d’Affaires 21-22; 
transferred to Wash. 22, to Cen. Admn. 23; app. Sec. 
Ist class of Legation in Paris 23, Counselor 30; fmr. 
Counselor of Legation in Peiping and Acting Chargé 
d’Affaires 31-33; transferred to Cen. Admn. 33, to 
Berlin 34; acting Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin 35-36; app. 
Min., 2nd class, in Teheran 36, accredited also to Afghan. 
37 and Iraq 38; Amb. to The Hague 48— ; Rep. UNCIP 
48. 


Grafstrom, Sven H. (Sweden); b. 02, Stockholm; 
ed. in law and econ. at Univ. of Stockholm; entered 
dipl. service in 28, and served in Oslo, London, Moscow, 
Teheran, Ankara, Warsaw respy. 28-36; Chief of Sect. 
in For. Office, Stockholm 41, Chief of Polit. Div. 45; 
app. Perm. Rep. to UN 48. 


Graham, Frank Porter (U.S.A.); b. 86, Fayetteville, 
N. Carolina; ed. at Univ. of N. Carolina, Columbia 
Uniy., Univ. of Chicago, Brookings Inst., Univ. of 
London; A.M. (Columbia Univ.) 15; app. Prof. of 
Hist. at Univ. of N. Carolina 15; Lieut., U.S. Marines 
during 1st World War; Pres., Univ. of N. Carolina 
30— ; fmr. Vice-Chm. of Natl. Consumers Advisory Bd.; 
fmr. Chm. of Natl. Advisory Council on Soc. Security; 
Mem. of Natl. Emergency Council; Chm. of Industries 
Cttee. of Amer. Rys.; N. Carolina Mem. on Natl. De- 
fense Mediation Bd. 41-42; Pub. Mem. on Natl. War 
Labor Bd. 42; Rep. SC Cttee. of Good Offices in Indo- 
nesia 47-48. 


Greenfield, Sir Harry (U.K.); b. 98; ed. at King 
Edward’s School in Stourbridge; active service in Ist 
World War (Berkshire Yeomanry and Tank Corps) 
16-19; Indian Imp. Police 19-27; Imp. Customs Service 
27-36; Collector of Salt Revenue, Land Customs and 
Outports, Madras 36-38; Dir. of Inspection, Customs 
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and Cen. Excises 39; Mem. of Cen. Bd. of Revenue 43; 
‘present Rep. Perm. Cen. Opium Bd. 

Grez, Alfonso (Chile); Certified Pub. Accountant 
with many years experience in the export business; fmr. 
Prof. of Business Admn. and Econ. at Instituto Superior 
de Comercio; present Consul-Gen. in N.Y.; Rep. UN 
Transport and Communications Comm. 47— . 


Gromyko, Andrei A. (U.S.S.R.); b. 09, Gromyki 
neat Gomel; ed. at Inst. of Econ., and Post-Graduate 
School in Moscow; Prof. of Econ. at Acad. of Sciences, 
Moscow 37-39; fmr. Chief of Amer. Div. of Min. of 
For. Affairs; Counselor to Embassy, Wash. 39-43; Amb. 
to U.S.A. and Min. to Cuba 43-46; Deputy Min. of 
For. Affairs 46— ; Chm. of U.S.S.R. del. to Dumbarton 
Oaks Conf. 44; Acting Chm. of U.S.S.R. del. to UNCIO 
45; Rep. Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, PC 45; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 46-48. 

Gross, Gerald Connop (U.S.A.); b. 03, N-Y.; ed. 
at Haverford Coll. in Penn.; Communication Eng., U.S. 
Bu. of Standards 26-28; Asst. Chief Eng., Engineering 
Div. of Fed. Radio Comm. and Fed. Communications 
Comm. 28-45; Sec. of Interdepartment Radio Advisory 
Cttee. in Wash.; participated in numerous int. tech. 
confs., among them: Wash. Radioteleg. Conf. 27; Int. 
Aeronautical Conf. in Wash 28; European Radio Conf. 
in Prague 29; Int. Telecommunication Conf. in Madrid 
32, in Cairo 38, in Atlantic City 47; Inter-Amer. Tech. 
Aviation Conf, in Lima 37; Inter-Amer. Radio Confs. in 
Havana 37, in Santiago de Chile 40; and Preliminary 
Five Power Conf..in Moscow 46; Asst. Sec-Gen. of ITU. 


Gudmundsson, Jonas (Ice.); b. 98, Ice.; ed. as teacher; 
M.-P. 34-37; app. Mem. of Bd. of Govs. of Natl. Bank 
of Ice. 38; app. Perm. Sec. of Ice. Min. of Social Affairs 
40; Rep. 2nd sesn. ECE 47. 


Guerrero, José Gustavo (El Sal.); b. 76, San Sal.; 
ed. at Univs. of El Sal. and Guat.; LL.D.; Min. to France, 
Italy and Spain 12-30; fmr. Min. of For. Affairs, Jus. 
and Ed.; Chm. of El Sal. dels. to LN Asmbs. 20-30; 
Vice-Pres. of Conf. for Control of Int. Trade in Arms, 
Munitions and Implements of War, Geneva 25; Rep. 
LN Council 27, Sixth Int. Conf. of Amer. States, Havana 
28; Pres. of Xth LN Asmb. 29; fmr. Mem. of LN 
Cttee. on Cod. of Int. Law; Rep. Conf. on Cod. of Int. 
Law, The Hague 30; Pres. of Arbitral Tribunals for 
settlement of various disputes; elected Judge of Perm. 
Ct. of Int. Jus. 30, Vice-Pres. 31-36, Pres. 37-46; Vice- 
Pres. of Int. Dipl. Acad. in Paris; Chm. of El Sal. del. 
to Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46; Pres ICJ 46— . 


Guimaraes, José Nunez (Brazil); b. 97, Rio de 
Janeiro; received Univ. degree in civil eng.; Prof. of 
Int. Trade in Fac. of Econ. in Rio de Janeiro; Tech. Ad- 
viser to Min. of Fin.; Organizer of Econ. Research Bu. 
of Banco do Brasil; Organizer of Econ. Research Bu. of 
the Export and Import Bu. of Banco do Brasil; Rep. to 
Int. Trade Conf. in London 46; Rep. UN Econ. and 
Employment Comm. 47- . 

Gutiérrez R., Francisco de Paula (Costa Rica); b. 
80, San José; ed. in econ. sci. at Columbia Univ.; twice 
elected to Cong.; Vice-Pres. of Chamber of Deputies 
32-34; Sec. of Treas. 37-39, 43-44; app. Sec. of State 
for Industrial Devel. 43; Chm., Costa Rican del. to Mon. 
Conf. at Bretton Woods and UNRRA Conf. in Atlantic 
City; Amb. to U.S.A. 44-48; Rep. UNCIO 45; Chm., 
Costa Rican del. to 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 
Ist spec. sesn. GA 47; Vice-Chm., Costa Rican del. 
to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 
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Gutt, Camille (Belg.); b. 84, Brussels; ed. at Brussels 
Univ.; LL.D. 06; barrister and journalist 06; active 
service in 1st World War 14-16; Sec.-Gen. of Belg. 
Purchasing GComm., London 16; Sec.-Gen. of Belg. del. 
to Reparations Comm. 19; First Sec. to Min. of Fin. 20; 
Asst. Rep. on Reparations Comm. 24; Under-Sec. to Sec. 
of Treas. 26; Belg. Mem. of Young Cttee. 29; Min. of 
Fin. 34-35 and 39-45; besides holding portfolio of 
Min. of Fin. in London, also held portfolios of Econ. 
Affairs 40-45, of Natl. Defense 40-42, of Communi- 
cations 40—42; originator, with Johannes van den Broeck 
(Neth. Min. of Fin.), of Scheme for Benelux; Chm. 
Belg. del. to Bretton Woods Conf. 44, to Savannah Conf. 
46; Managing-Dir. and Chm. of Exec. Bd. of Int. Mon. 
Fund 46-. 


H 


Hackworth, Green Haywood (U.S.A.); b. 839 Pres- 
tonburg, Kentucky; ed. at Valparaiso Univ., Georgetown 
Univ., Georgetown Univ. Law School and George Wash. 
Univ.; LL.D.; Atty., Dept. of State 16-18; Asst. Solicitor, 
Dept. of State 18-25, Solicitor 25-31; Legal Adviser, 
Dept. of State 31-46; Rep. of U.S. Govt. before Int. 
Joint Comm. formed by U.S.A. and Can. 23-46; Rep. 
to various int. confs.; Mem. of PCA, The Hague 37; 
Adviser at 2nd Meeting of Mins. of For. Affairs of Amer. 
Republics, Havana 40, Dumbarton Oaks Conf. 44; Inter- 
Amer. Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. 45, 
UNCIO 45, and Ist part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46; 
Chm. of UN Cttee. of Jurists, Wash. 45; Judge of ICJ 
46-. 

Hagglof, Gunnar (Sweden); b. 04; Halsinborg; ed. at 
Univ. of Upsala, special studies in Berlin and Geneva; 
entered dipl. service in 26 and served in Paris, London, 
Moscow and Teheran respy. 26-32; Sec. of Swedish del. 
to LN Disarmament Confs. in Geneva 32-34; app. Min. 
without Portfolio 39; app. Min. to Belg. and Neth. 43; 
app. Min. to Moscow 46; Perm. Rep. to UN 47-48; 
app. Amb. to U.K. 48. 

Hakim, Georges (Leb.); b. Tripoli; ed. at Amer. 
Univ. of Beirut and Ecole Francaise de Droit in Beirut; 
Instructor in Econ. at Amer. Univ. of Beirut 34-43, 
Adjunct Prof. in Econ. 43-46; Counselor of Legation in 
Wash. 46- ; Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn: GA, N.Y. 46; 
Alt. Rep. ECOSOC; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 47— . 

Hall, Robert Lowe (U.K.); b. 01, Tenterfield, 
N.S.W., Australia; ed. at Univ. of Queensland and Oxf.; 
app. Teaching Fellow and Tutor in Econ. at Trinity Coll., 
Oxf. 27; with Min. of Supply in England 39-42 and 
44-46; app. Mem. of Br. Raw Materials Mission to 
Wash. 42; Adviser to U.K. del. to 1st UNRRA Conf. 
43, to UN Conf. on Food and Agric. at Hot Springs, 
Virginia 43, at Copenhagen 46; Mem. of, U.K. del. to 
Prep. Conf. of Int. Trade Org. in London 46; Rep. Int. 
Rubber Study Group and Wool and Tin Confs. 46; 
Rep. UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 47- . 

Hambro, Carl Joachim (Nor.); b. 85, Bergen; ed. at 
Univ. of Oslo; Ed. of Oslo daily Morgenbladet 13-21; 
Mem. of: Storting 19— ; Pres. of Odelsting of Nor. Parl. 
26— ; Mem. of Nor. del. to LN Asmb. 26-46; Mem. of 
Supervisory Cttee. of LN 26-46, Chm. 37-46; Pres. of 
LN Asmb. 39; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, 
NENG Ane. 

Hambro, Edvard (Nor.); b. 11, Oslo; ed. at Vest- 
heim School in Oslo, Oslo Univ., Geneva Univ., 
and Yale; temp. collaborator with LN Secre. 33; Sec.- 
Gen. of World Lea. of Norsemen; First Sec., Royal Nor. 
Min. of For. Affairs, London and Oslo 43-45; Assoc. 
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Chief of Legal Sect., 
Registrar, ICJ 46— . 


Hamid Ali, Begum Shareefah (India); b. 83; worked 
in Sind Prov. for Women’s Welfare (ed., social and 
med.) 08-25; helped organize Muslim Women’s Ed. 
Conf. in Poona, and started hospitals for women and 
classes in midwifery 25-32; organized All-India Wo- 
men’s Conf. 26, Mem. 26— ; app. Chm. of its Standing 
Cttee. 28, Organizing Sec. and Treas. 29-32, Pres. 40-41; 
Rep. to Round Table Conf., London 33; Chm. of Indian 
del. to World Conf. of Women, Istanbul 35; Rep. UN 
Comm. on Status of Women 47— . 


Harmon, Lieut.-Gen. Hubert Reilly (U.S.A.); b. 92, 
Chester, Penn.; ed. at U.S. Mil. Acad., B. S. 15; Second 
Lieut. in Army Air Corps 15; grad. from Air Service 
Eng. School 25, from Air Corps Tactical School 33, 
from Command and Gen. Staff School 35, and from 
War Coll. 38; Asst. Mil. Attaché for Air in London 
27-29; Tactical Officer at West Point 29-32; Command- 
ing Officer, 19th Bombardment Group 36-37; Mem. of 
War Dept. Gen. Staff 38-40; Commanding Officer, Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School 40-41; Commanding 
Gen., Gulf Coast Air Forces Training Center 41-42, of 
6th Air Force 42-43, of 13th Air Force (S. Pac. Area) 
44; fmr. Commanding Gen., Caribbean Air Command; 
Asst. Chief of Air Staff, Personnel Hdqrs., 45; Air Rep. 
MSC 47-. 


Harriman, William Averill (U.S.A.); b. 91; ed. at 
Yale Univ., B.A. 13; Vice-Pres. of Purchases and Sup- 
plies, Union Pacific Ry. 15-17, Chm. of Bd. 32-46; 
Chm. of Bd., Merchant Shipbuilding Corp. 17-25; 
W. A. Harriman & Co. 20-31, Partner, Brown Brothers, 
Harriman & Co. 31—46, limited partner since 46; Chm. 
of Exec. Cttee., Illinois Central Ry. 31-42; Admn. Div. 
II, N.R.A. 34; Admn. Officer N.R.A. 34-35; Mem. of 
Business Advertising Council for Dept. of Com. since 33, 
Chm. 37-40; Chief of Materials Branch, Production Div., 
Office of Production Management 41; Spec. Rep. of Pres. 
of U.S.A. in Gr. Brit. with rank of Min. 41, to U.S.S.R. 
(Chm. of Mission) with rank of Amb. 41; app. Rep. in 
London of Combined Shipping Adjustment Bd. 42; Amb. 
to Russia 43-46, to Gr. Brit. 46; Sec. of Com. 46—48; 
U.S. Spec. Rep. in Europe, ECA 48— ; Rep. to ECE 48-. 


Harrod, R. F. (U.K.); Economist in Stat. Office of 
Prime Min. during 2nd World War; writer on int. econ., 
the trade cycle, and econ. stability; present Joint Ed. of 
Econ, Journal; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Employment 
and Econ. Stability 47— . 


Hassan, Major Ibne (Pak.); b. 10, United Provinces, 
India; ed. at Univ. of Lucknow in India; Commissioned 
from Royal Mil. Coll. 30; served in Indian Army to 
36; selected for Indian Polit. Service; served in N.W. 
Frontier Province and Ext. Affairs Dept., Govt. of India 
to 45; Chargé d’Affaires, Indian Embassy in China 
46-47, Pak. Embassy in Burma 48; present Sec., N.W. 
Frontier Province Govt.; Alt. Rep. 1st sesn. ECAFE, 
Shanghai 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. ECAFE, Baguio 47. 


Hauck, Henri (France); b. Neuilly-sur-Seine; ed. at 
Lycée Lakanal in Paris and Univ. Coll. of Wales; Asst. 
Dir. of Pedagogical Museum in Paris 29-39; Prof. at 
Br. Inst. of Univ. of Paris 36-39; app. Labor Attaché 
to Embassy in London 40; Dir. of Labor, French Natl. 
Cttee. in London 40-43; Dir., Commissariat of Social 
Affairs in Algiers 43-44; Dir. in Min. of Labor 44— ; 
Mem. of Bd. of Dirs. of ILO and Pres. of its Industrial 
Cttee. of Inland Transport; Rep. Int. Labor Confs. in 


UN Prep. Comm. 45, Chief 45; 
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N.Y. 41, in Paris 45, in Montreal 46; Rep. UNCIO 45," 
Asmb. for liquidation of LN in Geneva 46, Ist sesn.. 
GA 46; Pres. of UN Nuclear Social Comm. 46; Reoy 
UN Social Comm. 47— , Rapp. Ist sesn. 47. 


Hauser, Philip Morris (U.S.A.); b. 09, Chicago; ed. | 
at Univ. of Chicago; Ph.D. 38; Instructor of Sociology’ 
at Univ. of Chicago 32-37; Chief of Labor Inventory” 
Sect., FERA and WPA 35-37; Asst. to Dir., Study of | 
Sacial Aspects of Depression, Social Science Research’ 
Council 37; Asst. Chief Stat., Natl. Unemployment” 
Census 37-38; Asst. Chief Stat. for Pop., Bu. of Census” 
38-42, Asst. Dir. 42— (on leave of absence 48, to Univ. 
of Chicago); Asst. to Sec. of Dept. of Com.; Mem. of 
Social Sci. Research Council; Rep. UN Pop. Comm. 46-. 


Hawtrey, Ralph George (U.K.); b. 79; ed. at Eton 
and Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and Harvard Univ.; en- 
tered Civil Service 03 and after few months in the 
Admiralty was transferred to Treas.; served in Treas. 
until retirement in 45, having been Dir. of Fin. Inquiries 
since 19; Vice-Pres., Royal Stat. Soc. 29-31 and 35-37; 
elected Pres., Royal Econ. Soc. 46; Rep. UN Fiscal 
Comm. 47- . 


Helmore, James Reginald Carroll (U.K.); b. 06; 
ed. at St. Paul’s School and New Coll.; entered Bd. of 
Trade 29, Private Sec. to Pres. 34-37, Under-Sec. 46; 
Joint Second Sec., Bd. of Trade 46-47, Second Sec. 
47— ; present Rep. UN Interim Co-ordinating Cttee. for 
Int. Commodity Agts. 


Henriquez-Urefia, Max (Dom. Rep.); b. 85, Santo 
Domingo; ed. at Univ. of Havana; LL.D. 12, Dr. of 
Philos. and Letters 15; fmr. journalist, lawyer, and prof.; 
Sec. to Pres. of Rep. 16; Supt. of Pub. Ed. 31; Sec. of 
State 31-33; Perm. Rep. to LN 35-40; Rep. on LN 
Council 38-41; Min. to Argentina, U.K., Portugal, Mex. 
and Cuba, and Amb. to Brazil and Argentina respy., 
34-45; Chm., Dom. Rep. del. to 1st spec. sesn. GA 47; 
Perm. Rep. to UN 46-. 


Herremans, Raymond (Belg.); b. 98; ed. in com- 
mercial eng., commercial and consular sci.; app. Con- 
sular Attaché in Cen. Admn. 29, in Batavia 29, in 
Shanghai 31, in Tokyo 32, in Riga 33, in Rio de Janeiro 
36; in charge of Consulate Gen. in Batavia 30, Hankow 
31; attached to Cen. Admn. 33-36, 38-47; Acting 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Riga 33, Vice-Consul 33; fmr. Mem. 
of Spec. Dipl. Mission to Pres. of Chinese Rep.; Acting 
Chargé d’Affaires at Rio de Janeiro 37-38; Min. 47; 
Rep. UN Cttee. of Good Offices in Indonesia 47- . 


Hesselberg, Hans Theodor (Nor.); b. 85, Lierne; 
ed. at Univ. of Oslo; D.Ph. 13; Asst. to Prof. V. Bjerknes 
08-15; Dir. of Nor. Meteorological Inst. in Oslo 15— ; 
Mem. of Int. Meteorological Cttee. 19— , Sec. 23-29, 
Mem. of Exec. Council 31— , Pres. 35-46, Vice-Pres. 
46—. 


Hewitt, Adm. Henry Kent (U.S.A.); b. 87, Hacken- 
sack, N.J.; ed. at U.S. Naval Acad., B.S. 07; Naval War 
Coll. 28-29; commissioned Adm. 45; Instr., U.S. Naval 
Acad. 13-16 and 19-21; Naval War Coll. Staff 29-31; 
Head, Dept. of Math., U.S. Naval Acad. 33-36; served 
afloat in various capacities; Comdr. of cruisers in At- 
lantic Fleet 41, of Amphibious Force of Atlantic Fleet 
42, of U.S. Eighth Fleet (U.S. Naval Forces in N.W. 
Africa) 43, of U.S. Twelfth Fleet (U.S. Naval Forces 
in Europe) 45-46; Naval Rep. MSC 47-. 


Heykal Pasha, Mohamed Hussein (Egypt); b. 88, 
Kafr Ghannam; ed. Univ. of Cairo and Paris; LL.D. 
(Paris); fmr. practising lawyer and Prof. of Pub. Law, 
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Univ. of Egypt; fmr. Chief Ed. of daily newspaper 
Assyassa and several times Min. of Ed.; Pres. of Liberal 
Const. Party; Pres. of Sen.; Chm., Egyptian del. to 2nd 
patt of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 

Heywot, Zaudie Gabre (Eth.); b. 12, Holota, Eth.; 
ed. at Menelik II School, Addis Ababa; Comptroller, 
Addis Ababa Customs 30-31; Asst. Officer, Asba-Tafari 
31-34; Asst. Headmaster, Jigjigga Ras Makonnen School 
34-35; Headmaster of Eth. Refugee School in Manjaseh, 
Br. Somaliland 36-40; took part in Liberation Campaign 
40-41; Sec.-Gen., Governorate, Addis Ababa 41-42; 
Sec.-Gen. and Dir.-Gen. of Harar Prov. 42-43; Gov. of 
Chercher Prov. 44; Sec.-Gen. of Prime Min’s. Office 
44-45; First Sec. of Eth. Legation in London 45—46; 
Chargé d’Affaires in Stockholm 46-47; Dir.-Gen., Min. 
of For. Affairs 47— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Hill, Martin (U.K.); b. 05, Cork, Ireland; ed. at 
Oriel Coll., Oxf., London School of Econ. and Univ. 
of Vienna (Rockefeller Fellowship 32-33); entered 
LN Secre. 27, Econ. and Fin. Sect. 27-34, Polit. Sect. 
34-39, Econ., Fin. and Transit Dept. 39-45; Sec. to 
“Bruce Cttee.” 39; Sec. to Econ. and Fin. Cttees. 42—45; 
Asst. to Sec.-Gen. 45-46; Spec. Adviser to Exec. Sec., 
UNCIO 45; Chief, Admn. and Budgetary Sect., PC of 
UN 45; Spec. Adviser to Sec.-Gen. of UN 46-48; 
Deputy Exec. Asst. to Sec.-Gen. and Dir. of Co-ordina- 
tion for Specialized Agencies and Econ. and Social 
Matters, UN Secre. 48- . 


Hirschfeld, H. M. (Neth.); b. 99, Bremen; ed. at 
Rotterdam School of Econ.; Ec. D.; Employee of Rotter- 
damsche Bank, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 20-25; Chief 
of Econ. Div. of Javansche Bank, Batavia 25-31; Dir.- 
Gen. of Trade and Industry, Min. of Econ. Affairs, The 
Hague 31-40; Mem. of LN Econ. Cttee. 33-39; Sec.- 
Gen., Min. of Trade, Industry and Shipping, The Hague 
40-47; Govt. Comr., Min. of For. Affairs 47— ; Rep. 
2nd sesn. ECE 47; Chm. of Neth. del. to Council of 
Econ. Union (Benelux) 48. 

Hkio, Sao Hkum (Burma); b. 12, Mongmit; ed. at 
Govt. High School in Maymyo, Framlingham Coll. and 
Magdalen Coll., Cambridge; Sawbwa 37-— ; elected to 
Const. Asmb. 47; Counselor for Frontier Areas 47-48; 
Min. for Shan State and Head of Shan State Govt. 
48— ; Chm. of Burma del. to 3rd sesn. ECAFE, Ootaca- 
mund 48. 

Ho, Franklin L. (China); Prof. of Fin. and Stat. at 
Nankai Univ.; Dir. of Inst. of Econ., Nankai Univ. 30; 
Mem. of Cttee. of China Inst. of Pac. Relations, on Cen. 
Bd. 43; Admn. Vice-Min. of Econ. Affairs; Adviser of 
Kin Cheng Banking Corp.; Rep., Ist and 2nd sesns. of 
UN Pop. Comm. N.Y. 47, Second Vice-Chm. of 3rd 
sesn., N.Y. 48. 


-~Ho Ying-chin, Gen. of the Army (China); b. 90, 
Hsing-I, Kweichow; ed. at Kweichow Mil. Primary 
School, Wuchang Mil. Acad., and Japanese Imp. Mil. 
Acad.; Chief Instructor, Whangpoa Mil. Acad. 24; 
C-in-C, Eastern Route Northern Expedition 25-27; Min. 
of War 30-44; C. of S. 38-44; C-in-C, Chinese Army 
in China Theatre 44-46; Army Rep. MSC 46— . 


Hodgson, Lt.-Col. William Roy (Australia); O.B.E.; 
b. 92, Kingston, Victoria; ed. at School of Mines in 
Ballarat, Royal Mil. Coll. in Duntroon and Melbourne 
Univ.; attached to Gen. Staff Army Hdgrs., Melbourne 
21-34; Sec. of Dept. of Ext. Affairs 35-45; High Comr. 
in Ottawa 44; app. Min. to France 45, later, Amb.; Rep. 
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Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, SC 46, AEC 47, 
CCA 47, lst spec. sesn. GA 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
UN Comm. on Human Rights 47; UNSCOB 47- . 

Holguin de Lavalle, Carlos (Peru); b. 92, Lima; fmr. 
Attaché, Second Sec. and Chargé d’Affaires of Legation 
in Colom.; Sec. of Peruvian del. to Tacna-Arica Arbitra- 
tion between 25 and 33; fmr. First Sec. at Legation in 
London; fmr. Dipl. Counselor for Leticia Conf. in Rio 
de Janeiro; fmr. Counselor and Chargé d’Affaires in 
London; Chargé d’Affaires in China and Japan 36-37; 
Min. to Venez. 38-40; fmr. Min. and, later, Amb. to 
Bol., Min. to Spain and to Portugal, and Amb. to Chile 
respy.; Perm. Rep. to UN 46-. 


Hoo, Victor Chi-Tsai (China); b. 94, Wash., D.C.; 
ed. in Paris; Dr. of Law and Polit. Sci; Asst. Sec. to 
Chinese del. to Paris Peace Conf. 18-19; Mem. of Perm. 
Chinese del. to LN 19-21; Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin 
22-24; subsequently served in various capacities in 
Chinese For. Office; Chargé d’Affaires in Swit. 32, Min. 
33-42, at same time Dir. of Perm. Office of Chinese del. 
to LN in Geneva; Vice-Min. of For. Affairs 42-45; Mem. 
of Chinese del. to Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks 
Confs. 44, UNCIO 45; Alt. Rep. to Exec. Cttee. of PC, 
PC 45, Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46; UN 
Asst. Sec.-Gen. in charge of Dept. of Trusteeship and 
Inf. from Non-Self-Governing Territories 46-— . 


Hood, John D. L. (Australia); b. 04, Adelaide; ed. 
at Univ. of Tasmania and Oxf. Univ.; Mem. of editorial 
staff, London Times 29-36; Asst. Ext. Affairs Officer in 
London 36-39; subsequently head of Polit. Sect. of Dept. 
of Ext. Affairs in Canberra; Acting Sec. of Dept. of Ext. 
Affairs 44-45; app. Chargé d’Affaires at The Hague 45; 
app. Polit. Officer of Australian Mil. Mission in Berlin 
45; Mem. of Australian del. to Council of For. Min., 
London 45, Special Cttee. of ECOSOC on Refugees 46, 
and Paris Conf. 46; Rep. on Comm. of Inquiry in the 
Balkans and UNSCOP 47; Rep. Ist spec. sesn. GA 47, 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Min. in charge of Australian 
Mission to UN 47-. 


Houdek, Vladimir (Czech.); b. 12, Ruzomberok; ed. 
at Law Fac. in Bratislava; mem. of legal dept. of cotton 
firm in Manchester 37-38; participated in underground 
movement 39-45; Chief of For. Dept. of Slovak Natl. 
Council and liaison for Br. and Amer. Mil. Missions 
during Slovak natl. uprising 44; Pres. Benes’ Polit. Sec. 
on Slovak matters 44-45; app. Mem. of Embassy at 
Wash. 47; Perm. Rep. to UN 48- . 


Howe, Clarence Decatur (Can.); b. 86, Waltham, 
Mass.; ed. at Mass. Inst. of Tech.; Mem. of Staff of Mass. 
Inst. of Tech. 07-08; Prof. of Civil Eng., Dalhousie 
Univ. 08-13; Chief Eng., Bd. of Grain Comrs. for Can., 
Fort William 13-16; formed firm of C. D. Howe & Co., 
Consulting Engineers, Port Arthur, Ont. 16; app. Min. 
of Rys. and Canals and Min. of Marine 35; app. Min. 
of Trans. 36; app. Min. of Munitions and Supply 40; 
app. Can. Rep. to Combined Production and Resources 
Bd. (U.K., U.S.A., and Can.) 42; app. Min. of Recon. 
44; app. Min. of Recon. and Supply 46; app. Min. of 
Trade and Com. 48; present Rep. HAC. 


Hozar, Faik (Tur.); b. 98, Istanbul; ed. at Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris; entered dipl. service 26; 
Sec. to Tur. del. to Int. Econ. Conf., Geneva 27; Second 
Sec., Legation in Berne 28-30, Embassy in Paris 30-33; 
returned to Min. of For. Affairs 33-35; First Sec., Le- 
gation in Bucharest 35, in Sofia 35-38; app. Dir. of 3rd 
Sect. of 1st Polit. Dept., Ankara 38; Mem. of Tur. del. 
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to Econ. Conf. of Balkan Entente, Bucharest 39; Asst. 
Dir.-Gen. of 2nd Polit. Dept. 39, Dir.-Gen. 39-44; app. 
Min., 2nd class 44; app. Dir.-Gen. of Anatole Agency 
44; app. Min. to Czech. 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. ECE 47. 

Hsia, C. L. (China); b. 96, Ningpo, Chekiang; ed. 
at Glasgow Univ. and Edinburgh Univ.; Ph.D. (Edin- 
burgh) 22; Prof. of Int. Law at South-Eastern Univ. 
24-26; Prof. of Polit. Sci. at Chiaotung Univ. in Shang- 
hai 24-26; Prof. at Soochow Univ. 29-30 and 34-45; 
Tech. Expert of Chinese del. to World Disarmament 
Conf. 32, to LN Asmb. 32;-Mem. of Legis. Yuan 35-43; 
Mem. of Spec. Mission to Moscow 38; Chief Rep. of 
Chinese Min. of Inf. in U.S.A. 40-46; Mem. of Chinese 
del. to UNCIO 45; Adviser to Chinese Rep. on Far 
Eastern Comm. 45-46; Chm., War Crimes Cttee. of Far 
Eastern Comm. 45-46; Alt. Rep. to SC 46— ; Alt. Rep. 
to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN Advisory Cttee. on 
Admn. and Budgetary Questions; Vice-Chm., UN Comm. 
on Narcotic Drugs; Rep. HAC. 

Hsiao, Ching-yuen (China); b. 00, Kweichow; ed. 
at Cal. Inst. of Tech., and Harvard Univ.; D.Sc. (Har- 
vard) 30; Sr. Eng. and later Chief, Div. of Planning; 
Bu. of Pub. Works, Municipality of Greater Shanghai; 
Dir., Kiangsi Provincial Highway Bu.; Dir., South- 
Western Highway Eng. Bu.; Dir.-Gen., Natl. Highway 
Admn.; Counselor, Min. of Communications; Rep. UN 
Trans. and Communications Comm. 47- . 


Hsu Mo (China); b. 93, Soochow; ed. at Peiyang 
Univ., Tientsin and George Wash. Univ.; LL.D.; Prof. 
of Int. Law and Int. Relations at Nankai Univ. in 
Tientsin, Dean of Coll. of Arts 22-25; served in Min. 
of For. Affairs, successively as Counselor, Dir. of Euro- 
pean-Amer. Dept. and Dir. of Asiatic Dept. 28-31; 
Vice-Min. of For. Affairs 31-41, concurrently Dean of 
School of Dipiomacy of Cen. Polit. Inst.; Min. (with 
Ambassadorial rank) to Australia 41-44; Amb. to Tur. 
45-46; Mem. of Chinese del. to UN Cttee. of Jurists, 
Wash. 45; Adviser to Chinese del. to UNCIO 45; Judge 
of IC] 46—. 

Huddle, Jerome Klahr (U.S.A.); b. 91, Bettsville, 
Ohio; ed. at Heidelberg Coll. (Ohio), and George Wash. 
Univ.; fmr. journalist and teacher; entered For. Service 
in 15; attached to Amer. Comm. to Negotiate Peace at 
Paris 18-19; served with Amer. Comm. to Ger. 20; 
Chief of Passport Control Div., State Dept. 25-27; In- 
spector for For. Service 35-37; Dir., For. Service 
Training School 37-41; fmrly in Consular positions in 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, Hamburg and Cologne; Counselor 
of Legation, Berne 41-45; App. Amb. to Burma 47; 
Rep. UNCIP 48-. 


Hunt, Brig. Frank Leslie (N.Z.); b. 90, Leeston; ed. 
in Dunedin; served in Ist and 2nd World Wars; ap- 
pointments held overseas include Asst. Adjutant and 
Q.M. Gen. with 2nd N.Z. Expeditionary Force, Brigade 
Comdr.; appointments held in N.Z. include Dir. of Mil. 
Training, Adjutant Gen. and Q.M. Gen.; seconded from 
Army to Ext. Affairs Dept. 48; Observer to 1st and 2nd 
sesns. of S. Pac. Comm. 48; Observer to 2nd sesn. of 
ECAFE, Baguio 47, Rep: 3rd sesn., Ootacamund 48. 


’ Hussain, Mrs. Salma Tasadduque (Pak.); b. 08, Vil- 
lage Ghakhar, Dist. Gujranwal; ed. at Univ. of Punjab; 
Mem. of All-India Muslim Lea. Council 40-47; Sec. of 
Provincial Muslim Lea. (Women’s Cttee.) in Punjab 
40-48; Mem. of Women’s All-India Muslim Lea. Work- 
ing Cttee. 41-47; Pres. of Women’s Ed. Cttee. of An- 
juman-i-Himayat-i-Islam in Lahore 44-47; Mem. of 
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Punjab Provincial Muslim Lea. Working Cttee. 44-47 
Salar (Chief) of Women’s Natl. Guard 46-47; Men 
of Punjab Legis. Asmb. 46-47; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.¥ 
47. 

Hutson, Thomas (U.K.); b. 96; ed. at Univ. of Gla: 
gow; joined Home Office after service in 1st Worl 
War; fmr. Asst. Sec. of the Royal Comm. on Licensing 
promoted to Principal 32; promoted to Asst. Sec. 3§ 
promoted to Asst. Under-Sec. of State 41; seconded fe 
special duties in connection with devel. of social insu: 
ance 43-45; at request of Control Comm. for Ger. an 
Austria, seconded to take charge of Internal Affairs Dix 
in Austria 46-47; Rep. 3rd sesn. UN Comm. on Nai 
cotic Drugs, N.Y. 48. 


Huxley, Julian S. (U.K.); b. 87, London; ed. < 
Eton, Oxf., and at Marine Biological Station, Naple: 
fmr. Lecturer on Zoology at Balliol Coll., Oxf., at Ric 
Inst. in Houston, Texas 12-16; active mil. service 16-15 
Fellow of New Coll. and Sr. Demonstrator in Dept. « 
Zoology, Oxf. 19-24; Prof. of Zoology, King’s Coll 
London 24-34; fmr. Chm. of P.E.P. (Polit. and Ecor 
Planning) Group on Research in Agric. Sci.; one ¢ 
founders of Soc. for Experimental Biology; Pres., Nat 
Union of Sci. Workers 26-29; Sec., Zoological Soc. ¢ 
London and Dir., London Zoo 35-42; Mem. of Moscoy 
Conf. of World Scientists 45; app. Dir.-Gen. c 
UNESCO 46. 


I 


Ibrahim, Sayed Hassan Ibn Ali (Yemen); b. 11 
Sana’a; ed. at Theological High School of Sana’a; fmi 
Gov. of Dhamar dist.; fmr. Rep. to Arab Lea.; Rep. 2n 
extraordinary sesn. of Arab Lea. Council in Blou-da: 
(Syria) 46; Rep. Jordan Round-Table Conf.; Mem. c 
Yemen mission invited to Wash. by Pres. Truman 47 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Chm. Yemen del. to 2n 
spec. sesn. GA 48. 


Idenburg, P. J. (Neth.); b. 01, Hillegersberg; ec 
at Univs. of Amsterdam and Leyden; Chief of Div. 
Cultural Stats. of Cen. Bu. of Stats.; Dir. of Neth. Cer 
Stat. Office; Dir.-Gen. of Ed.; Dir.-Gen. of Stats. i 
the Neth.; Mem. of Int. Stat. Inst.; Rep., Gen. Conf. o 
UNESCO; Rep. UN Stat. Comm. 47-. 


Ilsley, James Lorimer (Can.); P.C.; b. 94, Somerse 
N. S.; ed. at Acadia Univ., and Dalhousie Univ. Lay 
School; LL.D.; admitted to Bar 16; practiced law unti 
35; M.P. 26-30 and 35-48; K.C. 28; app. Min. of Natl 
Revenue 35; Rep. LN 37; Min. of Fin. 40-46; Min. o 
Jus. 46-48; Chm., Can. del. to UNRRA 46; Gov. of In 
Bank and Int. Fund 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Imru, Ras Haile Selassie (Eth.); b. 92, Prov. o 
Harrar; ed. at Menelik School in Eth.; Vice-Gov. o 
Prov. of Harrar 14-22; subsequently spent three years a 
Goy.-Gen. of Prov. of Wallo; Gov.-Gen. of Godjan 
Prov. 33-35; Prisoner-of-war for six years; Min. t 
U.S.A. 46— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Inan, Sefik (Tur.); b. 12, Simav; ed. at School o 
Polit. Sci. in Istanbul, Stat. Inst. of Univ. of Paris an 
Paris Law Fac.; fmr. Dir. of Price Stat. Sect. in Dept 
of Stats.; Prof. of Budgetary Questions and Pub. Credi 
at School of Polit. Sci. in Ankara 41— ; Counselor i: 
Dept. of Stats.; Rep. UN Stat. Comm. ; 

Ispahani, M.A.H. (Pak.); b. 02, Madras; ed. a 
Madras, Cambridge Univ., and Inner Temple in London 
called to the Bar 24; entered export-import business it 
Calcutta 25; Mem. of Calcutta City Corp. 33-36 an 
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40-47; Mem. of Bengal Legis. Asmb. 37-47; fmr. Mem. 
of Indian Const. Asmb. and of Pak. Asmb.; Mem. of 
All India Muslim Lea. Cen. Cabinet 42-; app. Personal 
Rep. of Mr. Jinnah and Official Rep. of Muslim Lea. to 
U.S.A. 46; Chm. of Govt. of India Trade del. to Middle 
East 47; Amb. to U.S.A. 47— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48, IC 48. 


J 
Jacklin, Seymour (U. of S. Afr.); b. 82, Cape of 
Good Hope; privately educated; in Transvaal Civil Serv- 
ice 02; Treasury Official, U. of S. Afr.; fmr. Under 
Sec.-Gen. and Treasurer of LN; Mem. of Bd. of Liqui- 
dation of LN; present Rep. UN Cttee. on Contributions. 


Jackson, Comdr. R.G.A. (Australia); b. 11, Mel- 
bourne; entered Royal Australian Navy 29; app. to 
staff of Flag Officer in charge of Malta 37; loaned to 
Br. Army and app. Chief Staff Officer to Gov. and 
Comdr. in Chief 40, in addition acted as Sec. of Malta 
Defence Cttee.; app. to personal staff of Br. Min. of 
State in Cairo 42; app. Dir.-Gen. of Middle E. Supply 
Centre 42; Sr. Deputy Dir-Gen. of UNRRA 45-47; 
UN Asst. Sec.-Gen. for the Exec. Office of the Sec.-Gen. 
and for Gen. Co-ordination of UN 48. 


Jackson, Lieut.-Col. Samuel Henry (Australia); 
M.C.; b. 92, Queensland; Fellow of Inst. of Chartered 
Accountants in Australia; app. Deputy Dir. of Security 
for Victoria 43, for N.S.W. 43; Asst. Dir., Common- 
wealth Investigation Service 46-47; app. Counselor to 
Australian Mission in Japan 47; Rep. UN Temp. Comm. 
on Korea 47-. 

Jahn, Gunnar (Nor.); Prof. of Stat. at Univ. of Oslo 
13— ; Mem. of Oslo Acad. of Sci. 27— ; Rep., LN Econ. 
Cttee. 28-30; fmr. Rep., LN Stat. Experts Cttee.; fmr. 
Dir., Nor. Cen. Stat. Bu.; Prof. of Polit. Econ. at Oslo 
Commercial Coll.; fmr. Chm., Cttee. of Int. Stats. Inst. 
on revision of its statutes; Dir., Bank of Nor.; Rep. UN 
Nuclear Stat. Comm. 46, UN Stat. Comm. 47-. 

Jamali, Mohammed Fadhil (Iraq); b. 03, Kadhi- 
main; ed. at Amer. Univ. of Beirut and Columbia Univ.; 
Ph.D. 32; fmr. teacher at Teachers Coll. in Baghdad; 
Dir.-Gen. and Inspector-Gen. of Ed. and Pub. Instruc- 
tion 32—43; app. Dir.-Gen. of For. Affairs 45; app. Min. 
of For. Affairs 46; Rep. UNCIO 45; Chm. of Iraqi del. 
to Ist. spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Vice-Chm., Iraqi del. 
to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Jardim, Germano G. (Brazil); b. 02, Brazil; ed. in 
London, Rio de Janeiro, and at Univ. of the Fed. Dist.; 
Sec., Yellow Fever Service in State of Ceara 23-27; 
Mem. of Tech. Staff of Yellow Fever Work in Pub. 
Health Dept. 30-31; Tech. Asst. in Gen. Bu. of Inf., 
Stat. and Publ. 32—37; Chief of Sect. of Cultural Stat., 
Service of Ed. and Health Stat. 38-40; Teacher of Ed. 
Stat. 44-45; Rep., Cttee. of the Census of the Americas 
in 50; Rep. UN Nuclear Stat. Comm. 46; Rep. UN 
Pop. Comm. 47- . 


Jawdat Al-Ayubi, Ali (Iraq); b. 86, Mosul, Iraq; ed. 
at Istanbul Mil. Coll.; one of Comdrs. with Emir Faisal 
of Arab revolt; Min. of Interior 23-24, of Fin. 30-33; 
app. Chief of Royal Household and Private Sec. to King 
33; Prime Min. and Acting Min. of Interior 34-35; 
Pres. of Chamber of Deputies 35; Min. to U.K. 35-37, 
to France 37-39; Min. of For. Affairs 39-41; Min. to 
U.S.A. 42— ; fmr. Dir. of Iraq Petroleum Ltd., Br. Oil 
Devel. Ltd. and Iraq Cement Co.; Rep. UNCIO 45, 1st 
sesn. GA 46, TC 47—, Ist spec. sesn. GA 47. 
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Jayanama, Direck (Siam); b. 04, Pitsanuloke City; 
app. Interpreter in Translation Dept., Min. of Jus. 25; 
barrister-at-law (Siam) 28; app. Private Sec. to Min. 
for For. Affairs 33; app. Asst. Sec.-Gen. to Council of 
Mins. 35, Sec.-Gen. 36; app. Min. without portfolio 38; 
Min. of State acting for Min. for For. Affairs 39; Deputy 
Min. for For. Affairs 39; Min. for For. Affairs 41, 43 
and 46; Amb. to Japan 42—43; Min. of Jus. 45; Min. of 
Fin. 45-46; Deputy Prime Min. 46; Lecturer, Univ. of 
Moral and Polit. Sciences, Bangkok; Amb. to U.K; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Jessup, Philip C. (U.S.A.); b. 97, N.Y.; ed. at Ham- 
ilton Coll., Yale Law School, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D. 
27; app. Lecturer in Int. Law at Columbia Univ. 25, 
Prof. 35; Asst. to Elihu Root at Conf. of Jurists at Perm. 
Court of Int. Jus. 29; Lecturer, Acad. of Int. Law, The 
Hague 30; Legal Adviser, Amer. Amb. to Cuba 30; 
Div. Chief in Dept. of State’s Office of For. Relief 43; 
Asst. Dir. of U.S. Naval School of Mil. Govt. 42-44; 
Chief, Div. of Personnel and Training, UNRRA 43; 
Asst. Sec.-Gen. to UNRRA Conf. 43, and to Int. Mon. 
and Fin. Conf. at Bretton Woods 44; Rep. UN Cttee. 
for Progressive Devel. of Int. Law and its Cod. 47; Rep. 
2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; Alt Rep. to SC. 48—- ; 
Alt Rep. to IC 48. 


Johnson, Herschel V. (U.S.A.); b. 94, Atlanta, Ga.: 
ed. at Univ. of N. Carolina, (B.A. 16) and Harvard 
Law School; Capt. of Infantry during 1st World War; 
Third Sec. of Legation at Berne 21; Sec., Sofia 22-23; 
Dept. of State 24-26; Sec. of Legation at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras 27-28; First Sec. of Embassy, Mex. City 
29-30; Chief of Div. of Mex. Affairs, Dept. of State 
30-34; First Sec. of Embassy, London 34-39, Counselor 
39-41, Min. 41; Min. to Sweden 41-46; alt Rep. SC 
46-48, Acting Rep. 46-47; Deputy Chief of U.S. Mis- 
sion to UN 47-48; Rep. Ist spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; app. Amb. to Brazil 48. 

Johnson, Sir Nelson K. (U.K.); b. 92, Canterbury; 
ed. at Imperial Coll. in London and London Univ.; 
D.Sc. (London Univ.) 38; served in R.A.F. 15-18; 
Mem. of Meteorological Office 19-28; Mem. of Chemical 
Defence Research Dept., War Office 28-38; Dir. of 
Meteorological Office 38— ; Mem. of Conf. of Dirs., Int. 
Meteorological Cttee. and Exec. Council 38-46; Pres. of 
IMO and its Int. Meteorological Cttee. and Exec. Council 
46-. 

Jonasson, Hermann (Ice.); b. 96, Skagafjord; ed. at 
Univ. of Ice.; Leader of Progressive Party; Deputy Judge, 
Reykjavik 24-28; app. Chief of Police 28; M.P. 34 ; 
Prime Min. and Min. of Jus. 34-42; Chm. of Agric. 
Bank of Ice. 43— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Jouhaux, Léon (France); b. 79, Paris; Sec.-Gen., 
C.G.T. 09- ; Mem. of Gov. Body of ILO 20— ; Rep. 
of France to LN; Pres., C.G.T. (Force Ouvriére); Vice- 
Pres., Gov. Body of ILO; Pres. of Econ. Council of 
France; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


K 
Kaminsky, Leonid Ivanovitch (Bye. S.S.R.); b. 07, 
Moghiley; ed. at Bye. State Univ.; fmr. Lecturer on 
Hist.; fmr. Adviser on Social and Cultural Questions to 
Bye. Govt.; carried out mil. assignments during 2nd 
World War; Mem. of Dipl. Service 44— ; Rep. UNCIO 
45, FAO Conf. in Quebec 45, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 46; fmr. Rep. UNRRA Council; Rep. 1st spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, ECOSOC 47— , 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 

47; Perm. Rep. to UN 47-. 
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Karaosmanoglu, Y.K. (Tur.); b. 90, Cairo, Egypt; 
ed. at Fac. of Law of Istanbul; publ.; Deputy from 
Manisa 23-35; Min. successively in Tirana, Prague, The 
Hague and Berne 35— ; fmr. Rep. to Balkan Confs. in 
Athens, Bucharest, Belgrade and Istanbul; Rep. last 
sesn. of LN 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. ECE 47. 


Katz-Suchy, Juliusz (Pol.); b. 12, Pol.; ed. at Univs. 
of Cracow and Warsaw; fmr. editorial writer and con- 
tributor to several mags.; factory worker in England dur- 
ing 2nd World War; Deputy Chief of London Bu. of 
Pol. Press Agency 44-45; Press Attaché in London 45; 
fmr. Counselor in Min. of For. Affairs Polit. Dept., later 
Acting Chief of Br. Div.; app. Sec.-Gen., perm. Pol. del. 
to UN 46, later Alt. Rep., and Acting Rep. to SC; app. 
Perm. Rep. to UN 48. 


Kayoum, Abdul (Afghan.); b. 09, Kabul; ed. at 
Esticlal Coll. in Kabul; Sec. in Div. of Protocol, then 
First Sec. in Polit. Sect., later Asst. Dir. of Div. of Int. 
Affairs in Min. of For. Affairs, 30-36; Sec., Afghan. del. 
to LN 36-38; First Sec. of Embassy in Moscow 40-44; 
app. Chief of Third Polit. Sect. in Min. of For. Affairs 
44; later First Sec. of Legation in Wash.; present First 
Sec., Embassy in Ankara; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Kellway, Cedric Vernon (Australia); b. 92, Victoria; 
ed. at Christian Brothers Coll.; entered Australian Pub. 
Service 08; Officer in Australian Imperial Forces in 1st 
World War; Mem. of Australian dels. to Ottawa Conf. 
39, 42 (on Empire Air Training Scheme); Fin. Mem., 
Australian Air Bd. 39-41; Deputy Dir.-Gen. of Aus- 
tralian War Supplies Procurement in the U.S.A. 42-45; 
Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 45— ; present Rep. HAC. 


Kenyon, Miss Dorothy (U.S.A.); ed. at Smith Coll. 
and N.Y. Univ. Law School; D. J. (N.Y. Univ. Law 
School) 17; admitted to N.Y. Bar 17; gen. law practice 
19-39 and 40— ; Judge of Municipal Ct. of N.Y.C. 
39-40; Mem. of Cttee. of Jurists app. by LN to study 
legal status of women throughout the world 38-43; 
Mem. of Amer. Branch of Int. Law Assn.; Mem. of Natl. 
Bd. of Dirs. of Amer. Civil Liberties Union; Mem. of 
Can.-Amer. Cttee. on Int. Relations; Vice-Pres., Int. 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship; 
Rep. UN Comm. on Status of Women 46- . 


Kerno, Ivan (Czech.); b. 91, Myjava; ed. at Univs. of 
Budapest and Paris; LL.D. 13; entered Czech. dipl. service 
18; Adviser to Czech. del. at Paris Peace Conf. 19-20; 
app. Counselor at Czech. Legation in Paris 20; Mem. of 
Polit. Sect. of LN Secre. 28-29; Mem. of Cabinet of Sec.- 
Gen. of LN 30-33; Min. to Neth. 34-38; served on 
several occasions as Czech. Rep. at Perm. Ct. of Int. Jus. 
at The Hague, and as Counsel before that Ct. and other 
int. tribunals; Chief of Polit. Dept. of For. Min. at time 
of German occupation, escaped to France in 39 and 
worked with resistance movement; Mem. of Czech. del. 
to UNCIO 45; Rep. to Exec. Cttee. of PC, PC 45; Vice- 
Chm. of a GA Advisory Group and Rapp. for Cttee. on 
Trusteeship Questions 46; app. UN Asst. Sec.-Gen. for 
Legal Affairs 46. 


Khalidy, Awni (Iraq); b. 10, Baghdad; ed. at Amer. 
Univ. of Beirut; app. Sec. of Iraqi perm. del. to LN 36; 
Rep. to Int. Labour Conf. 36; Sec. of Iraqi Embassies in 
London and Paris respy. 37-45; Alt. Rep. PC 45, 2nd 
part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
2nd spec. sesn. GA 48; Rep. 3rd sesn. TC 48. 

Khan, Sir Mohammed Zafrulla (Pak.); K.C.S.1.; 
b. 93, Sialkot; ed. at Govt. Coll. in Lahore and Kings 
Coll. in Univ. of London; LL.D.; called to Bar at Lin- 
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coln’s Inn 14; practised at Lahore High Ct. until 35; 
Mem. of Punjab Legis. Council 26-35; Mem. of Roun¢ 
Table Confs. on Indian Reforms in London 30, 31 an 
32; Pres. of All India Muslim Lea. 31-32; Mem. off 
Indian del, to Joint Cttee. of Houses of Parl. on Indian 
Reforms 33; Mem. of Gov.-Gen.’s Exec. Council in 
charge of portfolios of Com., Law, and War Supplies 
respy. 35-41; Chm., Indian del. to LN Asmb. 39; Judge 
of Fed. Ct. 41-47; Agent-Gen. for India in China 42; 
fmr. Const. Adviser to Nawab of Bhopal; Min. of For. 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations of Pak. 47— ; 
Chm., Pak. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48, SC (India-Pak. Question) 48. 


Khouri, Victor (Leb.); b. 04, Mex. City; ed. at Univ. 
of Paris, Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales; LL.D. (Paris) ; 
began dipl. career as First Counselor of Legation in 
London; fmr. Chargé d’Affaires of Legation in London, 
present Min.; Alt. Rep. Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 
46; fmr. Rep. Cttee. on Refugees, London; Rep. 2nd 
part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Kirby, Richard Clarence (Australia); b. 04, Charters 
Towers, Queensland; ed. at King’s School in Parramata 
and Univ. of Sydney; solicitor until 33; Mem. of Sydney 
Bar 33-44; app. Dist. Ct. Judge, N.S.W. 44; fmr. Royal 
Comr. for Commonwealth and States in N.S.W. and 
Tasmania; Australian War Crimes Comr. 45; Australian 
Govt. Rep. and War Crimes Comr. 46; Judge of Com- 
monwealth Ct. of Conciliation and Arbitration and Chm. 
of Stevedoring Industry Comm.; Rep. UN Cttee. of 
Good Offices in Indonesia 47-48. 


Kirk, Adm. Alan Goodrich’ (U.S.A.); b. 88, Phila.; 
ed. at U.S. Naval Acad., B.S. 09; Exec. Officer of Presi- 
dential yacht Mayflower, Aide to White House after 1st 
World War; fmr. teacher at Naval War Coll.; Dir. of 
Naval Intelligence 31; Asst. Dir. of Ship Movements in 
Office of Naval Operations 33-36, later Operations 
Officer of U.S. Fleet; Naval Attaché at Embassy in 
London 39-40; C. of S. and Aide to Comdr. of U.S. Naval 
Forces in Europe and Naval Attaché at Embassy in 
London 42-43; Comdr. of Amphibious Force of U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet 43; participated in amphibious landings 
on Sicily 43; directed amphibious landings in France 44; 
app. Comdr. of U.S. Naval Forces in France 44; Amb. 
to Belg. and Min. to Lux. 46— ; Rep. UNSCOB 47-. 


Kiselevy, Kuzma Venedictovich (Bye. S.S.R.); b. 03, 
Mogivlevy Oblast; ed. in med. at Voronezh State Univ.; 
practised med. for many years; Deputy of Sup. Soviet of 
U.S.S.R. and of Bye. S.S.R.; People’s Commissar for For. 
Affairs of Bye. S.S.R.; Chm., Bye. S.S.R. del. to UNCIO 
45; Rep. PC 45; Chm., Bye. S.S.R. del. to 1st sesn. GA 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Kiper, Cemal (Tur.); b. 06, Istanbul; ed. at Fac. of 
Med. at Istanbul and Harvard; practised med. in Dists. 
of Kalecik and Beypazeri 32-38; app. Asst. Chief of 
School of Hygiene at Ankara 39; assoc. with Peter Bent 
Hospital in Boston 41-45; app. Prof. of Industrial and 
Social Hygiene at School of Hygiene at Ankara 45; app. 
Chief of Narcotics Dept. and of Int. Relations of Min. of 
Hygiene and Social Welfare 45; Rep. UN Comm. on 
Narcotic Drugs 46—. 


Klaestad, Helge (Nor.); b. 85; ed. at Oslo Univ.; 
J.D.; Legal Adviser to Reparation Comm., Austrian Sect., 
Vienna 20-21; Pres. of Anglo-Ger. Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal, London 25-31; Sole Arbitrator between Ger. 
and Br. Empire (Treaty of Versailles) in London 26-29, 
between Austria and Br. Empire (Treaty of Saint-Ger- 
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main) in London 27-31, between Br. Empire and 
Hungary (Treaty of Trianon) in London 29-31; Mem. 
po PCA 29-— ; Mem. of Perm. Comm. of Conciliation 
and Arbitration between Nor. and Pol. 30— ; Joint Comr. 
_of Perm. Comm. of Conciliation between U.S.A. and 


Italy 31— ; Mem. of Perm. Comm. of Conciliation. 


| between Ger. and Lux. 31— ; Judge of Sup. Ct. of Nor. 
31—; Assoc. of Inst. of Int. Law; Judge of IC] 46-. 


_ Klekovkin, Michael (Ukr. S.S.R.); b. 08; ed. at 
Architectural Univ.; Author Architect at Main Architect 
Bd. in Kiev; worked 6 months in U.S.A. on UNRRA 
scholarship; Rep. UN Comm. on Human Rights 47— . 
Kock, Mrs. Karin (Sweden); b. 91, Stockholm; ed. 
at Univ. of Stockholm, Ph.D. 29; Lecturer at Stockholm 
Univ. 33, Acting Prof. 38-46, Expert to Min. of 
Com. 45; Chief of Sect., Min. of Com. 46; Min. with- 
out Portfolio 47; Min. of Supply 48— ; Rep. ECE 47-. 


Koo, V. K. Wellington (China); b. 88, Shanghai; 
ed. at St. John’s in Shanghai and Columbia Univ.; Ph.D. 
(Columbia); Min. of For. Affairs 22, 24 and 31; Prime 
Min. 27; Mem. of World Ct. 27 and 33; Rep. to LN 
Asmb. and Council 32-39; Amb. to France 36-41, to 

“U.K. 41-46, to U.S.A. 46— ; Chm., Chinese del. to 
second phase of Dumbarton Oaks Conf. 44; Rep. UNCIO 
45, Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, PC 45, Ist sesn. GA 46, SC 
46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Korbel, Josef (Czech.); b. 09, Czech.; ed. at Charles 
Univ.; app. Mem. of For. Office 34; Press Attaché at 
Legation in Belgrade 37-38; Head of Broadcasting Dept. 
of Govt. in Exile in London 39-45; fmr. Private Sec. to 
Pres. Masaryk; Chef de Cabinet to Min. of For. Affairs 
45; Amb. in Belgrade 45-48; Chm., Econ. Comm. for 
Balkans and Finland during Paris Peace Conf.; Rep. 
UNCIP 48. 

Kosanovic, Sava N. (Yugos.); b. 94, Plaski; ed. at 
Uniy. of Budapest; journalist; elected Sec.-Gen. of Ind. 
Dem. Party 26; M.P. 27; Min. of Supplies 41; later Min. 
of Interior; app. Min. of Inf. 45; Amb. to U.S.A. and 
Mex.; Mem. of Presidium of Natl. Asmb.; Rep., Conf. 
of For. Mins. in London 45, Paris 46; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 
46; Chm., Yugos. del. to 1st spec. sesn. GA 47; Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Krasovec, Stane (Yugos.); b. 05, Slovenia; ed. at: 


Classical Coll. in Ljubljana and Univ. of Zagreb; 
participated in resistance movement during 2nd World 
War; fmr. Officer in charge of Press of Liberation Front 
of Slovenia; fmr. Asst. to Min. for Econ. Recon.; fmr. 
Sec. to Econ. Council of Fed. Govt.; Dir. of Govt. Stat.; 
Rep. UNCIO 45, UNRRA; Alt. Rep. 2nd and 3rd sesns. 
of ECOSOC 46; Alt. Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46; Chm., 3rd sesn. UN Comm. on Narcotic Drugs 48. 


Kraus, Frantisek (Czech.); b. 04, Trest (Moravia) ; 
ed. at Charles Univ., Prague; LL.D.; fmr. barrister-at-law; 
Mem. of Min. of Social Welfare 45— ; Rep., Council of 
UNRRA in London 45, Int. Labour Conf. in Paris 45, 1st 
part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, UN Nuclear Social 
Comm. in N.Y. 46; Chm., 1st and 2nd sesns. UN Social 
Comm. 47. 

Kruysse, A. (Neth.); b. 07, The Hague; ed. in phar. 
and analytical chem., bromotology and toxicology at 
Uniy. of Leyden; Dr. of Sci. and Apothecary 36; Sci. 
Asst. of Analytical Chem. at Univ. of Leyden 37-40; 
app. Health Officer in Div. of Pharmacy, Food, Narcotic 
Drugs and Environmental Sanitation in Pub. Health 
Service 40; Asst. Dir. of Pub. Health Service 40; Asst. 
Dir. of Pub. Health 45— ; Mem. of several Comms. on 
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Pub. Health; Rapp., 3rd sesn. UN Comm. on Narcotic 
Drugs 48. 


Krylov, Sergei Borisovitch (U.S.S.R.); b. 88, Lenin- 
grad; ed. at Univ. of Leningrad; LL.D.; lectured on 
Compar. Const. Law and Int. Law for about 30 years; 
Dean of Inst. in Leningrad 30-39; Legal Adviser to 
Commissariat of For. Affairs 42-46; Prof. of Int. Law 
at Higher Dipl. School and at Inst. of Int. Relations, 
Moscow 42-46; Rep. Dumbarton Oaks Conf. 44, UNCIO 
45; Counselor at sesns. of Cttee. of Jurists in Wash. 45, 
to Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, and to Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, 
London 46; Judge of ICJ 46-. 


Kuczborski, Stanislaw (Pol.); b. 07; graduate of 
Electrical Dept. of Polytechnical Inst. of Warsaw; present 
Dir. of the Pol. Rys.; Rep. UN Transport and Com- 
munications Comm. 47—. 


Kyrou, Alexis (Greece); b. 01, Athens; ed. in law at 
Univs. of Athens and Paris; entered dipl. service 23; Sec. 
of Greek del. to LN 26-27; Vice-Consul in Constanti- 
nople 28-29; Consul in Cyprus 30-31; Sec. to Legation 
in Berlin 32-36; in Belgrade 37-39; Chief of Sect., Min. 
of For. Affairs 39-41 (re-assumed duties after libera- 
tion); Sec.-Gen. of Greek del. to Paris Peace Conf.; Rep. 
2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; fmr. Liaison Rep. to 
SC Comm. of Inquiry on Greek Frontier Incidents; Perm. 
Rep. to UN 47-. 


L 


Labib, Mahmoud (Egypt); Dr. in Pharmacy; expert 
and appraiser of medicinal and chemical products in 
Egyptian Customs Dept.; Dir. of Pharmacy Sect., Min. 
of Pub. Health 44— ; Rep. UN Comm. on Narcotic 
Drugs 47. 


Labouisse, Henry Richardson, Jr. (U.S.A.); b. 04, 
New Orleans; ed. at Princeton and Harvard Univs.; LL.B. 
(Harvard) 29; admitted to N.Y. Bar 30; practised with 
firm of Taylor, Blanc, Capron and Marsh and successor 
firm in N.Y. 29-40; with State Dept. 41— ; Chief of 
Div. of Defence Materials 43, of Eastern Hemisphere 
Div. 44; Adviser for Econ. Affairs at Embassy in Paris 
44-45, Min. 45; Spec. Asst. to Asst. Sec. for Econ. 
Affairs, Wash. 45-46; Spec. Asst. and Econ. Adviser to 
Dir. of Office of European Affairs 46-48; Rep. to ECE 48. 


Lall, Shamaldharee (India); b. 94; ed. at St. Xaviet’s 
Coll. in Calcutta and Exeter Coll., Oxf.; fmr. Under-Sec. 
of Fin., Bihar Govt.; fmr. Under-Sec. and then Deputy- 
Sec. of Labour Dept., Govt. of India; Joint Sec., Royal 
Comm. of Labour 30; fmr. Sec. of Ed. and Devel., Bihar 
Govt.; Deputy High Comr. for India in London 38-44; 
Sec., Min. of Labour, Govt. of India; app. Rep. to ILO 
Governing Body 38, Chm., Governing Body 48. 


Lambert, Norman Platt (Can.); b. 85, Mt. Forest, 
Ont.; ed. at Univ. of Toronto; journalist 09-18; Sec., 
Can. Council of Agric. 18-22; in grain and flour business 
22-32; Sec., Natl. Liberal Fed. 32, Pres. 35; Sen. 38— ; 
Chm., Sen. Standing Cttee. on Ext. Affairs; Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Lange, Halvard M. (Nor.); b. 02, Oslo; ed. at Univ. 
of Oslo, Geneva and London; fmr. Lecturer in Econ. 
Hist.; Sec. of Workers’ Ed. Assn. and Warden of Cen. 
Labor Coll. in Oslo; spent 314 years in Gestapo prison 
and Ger. concentration camp during 2nd World War; 
Min. of For. Affairs 46— ; Chm., Nor. del. to Paris Peace 
Conf. 46; Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 
Chm., Nor. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 
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Lange, Oscar (Pol.); b. 04, Tomaszow Mazowiecki; 
ed. at Univs. of Poznan, Cracow, Harvard, and Minne- 
sota; LL.D. 28; app. Lecturer in Econ. and Stat. at Univ. 
of Cracow 31; Lecturer at Univ. of Mich. 36 and, later, 
at Pol. Free Univ. of Warsaw, Univs. of Cal. and Stan- 
ford; Prof. of Econ. at Univ. of Chicago 38-45; Visiting 
Prof. at Columbia Univ. 42-43; Amb. to U.S.A. 45-47; 
Rep. to UN 46-48; Vice-Chm., UN Sub-Comm. on 
Employment and Econ. Stability 47—. 


Langhelle, Nils (Nor.); b. 07, Bergen; ed. at Univ. 
of Oslo; fmr. teacher; Chm., Bergen Div. of Labor Party 
35; arrested by Gestapo 41, re-arrested 43, imprisoned 
114 years in Sachsenhausen concentration camp neat 
Oranienburg, Ger.; app. Min. of Communications 45; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Lannung, Hermod (Den.); b. 95, Vestervang; ed. at 
Univ. of Copenhagen; Mem. of Copenhagen City Council 
since 33, and Chm. of its Radical Group since 35; Mem. 
of Upper House of Parl. since 39; barrister-at-law; Rep. 
1st sesn. of GA in London and N.Y. 46; Rapp. of UN 
Spec. Cttee. to Examine Inf. Transmitted under Article 
73 e of Charter 48. 


Laugier, Henri (France); b. 88, Mane, Basses- 
Alpes; ed. at Univs. of Grenoble and Paris; M.D. and 
D. Sc. (Univ. of Paris); became Prof. of Physiology of 
Work at Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers, 
Prof. of Gen. Physiology in Fac. of Sci., and Co-Dir. of 
Natl. Inst. of Vocational Guidance 37; Organizer of 
Palais de la Découverte; fmr. Exchange Prof. at Univs. 
of Sao Paolo, Lima and Mex.; Dir. of Natural Sci. Re- 
search Centre in Paris 37—40; dismissed from all his posts 
by Vichy Govt. 40; Prof. of Physiology at Univ. of Mon- 
treal 40-43; Prof. at New School for Social Research in 
N.Y. 40-43; app. Rector of Univ. of Algiers 43; app. 
Dir.-Gen. of Cultural Relations in Min. of For. Affairs 
in Paris after liberation of France 44; app. UN Asst. 
Sec.-Gen. in charge of Social Affairs 46. 


Laurentie, Henri (France); b. 01, Indre-at-Loire; ed. 
at Ecole des Langues Orientales in Paris; Colonial Admn. 
for 25 years, serving in French Cameroons, French 
Guinea and Chad; Sec.-Gen., French Equatorial Afr. 
40-43; Dir. of Polit. Affairs (Colonial Office) 43-47; 
Alt. Rep. TC 47— ; Chm. of TC Visiting Mission to 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 48. 


Laves, Walter H. C. (U.S.A.); b. 02, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Chm. of Dept. of Polit. Sci. at Hamilton Coll. in 
Clinton, N.Y. 26-36; Assoc. Prof. of Polit. Sci. and 
Chm. of Social Sci. at Univ. of Chicago 38-46; during 
2nd World War, held many advisory and exec. posts 
with Govt., including office of Co-ordinator of Inter- 
Amer. Affairs 41-42, and Office of Civilian Defense 
42-43; Consultant on Int. Affairs, Exec. Office of Pres., 
Bu. of Budget 43-47, serving in that capacity as Adviser 
to U.S. del. to UNCIO 45, to 1st part of Ist sesn. GA, 
London 46, to ECOSOC 46, to ILO Conf. in Montreal 
46, and to 1st Gen. Conf. of UNESCO in Paris; present 
Deputy Dir.-Gen. of UNESCO. 


Lawrence, Harry Gordon (U. of S. Afr.); K.C.; b. 
01, Cape Town; ed. at Univ. of S. Afr.; admitted to 
Cape Sup. Ct. Bar 26; barrister 26-38; M.P. 29- ; app. 
Min. of Labor 38; app. Min. of Interior and Pub. Health, 
also responsible for co-ordination of internal security 
and inf. 39; app. Min. of Welfare and Demobilization 
43; Min. of Jus., Soc. Welfare and Demobilization 
45-48; Rep. Br. Commonwealth Conf. in Canberra 47; 
Chm., S. Afr. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 
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Lazarte, Jorge Alfredo (Peru); b. 13, Arequipa; ed: 
at Universidad del Gran Padre San Agustin de Arequipa, 
Natl. School of Medicine in Santiago de Chile, Schoo! 
of Medicine of San Fernando in Lima and Univ. o} 
Minnesota; M.D. (Lima) 40; Fellow of Mayo Founda- 
tion for Medical Education and Research, Rochester, 
Minnesota 41-44; First Asst., Neuro-Psychiatry Sect. 
Mayo Clinic 45-46; Medical Asst., Rochester State Hosp., 
Rochester, Minnesota 46-47, Asst. to Supt. of Hosp. 
47— ; Instructor in Psychiatry at Mayo Foundation and! 
at Univ. of Minnesota 48— ; Rep. UN Comm. on 
Narcotic Drugs 48. 


Lebeau, Roland (Belg.); b. 04, Hodimont, Prov. of 
Liége; ed. at Univ. of Brussels and Univ. of Amsterdam; 
LL.D. (Univ. of Brussels); associated with Natl. Bank 
of Belg. 27-30; app. Mem. of Official Relations Sect. of 
Int. Labour Office (Geneva and Montreal) 30; served 
with ILO in various capacities including those of Sec. 
of Governing Body and of several of its various Comms. 
as well as of‘Int. Labour Conf., and several times Pres. 
of Staff Union of ILO 30-45; Counselor of Legation and 
Asst. Chief of the Services of Confs. of Peace and Int. 
Org. in Min. of For. Affairs 45— ; Sec.-Gen., Belg. del. 
to UNCIO 45, PC and GA, London 46; Rep. HAC; 
Chm., UN Staff Benefit Cttee.; Chm., UN Appeals Bd. 


Ledon, Mrs. Amalia de Castillo (Mex.); b. Ciudad 
Victoria, Tamaulipas; ed. at Natl. Univ. of Mex.; active 
worker in the social, cultural and polit. fields of Mex.; 
founder-mem. of several orgs. such as the Ed. and 
Popular Recreation Office of the Fed. Dist. in 29, the 
Soc. for the Protection of Children, and the Mex. 
Theatre Org.; Asst.-Gen of Gen. Bd. of Civic Action 
32; Pres. of Int. Club of Women 33; Pres. of Women’s 
Mex. Atheneum 34— ; Rep. to Inter-Amer. Comm. of 
Women 39, Vice-Pres. 45— ; Women’s Rep. in Advisory 
Council of Mex. City and Mem. of Intellectual Co- 
operation Office 40; Rep. Inter-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of 
War and Peace in Mex. City 45; Rep. 2nd part of Ist 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 
UN Comm. on the Status of Women 47— , Vice-Chm., 
2nd sesn. 48. 


Lefaucheux, Mrs. Marie Héléne (France); Mem. of 
French resistance movement in 2nd World War; Rep. 
to Const. Asmb. as Mem. of Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire; Vice-Pres. of Mun. Council of Paris; Alt. Rep. 
Ist sesn. GA, 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN 
Nuclear Sub-Comm. on Status of Women 46; Rep. 1st 
sesn. of UN Comm. on Status of Women 47, Chm. 48. 


Le Gallais, Hugues (Lux.); b. 96, Dommeldange; ed. 
at Univ. of Liége (Belg.) and in Ziirich; Rep. of Lux. 
Steel Corp. in Paris, London, Tokyo and Bombay 19-37, 
Chief of Rail Export Div. 37-38; Chargé d’Affaires in 
U.S.A. 40, Min. 40— ; Rep. UNCIO 45, 2nd part of Ist 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Ist spec. sesn. GA 47; Vice-Chm., 
Lux. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Chm., Lux. del. to 
2nd spec. sesn. GA 48. 


Leitao da Cunha, Vasco T. (Brazil); b. 03, Rio de 
Janeiro; ed. at Univ. of Rio de Janeiro; joined Min. of 
For. Relations 27; Asst. to Sec.-Gen. of Min. of For. 
Relations 39-41; Acting Min. of Jus. and Internal 
Affairs 41-42; Chargé d’Affaires in Rome 44-45; 
Consul-Gen, at Geneva; Rep. 1st part of Ist sesn. GA, 
London 46; Rep. UNSCOB 47- . 


Leiva, Joaquin (El Sal.); b. 89, San Sal.; ed. at Univ. 
of El Sal. and Univ. of Liverpool; fmr. Consul in Liver- 
pool and in Bordeaux; fmr. Under-Sec. and later Acting 


Min. of Ext. Relations and Jus.; fmr. Gen. Inspector of 
El Sal. consulates in U.S.A.; fmr. Min. on Spec. Mission to 
Costa Rica; fmr. Pres. of Natl. Bd. of Tourism, and of 
Boy Scout Cttee.; Rep. 1st Conf. of Cen. Amer. States in 
Guatemala 34; Rep. Inter.-Amer. Conf. for Maintenance 
of Peace, Buenos Aires 36; Rep. 8th Int. Conf. of Amer. 
States, Lima 38; Chief of Protocol; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, 
NY. Ail. 


- Le Mouél, Joseph Jean (France); b. 89, Cléguerec 
(Morbihan); ed. at French Natl. High School of Posts, 
‘Telegs. and Tels.; fmr. Admn. of Posts, Telegs. and Tels.; 
‘Dir.-Gen. of French Postal Admn. 46— ; Pres., 12th 
Gong. of UPU 47; Pres., Exec. and Liaison Cttee. of 
UPU 48-. 


Leontic, Ljubo (Yugos.); b. 87, Dalmatia; ed. at 
Univ. of Karl-Ferdinand in Prague 07—11; LL.D.; Chief 
Ed., Yugoslavia in Prague 14, Yugoslavia in Antofogasta, 
Chile 15, Jugoslavenska Drzava in Valparaiso 16, Jadran 

‘in Buenos Aires 17, Yugoslavenska Zastava in Chicago 

17, and, later Rad in Dubrovnik; Under-Sec. of State, 
Min. of Inf., Under-Sec. of State for For. Affairs respy. 
43-45; Amb. to U.K. 45— ; Rep. PC 45, Paris Peace 
‘Conf., For. Mins. Council in London and N.Y.; Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Li, C. M. (China); b. 06; ed. at Univ. of Cal.; Ph.D.; 
Deputy-Dir. of CNRRA 45-48; Alt. Rep. to 3rd Council 
sesn. of UNRRA; Rep. to 5th and 6th Council sesns. of 
UNRRA; Adviser, Cen. Bank of China; Exec. Mem., Bd. 
of Trustees for Rehabilitation Affairs; Rep. 3rd sesn. 
ECAFE, Ootacamund 48. 


Lie, Trygve Halvdan (Nor.); b. 96, Oslo; ed. in law 
at Oslo Univ.; became a Mem. of Trade Union Youth 
Org. 11; Asst. to Sec. of Nor. Labor Party 19-22; Legal 
Adviser to Trade Union Fed. 22—35; Natl. Exec. Sec. of 
Labor Party 26; Min. of Jus. 35-39; elected M.P. 36, 
re-elected 45; Min. of Trade, Industry, Shipping and 
Fishing 39-40; escaped to England with Nor. Govt. 40; 
Acting For. Min. (in England) 40; For. Min. 40-45 
(resigned); evolved provisional measures that saved 
Nor. fleet for Allies; app. Acting For. Min. of interim 
coalition govt. 45, For. Min. 45; Chm., Nor. del. to 
UNCIO 45, Chm., Cttee. III; Chm., Nor. del to 1st part 
of 1st sesn. GA, London 46; elected Sec.-Gen. of UN 46. 


Lieu, D. K. (China); b. 91, Hwai-an, Kiangsu Prov.; 
ed. at Univ. of Michigan; Sec. at Wash. Disarmament 
Conf. 21-22; founded Chinese Econ. Soc. 23 and 
Chinese Stat. Soc. 29; Rep. Int. Inst. of Stats. Conf. 29 
and 31; Rep. Int. Pop. Conf., Rome 31; fmr. Dir.-Gen. 
of Stats. for Natl. Govt. and fmr. Dean of School of 
Com., Natl. Chungking Univ.; fmr. Exec. Mem., For. 
Trade Comm.; Rep. UN Nuclear Stat. Comm. and Econ. 
Adviser to Chinese del. to PC, London 45; Rep. Int. 
Wheat Council, Wash. 47; present Commercial Coun- 
selor of Embassy in Wash.; Rep. 1st and 2nd sesns. UN 
Stat. Comm.; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Econ. Devel. 47-. 


Lin Mousheng (China); b. 04; ed. at Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Ph.D. 37; Ed., Contemporary China, Chinese News 
Service 41-46; Chief of Research Sect., Dept. of Pub. 
Inf., UN Secre. 46-47; Tech. Counselor, Chinese del. to 
UN 47- ; Mem. of TC Visiting Mission to Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi 48. 


Lisicky, Karel (Czech.); b. 93, Holesov (Moravia) ; 
ed. in Alsace-Lorraine, Univs. of Prague and Strasbourg; 
Lieut. in Czech. armed forces of liberation in Russia and 
France 17-18; Second, later First, Sec. in Legation in 
Paris 19-26; app. First Sec. and Counselor of Legation 
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in Warsaw 26; Sec.-Gen. of Czech. del. to Lausanne 
Conf. on Ger. Reparations 32; Mem. of LN Secte. in 
Polit. Dept. 34-37; Counselor of Legation in London 
37-38, Chargé d’Affaires 38-41; held rank of Min. in 
Min. of For. Affairs since 41; Rep. Exec. Cttee. of PC 
45, Ist sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, Paris 
Peace Conf. 46, Council of Deputy For. Mins. for the 
Peace Treaties with Ger. and Austria, UNSCOP 47; 
Rapp. for Peace Treaty with Roumania at Paris Peace 
Conf.; Chm., Palestine Comm. 47. 


Liu Chieh (China); b. 06, Kwangtung Prov.;. ed. at 
Oxf. Univ. and Columbia Univ.; Sr. Sec., Min. of For. 
Affairs 31; Expert, Chinese del. to LN 32-39; First Sec. 
and Counselor, Embassy in London 33-40; Counselor, 
Embassy in Wash. 40-43, Min. 43-45; Vice-Min. for 
For. Affairs 45-47; Rep. UNCIO 45, 1st sesn. GA 46, 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Amb. to Can. 47— ; Rep. TC 
47—, Pres. 48. 


Lokanathan, Palamadai S. (India); b. 94; ed. at St. 
Joseph’s Coll., Univ. of Madras, and London School of 
Econ.; Ph.D.; fmr. Prof. of Econ. at Univ. of Madras; 
fmr. Mem. of Sen. and Academic Council of Madras 
Univ.; fmr. Mem. of Bd. of Studies in Econ. at Univs. 
of Madras, Travancore, Annamalai and Andhra; Mem. 
of Labor Advisory Bd. of Govt. of Madras 25-29; fmr. 
Mem. of Consultative Cttee. of Economists to Indian 
Govt.; Rep. World Business Conf. at Rye, N.Y., 44, 
Pacific Relations Conf. at Hot Springs, Va. 45, UN Conf. 
on Trade and Employment 47; Ed., Eastern Economist of 
New Delhi; app. Exec. Sec., ECAFE 47. 


Lomakin, J. M. (U.S.S.R.); b. 04, Tambov Dist.; 
graduated as an eng.-econ. from Moscow Tech. Inst.; 
fmr. Lecturer on Industrial Planning and Org.; fmr. 
writer of articles on econ. for magazines and newspapers; 
studied courses for Tass For. Corrs. 37; app. Ed. for Tass 
in N.Y. 39; app. Vice-Consul in N.Y. 41; transferred tg 
San Francisco as Consul-Gen. of U.S.S.R. on West Coast 
42; recalled to Moscow and app. Deputy Chief of Press 
Dept. of Min. of For. Affairs 44; app. Adviser to U.S.S.R. 
del. to UN 46; app. Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 46; recalled 
to Moscow 48; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. 
and of the Press 47-48. 


Lépez, Alfonso (Colom.); b. 86, Honda; ed. in U.K. 
and U.S.A.; founder and Vice-Pres., Amer. Mercantile 
Bank of Colom., becoming its Pres. in 18; elected Deputy 
15; app. Min. to U.K. 31; Pres. of Colom. 34-38 and 
42-45 (resigned); founder of E/ Liberal and fmr. Ed. 
and part owner of E/ Diario Nacional; Rep. Econ. Conf. 
in London 33; Chm. of Colom. del. to Pan. Amer. Conf. 
in Montevideo 33, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 
1st spec. sesn. GA 47; Perm. Rep. to UN 47-48. 


Lopez, Salvador P. (Phil.); b. 11, Currimao, Ilocos 
Norte; ed. at Univ. of Phil.; Instructor in Eng. at Phil. 
Women’s Univ. of Manila, and Univ. of Phil. 33-41; 
Columnist, Phil. Herald 33-41; Ed., Herald Mid-Week 
Magazine, Manila 37-39, Monday Mail, Manila 38-41; 
Assoc. Ed. and Ed. Writer, Phil. Herald 38-41; News 
Commentator, Station KZRM, Manila 38-40; Rep. 2nd 
Cong. of Amer. Writers, N.Y. 39; Capt., Acting Exec. 
Officer, Press Relations Sect., Gen. MacArthur’s Hdars. 
on Corregidor 42; after liberation resumed duties with 
Pub. Relations Office, Gen. MacArthur's Hdats., Manila 
45; Chief, Historical Sect., G-3, Phil. Army Hdqrs. 45; 
Chief, Div. of Cultural Relations, Dept. of For. Affairs, 
Manila 46; Adviser on Polit. Affairs, Phil. Mission to 
UN 46— ; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. and 
of Press 47—. 
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Loutfi, Omar (Egypt); b. 07, Cairo; ed. at Jesuits’ 
Coll. in Cairo and at the Egyptian Univ. in Cairo; Pub. 
Prosecutor in Mixed Cts. 38-44; Judge in Mixed Cts. 
44-46; Asst. Legal Counselor to Mins. of For. Affairs 
and Jus., in the Council of State; Rep. UN Comm. on 
Human Rights 47— . 


Loyo, Gilberto (Mex.); b. 01, Orizaba, Veracruz; ed. 
in Mex. and Rome; LL.D., Mex. 25; Chief, Office of 
Econ. Stats., Gen. Bu. of Stats. 33; Dir. of Social Wel- 
fare, Dept. of Labor 36; Pro® of Demographic Policy, 
Univ. of Mex. 36-45; Dir., Natl. Census Office, Gen. Bu. 
of Stat. 37-42; Chief, Div. of Econ. Research, Dept. of 
Fin. and Pub. Credit 43-45; Dir.-Gen. of Credit, Dept. 
of Fin. and Pub. Credit 45-46; Rep. Inter-Amer. Stat. 
Inst. 46; present Dir.-Gen. of Stats. in Dept. of Natl. 
Econ., and Dir. of the Natl. School of Econ. at the Univ. 
of Mex.; Rep. UN Stat. Comm.; Chm., Mex. del. to 1st 
sesn. ECLA, Santiago 48. 


Lubin, Isador (U.S.A.); b. 96, Worcester, Mass.; ed. 
in econ. at Clark Coll. in Worcester, and Robert Brook- 
ings Inst.; Ph.D. (Brookings) 26; Instr. in Econ. at 
Univ. of Missouri 17-18; Asst. Prof., Univ. of Mich. 
20-22; Mem. of Teaching Fac. in Brookings Inst. 23-26; 
Assoc. Prof. in Econ., Univ. of Missouri 24; Adviser to 
Ed. and Labor Cttee. of Sen. 28-29; Chm. of Bd., Natl. 
Child Research Center 30-35; Advisory Comr. to Fed. 
Co-ordinator of Rys. 33-36; Vice-Chm., Cen. Stat. Bd. 
33-38; Mem. of Pres. Econ. Security Cttee. 34-35; Rep. 
to meetings of Governing Bd. of ILO in Geneva 35, 36, 
37; U.S. Comr. of Labor Stat. 33-46; Mem. of Industrial 
Resources Cttee. 37-43, of Temp. Natl. Econ. Cttee. 
38-41; Deputy Dir., Labor Div., Office Production Man- 
agement 40-41; Spec. Stat. Asst. to Pres. 41-45; Min. 
and Assoc. Rep. to Allied Reparations Comm. in Moscow 
45; Rep. Comm. on Devastated Areas 46; Rep. UN Econ. 
and Employment Comm. 46— , Rapp. 47-48. 


Lucero, Brig.-Gen. Franklin (Argentina); b. 97, San 
Luis Prov.; ed. at Mil. Acad., Argentine Army (15-18) 
and at Command and Staff Coll. (28-33); 2nd Lieut., 
13th Regt. (Infantry) 18-21; Lieut., Gunnery School 
21-23; Capt., Secre. of Pres. of Argentina 31; Maj., 
Comdr. of Infantry Battalion, “Sargento Cabral” School 
36; Lieut.-Col., Mountain Center (Mendoza) 40; Comdr., 
4th Infantry Regt. 41; Mil. Attaché, Chile 43; Col. 43; 
Chief Sec.,,War Dept. 44; Argentine Army Rep. to Inter- 
Amer. Defense Bd. 47; present Mil. Attaché, Embassy in 
Wash.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Lychowski, Tadeusz (Pol.); b. 00, Warsaw; ed. at 
Jagiellonic Univ. in Cracow, LL.D. 28; civil servant, Min. 
of Industry and Trade, Warsaw 27-39, Chief of Com- 
mercial Policy and Treaties Dept. 35-37, Acting Dir. of 
Div. of Trade 37-39; Dir. of Econ. Dept. in Polit. Min. 
of Industry, Trade and Shipping in London 42-45; 
Adviser to Min. of For. Trade and Shipping in Warsaw 
45-47; Dir. of Econ. Div. at Min. of For. Affairs 47— 
(Min.); Rep. 2nd and 3rd sesns. ECE 47— . 
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McCloy, John J. (U.S.A.); b. 95, Phila.; ed. at Am- 
herst Coll. and Harvard Univ.; Capt. of Field Artillery in 
France during 1st World War; became Mem. of law 
firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood in 
29, in charge of firm’s Paris office 30-31; Expert 
Consultant to Sec. of War 40, later Spec. Asst.; Asst. 
Sec. of War 41-45 (resigned); fmr. Chm. of Combined 
Civil Affairs Cttee. of Combined Chiefs of Staff; Mem. 
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of firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & McCl 
45-47; elected Pres. and Chm. of Exec. Bd. of Inti 
Bank of Recon. and Devel. 47. i 


McComb, Arthur R. (Australia); b. in Brisbane 
served with Australian Flying Corps in lst World War: 
fmr. Controller of Ground Operations and Chief Inspec- 
tor of Ground Organization for the Australian Civil) 
Air Bd.; fmr. Mem. of PICAO Council and Chm., Ais 
Navigation Ctee.; Deputy Sec.-Gen. of ICAO 47—. 


McCreery, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Loudon (U.K.); 
K.C.B., K.B.E.,- D.S.0., M.C.; b. 98; ed. at Eton} 
served in France 15-17 and 18; Staff Coll. 28-29; 
Commanded 12th Lancers (armored car regiment) 
35-38; served in France 40, Middle East 42, Tunisia 
43, Italy 44-45; Chief of Gen. Staff in Middle East 
42; Commanded 8th Army in Italy 44-45; C-in-C of 
British Forces of Occupation in Austria and Br. Rep. 
on Allied Comm. for Austria 45-46; C-in-C of Br. Army 
of the Rhine 46-48; Army Rep. to MSC 48- . 


McIntosh, Alister Donald (N.Z.); b. 06, Picton; ed. 
at Marlborough Coll., Victoria Univ. Coll., and at Univs. 
of Michigan and of N.Z.; Mem. of staff, Parl. Library 
26-33; app. to Prime Minister’s Dept. in 34; Sec. to 
War Cabinet 43-45; Sec. of Dept. of Ext. Affairs 43; 
app. Perm. Head of Prime Min.’s Dept. 46; Rep. 1st 
part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, 2nd spec. sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 48. 


McNair, Sir Arnold Duncan (U.K.); C.B.E., K.C; 
b. 85, London; ed. at Aldenham School and Gonville 
and Caius Coll., Cambridge; LL.D.; app. Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius Coll. 12, later Univ. Lecturer in 
Law; Prof. of Int. Law at The Hague Acad. of Int. 
Law 28, 33 and 37; Tagore Prof. at Univ. of Calcutta 
31; Whewell Prof. of Int. Law at Univ. of Cambridge 
35-37, Prof. of Compar. Law 45-46; called to Bar 
by Gray’s Inn, and became a Bencher of that Inn 
36; Vice-Chancellor of Uniy. of Liverpool 37-45; Mem. 
of PCA; Ed. of 4th edition of Oppenheim’s Int. Law; 
Ed. of Journal of Compar. Legis.; Jadge of ICJ 46— . 


McNamara, William Morris Jutson (Australia); b. 
93; graduate in Arts and Econ. of Univ. of Sydney; 
associated for many yeats with ed. and other aspects 
of Australian labor movement; Hon. Sec. of the Henry 
Lawson Labour Coll.; Pub. Relations Officer of business 
training firm of Hemingway and Robertson; Rep. UN 
Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities 47— . 


McNaughton, Gen. Andrew G.L. (Can.); C.H., 
C.B., CM.G., D.S.0.; b. 87, Moonsomin, Sask.; ed. 
at McGill Univ.; served overseas during 1st World 
War; later app. Dir. of Mil. Training and Staff Duties; 
subsequently Dist. Officer Commanding at Victoria, Br. 
Columbia; Deputy C. of S. 23-28, Chief 29-35; Pres. of 
Natl. Research Council 35-39; Comdr. of First Can. 
Army in 2nd World War; Min. of Natl. Defence 44—45; 
Co-Chm. of Can.-Amer. Joint Defence Bd. 45-46; Rep. 
AEC 46-; Perm. Rep. to UN 46- . 


McNeil, Hector (U.K.); b. 10. Glasgow; ed. at Univ. 
of Glasgow; fmr. journalist; M.P. 41— ; fmr. Parl. 
Private Sec. to P. Noel-Baker; Under-Sec. for For. Af- 
fairs 45-46; Min. of State 46—- ; Chm. of UN Cttee. 
on Refugees 46; Rep. ECOSOC 46- , 2nd part of Ist 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Machado, Olyntho Pinto (Brazil); b. 06, Fed. Dist. 
of Brazil; Mem. of Brazil Econ. Mission 40; Asst. Dir., 
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Export-Import Dept., Bank of Brazil; Alt. Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; present Rep. UN Advisory Cttee. 
on Admn. and Budgetary Questions. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra (India); b. 93; ed. 
at Presidency Coll. in Calcutta and King’s Coll. in 
Cambridge; Pres. of Presidency Coll. and Prof. of 
Physics 15— ; Lecturer at Calcutta Uniy., Postgrad. 
Dept. 17— , Hon. Head of Postgrad. Dept. of Stat. 
41— , Hon. Prof. of Stat. 46-; Hon. Sec. and Dir. 
of Indian Stat. Inst. in Calcutta 31— ; Hon. Ed. of 
Sankhya (journal of stat.) 33— ; Foundation Fellow 
of Natl. Inst. of Sci. of India 34— , Sec. 45; awarded 
Weldon Prize by Oxf. Univ. 42; Stat. Adviser to 
Govt. of Bengal 44— ; elected F.R.S. 45; Gen.-Sec. 
of Indian Sci. Cong. 45— ; Vice-Chm. of UN Stat. 
Comm. and UN Sub-Comm. on Stat. Sampling 47. 


Makin, Norman John Oswald (Australia); b. 89, 
Petersham, N.S.W.; Mem. of House of Rep. 19-46, 
Speaker of House of Rep. 29-31; Min. for Navy and 
Munitions 41—46, for Aircraft Production 45-46; Min., 
later Amb. to U.S.A. 46- ; Rep. Ist sesn. GA 46, SC 
46 and 47, TC 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 6th sesn. 
ECOSOC 48. 


Malik, Charles M. (Leb.); b. 06, Bitirrin, Leb.; ed. at 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut and Harvard Univ.; Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 37; associated with a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion unit in Egypt 30-32; Asst. Prof. of Philos., Harvard 
Univ. 36-37; Prof. of Philos. and Head of that Dept., 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut 37-45; Min. to U.S.A. 45— ; 
Rep. UNCIO 45, ECOSOC 46-— , 2nd part of Ist sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 1st spec. sesn. 
GA 47; Rapp., Comm. ’on Human Rights 47— ; Rapp., 
Ist sesn. of Drafting Cttee. on Int. Bill of Rights, Vice- 
Chm. and Rapp. in 2nd sesn.; Pres., 6th and 7th sesns. 
of ECOSOC 48; Chm., Leb. del. to 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 48. 


Malik, Col. Majeed (Pak.); b. 02, Lahore, Pak.; ed. 
at Punjab and Aligarh Univs.; fmr. Ed., Outlook and 
Eastern Times; fmr. Chief Ed. for Reuters in Bombay; 
Col. in 2nd World War, resigned Comm. as Col. 
in 47; fmr. Dir. of Pub. Relations, Govt. of India; 
present Dir. of Pub. Relations, Pak.; Rep. 2nd _ spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; Mem. of Pak. del. to SC on India-Pak. 
Question 48. 


Malik, Yakoy A. (U.S.S.R.); fmr. Mem. of Press 
Sect. of For. Office; app. Counselor at Embassy in 
Tokyo 39; Amb. to Japan 42-45; Deputy Min. for 
For. Affairs 46—- ; Perm. Rep. to UN 48- . 


Malyshev, I.S. (U.S.S.R.); ed. at Moscow Stat. Inst.; 
fmr. Sr. Sci. of Inst. of Econ. Research; fmr. Lecturer 
on Polit. Econ. in Moscow; directed preparation of 
various stat. handbooks on U.S.S.R.; Deputy Head of 
Cen. Stat. Dept. of U.S.S.R.; Rep. UN Pop. Comm. 
and UN Stat. Comm. 47- . 


Mance, Brig.-Gen. Sir Harry Osborne (U.K.); 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; b. 75; ed. at Bedford 
School; joined Royal Engineers 95; served in S. Afr. 
War 99-02; Ry. Eng. in S. Afr., England and Nigeria 
02-11; Dir. of Rys., Light Rys. and Roads of War 
Office 16-20; Mem. of Cen. Rhine Comm. 20-21 and 
44— ; Mem. of Comm. of Enquiry on Oder Dispute 
24; Tech. Adviser to Ottoman Bank 24-— ; presented 
Fin. Report on Austrian Rys. 24, on Belg. Rys. 26; 
Br. Dir. of Ger. Ry. Co. 25-30; Dir. of Canals in 
Min. of War Transport 41-44; Chm. of UN Temp. 
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Transport and Communications Comm. 46; Rep. UN 
Transport and Communications Comm. 47— . 


Manuilsky, Dmitri Zakharevich (Ukr. S.S.R.); b. 
83; ed. in hist. at St. Petersburg Univ. and Sorbonne; 
joined revolutionary movement in 05, exiled to Kiev 
for participating in Kronstadt uprising 06, escaped 
abroad 07; returned to Russia 17; headed a Red Cross 
Mission to France 19; Mem. of Revolutionary Cttee. of 
Ukr. 20-21; elected Mem. of Presidium of Comintern 
24; Commissar for For. Affairs and Deputy Chm. 
of Council of People’s Commissars of Ukr. 44— ; Prof. 
of Hist. and Mem. of Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R.; Chm., 
Ukr. del. to UNCIO 45; Vice-Pres., PC 45; Chm., 
Ukr. del. to Ist sesn. GA 46, and 2nd sesn. GA 47; 
Chm., Ist Cttee. of Ist sesn. GA 46; Rep. SC 48, 
AEC 48, CCA 48. 


Marshall, George Catlett (U.S.A.); b. 80, Union- 
town, Penn.; ed. at Virginia Mil. Inst., Infantry-Cavalry 
School, and Army Staff Coll.; service in Phil. 02-03 
and 13-16; Instructor at Army Staff Coll. 08-10; Army 
Expeditionary Forces 17-19; A.D.C. to Gen. Pershing 
19-24; served with 15th Infantry in China 24-27; 
Asst. Commandant of Infantry School at Ft. Benning, 
Georgia 27-32; Comdr. of 8th Infantry 32-33; Sr. 
Instructor of Illinois Natl. Guard 33-36; Commanding 
Gen. of 5th Infantry Brigade 36-38; Asst. and later 
Deputy C. of S., War Plans Div., Gen. Staff 38-39; 
Acting C. of S. of Army 39; C. of S. of U.S. Army 
39-45; Personal Rep. of Pres. in China with rank of 
Amb. 45-47; Sec. of State 47— ; Rep. Council of For. 
Mins. in Moscow 47, in London 47; Chm., U.S. del. to 
Inter-Amer. Conf. for Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security at Rio de Janeiro 47, to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 


Marshall, Herbert (Can.); b. 87, Toronto; ed. at 
Univ. of Toronto; active service in Ist World War; 
Lecturer in Econ. at Univ. of Toronto 19-21; app. 
Prices Stat. in Dominion Bu. of Stat. 21; app. Chief 
of Internal Trade Branch 28; Rep., meeting of Int. 
Inst. of Stat. in Prague 38; Sec. of Conf. of Br. 
Commonwealth Stats. 35; Asst. Dominion Stat. 42-45, 
Dominion Stat. 45— ; Chm. of UN Stat. Comm. and 
UN Cttee. on Stat. Classification 47. 


Marshall, J. Thornton (Can.); b. 00, Buckingham, 
England; with Bu. of Vital Stats. of Br. Columbia 
16-41, Inspector 29-39, Dir. 39-41; Dir. of Vital 
Stats. of Can. 41— ; Chief Admn. Officer, Dominion 
Bu. of Stats. 46-47; Asst. Dominion Stat. 47— ; Sec. 
of Vital Stat. Council for Can.; Mem. of Int. Stat. 
Inst.; Mem. of Inter-Amer. Stat. Inst.; Mem. of Stat. 
Comm. of Inter-Amer. Cttee. on Social Security; Rep. 
UN Pop. Comm. 47- . 


Martin, Paul (Can.); K.C.; b. 03, Ottawa; ed. at St. 
Michael’s Coll., Harvard, Trinity Coll. in Cambridge 
and Geneva School of Int. Studies; fmr. Pres. of 
Border Cities Branch of LN Soc. of Can.; fmr. Mem. 
of Council of LN Soc. of Can.; fmr. Vice-Pres. of 
Inst. of Int. Affairs; elected Mem. of House of Com- 
mons 35, re-elected 40; Chm. of Can. del. to World 
Youth Conf. 36; Rep. 19th LN Asmb. 38; Parl. Asst. 
to Min. of Labour 43; Sec. of State 45— ; Rep. Int. 
Labour Confs. Phila. 44, London 45; elected Chm. 
of Cttee. on Const. of ILO 45; Min. of Natl. Health 
and Welfare 46— ; Rep. Ist sesn. GA 46, ESOSOC 
47-48. 
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Martinez-Lacayo, Juan José (Nicar.); b. 11, Gra- 
nada; ed. in Granada and Los Angeles; app. Private 
Sec. to Min. to U.S.A. 29; Gov. of Granada 35-36; 
Consul-Gen. in San Francisco 36-43; Rep. 1st Inter- 
Amer. Cong. of Tourism 39; Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 43-47 
(retired); Rep. to Golden Gate Int. Exposition 39-40; 
Rep. Ist sesn. GA 46, Ist spec. sesn. GA 47, 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 


Masani, Minocheher Rustom (India); b. 05; ed. at 
Elphinstone Coll. in Bombay, London School of Econ., 
and Lincoln’s Inn at London; barrister at law; Advocate, 
Bombay High Ct. 29; fmr. Mem. of Bombay Provincial 
Cong. Cttee., and All-India Cong. Cttee.; Founder and 
fmr. Sec. of All-India Cong. Socialist Party; Mem. of 
Bombay Mun. Corp. 35— , Mayor 43-44; Chm. of 
People’s Provincial Food Council 44-45; Amb. to Brazil; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 47— . 


Masaryk, Jan (Czech.); b. 86, Prague; ed. in Prague; 
fmr. Chargé d’Affaires in Wash.; served in Min. 
of For. Affairs in Prague 20-22 and 23-25; Counselor 
to Czech. Legation in London 22-23; Min. to Gr. 
Brit. 25-38 (resigned); app. For. Min. of Czech. Govt. 
in London 40; Vice-Premier 41-45; Chm., Czech. del. 
to UNRRA Conf. in Atlantic City 43, ILO Conf. in 
Phila. 44, UNCIO 45; Rep. Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, 
PC 45; Chm., Czech. del. to 1st sesn. GA 46; Rep. 
ECOSOC 46; Chm., Czech. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; d. Mar. 10, 48. 

Matienzo, Eduardo Anze (Bol.); b. 02, Cochabam- 
ba; ed. at Univ. of Cochabamba, and Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris; app. Sec. of Legation in 
Para. 29; Sec. and Chargé d’Affaires, Buenos Aires 31 
and 32; app. Sec. of Bol. del. to 7th Int. Conf. of 
Amer. States, Montevideo 33; Officer in Bol. Army, 
Gran Chaco War 33-35; app. Dir. of Polit. Branch 
of Min. of For. Relations 35, Under-Sec. 37; Gen. 
Adviser to Chancellory 38; app. Min. of For. Relations 
41, Amb. to Peru 42; Perm. Rep. to UN 47-. 


Matthews, Sir William Thomas (U.K.); b. 88; Prin- 
cipal, H.M. Treasury 20; Asst. Sec., Assistance Bd. 
34; Principal Asst. Sec., Assistance Bd. 37; Civil Adviser 
to Intendent Gen., Cairo 41; Dir.-Gen. of Middle East 
Relief and Refugee Admn. 42; Dir.-Gen. of UNRRA 
in the Balkans 44; Under-Sec. of Min. of Natl. Insurance 
45; present Rep. UN Advisory Cttee. on Admn. and 
Budgetary Questions. 


May, Herbert L. (U.S.A.); b. 77, Phila.; ed. at Cor- 
nell Univ. (LL.B. 97) and N.Y. Law School; admitted 
to Bar 98; practised law in N.Y.C. 98-04; Vice-Pres. 
and Gen. Counsel, May Drug Co. in Pittsburgh 04-22, 
Chm., Bd. of Directors 22-28; Mem. of the Staff of 
For. Policy Assn. 26— , Mem. of the Bd. of Directors 
32— ; Mem. of Perm. Cen. Opium Bd. 28— ; Mem. 
of Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 33— ; present Pres. 
of Perm. Cen. Opium Bd. 

Mayhew, Maj. Christopher Paget (U.K.); b. 15; 
ed. at Christ Church Coll., and Oxf.; M.P. (Labour) 
for S. Norfolk 45— ; Parl. Private Sec. to Lord Pres. 
of the Council 45; Parl. Under-Sec. of State for For. 
Affairs 46; Rep. ECOSOC 47-48. 

Maza, José (Chile); b. 89; ed. at Univ. of Chile; 
elected Deputy, House of Rep. 21 and 24; app. Prime 
Min. and Min. of Interior 24; Min. of Jus. and of 
Pub. Ed. 25; elected Sen. 25, 32, 36 and 45, Pres. of 
Sen. 36-37; Chilean Rep. to Interparliamentary Cong. 
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at Versailles 28; Amb. to Uru., then to Brazil 43; Amb. ~ 
to Dom. Rep., Haiti, Pan. and Peru respy. 45; Pres. | 
of Comm. for For. Affairs of Sen.; Rep.gUNCIO 45; © 
Chm. of Chilean del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 7 


Mehta, Mrs. Hansa Manubhai (India) ; b. 97, Saurat; 
ed. at Baroda Coll.; attended Women’s Int. Conf. at 
Geneva 21 and First Ed. World Conf. at San Francisco © 
23; elected Mem. of Schools Cttee. of Bombay Munici- | 
pality 26; became Mem. of All-India Women’s Conf. — 
27; Sec. of Natl. Council of Women in India 30-31 
and Pres. of the -Bhagini; Fellow of Sen. of Bombay 
Univ. 31— ; Mem. of Bombay Legis. Council 37 and 
40; Parl. Sec. for Ed. and Health 37-39; Pres. of Bombay 
Prov. Primary Ed. Bd. 39-42; Pres. of All-India 
Women’s Conf. 45-46; Rep. UN Nuclear Comm. on 
Status of Women 46; Rep. UN Comm. on Human 
Rights 47— . 

Melville, Leslie Galfried (Australia); b. 02, Mars- 
field, N.S.W.; ed. at Univ. of Sydney; Pub. Actuary 
of S. Australia 24-28; Prof. of Econ. at Univ. of 
Adelaide 29-31; Econ. Adviser to Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia 31—- ; Mem. of Advisory Cttee. on Fin. and 
Econ. Policy, Dept. of Treas; Chm., Australian 
del. to UN Mon. Conf. at Bretton Woods 44; Chm., 
UN Sub-Comm. on Employment and Econ. Stability 
47-. 

Mendés-France, Pierre (France); b. 07, Paris; ed. at 
School of Polit. Sci. in Paris and Sorbonne; elected 
Deputy 32; fmr. Mayor of Louviers; Under-Sec. for 
Treas. 38-39; volunteered for Air Force 39; sentenced 
by Vichy Govt. to six years’ imprisonment 40, escaped 
and joined underground movement 41; joined Free 
French Air Force 43; Fin. Comr. for French Pro- 
visional Govt. 43-44; Chm., French del. to Mon. Conf. 
in Bretton Woods 44, Savannah 46; fmr. Min. of 
Natl. Econ.; Gov., Int. Mon. Fund; Alt. Gov., Int. 
Bank; Rep. ECOSOC 47- . 


Mendez Guardia, Manuel (Pan.); b. 19, Pan. City; 
ed. at George Wash. Univ., J. D. 42; Second Sec., 
Min. of For. Relations (Under-Sec. of State) 46- ; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Menon, K.P.S. (India); b. 98, Katteyem (Travancore, 
S. India); ed. at Madras Christian Coll. and Oxf. Univ.; 
joined Indian Civil Service 21; fmr. Deputy-Sec. to 
Gov. of India in For. and Polit. Dept; Agent to Govt. 
of India in Ceylon 29-33; app. by Indian Govt. on 
spec. mission to Zanzibar, Kenya and Uganda to investi- 
gate position of Indians 34; fmr. Min. of Bharaptur 
State; app. Agent-Gen. in China 43; Rep. UNCIO 45; 
Alt. Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Amb. 
to China 47-48; Sec., Ext. Affairs Min., Govt. of India; 
Chm., UN Temp. Comm. on Korea 47— . 


Menon, M. Gopala (India); b. 01; ed. at Madras 
Univ.; Rep. of Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 30-35; ° 
Marketing Officer, Govt. of India 36-40; Chief Asst. 
Controller of Coffee 40-44; Deputy-Dir. in Food Dept., 
Govt. of India 44-46; Under-Sec., Min. of Ext. Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations, Govt. of India 46-48; 
First Sec. to Perm. Office of India del. to UN 48— ; 
Sec. to India del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Sec. of 
Kashmir del. to SC 48; Alt. Rep. to 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 48; Alt. Rep. IC; Rep. 3rd sesn. UN Comm. 
on Narcotic Drugs 48. 


Menon, V. K. R. (India); b. 03; ed. at Univ. of 
Madras and Christ’s Coll., Cambridge; joined Indian 
Civil Service 26; Asst. Magistrate and Collector, Bihar; 


Under-Sec., Fin. Dept. 31; Magistrate and Collector 
34; Deputy Comr. 39; Sec., Fin. Dept., Bihar 40; 
Inspector-Gen. and Regional Comr. of Excise 44; Sec., 
Min. of Labour and Dir.-Gen. of Resettlement and 
Employment, Govt. of India 46-47; Sec., Min. of Com- 
munications 48— ; Rep. UN Trans. and Communications 
Comm. 48- . 

Methéfer, Arthur (Neth.); b. 91; ed. at Leyden 
Univ.; LL.D.; Vice-Consul 19-27; Consul 27-38; Min. 
» to Venez. 40, to Peru 46; Rep. Ist sesn. ECLA 48. 


Moch, Jules (France); b. 93; ed. at Ecole Polytech- 
nique; served in Army in Ist World War; Eng. 20-27; 
Deputy for Hérault 28-40; Under-Sec. of State 37; 
Min. of Pub. Works 38; served in French Navy 39-40; 
imprisoned for anti-Pétain vote 40-41; active in resist- 
ance movement; Deputy to Const. Asmb., later to Natl. 
Asmb.; Min. of Public Works and Trans. in 2nd de 
Gaulle Cabinet, and subsequently in Cabinets of Gouin, 
_ Bidault and Ramadier; Min. of Natl. Econ. and Recon. 

47; Min. of Interior 47— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Modzelewski, Zygmunt (Pol.); b. 00, Czestochowa; 
ed. at Univs. of Warsaw and Cracow, and at School of 
Polit. Sci. in Paris; fmr. journalist; Officer in Pol. 
Army during 2nd World War; 1st Dir. of Pol. tel. 
agency Polpress 44-45; Amb. in Moscow 45; Under- 
Sec. of State for For. Affairs 45-47; elected Deputy 
of Legis. Asmb. 47; Min. of For. Affairs 47— ; Rep. 
PC 45, Ist part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46, SC 46; 
Chm., Pol. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Moe, Finn (Nor.); b. 02, Bergen; ed. at Lycée Cor- 
neille and Univ. of Paris; journalist, for. corr. 33, and 
later Co-For. Ed. of Labor Party newspaper Arbeider- 
bladet; winner of Conrad Mohrs Press Scholarship 36; 
Dir. of Nor. broadcasting from U.S.A. 40-43; Press 
Consultant at Nor. Min. of For. Affairs in London 
43-45; Mem. of Nor. del. to 1st part of Ist sesn. 
GA, London 46; fmr. Polit. Adviser to Sec.-Gen. of 
UN; Perm. Rep. to UN 46-. 

Monge, Juvenal (Peru); b. 90, Lima; ed. in civil 
eng. at Lima School of Eng.; fmr. Eng. on roads and 
trys. of Peru; fmr. Prof. of Harbor and Econ. Eng. at 
School of Eng.; Prof. of Admn. and Fin. Org. of In- 
dustrial Enterprises at Univ. of San Marcos in Lima; 
elected to Cong. 23, subsequently served 4 terms; Rep. 
Int. Mon. and Fin. Conf., Bretton Woods 44; Counselor 
to Peruvian del. to Inter-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of 
War and Peace, Mex. City 45, to UNCIO 45; Rep. 5th, 
6th and 7th sesns. of ECOSOC; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 


Monroe, Miss Elizabeth (U.K.); b. 05; ed. at St. 
Anne’s Coll., Oxf.; Mem. of LN Sectre. 30-32; Royal 
Inst. of Int. Affairs 33-38; holder of Rockefeller Tray- 
elling Fellowship (Mediterranean area) 37-38; Dir. 
Middle East Div. of Min. of Inf. 39-44; Dipl. Corr. 
of The Observer 44-45; Mem. of Foreign Staff of 
The Economist 45-47; Gov. of St. Anne’s Coll.; Coun- 
selor of Royal Inst. of Int. Affairs; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities 47— . 

Mora, José A. (Uru.); b. 87, Montevideo; ed. at 
Univ. of, Montevideo; Dr. of Law and Social Sci.; 
First Sec. of Legation in Spain and Portugal (residence 
in Madrid) 26, in Rio de Janeiro 28, in U.S.A. 29-30; 
Chief of Dept. of Int. Orgs., Min. of For. Affairs 33, 
Dir. 45; Sec.-Gen. of Uru. del. to Commercial Conf. 
at Buenos Aires 35, to Conf. for Consolidation of 
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Peace at Buenos Aires 36; Min. to Bol. 42-44; Chm., 
Uru. del. to Conf. of Inter-Amer. Devel. Comms. at 
N.Y. 44; Alt. Rep. to Cttee. of ,Jurists in Wash. 45; 
Mem. of Uru. del. to Meetings of Amer. Mins. of 
For. Affairs in Panama, Havana, Rio, and Mex.; Rep. 
2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. UN Comm. 
on Human Rights 47- . 


Morales Flores, Arturo (Costa Rica); b. 11; ed. at 
Univ. of Costa Rica; one of founders of ‘Popular 
Home” (natl. housing project); fmr. Sec.-Gen. of Natl. 
Bd. of Housing and Head of Dept. of Housing of 
Costa Rican Social Security Fund; Rep. to 3rd Inter- 
Amer. Conf. on Agric. in Caracas and to World Mon. 
Conf. in Savannah, Ga. 45; Rep. to and one of founders 
of Fed. of Coffee Producers of Cen. Amer. and Mex.; 
Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. 
GAD N.Y a7 

Morgan, Eduardo (Pan.); b. 02, Aberystwith, Wales; 
Circuit Judge 26-28 and 36-41; Legal Adviser for 
Natl. Ry. of Chiriqui Prov. 42— ; Legal Adviser for 
other domestic and for. firms in Chiriqui Prov. and 
in Pan. City; Rep. UN Palestine Comm. 47-48. 

Morgenstierne, Wilhelm Munthe (Nor.); b. 87, 
Oslo; ed. at Oslo Univ.; served Legation in Wash. 10-12, 
as Commercial Counselor 17—21; app. Counselor 21; sub- 
sequently Chief of Amer. Div. of For. Office in Oslo until 
29; Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 29-34; Min. to U.S.A. 34-42, 
Amb. 42— ; Rep. UNCIO 45, 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Morozov, Alexander P. (U.S.S.R.); b. 00, Kostroma 
Dist.; ed. at Leningrad Polit, Inst. and Fin. Inst.; fmr. 
Lecturer at Fin. Inst.; Chief of Dept. of For. Cut- 
rency and Mem. of Bd. of Min. for For. Trade of 
U.S.S.R. 39-46; Mem. of U.S.S.R. del. to Monetary 
and Fin. Conf., Bretton Woods 44; Rep. ECOSOC; 
Vice-Chm. of UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 47— . 


Morris, Gen. Sir Edwin Logie (U.K.); K.CB., 
O.B.E., M.C.; b. 89; ed. at Wellington and at Royal 
Mil. Acad. in Woolwich; Imp. Defence Coll. 33; Comdr. 
of Royal Engineers 34; Deputy Dir. of Operations, 
War Office 36-38; Chief of Gen. Staff in India 42-44; 
Gen. Officer, C-in-C of Northern Command 44— ; 
Army Rep. MSC 46-48. 


Morse, David A. (U.S.A.); b. 07, N.Y.; ed. at Rut- 
gers Univ. and Harvard Law School; admitted to New 
Jersey Bar 33; fmr. Spec. Asst. to U.S. Atty.-Gen., 
later Chief Counsel of Petroleum Labor Policy Bd. in 
Dept. of Interior; Impartial Chm. of Metropolitan N.Y. 
Milk Industry 40-42, of Cleaning and Dyeing Industry 
of New Jersey 41-42; fmr. Dir. of Labor Div. of 
Allied Mil. Govt. in Italy and Ger.; fmr. Gen. Counsel 
of Natl. Labor Relations Bd.; app. Asst. Sec. of Labor 
46, later Under-Sec. and Acting Sec.; fmr. Mem. of 
ILO Governing Body; fmr. Chm. of U.S. del. to Int. 
Labour Confs. 46-48; app. Dir.-Gen. of ILO 48. 


Mow Pong-tsu, Lieut.-Gen. (China); b. 04, Fenghua, 
Chekinag Prov.; ed. at Whampoa Mil. Acad., Canton 
Mil. Aviation School, and Second Mil. Aviation School 
of U.S.S.R.; Pilot, later Instructor, later Squadron 
Leader, later Chief Flying Instructor 26-32; Com- 
mandant, later Acting Commandant, and later Deputy 
Commandant of Natl. Air Force Acad. 32-34; Com- 
manding Gen. of 3rd Air Force Area 34-35; Deputy 
C-in-C, Chinese Air Force 37; Chief of Operations 
Dept. Comm. on Aeronautical Affairs 38; C-in-C, 
Chinese Air Force 40-43; Head of Chinese Air Force 
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Mission to U.S.A. 43; Expert of Chinese del. to Dum- 
barton Oaks Conf. 44; Alt. Rep. to Int. Civil Aviation 
Conf., Chicago 44; Expert of Chinese del. to UNCIO 
45; Rep. Int. Civil Aviation Conf., Montreal 45; Air Rep. 
MSC 46-. 


Mudaliar, Sir. A. Ramaswami (India); b. 87; ed. at 
Christian Coll. ‘and Law Coll. in Madras; fmr. Ed. of 
Justice; fmr. Mayor of Madras; fmr. Mem. of Madras 
Legis.; fmr. Mem. of Econ. Cttee. of LN; Rep., Nine- 
Power Conf. in Brussels 37; Rep. of India on Imp. War 
Cabinet and Pac. War Council 42-43; Dewan, Mysore 
State; Chm., Indian del. to UNCIO 45, Chm. of Comm. 
3; Rep. PC 45; Chm., Indian del. to Ist part of 1st 
sesn. GA, London 46; Pres., ECOSOC 46-47. 


Mulatier, Léon Frédéric (France); b. 87, Eurre 
(Dréme); ed. at Collége de Montélimar, Ecole Spéciale 
des Travaux Publics Paris, Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers Paris, Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Postes 
et des Télégraphes de France; active service in Ist 
World War 14-18; Ed., Min. of Posts, Tel. and Teleg. 
19; app. Ed., Cen. Admn. of Posts, Tel. and Teleg. 
23, later Deputy-Chief of Bu., Chief, Deputy-Dir., and 
Dir.; Prof. at Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Postes 
et des Télégraphes de France 26-39; Chm., French 
del. to Asmb. of Int. Teleg. Consultative Cttee. in 
Warsaw 36, to Asmb. of Int. Radio Consultative Cttee. in 
Bucharest 37, to Teleg. and Radiocommunications Conf. 
in Cairo 38; app. Vice-Dir. of Bu. of ITU 40; present 
Asst. Sec.-Gen. of ITU. 


Muniz, Joao Carlos (Brazil); b. 93, Matto Grosso; 
ed. at Univ. of Rio de Janeiro and N.Y. Univ.; app. 
Consul in Chicago 26, later Consul-Gen. in Wash.; 
Dir., Fed. Council for For. Trade Council 38—41; Min. 
to Cuba 41-42; Amb. to Ecua. 42-45; Sec.-Gen., Min. 
of Ext. Affairs 45; Rep. to Bankers’ Conf., Phila. 26, 
Commercial Aviation Conf., Wash. 27, sesns. of Labour 
Conf., Geneva 23-34, N.Y. 41, Food and Agric. Conf., 
Hot Springs 43; Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 
Ist spec. sesn. GA 47; Alt. Rep. CCA 47; Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; present Perm. Rep. to UN. 


Mufioz, Rodolfo (Argentina); b. 08, Buenos Aires; 
ed. at Buenos Aires Univ. and La Plata Univ.; Dir. of 
Internal Revenue 31; Adviser to Min. of Fin. 33-35; 
Econ. Attaché to Embassy in London 36-39, Sec. 40-44; 
Counselor and Chargé d’Affaires, Paris 45; Sec., Argen- 
tine del. to 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46; 
Alt. Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. Ist 
spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; app. Counselor to Argentine 
Perm. Del. to UN 47; Alt. Rep. SC 48, AEC 48, CCA 48. 


Muri, Alois (Swit.); b. 79, Sursee (Lucerne); ed. at 
Ecole Cantonale in Lucerne and Ecole Technique in 
Winterthour; Dr. of Tech. Sci. (l’Ecole Polytechnique 
Fédérale, Ziirich) 34; Chief of Telegs. and Tels. Div. 
in Admn. of Posts, Telegs. and Tels. 21-43; Dir.-Gen. 
of Admn. of Posts, Telegs. and Tels. 43-45; Dir. of 
Int. Bu. of UPU 45— ; Vice-Pres. of 12th Cong. of 
vie 47; Sec.-Gen. of Exec. and Liaison Cttee. of UPU 

8-. 

Myrdal, Karl Gunnar (Sweden); b. 98, Dalecarlia; 
ed. at Univ. of Stockholm; LL.D. 27; Assoc. Prof. of 
Int. Econ. at Post-Grad. Inst. of Int. Studies in Geneva 
30-31; fmr. occupant of Lars Hierta Chair of Polit. 
Econ. and Pub. Fin. at Univ. of Stockholm; app. by 
Carnegie Inst. in N.Y. to direct study of Negro prob. 
in Amer. 38; author, An American Dilemma 44; Sen. 
34-47 (resigned); app. Chm. of Post-War Econ. Plan- 
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ning Comm. for Sweden 44; Min. for Com. and Trade - 
45-47 (resigned); app. Exec. Sec., ECE 47. 


N 


Najera, Francisco Castillo (Mex.); b. 86, Durango; 
ed. at Coll. of State of Durango and at Univ. of Mex., 
special studies in med. in Paris, Berlin and N.Y., also 
studied in Paris and Brussels; M.D. (Univ. of Mex.); | 
fmr. Prof. at Univ. of Mex.; Dir., Juarez Hosp. 18-19; 
app. Dir., Army Med. School 20; Min. to China, Belg., 
Holland and France respy. 22-35; Amb. to U.S.A. 
35-45; For. Min. 45-46; Rep. UNCIO 45, SC 46; 
Chm., Mex. del. to 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46; Rep. UNSCOB 47- . j 

Nasr, Taha Bey el Sayed (Egypt); b. 02, Cairo; ed. 
at Egyptian Univ.; worked in various Sects. of State 
Legal Dept. 29-41; app. Asst. Royal Legal Adviser 41; — 
app. State Legal Adviser to Min. of Interior and Min. 
of Health 45; app. Legal Adviser, State Council, to 
Min. of For. Affairs and Min. of Jus. 46; app. Under- 
Sec. of State for Sudan Affairs, Presidency of the — 
Council of Ministers 47; Adviser to Egyptian del. to 
UNCIO 45; Mem. of Egyptian del. to Int. Health © 
Conf., N.Y. 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Nehru, R. K. (India); b. 02; ed. at Allahabad Univ. 
(United Provinces) and Exeter Coll. (Oxf.); Deputy 
Comr. of Cen. Provinces 25-33; Collector of Customs in 
Bombay 36-38, in Madras 38-39; Comr. of N. India 
Salt and Cen. Excises 39-42; Joint Sec. in Dept. of 
Supply 42-44, in Dept. of Com. 44-46; Chm., Indian 
del. to Prep. Cttee. of Int. Conf. on Trade and Em- 
ployment in London 46; fmr. Additional Sec. to Ext. 
Affairs Dept.; Min., Embassy in Wash. 48; Rep. UN 
Econ. and Employment Comm. 47- . 


Neser, J. (U. of S. Afr.) ; b. 97, Rep. of the Transvaal; 
ed. at Grey Univ. Coll. in Bloemfontein; Mem. of Dept. 
of Native Affairs 15-20; Private Sec. to Min. of Pub. 
Lands 20; transferred to Prime Min.’s office 20; later, 
Parl. Officer to Gov.-Gen.’s Council; transferred to Dept. 
of Labor and Soc. Welfare 36; Asst. Sec. for S.W. Afr. 
37-43, Sec. 46— ; Under-Sec. for Recon. 43-46; Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Nisot, Joseph (Belg.); b. 94, Charleroi; ed. at Univs. 
of Ghent, Cambridge, Geneva, Freiburg, Harvard; 
LL.D.; Assoc. Legal Adviser to Min. of For. Affairs 
19-22, to LN 22-40; Rapp. of Harvard Research Group 
in Int. Law 40-42; Legal Adviser, Belg. Govt. in 
U.S.A. 42-45; Counselor and Min. to Belg. Embassy 
in Wash. 45-47; Min. and Alt. Perm. Rep. to UN 
47— ; Legal Adviser to Cttee. of Jurists and to Conf. 
for revision of Statute of Perm. Ct. of Int. Jus. 29, 
to Conf. on bills of exchange and promissory notes 
30; Rep. UNRRA Confs. 43, 44, 46, ILO Conf. 44, 
World Mon. Conf. 44, Civil Aviation Conf. 44, Food 
and Agric. Conf. 45, UN Cttee. of Jurists (Wash.) 
45, UNCIO 45, ECOSOC, SC Cttee. of Experts, Legal 
Advisory Cttee. of AEC; Rapp., UN Sub-Cttee. on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities; 
Alt. Rep. SC, IC, AEC, Working Cttee. of AEC, 
CCA 47-48. 


Norlund, Ib (Den.); b. Copenhagen; ed. at Univ. of 
Copenhagen; M.P. 45-47; editor; Alt. Rep. 1st sesn. 
GA 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Nyun, U So (Burma); b. 98, Rangoon; ed. at Ran- 


goon Coll., Balliol Coll. of Oxf., Univ. of Edinburgh 
and Inns of Ct. in London; called to Bar at Middle 
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' Temple (London) 26; practised as an Advocate in High 


Ct. of Judicature at Rangoon for ten years; Comr. of 


/ Rangoon 39-42 (relieved of his post by Japanese); 


after expulsion of the Japanese again app. Comr. and 
at same time Mayor of Rangoon; later app. Amb. to 
U.S.A.; Chm., Burma del. to 2nd spec. sesn. of GA, 
N.Y. 48. 


O 


Odfjell, Fredrik (Nor.); b. 78, Bergen; received Cap- 
tain’s cert. and became shipowner; Rep. Nor. Ship- 
owners at all Maritime Confs. of Int. Labour Office; 
fmr. Pres. of Nor. Shipowners Assn.; fmr. Pres. of 
Baltic and Int. Maritime Comm.; fmr. Vice-Pres. - of 
Int. Shipping Fed.; Rep. UN Transport and Communica- 
tions Comm. 47- . 


Orr, Sir John Boyd (U.K.); b. 80, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land; ed. at Glasgow Univ.; M.D.; D.Sc. (Glasgow 
Univ.); Dir. of Rowett Research Inst. of Animal 
Nutrition 19-45; Dir. of Imp. Bu. of Animal Nutrition 
29-45; Ed.-in-Chief, Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews 
30-45; Mem. of Reorganization Comm. for Fat Stock 
Industry 32; Mem. of Reorganization Comm. for Milk 
35-36; fmr. Mem. of Cattle Cttee. of Min. of Agric., 
of Colonial Advisory Council of Agric. and Animal 
Health, of Min. of Health’s Advisory Cttee. on Nutri- 
tion, of LN Tech. Comm. on Nutrition and of War 
Cabinet Sci. Cttee. on Food Policy; fmr. Chm. of 
Scottish Sci. Advisory Cttee.; Prof. of Agric., Univ. of 
Abderdeen 42-45; app. Rector of Glasgow Univ. 45, 
Chancellor 46; M.P. 45— ; Adviser to U.K. del. to 
FAO Conf., Quebec 45; Dir.-Gen. of FAO 45-48. 


Ortiz-Rodriguez, Jorge (Colom.); b. 02, Medellin; 
ed. at Antioquia Univ. (Medellin), Colegio Rosario 
(Bogota), and London School of Econ.; LL.D. and 
Dr. of Polit. and Econ. Sci. (Bogota) 25; Mem. of 
House of Reps.; textile businessman; Counselor to 
Colombian del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Vice-Chm. of 
UN Fiscal Comm. 47— ; Alt. Rep. UN Social Comm. 
47— ; Rep, 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Owen, Arthur David Kemp (U.K.); b. 04, Ponty- 
pool, Monmouthshire, Wales; ed. at Leeds Grammar 
School and Univ. of Leeds; Dir., Social Survey of 
Sheffield 29-33; Sec., Civil Research Div., Polit. and 
Econ. Planning 33-36; Co-Dir., Pilgrim Trust Un- 
employment Survey 36-37; Stevenson Lecturer in Citizen- 
ship at Univ. of Glasgow 37-40; Gen.-Sec. of Polit. 
and Econ. Planning 40-41; Personal Asst. to Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps 41-44; Officer in charge of LN Affairs in 
For. Office 44-45; Mem. of U.K. del. to UNCIO 45; 
Deputy Exec. Sec. to PC 45; app. UN Asst. Sec.-Gen. 
in charge of Econ. Affairs 46. 


Oyevaar, Jan Johan (Neth.); b. 97, Amsterdam; ed. 
in econ. at Amsterdam and Utrecht Univs.; LL.D.; 
worked for Amsterdam Shipping Co. 12-33, fmrly. its 
Gen. Rep. in Br. India and simultaneously Consul 
at Calcutta; app. Mem. of Econ. Intelligence Dept. of 
Min. of Econ. Affairs 36, later Dir; app. Dir. of 
Shipping in Min. of Econ. Affairs 39; app. Sec.-Gen. 
of Min. of Shipping after liberation of the Neth.; 
Chm., later Mem. of United Maritime Consultative 
Council 46; Dir.-Gen. of Shipping in Min. of Transport 
and Adviser to Govt. on trans. and seaports in gen.; 
Rep. UN Transport and Communications Comm. 47— , 
Chm. of 1st sesn. 47. 
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Padilla Nervo, Luis (Mex.); b. 98, Zamora, Michoa- 
can; ed. at Univs. of Mex. and Buenos Aires, George 
Wash. Univ. and London School of Econ.; entered 
dipl. service 30; Envoy to Madrid 31; Min. to U.S.A. 
32-34, subsequently to EI Sal., Costa Rica, Pan., Uru., 
Neth., Den. and Cuba; Rep. LN 38; app. Asst. Sec. 
of Labor 42; Chm., Mex. del. to Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, 
PC 45; Rep. Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, 
UNESCO Asmb. in London, Exec. Cttee. of PC of 
UNESCO in London; Chm., Mex. del. to last Asmb. 
of LN in Geneva 46; Rep. SC 46, AEC 46; Chm., 
Mex. del. to 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 1st spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; Chm., Mex. del. to Ist, 2nd and 
3rd sesns. of TC 47— ; Pres. of IC 48. 


Pallares, Arturo Meneses (Ecua.); fmr. Sr. Officer in 
Research Sect. of Dept. of Labor of PAU; Chief of 
Sect. on Int. Confs. in Min. of For. Affairs; Rep. UN 
Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities 47— . 


Palthey, Georges Louis Claude (France); b. 10, 
Chalon-sur-Sabne (Sadne et Loire); ed. at Chartreaux 
Institution in Lyon, Lyon Catholic Fac., Sorbonne and 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris; LL.D.; 
Ed., Min. of Fin. (in charge of Pub. Accounting, 
controlling expenses incurred by Min. of Fin.) 34; 
Chief of Secre., Gen. Office of Econ. Control 42; Chief, 
Bu. of Cen. Admn. of Min. of Fin. and of Natl. Econ. 
45; Asst. Fin. Comptroller attached to French missions 
to U.K. 45; Gen. Sec., French Council of Supplies in 
U.K. 46, Chief of del. 47; Asst. Dir. of Personnel, 
UN Secre. 48, Dir. 48— . 


Palza, Humberto (Bol.); b. 01, La Paz; ed. at Univ. 
of La Paz and in social and econ. sci. in Argentina; 
app. Under-Sec. of Ed. 28, Deputy 29; Gen. Adviser 
then Under-Sec. to Min. of For. Affairs 39-43; Lecturer 
at Univ. of Santiago 45; Prof. at Univ. of La Paz; 
Rep. Meeting of Mins. of For. Affairs of Amer. Reps., 
Havana 40; Perm. Alt. Rep. to UN 47. 

Pandit, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi (India); b. 00; ed. by 
private instruction; thrice imprisoned in civil disobe- 
dience movements; elected Mem. of Allahabad Mun. 
Bd. and Chm. of Ed. Cttee. 35; Mem. of Legis. Asmb. 
of United Provinces; Min. for Local Self-Govt. and 
Pub. Health 37-39 and 46-47; Pres.’ of All-India 
Women’s Conf. 41-43; founder and Pres. of All- 
India Save the Children Cttee.; Amb. to U.S.S.R. 47— ; 
Chm., Indian del. to 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 
and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Panikkar, Sardar Kavalam Madhava (India); b. 95; 
ed. at Madras and Oxf.; called to Bar (Middle Temple) ; 
fmr. Prof. at Aligarh Muslim Univ.; fmr. Ed., Hindustan 
Times; fmr. Sec. to Chancellor of Chamber of Princes; 
fmr. For. Min. of Patiala State; For. and Polit. Min. 
of Bikaner State 39; fmr. Sec. of Indian States’ del. at 
Round Table Conf. in London; Indian States’ Rep. to 
Pac. Relations Conf., Can. 42, and Commonwealth 
Relations Conf., London 45; Vice-Pres., Royal India 
Soc., London; app. Prime Min. of Bikaner State 44; 
Amb. to China; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Panyushkin, Alexander S. (U.S.S.R.); b. 05; ed. at 
Frunze Mil. Acad.; temp. Rep. in Chungking 38; 
Amb. to China 39-44; Mem. of Soviet For. Office 45-47; 
app. Amb. to U.S.A. 47; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 48. 
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Papanek, Jan (Czech.); b. 96, Brezova; ed. at L’Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques and L’Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales in Paris and L’Académie de 
Droit at The Hague; LL.D. (Univ. of Paris and 
Charles Univ. of Prague); Commercial Attaché of Lega- 
tion in Budapest 25-27; Sec. of Legation in Wash. 
27-32; app. Parl. Sec. to Min. of For. Affairs 32; app. 
Czech Consul in Pittsburgh 36; app. Personal Rep. of 
Czech. Pres. in U.S.A. 39; Dir., Czech. Govt. Inf. 
Service in N.Y. 42-46; Mem. of UNIO 42-46; Rep. 
UNCIO 45, ECOSOC 46-48; Vice-Pres., ECOSOC 
47-48; Perm. Rep. to UN 46-48; present Mem. of UN 
Cttee. on Contributions and UN Advisory Cttee. on 
Admn. and Budgetary Questions. 


Parodi, Alexandre (France); b. 01, Paris; ed. at 
Univ. of Paris; Dir.-Gen. of Min. of Labor 38-40; app. 
Pres. of Underground Press Comm. 43; under name of 
“Cerat’, app. Del.-Gen. of French Cttee. of Natl. Libera- 
tion and of Fin. and Social Council of Resistance 44; 
Min. of Labour 44-46; Pres. of Int. Labour Conf. 45; 
Amb. to Rome and Del. to Allied Adv. Council for Italy 
45; Perm. Rep. to UN 46-. 


Parré, Alberto Arca (Peru); b. 01, Ayacucho; ed. at 
Indiana State Univ. and Universidad Mayor de San Mar- 
cos in Lima; teacher 25-30; Del. to Int. Students’ Conf. 
in Piriapolis, Uru. 25; Mem. of Drafting Cttee. of Gen. 
Election Law 30; Deputy 31-36; Head of Census Office, 
later incorporated into Natl. Bu. of Stat. 33-41; Dir. 
Natl. Bu. of Stat. 42-44; Rep. Inter-Amer. Demographic 
Cong. in Mex. 43; Rep. Inter-Amer. Stat. Inst., Chm. of 
its Cttee. on Demographic Stat. 42— , Hon. Chm. of its 
Cttee. on 1950 Census of the Americas 46— ; Prof.; Rep. 
Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, ECOSOC 46-47; 
Chm., UN Pop. Comm. 47-. 


Patterson, George Sutton (Can.); b. 87, Moncton, 
New Brunswick Prov.; ed. at Mt. Allison Univ. (Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick), Univ. of Toronto and Columbia 
Univ.; Ph.D. (Columbia) 32; Missionary in Japan for 
Can. Methodist Church 12-16; served with Can. Field 
Artillery and Royal Garrison Artillery 16-19; worked 
with Natl. Council of the Y.M.C.A. in Japan 21-32, in 
Can. 32-36; Gen. Sec. of Toronto Y.M.C.A. 36-43; 
assisted in establishment of Can. Legation in Chungking 
and Counselor there 43-45; Alt. Can. Rep., Far Eastern 
Comm. in Wash. 46; attached to Can. Embassy in Nan- 
king 46-47; Acting Chm. of Can. Liaison Mission, 
Tokyo 47; Rep. UN Temp. Comm. on Korea. 


Pearson, Lester Bowles (Can.); b. 97, Toronto; ed. 
at Univ. of Toronto, Oxf. Univ.; app. First Sec., Dept. 
of Ext. Affairs 28; First Sec., then Counselor of High 
Comr. for Can. in London 35-41; Asst. Sec. of State 
for Ext. Affairs 41; Min.-Counselor at Legation in Wash. 
42; fmr. Rep. on UNRRA; app. Min. to U.S.A. 44, 
Amb. 45; Chm. of Interim Comm. and Ist sesn. of FAO 
Conf. 45; app. Under-Sec. of State for Ext. Affairs 46, 
Sec. of State for Ext. Affairs 48; Chm. Can. del. 1st spec. 
sesn. GA 47, and Chm. Cttee. I; Alt. Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. IC 48; Alt. Rep. SC 48. 


Pektas, Mrs. Mihri (Tur.); b. 95, Bursa; ed. at Amer. 
Coll. for Girls in Istanbul; taught Eng. and Tur. in 
schools and colls. 16-34; elected to Natl. Asmb. 35, 
re-elected 38 and 42; Mem. of Tur. del. to Inter-Parl. 
Conf. in London 35 and in Oslo 39; Mem. of Receiving 
Cttee. of Int. Alliance of Women, Istanbul 35; Mem. of 
Tur. del. LN 36; UN Comm. on Status of Women 
4]7-—. 
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Pelt, Adrian (Neth.); b. 92, Koog-aan-de-Zaan, Prov. 
of N. Holland; ed. at Dutch primary and secondary 
schools and at Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques in - 
Paris; London corr. 15-16, and Paris corr. 16-19 of © 
various Dutch newspapers; For. Sub-Ed. of Niewwsblad 
voor Nederland, Het Nieuwsblad van den Dag and De | 
Telegraaf 10-15 and 19-20; Mem. of LN Secre. for 20 
years, entering Inf. Sect. in 20, and becoming its Dir. © 
by 34; Organized Neth. Govt. Inf. Bu. in England and 
directed its services 40-45; Mem. of Neth. del. to ~ 
UNCIO 45, Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, PC 45, 1st part of Ist | 
sesn. GA 46; app. UN Asst. Sec.-Gen. for Conf. and ~ 
Gen. Services 46. : 

Perez-Cisneros, Enrique (Cuba); b. 16, Saint-Na- 
zaire, France; studied agric. econ. in Cuba and in France; _ 
Mem. of Cuban del. to UNRRA at Atlantic City 43; 
Alt. Rep. UNRRA at Montreal 44, at Atlantic City 46; 
Rep. FAO Conf. at Quebec 45, at Copenhagen 46; Alt, 
Rep. ECOSOC 46; present Commercial Attaché at Em- © 
bassy in Wash.; Rep. UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 
47-. t 

Pescatore, Pierre (Lux.); b. 19, Lux.; ed. at Univ. of 
Louvain in Belg.; LL.D. (Lux.) 46; Legal Adviser, Min. - 
of For. Affairs 46— ; Sec., Lux. del. to Ist sesn. GA 46; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Pezelj, Slavko (Yugos.); 15, Susak, Yugos.; gradu- 
ated from a nautical acad. 33; completed Lieut’s. exam- 
ination 36, Capt's, examination 40; in Maritime Service 
as seaman, later Officer 33-43; later became Chief of 
Maritime Admn.; present Dir. of a shipping firm; Rep. 
UN Transport and Communications Comm. 47— . 


Phelan, Edward (Ireland); b. 88, Waterford, Ireland; 
ed. in math. and physics at Liverpool Univ.; fmr. Mem. 
of Br. Civil Service, serving successively in Bd. of Trade, 
Natl. Health Insurance Comm., Min. of Labour and For. 
Office; Mem. of Br. Mission to U.S.S.R. 18; Mem. of 
Labour Sect. of Br. del. to Paris Peace Conf. 19; Asst. 
Sec., Organizing Cttee. of 1st ILO Conf., Wash. 19, 
subsequently Prin. Sec.; app. to perm. staff of ILO 19, 
later became Chief of its Dipl. Div.; app. Asst.-Dir. of 
ILO 33, Deputy-Dir. 38; Dir.-Gen. of ILO 41-48. 


Phillips, Herbert Moore (U.K.); b. 08, Essex; ed. at 
Oxf. Univ.; Asst. Principal, Min. of Labour 36; Asst. 
Private Sec. to Min. of Labour 36; Principal, Trades Bd. 
Dept. of Min. of Labour, and later.of Employment Dept.; 
app. Asst. Sec., Min. of Labour and Natl. Service 42; 
joined For. Office as Counselor for Econ. and Social 
Affairs 45; Alt. Rep. ECOSOC 46- ; Rep. Ist sesn. of 
ECLA 48. 


Pillai, P.P. (India) ); b. 94, Trivandrum; ed. at Univs. 
of Madras, London and Geneva; fmr. Examiner for 
Research Degrees in Econ. and Politics in several Indian 
Univs.; fmr. Rep. of ILO in India; fmr. Vice-Chm. of 
Council of Indian branch of Chatham House; Mem. of ~ 
Organizing Cttee. and Working Cttee. of Asia Relations 
Conf. at New Delhi 47; Chm., ILO Comm. to Asia 47; 
Perm. Rep. to UN 47-48; present Chargé d’Affaires, 
Embassy in Paris. 


Pirzada, Abdus Sattar (Pak.); b. 07, Sukhur Old; ed. 
at Bombay Univ. (D.J.), Sind Coll. in Karachi, Univ. 
Coll. in London and Lincoln’s Inn in London; called to 
the Bar from Council of Legal Ed. in London 30; prac- 
tised at Sind Bar 30— ; Asst. and Dist. Pub. Prosecutor 
33-41; Min. of Sind Provincial Cabinet 41-42 (re- 
signed) and 46-47; Min. of Food, Agric. and Health of 
Pak. 47— ; Rep. 2nd Sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 
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Polar, Zeki (Tur.); b. 02, Istanbul; ed. at Paris Univ.; 
LL.D.; fmr. Chargé d’Affaires of Tur. del. to LN; fmr. 
Dir. of Private Cabinet of Min. of For. Affairs; fmr. 
Counselor to Embassy at Teheran, Consul-Gen. in Ge- 
neva and Barcelona; fmr. Dir.-Gen. of Polit. Dept. of 
Min. of For. Affairs; present Asst. Sec.-Gen. of Min. of 
For. Affairs; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Ponce, Neftali (Ecua.); b. 08; Quito; ed. at Univ. of 
Quito; LL.D.; app. Consul in Glasgow 34; First Sec. to 
Embassy in Wash. 41; Dir. of Protocol in Min. of For. 
Relations 43; Counselor to Embassy in Caracas 43, Bo- 
gota 44; fmr. Min.-Counselor, Chargé d’Affaires at Em- 
bassy in Wash.; Amb. to Wash. 47— ; Rep. Inter-Amer. 
Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45, UNCIO 
45; Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Chm., Ecua. 
del. to 1st spec. sesn. GA 47, Vice-Pres.; Chm., Ecua. 
del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Popova, Mrs. Elizavieta Alekseevna (U.S.S.R.); b. 
02, Kursk; practised law for 12 yrs.; active in women’s 
movement for 15 yrs.; fmr. Sec. of Cen. Cttee. of Trade 
Union of Workers in legal field; Rep. UN Comm. on 
Status of Women 47— , Vice-Chm. 2nd sesn. 48. 


Popovic, Vladimir (Yugos.); b. 14, Montenegro; ed. 
at Univ. of Belgrade; fmr. Mem. of Sup. Hdqts. Staff 
of People’s Liberation Army and Partisan Units; 
Maj.-Gen. and Comdr. of Third Army Corps; app. 
Polit. and Mil. Rep. to Bulgaria 45; Amb. to U.S.S.R. 
45— ; Rep. Paris Peace Conf., 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Pourevaly, Abol-Ghassem (Iran); b. 96, Iran; ed. at 
School of Polit. Sci; fmr. Attaché, Sec., Asst. Chief of 
Service, Asst. Chief of Sect. in Min. of For. Affairs at 
Teheran; fmr. First Sec. of Legation and Chargé d’Af- 
faires a.i. at Brussels, Rome, Vienna, Prague, Bucharest 
and Belgrade; fmr. Dir. of Consular Dept., Dir. of Per- 
sonnel, Dir. of Ist Polit. Dept. in Min. of For. Affairs; 
fmr. Consul-Gen. at Hamburg; Min. to Swit. 47— ; Rep. 
UN Comm. on Human Rights 47- . 

Price, Byron (U-S.A.); b. 91, Topeka, Indiana; ed. at 
Wabash Coll., LL.D. 43; M.A. (Harvard Univ.) 46; 


LL.D. (Indiana Univ.) 48; engaged in newspaper work 


in Crawfordsville and Indianapolis 09-12; United Press 
Assn. 12; Associated Press 12-41; Capt. of Infantry, 
U.S. Army 17-19; Chief, Wash. Bu., Associated Press 
22-27, Exec. News Ed. 37-41, Acting Gen. Mgr. 39; 
U.S. Dir. of Censorship 41—45; on spec. mission to Ger. 
as Personal Rep. of U.S. Pres. 45; Vice-Pres. of Motion 
Picture Assn. of Amer., Bd. Chm. of Assn. of Motion 
Picture Producers, Pres. of Cen. Casting Corp. 46-47; 
UN Asst. Sec.-Gen. for Admn. and Fin. Services 47— . 


Price, Frederick A. (Lib.); b. Barbados, Br. W. In- 
dies; ed. in Barbados; served for 40 years as Missionary 
of Methodist Episcopal Church of U.S.A. in Lib.; fmr. 
Field Treas. of Mission Bd.; fmr. Inspector of Schools, 
Maryland Co.; app. Counsul-Gen. in N.Y. 45; Rep. FAO 
Conf. in Quebec 45, UNRRA Council in Atlantic City 
and Wash., 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Ist spec. 
sesn. GA 47, IC 48. 


Protitch, Dragoslay (Yugos.); b. 02, Cacak (Ser- 
bia); ed. at Belgrade Univ. and Brussels Free Univ.; Dr. 
of Econ. and Polit. Sci. (Brussels Free Univ.) 26; Fin. 
Attaché, Legation in Brussels 23-26; Attaché, Min. for 
For. Affairs, Belgrade 26-28; Sec., Legation in Vienna 
28-29: Second Sec., Legation in London 29-33; First 
Sec., Min. for For. Affairs 33-38; Counselor, Min. for 
For, Affairs (Chief of Sect. in Polit. Dept.) 38-40; 
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Counselor, Legation in Athens 40-41, Cairo 41, London 
42-46, Chargé d’Affaires to Neth. Govt. in London 
42-46; participated in work of Yugos. dels. to LN 
27-28; Mem. of Yugos. del. at Confs. of Little Entente 
and Balkan Entente 28-38; Rep. Allied Conf. of Mins. 
of Ed. 44 and 45; Rep. UNESCO Conf. 45; lent by 
Yugos. Govt. to UN Secre. (Assoc. Chief of Sect. of 
SC Affairs) 45; Dir., Admn. and Gen. Div., Dept. of 
SC Affairs 46-48, Principal Dir. 48— . : 


Putman, Rodolphe (Belg.); b. 81, Waereghem; Hon. 
Sec.-Gen. at Min. of Fin.; Hon. Dir.-Gen. of Admn. of 
Direct Taxes; Admn. of Gen. Savings and Pensions 
Fund; Govt. Counselor in Rediscount and Guarantee 
Inst.; Mem. of Sup. Fin. Council; fmr. Chm., Fiscal Cttee. 
of LN; negotiated treaties on double taxation between 
Belg., Neth., Lux., France and Italy; Chm. of UN Fiscal 
Comm. 47-. 


Q 


Quijano, Manuel de Jesus (Pan.); b. 84; entered 
teaching profession 04, later lawyer and journalist; Propr. 
and Ed., La Prensa Illustrada; Deputy and Pres. of Natl. 
Asmb. 24-28; Sec.-Gen. of Presidency of Rep. 28-31, re- 
appointed 46; Min. of Fin. 30, 47; P.M. Gen. 36-40; 
Rep. Postal Cong. of Spain and the Americas 36; Chief 
Natl. Censor during 2nd World War; fmr. Amb. to Costa 
Rica; Perm. Rep. and later Alt. Rep. to UN 48. 


Quintanilla, Luis (Mex.); b. 00, Paris; ed. at Johns 
Hopkins Univ. and Sorbonne; Ph.D.; First Sec. of Legation 
in Paris 31-35; Sec., Mex. del. to LN 32; Counselor, Em- 
bassy in Wash. 35-39, Min. 39-42; Amb. to U.S.S.R. 
42-45, to Colom. 45-46; Rep. 9th Int. Conf. of Amer. 
States, Bogota 48; Rep. UNCIO 45, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47; Rep. Org. of Amer. States, Wash. 

Quo Tai-chi (China); b. 88, Kwangtzi, Hupeh Prov., 
China; ed. at Williston Acad. in Easthampton, Mass. and 
Univ. of Penn.; Sec. to Gen. Li Yuan-hung 12-15; Mem. 
of Chinese del. to Paris Peace Conf. 19, to LN 32-38; 
Min. to U. K. 32-35, Amb. 35-41; Rep. Econ. and Mon. 
Conf., London 33; Rep. Nine-Power Conf., Brussels 37; 
Min. of For. Affairs 41-42; Chm., Sup. Natl. Defense 
Council 42-46; Rep. SC 46-47, AEC 46-47, 2nd part of Ist 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Ist spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, CCA 47. 


R 

Rabichko, V. A. (Ukr. S.S.R.); b. 04, Stalino; ed. 
Plekhanov Inst. of Natl. Econ. in Moscow and Inst. of 
Econ. Research; fmr. Lecturer on Polit. Econ.; worked in 
coal industry of Middle Asia 33-36; Mem. of Cen. Stat. 
Admn. in Moscow 36-37; Dir. of Stat. Admn. of Ukr. 
S.S.R. 37—; Lecturer at Inst. of Econ. and Fin.; Mem. of 
State Planning Comm.; Vice-Chm. of UN Pop. Comm. 47. 

Radice, Fulke Rosavo (U.K.); b. 88, Naples; ed. at 
Bedford School, First Class Degree in Modern Hist. at 
Oxf. Univ.; Mem. of Br. Postal Admn. 11—46; Head of 
Br. Secre. of 9th Cong. of UPU 29; Vice-Dir., Int. Bu. of 
UPU 46-— ; Head of Secre. of 12th Cong. of UPU 47. 

Rajchman, Ludwik (Pol.); b. 81, Warsaw, ed. at 
Univ. of Cracow; M.D. 06; Gen.-Dir. of Natl. Inst. of 
Health in Warsaw 19; Dir. of Health Org. of LN 21-39; 
Rep. of LN’s Council to Natl. Econ. Cttee. of China 33— 
34; Adviser to Natl. Govt. of China 39-43; Present Chm., 
Exec. Bd. of UNICEF. 


Rao, V.K.R.V. (India); ed. at Bombay and Cam- 
bridge Univs.; Ph.D. (Cambridge); Head of Dept. of 
Econ. and Dean of Fac. of Arts, Delhi Univ.; fmr. Dir. of 
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Stat. and fmr. Planning Adviser, Food Min. of Govt. of 
India; fmr. Food Adviser of Embassy in Wash.; Mem. of 
Prov. Rural Devel. Bd. in Bombay; Mem. of Consultative 
Cttee. of Econ. of Govt. of India and of Cen. Cotton 
Cttee.; Rep. at FAO Confs. in Quebec 45, Wash. and 
Copenhagen 46; Chm., UN Sub-Comm. of Econ. Devel. 
47-. 

Rasmussen, Gustav (Den.); b. 95, Odense; ed. at 
Univ. of Copenhagen; Chargé d’Affaires in Berne 27-31; 
Counselor, Danish del. to LN 34-35; Chief of Sect. in 
For. Office 35-39; Counselor, Danish Legation in London 
39-42; Mem. of Danish Council and Mil. Mission in 
London during 2nd World War; Min. of For. Affairs 
45— ; Chm., Danish del. to Ist sesn. GA 46, Chm., 
Credentials Cttee.; Chm., Danish del. to 2nd sesn. GA, 
INDE A 


Read, John Erskine (Can.); K.C.; b. 88, Halifax, 
N.S.; ed. at Dalhousie Univ., Columbia Univ. and Univ. 
Coll., Oxf. (Rhodes Scholar); LL.D.; admitted to Bar of 
N.S. 13; engaged in gen. practice 13-20; served with Can. 
Army 14-18; app. Prof. of Const. and Int. Law and Dean 
of Fac. of Law, Dalhousie Univ. 24; Legal Adviser, Dept. 
of Ext. Affairs 29-46; Counsel for Can. Govt. in litigation 
involving questions of Const. and Int. Law before Sup. 
Ct. of Can., Judicial Cttee. of Privy Council, and U-S. 
Fed. Cts., including Sup. Ct. of U.S.A.; Rep. UN Cttee. of 
Jurists, Wash. 45, Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46; 
Judge of ICJ 46- . 


Reichelderfer, Francis Wilton (U.S.A.); b. 95, Har- 
lan, Indiana; ed. at Northwestern Univ. in Illinois, Blue 
Hill Observatory (Harvard Univ.) Geophysical Inst. in 
Bergen, Norway, Deutsche Seewarte in Hamburg, Office 
National Météorologique in Paris, and Meteorological 
Office in London; Meteorologist in U.S. Navy, reorgan- 
izing and developing Naval meteorological activities 18— 
38; Chief, U.S. Weather Bu. 38— ; Mem. of Int. Meteor- 
ological Cttee. 38— ; Mem. of Exec. Council 39— , Pres. 
of ITU Regional Comm. IV (North and Cen. Amer.) 
40— ; Vice-Pres., Int. Meteorological Cttee. 46— . 


Reid, John S. (N.Z.); b. 01, Petone; ed. at Victoria 
Coll. in Wellington; fmr. barrister and solicitor; Asst. 
Parl. Law Draftsman 36-40; Asst. Treas. Solicitor 40, 
Acting Solicitor 40-43; fmr. Treas. Rep. on Rehabilitation 
Bd. and War Damage Comm.; fmr. Govt. Counsel to 
Econ. Stabilization Comm.; app. First Sec. to Legation in 
Wash. 43, Counselor 47; several times Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Wash.; Alt. Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA 48; Rep. 3rd sesn. 
of TC 48. 


Reyes, Juan Rivera (Pan.); b. 93, Pan.; ed. at East- 
man Natl. Coll. of N.Y., N.Y. Univ., Hamilton Law 
School of Chicago, Univs. of Pan. and Paris; began career 
as a teacher; fmr. school dir.; Inspector of Pub. Instruc- 
tion; fmr. Consul in Saint Nazaire (France); fmr. Con- 
sul-Gen. in Hong Kong; fmr. Prof. of Int. Law and Dean 
of Free Univ. of Pan.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Ribnikar, Vladislay (Yugos.); b. 04; ed. in Zagreb, 
Croatia; specialized in modern polit. hist. and in the 
theory and hist. of art and aesthetics; ed. of Belgrade 
newspaper and collaborator on many Yugos. newspapers 
and magazines; Sec. of Org. of Journalists of Yugos.; Rep. 
UN Comm. on Human Rights 47— . 

Rice, Stuart Arthur (U.S.A.); b. 89, Wadena, Minne- 
sota; ed. at Univs. of Wash. and Columbia; Ph.D. (Co- 
lumbia) 24; Sec. of Industrial Welfare Comm., Wash. 
13; Prof. of Sociology, later also of Stat. at Univ. of Penn. 
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26-40; Visiting Prof. of Sociology at Univ. of Chicago | 
32-33; Asst. Dir. of Census 33—36; Chm. of U.S. Cen. 
Stat. Bd. 36-40; fmr. Pres. of Amer. Stat. Assn., 1st Vice- © 
Pres. of Inter-Amer. Stat. Inst., Vice-Pres. of Amer. Assn. | 
for Advancement of Sci., Mem. of Social Sci. Research 
Council and Amer. Council of Learned Socs.; Asst. Dir. of — 
Budget in charge of Stat. Standards in Exec. Office of Pres. 
of U.S.A. 40— ; Chief of Stat. Mission to Japan 46; Chm. | 
of Arrangements Cttee. for Int. Stat. Inst. 47; Chm. of — 
UN Stat. Nuclear Comm. 46; Rapp. of UN Stat. Comm. | 
47-48. 


Ridgway, Lieut.-Gen. Matthew Bunker (U.S.A.); 
b. 95, Fort Monroe, Virginia; ed. at U.S. Mil. Acad., 
Command and Gen. Staff School, Army War Coll.; Mem. 
of Amer. Electoral Cttee. in Nicar. 27-29 and 30; Tech. 
Adviser to Gov.-Gen. 32-33; Asst. C. of S., G-3, 
Second Army, Chicago 36; Asst. of C. of S., Fourth Army 


- 37-39; Mem. of War Plans Div. of War Dept. Gen. 


Staff 39-42; Commanding Gen. of 82nd Airborne Div. 
and of 18th Corps (Airborne) 42—45; Sr. U.S. Rep. to 
Inter-Amer. Defense Bd.; Army Rep. MSC 47-48. 


Riefler, Winfield W. (U.S.A.); fmr. Alt. Mem. of 
LN Fin. Cttee.; Prof. at School of Econ. and Polit. of Inst. 
for Advanced Study 39— ; Special Asst. to U.S. Amb. 
(with rank of Min.) in charge of Econ. Warfare, London 
42-44; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Employment and Econ. 
Stability 47— . 


Ristic, Milan (Yugos.); b. 08, Knjazevac, Serbia; ed. 
at Univ. of Belgrade and in France; Dr. of Econ. and 
Fin. Sci, Strasbourg, France 34; up to beginning of 2nd 
World War employed in Min. of Fin. of Yugos.; prisoner 
of war in Ger. 41-45; later Chief of Dept. of Int. Org. 
in Min. of For. Trade; fmr. Chief of Opium Dept. in 
Belgrade; present Mem. of Perm. Cen. Opium Bd. 


Roberts, Mrs. I. Enid (N.Z.); b. Wanganui; entered 
teaching service 97; 1st Prin. of St. Stephen’s School, 
Marton 18-32; responsible for initiating 1st experiment 
in adult teaching among Maoris; fmr. Sec. of Masterton 
Branch of N.Z. LN Union and, later, Sec. and Treasurer 
of Wairarapa Branch; Vice-Pres. of Dominion Council, 
UN Assn.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Rodionov, Konstantin K. (U.S.S.R.); after complet- 
ing studies at Univ., joined Navy of U.S.S.R.; Rep. Dum- 
barton Oaks Conf. 44, UNCIO 45, 2nd sesn. GA, 
IND en4iin 


Rolz Bennett, Federico (Guat.); b. 14, Quetzalte- 
nango; ed. at Univ. of San Carlos in Guat.; Rep. to 3rd 
Amer. Conf. on Agric., Venez. 45; Mem. of Natl. Group 
for Guat. to PCA 45; Confidential Envoy of Guat. to El 
Sal. and Nicar. Govts.; Rep. of Guat. Municipality to 
Inauguration of Mayor of Havana 46, to 4th Centenary 
of City of San Salvador 46; Mem. of Natl. Olympic 
Cttee.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Romulo, Brig.-Gen. Carlos P. (Phil.); b. 01, Manila; 
ed. at Univ. of Phil. and Columbia Univ.; Publ. of 
DMHM newspapers 33-41; awarded Pulitzer Prize in 
Journalism 41; fmr. A.D.C. to Gen. Douglas MacArthur; 
accompanied Gen. MacArthur and liberating forces in in- 
vasion of Leyte and later in recapture of Manila; Sec. of 
Inf. and Pub. Relations in Pres. Quezon’s War Cabinet 
43-44; Acting Sec. of Pub. Instruction in Pres. Osmefa’s 
Cabinet 44-45; Resident Comr. of Phil. to U.S.A. 44— 
46; Chm. of Phil. del. to UNCIO 45; Rep., UNRRA 
Conf., Atlantic City 46; Chm. of Phil. del. to London 
Conf. on Devastated Areas 46, to all sesns. of GA, to 
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UN Conf. on Freedom of Inf. at Geneva 48; Pres. of UN 
Conf. on Freedom of Inf. 48. 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin Delano (U.S.A.); b. 84, 
N.Y., N.Y.; ed. in private schools; married Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 05; Fin. Chm., Woman’s Div. of N. Y. State 
Dem. Cttee. 24-28; fmr. Vice-Pres. of N. Y. State Lea. of 
_ Woman Voters; radio broadcaster and journalist writing 
' daily newspaper column since 36; Asst. Dir., Office of 
- Civilian Defense 41—42; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46 and 2nd 
- sesn. GA, N. Y. 47; Chm., UN Comm. on Human Rights 
47— , of UN Drafting Cttee. on Int. Bill of Rights 47— . 


Roper, Albert Jean Francois (France); b. 91, Paris; 
ed. at Paris Univ.; LL.D.; Capt.-Pilot during 1st World 
War; French aviation expert and Sec. of Aeronautical 
Comm. of Peace Conf. 19; fmr. French aviation expert 
at LN; Aviation Adviser to Min. of For. Affairs 20-22; 
Sec.-Gen. of Int. Comm. for Air Navigation 22—46; 
Sec-Gen. of PICAO 45-47; Sec.-Gen. of ICAO 47- . 


Rostem, Mohamed Bey Amin (Egypt); b. 96, Cairo; 
ed. at Fac. of Law in Cairo; Sec. to Royal Egyptian Con- 
sulate in N.Y. 27-28, Vice-Consul 28-30; Vice-Consul 
of Consulate in London 30-31; Attaché in Legation at 
The Hague 31; Chargé d’Affaires ai. of Legation in 
Budapest 35; Consul-Gen. in Berlin 38-40; Dir., Tech. 
Dept., Min. of Social Welfare 41-42; Dir.-Gen., Inspec- 
tion and Control Dept., Min. of Supply 43-44; Dir.-Gen., 
Passport and Nationality Dept., Min. of Interior 44-46; 
Counselor to Embassy in Wash. 46; Alt. Rep. 1st sesn. 
GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 48; in charge of Perm. Office of Egypt for 
UN in N.Y. 48. 


Roy, Herard C.L. (Haiti); b. 10, Port-au-Prince; ed. 
in Paris and Port-au-Prince; Asst. Chief of Service in 
Pub. Works Office 33-34; Chief of U.S. Service of For. 
Office 43-45; Chief of U.S. and Europe Div., Min. of 
For. Affairs 45— ; Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Vice-Chm., UN 
Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities 47— 


Rucker, Sir Arthur Nevil (U.K.); b. 95, London; 
ed. at Marlborough Coll. and Trinity Coll., Cambridge; 
active service (Suffolk Regt.) in 1st World War; fmr. 
Mem. of Min. of Health, being Private Sec. to several 
Mins. of Health, and subsequently Dir. of Establishments; 
app. Principal Private Sec. to Prime Min. 39; returned 
later to Min. of Health as Deputy Sec.; during 2nd World 
War, seconded to serve as Sec. to Office of Min. of State 
in Cairo 41-43, helping in establishment of Middle 
East Relief and Refugee Admn.; present Deputy Dir.- 
Gen. of IRO. 

Rudzinski, Jacek (Pol.); b. 06, Makow; ed. at Univs. 
of Warsaw and Paris; Diplome d’Etudes Superieures de 
Doctorat (Econ.) (Paris) 31; Chief of Agric. Sect. of 
Pol. Inst. of Econ. Research, Warsaw 33-36, Pres. of 
Inst. 47— ; Chief of Econ. Sect. in Min. of Agric. 36— 
39; Chief of Planning Div. in Min. of Industry and 
Trade, Pol. Govt. in London 43-45; Vice-Pres., Cen. 
Planning Bd. 46-; Chm., Pol. Natl. Cttee. of FAO; 
Mem. of Council of Natl. Bank of Pol.; Vice-Pres., ECE 
47-48; Alt. Rep. 6th and 7th sesns. of ECOSOC; Rep. 
UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 47— 

Rueff, Jacques (France); b. 96, Paris; studied at 
Ecole Polytechnique in Paris; Inspector of Fin 23; 
Mem. of Fin. Sect. of LN 27-30; Fin. Attaché to 
Embassy at London 30-33; Asst. Dir. and later Dir. of 
all movements of funds in Min. of Fin. 34-39; Deputy- 
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Goy., Bank of France 39-40; Chm., Econ. and Fin. del. 
of Mil. Mission on Ger. and Austrian Affairs 44; Econ. 
Adviser to French C-in-C in Ger. 45; Rep., Allied Comm. 
on Reparations at Moscow 45; Pres., Paris Conf. on Ger. 
Reparations 46; Pres., Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
in Brussels 46; Alt. Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46; Rep. UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 47— 


Ruml, Beardsley (U.S.A.); b. 94, Cedar Rapids, lowa; 
ed. at Dartmouth and Univ. of Chicago (Ph.D. 17); fmr. 
Chm. of Bd. of Directors of Fed. Reserve Bank of N.Y.; 
Dean, Soc. Sci. Div. and Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Chicago 
31-33; author of econ. treatises and several books on 
econ.; Dir. of Natl. Bu. of Econ. Research; Treas., R. H. 
Macy Co. 34-45, Chm. of Bd. of Directors; Dir., Ency. 
Brit. Films Inc. 45— ; Dir., Muzak Corp.; Rep. UN 
Sub-Comm. on Econ. Devel. 47— 

Ryckmans, Pierre (Belg.); b. 91, Antwerp; ed. at 
Louvain Univ.; LL.D. 13; served in mandated territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi 18-28; retired from Civil Service 28; 
barrister of law; Prof. at Univs. of Antwerp and Lou- 
vain 28-34; Gov.-Gen. of Belg. Congo 34-46; Rep. 
2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, TC 47— ; mem. 
of TC Visiting Mission to W. Samoa 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


S 

Saenz, Josué (Mex.); b. 15, Mex.; ed. at Swarthmore 
Coll. (U.S.A.) and Cambridge Univ.; Ph. D. (Cam- 
bridge) 39; Prof. of Econ. Theory at Univ. of Mex. 
40— ; Dir.-Gen. of Gen. Bu. of Stat., Dept. of Natl. 
Econ. 41— ; Rep., 3rd Inter-Amer. Meeting of the 
Caribbean, Haiti 41; Rep., 2nd Inter-Amer. Travel 
Cong., Mex. 42; Rep., UN Conf. on Food and Agric. 
at Hot Springs and 1st Inter-Amer. Demographic Cong. 
at Mex. 43; Rep., UNRRA, Atlantic City 43; Dir. of 
Credit of Treas. Dept. of Mex.; Rep. UN Stat. Comm. 
47-48, 


St. Laurent, Louis Stephen (Can.); K.C., P.C.; b. 82, 
Compton., Prov. of Quebec; ed. at St. Charles Coll., Sher- 
brooke, and Laval Univ.; LL.D.; app. Prof. of Law at 
Laval Univ. 14; fmr. Batonnier of local Quebec Bar, 
Batonnier-Gen. of Quebec Prov. Bar and Pres. of Can. 
Bar Assn.; Min. of Jus. and Atty. Gen. 41-46; Acting 
Prime Min. 46 and 48; Sec. of State for Ext. Affairs 
46-48; Prime Min. 48— ; Rep. UNCIO 45; Chm., Can. 
del. to Ist sesn. GA 46 and to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Saint-Lot, Emile (Haiti); b. 04, Port-au-Prince; ed. at 
Port-au-Prince; Prof., Univ. of Haiti 37-46; Dean of 
Fac. of Law (Port-au-Prince) 46; Sen. 46; Sec. of State 
for Natl. Ed., Pub. Health and Labor 47; Rep. 2nd part 
of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, IC 48. 


Sakellaropoulos, Constantine Michel (Greece); ed. 
at Univ. of Athens; LL.D. and Dr. of Polit. Sci.; Sec. 
of Legation in Constantinople, later in Paris 15—31; fmr. 
Sec., later Counselor and Chargé d’ Affaires in Bucharest, 
and Counselor in Rome; app. Min. and nominated Pres. 
of Greek Del. for Exchange of Greco-Turkish Pop. 32; 
app. Min. at Ankara 33; fmr. Dir. of Polit. Affairs at 
Min. of Affairs; app. Min. in Belgrade 36, in Brussels 
38; resigned from govt. service and remained in Athens 
during occupation; reinstated and app. Amb. to Can. 
after liberation of Greece; Alt. Rep. 2nd part of Ist 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Salinas, Octavio (Nicar.); b. 89, Leon; Deputy 14-15, 
21-24, 30-35; Polit. Chief of Dept. of Zelaya 26-27; 
Judge of Sup. Ct. of Nicar, 35— ; Rep. 2nd part of 
Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA. N.Y. 47. 
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Sandler, Rickard J. (Sweden); b. 84, Torsaker; ed. 
at Univs. of Upsala and Gothenburg; Ph.D.; Deputy 
12— ; Min. without Portfolio 20 and 21; Min. of Fin. 
20, of ‘Com: 24; Prime Min. 25; Rep. to LN 27, 29, 31- 
38: Pres. of LN Asmb. 34; Rep. to Council of LN 36- 
39: Min. of For. Affars 32-36 and 36-40; Pres. of 
Royal Acad. of Music 32-38; Gov. of Gavleborg Prov. 
41— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Sanjinés, Ernesto (Bol.); b. 94; ed. at Univ. of La 
Paz; fmr. Prof. of Econ. and Fin. Sci. and of Criminal 
Law; fmr. Sec.-Gen., Assn. of Mining Industrialists of 
Bol.; fmr. exec. counselor to various econ. orgs.; app. 
Under-Sec. of Fin. 30; Dir.-Gen. of Supplies for Army, 
later Min. of Natl. Defense 28-33 (Gran Chaco War); 
Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Rapp. 2nd 
Cttee.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Santa Cruz, Hernan (Chile); b. 06, Santiago; ed. in 
mil. law; app. Sec. to Superior Mil. Ct. 29; Prof. of 
Criminal Procedure and Mil. Procedure in various mil. 
acads. 30-47; Legal Adviser to Sec. of Interior 38-47; 
Judge of Superior Mil. Ct. 39-47; fmr. Sec.-Gen. and 
Pres. of Chilean-Brazilian Inst. of Culture; Perm. Rep. 
to UN 47- . 


Sarper, Selim (Tur.); b. 99, Istanbul; ed. at Law 
School of Univ. of Ankara; app. to Min. of For. Affairs 
27; served successively at Odessa, Moscow, Komotini 
(W. Thrace), Berlin, Bucharest 27-39; fmr. Asst. Pri- 
vate Sec. to Min. of For. Affairs; fmr. Head of a Polit. 
Sect. of Min. of For. Affairs; app. Sec.-Gen. to Bu. of 
Press, attached to Prime Min. 39; Dir.-Gen., Press Dept. 
40-44; Amb. in Moscow 44-46, in Rome 46-47; Perm. 
Rep. to-UN 47- . 


Sassen, Emanuel Marie Joseph Anthony (Neth.); 
b. 11; Mem. of 2nd Chamber of States-Gen. 36; fmr. 
Mem. of N. Brabant Provincial Govt.; took part in 
resistance movement; imprisoned as hostage for 2 years; 
Rep. Govt. body of ILO at Quebec 45; Mem. of Exec. 
Cttee. of PC and PC, London 45; Mem. of Neth. del. to 
lst sesn. GA 46; Chm. Neth. del. to IRO Prep. Comm., 
and Rapp. 47; Rep., 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Min. of 
Overseas Territories 48— . 


Sattanathan, A. N. (India); b. 05; ed. at Mahataja’s 
Coll. in Trivandram and Madras Univ.; fmr. Lecturer in 
Econ. at Madras Univ.; posted to Imp. Customs Service 
in 28; fmf. Collector of Customs in Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta; Supt. of Preventive Service in Calcutta 
39-43; Additional Collector of Cen. Excise in Madras 
43-45, app. Deputy-Dir. of Inspection, Customs and 
Cen. Excise, Cen. Bd. of Revenue 45; in charge of Cen. 
Investigation Bu. recently set up to co-ordinate work 
relating to illicit traffic in dangerous drugs; Rep. 2nd 
sesn, UN Comm. on Narcotic Drugs 47. 


Sauvy, Alfred (France); b. 98, Villeneuve; ed. at a 
polytechnical school; Stat. 22-38; Dir. of a group study- 
ing the business cycle (Institut de Conjoncture) 38-45; 
Dir. of Natl. Inst. of Demographic Studies 46; Pres. of 
Stat. Soc. of Paris; Pres. of Inst. of Study of Soviet 
Econ.; Rep. UN Pop. Comm. 47— 


Sayre, Francis Bowes (U.S.A.); b. 85, South Bethle- 
hem, Penn.; ed. at Williams Coll. and Harvard Univ.; 
LL.B. 12; Deputy Asst. Dist. Atty. for N.Y. Co. 12-13; 
held acad. posts at Williams and Harvard 12-23 and 
26-33; app. Adviser in For. Affairs to Siam Govt.. 23; 
Represented Siam on PCA 25-34; Dir. Harvard Inst. 

* Criminal Law 29-33; Asst. Sec. of State 33-39; High 
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Comr. of Phil. 39-42; during 2nd World War held pos 
as Deputy-Dir. of Office for For. Relief and Rehabilita 
tion Operations, Spec. Asst. to Sec. of State Hull, Dipl 
Adviser to UNRRA, and Head of UNRRA missions t 
23 countries; Rep. TC 47— , Pres. 47; 
Visiting Mission to W. Samoa 47; Alt. Rep. 2nd ses. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Schaus, Lambert (Lux.); b. 08, Lux.; ed. at Univs: 
of Lux. and France; LL.D. 32; Pres. of Int. Roman Cath 
olic Students Assn., Pax Romana 33-34; Head of Socia 
Office of Pax Romana 34-40; Mem. of Mun. Council,) 
Lux. City 36; political deportee in Ger. 41-45; Gen.) 
Sec. of Christian Social Party 45; Mem. of Chamber o} 
Deputies 45; Alderman, Lux. City 46; Min. of Econ... 
Affairs and Supply 46— ; Rep. ECE 47— 


Scully, Hugh Day (Can.); b. 83, Toronto; ed. at 
Univ. of Toronto; Asst.-Sec. of Can. Manufactures 
Assn. 07-11; Sec. of Can. Home Market Assn. 11-16; 
Asst. Gen.-Mgr. and Dir., Russell Motor Car Co. 16-22; | 
Vice-Pres. and Gen.-Mgr., Stewart-Scully Co. Ltd. (in-| 
vestment bankers) 22-32; Comr. of Customs 33-40; ° 
Steel Controller and Chm. of Wartime Industries Con-— 
trol Bd. 40-43; Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 43— ; present 
Rep. HAC. - 


Sekaninova, Mrs. Gertruda (Czech.); b. 08, Buda- 
pest; ed. at Charles Univ.; LL.D. 32; barrister until 39; 
present counselor, Min. of For. Affairs; Rep. 2nd part of — 
Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Sellar, Robert Watson (Can.); b. 94; ed. at Hunting- 
ton Acad. and Saskatchewan Law School; printer and publ. 
to 24; Private Sec. to Min. of Fin. 24-30; Asst. Deputy- 
Min. of Fin. 30-32; Comptroller of the Treasury 32—40; 
Auditor-Gen. of Can. 40— ; Mem. of Bd. of Auditors 
of UN and of ICJ 46- 


Sen, Samarandranath (India); b. 14, Bengal; ed. at 
Calcutta Univ., Univ. Coll. in London and Oxf. Univ.; 
entered Indian Civil Service 38; Asst. Magistrate and 
Collector, Bengal 39-40; Settlement Operation 40-41; 
Subdivisional Officer and Magistrate of Ist Class 41-43; 
Deputy-Dir., Civil Supplies 43-44; Regional Controller 
of Procurement 45-46; Under-Sec., Ext. Affairs Dept., 
Govt. of India 46; Deputy-Sec., Min. of Ext. Affairs 48; 
Sec., Indian del. to 3rd, 4th and 5th sesns. ECOSOC; 
Mem. of Indian del. to 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Sec., Indian del. to 1st 
spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Alt. Rep. 2nd sesn. UN Econ. 
and Employment Comm.; Alt. Rep. IC; Rep. HAC. 


Setalvad, M. C. (India); b. 84; ed. at Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay; called to Bar in Bombay 12; Advocate- 
Gen. of Bombay 37-42 (resigned); Advocate of the 
Fed. Ct.; appeared for Indian Natl. Cong. before Punjab 
Boundary Comm.; presided at Civil Liberties Conf., 
Bombay 42; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Alt. Rep. SC 
(India-Pak. Question) 48. 


Sevilla-Sacasa, Guillermo (Nicar.); b. 08, Leon; ed. 
at Centenaria Univ.; LL.D. 33; began legal career 26; 
Judge in the Dist. Civil and Criminal Cts. 27-34; elected 
Deputy 34 and 39; Mem. of Const. Asmb. 38; Amb. to 
U.S.A. 43— ; Rep. UNRRA Council, Int. Monetary 
Conf. at Bretton Woods 44, Inter-Amer. Conf. on 
Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Gov. Bd. of 
Int. Bank and Int. Fund; Perm. Rep. to UN 46— 

Seymour, Sir Horace James (U.K.); K.CMG., 
G.C.M.G.; b. 85; ed. at Eton and Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge; app. to For. Office 08; app. Acting Third Sec. 
in Dipl. Service 14, Second Sec. 19, First Sec. 19; trans- 


~—— 


‘ferred to The Hague 23, Chargé d’Affaires 25; trans- 
ferred to For. Office 27; app. Counselor in For. Office 29; 
Private Sec. to Sec. of State 32-35; app. Min. at Teheran 
36; Asst. Under-Sec. of State 40-42; Amb. to China 
42-47 (retired); Rep. UNSCOB 47. 


Sharapoy, Lieut.-Gen. Andrei R. (U.S.S.R.); grad. of 
an aviation school and mil. acad.; participated in Ist and 
2nd World Wars; fmr. Comdr. of Air Force of a Dist.; 
Chief of the Air Force Acad.; fmr. Chief of the Mil. 
» Mission in Gr. Brit.; Air Rep. MSC. 46— 


Sharman, Col. Charles Henry Ludovic (Can.); 
~CM.G., C.B.E., G.S.0.; b. 81, Chelmsford, England; ed. 
at St. Lawrence Coll. in England; Mem. of Royal 
' Canadian Mounted Police 98-05, of Canadian Mounted 
. Rifles in S. Afr. 02; Mem. of Dept. of Agric. 05-27; 
_ with First Can. Div. in France 14-18, and with N. Rus- 
sian Expeditionary Force 18-19; Chief of Narcotic Div. 
27-46; Rep. Narcotic Limitation Conf. 31, Narcotic 
Illicit Trafic Conf. 36; Rep. Opium Advisory Cttee. of 
LN 33-45; Rep. UN Comm. on Narcotic Drugs 46— , 
Chm., Ist and 2nd sesns. 46-47. 


Shawcross, Sir Hartley (U.K.); K.C.; b. 02; ed. at 
Dulwich Coll., London School of Econ. and in Geneva; 
called to the Bar 25; Sr. Law Lecturer at Liverpool Univ. 
27-34; app. Deputy Regional Comr. of S.E. Region 41, 
Comr. of N.W. Region 42; Chm. of Catering Wages 
Comm. 43-45; M.P. 45— ; Atty. Gen.; app. Chief U.K. 
Prosecutor for investigation of charges against war crimi- 
nals at Nirnburg 45; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46, and 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. ‘ 


Shousha Pasha, Sir Aly Tewfik (Egypt); b. 91, 
Cairo; ed. at Univs. of Berlin and Ziirich; M.D. (Univ. 
of Berlin) 15; first worked voluntarily, and later app. 
Asst. at Hygienisches Institut in Zurich; on return to 
Egypt, served as a bacteriologist in State Labs., becoming 
Deputy-Dir. in 24, and Dir.-Gen. in 30; app. Asst. 
Under-Sec. of State in Min. of Pub. Health 39, Under- 
Sec. of State 40; Mem. of Linguistic Acad. of Egypt; 
Chm., Egyptian Bacteriological and Pathological Soc.; 
Hon, Pres. of Egyptian Pub. Health Assn.; Chm., Exec. 
Bd. of WHO 48- 


Sih, Kwang-tsien (China); b. 09, Shanghai; ed. at 
Soochow Univ. in China and Univ. of Rome; Dr. of 
Polit. Sci. (Rome) 36; Sec., Bank of China, Shanghai 
31-34; Attaché, Embassy in Rome 35—36; Tech. Coun- 
selor, Natl. Resources Comm. 36-38; Tech. Counselor, 
Sr. Sec. then Dir.-Gen., Min. of Communications 36—43; 
Tech. Counselor, Min. of For. Affairs 44-45; Chargé 
d’ Affaires (with rank of Min.) , Embassy in Rome 45—46, 
Min. 46— ; Adviser, Chinese del. to Council of For. 
Ministers, London 45; Chm., Chinese del. to Conf. 
of Int. Inst. of Agric., Rome 46; Adviser, Chinese del. 
to Peace Conf. 46; Rep. Int. Conf. of Rys., Lucerne 47; 
Rep. UNSCOB 47- 


Silverio y Sainz, Nicasio (Cuba); LL.D.; Head of 
Bu. of Citizenship and Immigration 37, Dir.-Gen. 38; 
served in Legal Dept. of Min. of For. Affairs 39; in 
charge of LN Affairs 40; worked for Min. of Agric. 40; 
fmr. Min. of Communications; Adviser, Cuban del. 
to 2nd Inter-Amer. meeting of Mins. of For. Affairs; 
Rep. to Int. Conf. of Labor in Havana, to Conf. of Social 
Security in Montreal, and to Inter-Amer. Comm. on 
Social Security; Dir. of Inter-Amer. Perm. Bu. of Social 
Security in Cuba; Rep. UN Econ. and Employment 
Comm. 48- 
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Simic, Stanoje (Yugos.); b. 93, Belgrade; ed. at Univ. 
of Belgrade; entered dipl. service 19; fmr. Sec. of Lega- 
tions in Budapest, Brussels and Tirana respy.; fmr. Con- 
sul in Korca (Albania) and Zadar; fmr. Counselor to 
Legation in Paris; Amb. to U.S.S.R. 42-45, to U.S.A. 
45-46; Min. of For. Affairs 46- 3; Vice-Pres. of 
Presidium of Rep. of Serbia and Pres. of Natl. Popular 
Front of Serbia; Rep. UNCIO 45, 1st part of Ist sesn. 
GA, London 46; Chm., Yugos. del. to 2nd part of 1st 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Singh, Rajah Sir Maharaj (India); b. 78; ed. at 
Balliol Coll. and Oxf. Univ.; joined United Prov. Civil 
Service 04; Chief Min. of Jodhpur State 31; High Comr. 
in §. Afr. 32-35; app. Mem. of United Prov. Exec. 
Council 35, Mem. of United Prov. Legis. Council 37; 
app. Prime Min. of Kashmir 43; Pres. of Indian Christian 
Assn. and of Natl. Liberal Fed. 44; Rep. Commonwealth 
Relations Conf. in England 45; Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Gov. of Bom- 
bay 48-— 

Siri, Ricardo Juan (Argentina); b. 05, Rosario de 
Sante Fé; ed. at Universidad Nacional del Litoral; Doc- 
torate in Diplomacy; Second Sec., Embassy in Wash. 
35; Chargé d’Affairs in Mex. 38-39; First Sec., Wash. 
39, London 41; Counselor in London and Chargé 
d’Affaires to Govts. of Belg., Greece, Neth., Nor., Pol. 
and Yugos. 42; Min-Counselor, Embassy in London 46; 
Min. to Den. 48—  ; Rep. UNCIP 48— 


Skylstad, R. I. B. (Nor.); b. 93; Sec., For. Min. 24, 
Chief of Div. 31; Sec. of Nor. del to LN 26-27, Alt. 
Rep. 34-37; Dir., LN 37-40; Min. to Berne 41-45; Sec.- 
Gen., For. Min. 48— ; Rep. ECE 47— 

Slavik, Juraj (Czech.); b. 90, Dobra Niva; ed. in 
Berlin, Paris and at Univ. of Budapest; LL.D. (Buda- 
pest); Sec. of Natl. Council at Bratislava 18; fmr. Mem. 
of Natl. Asmb.; app. Min. of Agric. 26; Min. of Interior 
29-32; Min. to Pol. 35-39; Min. of Interior and Ed. 
of Govt.-in-Exile in London 40-45; Amb. to U.S.A. 
46-48 (resigned); Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Slayter, Rear-Adm. William Rudolph (U.K.); C.B., 
D.S.O., D.S.C.; b. 96, Chicago; ed. at R.N. Coll. and 
Dartmouth; app. Dir. of Naval Ordnance in Admiralty 
38; Commanding Officer, H.M.S. Liverpool 41, H.M.S. 
Newfoundland 42; app. C. of S. to C-in-C of Home 
Fleet 43; app. Capt. of H.M.S. Excellent 45; Navy Rep. 
MSC 48— 


Slechta, Emanuel (Czech.); b. 95, Kutna Horn; ed. 
at Univ. of Technology; Dr. of Tech. Sciences 30; app. 
Prof. of Industrial Econ. at Univ. of Technology 46; 
Mem. of Cen. Planning Comm, in Prague 46; Pres. of 
Action Cttee. of Socialist Party; Pres. of Natl. Cttee. for 
Management 46; Vice-Pres. of Int. Cttee. for Manage- 
ment 48; Min. of Pub. Works 48— ; Vice-Pres. and 
Rapp. of UN Sub-Comm. for Econ. Devel. 48. 


Smith, E. C. (U. of S. Afr.); b. 89; joined Transvaal 
Teleg. Service 03; subsequently served in Australian and 
Rhodesian Teleg. Services, also at Doubtless Bay, N.Z., 
Station of the Pacific Cable Bd.; rejoined S. Afr. Service 
12; app. Under-Sec. of Telecommunications 42; Chm. 
of S. Afr. del. to Bermuda Telecommunications Conf. 
45; Perm. S. Afr. Rep. on Commonwealth Telecommuni- 
cations Bd. in London; Rep. UN Transport and Com- 
munications Comm. 47— 


Smoliar, Vasili P. (Bye. S.S.R.); b. 03; ed. at Geog. 
Fac. of Bye. State Univ.; lectured on Econ. Geog. at 
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High School of Agric.; Deputy to Sup. Soviet of Bye. 
S.S.R.; fmr. Rep., European Cttee. of UNRRA; Rep. Ist 
part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 


Snouck Hurgronje, Jan W. M. (Neth.); b. 96, 
Venlo; formerly in mil. service; entered dipl. service 22; 
served in legations in Paris, Madrid, Brussels, Athens, 
Vienna, Prague and Copenhagen; app. Min. to Mex. 40, 
to Can. 44; Perm. Rep. of Neth. to UN 47-— 


Sobolev, Arkady Alexandrovitch (U.S.S.R.); b. 03, 
Leningrad; grad. in elec. eng. from Electro-Tech. Inst. 
of Leningrad 30; engaged in research work in connection 
with devel. of power plant equipment 30-39; Mem. 
of U.S.S.R. del. to Third World Power Conf., Wash. 36; 
Sec.-Gen. of People’s Commissariat for For. Affairs, 
Moscow 39-42; app. Min.-Counselor to Soviet Embassy 
in London 42; Mem. of U.S.S.R. del. to Dumbarton Oaks 
Conf. 44, to UNCIO 45; Polit. Adviser to Marshal 
Zhukoy (Comdr. of U.S.S.R. Occupation Forces in Ger.) 
45-46, participated in Potsdam Conf. 45; app. UN Asst. 
Sec.-Gen. in charge of SC Affairs 46. 


Sosa J., José Antonio (Pan.); b. 98, Pan. City; ed. 


at Columbia Univ.; Comr. of Pensions 34-35; Min. of 
Fin. and Treas. 41-44; Mem. of Cod. Comm. 46-47; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Sotto, Vicente (Phil.); b. 84; ed. at San Juan de 
Letran Coll. and Escuela de Derecho; founded newspapers 
La Justicia, El Nacional, El Pueblo, Ang Suga, The 
Philippine Republic (Hong Kong), The Independent 
and Union; fmr. Pres. of Mun. Bd. of Cebu City; fmr. 
Mem. of House of Reps.; fmr. Del. to Const. Cony.; 
fmr. Pres. of Popular Front; founder, Hispanic Assn. and 
Anti-Profiteering Lea.; Pres. of First Labor Asmb. of 
Phil.; Sen. and Chm. of Fin. Cttee.; Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 


Spaak, Paul-Henri (Belg.); b. 89, Brussels; elected 
Socialist Deputy for Brussels 32; founded newspaper 
L’ Action Socialist 34; Min. of Trans., Posts and Teleg. 
35; For. Min. almost uninterruptedly since 36; Chm. 
of Nine-Power Conf. in Brussels 37; Premier 38-39, 
48— ; Chm., Belg. del. to UNCIO 45; Vice-Chm. PC 
45; Chm., Belg. del. and Pres., Ist sesn. GA 46; Chm., 
Belg. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Spacek, Jaromir (Czech.); b. 95, Prague; ed. at 
Charles Univ.; LL.D. 19; Commercial Attaché in Paris 
23-31; fmr. Czech. Sec. of Perm. Council of Little 
Entente; fmr. First Sec. of Czech. Legation in Belgrade; 
Chargé d’Affaires at Belgrade 37-38; Legal Adviser to 
Polit. Dept. of Czech Min. of For: Affairs, London 42— 
45; Deputy Head of Polit. Dept. of Min. of For. Affairs, 
Prague 45-48; Deputy Head of the Restitutions and 
Reparations Sect. in Min. of For. Affairs; Alt. Rep. 1st 
sesn. GA 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Spanien, Samuel (France); jurist specializing in ques- 
tions of minorities and loss of citizenship; interested 
for many years in defense of minorities and refugees; 
during Ger. occupation, devoted himself to defense of 
persecuted persons and was Spec. Atty. to Leon Blum; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 47— 


Speekenbrink, Antonius Bernardus (Neth.); b. 05, 
Breda; ed. at Royal Dutch Naval Coll. and Rotterdam 
School of Econ.; Ec. D.; employee of Royal Dutch Shell 
Concern 27-31; entered Min. of Econ. Affairs 34; Govt. 
Rep., Neth. Shipping and Trade Comm., London 40; 
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Chief, Shipping Sect., Neth. Min. of Econ. Affairs, Lon- 
don 41; Chief, Shipping and Industry Sects., Neth. Min. | 
of Econ. Affairs, London 42; Acting Sec.-Gen., Neth. 
Min. of Shipping and Fisheries, London 44; Neth. Rep., 
United Maritime Exec. Bd. 44-45; Acting Sec.-Gen- 
Neth. Min. of Econ. Affairs, London 45; Dir.-Gen., For. 
Econ. Relations, Min. of Econ. Affairs 45- ; Chm., Four- 
Party Supply Cttee. to Neth. 45-46; Rep. ITO Conf., 
Geneva and Havana; Rep. 3rd sesn. ECE 48. i 


Stampar, Andrija (Yugos.); b. 88, Drenovac; ed. at 
Univ. of Vienna;-Dir. of Health in Yugos. Govt. 19-31; 
after travelling in U.S.A. and China until 32, was visit- 
ing Prof. at several European univs. and insts. of hygiene; 
Health Expert of LN attached to Chinese Govt. 33-36; 
Expert on Rural Health with LN Health Org. 36-37; 
returned to U.S.A. as a visiting Prof. 38; became Rosen- 
berg Prof. at Univ. of Cal. 39; in 2nd World War, in- 
terned during occupation of Yugoslavia; subsequently 
app. Prof. and Rector of Zagreb Univ.; Pres. of Yugos. 
Acad. of Sci. and Arts; Rep. ECOSOC 46, acting Pres. of © 
3rd sesn.; Chm. of Interim Comm. of WHO 46-48; Pres. 
of Ist World Health Asmb. 48; Mem. of Exec. Bd. of 
WHO 48-— 


Stanczyk, Jan (Pol.); b. 86, Brzesko (now Pol.); 
Sec.-Gen., Cen. Mine Workers Union of Pol. 18-39; 
Mem. of Pol. Parl. and Social Affairs Cttee. 19-35; Rep. 
(Pol. Workers) ILO 20-39; Mem. of Exec. Cttee., Int. 
Fed. of Mine Workers 21—45, Vice-Pres. since 30; 
Mem. of Cen. Cttee., Int. Fed. of Trade Unions 30-39; 
Min. of Labour and Social Welfare 39-44 and 45—46; 
Rep. 1st part of 1st sesn. GA’ London 46; Top-Ranking 
Dir., Dept. of Social Affairs, UN Secre. 46— 


Stent, Percy John Hodsoll (U.K.); b. 88; ed. at 
King’s Coll. School and Pembroke Coll., Oxf.; entered 
Indian Civil Service 13; Army Service 16-19; Staff 
Capt. Bushire Force (despatches) 18-19; Comr. of 
Nagpur 33; Chm. of Nagpur Improvement Trust 37-38; 
retired 39; Sr. Regional Officer, London 39; Asst. Chief 
Admn. Officer, London, Min. of Home Security 42; 
First Sec. (temp.), For. Office 43; Counselor (temp.) of 
Embassy in China 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. ECAFE, Baguio 47. 


Stepanenko, Afanasi Stepanovich (Bye. S.S.R.); b. 
08, Vitebsk; ed. at Bye. State Univ.; Dir. of Pedagogical 
Inst. of Pinsk until 41; Expert Consultant at Min. for 
For. Affairs; Rep. UN Comm. on Human Rights 47— 


Steyn, L. C. (U. of S. Afr.); K.C.; b. 03, Viljoens- 
kroon, Orange Free State; ed. at Univ. of Stellenbosch; 
LL.D. 29; Lecturer in Criminal and Roman-Dutch Law at 
Univ. of Stellenbosch 26-28; Professional Asst. to Atty- 
Gen. for S. W. Afr. 28-31; Atty.-Gen. 31-33; Legal 
Adviser to Union Govt. 33-44; Sr. Govt. Law Adviser, 
Dept. of Jus. 44— ; Alt. Rep. and Adviser 1st sesn. GA 
46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Stolk, Carlos Eduardo (Venez.); b. 12, Caracas; ed. 
at Cen. Univ. of Venez.; Dr. of Polit. and Social Sci.; 
Informing Magistrate of Fed. Dist. High Ct. 36-39; fmr. 
Prof. a.i. of Criminal Procedure, Univ. of Venez.; Pres. 
of Fed. Dist. Law Assn. 39; Rep. Inter-Amer. Neutrality 
Cttee. 41-42; Rep. of Venez. on Inter-Amer. Legal Cttee. 
42— ; Counselor to Venez. del. to Inter-Amer. Conf. 
on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Perm. Rep. 
to UN 46- 


Stone, Donald Crawford (U.S.A.); b. 03, Cleveland, 
Ohio; ed. at Colgate Univ., Syracuse Univ., (M.S. 26) 
Univ. of Cincinnati, and Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Re- 
search, Int. City Mgrs. Assn. 30-33; Consultant to Ten- 
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messee Valley Authority 34; Adviser to Fed. Relief 
Admn. 34-35; Consultant to Fed. Social Security Bd. 
36; Asst. Dir. of Bu. of Budget, Exec. Office of Pres. of 
U.S.A. 39— ; Mem. of Social Sci. Research Council 
Cttee. on Compar. Admn. 40-45; Adviser to U.S.A. del. 
to UNCIO 45; Expert, U.S.A. del. to UNESCO Conf., 
_ London 45; Mem. of U.S.A. Natl. Comm. for UNESCO; 
| Adviser to U.S.A. del. to 1st sesn. GA 46, to ECOSOC 
46; Rep. UN Advisory Cttee. on Admn. and Budgetary 
- Questions 46-48; Chm. of U.S.A. del. to Int. Cong. of 
Admn. Sci., Berne 47; Dir. of Admn., ECA 48— 


Street, Mrs. Jessie Mary Grey (Australia); b. 89, 
Ranchi, India; ed. at Univ. of Sydney; attended Women’s 
Confs. and Social Workers’ Confs. in Geneva, England, 
US.A., Ziirich, Paris, and India 11-45; Mem. of 
~ Women’s Coll. Council of Univ. of Sydney 20-— ; First 
Pres. of United Assns. of Women 28; First Sec. of 
_ Sydney Univ. Women’s Sports Assn.; Chm. of Australian 
Women’s Charter Conf. 43; Proprietor of Awstralian 
Women’s Digest 46; Mem. of Australian Labour Party; 
Mem. of Australian del. to UNCIO 45; Rep. UN Comm. 
on Status of Women 47— 


Suetens, Maximilien R. L. M. (Belg.); b. 91, Lierre; 
ed. at Mil. Coll. in Brussels; Rep. to Int. Econ. Confs. at 
Geneva since 30; Rep. Emergency Econ Cttee. for Europe 
45; Min. First Class and Dir.-Gen. of For. Trade in 
Min. of For. Affairs and For. Trade 36— ; Chm., ITO 
Prep. Cttee. 47; Chm., ITO Interim Comm. 47— 


Sundaresan, N. (India); b. 95; ed. at Madras Univ.; 
Asst. Controller of Currency in India 26-34; Asst. Sec. 
(Budget), Fin. Dept. 34-37, Deputy-Sec. 42-44, Joint 
Sec. 45-46; Asst. Auditor-Gen. in Burma 37—41; Deputy 
Fin. Adviser in War and Supply Fin. 41-42; Fin. 
Counselor of Embassy in Wash.; Exec. Dir. of Int. Bank; 
Alt. Gov. from India for Int. Fund; Alt. Rep. 1st sesn. 
of UN Comm. on Narcotic Drugs 46; Adviser to Indian 
del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 
47— ; present Rep. UN Advisory Cttee. on Admn. and 
Budgetary Questions. 

Sutch, W. B. (N.Z.); b. 07; ed. at Univ. of N.Z. and 
at Columbia Univ.; Ph.D. (Columbia); Economist in 
Min. of Fin. 33-40, in Min. of Supply 41-42; Mem. 
of Mil. Forces 42-43; Mem. of Govt. Rys. Tribunal 44; 
app. Deputy-Dir. of S.W. Pac. Area Office of UNRRA in 
Sydney 45; app. Dir. of Operational Analysis Div. of 
European Regional Office of UNRRA in London 46; app. 
Counselor to Dept. of Ext. Affairs 47; Alt. Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; app. Sec.-Gen. of Perm. Del. to UN 48; 
Chm., 3rd sesn. UN Social Comm. 48. 

Sutherland, Miss Mary (U.K.); ed. at Aberdeen 
Univ.; fmr. teacher and organizer of Scottish Farm 
Servants’ Union; Labour Party Organizer for Scotland 
24; app. Chief Woman Officer of Labour Party and 
Ed., The Labour Woman 32; Mem. of Advisory Cttee. 
of Labour and Socialist Int. 32-39; Sec. of Standing Joint 
Cttee. of Working Women’s Orgs. 32— _; Mem. of Gen. 
Purposes Cttee., W.V.S. 40-43; Mem. of Women’s Con- 
sultative Cttee., Min. of Labour 41— ; Rep. UN Comm. 
on Status of Women 47— 

Svastivat, Prince Subha Svasti (Siam); O.B.E. (Mil. 
Div.); b. 00, Siam; ed. in Siam and at Royal Mil. Acad. 
(Woolwich, England); Asst. Comr. of Criminal Investi- 
gation Branch of Siamese Police 30; Rep. to Int. Police 
Conf. organized by LN 30; Comdr., King’s Own Body- 
guards 33-35; trained as parachutist in England 42, and 
later worked in Siamese Resistance Movement; Rep. to 
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negotiate treaty with France 46; Min. at large 46— ; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Vice-Chm., GA ad hoc 
Cttee. on Palestine 47. 

Swoboda, Gustay (Czech.); b. 93, Prague; ed. at 
Univ. of Prague and Geophysical Inst. in Bergen, Nor.; 
D. Ph. (Univ. of Prague) 20; Chief of Meteorological 
Forecast Centres, Austrian Army 15-18; with Czech. 
State Inst. for Meteorology in Prague 20-38; Chief of 


. Services for Aeronautical and Gen. Weather Forecasting, 


Prague 24-38; Mem. of Comm. for Synoptic Weather 
Inf. of IMO 28-38; Mem. of Comm. for Aeronautical 
Meteorology of IMO 36-38; Chief of Secre. of IMO 
3 


Sychrava, Ley (Czech.); b. 87, Ledec nad Sazavou; 
ed. at Charles Univ. in Prague; LL.D.; Collaborator with 
Pres. Masaryk and Benes during 1st World War; fmr. 
Czech. Envoy to France; Ed.-in-Chief, Prague Nérodni 
osvabozent 24— ; Vice-Chm., UN Sub-Comm. on Free- 
dom of Inf. and of the Press 47— 


Sze, Szeming (China); b. 08, Tientsin; ed. at Cam- 
bridge Univ. and St. Thomas’s Hosp. Med. School in 
London; Sec.-Gen. of Chinese Med. Assn. 37—41; app. 
Asst. Supt. of Chung Shan Hosp. in Shanghai Med. 
Cen. 37; app. Sr. Tech. Expert of Natl. Health Admn. 
38; fmr. Med. Adviser to Min. of Communications and 
Adviser to Comm. on Med. Ed.; Dir., Sinza Health 
Demonstration Centre in Shanghai 40-41; Ed., Chinese 
Med. Journal 42-45; Consultant to Chinese del. UNCIO 
45; fmr. Chief of Far Eastern Sect. of Health Div. of 
UNRRA; app. Chief of Med. Dept. of Chinese Supply 
Mission in Wash. 45; app. Med. Dir. of CNRRA, 
Wash. Office 45; Vice-Pres., Interim Comm. of WHO 
46; Rep. and Rapp., UN Comm. on Narcotic 
Drugs 46— 


ay 


Tarasenko, Vasili A. (Ukr. S.S.R.); b. 07, Chernigov; 
ed. at Univs. of Dniepropetrovsk and Kiev; fmr. teacher 
and, later, dir. of a number of schools and colls. in Ukr.; 
served in Army 41-43; Rep. UNRRA London 45, 
UNRRA European Comm., PC, Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, 
London 46, Paris Peace Conf. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47; Counselor to U.S.S.R. Embassy in Wash. 46-48; 
Chm., Ukr. S.S.R. del. to 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; 
Alt. Rep. SC 48, AEC 48, CCA 48. 


Tarhan, Ali Rana (Tur.); b. 82, Istanbul; fmr. 
Admn. Dir. in Min. of Post, Teleg. and Tels.; M.P. 27— 
46; Rep. Interparl. Conf. at Versailles 28; Chm., Tur. 
del. to Universal Postal Cong. London 29; Min. of 
Customs and Monopolies 32-39; Chm., Tur. del. to 
Saadabad Pact Conf. in Teheran 39; fmr. Leader of the 
Independent Group of People’s Rep. Party; fmr. Pres. 
of Admn. Bd. of Cen. Bank of Tur. Rep.; Pres. of Tur. 
Red Crescent Society, Gov. at Gov.’s Council of Lea. of 
Red Cross Societies and Mem. of its Bd. of Dirs.; Rep. 
4th, 5th and 7th sesns. of ECOSOC 47— 


Tavat, Sedat (Tur.); b. 92; studied med. in Tur. and 
Swit.; spent 11 years in Swit. in graduate and research 
work; Prof. of Pharmacodynamics of the School of 
Med. at Istanbul Univ.; present Mem. of Perm. Cen. 
Opium Bd. 

Tesemma, Ato Getahoun (Eth.); b. 12, Addis Ababa; 
ed. at Addis Ababa, Amer. Univ. of Beirut and Aden; 
Chief Inspector of Police Force in Addis Ababa 35; Sec.- 
Gen. of Cttee. of Patriots for Ind. of Eth. 37-40; Dir.- 
Gen. of Min. of Pen (Imp. Secre.) 41-42; Dir.-Gen. 
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of Admn. Service of Min. of Interior 42-43; Rep. 
UNRRA, ILO Conf. in Phila., Int. Civil Aviation Conf. 
in Chicago and Montreal, Int. World Health Conf. in 
N.Y.; First Sec. of Legation, Wash.; Rep. 2nd part of 
Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 1st spec. sesn. GA 47, 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA 48, IC 48. 


Thomas, Jean (France); b. 00, Marseilles; ed. at 
Ecole Normale Supérieure; fmr. Lecturer in French Lit., 
and later Sec.-Gen. at Ecole Normale Supérieure; fmt. 
Asst. Prof. at the Sorbonne, Prof. of French Lit., Univ. 
of Poitiers, and Prof. of Compar. Lit, Univ. of Lyons; 
app. Principal Private Sec. to Min. of Ed. 34; later 
made Head of Cultural Relations Sect. of Min. of Ed.; 
fmr. Mem. of Philology Sect., Conseil Supérieur de la 
Recherche Scientifique; Mem. of Managing Cttee. of Re- 
sistance Movement (Front National) during 2nd World 
War; app. Pres. of Council, Int. Bu. of Ed. (Geneva) 45; 
Rep. to 1st UNESCO Conf.; Pres., Int. Student Service 
until 39; present Asst. Dir-Gen. of UNESCO. 


Thorn, James (N.Z.); b. 82, Christchurch; ed. at 
Christchurch Boys’ High School; served in S. Afr. War; 
responsible for formation of Ind. Labor Party 04; Natl. 
Sec. of Labor Party 31-35; M.P. 35; Chm. of N.Z. del. 
to Int. Labor Conf., Geneva 35; Mem. of Maori Affairs 
and Pub. Accounts Cttees. of House of Rep. 35— ; 
Deputy Chm. of Tourist Devel. Cttee. 35— ; Chm., 
Fishery Comm. 37; Parl. Under-Sec. to Prime Min. 43— 
47; Chm., Parl. Select Cttee. on Pop. 46; High Comr. to 
Can. 47— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 5th, 
6th and 7th sesns. of ECOSOC 47-48; Rep. 2nd sesn. 
UN Social Comm. 47. 


Thorp, Willard L. (U.S.A.); b. 99, Oswego, N.Y.; 
ed. at Amherst Coll., Univ. of Mich., and Columbia 
Univ.; Ph.D. (Columbia Univ., 24); on research staff 
of Natl. Bu. of Econ. Research 23-33; Chief Stat., N.Y. 
State Bd. of Housing 25-26; Prof. of Econ., Amherst 
Coll. 26-34; Dir, U.S. Bu. of For. and Domestic 
Com. 33-34; fmr. Mem. of Fed. Alcohol Control Admn.; 
Chm., Advisory Council of NRA 34-35; Dir. of Econ. 
Research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 35-40; Deputy to 
Asst. Sec. of State for Econ. Affairs 45-46; Vice-Chm., 
Exec. Cttee. on Econ. For. Policy 45; Asst. Sec. of State 
for Econ. Affairs 46— ; Special Adviser on Econ. Mat- 
ters; Rep. to Council of For. Mins., Paris and N.Y. 46; 
Chm. of Board, Gen. Pub. Utilities Corp. 46-47; Chm., 
U.S. del. to Ruhr Coal Production Talks, Wash. 47; 
Rep. ECOSOC 47—  ; Alt. Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Thors, Olafur (Ice.); b. 92, Borgarnes; ed. at Univ. 
of Copenhagen; app. Managing Dir. of Kveldulfur Ltd. 
(Reykjavik) 14; M.P. 25— ; app. Mem. of Exchange 
Rate Cttee. 25; Mem. of Bd. of Dirs. of Natl. Bank of 
Ice. 26; Chm., Gen. Cttee. of Independence Party and 
leader of party in Parl. 34— 3; Min. of Industries 39— 
42; Prime Min. and Min. of For. Affairs 42 and 44-47; 
Chm., For. Relations Cttee. of Althing; Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 


Thors, Thor (Ice.); b. 03, Reykjavik; ed. at Univs. of 
Reykjavik, Cambridge and Sorbonne; Managing Dir. 
of Kveldulfur Ltd. (shipowners and fishing firm) 28— 
34; and of Union of Icelandic Fish Producers 34—40; 
M.P. 33-41; Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 40-41; Min. to U.S.A. 
41— ; Rep. Conf. on Food and Agric., Hot Springs, 
Va. 43; Rep. Int. Aviation Conf. in Chicago 44, Int. 
Labour Conf. in Montreal 46; app. Min. to Can. 48; 
Perm. Rep: to UN 46- . 
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Toro, Emilio (Colom.); ed. at Queens Univ. in Can. 
and Imp. Coll. of Sci. and Tech. in London; fmr. Dir., 
Banco de la Republica, Bogota; Rep. ECOSOC 46; Alt. 
Rep. SC 47; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 


Torres Bodet, Jaime (Mex.); b. 02, Mex. City; ed. 
at Natl. Univ. of Mex.; Head of Library Dept. of Min. of | 
Pub. Ed. 22—24; Prof. of French Lit., Fac. of Philos. and- 
Letters, Univ. of Mex. 24-28; Sec. of Legation in Spain — 
29-31; in France 33-35; Chargé d’Affaires in Holland 
32, in Belg. 38-40; Head of Dipl. Dept. of Min. of For. 
Relations 36-37; Asst. Sec. of Min. of For. Relations 
40-43; Min. of Pub. Ed. 43-46; Min. of For. Relations — 
46— ; Chm., Mex. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; 
Vice-Pres., 2nd sesn. GA 47. 


Trigueros, Roberto Aguilar (El Sal.); b. 88, San 
Sal.; ed. in England and Ger.; Acting Treasurer-Gen. 18; 
fmr. Min. of Fin.; Rep. of Coffee Growers Assn. of El 
Sal. in U.S.A. 36; present Rep. of El Sal. on Inter-Amer. 
Coffee Bd. in Wash.; Com. Attaché to Embassy in Wash. 
46— ; Rep. UNRRA Council in Wash. 46; Rep. 2nd 
part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN Conf. on Trade 
and Employment, Havana 47-48; Rep. IC 48, 2nd spec. 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. : 


Trucco Gaete, Manuel (Chile); b. 14, Santiago; ed. 
at Natl. Inst. of Chile and Georgetown Univ., Wash.; 
Mem. of Corp. of Sales of Nitrate and Iodine, N.Y. 
41-43; Chief of Radio Transmissions and Commentator 
on Int. Probs., Office of Co-ordinator of Inter-Amer. 
Affairs, Wash. 43-46; Chief of Propaganda and Press in 
presidential campaign of Gabriel Gonzalez Videla; app. 
Under-Sec. of For. Relations 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47. 


Tsaldaris, Constantine (Greece); b. 84, Alexandria, 
Egypt; ed. at Univ. of Athens and abroad: Prefect of 
Patras 15, of Corfu Dist. 16-17; Min. Gov.-Gen. of 
Crete 20-22; M.P. (Populist Party) 26-28 and 32- ; 
app. Under-Sec. of Communications 32; elected Mem. of 
Populist Party’s Admn. Cttee. 36; elected Chm. of Popu- 
list Party 46; Prime Min. and Min. of For. Affairs 46-47; 
Min. of For. Affairs 47; Chm., Greek del. to Paris Peace 
Conf. 46, 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y~ 47. 


Tsarapkin, Semen K. (U.S.S.R.); b. 06, Nikolayev, 
U.S.S.R.; ed. at Inst. of Oriental Studies and Moscow 
Univ.; fmr. Chief of 2nd Far Eastern Dept. of People’s 
Commissariat of For. Affairs, later, Chief of Amer. Dept; 
Min. Counselor, Embassy in Wash.; Rep. Dumbarton 
Oaks Conf. 44, UNCIO 45, 1st spec. sesn. GA 47, 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA 48, TC 48. 


Tsiang, Tingfu (China); b. 95, Hunan Prov.; ed. at 
Oberlin Coll. and Columbia Uniy.; Ph.D. (Columbia) 
23; Prof., Nankai Univ., Tientsin 23-29; Prof., Natl. 
Tsing Hue Univ., Peiping 29-35; Ed., Chinese Social 
and Polit. Sci. Journal; Dir., Polit. Affairs Dept., Exec. 
Yuan 35 and 38-45; Amb. to U.S.S.R. 36-38: Chief 
Rep. to UNRRA Conf., Atlantic City 43-44; Dir-Gen. 
of CNRRA 45-46; Chm. of UN Econ. Comm. for Asia 
and Far East, Shanghai 47, and Manila 47; Chief Perm. 
Rep. to UN 47— . 


Tubiasz, Stanislaw (Pol.); b. 89, Lodz: ed. at Jena 
in Ger. and Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Pub. 
Health in U.S.A.; with Mun. Hospital in Warsaw 14-15; 
Med. Officer in Cen. Natl. Pub. Health Service ( Referee, 
subsequently Inspector) 21-39; Lecturer in Pub. Health 
Admn. at State School of Hygiene in Warsaw from 26-39 
and at present; Rep. of Pol. Pub. Health Service to vari- 


us int. confs. 29-39; Dir. of a mun. polyclinic in Lwow 
40; Deputy Chief Med. Officer of Social Insurance in Cra- 
ow 42-45; Head of Div. of Pub. Health Admn., Min. 
Health 45; present Head of Stat. Div. in Min. of 
Health; Rep. UN Comm. on Narcotic Drugs 46-47. 


' Tuck, William Hallam (U.S.A.); b. 90, Baltimore, 
‘Maryland; ed. at St. Paul’s School in Concord, New 
Hampshire, and Princeton Univ.; app. industrial chemist 
for Czarnikow-Rionda Sugar Co. in Santa Clara Prov., 
‘Cuba 12, later for Solvay et Cie in Brussels; active service 
in Ist and 2nd World Wars; with Hoover Comm. for 
Relief in Belg. 15; with Amer. Relief Admn. in France 
and Belg. 19; sent by U.S. to Helsinki for Finnish Relief 
Fund 40; Mem. of fmr. Pres. Hoover's World Food 
Survey 46; Mem. of U.S. War Dept. Mission to Gen. 
MacArthur on supplies for Japan and Korea 47; Mem. 
of Bd. of Dirs., Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. in N.Y.; 
Mem. of U.S.-Belg. Cttee. on Conciliation; app. Exec. Sec. 
for Prep. Comm. for IRO 47; present Dir.-Gen. of IRO. 


Tucker, Walter Adam (Can.); K.C. 37; b. 99, Portage 
la Prairie, Manitoba; ed. at Univ. of Manitoba; Sec. of 
Rosthern Agric. Soc. 25-35; M.P. 35—_ ; elected Bencher 
of Law Soc. of Sask. 40; Can. Army (active) 42-44; 
Mem. of Can. del. to Int. Mon. Conf. at Bretton Woods 
44; app. Parl. Asst. to Min. of Veterans Affairs 45; Chm. 
of Spec. Cttee. on Veterans Affairs 45-46; elected Leader 
of Liberal Party in Sask. 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


U 


Ulloa, Alberto (Peru); b. 92, Lima; ed. at Univ. of 
San Marcos and abroad; Dr. of Polit. and Admn. Sci. 19; 
fmr. Prof. of Int. Pub. Law, Univ. of San Marcos; frm. 
Adviser to Min. of For Affairs; app. Min. of For. Affairs 
36; Chm., Peruvian del. to LN and Mem. of LN 
Council 37; Min. to Holland 39; Sen., Pres. of For. Rela- 
tions Cttee. 45— ; Chm., Peruvian del. to 1st sesn. GA 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UNSCOP 47, IC 48. 


Undén, Osten (Sweden); b. 86; ed. at Univ. of Lund; 
LL.D.; app. Prof. of Civil Law at Upsala Univ. 17; Legal 
Expert to Govt. 17-20, 32-36; app. Min. of Jus. 20; 
Min. of For. Affairs 24-26, 45—_ ; elected Pres. of Upsala 
Univ. 29; app. Chancellor of the Universities 37; fmr. 
Rep. to LN; Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; 
Chm., Swedish del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Uralova, Mrs. Evdokia I. (Bye. S.S.R.); b. 02, Smo- 
lensk; ed. at a juridical inst. in Minsk; fmr. teacher of 
hist. and lit. in a high school; Min. of Ed.; Deputy of 
Sup. Soviet of Bye. S.S.R.; Rep. Ist part of Ist sesn. 
GA, London 46; Rep. UN Comm. on Status of Women 
47—. 

Urdaneta, Mrs. Isabel de (Venez.); b. Venez.; ed. in 
Venez.; teacher until 21; Mem. of Staff of Bank of Hol- 
land in Caracas 21-28; studied organization of kinder- 
gartens in Spain, England, France, Belg. and Holland 35 
and 36; founded 1st kindergarten in Caracas; Chief Clerk 
at Venez. Consulate in N.Y. 39-43, in New Orleans 
44 and in Baltimore 46; Rep. Inter-Amer. Comm. of 
Women of PAU, Wash. 41— ; Counselor to Venez. del., 
UNCIO 45; Rep. UN Comm. on Status of Women 47— . 

Urdaneta Arbelaez, Roberto (Colom.); b. 90; Rep. 
Sixth Inter-Amer. Conf. in Havana 28; fmr. Amb. to Peru 
and Argentina; For. Min. 31-35; fmr. Prof. of Int. 
Pub., and Private Law at Natl. Univ. of Colom.; Rep. 
Inter-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. 
45, UNCIO 45, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Inter- 
Amer. Conf. at Bogota 47; app. Perm. Rep. to UN 48. 
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van der Straten-Waillet, Baron Francis Xavier 
(Belg.); b. 10, Antwerp; ed. at Univ. of Louvain; Lawyer 
32; Dir., Union of Christian Employers 32; Tech. Adviser, 
ILO Conf., Paris 45; M.P. for Dist. of Antwerp 46; Min. 
of For. Com.; Rep. to 2nd and 3rd sesns. of ECE 47— . 


van Heuven, J. C. (Neth.); b. 98; ed. at Royal Mil. 
Acad. (Breda), Univ. of Utrecht and Univ. of Leyden; 
LL.D.; fmr. Acting Recorder of High Mil. Ct; after 
resignation from mil. service, app. successively: Head 
of Judicial Sect. of Dept. of Gen. Affairs and Sec. of the 
State Bd. of Supervision over Sick Benefit Funds, Admn. 
in Dept. of Soc. Affairs in charge of soc. hygiene, Mem. 
of Exec. Council of ICEF; Mem of Neth. del. to ECOSOC; 
Rep. UN Soc. Comm. 47—__, Rapp. 3rd sesn. 48. 


van Heuven Goedhart, Gerrit Jan (Neth.); b. 01, 
Bussum; ed. at Univ. of Leyden; LL.D. 26; app. Chief 
Ed. of newspaper De Telegraaf 30, Ed.-in-Chief of 
Utrechtsch Neuwsblad 33; during war, Co-Ed. of under- 
ground newspaper Het Parool; fmr. contributor to Wed- 
eropbouw; served with underground forces 42-45; went 
on mission to England at request of resistance groups 
44; Min. of Jus. 44-45 (resigned); present Chief Ed. 
of Het Parool; Chm., UN Sub-Comm. on Freedom of 
Inf. and of Press 47— . 


van Langenhove, Fernand (Belg.); b. 89, Mouscron; 
Prof. of Sociology and Social Policy at Univ. of Brus- 
sels since 20; Mem. of Belg. del. to Asmbs. of LN 29- 
38; Rep. Int. Reparations Confs. in London 24, The 
Hague 29-30, and Ouchy 32; Rep. Int. Econ. Confs. in 
Geneva 26 and Stresa 32; Rep. Int. Conf. on Com., 
London 33; fmr. Sec.-Gen. of Min. of For Affairs and 
For. Trade; Amb. 36; Rep. UNCIO 45; Alt. Rep. PC 
45; Rep. Paris Peace Treaties Conf. 46; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 46-— ; Rep. SC 47— , AEC 47— , CCA 47-, IC 48. 


van Roijen, J. H. (Neth.); b. 05, Istanbul, Tur.; ed. 
at Univ. of Utrecht, LL.D.; Attaché to Legation at Wash. 
30-32, to For. Office at La Haye 33; Sec. of Legation, 
Tokyo 36; Chief of Polit. Dept. of For. Office 39; es- 
caped from Neth. during Ger. occupation 44; Mem. of 
Neth. del. to UNCIO 45; Min. without Portfolio 45; 
Min. for For. Affairs 46; Amb. to Can. 47— ; Rep. Ist 
sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, SC (Indonesian 
Question) 48. 


van Schalkwijk, Maj. Louis (U. of S. Afr.); b. 88, 
Mossel Bay, Cape Prov.; ed. at Cape Town Univ. and 
Univ. of Amsterdam, grad. study in England, Ger., 
Austria and U.S.A.; specialist in readjustment of physi- 
cally and mentally disabled; fmr. Supt. of Welfare Serv- 
ices in Dept. of Soc. Welfare; Maj. in S. Afr. Army and 
Dir. of Readjustment Service for Disabled Soldiers 
42— ; Rep. UN Social Comm. 47— . 


van Zeeland, Paul (Belg.); b. 93; ed. at Louvain and 
Princeton Univs.; LL.D.; fmr. Dir. and Vice-Gov. of Natl. 
Bank; fmr. Prof. at Louvain Univ.; Dir. of Louvain Inst. 
of Econ. Sci.; Rep. Econ. Confs. in London 22, Baden 
Baden 29, London, Berlin and Paris 30, Geneva 30-31, 
Stresa 32, Paris 32-33; fmr. Deputy for Brussels; Min. 
without Portfolio in Cabinet 34-35; Prime Min. and 
Min. of For. Affairs and For. Com. 35-37 (resigned); 
Leader of Catholic Party; app. Chm. of Belg. Bd. of 
Repatriation 44; Rep. SC Cttee. of Good Offices in In- 
donesia 47-48. 


Vasiliev, Lieut.-Gen. Alexandre F. (U.S.S.R.); grad. 
from a mil. acad. of the Red Army; fmr. C. of S. of an 
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Army; fmr. Head of the mil. Mission in London; Army 
Rep. MSC 46- . 


Vaughan, David Borders (U.S.A.); b. 10, Louisa, 
Kentucky; ed. at N.Y. Univ., Amer. Univ. in Wash., and 
Columbus Law School; with Irving Trust Co. 28-35; 
Asst. Dir. of Fin., Farm Security Admn. 35-39; Dir. of 
Personnel, Surplus Marketing Admn. 39-41; Exec. Off- 
cet, Bd. of Econ. Warfare 41; Asst. Administrator, For. 
Econ. Admn. 42—44; Lieut., U.S. Navy 44; Dir., Admn. 
Services, UNRRA, London and Wash. 44-45; Exec. 
Officer, Office of Int. Trade, Dept. of Com. 45—46; Dir., 
Conf. and Gen. Services, UN Secre. 46— . 


Verdelis, Alexandre (Greece); b. 98, Alexandria, 
Egypt; ed. at Univ. of Paris and Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris; LL.D. (Univ. of Paris); fmr. Deputy 
to Parl.; fmr. Pres. of Chamber of Engineers of Greece; 
fmr. Mem. of High Econ. Council; fmr. Mem. of Bd. of 
Recon.; present Min., Perm. Rep. to Org. of European 
Econ. Co-operation in Paris, Greek Embassy; Adviser, 
Ist sesn. GA, London and N.Y. 46; Chm., Greek del. 
to 1st sesn. ECE, Geneva 47, 2nd sesn. ECE, Geneva 47, 
3rd sesn. ECE, Geneva 48. 


Viaut, André (France); b. 99, Civry (Yonne); ed. 
in Dijon; meteorologist 21; Principal Meteorolgist 26; 
Chief of Aeronautical Forecasts Sect. 24-34; Chief of 
Service of Aeronautical and General Weather Forecasts, 
Paris 34-49; Deputy-Dir. in charge of Cen. Operations 
Service (Forecasts, Transmissions, Aerology and Cli- 
matology) for France and North Africa 39-44; Dir. of 
French Meteorology 44— ; Mem. of Int. Meteorological 
Cttee. 46—  ; Mem. of Exec. Council 46— ; Pres., ITU 
Regional Comm. VI (Europe) 46— ; Vice-Pres. of Int. 
Meteorological Cttee. 47— . 

Vieux, Antonio (Haiti); b. 04, Port-au-Prince; ed. in 
Port-au-Prince; Prof. of Lit. at Lycée National 26-29; 
Chief of a Div. in Dept. of Agric. 30; Sec. of Legation 
in Paris 30-33; Govt. Deputy Comr. to Civil Tribunal 
of Port-au-Prince 41-44; Under-Sec. of State for Dept. 
of Jus. 44-46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Vilfan, Joza (Yugos.); b. 08, Trieste; ed. in Rome, 
Vienna, Ljubljana, and Paris; participated in resistance 
movement during 2nd World War; app. Mem. of Slo- 
venian Council of Natl. Liberation and of Anti-Fascist 
Council of Natl. Liberation of Yugos. 43; app. Atty.- 
Gen. 45; elected to Presidium of Temporary Parl. 45; 
Sec.-Gen., Yugos. del. to Paris Peace Conf.; Rep. to For. 
Mins. Deputies Conf. in London 47, and For. Mins. 
Conf. in Moscow 47; Perm. Rep. to UN 46- . 

Villa-Michel, Primo (Mex.); b. 93, San Gabriel; ed. 
in School of Jurisprudence, Guadalajara; app. Judge of 
Lower Ct. 15; app. Gov. of Fed. Dist. 27; app. Min. to 
Ger. and Austria 30, to Uru. 35, to U.K. 37, to Neth. 
38, to Japan and China 40; app. Min. of Industry, Com. 
and Labor 33, Min. of Natl. Econ. 34; Perm. Rep. to LN 
36; Rep. to Nine-Power Conf. in Brussels 37; Rep. 
Inter-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. 
City 45; Min. of Interior 46; Amb. to Can. 47— ; Rep. 
Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities 
in Geneva 47; Rep. UNCIO 45, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Villemoes, Jens (Den.); Knight of the Ist Class of 
Royal Nor. Order of St. Olav; b. 80, Jutland; ed. in Den. 
and abroad; R.D.; Chm., Chamber of Com. until 30 and 
Hon. Mem. 43; Mem. of Exec. Cttee. of Danish Chamber 
of Com. 32-34; Mem. of Civil Aviation Council of Cus- 
toms Council of Danish Shipping Bd. and of Trade Econ. 
Council 39; Mem. of Esbjerg Town Council 20-29; 
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Mem. of Landsting (Upper house of Parl.); Min. of | 
Com., Industry and Shipping 45-47; Hon. Nor. Vice- | 
Consul; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. ; 


Viteri Bertrand, Ernesto (Guat.); b. 97, Guat. City; 7 
ed. at Univ. of San Carlos in Guat., Law Coll. of Costa 
Rica (D.J. 21) and Univ. of Mex. (D.J. 22); Ed. of 
Diario de Centro América, La Tribuna, and La Republica _ 
20; Chargé d’Affaires, Costa Rica 22; Judge of Appeals, 
2nd Ct. 29; Dir. of Cen. Bank 29-32 and 46-47; Chm. — 
of Bar Assn. of Guat. 31; Prof. of Int. Law, Univ. of Guat. | 
31, of Stat. 35; Chm., Natl. Council Stat., Guat. 37; Chm., 
Guat. Rotary Club 45-46; Amb. on Spec. Mission to 
Colom. 46; Adviser to Cttee. of Guat. studying better 
understanding between Cen. Amer. States 46; Rep., Assn. 
of Attys. of Guat. to Int. Amer. Acad. of Int. Law, 
Havana 47; Spec. Rep. of Assn. of Attys. to 1st Conf. 
of Int. Bar Assn., N.Y. 47; Rep 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Viteri-Lafronte, Homero (Ecua.); b. 92, Ambato; 
ed. at Cen. Univ. of Quito; J.D.; Min. for For. Affairs 
26-29; Min. in Wash. 29-31; Mem. of For. Affairs 
Advisory Council 32, Min. to Peru 33-36; Mem. of PCA 
35; Chm. of Ecua. del. to Boundary Confs. at Wash., 
with rank of Amb. 36-39; Min. on Spec. Mission at 
Wash. 39; Legal Adviser to Min. of For. Affairs 39; Min. 
to Brazil 39-41; Mem. of Perm. Cttee. on Cod. of Int. 
Law 40; Min. with Spec. Duties at Min. of For. Affairs 
41; Amb. on Spec. Mission to Mediator Countries in con- 
flict between Ecua. and Peru 41-42; Amb. to Chile 42— 
44; app. Min. in London 46; Rep. Ninth Int. Conf. of 
Amer. States, Bogota 47; Amb. to Colom. 48; Rep. 1st 
sesn. GA 46; present Perm. Rep. to UN. 


Voina, Alexei Dorofeyevich (Ukr. S.S.R.); b. 07, 
Vinnitsky Dist., Ukr.; ed. at Moscow Econ. Inst. and 
Higher Dipl. Inst.; fmr. Consul to Sweden; Chief of 
Polit. Dept. of People’s Commissariat for For. Affairs; 
Rep. Ist part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46 and 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 


von Ernst, Franz Rudolf Ludwig (Swit.); b. 79, 
Berne; ed. in Berne, Vienna, Paris and Siena; lawyer 03; 
journalist 03-34; Sec. of Swiss Natl. Council 19-34; 
Pres. of Société de Radiodiffusion Suisse; Dir. of ITU 
35— , present Sec.-Gen. 


Vos, Herman Gustaaf (Belg.); b. 89, Anvers; ed. at 
Univ. of Brussels; fmr. journalist; Mem. of House of 
Reps. 25-32; Sen. 35— ; Rep. to LN Asmb. 38; Min. 
of Pub. Works 44-46; Min. of Pub. Ed. 46-47; Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; Chm., 
Credentials Cttee., 2nd spec. sesn. GA. 


Vyshinsky, Andrei Yanuarevitch (U.S.S.R.); b. 83, 
Odessa; ed. at Kiev Univ.; joined revolutionary move- 
ment 02; Acting Head of Distribution Dept., Moscow 
Food Admn. and People’s Commissariat for Food 17— 
23; Rector of Moscow State Univ. 25-28; Pres. of Spe- 
cial Tribunal of Sup. Ct. of U.S.S.R. for Shakhti Trial 
28, for trial of Industrial Party 30; Chief Deputy Pub. 
Prosecutor of U.S.S.R. 33-35, Pub. Prosecutor 35-39; 
Deputy Pres. of Council of People’s Commissars of 
U.S.S.R. 39-44; First Deputy of Min. of For. Affairs 
40— ; Rep. Advisory Council for Italy 43; Mem. of 
U.S.S.R. del. to Crimea Conf. 45, to Potsdam Conf. 45; 
Chm., U.S.S.R. del. to Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 
46; Mem. of U.S.S.R. del. to Council of For. Mins., Paris 
and N.Y. 46, to Paris Peace Conf. 46; Rep. 2nd part of 
Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, SC 46; Mem. of U.S.S.R. del. to 
Council of For. Mins., Moscow 47; Chm., U.S.S.R. del. 
to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 
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Waerum, Ejnar (Den.); b. 90, Aarhus; ed. at Copen- 


_ hagen Univ.; app. Sec. to Legation at Brussels 23; app. 


Chargé d'AGaires at Tokio 24; app. Chief of Office 1 of 
Econ. Polit. Sect. of For. Office 28, Acting Chief of Sect. 


| 36; Mem. of Council on For. Currency 36-40; Men. of 
- Danish Comm. on Trade Treaties 28-30; Rep. Second 


Conf. on Econ. Co-operation in Geneva 31, Econ. World 
Conf. in London 33, Emergency Econ. Cttee. for Europe 
45; Chm., ECE 47- . 


Wahba, Hafiz (Sau. Arab.); b. 89, Cairo; ed. at 
School of Moslem Canon Law of Univ. of El-Azhar; 
Counselor to Sultan of Nejd 21-26; app. Asst. to Viceroy 
and Dir. of Ed., Hejaz 26; Min. to U.K. 30; Rep. Conf. 
for Reduction and Limitation of Armaments in Geneva 
32, Palestine Conf. in London 39, UNCIO 45, 1st 
sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA 48. 


Waithayakon, H.R.H. Prince Wan (Siam); b. 91, 
Bangkok; ed. at Oxf. and L’Ecole des Sciences Politiques 
in Paris; Sec. of Legation in Paris 17-19; Private Sec. 


to Min. of For. Affairs 19-24; Under-Sec. of State for 


For. Affairs 24-26; Min. to U.K. 26-30; Perm. Rep. to 
LN 27-30; Adviser to Premier’s Office and For. Office 
33-46; app. Amb. to U.S.A. 47; Chm., Siamese del. to 
Ist spec. sesn. GA 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 
IC 48; Chm., Siamese del. to 2nd spec. sesn. GA 48. 


Walker, E. Ronald (Australia); b. 07; ed. at Univs. 
of Cambridge and Sydney; fmr. Fellow of Rockefeller 
Foundation at Cambridge, Lecturer in Econ. at Sydney 
Uniy., and Prof. of Econ. at Univ. of Tasmania; Deputy 
Dir.-Gen. of War Organization of Industry, and Chm. 
of Inter-Departmental Cttee. on Ed. during 2nd World 
War; Mem. of Hdars. Staff of UNRRA in Wash. 45; 
Rep. to Governing Body of ILO, to Inter-Allied Repara- 
tions Agency, to Int. Bu. of Ed., and to Gen. Confs. of 
UNESCO; Chm., Exec. Bd. of UNESCO 47-48; Mem. 
of Exec. Bd. of UNESCO 47- . 


Wang Shih-chieh (China); b. 91, Chung Yang Dist., 
Hupeh Proy.; ed. at Univ. of London and Faculté de 
Droit, Paris; LL.D. (Paris) 20; Prof. of Const. Law at 
Natl. Peking Univ.; Dean, Coll. of Law, Natl. Peking 
Univ.; Dir., Bu. of Laws and Institutions, Natl. Govt. of 
China; Mem. of PCA 28; Pres. of Natl. Wuhan Univ. 
29-34; Min. of Ed. 33-37; Sec.-Gen. of People’s Polit. 
Council 38-42; Min. of Inf. 39-42; Sec.-Gen. of Cen. 
Planning Bd. 40-43; Dir. of Counselor’s Office, Natl. 
Mil. Counsel 38—46; Mem. of Presidium, People’s Polit. 
Council 43— ; Min. of Inf. 44-45; Min. for For. Affairs 
45— ; Chm., Chinese del. to Paris Peace Conf. 46, to 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Ward, Eric E. (Australia); ed. at Melbourne Univ.; 
Econ. Adviser to Br. Commonwealth Rep., Allied Gain 
cil for Japan 46-47; Acting Consul-Gen. for Australia 
in the Phil. 47-48; Mem. of Australian del. to Ist and 
2nd sesns. ECAFE 47, Chm., Australian del. to 3rd sesn. 
48. 


Warner, Edward (U.S.A.); b. 94, Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
ed. at Harvard and Mass. Inst. of Technology; Prof. of 
Aeronautical Eng. at Mass. Inst. of Technology 20-26; 
Asst.-Sec. of Navy for Aeronautics 26-29; Ed. Aviation 
29-34; Vice-Chm. of Fed. Aviation Comm. 34-35; con- 
sultant, aeronautical eng. 35-38; Mem. of U.S. Civil 
Aeronautics Authority (now Civil Aeronautics Bd.) 
39-45; Vice-Chm. 41-45; Mem. of U.S. del. to Int. 
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Civil Aviation Conf. in Chicago 44; Pres. of Interim 
Council of PICAO 45-47; Pres. of ICAO Council 47— . 


Wasson, Thomas Campbell (U.S.A.); b. 96, Great 
Falls, Montana; ed. at New Jersey State Agric. Coll., 
Cornell Univ. and Melbourne Univ.; served in Army 
17-19; plantation mgr. 20-24; Clerk at Amer. Con- 
sulate in Melbourne 24, Vice-Consul 25; Vice-Consul in 
Adelaide 29, Puerto Cortes 30, Naples 33; Consul in 
Naples 35, Florence 36, Lagos 37, Vigo 39, Dakar 40; 
assigned to Dept. of State 41-46; Act. Asst. Chief, Div. 
of African Affairs 45, Act. Chief 46; app. First Sec. and 
Consul at Embassy at Paris 46, at Athens 47; Consul at 
Jerusalem 48; Rep. to UN Palestine Truce Comm.; as- 
sassinated May 23, 48. 

Watt, Alan Stewart (Australia); b. 01, Croydon, 
N.S.W.; ed. at Sydney Univ., Oxf. Univ. and also in Ger.; 
Assoc. to Sup. Ct. Justices in N.S.W. 28-32; practising 
barrister in Sydney 33-37; app. Chief of Int. Coop. Sect. 
in Dept. of Ext. Affairs 37; app. First Sec., Australian 
Legation in Wash. 40, later Chargé d’Affaires; Rep. ILO 
Conf., N.Y. 41; Min., later Amb., to U.S.S.R. 47— ; 
Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. Freedom of Inf. Conf., Geneva 48. 


Webb, James Edwin (U.S.A.); b. 06, Greenville Co., 
N. Carolina; ed. at Univ. of N. Carolina (A.B. 28) and 
George Wash. Univ.; Sec. to Congressman Edward W. 
Pou 32-34; Personnel Dir. and Asst. to Pres. of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 36-41, Sec. and Treasurer 
41-43; Vice-Pres. 43-44; Maj., USMC and Commanding 
Officer, 1st Marine Air Warning Group 44—45; Exec. 
Asst. to Under-Sec. of Treasury 46; Dir., Bu. of Budget 
46-48; Rep. UN Cttee. on Contributions 46— . 


Wheeler, Leslie Allen (U.S.A‘); b. 99, Ventura, 
Towa; ed. at Pomona Coll. in Cal. and Harvard Univ.; 
Spec. Agent, Dept. of Com. 23-26; Assoc., Sr., and 
Principal Agric. Econ. and Chief of For. Agric. Service, 
Dept. of Agric. 26-39; Dir., Office of For. Agric. Rela- 
tions 39— ; Vice-Chm., Exec. Cttee. of FAO; Chm., Int. 
Wheat Council; Chm., Int. Cotton Advisory Cttee.; Rep. 
to UN Interim Co-ordinating Cttee. for Int. Commodity 
Agts. 47— . 

Wichers, N. J. L. van Buttingha (Neth.); b. 99, The 
Hague; ed. at Univ. of Leyden; Stat. at Perm. Office of 
Int. Inst. of Stats. 24-39; app. Asst. Dir. 36; Sec. for 
Int. Stat. Inst. at Int. Stat. Congs. in Warsaw 28, Tokyo 
30, Madrid 31, Mex. 33, London 34, Athens 36 and 
Prague 38; Rep. UN Pop. Comm. 47- . 

Wilgress, L. Dana (Can.); b. 92, Vancouver; ed. at 
McGill Univ.; Trade Comr. in Omsk, Siberia 16, in 
Vladivostok 18, in Hamburg 22-32; investigated trade 
opportunities in China and Europe 20-21; app. Dir. of 
Commercial Intelligence Service in Dept. of Trade and 
Com. 32, Deputy Min. of Trade and Com. 40; Adviser 
to Can. del. to Empire Econ. Conf. in Ottawa 32; Mem. 
of Trade Mission to S. Amer. 41; Min. to U.S.S.R. 42— 
44, app. Amb. 44; Sr. Adviser to Can. del. to UNCIO 
45; Chm., Can. del. to PC 45; Alt. Rep. to 1st part of 
Ist sesn. GA, London 46; Rep. to 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46, Paris Peace Conf. 46; app. Min. to Swit. 
(retaining personal rank of Amb.) 47; Vice-Chm., ITO 
Prep. Cttee. 47; Chm., ITO Exec. Cttee. 47— ; Rep. 7th 
sesn. of ECOSOC 48. 


Wilson, A. Dash (Lib.); b. 98, Harper, Maryland Co.; 
ed. at Cuttington Coll.; fmr. Clerk of 4th Judicial Circuit 
Ct.; admitted to bar in 28; Mem. of Lib. Natl. Legis. 
since 32; present Mem. of Sen.; Prof. of Math. and 
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Eng. Lit. at Monrovia Coll. of the Aft. Methodist Church 
29-30; present Second Vice-Pres. of State Coll. of Lib.; 
_ Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, Vice-Chm. 3rd Cttee. 


Wilson, David (N.Z.); b. 80, Glasgow, Scotland; 
took up perm. residence in N.Z. in 15; app. Sec.- 
Treasurer of Auckland Labour Representation Cttee. 20; 
Asst. Sec. of Labour Party 31-36, Natl. Sec. 36-40; app. 
Mem. of Natl. Legis. Council 37, Leader of Council and 
Min. without Portfolio 39; Min. of Man-Power, Natl. 
Service and Civil Defence respy. 40-44; fmr. Mem. of 
N.Z. War Council; fmr. Min. of Immigration; High 
Comr. in Can.; Chm. of N.Z. del. to Food and Agric. 
Conf. 45, PICAO Conf. in Montreal, Perm. Migration 
Cttee. of ILO and Int. Labour Conf. 46; Rep. UNCIO 
45, 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Vice-Chm., 1st 
sesn. of UN Social Comm. 47. 


Wilson, Joseph Vivian (N.Z.); b. 94, N.Z.; ed. in 
N.Z. and Trinity Coll., Cambridge; Mem. of N.Z. Ex- 
peditionary Force 15-19; fmr. Mem. of LN Secre. at Asst. 
to Sec.-Gen. and later as Head of Cen. Sect.; Asst. Dir. 
of Research, Royal Inst. of Int. Affairs in London 40; 
Mem., Dept. of Ext. Affairs, Wellington 44- ; Rep. 
Ist sesn. GA 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Wilson, Roland A. (Australia); b. 04, Tasmania; ed. 
at Univs. of Tasmania, Oxf., and Chicago; D. Phil. 
(Oxf.) 29, Ph.D. (Chicago) 30; Lecturer in Econ. at 
Univ. of Tasmania 30-32; Economist to Commonwealth 
Treas. 32-35; Rep. Br. Empire Stat. Conf. 35; Com- 
monwealth Stat. and Econ. Adviser to Treas. 36— ; Perm. 
Head of Dept. of Labour and Natl. Service 41—46; Asst. 
and Consultant to Australian del. to UNCIO 45; Econ. 
Counselor, Embassy in Wash. 45— ; Pres. of Econ. Soc. 
of Australia and N.Z.; Rep. UN Econ. and Employment 
Comm. 47— ; Vice-Chm., 1st sesn. 47, Chm. 2nd sesn. 47. 


Winiarski, Bohdan (Pol.); b. 84, Bohdanowo; ed. at 
Lycée of Lomza, Warsaw, Cracow, Paris, and Heidelberg; 
LL.D. (Cracow) 10; Lecturer at Pol. School of Polit. 
Sci. 11-14; active service in Russian Army 15-17; Legal 
Adviser to Pol. del. at Peace Conf. 17—20; app. Prof. of 
Fac. of Law in Poznan 22, Dean 36-39; Mem. of LN 
Perm. Comm. on Communications and Transit 21-27, 
Vice-Pres. 24-26; Rep. Int. Oder Comm. 23-30; Commis- 
sary of Govt. for Liquidation of Ger. Property 24-27; 
Deputy to Diet 28-35; Pol. Agent before Perm. Ct. of 
Int. Justice in Oder Affair 29; Prof. at Acad of Int. Law, 
The Hague 33; Pres. of Bank of Pol. 41-46; Judge of 
ICJ 46- . 


Winiewicz, Jozef (Pol.); b. 05; ed. in econ. and 
polit. sci. at Univ. of Poznan; Ed.-in-Chief, Dziennik 
Poznanski 30-39; Ed. Wiesci Polski in Budapest 39-41; 
Mem. of Pol. Min. of Prep. Work for Peace Conf. 41-45; 
fmr. Counselor of Embassy in London; Rep. Peace Conf. 
in Paris 46; app. Amb. to U.S.A. 47; Rep. Ist sesn. GA 
46, 1st spec. sesn. GA 47 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Witteveen, Miss Maria Z. N. (Neth.); b. 04; ed. at 
Leyden Univ., LL.D.; Mem. of LN Secre. 31-39; Sec. to 
Neth. del. to Exec. Cttee. of PC, PC, 1st part of 1st sesn. 
GA, London, and last LN Asmb. in Geneva 46; Sec.-Gen. 
of Neth. del. to Paris Peace Conf. 46; Adviser of Neth. 
del. to 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, to 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. Exec. Bd. of UNICEF; Adviser of 
Neth. del. to 5th, 6th, and 7th sesns. of ECOSOC 47- ; 
present Rep. UN Cttee. on Contributions. 


Wold, Aklilou Abte (Eth.); b. 12, Eth.; ed. at French 
Lycée, Alexandria, and Univ. of Paris; Chargé d’Affaires, 
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Legation in Paris 35-40; Vice-Min. of Pen (Imp. Secre.) - 
42-43; Vice-Min. of For. Affairs 43— ; Rep. UNCIO 45; — 
Chm., Eth. del. to Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, 
Paris Peace Conf., and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Wold, Terje (Nor.); b. 99; lawyer 21- ; advocate 
31; Judge of Appeal Ct. 36-39; Min. of Jus. 39-45; 
Judge of Sup. Ct; Chm., For. Relations Cttee. of Nor. ~ 
Parl.; M.P.; Rep. Ist sesn. GA 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 


Woodbridge, Robert Edmon (Costa Rica); b. 20, | 
San José; ed. in Costa Rica, Paris and Texas; Alt. Rep. to — 
TC; publ. in Costa Rica; Mem. of TC Visiting Mission to — 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 48. 


Wyndham White, Eric (U.K.); b. 13; ed. at West- 
minster City School and Univ. of London; Mem. of 
English Bar; Lecturer, London School of Econ.; Min. 
of Econ. Warfare 39-41; First Sec. of Embassy in Wash. 
41-45; Econ. and Supply Adviser, Embassy in Paris 45; 
Spec. Asst.-to Sir Humphrey Gale (European Dir. of 
UNRRA) 45; Sec.-Gen., Emergency Econ. Cttee. for 
Europe 46; Exec. Sec., ITO Prep. Cttee. 46-47; Exec. 
Sec., UN Conf. on Trade and Employment, Havana 47— 
48; Bae Sec., ITO Interim Comm. 48. 


YG 

Yafi, Abdallah (Leb.); b. 01, Beirut; ed. in Beirut 
and at Univ. of Paris; LL.D. (Paris); admitted to Bar 
in Beirut 26; Mem. of Chamber of Deputies from City 
of Beirut 37-39 and 43— ; Prime Min. and Min. of Jus. 
38-39, later Min. of Jus. and Fin. until 47; Rep. UNCIO 
45, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Yang, Y. N. (China); fmr. Dir. of Danger Drugs 
Dept. of Cen. Health Bu.; fmr. Dir. of Cen. Health Bu.; 
fmr. Dir. of Fukien Quarantine Office; fmr. Dir. of Cen. 
Biochemical Med. Manufacturing Bu. of Min. of Health; 
fmr. Prof. of Med. Coll. of Hopei Univ.; present Mem. 
of Perm. Cen. Opium Bd. 


Yang Yung-Ching (China); ed. at Soochow Univ., 
George Wash. Univ. and Bowdoin Coll.; LL.D.; Private 
Sec. to Wellington Koo (Min. in Wash.) 16-20; Attaché 
and Sec. of Chinese Legation in London 20-22; Sec. of 
Chinese del. to First LN Asmb. 20, and to Disarmament 
Conf. in Wash. 21-22; Mem. of Min. of For. Affairs 
22-27; Pres. of Soochow Univ. 27— ; Sr. Sec. and Acting- 
Dir. of Dept. of Int. Affairs in Min. of For. Affairs 31; 
fmr. Visiting Prof. of Chinese Civilization at various 
Amer. Univs.; Dir. of Inf. and Pub. Relations Div. of 
Chinese News Service; Assoc. Sec. of Cttee. I1I-1, UNCIO 
45; Assoc. Chief of Sect. on Econ. and Soc. Questions, 
PC 45 and GA, London 46; Adviser to Chinese del. 
Ist sesn. GA 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Adviser, 
2nd and 3rd sesns. of ECOSOC; Rep. UN Soc. Comm. 
47— , Vice-Chm. 47— . 

“Yates, Frank (U.K.); b. 02; ed. at St. John’s Coll., 
Cambridge; Sc.D. 48; Research Officer and Math. Ad- 
viser, Gold Coast Geodetic Survey 27-31; assoc. with 
Rothamsted Experimental Station 31— , Head of Dept. 
of Stat. 33— , Head of Agric. Research Stat. Service 
47— ; Sci. Adviser to various Ministries since 39; Wing- 
Comdr. (Hon.) R.A.F. 43-45; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on 
Stat. Sampling 47- . 


Z 
Zebrowski, Tadeusz (Pol.); b. 02, Warsaw; ed. at 
Univ. of Warsaw and Sorbonne; Ph.D. (Warsaw) 29; 
Asst. to Dir. of Gen. State Archives 21+29; in ULS.A. 
on Rockefeller Fellowship in Social Services 31-33; Prof. 


of Geog. at Univ. of Warsaw 33-39; took part in defense 
of Warsaw in 39; imprisoned in Ger., liberated by 
U.S.S.R. Army in 45; Rep. Potsdam Conf. 45; Rep.. 
Meeting of Deputy For. Mins. in London 47; Deputy- 

: Dir. of Polit. Dept.‘in Min. of For. Affairs; Rep. 2nd sesn. 

BGA, N.Y. 47. 

_ Zoricic, Milovan (Yugos.); b. 84, Zagreb; ed. at 

| Univ. of Zagreb; LL.D.; Legal Agent for Treas., Office of 

_ Atty.-Gen. at, Zagreb, at same timé Legal Adviser to Govt. 

of Croatia and Slavonia 10; fmr. Head of Polit. Dept. 

of Admn. for Croatia and Slavonia, later Prefect; app. 

Pres. of Admn. Ct. of Zagreb 29; app. by LN Council a 

Mem. of Governing Comm. of Saar Territory 32, Deputy- 
Pres. during plebiscite year; app. Mem. of PCA 35; ad 
hoc Judge in work of Perm. Ct. of Int. Jus. in cases of 
Pajzs-Csaky-Esterhazy, and Losinger 36; elected Judge of 
Sup. Ct. of Jus. of Zagreb 45; Alt. Rep. Ist part of Ist 
sesn. GA, London 46; Judge of ICJ 46- . 

_Zorin, Valerian A. (U.S.S.R.); b. 02; undertook re- 
sponsible work in Cen. Cttee. of Young Communist Lea. 
22-32; post-graduate student at Higher Communist Inst. 
of Ed. 33; undertook Party and pedagogic work 35-41; 
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app. Asst. Gen.-Sec., People’s Commissariat for For. Af- 
fairs 41, head of Fourth European Dept. 43-45; app. 
Amb. to Czech. 45; Rep. UN Social Comm.; Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. ECE 47. 


Zuloaga, Pedro (Venez.); b. 98, Caracas; ed. at Cen. 
Univ. of Venez., Harvard, Paris Law School; LL.D. 
(Paris) 24; Comr.-Gen. of Venez. at World Exposition, 
Paris 37; Rep. Int. Stat. Inst., Prague 38; Commercial 
Attaché, Paris 38-39; Comr. of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation for Venez. in U.S.A. 41-47; Mem. of Venez. del. 
to UNCIO 45; Rep. 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; 
Perm, Alt. Rep. to UN 47- . 


Zang, Miss Cecilia Sieu-ling (China) ; ed. at Soochow 
Univ. Law School, Columbia Univ., N.Y. Univ. and 
business, banking and trade schools in San Francisco; fmr. 
math. teacher in Shanghai High School; fmr. chief in- 
terpreter in law firm of Yu-Ling (Ex Vice-Min. of Jus.) ; 
practising lawyer in Shanghai 34-37 and 46— ; fmr. U.S. 
Postal Censor and Sr. Translator, San Francisco and N.Y.; 
fmr. Biographical Research Analyst of U.S. O.S.S. in 
Wash.; Prof. at Soochow Univ. Law School 46— ; Rep. 
UN Comm. on Status of Women 47- . 


A 
Sah, TRAY Pay 8 Cos 
_Abaza, Shoukry Bey....... 700, 1048 fee 
BUD ASS A DAUI-MAjidl 05.55. c.ccs0s cecssnetbebosevcsvensepstsecssext 315 
Abbott, Douglas Charles... 870, 883 
Ero MGrte Mrs is Elisabeth, ..2..::cs.sec.ccsc0c;ecesusgasdy evesesstees 699 
Er. TENA 20 SE eee 315, 1048 (biog.) 
' Abdullah, King, of Transjordan...................... 228, 419 
Abdullah, Prince Seif El Islam............ 316, 1048 ( biog. ) 
_ Abdullah, Sheikh Mohammed................ 388-99 passim 
MAbello, Emilio... cece 315, 1048 (biog.) 
' Abraham, Emmanuel ..... ....314, 1048 (biog.) 
Aburto, Rodrigo ............. ...313, 1048 (b70g.) 
| Acevedo, Leonidas ................ ....870, 883 
meAceyedo, Mario La Gammia...................:.c.20:ccc0000es 884 
BNCOStAs @esat Ra) e..oecs.ceccesec0s2cce<e- 315, 320, 1048 Ges 
Adl, Mostafa ............ 315, 1048 (dog.) 
EMER APPMIVITS REA 1202. 0s) ac. Gss cadeceuser saxeseeeernere as oeveias 8 
BPS SbI a THIN NOSE OW? lhvi. cc aco) ssacaadicetsteivds eo Merdecmereas ees 
_ Aghnides, Thanassis .... 319, 1048 ( Hoe ) 
PAIS ICSEIOW ER AOU Were a, 5.6 Sse <hosche cos Se nga sbecs Seas nze aes 814 
Aguilar Trigueros, Roberto..314, 317, 320, 1088 (diog.) 
PammMed. Sultan ..c.:..:::c0csee0002s- 5135 316, 1048-49 (biog.) 
Aikman, (Gro Shey sactoae Meat OEE on ee eee 697 
JNEANS) OOS Fee ....317, 1049 ‘bioe) 
Al-Ayubi, Ali@lawdaten...2.: soscacre 786, 1069 (biog.) 
PUIGHOURTOM MISMAGL Bec j.cncccsdevasrecane cader-seeseaseviensseertee 704 
BAWCXISSMSCEP IVER oh ay;cccseis on ses-sacescceascasdeaes 320, 1049 (biog.) 
PM Bagih vAsad (2.9.20 ..se00805 316, 318, 320, 1049 (biog.) 
PLAT ON RICATCO, _Ja.is.cesscsivevesanteoess 315, 701, 1049 (biog.) 
JAIN. LEGATO kote osasntegy care ge cg neEE ER PEEE EOE ESE eo eres 827 
PAT Ch; Mohammad........:2c.......00.004:-+- 317, 1049 (biog.) 
PAlgmoiry Bazi i¢..2..0.8%. ...29, 314, 318, 1049 (biog.) 
NR IMIR TESTS ge eh oe eee peer 315 
DNUAEE ZARA OWA Bi -2 nc: stare dnosoasctuiauaossbageenetanct wean 316, 318 
BMMMMIG EVO) Ae MASS) SIL ELA se 5.207 oe cvessneaaceseaunsssceeediceeos ester 315 
Pad ating G IAM All We. scscos ces vesees-000.sveeisidosts-alezensaseth 827 
AUG TS (CO), CRS aire Seen arene eee Os 1049 (biog.) 
Allen, R. G. D.. .700, 1049 (biog.) 
PA gaat AAG trees csecesiencaseerd sais dota snvas Sov seasusiabs sabe omens se 
PUPTATIC MELEE VG! croc. 5 ar cscusxte i, sadeurancaeeftteotammnsaaee 
Altman, Henryk .................. 697, 702, 826, 1049 tion) 
PTA ATT A OSCAT  Lnce Aesop ccccePaassedenshpcacisasouesavent ieee sineceaes 885 
Altmeyer, Arthur J....... 180, 181, 322, 702, 1049 (diog.) 
PANG ALAGON PULIO: .c.cckeonsscsecsteesseztecatseangee 704, 1049 (biog.) 
PA APACOs UAUIS culo /eassv.asqaccese<escess 826, 7 1049 (biog.) 
Mmulvatado! Olea, TeCOdOLO) c5.:.55.:cserceccceenencinceseceev easter 704 
muvaradon troche, Raul .12....:-.cccsevssnanrescseeesonatoee 14 
Alvarez, Alejandro....791, 795, 797, 798-99, 1049 (biog.) 
Alvarez Aybar, Ambrosio ............00::::ccecseeeerees 870, 883 
Alvarez Suarez, Humberto ............ 313, 1049-50 ( biog. ) 
Amado, Gilberto .................. Syilehs Suly/a 697, 1050 (biog.) 
PSU AT ACA OMe NA ge ee es cc yie a cay os cA can eas sibecungeres casasets 701 
POSSESS UTA dea EN to, - he seti theses es caesncesets decane eiee Pe eeeh cere 704 
PRUTTTINI APA NEY EAS | eet coca foc eotr cas epee USO SE TS Aue eS ee 
PAUSASL ASO VAM NAIL Ot ott tis vie cetcrostoneaeenrets duteeer sais Manes ae 703 
PAI eESCM ET | Gg ek oe cccvus (ace csusreentusciee 814, 1050 (diog.) 
ANaG Cine, JING) TP eerie oem naianes Bagn eenen Tt AN fe UAB 
PAIGE WS) Sls Desc snscujusetencseose 316, 318, 321, 1050 sg) 
SND, TRETETE vce cota eNOS Ea ee cone eee ee. 
PAC SIALI Kw EA UD OLE ys ene Be cece ders canes ee Sercee cas Sean 
PAMISIeiVE EL) LIAL Y 2 Jay. 7.x tess ercraesires 702, 1050 (biog) 
PNISECELISC HW EAT ARa ee eet re ee ee ae ene ree 
Anze Matienzo, Eduardo.......... 258, 313, 317, 319, oe 
1076 ( biog.) 
Aranha, Oswaldo ................ 25, 26, 28, 29, 313, 318,497, 


1050 (biog.) 
Arca Parré, Alberto...................... 501, 703, 1080 (diog.) 


General Index 


1. INDEX OF PERSONAL NAMES 


ALCO JOSE es ee 25, 258, 282, 313, 316, 319, 497, 498, 

1050 (diog.) 
‘ArdalanwAbbass: Gholi ees eae tee 102 
AT CANO LUSHe ee 


Armanozi, Najib ......... 
Arnaldo, Solomon V. ... 
FAENASON, JON) poe 
ArneSen, FEN see 
Arning, Charles W..... 
Arnold, Stanislaw 
(Atranzs MeleciO) eet eee ee 
Arrosa, Juan Carlos 


Arslan bmirvAdel) secession cee ee 316, 497, oe 
Arutiunian, Amazasp A...316, 696, 697, 703, 1050 (biog.) 
Asgeirsson, DNF SECs a ey a ee 314, 884, 1050 (biog.) 
Asha, Rafik ....30, 316, 318, 319, 321, 322, 497, 498, 696, 

1050 (biog.) 
As-Said, General Noury.................0....-. 315, 1050 (diog.) 
VASTLOM TS VELKCR: Sear. amy pe ee, Re eae 318 
IMRT. WS ec ane RPA EO cee Tree ek ae a 697 
Augenthaler, Zdenek .................. 697, 703, 1050 (biog.) 
NUS EL AEE TCL ECE Mere tee ene ee 98, 853 
agoustidesm Nits. Elser ete ee, ee 776 


Austin, Warren ....30, 204, 224, 225, 226, 316, 318, 319, 
321, 322, 497, 498, 499, 1059 (biog.) . 
ALVilES}= JOSE Roce eh ons See ee 704, 1050-51 (biog.) 


AVL AMOVICH DLASOSIAV Een cee ee 871, 884 


Aw} Bahal ose. oc oy 
Aykroyd, W. R. 841 
Aylen, Peter ....... ..814 
Ayub, Mohamed ... 315 
iAzcatatemPablo gece rece een cit a eee 21D 
Azevedo, José Philadelpho de Barros e.......... TERI 
799, 1051 (biog.) 
AZEYCCOMPEQUENONSaCem eon ee ae 827 
Aziz, Abdul Hamnid............. 313, 316, 319, 1051 ‘bine 
Aziz, Abdul Hosayn Khan.................. B13, 1051 (diog.) 
PAZ OU Kea tite etter ae ee oe ee 315, 320, 696, 706 
B 
Badawi Pasha, Abdel Hamid..791, 795, 797, 1051 (biog.) 
Baer Mise Gertrude con eine ee ere 699 
Baer Marceliide:es a8 sasha ts eee 966 
BarcenGostanreesate ee 29, 316, 318, 1051 (biog.) 
Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar 317, 1051 (diog.) 
Baker, George P.........0.....:0060. 700, 1051 (biog.) 
Bakke, Ole H................ SaaS CE CLE hcieeee ete, Ae 
BakOudovge oAvas tec: he ee ee oe ee 
BakewaAbdullahipasssee fee 317, 320, 1051 (bog) 
Balarues, Joaquin etsy tee ee eee 
Baltra Cortes, Alberto......00...00..00.0.0. 704, 1051 Pom 
Banerjieg oe Baers cg Bet onnn cree eet ee 932, 983 
Banomyong, Arthakitti 0000000000000... 316, 1051 ( biog. ) 
Baracek-Jacquier, Pavel .........00..0........ 700, 1051 (dzog.) 
Baranskiy Leon yi sece toc ace ee Ee ee 871 


Barba, General D. A. G. 
Bachictan Gh eee eee 
Bard, Ralph A..... 
Barkley, Alben .... 


Barnes, George .... ..814 
Barnes, H. M......... ...698 
Barnett, M. A. F............. ...983 
Barreda Moller: Jos... 3008 se ee 871 


Barreda, Octavio scene 
Barreiro Yllescas, Francisco.... 
Barreto, Emilio G.................... a 
Bartel slit Hite Shines a nee te GWE ® FA 5, ee 703 
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Bartelt, Edwatd) Biy.ccerccsenacrsssstemceaes 703, 1051 (biog) 
Barton, G. Sic sees ee eter eee a creer eye 
Bartos, Milan. ).6:..fsc:1.s--2: co eee ae eee oe 
Batuch; Bernard reer ee ee 474, 475 
Basdevant, Jules ............ 7915 (95,1975 19> 1052 (biog, 
Bassovs Nikolail Die 7 atte since eeereeontonee eee 
Basyn, Thomas ............ adhe ote eis cates tev tgscwatsoneees 71 
Baumont,. Heritisdes<. 20. 1.c,atere tess eee era ie 30, 319 
Bautistas Colonel AmiadouNe errant a B15 
Bayley,) Jaime eo ctiet -< 0 eaereees oencceers ere cern 316 
Beaglehole, Ernest ac: care cesta ne erate ea centyereee 761 
Beaudoin, ba) Reeser eee ks 313 
Beaufort, L.. J.C. aeighnatin Reeth ds TE eee 315 
Beblet, Ales 6.354 ant fave aie eee 316, 1052 (biog.) 
Bech, Joseph .......... ...28, 29, 315, 318, 1052 (diog.) 
Bech, Mrs. Karen.... 
Beckett, W. E......:.... 
Beeby, C. E........ : 
Beeby, ; Ji. (Caper cet ok oct cess Antares ae ee 761 
Begtrup, Mrs. Bodil........... _....314, 702, 1052 (biog.) 
Belin, Jee eS ease he. 700, 1052 (biog.) 
Belshawiii bie orecs ese elect steer es ckacte stacesaekeee ee eee 787, 841 
Beltran:.-Pedrot' Giicc.s...s:.ctvaccig tintcstey Beene ee 872 
Belt y Ramirez, Guillermo ...... 314, 317, 318, 320, 695, 
870, 883, 1052 (bzog.) 
Benes, Rdirarduet..c nee eee ae 452, 455 
Behies), Vaclav sscrasencescasccvees ete aeee ents eeceenee eee 314 
Bengough,: Percy R. ..827 
Benham ho (Gane ea casawe eeu cte ets eee ees 704 
Benitez, Ruben ........ Aassceie teeters 871; 884 
Benjamin, Earl ........ Pe a ccm eee 697 
Benoit-Levy, J. ........ scsstecigeel abate aces 814 
Benson, Walitids Sarvs scree ce aie nee ake eee 814 
Bentinck: (Baron Aso W s.Csec es. 20,50 2e-ceee= eee cae 315 
Bentwich, Norman ............... of ...699 
Berchesee Nilo eer. rere exces eee 871 
Berendsen, Sir Carl August........ 29, 148, 258, 315, 317, 


318, 319, 320, 727, 786, 787, 1052 (biog.) 
Beresitve, Mvasye reo kecce. secs Paae spect tease ee ne hae eee rea 
Bergstrom, Richard 
Bergvall, John oe 
Berlage, Hi. Bactececncvianersvcca stots nos ere ee ee 
Bernadotte, Count Folke....281, 304, 307, 308, 322, 420, 
450-51, 1052 (biog.); see also Palestine: UN Medi- 
ator in, in Index of Subjects. 
Bernstein, E. M. 
Berthoud, Mrs. 
Beteta, Ramon ... 
Beus JG. dete. 
Bevin, Ernest: 2os.cc0000-5--0s 
Beyen, J... W... 


es EG 282, 317, 320 
elgg 316, 318, 1052 (biog.) 
695, 871, 884, 1052 (biog.) 


Bezrukov: -N. WY .fe. 0h vasrase ene nees 700, 1052 (biog.) 
Bidault, Georges ...................- 314, 318, 1052-53 (biog) 
Biébfe. + Miss) ‘Martha: sc...) ere eee eee as 
Biel.) Ladislav: 25s ee cesaceee cat eer eee ee 
Bielichelsmaell-- ates eee 702, 1053 ( biog 
Bienenfeld. Ps Rag scrccn ancestor eee 
BilkurtiSetik*.... eee 700, 1053 iioe) 
Billotte, Lieut.-Gen. P. ..........2.-.-0.1-0..-: 498, 1053 ( a8 } 
Binnerts,’ Coert: <2 cccict ares 

Binol, Sik ons eee 

Black, Eugene R..:........-.:...4 

Blagojevic, Obren .............. 

Blanco, Carlos ......... 317, 320, 1053 (biog.) 
Blatico,, juan’ Carloseecc ey eee 316, 1053 (biog.) 
Blanco, ; Miguel A. 45 bees aes eee ee ee 314 
Blonay, André dex 2 ccc ene ee . 698 
Blowers, George A..... Stites tie t case anette Peete 870, 883 
(Boe, Guniiar | i..2. cscs eee ee 700, 1053 (biog. 


Boerne (A. He cc cctensscs ieee eee ee 
Boetzelaer van Oosterhout, Baron Carel Gédinied 


Willem Hendrik van.................... 315, 1053 (biog.) 
Bogdenko, Vice-Admiral V. L.... 498, 1053 (biog.) 
Bogmolov, Alexander E...................4.. 701, 1053 (biog.) 
Boisanger, Claudé} de... ae ee 317 
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Boissier, Leopold 
Bolton, G. L.. Fite c eo eee 
Borberg, William 314, 317, 320, 696, 697, 1053 (biog) 


Borgonovo, Juan 


Boris, Georges ifs eee 695, 696, 697, 703. 
Borisov, A. P. ............- ..701, 702, 1053 (biog) 
Borsinger, Melchior’ 25. .iisc:csc-cics<-¢)<s0-0oee es ee 
Bosch Pearson, Mrs. Luz Maria Castillo de............ “Oat 
Boson, Matcell’ .,./240-3.00.0c- as Sc ee 698 | 
Botero, Valerio ...... ee LOZ 
Bottomley;. As. Gives cigsik conte tes re ee 316 
Bougalt, Jo. icch.ccbsecdscccesscvscccaste ee 705 
Bourgois,’ Gastort .52).. 1. nsccustencte-coseen cone eee 702 | 
Bowers, Claude G...... ....705, 1053 (bio0g.) 
Boyd, Jorge E............ ....315, 1053 (biog.) 
Brache, Elias ......... 314, 1053 (biog.) 
Bradette, Joseph ................. ....313, 1053 (biog.) 
Bramsnaes, Carl Valdemat.............6..0:....0:....000 870, 883 
Brandao, Miguel Angel .....2...6:..10-2- ee 705 
Brazo Jiménez, Manuel....:.23.2en cent 700 
Brebner, T. O. Waco coe ee eee 315 
Brenner; Richard) ‘y. /...2cc:i.ctec.8)o= oe ee 885 
Bresciani-Turroni, Constantino ~.................:.:000cu 871 
Brigden; Ji, Bi ee ee ee 319, 1053 (biog.) 
Broadley, Sir Herbert... 840, 1053-54 (biog.) 
Brodeur, Edwatd. ..2.3.5.05 4.022 310 
Brotman; A. Guisidccscssiessschsssctav ene ee 699 
Brown, Edward, E......2..020 ee eee 872 
Brown,| Irving Juv: cioc. gees aa He 
Brownell, Nete. Sie:......... 5c. atc orcs eee eee 
Bruce) Viscount gan..5 ee 840, 1054 ( biog 
Brunfaut, Gaston ....i:.0...0-.000 ne eee 
Brunskog, Uno ........ peal! 1054 ioe 
Bruun, Miss Alice.... % 701, 1054 (biog.) 
Bryce, 'R. Bik) .0Ai iin ck eee eee ae 
Bugnard, Louis: 2. 2)..c1.-s.se ee 697 
Bunche, Ralph) a... eee 322, 814, a fie 
Burdett; William G.)...05..:22..2 eee ee 99 
Bureers Jie Wap keke eee 315, 1054 (biog.) 
Burns, Sir Alan Cuthbert Maxwell 727, 779, 786, 787, 
1054 ( bos 3 
Bustos, Enrique 20.55 .3.20c<<.0:1.:25-2 2 tte 
Bystricky; Rudolf\.).....2. eee 699, 1054 ( iiog) 
C 
Cabili,“Tomas'*2... 2 ee 315, 1054 (biog. } 
Cacciapuott, Dro Ni Bin cut ane 854 
Gaceres, Julian” Rots. ee ee ee 870, 884 
Cadogan, Sir Alexander ....316, 318, 321, 497, 498, 499, 
1054 (biog.) 
Cairns, Andrewit..c.50.. ccs ee eee 697 
Calderone, Frank A. 695, a 


Camejo, Daniel ............. 
Camey Herrera, Julio.. 
Campanella, Pietro .... 
Campbell, A. F. D....... 
Campbell, Wallace J... 
Campion, Harry 
Campos, Eusebio 
Campos, Roberto de Oliveita.............:..cccccccceeeee- 
Ganas Albertol Pt ee eee 320, 787, 1054 ( bios) 
Candia N., René 

Carbajal Victorica, Juan J 

Carias, Tiburcio, Jr. 
Carli, Guido 
Carneiro, Paulo ... 
Carnes, Gerald ........ 
Carpio, Victorio D. ........... 
Carrillo Flores, Antonio... 


Carrion; Benjainin 2 na ee 4, 853 
Cassin, René ............... .697, 701, i055 “(Bieg) 
Castbete, Frede.ck.. 2occ os ke ee 315 


Gastillos AS Vadis ihssteos ect See ee 
Castillo Ledon, Mrs. Amalia C. de........ 702, 1072 (biog.) 
Castillo Najera, Francisco................... 321, 1078 (biog.) 


Castro, J. 


' Castro, Hector David...... 314, 1055 (biog.) 

Certeux, Jacques .............. ...703, 1055 (biog.) 
Miestero, Tulio Mo...c........ceececogtsseeese: 704, 1055 (biog.) 

RMAC WAGE S18.) PAIES os) sy ves. ucoevesavssuses- coded Nonleuboeeese 498 
| Chaffee, Zechariah, Jr......................- 701, 1055 (biog.) 
mchamoun, Camille ..........2.....0..:. 315, 320, 1055 (bzog.)} 

_ Chanco, Major Antonio P. «0.0.0.0... 318, 786, 787 

Chang (Cn rahe aU oak eee ee 314, 701, 1055 (diog.) 
hang. P. Co.cc... 314, 695, 696, 697, 701, 1055 (biog.) 
Be eth OPM TA Sie ca ccdecoaceicscaceveheuscexseiinis 701, 1055 (biog.) 
_ Chang, Yueh-lien ...... 

Chao Tsun-hsin .......... 

Chapa, Pedro A......... 

Gharles, Joseph D....................08: oie 317, 1055 (biog.) 

Mblyatveriate, BITle fos. c.5.cccss..0s.0cece sdanediowceativen léoaac tence 321 

Rehauy (S.0INS 3.65.02 704 

Chellappah, S. F. .. i RE A eae et 919 

ion, SC ae eee ere eee 853, 

MMH MP AOMAM! ics secedclesessasecsiveease 321, 724, 1055 (biog.) 

Chernyshev, Pavel M. .......... 322, 703, 1055-56 ( biog.) 
Breaiiatat, Colonel (Ro 'S..:.éiccs.sie.m beth tece et ace 321 

MMH EVAR ES nN coun a anuhinaccstchentarnccsaehecaeen ak 870, 883 

Ghinnery, E,W. P.....c.cc.0008 ...778, 787, 1056 (bi0g.) 

Chinoy, Nuv Mohamed ...................... 700, 1056 (diog.) 
Chisholm, Brock. ............... 

Chizhoy, Alexandre ..... 

Chmela, Leopold ......... 

Chouraqui, Andre ....... 


Chow Ying-tsung, Capt........... 
Christensen, Christen A. R. ... 


MMITEISECTISET IS BVAL SO VAS eco. sssscsacintesaysledactdastabeeusneactties 814 
Christiansen, Ernst .......... 314, 1056 (dio0g.) 
iets CIES. 6 Co viceygsscouceycise genes 701, 1056 (diog.) 
Glicistofas, Lt..Colonel Ki Cy. ..cc.03..ide ce tes eee 704 
Clithiy (Gy ae ee ae eee 696 
Ginele-Gen. Shib-mitg. .,........csccese0k sohlevabeaseteeeteers 314 
Merete clit!) PNY 1NStON yS:, 5.2.22. c0sec0-5csseoeannes Sieere dere. eee eS 4 
Cigliana-Piazza, Giorgio ... 870, 884, 885 
Milento mot) Raphael 0. 5....0::c2..--csnecatesscuasenceorersaees’ 814 
Cingolant, M. ..............: Pe Prod ois Sete Ibe We Ok Sey eet 826 
Clayton, William L. ......0........ 703, 871, 884 
@lermont-Tonnerre, M. T. de ..........5.c:::.4000000 700, 704 
@lowsSit Andrew s:..:6.0--c<0 704, 1056 (biog.) 
ROT ALCSMMINIISS © Mee) Pees. co. Wtere suatevine os ooditees ages. ANTS 
Cochran, Merle ...... 
Coe, Frank ......... 
Connos tA. .!...:.: 
Cohen, Albert ............ 
Cohen, Benjamin ..... 
MOOS EM NAY CO a Sac occ See Sons de cacn av nent RE 
ROO eT) PERI Mews nesseplesaeatpioet se scinyascousiesates MRna, earners 
@olbjoernsen, Ole. ........<..cccsacieececs cra 695, 870, 884 
Coles Major) Ws Ey o.ci.c..0sscleceescrncedees 702, 1056 (biog.) 
Colina, Rafael de la ....... 315, 317, 1056-57 (biog.) 
Constantino, Renato >.......0.0s.--i weenie 315, 318, 320 
( Chatiy a Yet WR i 7, ea ar alae pe sre re 322, 1057 (biog.) 
ROCHE MIMI D Beir. tnt conse as tr coc asguce ioatiataga aces ROO 695, 698 
Copete-Lizarralde, Ignacio. ....2:1..2-42.2..tias. nes 883 
Kopland, Ds Bi sje es 704, 1057 (biog.) 
MOE DDOCKTOSEDIS, Dit io. osesicas..-scectn, MeL eA 706 
Cordier, “Andrew Was..-cc.c.csscsceetses- 813, 1057 (o108)) 
Moriat, JOSE ii0..cc.0- 
Cormier, Ernest .... 
(Cove st Bt DAR Sie ene eoe eee =i : 
Corominas, Enrique V............... 
Goronas-Guardia, Angel ..........:.:c:c0ess-s0eses-> 870, 883 
Correa, José Antonio....314, 317, 320, 701, 1057 (biog.) 
SESE CSA NEA Sin eet Mee coat sic te tare Ment: Leek a eae 787 
Cosma, Mrs. Alice Kandalft................ 702, 1057 (bzog.) 
- Costa du Rels, Adolfo........... 28, 313, 318, 1057 (dzog.) 
Couclelis, Alexander ... 
‘Crom a) by al © As aeneereeeee ee Meee res 


Couve de Murville, Maurice... 
© cog pal Sa Re ea en a fre = 08 315, 787 
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Creech-Jones, Arthur ...... 316, 318, 319, 497, 786, 1057 
Crena de Iongh, D................. 
Cripps, Sir Stafford..... cs ; 
Critchley kip ae Pe ree ae, 499, 1057 (biog.) 
Crittenberger, Lieut.-Gen. Willis Dale......1057 (diog.) 
Growdy,, Dame Rachel ¢o.c: sent eatiees ee 699 
Cruikshank, gNelson) Fle:.,.ge teed corset oteed igen: 698 
Crutksbanki R28 pis. 5 cota ne ee 701, 1057 (biog.) 
Cruz-Coke, Eduardo.............. 701, 761, 787, 1057 (d7og.) 
Cuaderno, Miguel ........ 315, 704, 871, 884, 1057 (bo0g.) 
CULE TIE BS. Wy ed. oe cee ee teehee sce ercer en E 
Cunninghame, R. R.... 
Gurrre. Jamesic.....03. 
Curty RoBi es 
Cusin, Gaston ............. 
Czesanyin Warelae ce aca era 
D 

Dabtowskin Konstatityo te sc nessa cee eee 871 
da GunhaseViasco tlio, Lidl sic ee. Recker eee 321 
Damlusipabaullahte.. « ccuuen cs ae-ameiates tes 315 
Daniels, Jonathan ...... .701, 1058 ( biog.) 
arilenko. Uvae ra seis ote Cue rata ken eine she 932 
Danilov, Alexandet) 0....6..000c.clocecscee 700, 1058 ( biog.) 
Dardallay Juan, Carlosiowe. cerns cree see eee 704 
(Darimoise Gages con eterna tte sn: 700, 1058 ( biog.) 
DyAscoliaiGarlos Aso n een 316, 695, 697, 705, 

871, 884, 1058 (dzog.) 
Davidson, George F.o.......ccccceecccececeeeeees 313, 695, 696, 

697, 701, 1058 (dzog.) 
WD AVIASOMSE AAW crate st cence hte eat ite ester 761 
Daviessgbrre dos eter OR eee on Se 316 
Davis, Monnett ... .... 704, 1058 ing.) 
Daxner, Igor ...... PN dh Man aN MRA fe cod 195 
Days Sabla etcees cy tate rent Bos es ae ee EO! hore, 704 
de Booy, James Marnix ......0.00.00..00.. 321, 1058 ( biog.) 
Dedman, John Johnstone ...... ....696, 1058 or) 
Deedes, Brig, Jonn Gordons ae woe 
Dehousse, Fernand ..........0......... 313, 701, 1058 bing.) 
DelavenayssBmile ate tcc eee tae 814 
Delboswey voniweacc. ec eee ....314, 1058 (biog.) 
Delevingne, Sir Malcolm... ... 705, 1058 (bzog.) 
iIDeleoree; A ives ee. waO24 1058 (d7og.) 
Dellamulay Fiotanyantiy sae Aare ete ek 932 
Del, Vecchio; \Gustavo so. uo. aie ee ee 883, 884 
Demchenko, Stephen Py... cts ee 316 
Deming, WW.) Ea kneeaee ....700, 1059 ( biog.) 
Demuth, Richard (Hv) Yo .2....-2..:.8tek 695, 696, 872 
Dendramis, Vassili ...314, 1059 (biog.) 
Denis: Pierre ys. vot chs c oS. ee ee ee 704 


Dennis, Gabriel Ts 
Dennis, William E. 


....315, 1059 (biog.) 
...315, 1059 ( biog.) 


Dens, Captain Robert ...... 

Deperon, Paul 

Deprez,, Paco. 

Desai A Biv arse eee ceases 

Deshmukh, Sir Chintaman .... 

De Smet, Pierre Letra sy Stier ee ....313, 1059 ( biog.) 
Despradel, Arturo ... ...314, 1059 ( biog.) 
de: Stoppelaars (LD): onan: tes Sire 724 
IDES eVGA cra sae cadet ae arice te Sri, oe 966 
Deutsch, JOnol se eer ee 699, 1059 (biog.) 
De Visscher, Charles ...... 791, 793, 795, 797, 1059 (bzog.) 
De-Walt \Disicne ei iechet nice. ct eee eT ee 814 
De yds OSCE Tat tceccs teeta ceva iriaek aka cet Nee ote ae aE 703 
Diamantopoulos, Christos .................. 314, 1059 (biog.) 
Dich JoergennS; Mr, ae ah icre use tcc 696, 697 
Diesos,Matiosde Veritas. we 320, 1059 (biog.) 
Diez de Medina, Raul................... 256, 321, 1059 (dioz.) 
Dige,, Hitar feacen we: 3 


Dihigo, Ernesto 
Dillon, Augusto 
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Dingman, Miss: Mary 2 2.cc--2-ce tee ec eee 699 
Dirkse-Van ‘Schallowyk, Weic-cec-ceeseesees eee 316 
Djabi,,. Zeki tase ae eee 321, 696 
Dyjerdja, Josip esena-.- aes sea Aassesseat eee a LO 
Djordjevic, Mrs. Krista ..............---- 702, 1059 ( biog.) 
Dodds Norris "ES. ...833, 840, 1060 (diog.) 
Dore. s Victor ee teres se nee ee OOD 
Dorsinville, Max H. .............. 29, 314, 318, 1060 (biog.) 
Drew, Gerald (A. Sri tetas cca 321, 1060 (diog.) 
Drewnowskis) Jan ersi8 seo ears 703 
Dreyfus-Barneys Mrs. L. 2... 699 
Drohojowski, Jan .......... 315, 1060 ape ee 
Drozniak Fdward! See ee eee 
Dubinsky, David Pena cc crscoeke eee 05 
du’ Bois; Coert ee eee 499, 1060 (biog) 
DUBO1s Mis ee ee ee ee ee en eee 
Duchéne, Mrs. Gabrielle ..... ae 
Duckworth-Barker, V. ......... ..814 
Dudley, Drew ............... score oat ereserern3 18)/ 
Dukeston, Lord ......... .....701, 1060 (biog.) 
‘Dulles? John: (Foster es tte 316, 1060 (diog.) 
Dranstany Bees aeons Sear ice tee oes 872 
Dupong,: Plerremes: a oo ee pee 870, 884 
Duran-Ballen, Clemente .................... 314, 1060 ( biog.) 
Durdenevsky, Vsevolod N. ...........:.2::0:::ceseeeeees ae 316 
Duron JorsesBidel® oer ese ere 870, ae 
Drassaut, Rubens ee rc-2c-5: 20s craks eee ee eee oe 313 
zara gy Wa oe see res oss oe ores cb ccvcancectenas oe respoeterceeneoeee 319 
E 
Eastertrats: Ava Vis ecasszceresoccads esse oO 699 
Eaton, Charles ........ 499 
Eban; ‘AubreyiS. ..£5:c.555.- coc reraxe cee ee eee 228 
Ebtehaj, Abdol Hassaia keiccc-.:..ccesene cee 870, 884 
ecles; Marriner: Si 6.55. cccsscovccooe iste eae: tee 181, 322 
Echeverria, Mrs. Graciela Morales F. de......702, (og) 
(biog. 
Echeverry, Luis Guillermo tr. Soest eee 704 
Bgcerz, (Petersen noe ee 703, 1060 (biog.) 
Ebraniaiy, 1S. th 2e05. or 2s sk ee 698 
Ekstrand, Brie Einar. sea 701, 1060 ( ae ) 
EkwallvAx eles ee ee eee 
El zAmet) Mohammed 63531 hac.ccstes eee a 
El Falaki, Mahmoud Saleh.........25t25e.en0 883, 885 
el-Husseint, - Jamal o-2. 2527... cs pee on ee 228 
Blizaide;s Joaquin .Ma i ys.ceinccoe. ee eee ee 871, 884 
el-Khouri, Faiz............ 316, 321, 497, 498, 871,884 
el-Khouri, Faris ................:. 29, 316, 318, 321, 497, 498, 
1060 ( biog. ) 
EL-Pachacht wNed tm) sc, os sceaneteetat eet eee 30, 319 
El Rifai, Abdel Bey Hakim.................. 314, 1060 (diog.) 
ue Piette stipes 315, 320, 1060 (biog.) 
814, 1061 (oe) 
phi Neus et ca Saat ma ng ook Ores rae eee Se ce 0 


Ennals:, John Asib:. 5 lice cect ee ee 69: 
Ennals, Martin A. F.... wk 
EBnsenat, Jose ei ecsras 
Entezam, Nasrollah .......... 258, 282, 315, 317, 319, 320, 
1061 (diog.) 
Eren, Fuat 
Eren, Nuri 


Briksson; Herman, 4.0. oehe teen 316, 1061 ( biog j 
Rusoff,.” HajisMobamedo- 0 e  e ee 

Evangs Kote eee At 
Evangelista, Teodoro i.e ee eee 35 
evans, Harold; osc een ee 322, 1061 (biog.) 
Evatt, Herbert Vere........ 28, 30, 227, 313, 318, 498,697, 


1061 (biog.) 
vate; Raben: §. 5:4 oki eee ee 
Evstafiev, N. ............ 


Eyskens, Gaston 
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Fabela Alfaro, Isidro ... 
Fabrega, José Isaac.. 
Fahy, Charles ........... 
Fairchild) (Miss\/M...-2..-.2.4---) eee 


791, 797, 1061 (biog.) 
701, 1061 (biog) 


Faivovich H., Angel 
Falco, Mrs. Legrand... 


Faline, Michael ............ 

Farookhi, M. ...... 

Fast, Henri ..... 

Havre; <j A Jeeta ee 

Fawzi, Mahmoud Bey..... ..314, 317, 320, 1061 (biog.) 

Fay, Brig.-General, P..........cccc00-hececsss 2 498, 1061 (biog.) 

Federspiel, Per .............. 28, 314, 318, 321, 1061 (biog.) 

Feio, Renato de Azevedo...................... 700, 1061 (biog.) 

Felice, Miss dés:8.: 

Felice, Th. de:..20.f.20:. 

Feller, Abraham H...... 

Fenn, Miss Kathryn...... 

Fennema, A. G............. 

Fenton, Frank C........... 

Ferguson, George V............. 

Fernandez Sim6, Alfredo... 

Ferreira, H. Amorim........... 

Ferreiro, Felipe .......... 

Feerer-Vieyra, Enrique .....0...cfc:..00 498, 1062 (biog.) 

Filho, Pedro Pernambuco........... 636, 705, 1062 (biog.) 

Finet; Paul) G2... eee 695, 827 

Finn, Di! Bickel 841 

Fischer} Gorges 2 c.cisccencoccckccivo Se 695, 697, 698 

Fischer, Hans ....... ...636, 705, 1062 (biog.) 

Fleming, Matcus. ...3-.:.5..0:28 1a eee 700 

Fletcher-Cooke, John ..........724, 786, 787, 1062 (oi0g:) ) 

Flores’ B., Fernando............. an ee eee 

Foien, Erling’ j1t.n ncn eee ath 

Fonck, ‘Charles M.....:....iccctn ol eee 814 

Fong) Si Kee ....702, 1062 (biog.) 

Fontaina, Roberto .... ...182, 701, 1062 (biog.) 

Foote). Wilder .....25.050 eee 814 

Forouhar, Abolghassem’ ¢...2...4) eee 315 

Forrest William Pj. re 695, 706 

Forsyth, William Douglass........ 313, 316, 319, 696, 703, 
724, 786, 1062 (biog.) 

Bortie.. Mattus (3.2: #0 ee ee 768, 773-74 


Foss, Einar P. 


..-.314, 1062 hee) 
Fourés, J. 


Fournier, Ricardo ........ 314, 317, 320, 786, 1062 boop 
Fournier, Rodrigo <.... 5445008045 ee 320 
Fowler, William A. Joo eee 705 
Fox, (Mzs..G. Beresford.,.......4... 2 eee 699 
Francisco, Vicente J.. 318, 321, 1062-63 (biog. ) 
Francois,.« J.P: Al... 02.2.3. ee ee 315 


Franco y Franco, Tulio.... 
Frangie, Hamid 


Fraser, Peter’ 50 ca. eee 761 
Freeman, Benjamin G.... ....317, 1063 (biog.) 
rere, Maurice) 2 0) cs ct sd ee 870, 883 
Frihagen, BDCCTS ee ....103, 1063 (biog.) 
Frisch, Hartvig ....314, 1063 (biog.) 
Frisch, Ragnar ....... ....700, 1063 (biog.) 
Prost, Albert C.22 47...:ssctice cack ci 885 


Fusoni, Rafael .... pad - 
Fuxa,| Joseph ie. ...4.2.hi0s.c.cees eee 703 


renee te 
Ganem, André 
Garbusoy, Vasily 
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Garcia Bauer, Carlos........ 258, 314, 317, 319, 320, 1052 | Gutt, Camille oo... 695, 696, 885, 1065 Ws 
(Grog), |’ Guzman sSaturnino, | Jiscctanewe orcs: secre 702 
Garcia Granados, Jorge......238, 314, 317, 1063 (biog.) 
BEETLCE MR ODELE Lice i Pte ss sorhss Aveo ev oe 
| Garnier-Coignet, Jean Peveec nutans ay eens eee aoe H 
Be test, Roger an 317, 724, 786, 787, 1063 iting) ETA bic emacs gee A co es, 699 
ABDI LOLECS, 1 POSC I so, sinckesecoseeset cake ore 99 ft Od 1065 (bio 

Garrod, Air Chief Marshai Sir Guy. 498, 1063 (ioe) ee ee ae 
Garvan, IRS UE yong Maman ea a eS AR 697 Hageglof, Gunnar ........ 316, 318, 319, 320, 1065 (biog.) 
Gayrilitsa, Sergei P... Hakim, Georges ......... 695, 703, 870, 884, 1065 (biog.) 
Gear, He Sees Hall, Robert Lowe.......ecccccseceee, 700, 1065 (biog.) 
Gelissen, H. C. J.......... Halligan, J. Re... e TAL, 787 
Gemmill, William octet sore Rarer Rancher Oroc be neon Hambidge, Gove ........ pease Wee Re 841 
Gerashchenko, Vladimir ..... Hambroy Carly) ae ae een. F: 315, 1065 (biog.) 
Géraud, André .............. .....701, 1063 (oe Hambro, Edvard) cs. 00.c-5eecci 791, 1065-66 (biog.) 
Gerig, Benjamin .. ...124, 179, 186, 787 | Hamid Ali, Begum Shareefah............ 702, 1066 (biog.) 
Ges, Louis B............. HlamiltoneAg Els vet cece cece ere eo 316 
Ghayour, M. G............ Hampton) Miss Es No gcscecstoee te e eetcees 315 
Ghorbal Bey, Shafik... Fane WJ OSehaer. eyes en a rare tees 28, 314, 318 
Ghorra, Edouard Aw... 181, 315, 317, 320, 703 | Hardigg, Major-General Carl............:.:.ccceesece 966 
Gibbs, Air Wice-Marshal’G, .....2........ AOB1063\(bzog))! | Harkness Rescate de cesesss eavcalsstastioe se 872 
utara wMissi Selene: so i0 2) usrets etc tte. e. 698 | Harmon, Lt.-General H. R... ....498, 1066 (biog.) 
Reechrist Eo f ts... 269), fablareimarin WioA aoe oc ren oc creeees 1066 (biog.) 
Gillen, John J.................. Be OO | LarrisO nee lat) Betet 2s. co oem eee Ae ee 706 
Giordani, Francesco ..... ...871 | Harrison, Wallace K.. So LG! 
ASROGL, 1DYas WASTES Re oe renee mire Metie 699 |) Harrod, Re Fig.c.sh..0- 700, 1066 (biog.) 
KSjesdal, Tor 2... ...814, 1063-64 (biog. i Harry, Ralph Lindsayie 9.) kccceeccrsaeln 319, 696 
BTOLCS AS OL Sere ee ee 316, OG4 (Gor-) te Hartenaus Assen tees sic s tte snee 870 
lasheen, derence” Ge...) 0... 321, 1064 (biog). | Hassan, Major Ibne...... ....104, 1065 (biog.) 
“Es 2G, LDN aCe a ee 703, 1064 (diog.) | Hauck, Henri .............. ...701, 1066 (biog.) 
Gold, APO Sef N teass sca G eas vith, ietades tsa cst eons etanteres cased Soon foblausers Plt pelMlcnee scutes sete e 703, 1066 oe 
SS GLACE WANTON | ohio is ceciacesscteteosctee-: 813, 1064 ( wee. : La vetye | ACG ee eee on ee es ia oar canes 
TCG ITTET GY 1s 07 foV 7S aa ae woe ae pee 
Goldschmide, Arthur’ Bo. 0.0...sccdscccstcosgeseesccere 06 
Gomes, Henrique de Souza......313, 317, 320, 321, 497. 

696, 1064 (biog.) 


Gomez, Rodrigo 


BOMecBROMles uJ WHO... ske.ehabae tsi recta 705 
Raat z lez ATIOStO. DF oiics..csessscrsetehae iene. 705 
RROU Zale Ze TAISINIO: soy fe.c..sicscceesnececernice Be) 
Gonzalez-Cervantes, Coronel Camilo...................... 320 
Gonzalez Fernandez, Alberto....240, 314, 317, 320, 497, 
498, 1064 (biog.) 
RS HOCRE A ELIA Stree dey eh ainsi ee 698 
Goodrich, Carter .... ...106 
SOT aS ty Nyte, Sa ee Sener ee Oe Tie a 312 
Goutsat, J. ........ Perape starts aeisacengastoheceet eats 700, 1064 (biog.) 
Gouvea de Bulhoes, Octavio...........0.00.ccccccceceee: 313, ue 
Gap | TF) CTS Fg a ee ene as Se er 
MERE ACE ets 55 Voaueexsvsezess vutcsusce Gutersh <0 704, 1064 Bes 
Graeffe, Egbert .... . 499, 1064 ( ae 4 
SHAT)” 1 ENS 7 Re Ae ia an eon Si Set Se 
Gratstrom, Sven Ho....3.c.scccscececicessts vents 724, 1064 eas 
Graham, Frank .......... PO 499, 1064 (biog.) 
MGA EIN MI CALL Me et io. cg scpns pa nobeaden eaten Eine os 699 
MGmeeme MELCE DOLE ic 5.odeceiisccsosssansesaevestsSielesentw eee 706 
Greenfield, Sir Harry............ 636, 705, 1064-65 (biog.) 
REE OL IME Ae Pete Se A Saved ets 0) cackcae -983 
Grez, Alfonso .... 
Grimar, Lue ............ 
Groendal, M. B. 
Gromyko, Andrei A......... 316, 318, 319, 497, 498, 499, 
1065 (biog.) 
Gross, Getald) Gor cisieiitccstiseecan 927, 932, 1065 (biog.) 
Gaaraiay Roberto doulas. csi ke secsccssste estes 317, 320 
(Giutabenyevata Sey ei ol Bicncereracy ere ee ee Peeters 703, 1065 (biog.) 


Guerrero, José Gustavo..26, 791, 793, 797, 1065 (bio0g.) 
Guimaraes, José Nunez..... ....699, 700, 1065 (diog.) 


MTA ESSePAT COULHE  Sioite oor eoies serene cee ee oon ccne ee eae 698 
Guntekin, Resat Nuri..... eye) 
Gupta; B. B. Das............. 104 
(CLT SST ALS ROR ee ee NE Te, 5 ee eee TA 724 


Gutiérrez, Francisco de Paula... ..314, 1065 (biog.) 
Gutiérrez Guerra, Jaime...............ccccccceceseetens 870, 883 


Helou, Charles 
Hendl, Francis B) 
Henriquez-Urefia, Max .................06 29, 314, 317, 318, 

320, 1066 (biog) 
Hernandez Cata y Galt, Alfonso 


Hernandez Ferreira, Angel E............ 

Hernandez Portela, Ramiro...... 

Herremans, Roy ecw aitecetocen 

Elerrerase Catalino stants eee eee ; 
Hesselberg, Hans Theodotr..... ....983, 1066 (biog.) 
Hewitt, Admiral H. K.............. .... 498, 1066 (biog.) 
Elexnerss REVinl ) Pastsda tacctet eat, Meee eee 698, 885 
Heykal Pasha, Mohammed Hussein.......... 314, 1066- 67 
Heyward, Eric John Richard... 

Heywot, Zaudie Gabre...................... 

Hildring, Major-General John H......................:00: 316 
ELI Geor cel mcg meas nono hae tain ane ee 696 
li Martin meee or oats es eee 813, 814, 1067 (diog.) 
Hlillvetlashiemv scot etek re tere eee ee eee 315 
liranyapruck.y SUchit iss cist vert eee 316 
iteschfeld egies ahs etre ot mets 703, 1067 (biog.) 
(EMS), Seve) VED RII 04g esnccrceaacleroo madeocien 704, 1067 (biog.) 
Hoyeitanklin met cin cee 699, 703, 1067 (diog.) 
Ho Ying-chin, Gen. of the Army........ 497, 1067 (biog.) 
Hodgson, Lt.-Col. W. R.....313, 321, 497, 498, 697, 701, 


1067 (biog.) 
315, 318, 319, 695, 1067 


Holloway.) Jobi) Edwatd \iecrcic.ce aie neerereeee: 
Holte-Castello, Edmundo de ae anh 
Holtrop,.u Mie Wes.caten steer 
EHoo;sVactoreGbi-Tsate. cee tees 814, 1067 ( biog.) 
Hood, John Douglas Lloyd....229, 313, 316, 319, 497, 
696, 701, 1067 (Bex) 
Hood; General, Walter.c..: <c1ss.s5ectstsestteeries avin, 696 
Hooker, John S. 
Hoovers Herbertiiancccteavette cee ee 872 


Holguin de Lavalle, Carlos... 
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Hopkins; \EpRie econ eas citer aoe eee ee 317 | Jovanovic, Nikodije 2.0.0.0... scceceete dee esteeey tent eaeense 700 
Hoppenot Roger S425 t eh erent 871 | Julliard, Robert ........... 698 
Horne, Roman Ee akira tes aeiencnt eats 885 | Juncosa Sere, Julio M.........2c. he tists enseees 704 
Horowitz David cise scissotseticae cacoercarceattee eens 228 
Houdek, Vladimir .... ...317, 454, 1067 (diog.) K 
Howe C. DicnGii nt lee. ror ek 321, 1067 (Bios. } ' 
Hoynigg, Beity G00) een sh Bes alt ee oie Kabushko, Valentine Wei). i4 sc:-cece eaten teers 319, 322 | 
Hozar;s Falko) Gee BNI A 703, 1067-68 ibiog Kaeckenbeeck, Georges .........::0::eee 29, 313, 318 | 
Fists oT aM ulate itt secsstasepccecs eaccnae eee eee ee Kagan, S. Ssh ys es pereieyhanet ceobleepgil setae dhe rote: 2a nee ed a 182_ 7 
Hsia) GC, ‘Leese 314, 317, 319, 321, 497, 498, 05. 1068 Kalecki, Michal ........ sree BIZ G 
(biog.) Kalergis, JOha cciccaascateute-t epee eee 314,317 
Hsiao, Ching-yuen .... ....696, 700, 1068 (dzog.) Sein sane bP ras sevahipeaapaine e-toc scorn ae a i 
HsuiMol. ae seern att eee sone e 1, 797, 1068 (biog. AMEN) EVAN | erscevns crescents ceric ts Sit asa Na RB Se oc tree 
Hsii, Shute ona 282 a es a Kaminsky, Leonid Ivanovitch....313, 317, 501, 695, 696, 
. z y v i 697, 1069 (biog) 
Huang, Siufeng ........... 
Huddle, J. Klabr.......... Karaosmanoglu, Y. K. «0.0.0.0: 703, 1070 (biogs 
Hudicourt, Pierre L..... Karmarkar, Ds Pilidscitiees. ste eee 
Huezo, Rafael Angel... Karmin, Mrs. Jin deesieete sees 699 i 
Huijsos | (Rote Kassern, Tadeusz 00.0... cee sececc tet secceee ee teee teense: 318 
Humphrey, J. P.. Katz-Suchy, Juliusz ....181, 259, 316, 318, 319, 322, 497, 
Hunt, De Sacer 696, 697, 702, 1070 (biog.) 
gadier 
fetrea NE Sire Kaufi manne Hemtik he ee 28, 314, 318 > 
SPW A ge GO, FED, oor dee nee Fo) RATER EDU eaGat hKAV OUD EA DOULLL Saree ieee epee 13,316, 1070 (biog I 
Hussain, Mrs. S. Tasadduque..... ....315, 1068 pies Kayoum, Abdul 3 
Kazemi, Morteza Moshefegh....................0::0teeee 
BREESE 1 rotten co steeseptense cpaenean re oak 702, 1068 (b7og.) Keesian Felix 761 a 
ee --698, 853, 1068 (0108) | Kellway, C. Ver voncsner 313, 321, 1070 (biog.) 
Hyd 3 iL eee Kenyon, Miss Dorothy.................-.-+-- 702, 1070 (cigs 
Valen jaly Kceeerees Le ee 
Hyka, Jan Kerameny, Jo. cccctscs-scsscsvsnsecasateseeaqeseh=s eal Onan ae 983 
5 Seeecaeercerectcesenestevenesstossaebaeescesecuessscessesunesucaus Kerchove d’ Exaerde, Baron Fernand de Pe eh 697 
Kerno slyan ence sce eee 798, 814, 1070 ion) 
I Keuchenius, Colonel J. J. A.. : 
Khalatbary, Abbasali) 2)./c-cccc-sec1t-ctcsteere eee aia 
IbanezAcuilay DSi tomato aeee eee 827 | Khalidy, Awni 315, 317, 701, 786, 787, 1070 (hsaes 
Ibrahim, Sayed Hassan Ibn Ali ...316, 318, 1068 (biog.) | Khalifa, Colonel Mohamed Abdel-Halim.............. 
Teekealerenyes 12h Up acco nition wrhcorcornsiseren: 700, 1068 (biog.) Khan, Colonel Abdur Rahim..............:ccce . ae 
denatictisnGcote en eee en eet 317, 320,497 | Khan, Sir M. Zafrulla.......... 240, 315, 317, 1070 (biog) 
Tliff, Wi bia nt Ae Be Acct thc ie oe eee 872 Khosrovani, KROSPOW: | eos scccsecivsecctesaeeen oe 317 
DWanesi Pernandona..ccc-cscssese ee 870;:874,883, |) Khousi, (Victor ...001.52a- ....315, 1070 (biog) 
Liskey,: 0). ose iptcadevecctss ceSeverhes eeiiwad 313, 1068 (biog.) Kifle-Egzi, Gabre’ Maskal.. nc eee 314 
Eatin; RasvH (Sete. coerce anno 317, 1068 (og:) | Kilpatrick, John Reed. ......1..c.:.:.0cec0-esr eee 223 
Inan. Setikjeeets ser sk ree 700, 1068 (biog.) King; Alexanders co ..dicisc-schesknwctouseane cease eee 498 
Ingles, José D.......... “5.282599, 31.95.9205) 18057 Glu) Riper, nGemal eerie ee te eee 702, 1070 (biog.) 
Isigoyeny (Luisi het eee ie ee ee tee 704 Kirby, Justice Richard Clarence 377, 499, 1070 (biog.) 
Ishaque, Skea eee ere eee 704 Kirk, Admiral Alan G. ...0:c.00.50:02: 321, 1070 (biog.) 
Ispahani, M. A. H...........315, 317, 320, 1068-69 (bzog.) Kirpalani, Si Kees 2 
Tyetseny Carl Tore ct ie acer ane Se ene 696;'697 1) Rasch: Sir Gecilencm inane oe eee 
Kiselevy, Kuzma Venedictovich.......... Zoos eo 
10 
J Klaestad, Helge ............0...005+ 791, 797, 1070-71 (biog.) 
Jabbar, <A hmed vAte ccc rcseeneecece tee ee ee 36 |) Klekoykin; Michael fe ee 701, 1071 (diog.) 
Jaemnt, Count Stefanole.. See ae te eee 853 | Klompe, Miss Marga: A. M65. ree 315 
Jacklin, Seymour ................ 316,318,521, 1069 (bz0g.) “) Koch, Hite ccctrceetcss tee een 826 
Jackson, Comdr. Rs G. Ale 1069 (biog.) | Kock, Mrs. Karin................. ...703, 1071 (biog.) 
Jackson, Lieut.-Col. S. H... ....321, 1069 (biog.) | Kock, Michiel Hendrik de.......5.....ccccccecsueees 871, 884 
Jacobsen; Piette cass. oe ee 698.966. Kolovie) Mihatlod . G..).ccmcsree re ree 871, 885 
Jahns (Gunnar ne tccan e 700, 870, 884, 1069 (biog.) | Koo, V. K. Wellington..............0...... 313, 1071, (biog) 
Jamali, Mohamed Fadhil.................... 315, 1069 (biog. 3 Koo, Yee-Chunt 60.0) uacnsecsstensseasare roan 
JamnaliaiMirs iPad hil 5) 2) gan. sthtersa en eee 354) AKoolens PsN! MAUR en...c eee eee 698, oe: 
Jardim, Germano G... .... 703, 1069 (biog.) | Korbel, Josef ..... ...499, 1071, (biog.) 
Jayanama, Direck ......... ....316, 1069 (biog.) | Kosanovic, Sava ......... 316, 1071 (biog.) 
Jeannel Captain Picrrem a wmet-s tte 31.0:3.11,445) || Koster? Willem, srsses ences eee ee 871, 884 
Jenks, C. Wilfred............ 1.096, 697;,698, 827 | Kotschnig, Walter Ma. .i..1ccsc.-0:-0c:200ses ee meee 697 
Jespersen, daakon: (412i tes ee ee 870 | Koulazhenkov, Anatoly? 4.(......0..-200: osc 703 
Jessup.eenilip (Gare cen 282, 318, 321, 497, 1069 (biog.) Kiovalenko; V0 Boiici. fecaiemetee sonnei 318 
Jesus: Quijano, Manuel de..317, 320; 701, 1081 (G20g.) W Kozuszmiks By icra ccacccoessa tress ccueccese te aan 19 
Jockel,; Gordon Albert) fatist. ote eee ee 696,697 | Krasovec, Stane .............. L025 Ona (hige 
Johansen, w).e Strands ee ee Pen 315. i Kratoch ville Aiton ince ates crease ee 
Johnson, Herschel V...... ...316, 497, 1069 (biog.) | Kraus, Frantisek .............. 701, 827,.1071 tke 
Johnson, JosephyH.janranerkei mene etna, te eer 282;321 || Kremer, Jeam-Biesre sic. ..cisc:tsysvaase.scameeacteee eee 703 
Johnson, Sir Nelson K..... e VSO OCD((btaey A BLySSes WA.) reer ice eon creer 702, 1071 (diog.) 
Johnston GMA.) site te ee rere eee 827 | Krylov, Sergei Borisovitch................ TIT 799, Copy ets 
Joliot-Curié; Eredetic «2h ae ee 938 800-801, 1071 (Biog.) 
Jonasson, Hermann ....... ....314, 1069 (biog.) Kuczborski, Stanislaw. <...<s.:<<...sese0000 700, 1071 (biog.) 
sfondaanay. Ja: Rats, cata vcstencse’ieaseeser erate tes emer eee a Kulagenkov, Ad Honesto wnnoeeee eee eee 697, 724 
PORTIS Vic egos achat cde tO Kullman, G. G........... ..698, 966 
Jouhaux, Léon ........ 26, 314, 695, 827, 872, 1069 (bie) Keumst, Arnold) Voscsscces.iesssscteuet ite ts teste eh ian enna 814 
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Bemntschemeu Charles) - 6. cssctec.asdesodesseevedecccdaco ced 698, 827 
Berra PAGAL Pete e feces fds cb nse vues cus tetc see tbsschees 318 
Kyrou, Alexis .............. 30, 224, 314, 317, 318, 320, 321, 
. 701, 1071 (diog.) 
L 

Labarriere, Commandant Rene de.................00.00.--- 311 
Labarthe, Rear-Admiral Enrique A................. 315, 696 
mpabib, Mahmoud. ...............ccscceeeees 702, 1071 (biog.) 
Labouisse, Henry ..... ....703, 1071 (bzog.) 
BrersommIVict ret ice 2 0 of Mt occ fe nan SER tate 315 
MEIN GGCOLZE) Roo occ sei ccscssecsessasssecosncceensecobes 761, 786 
ally ee ee .826, 1071 (biog.) 
BRENDA PAREN Mor onc cvcsces sasnnredece tyase dasse ph sgedes cee Ph: 884 
PPG MEAN DOLE, oh css ioeoscesesccsusaceietedesees cnaeectalect 696, 697 
eee sc 749,776, 787 
Lambert, Norman P......... ...313, 1071 (biog.) 
BREN WE CAMANNIEL |. .5.505..sevness eveoyronreieousveadverbavesapenees 871 


Lange, Halvard M.............. ie wee 
; Lange, Oscar 


_ Lapie, Pierre Olivier.. 


315, 1071 (biog.) 
eee 28, 29, 315, 318, 497, 498, 696, 
697, 700, 1072 (biog.) 
ae Mees INTIS, (oo. sec. bactdeccadecdsoncodesssnans 315, 1072 (biog.) 
mamnune, EX... .cccccces ..314, 724, 1072 (biog) 
SP eran Oe ae 31 


apter) Karol ::............. 316 
Largentaye, Jean de..... a 
BE IGS OM VACEOT Pet i. Se hash i cacdo cies hecscthe, 
Larrain, Joaquin .... 513, 317, 320; 695, 606 
LEE Ti ALE TT Pa 814, 1072 ( biog. ) 
Laurentie, Henri ...... 765, 777, 778, 779, 786, eihen 
(biog. 
Lavalle, Juan Bautista de............0......... 315, 1052 (diog.) 
Laves, Walter H. C................. 26, 698, 853, 1072 (diog.) 
MAE OL CME CR Gre Meee oracisiche eos oluarsadevnvs eos tesower es 321, 497 
Lawrence, H. G............ ...316, 1072 (bz0g.) 
WBAZATLOS JOLSE) Aiscsc.sif.dsccecbsvvedvevseressideoss 702, 1072 (biog.) 
Lebeau, Roland ....321, 322, 695, 696, 701, 1072 (biog) 
Le Bosquet, Giarler ta. Gi te eink a ee Ade, 
Hecocg;, Jules: of....3se..ccsecccaden. se “ss 
Le Corbusier, Charles ......... 
Lice. Uh eee 
ELS, USE 2 Say eRe pee eg oe gen 


Lefaucheux, Mme. Marie Héléne 314, 702, 1072 (biog.) 
Le Gallais, Hugues..315, 317, 320, 870, 884, 1072 (biog.) 


Erm ZamMorn sy Carlos) Als: 4, 2c.csses osteFivs tees ssi bedemes wesc 499 
elamann, René Garnett.........6...ccssecsunsdcectnssssenessenee 06 
Leitao da penne Vasco T... 321, 1072 (biog.) 
Lehi STE: U8) Us as roe ee eS En ee 14 
Leiva, Joaquin .... ..314, 1072-73 (biog) 
1 ENOL Sy dad Ere Ic eae ee ee Seg Ee ae 
Mem Morel.) Jose plese... .c:c-0.5--<000ecseeases- 892, 1073 ie 
MS EOIMELC PL GUD OG o.one.cccs ses sainedoiavaueagenpsvees 316, 1073 (biog) 
err thia CEO Mie, on 8. c1ry tate aeesitts senihes socks Moen. 
Lew, IMOCEt CSE hero nae ties ee aie ea ne me ERe Se 
EMT SMVEISS PEC Al rere. Nisin opto en ee oe 
Mevacks Captain Paul J, Jets: s.scsareeteiteecescteesecsee ieee 
TST, (Coy 11 Baines ie AR Ane ene rt 704, 1073 ioe) 
ETM RAESE ECHL Sv cc ha ccc tsrvasnnetcsievers vatansevacteebieameede nities 
Liang, Ssu-ch’eng .... Ae 
Liang, Yuen-Li .... .. 814 
Liatis, Alexis S.. L377 
iban, Jith ...:.:...:...... 699 
PG Uby Git AVIC: s.6 cc tacteitusss Arseactiee cites oe 892 
Lie, Trygve Halvdan.............. 10, 27, 200, 226, 803, 813, 
1073 (biog.); see also Secretary-General in Index of 
Subjects 
Mss eTTV Chg Deine tees Pe ais eae os sitinnns oat THE eR HOE 0, 884 
TACO) VK hs each ceeds sshcuvutebneredeasis 700, 701, i073 blog) 
HETCLIM ON S=SUN EY sorts ace sech ees wees Sule weber nei enee 827 
Lifschitz, I. D....... a 
MESPERE IOC Ys - Lai Mlasedi te csecs case e-ss spaces cetetee settee te tee 04 
aE MIOUSIEN 2 viceceds ss «scant eanrestonte teh 778, 787, 1073 (98) 
MEIIGOLN A NEUE AY 8.9: tose ect sitar ee: 
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DRionaestMrss Anses ence. andere ieee eee eee Bye) 
Lisicky, Karel ........ 238, 256, 314, 321, 779, 1073 (biog.) 
Bit Chich peek ce 314, 727, 786, 1073 (biog.) 
Liu San-sun ...... 


Law eYu-W ani teres 

Livengood, Charles A... 

Ljungdahl, Vilmar ............... 

Lleras Camargo, Alberto 

Lloyd George, David............. 

Low Mia Kireot erence 

LoborHelio® mrc.ess.c nd 

Lokanathan, Palamadai 6................... 814, 1073 (biog.) 

Lomakin 2) eMetrics. oes, ae 701, 1073 (biog.) 

Konardi) Coronel Eduardorn ete eet 313 

Hopes: aA Galhetros haw sies naessct age teeter poe: 827 

Lépez, Alfonso ...... 314, 317, 320, 497, 498, 1073 (biog.) 

Lépez, Salvador P............. 315, 318, 320, 701, 786, 787, 
1073 (biog.) 

Lopez-Herrarte, Enrique ..................0.06:: 695, 696, 698 

Lopez Muniz, Coronel Julio Argentino.................. 704 

Lorenzo, pGesaty Moke en teen 0c, oe ere 787 

Louth Omariiss si cniocce ern 701, 1074 Mee 

Rovera,pGabsieltAngel ee wntaies sche ores 

Loyos Gilberto) Yin aan. 700, 705, 1074 ibiog) 

LozanowpAlitedo Fes => cmt eet eae See 499 

Lubin; glsador) (2. 3..222.c.ch eRe 700, 1074 (dzog.) 

Lucero, Brig.-Gen. Franklin................ 313, 1074 (diog.) 

Lucio, (Gabrielli .n.564.04-0soee: 

Lugeons Jia eno 

Lukac, geet 

Bata Ren taker ssecedecs Scere 

Lund, Colonel A. Roscher.... 

Lundberg, ethos cncthss ata. canst 


Lundstrom, Maj.-Gen. Aage 
Lusher, David te ORES hy or 
Luthringer, George F.... 


Lutoslawski, George ..... 
Lychowski, Tadeusz .................. 

Aes 
McCloy; Johny yrs cece. 695, 872, 1074 (biog.) 
McComb. "Arthur Rees tee 863, 1074 (biog.) 
McCreery, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Loudon.......... 1074 


McDougall, F. L 
McFarlane, S. G.... 
McIntosh, A. D. 


McNair, Sir Arnold Duncan....791, 793, 797, 799, 1074 


(biog.) 

McNamara, WM. Ji. nces: iesctceses neon 701, 1074 ees 
MeNarney General ie Wena cut cee ce teen 498 
McNaughton, General A. G. L....... 317, 497, ae 1074 
(biog. 

McNeil, Hector _........ 316, 695, 697, 703, 1074 (biog.) 
Maas 7 JOBE Moh Maiecnsey tices os\ assem an ee ak ee 695 
MacDonald olineycs:. ects neta eet es 499 
MacDonnell Ee Witenes tr sort eee eee eee 695 
MacGillivray, D. C..... 228 
IMacGhadOw ais mete eto ate re eee eee 71 
Machado, Olyntho ..., 75 (biog.) 
Mackay An Roy Beet es reer iors ere eee pee 703 
Mackehenies CarlosMasct... ccna ee 697 
Macken zie Mace te, tae Ae ane ea Mie a 919 
IVC Namlabacn Acme treet Orc ockee een Sera ed eae 826 
Madan, By Ki Ghat A te aati tent ene 871, 884 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Gendeas 700, 706, 1075 (biog.) 
Maheu, René 98 
Mahtha, Sri Narayan. 


Maillet, [SRP ete are oe OO EE aR ge | F 765 
Makin, Norman J. O.....313, 696, 870, 883, 1075 (biog.) 
Malik, Charles H......... 28, 315, 317, 318, 501, 695, 696, 


697, 701, 870, 884, 1075 (biog.) 
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Malik, Colonel Majeed........................ 317, 1075 (biog.) Miles, Paull Diieiciibiccdstndiccstessccce ee eae 
Malik, Yakov A.......... £3 yen 497, 498, 499, 1075 (biog.) | Milhard, Edgar .... 008 
Malinine; SSNS Se) ene ee 699 | Minter, John Ru... “698 
Malyshev; lag ete ee 700, 701, 703, 1075 (biog) Mirkine-Guetzevitch, Professor B... A 
Mance, Brig.-Gen. Sir H. Osborne. S100,L075 (Bsogs) |) Mladels J Vai terccetocrecssnsceres ee reeer ty ee Pec 4 
Manz” Colonel (Chandra. 20 eee 6 | Mode ae Ceoete eee 31 ig) 
Manino y Ri s, Pedro........ oderow, adimit. .2.c.ck ewe 
Moakio  Nuls ioe tsk c ueusn caves ce nTRL ee RE ce eee ae Modzelewski, Zygmunt ...................... 315; 1077 ned ) 
Manuilsky, Dmitri Z........... Moe; Finn .:..1.:-: 30, 224, 259, 315, 317, 318, 319, 32008 
Mabe Fs Age cc ee Oe ee : 322, 695, 1077 (biog) 
Maquieira, Fernando ........ - is Mogro Moreno, Antonio 
Marchal.) Commander, V...-.5 ee eee 498 Mohammed, Ahmed Izzet... 
Marchena, Enrique de...... bs ee Cpe SoM toes 
M ie, B di: de... Stich A Re ee 884 ONetAS JOSE. Fossaievec-nnne+-ncasvacseese= choca state te ee eee 
ens Seat eae ee ....223 | Monge, Juvenal ....315, 695, 696, 697, 705, i077 biog) 
“Markos [Vafiades], General”... ....300 | Monick, Emmanuel ) icieiten a _ 
Marlin, EB Regs... nee Sk oe Se 698 | Monk, A. E................ a a 
Marshall, George C...... ..-.200, 316, 318, 1075 ee » apes Abe Roger . ees — 
Marshall, HIGEBEEE fotos. a ON 700, 701, 1075 (bio onneray, Scopes eyiaecnar accross eset { 
Marshall, .. Jae act ea creer 703, 1075 (bree. ) | Monroe, Miss Elizabeth... ..701, 1077 ( a 
Marin sPaulmncen ot 0 ..695, 696, 1075 (biog.) Montero Bernales; Carlos: 72.0 nteee eee a 
Martine7-BaezManuel! 2.200, 4 ene eee 853 | Montiel Arguello, Alejandro ay 
Martinez Cabanas, Gustavo........ 29, 315, 319, 814, 1054 | Monzon, Mrs. Sara B. de.......... a 
e (biog .) | Monzonon, Major Patricio R. “ e? - 
Martinez-Lacayo, Juan José................ 315, 1076 (biog.) | Moore, Admiral Sir Henry....................... One is 
Mortine2-Ostosmioul 5) en). ee 883, 884,885 | Mora, José A. 0.0... cee tee 70 ae 
Matytko5 Vo Pie 28 2c... ere ec ee ee 697 | Morales Flores, Arturo 314, 320, 786, 1077 ( 08) 
Masani, M. R...... 701, 1076 (biog.) | Morales, Juan Felix...........2.scceeee te eeeereeteee ae 
Masaryk, Jan .......... 28, 314, 4 4, 456, 1076 (biog.) | Morales Macedo, German................:00-ceeeteees 
Maschke Ariat ()ecocc.hsia Bolan ean .---.870, 883 | Morgan, Eduardo .......--.--scsesece 321, 1077 (biog.) 
Mathieu Georges yJ20se.. cae ee 814 | Morgenstierne, Wilhelm Munthe......315, 1077 (esd 
Mattes, (Leo ie.scect eae 2 Be B16 | Mort, Jean 22.2.0... 5 hens cerca 
Metthal = ee a ae ne ae eS 704 | Morozov, Alexander P....... 695, 696, 697, are 
Matthews, Si illiam..... 19,10 biog. BOE: 
Maud, Siz pe ae eee : eae 7 lees Morris, General Sir Edwin L............. 498, 1077 (biog.) 
Marae Uplingsse ae eee aod Morse, David A........0:.0.t.0:-- ....695, 827, 1077 (ee 
(Mau xs ph a Ge Pegi ast ee Mostapha, Abdel Monem Jona eee 
May Herbertuhoset 4 636, 705, 1076 ( ioe ) | Motta e Silva, Captain Alvaro Alberto da... ba 
Mayantz, (Bernada: i.e tt et 8 a ee 704 | Moustier de Canchy, Commandant du.................... 
Mayer t Andre tc. 1 se nce mene 840 | Mow Pong-tsu, Lieut.-Gen............. 497, 1077-78 (biog.) 
Mayer René x, 2.000. ...314,870 | Mudaliar, Sir A. Ramaswami....501, 695, 1078 (biog.) 
Mayh [ Majeripy Viaclay...27 oe A eee 454 pe ae <3 seeteeceees oo 7 ee Es ie 
M > M hristopher Paget.......... ukerjee, Syama Prasad. 2.2... c200-= eee 
a ae ee ae ae Mulatier, Léon ene Shas 698, 927, 932, 1078 (biog) 
Mayobre.Jose=Antonio.s 2 eee ee 84) Muller) 55-5 Walters eer re reset erecta eee Z e 
Madza=.jose =k ee +313, 1076 (biog.) | Mulumba, Semakula .. te 75 
Mazetti, Cesar S.... ee Settee Re 697 ee see ee ie 
Mead) Ehomaspe OS ord, W..Bryant....i:t00-00 oe 
Medeiros Q., Gustavo... ....704 | Muniz, Joao Carlos............ 257, 313, 317, 320, 4975 498) 
Mehta BGs. ee ee 827 696, 697, 1078 (biog.) 
Mehta, Mrs. Hansa... ...701, 1076 (biog.) | Munoz, Rodolfo ............ 313, 316, 497, 498, 1078 (biog.) 
Meikeljohn® Ra Po 225) ee ee 696 | Munro, ‘Sir Gordonii. 2. eee 871 
Mejia Diexo y= toss) ce eels ee eee 701.870) | Muti Alois ee ....698, 892, 1078 (b7og.) 
Melas, Georges 2 .jecc.ce. cusiutn mune geno 14s | pebedal Karl) Gosaar aes ener 814, 1078 (biog.) 
Melendez-Valle, Manuel ..... - ...870, 883 | Myrddin-Evans, Sir Guildhaume........................ 26, 826 
Mello,“ Edgard: dese 2 S02) ae 870, 883 
MeliovFranco, Afraniorde see. an 313 N 
Melville, Leslie G.............. ...700, 1076 ( eos) 
Biendlels, Me Bate ee Naaykens,. Js i.cc:ccieevsccueems ate ne ee 786 
Mendés-France, Pierre ......695, 696, 697, 870, 883, 07s Nabil, Fazlollah pag 
Naficy, Mocharraf ............. 870, 
Mendez G., Manuel 315, 1076 (Bok &) Nanacis Dac aii Meet. i 
j- Phraycdte2.3. See eee 
Mendoza Fleury, Lorenzo....316, 321, 696, 1062 (biog.) etka eye ae A a 
Meneses Pallares, Arturo......314, 317, 701, 1079 (biog.) Nasr, Taha Bey el Sayed... 
Menichellas Donato. hae et eee ee 870 Navab, Hossein .................. 
Menon, ic PY Soo nae 283, 302, 321, 1076 (biog.) Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Menon, MEG opala= see 317, 702, 1076 (biog.) | Nehru, Re Kecccceccccccecsccsceoess 
Menon, Ve Ros one Sane eas 700, 1076-77 (biog.) Nelson, Otto L.... 
Metall, Ry. Ay icon ea hier See eee en re O96 787. | Nesere Jaen ae ees 
MethGter: (A. =e ..105, 1077 (biog.) | Neuville, René ...... 
iets, TA. ess yet Oe ee ok 705 | Newell, Herbert W... 
Meyers Joaquin 'H.2....2, cs ao eee 314,871 | Newlin, Algie I......... 
Mikaous,, Jamil.” so... 3eko seo Oe eee ak 697.| Niemeyer, Oscar ......... 


Malan eC acl SEY, ed... ic5 ee ei a 814 | Nieuwenhuys, Jean 
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Nisot, Joseph ..313, 317, 320, 497, 498, 701, 1078 ape 
Noel-Baker, Philip soee 


ctelbales (@)557 (ete Vat Pol ae et pra rn Rone = 
“ltdgal, live] ke selec tee eee eee ee a ee 320, 322 
Ponca emo NGA er he necec, «cc acct os ooo kone yeni 827 
Noriega, Raul s....5.1scccccss ...315, 320, 786, 787 
Noriega Morales, Manuel.............00.000ccccccccceeeee 870, 883 
COENEN eM Lee, ees ssn ak scan ceodee odie 314, 1078 (biog.) 
WNorthrup, Frederick: B..........:.c.scsceessssecrsscsetes- 840, 841 
SUOHGSIGHIN 1 NG gR Ee eee eee nen nee ee Sere ae 814 
BNoury-Hstandiary. Foi soc. <c..sestedseteiy vse sebiceiaueh teat 871 
RV TIEN oes A. «isso Jase ee atis th eacoy hy. eo 704 
TNONWGRY, 'CGred ka REE Ee ee coon ne Dee eee ee 884 
TN [edi Syed ee Delo BP ap eS ee 870, as 
SOR) SA MNES ASS ANI coee 2 caccssaevckcsdean ons sedasteusbewesdecd 
REDS WOO ee 317, 320, 1078-79 ees 
O 
Wakes Gee Ha wiley. isc cav.cccdgecesss Morale tllesrs voc eeaeed Bee 
RUAN OAM LAY OALEN fone yr: I cts oohitnn ease es ete 
McBee te Pred cio) ev osss5 dios cev cece casseseeres sc, 700, 1079 ‘bine 
(CkaUn@d,, “ATH oY Cy a5 (2 Va eee ene eR 697 
Dwyer, Mayor William «....:..6c.:dcccccne: 26 
Casal 2a (Cl So eet ae eee ne oo me 2 827 
SOC ENeAITA [on Et see cet hos SAS vse ces cs cae Mem a suicanti ees a 
Oliveira Matas JOLEe Ces icics.sccccesveccvesesssasctvcivseeseetelee 
Olsen. Karl oo) ccieeccicccecsctoes ....695, 696, a8 
IV IIPIOs SVLVANUS | Bist. socscsussecoccesstedeetexvecvceev: 765, 766 
SU DOCCHSK Yate) atlieee cts. spe ten cere le een Peek 853 
MOVE CLiIU Cama ere So cone ok iensa esac betes esas nue 814 
Ordonez Ceballos, Antonio..... 319 
Ordonneau, Pierre ................. ..282 
Oreamuno, Alejandro ........ ...104 
Oreamunoy Alejandro, Je c..eit ec cetiesenscvsteets eee. 704 
Brace Gilberto crises Hoieicdse tssessss aie 705 
“CNELGN yl NI) EOE ne Ee ne 319 
Ormachea Zalles, Hector...........0.ccccccccccessescerees 870, 883 
Orr, Sir John Boyd ......... 26, 834, 1079 (biog.) 
MOE DMPLOSE DINE Lis hots iets Siltet ateecicscattieeacssoso ee ete. 840 


Ortega Frier, Julio... 
Wri Vicna Rawle Beit os ora. estes lasers 
Ortiz-Rodriguez, Jorge ........ 317, 701, 702, 1079 ibog) 
Ospornyhatchild eo. msec dien doesent 06 
Osborn, Frederick H... 


OSCeI LAT MACE ke weet it A oie raved ers ier: 15 
OUR MONO Ais chee ae eR eee TNR aes 704 
Ouro Bee, Garlos'Celsordes: ees. eee ee 704 
Ever yap AN ahi oaks Jade czars, MA ET ES 884 
Owen, Arthur David Kemp .............. 813, 1079 (bi0g.) 
Ovevaat ma patieyes sistent 700, 1079 (dioz.) 
P 
Padilla Nervo, Luis.................... 282, 31553 lino, 520; 
. 786, 787, 1079 (biog.) 
ARLHAS PA OLE SE c. Siete sts Se apcatendertindntseren oe 885 
Palthey, Georges Louis Claude.......... 814, 1079 (biog.) 
Palizaee ElutnDeLtO! (oot. ccscsssceecssooseeretese 313, 1079 ( biog.) ) 
RATION Chie NULL Fe ices knee acaii onset pee arceroraeciteressnedest ins: 
Ranahy, Abo! Ghassem.........c.:.0.-cc00gs0sciessoteene 315, Ae 
Pandit, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi..... ...314, 1079 (diog.) 
eat CHAZION CLA NClO IN atAlIOs gh vias. .cqteces vereccveteecee since 705 
Pannikar, Sardar Kavalam Madhava..314, 1079 (b7og.) 
ani SKinm LZ pee trees were ysteteneareys cme tev eane eateitewates 02 
Panyushkin, Allexander\S.) i.e 318, 1079 (biog.) 
Papanek, Jan .............4.: 29, 30, 314, 319, 451-57 passim, 
501, 695, 1080 (dio0¢.), 
IDAEATIA RUA es OOCEAVIO) o-..cousoxs-ci vacate timer se worries &: 883, 884 
Berntsen aye seeps ee Senet CNN Prose cea ccna 91 
Parker, Chauncey G. .... Pete ees Mie oe 87 
Parkinson) J. Fe ois -..-: ee 871,8 2 
Parodi eA lexandres..y.5cs:seseyseesccste-ss: 314, 317, 319, 3 
497, 498, 1080 (bibs. j 
Pere AOL ZC, Yes. cars cites reingsss tiecesetae iehcach steer tea 853 
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Parsonage, (See itere TE tao cae noe ces aE HES bi 761 
Parsons, M. H. .... 885 
Pate, Maurice ........ SO aERGe eas eae ene eS 814 
Patty 39 Goalie certesc erseare sno 
Patonse Mrs; (Plorence oy n.i imap caacine ser canine ce 
Patrick, Riss Mh Geog cee caat ee eases Sete ae Ge 
Patterson, George Sutton ..... 
Paul-Boncour, Jean ............ 
Paula Souza, G. H. de ...... ; 
Bavillowe@A se bse cree ee cnet creche 697,701 
Pearson; Loy Byes 79, 313, 320, 497, 1080 (biog.) 
Rektass Mirsen Malaticsny.o 20-07 ete eens: 702, 1080 (biog.) 
PelemAdrian@ ys. 42. Bx; 814, 1080 (d70g.) 
Petia FUL O eget eicrccces'snees ivinevsne ahtoneeenae ee ae 870, 883 
Pena Valle, Miguel Angel..... ee 
Penteado, Eurico ................ pou 
Perez Alfonsecas RicatdOrea.-)ecen eee oe 
Perez-Chiriboga, Guillermo ................::cc0eu ences 883 
Perez-Cisneros, Enrique .............. 695, 699, 1080 eg) 
Perez Cisneros, Guy........... 
Perez Cubillas, José M.... 
PerezsGietterOse Min See cecnassceccenaraeyse see ees eee 
Perez Perozo, Victor M....... 
Betnoe Mm Gabe wake cr caer ee ee ee 
Perréard, Francois ... es ie 
Berry AAR at ieee OM 58 eee te, cok amet mera oe 695 
Pescatore, Pierre .... 315, 1080 ee 
Peters Gok ee een Sct ec ee te os ons See 
Petersen, E. ... ae 
Petersen, H. ............. ..983 
Petersen gp Vitsst INS tte eer asec ce cudnt Bese ee 322 
Petit Rene rg yee ces ote oie eee ee 932 
Petkov, Nikolai .... .. 485 
Peyrolles, Mrs. G... a ee eA, RR 697 
PezelijSlavkopee eter eee .700, 1080 (bi0g.) 
Phelan, Edwatd)..20...2-- 5... 26, 698, 827, 1080 (biog.) 
Philip MA marege yee eee ce, fcc cet ee ane 703,978 
Philips, H. M. ...... 695, 696, 697, 700, 705, 1080 (b%0g.) 


Phillips, Ralph W. 
Photiades, Alex 


PiercemSidneyeD Gee wwe ee os secs ceect es cosets Dats RA 313 
Pillai, P. P. ...315, 317, 320, 322, 695, 696, 1080 (biog.) 
PillaieSie Raghavan nate ee. dae eee 978 
Pirzada, Abdus Sattar ... 315, 1080 (biog.) 
Plates s Javangentrns (om eres yee eh ee i 871, 884 
Plimsolle ls Se ee eee =9.13;,697 
PRloesetpLeonard St, Claire... een Ee 
Pocaterras J Ulio ee ee scpacnwneeuctacecns heat ae 

PolarG Zeki oes 2 ote eos 316, 1081 io 
PollockaSidneys #8) eo. Pe ee 

Roncea bay Nettaltwe ects eee eee 314, ii (bia, 
Pons Oho B; vee exe eo see ee 827 
Ponsotis Hentints sci: sue ee 697, 966 


Popova, Mrs. Elizavieta Alekseevna 702, 1081 (biog.) 
Ropoyvics Vladimir... teres 316, 1081 (biog 
Porters Paul oR ee ees 


Pourevaly, Abol-Ghassem ................... 701, 1081 ibiog) 
Rowell Charles’ Manic. BeAr ek na 
Poynton, A. H. ....... ee 
Pozharsky. See cey t..c.coeciccc sss neaencete sae eRe eee 703 
Pradetyand: Js. bis a eee 55 ey eek te 699 
Pratap, Raja Mahendra ...... ee fates 768 
Prethsi (Georges tien i ierncra ete. Seti 698 
Brice eB yt ont erie: eee oe 39, 814, 1081 ie 
Prices PredetickvAs-..c- <5 ee 320, 1081 (biog.) 
Prince-Koite;s Mrs) Mis nearest adcseedn cn ake: alee 699 
ProtitchyyD mice se ee ees 813, 814, 1081 (diog.) 
Pruszynsky, Ksawery. ....:.c00...;.:--anyetee ee 238, 316, 498 
Putman, Rodolphemnacr uae enites 702, 1081 (biog.) 
Q 
QuarzellMrss. Wanitrede fore n re eesti ee 698 
Queru, Lt.-Col. Joseph *; see Osahile aa 
Quijano, Carlos ................ 


Quintanilla, Luis 
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Quiros, Carlos tesserae re. tie eee tee 
Quo Tacchi Sac eree 497, 498, 1081 (biog) 


RaafatyW ahid) Bikry wae eee oe 
Rabichko; (VivA" 2: 
Rabinovitch, "Georges (.n20-eeeee 
Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli .......00...000.000cccccceees BS 
Radice, Fulke su 

Radimsky, Ladislav .. 
Ragab, Col. Hassan 
Rajchman, Ludwik 


Ramadier, Paul ............ ca 

Raman s'G: Ve p23 ee ee 2 
Ramosy Ramos, secundino..5..1.70 eee 702 
Rangel, Lieut.-Colonel Orlando .......0.....0.0..:00000 498 
Rao, BASbiva sc ete.8 Lee oR er ee 315, 724 
Rao- Rashunathyect.- ero tie. St tet eee 827 

RAO Vat Kae RO ANe re oe eee ee 700, 1081-82 (biog.) 
RappaportiG (Dae Wee = eae eee 699 
RasmiaskysLowisiorrwen ccc tes ee 885 
Rasmussen, Gustav .......... 314, 1082 (biog.) 
Raushenbush;: Stephen 2i-..0:.:..00000:.rscevetesssetov ts ee 706 
Rawx;) Etienne srrrnmes ee decker ee eee 499 
Read, John E.... 791, 797, 799, 1082 ee 

ReddysH AS seaia... 


Redshaw, G. M. 
Reichelderfer, F. W. 
Reid, Bscoteme ee Sic.cussitaacsis See ee eee 
Rend jonni. se ae: 
Rennie, Wesley F. 
Rens, Jef 
Restrepo Jaramillo, Gonzalo 
Restrepo Restrepo, José 


ReuterarPaul (2276s et 

Rhee, Syngman ................. 

Riabushkins Lamon: Vous ees 700, 703 
Ribnikar, Vladislav ........ ...316, 701, 1082 (biog.) 
Rice, Stuart A. .... ..700, 701, 1082 (biog.) 
Righes;: Bed 2s Mesias eae 695, 696, 706 
RiddellScR. Gre eters ee ASE eee 320, 497, 696 
Ridgway, Lieut.-General M. B. .......... 498, 1082 (biog.) 
Rieflers Winfield W.....5-: eee 700, 1082 (d7og.) 
Riegner, GerhartiM, <25.5. Ane ee oe 
Rast Leonard. Boe pes: cect ence eee 
Ristic, Milan eater ae 636, 705, 1082 (biog) 
Rivas) Misuel eat Re). dewetssacch ae eee sale 


Rivera Hernandez, Alejandro 
Rivera Reyes, Juata:...ssc1s ee 
(Rizzi ans aera. cree 

Robbins, Lionel C. ......... 
Roberts, Alfred 
Roberts, Mrs. I. E. ............. 
Roberts, Noel Hamilton 
Robertson}; Howatd) <.sis.d2accssctecesserte: 
Robinet de Clery, Adrien 


Robinson, Mrs. Dorothy Medders ....................0..... 
Robinson, oo Lukens.4.0e. cee eee 703 
Robles; As Gok ra eee eee 813 
Roche Jean des lair aoe eee eae ee 814 
Rockefeller, JohnyD)s Jry. 4. ae eee 113222 
Rodionoy, Konstantin KG eee 316, 1082 (biog.) 
Rodtiguez Arias) ulio Geta eee ee 697 
Rodriguez Dod} JosetAs....0e ee ee 883 
Rodriguez Fabregat, Enrique............ 238, 316, 318, 321, 
1061 (diog.) 
Rodriguez Jimenez, Carlos .............cccccccc0ccees- 695, 696 


Rodriguez S., Major Juan José 
Roger.< Jean +2400. tr ete eee 
RojaswAngel Ba ee eee ee een 
Roling Robert Jo... ke 

Rolz Bennett, Federico . 
Romer, Miss E. de . 
Romero,sMax. «................0000+ 
Romero Saenz, Luis 
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Romulo, Brig.-Gen. Carlos P........... 148, 315, 318, 320, 
701, 786, 787, 1082. 83 (biog) 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. ...........204 owt 831, 864,875 © 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. ...... Be 701, 1083 (biog.) i 
Rooth; \Evar? sciscctt ee eee ee ee ee 181, 322 
Roper; Albert’. ic.cntseecuree res 695, 863, 1083 (biog) | 
Roque Spangenberg, Guillermo................ 313, 319, 696 — 
Roschin: Alexei “Al 255.04 cee 316 
Rosenblum, Frank (......0%28. pane eee 693 
Rosenborg, Ansgar .2.:.c6.:cceccecsscseossesassnsagtageaeenspentag 322 
Rosénfeld,, FB. (8.0.2.0. BAe oe 704 
Ross, John C. .. Brrr 16.35% 318 
Ross,- Michael jcc: sacar eee 695, 697 
Rostem, Mohamed Bey Am 314, 317, 1083 (biog) 
Roulet: La s..3.5e eee eee 
Rowe-Dutton, | Ernest... ..checeee see eee oa 
Roy, Herard" Ga Lees 314, 701, 1083 (tigg 
Royce, Miss Marton .0..)cicspsercocterceseess seer ose eraeaee 
Rucker, Sir Arthur................ 698, 957, 966, 1083 iio) 
Rudzinski, Aleksandet i.ccctcecc:-cccesesceet tne 
Rudzinski, Jacek .......... 696, 697, 700, 703, 1083 biog) 
Rue Jacquess..5.0e 181, 322, 700, 1083 (diog.) 
Raf Wicca Wa oie es ence Se 698 
Rumi, Beardsley =......- ete 700, 1083 ino) 
Rusk; Dean «1.2%. .cuceieen nc caiez sce seen eee ne 
Ryckmans, Pierre .............. 313, 317, 724, 761, 786, a 

1083 ( biog) 
Rytter;. Olav 20.20 c. ca tivinie cetsnccee ane 

S 
Saad, Ahmed) Zakt tem. -a.ieae eee 698, 870, 883, 885 
Saba, Hlantia sfec:csecccccsssncceaceciveseets edt 814 
Sabben-Clate,: EB.) B:. \..:.:::-cass-s Geet ee eee 
Saenz:) Josuéeacoey es 700, 1083 (diog.) 
Safwat, Abdel Kerim) <7..2..:.c--c-.0 teen eae 697 
Sagues, Osvaldo: i....ccecuccdsctcsesustenetess oath ote 697 
Sablin,: Stig...) c505.2 At eee eo ee 703 
Sahlou, ‘Petros } 00:0: heehee eee 314 
Saillant, “Louis: :)...fec5 dict seecentese eee eee { 698 
St. Laurent, Louis S. ...... ..313, 1083 (biog.) 
Saint-Lot, Bimiley oi eeciee eee 320, 1083 (biog.) 
Sakellaropoulos, Constantine ............ 314, 1083 (biog 
Saksena, Ri Ro: wi.tilieccsexgeraatt deere ee 
Salas,. Fernando’ \.kci:.sccssevaeceeoecteste ete tea ee 
Salinas, Octavio ..... 315, 1083 (biog.) 
Salter; ‘Asthar’ ticc.-c:socccsc: sche eonceasete cones es eee Eee 872 
Samad, Abdel Rahman Abdel ................::0ee 318 
Samper, Hernando vi .ccssiccbevcnsccete hs 21 499 
Sanchez Hernandez, General Tomasi ees 321 
Sanchez: -Roiz, Js) Jesus)....5.f....40scvee eae 870 
Sandler, Rickard ees a ee 316, 1084 (biog.) 
Sandstrom," Justice Emil ts. eee 228, 231 
Sanjinés, Ernesto .......... 313, 1083 (di08.) 
Sannniy: Son's .deicuticves okie sc teen see teeet we eee aaaee ee 
Sansom), Miss’, E:...tce.sc-.cctiesiass teceates eee D6 
Santa Cruz, Hernan ....... 28, 29, 313, 317, 318, 320, 501, 
695, 696, 697, 701, 704, 1084 (biog.) 

Santaellay Hectot iiiocen cece eee one eee eae 871 
Santis: Bit cc Zio lesataetachwock enc kat-Geayeo ee kcpenen tate omen 827 
Santos-Filho, Francisco Alves dos .......... 870, 883, 884 
Sargent, Noel Gu. 25 fai Seeeeh ee ee 699 
Sarper, Sait Rauf.-2 oni... ese te eee 697 
Sarper, Selim ........ 316, 318, 319, 321, 696, 1084 (biog.) 
Sassen, BM Vn fs cros essere eee 315, 1084 oe 
Sattanathan panera cso 702, 1084 (biog! 
Saunders-Jacobs, Brigadier J. C......0.0.0 cc es 321 
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Agudas Israel World Organization 
Albania: 
Application for membership in UN ..13, 40, 42, 480-81 
Dispute with U.K., see Corfu Channel 


Foreign exchange deficit (estimated, 1947).............. 548 

Frontier incidents, see Greek question . 

Specialized agencies, member of.................. facing 970 
Algeria: 

TRO; issiom eto ace: Aon Sacer ae te eee 661 

Specialized agencies, member of................-... facing 970 
All Ewe Conference: petition to TC from............ 764-67 
All-India Women’s Conference (India).................... 694 
Allowances, for UN personnel, see Staff of UN Secre- 


tariat F 
Amazon Basin Countries: 
International Institute of the Hylean Amazon 845, 852 


Proposed economic conf. Of.....-....:ccececcceeeeeee: 558-59 
American Federation of Labor (U. S.) ....693, oe oe 
7; 


Trade union rights, see Freedom of association 

Arab Higher Committee: 
Hearing by ad hoc Cttee of 2nd sesn of GA......... 232-33 
Hearing by 1st Cttee of 2nd special sesn of GA........ 261 
Refusal to collaborate with UNSCOP 


Refusal to collaborate with Palestine Comm. .......... 256 
Arabia, see Saudi Arabia 
Argentina: 
Capital, area and population...........0....s0ssccsseseeeoas 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund..164 
AER: eieeerer ees Wale secee Pome ne aden ctannssons facing 1066 
OBsetverss” BSG eee actrees tar eee oe tenet 696, 697 
Representatives: 
NBG Siac ea ack ee ole ae een Pavan 498 
Comm. for Conventional Armaments.............. 498 
Economic Comm. for Latin America............ 704 
EON nes ON Se SORE Fee cee Bee et 313, 316 
Taterim | CiteenGA cnn smn reese tees 319 
a Pe area aah Stee io Mee Dead P Sue eee ae 8 497 
UN Comm. for India and Pakistan................. 499 
SCormember ob se tte ee eee eee 31, 337 


Spain, relations with. cee es ener eee 49-50, 51 

UN and specialized agencies, member of..... facing 970 
Armaments, Regulation and Reduction of: 

Biblioptaphy |. #2 s.c0-s:.teeere es eee 

Comm. for Conventional Armaments 


Representatives kn oo. ut. dacmnuet ees 498-99 
Asia and the Far East: 
see also Devastated areas 
Economic \Commt fota= aseme eee renee 505, 530-37 


Establishment 


Index of Subjects 


Asia and the Far East (cont); 
Economic Comm. for (cont.): 


RUN CHODS, &. .<datade. Masse setos non 505, 532 
Headqisarters 32 2.502 oa nieces scene 505 
Membership 98-99, 505, 531-32, 533, 
536-37, 704 

SESSIONS 0.3.22. 6s ee nete tes ae 508, 531 

ESC action re...... s 530-35, 660 


Economic development ....,......<..::cssscccseseneseoueess 533-35 

Japantand) eee 
Economic survey, 1947.. 
Flood ‘control esc. 52.0 
Inland transport «... 


ELO) ACtrvities: £6:..sac-9-cccesccreesenteeoes Wee ee 


‘Atlantic Charter. :.2 iscjr.tsi-.sotscusth-$ cas eed a 3 
Atomic Energy: 
Bibliography  sc:c.stcacdetanceaies Secsceeay eee 1014 
Commission: 
Establishment "01a 10, 12, 336, 461 


Report (lst) ... 
Report (2nd) .. 


ee 12, 461, 466 
been 461-66 


Report (3rd) ...... 471-76 
Representatives 277 s0.f.<t-fssvc2 a ee 498 
Working (Cttee 22... os ee 336, 461 
Int. Control Agency:.n2<...45t eee 461-66 
Auditors, Board of. 
Membership? 5.2 cenenacae tee ee 
Australia: 
Capital, areaand population:......... ga Aie ore 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund..164 
BSC, «member Of 54:2: 31,501 


Flag ¥ 
Gold policy. .3...52oecontte eee 
IJC compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 
Non-self-governing territories administered by, trans- 


mission of information £@..............:....00- 708, 709 
Representatives: 
AEG, «3:05 Rtdckccadt-ci ee 498 
Comm. for Conventional Armaments... 498 
Comm. on Status of Women................. ARO 
Cttee of Good Offices, Indonesia.................2...- 499 
Consular Comm. at Batavia........2.....:0sc0sccee0e0e- 499 
Economic and Employment Comm.................. 699 
BSG laced Saeco aneee tee eee 696, 697 
GABE. 0. Scicgcoscnceee ee 704 
GAss en cn es. eee 313, 316 
Headquarters Advisory Cttee............:.cccccc00- 321 
Human’ Rights’ Comm. 2 .o<-.0cses.. eee 701 


Interim Cttee, GA.......... 
Population Comm. .. 


SC) S65. uae eater 497 
TGCy Stes 786, 787 
TINSCOB 1 visetin s.Fine scm ee 321 
UN Temporary Comm. on Korea.............00..... 321 
SGC)’ member of... Qe Sete eee 337 


Trusteeship agreements submitted by, see Nauru and 
New Guinea 
TC provisional questionnaire transmitted to........ 734-35 
UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
Austria: 
Application for membership in UN ..... 41, 42, 43, 45, 
481, 483-84, 486 
Foreign exchange deficit (estimated, 1947).............. 548 
ICAO, application for and admission to membership 
plc eS rene ae ar Te WE a 118-19, 858 
Specialized agencies, member of.................. facing 970 
Aviation, see International Civil Aviation Organization; 
Safety of Life at Sea and in the Air 


B 


Bakweri Land Committee, petition to TC............ 771-72 
Bank, see International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 
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Balkans, see Greek question 


Belzian COMO .is5-..c.siec..pscseapsesceeeeseessves 736, 737, 740-41 
Specialized agencies, member of................ facing 970 
Belgium: 
Capitalsarea. and population ssc. .dacaisseceseer eee 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund. 164 
Currency exchange transactions............:...:c0-:e0000 880 
TGS so. cocks 12000 eae eee eS ere facing 1066 


ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of......792, 801 
Non-self-governing territories administered by, trans- 


mission of information £¢.................00-+ 708, 709 
MELDBOEVC ESS © eaten inchs wisccnosadaeusieneteccbaie 695, 696, 697 
Representatives : 


Comm. for Conventional Armaments 
Cttee of Good Offices, Indonesia.......... 
Consular Comm. at Batavia................ 
Economic and Employment Comm................. 
Economic Comm. for Europe 
Fiscal Comm. 
(aN 5. REGS eee re 
Headquarters Advisory Cttee...... 
Human Rights Comm 
Interim Cttee, GA......... 


UN Comm. for India and Pakistan... 


METICMD ENOL hs rice vucvasvsnwsac Stein chaGracdadaenedsniesien OT. 
Trusteeship agreement submitted by, see Ruanda- 
Urundi 


UN and specialized agencies, member of....facimg 970 
Biographies, of UN representatives, officials, etc...1048ff 
Bolivia: 


Capital, area and population. .-::.20).i......<ssesseeessoe+ees 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
TROVE) ocptthotto Stig 11th Caen Ray Ce nee Aten facing 1066 
ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of......792, 801 
Representatives : 
Economic Comm. for Latin America................ 704 
(Gua eS chara seiaasdarorgee eae oe Reeen reer 


interim Cetee, (GA 0. s.cceoes- 

UN Comm. on Palestine .. 

UN and specialized agencies, member of... facing 970 
Borneo, see Malaya and British Borneo 


Boy Scouts’ International Bureau........................... 694 
Brazil: 
Capital, atea and population.........2......cccsecceceterees 1003 


Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 
Bs Gemrmenm Det NOON sic. tgrccveanteeysuherssecneaiemteat esse -des 

TEES 1 ossapyd 8s ako aS pn eee eee ome facing 1066 
ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of......792, 801 


MSearvet eh SCp eee ales tet. sescussrth selon atuc vee tae nehe 695 
Representatives : 
POM cto: URS Rhee eh Ae eG 498 
Comm. for Conventional Armaments.............. 498 
Economic and Employment Comm........... 699 
TES Gn rsh Me col drcake o seceaccs etude SRE 696, 697 
Economic Comm. for Latin America........ ...104 
| Nae SU nee Sree: eps eo 7) 
Headquarters Advisory Cttee......... i eel 
nite sien Gitee GA 8 ceicawtanpsseneadcantsoaeery Yearsas 320 
Opi tat von OMI. ft reeves au seerees False 00s ove areas 703 
EN ac kot FS comet hal Cas ant ae 497 
Transport and Communications Comm. .........700 
LUIS IST CCG Bi necks Rn 7 ae en 321 
GMC MM HEE RORC errs E in tear sacsessamseetiiceseyarteice 337 


UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
British Borneo and Malaya: 

Representatives: ECAFE 
Broadcasting, see Telecommunications 
Budget of the United Nations, see Finances of UN 
Bulgaria: 

Application for membership in UN ....41, 42, 481, 484, 

485, 487 
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Bulgaria (cont.): 
Frontier incidents, see Greek question 
Specialized agencies, member of.................. facing 970 
Burma, Union of: 
PAGLIMISSIONE CON WIN es eee. 2 even tee 
Capital, area and population... 
Flag 


Representatives: 
704 
eo ly 
Taterimy Cttees GAve rae oss etons heceee. 320 


UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic: 


Capital, area and populationy.....00.c.ccescsscssssee. 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
BS Acton enebese see tee tee etek ac Pee CO cae facing 1066 
Representatives: 


Comm. on Status of Women...............0.cccee 
Economic and Employment Comm 
BS Crees eek ates tt areal d or beer 5266 te 
Economic Comm. for Europe... 
HumanwRaehitsy Gomuimeryy cece neee ee 
UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 


C 
Calendar sew of ldiae ca. fer st eh ae 653 
Cambodia: Representatives: ECAFE................c0c0000 704 
Cameroons under British administration: 
Retitionstre emt tte ue ce ee 767-68, 770-73 
Reportmonradministration. Obwir ius tane cnt 735 
Trusteeship agreement for...............c0ccc0cc00sseees 20, 726 
Cameroons under French administration: 
Report on) administration, Of, ca.c...c. deck <sceeesecacedar ess 735 
Trusteeship agreement for...............ccccccccereeees 20, 726 
Canada: 
Capital vareaand spopulationn..)..0..0..dc-s-csesseeseseso 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
1 EN UR Su NS, oP Cities ner a RE. facing 1066 
Gold: spolicy Stee eee ee ee ee SEE Ci eae 880 
ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of............ TSP 
Representatives: 
do BO acer an aes ates iar Sakic ck RRR EN Tee EB eee 
Comm. for Conventional Armaments.... 
Gomm. jon Narcotic Drups.. i... cece 
Economic and Employment Comm..... 
BSG. rare eat ene er or nee, 695, 696, 697 
(Es aa ris rer ener Sore ah Le aier 3 ae vee SB oy, 
Headquarters Advisory Cttee...0...0..00.0cccceceee a2 
Interim (Cctee GAN ee 6 ee eee ee 320 
Population Commparnte ate ee, cece an aeecs eae 703 
eS CENA Ae ae A aad i la a A gD 497 
SOCAL Gorin ie. ee erode eeetenncn ees: eee 701 
Statistical, Gomis ees wee ots etre. ten 700 
UN Temporary Comm. on Korea.............. maz 


pGamern bervole etree itr ere ears ae 31, 337 
UN and specialized agencies, member of... facing 970 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


(UGS ere ete econ seer, Ran kites 694, 699 
Caroline Islands, see Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of 
the 
Cartographic Services, co-ordination of ................. 653 


Catholic International Union for Social 
Service 

Censuses: 
Agriculture 
Americas 
Population 

Cereals, see Food supply, world 

Ceylon: 
Application for membership in UN.................. 488-89 
Representatives: ECAFE 
Specialized agencies, member of. 
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Charter of the United Nations: 


Amendments, Seca Wien rere ee eee tee 

Bibliography ......... 

ESC, provisions re. 

GA, provisions re... 

LG] ApLoOvisions wren arenes ce ree eee 

Int. Trusteeship System, provisions re........ 725, 994-95 

Non-self-governing territories, provisions re.......... 706, 
993-94 

Preparation Of Rose ee tott coer ee eee eee 5-8 

Secretariat, provisions re...... ...177-79, 803, 995-96 

SGaprovisions rome ae ee 333-36, 989- es 

Signing and, fatitication. erence eee eae 

Peo dat, Bote e OUR TT Bie cares ch case our uae ee Poe 

TG provisions re me sete ere 726, 995 

Child Welfare: 


see also United Nations Appeal for Children; United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund; 
Women and Children, Traffic in 


Child Search (UR:@) cere seccnce ete mere ease: 964 
ES Cac Onie tere ced tonee coe eae eee ee 611-13 
Chile: 
Gapital\atea andi populations et eee eee 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital 
Biatid’y sais ae... cd tiesto erates cede tee eee 164 
Currency exchange transactions..............00:::ccceeeees 880 
Tce ea Rr, aie SEEMED ea Ais BoP cee facing 1066 
Fund action re multiple currency exchange rate system 
rE ipsa eee ete ne ae see On: Tae RR eter a 879 
Loans to, by Int. Bank 
Representatives : 
ES GP enon ete ace eee eae tare 695, 696, cy 
Economic Comm. for Latin America.............. 
(GAS aatten ot cota vincees aera ene seb eb etefien var cadeesee 
Human Rights Comm. ...... 
Interim: ‘Cttees GAS tone ete ene teen 


Transport and Communications Comm 
UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
China: 


Capital? area ands populationy...0-s neice eee 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund’? oer eto, eee See a eee 164 
1 EUG Caged: spear ca oh ern RP Perens ete epee facing 1066 
ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of.............. USB 
ILO technicalvassistance tole tea ee ee eee 825 
Representatives: 

PWS! CPR tee Si Ae err air d R  Pereb te eet a 498 

Comm. for Conventional Armaments... * 


Comm. on Narcotic Drugs ................... 
Comm. on Status of Women... 
Consular Comm. at Batavia ......... 
Economic and Employment Comm. 
BSG Cer areca eee eae 
BCARE erent 
Fiscal Comm. . 
GEARS ES uct eenret ete tice Teens 
Headquarters Advisory Cttee ......... 
Human Rights Comm. ................. 
Interiny |Cttee, (GAs. sei 
Military Staff Committee .. 
Population Comm. ............ 


UN Temporary Comm. on Korea ................. 321 

SC, petmanent member Of .....ccccccccseseweeeseseet 4, 337 
UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
IW LO) factivitieswin:. 1c css se ote eee 913, 914,916 
Civil Service Commission, International.................... 9 
(Classics, translation. of: 2..ncin ie eee 651, 850-51 
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Coca leaves, effects of chewing: 


ESG fraction G23. cee Asean 633-34 
GA‘ discussion and fesoly ee..asstioeee aes 105-6 
Colombia: 
Capital} area and population. +. eee 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital 
Futid 5 ccgcc acini oe ee 
Flag eeiia coi cv. eer eet tee 


ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 
Representatives: 
AEG yo canesitscn ces gee ieee 
Comm. for Conventional Armaments ... 
Economic Comm. for Latin America 
Fiscal Comm. 
GA ; 
Headquarters Advisory Gites: 
Interim Cttee, GA 
SGU eee 
Social Comm. 
UN Comm. for India and Pakistan... = 
SG, membét ‘of. alae eee ee ee 
UN and specialized agencies, member of... facing 970 
Commission of the Churches on International 


Affaits v5.08 ist ee ee 94, 699 
Commodity Arrangements: 
PAO actions 76. ie ihe eee 833, 834 
Interim Co-ordinating Cttee for Int....... 17, 554-55, te 
Members: "e28-5008 i eee 
Communications, see Transport and Conn uae 
Conciliation, Panel for Enquiry and.................. 287-88 
Congo, see Belgian Congo 
Conferences, international: 
Amazon Basin Countries (proposed).................. 558-59 
Civil “Aviation es 5.c. ote eee 855, 857, 861 
Conservation and Utillization of Resources..556-58, 706 
Convocation of, draft rules for...........-..:000c2000-- 37, 663 
Food and Agriculturels)..0.... 831, 833, 834- 36 
For Establishment of an Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization of the UN......................- 843 
Freedom of Information, see under that title 
Health, ~ 255. neice ees eee 19, 909 
Tabom. ov. ter cvs ccvtaececad natn a oe ee 82 
Maritime 571-72, 969-70 
Monetary and Financial (Bretton Woods)........ 865, 875 
Safety of Life at Sea and in the Air.............00....... 571 
Sponsored by: 
PAQOO ettcua acts eerie eee eee eee 833, 834-36 
ICAO: coca hice caneceteeer cen ee 857, 861 
TRO) « eee care ahittecen ateteaertien desc hte ee eee ee 824 
UNESCO ...846, 849, 850, 851-52 
‘Timbers hit. cn cent et cre ee a 555-56, 833 
‘ge Oe Employment, UN Conference on, see that 
title 
UN Conf. on Int. Organization........... SoA eee 3-8 


Conservation, see Resources 


Consultative Council of Jewish Organiza- 
tions 


Conventional Armaments, Comm. for, see wnder Arma- 
ments, Regulation and Reduction of 
Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organiza- 
tions 
Copyright Problems: UNESCO actéwvities re........ 847-48 
Corfu Channel: dispute between U.K. and Albania....15 
Bibliography 
Question referred to ICJ 
Correction, rig htiGfs4 cera sseorseee ee oe ee 
Costa Rica: 
Capital, area and population...........00..ccccccseree 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
LE Yes Meeerer roel Maemo Mn a tes facing 1066 
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Costa Rica (cont.); 
Representatives : 
Comm. on Status of Women..................0....0. 702 


Ah@, 
TC, member of 
UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
Country Planning, see Housing and Town and Country 


Planning 
Grime pPreventiOn Of ...:....0ccksccesgaesreootsamuniveomeactes 613-15 
Cuba: 
Capital) area and: population...:.2....-.citeecestees eens 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
PEGS ene Re cera ces te ous fats yastee weaxe nae Bees facing 1066 
Representatives: 
Economic and Employment Comm................... 699 
TENG soaneos Sota ea ee cetera cote 
Economic Comm. for Latin America : 
i Shicreral A Gtoy enh oy erent at ace a eer eer ceca earn 70 
(CON, sehen cael RRR wo tant ne ee 
Minterisa «@etees, Gry ai.k, vescvessessasenssctsevovawnsaschun gees 320 


UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
Cultural activities: 


Pe SCM AGEIO Mh Weenies ocis sei uees waNqape <neshwatbs Sat eaunsnenedoes're 
GA consideration he 
WINES COR: er om Sey, ech deer Cece eer eme ree -S 
Czechoslovakia: 
Gapitaly-atea and. population c.c.1..0!..cdvcisccsecveree oat 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
ila crgmnee we ee ene ae tte onan Eby Heh Seco facing 1066 
Foreign exchange deficits (estimated, 1947)............ 548 
MU@ itech hical TassistancCe tOhcj..eeccee-ecsssccesecesueaneeenss 824 
ROD SERVETS TES Gites ee eee ed ase cers se ae 696, 697 
Representatives: 
Economic and Employment Comm.................. 699 
TC ee ee ed 695 
Economic Comm. for Europe.. aS 703 
Biscal (Gomis s.euke, eeotacansssesy 703 
(GAM ated eters 314, 317 
Storertal le (Gay satan aaa Vena RRR eee reer a here 701 
Transport and Communications Comm........... 700 
UN Comm. for India and Pakistan.......... 499 
TIN) Comm. off Palestime: ..cscc:jcccscseeercet-ecinenes- 321 
SC action on question of 451-58 
ISTO RAD My gees wcereco cea vean ese aes come Soaat See 1016 


UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 


D 
Death, declarations of, see Missing persons 
Declaration by United Nations, Washington, 1942......1 
Declaration of Four Nations on General 
EATS Tap Co rece eee perp trpecee rere veraneh ee Haier areedscdatan cre 3) 
Denmark: 
Capital, area and population............:ceeeere 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital 
JREV Stal a chee eis ite nirer areca enpercear so aetna 164 
Currency exchange transactions. 
SG imembet: Of ciicce..-eccc-cs0 
TVEEYS -Scntrist ence: eaceaa. ba Neecer eA ncaa ory a cee 
ic} compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of.............. 792 
Moanttombys lint.) Batikin.crtvcssescsces trees 66, 867 
Non-self-governing territories administered of ere 
mission of information 7¢...........00:c0008 8, 709 
Representatives: 
Comm. on Status of Women .............:: cee 702 
LON Gi he ieee eg ety SA 696, 697 
Economic Comm. for Europe ............0::::eeeee 703 
BPE Fare aed suiteaceameaceme teats oe 314, 317 
iinteniml Cttees GAM hisses. ecres.ce.-.eicreeeetieceers 320 
Social’ Comm. Geectesesse- ais RR 701 
WIN’ Comm. om Palestine Simi. .cenethteanescanes 32h 


UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
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Devastated Areas: 
Currencies of, par values and exchange restrictions 


878-79 

Financial needs and foreign exchange position 
OEE TS ey eet cr: ee 9, en 547-48 

Reconstruction of: 

IESGe discussionvofmes ses oee teers ee 546-47 
Temporary Sub-Commission on................0:006 17 
Discrimination, prevention Of................ccccee 581-83 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities ....... Ly RE ene 19, 503 
IMempberssraa.te actin titan cient es ote 701 


Displaced persons, see Refugees and displaced persons 
Dominican Republic: 


Capital,-area and population............0..:.::.ccccccesses 1003 
Contribution to budget and Working Capital 
Fund 
Flag eae ee 
ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of.............. 792 
Representatives: 
Economic Comm. for Latin America................ 704 
GAS RA Se ere, ae Ree ee ee SRR 314, 317 
Interinn Grree GAC reas... seven ionesh cet 320 


UN and specialized agencies, member of....facing 970 
Drug addiction, see Narcotic Drugs 
Dumbarton Oaks -Proposals......./3,:s0..s.csecesseserserees 3-5 


E 


East Africa: 
TG. visiting mission, tosses. oe 777-78, 787, 814 
UNESCO project in.... 848 

Econometric Society 

Economic and Employment Commission: 
Members 


PC recomm. 

Purpose Gen.ceeree-te 

Reports considered by “ESC vi, Shes wee ee 516-22 

Sectetariatiarenes tect moecies ees tesa eos 805, 813 

Sessions fe-snc 508)514-15; 517, 

Sub-Commsiaiee ete ce 502, 514-15, 700 

MG provisional ‘questionnaite -77.fscccecscce-ao 660 
Economic and Social Council: 

Bibliosraphyamece eee etre eee case ee etree 


Charter provisions 
Committees and Commissions: 

see also under Asia and the Far East; Economic 

and Employment Comm.; Europe; Fiscal 

Comm.; Human Rights; Inter-Governmental 

Agencies; Latin America; Middle East; Nar- 

cotic Drugs; Non-governmental Organiza- 


tions; Population; Social Comm.; Statistics; 
Transport and Communications; Women, 
status of 
BAD OE. CHEESY cos. aeias cas the Sco sate EE 506 
iAlgenida, Cttee: cc. eae tectesee turer eae 506, 705 
Interim Cttee on Programme of Meetings 
506, 705 
Delegations tO. cee ieuxt auistat ce muc ea reteaytt sas 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals ré .........000:::00 


Financial implications of actions taken by 
Implementation of recomms. on economic and social 
matters 
Members 
Election of, by GA 
Proposal to increase number of, GA action on 


94-95 

Non-governmental organizations, see that title 
(OST Wie eee soph nn octe corners Annes oeacaie Pasa reetanneen 5) 
PC discussion and recomm.............. 
Procedure, rules of, modifications of. 

MERE rite ete ee eeiae ner rekon ore 
IRECOLAS tO Laman nore es a Seer a he chtaess bender eee 
Reports: 

Economic 
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Economic and Social Council (cont.): 
Sessions 125252 ty. as ee eee ead eee 11,508 
Specialized agencies, relations with, see Inter-Govern- 
mental Agencies, Cttee on Negotiations with; 
Specialized Agencies 


SLU CtUe’: caccceevs cane usneresserons nsccnessroseeseasedtarneate deer: 502-8 
Chart he snacer facing 522 
Subsidiary, Ofgans tres cecesteys ove ccuretuenssofeere sae ore ss 502-7 
Members: (ie. ncciscssc: come cen ete eas ...699-706 


Trusteeship Council, relations with........ 510-12, 731-33 
Voting, see that title 
Economic Commissions, Regional................ 504-6, 546 
see also under Asia and the Far East; Europe; Latin 
America; Middle East 
Bibliography 
Economic! Developmenti=4 ee eee 516-20 
see also under International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; International Monetary Fund 


Asiavand! the Parubast.t.acrscdcaere iam 533-35 
BurOpe Weisbece spe eos ee tae 525-26 
Latin Americas ante cr vende rcret evn aaa 541-42 
Middle: Bast ¢.-\.sastertantiiewcsetrcces eaeteeaet a tant eeeene 594 
Sub-Comin) ome teva ccs eee eee ee 502,515, 700 
Economic Stability: Sub-Comm., see wnder Employment 
Economic Surveys and Repotrts..............000008 512-14 
Ecuador: 
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